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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  welcome,  as  guests 
of  the  Legislature,  pupils  from  Gulf  Street 
public  school,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  fourth  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1  of  this 
amendment,  the  agreement  between  the  prov- 
ince and  the  federal  government,  requires 
that  patients  who  need  only  custodial  care 
shall  not  occupy  beds  intended  for  chronically 
ill  patients,  convalescent  patients  or  patients 
in  need  of  active  treatment. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  section  is  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  in 
this  respect.  Regarding  section  2,  hospital 
costs  have  increased  more  than  50  per  cent, 
since  the  existing  statutory  rates  were  estab- 
lished.     Therefore,   the   statutory   rates   pro- 
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vided  for  hospital  care  and  treatment  of 
indigent  patients  are  increased  by  a  maximum 
of  50  per  cent. 

THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanation  of 
this  bill  is  briefly  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
hospital  services  commission  has  entered  into 
agreement  with  certain  private  hospitals  in 
areas  of  the  province  where  there  were  not 
adequate  public  hospital  beds.  The  commis- 
sion has,  by  virtue  of  these  agreements,  ade- 
quate control  over  the  operation  of  these 
institutions. 

However,  certain  private  hospitals  have 
been  set  up  as  incorporated  bodies.  Over 
these  the  commission  has  no  control  and, 
because  of  the  nature  and  type  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  felt  that  it  is  the  commission's 
duty  to  exercise  control  as  to  the  type  of 
care,  accommodation  and  so  on.  All  things 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
patients  must  come  under  the  control  of  the 
commission. 


THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT,  1956 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  simply 
extends  the  powers  of  the  Ontario  parks  inte- 
gration board  to  include  the  parks  under  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  and  The  Parks 
Assistance  Act,  1960. 

REGISTRATION  OF  MORTGAGE 
BROKERS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  mortgage  brokers." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fancy  that  some 
comment  would  be  requested  on  that,  but  I 
have  3  bills  which  are  complementary,  and 
I  will  introduce  all  3  and  then  very  briefly 
give  the  purposes. 

THE   MORTGAGES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  UNCONSCIONABLE 
TRANSACTIONS  RELIEF  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Uncon- 
scionable Transactions  Relief  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  these 
3  bills,  this  might  be  termed  a  3-pronged 
attack  on  a  problem  of  junior  securities  trans- 
actions where  bonuses  are  taken  and  not  dis- 
closed and,  in  some  cases,  not  known  to  the 
people  who  are  the  borrowers. 

A  good  deal  of  study  has  been  given  to 
the  approach.  I  would  say  that  we  hope 
that  these  bills  will  be  debated  thoroughly 
in  the  House.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
the  last  word,  or  that  they  are  entirely  ade- 
quate. But  they  are  an  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  without,  at  the  same  time, 
interfering  unduly  with  the  transactions,  very 
honest  and  straightforward,  of  many  people 
in  the  same  field. 

Very  briefly,  the  effect  will  be  this.  Under 
the  first  Act  that  I  introduced,  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Registration  Act,  all  people 
with  certain  exceptions— those  people  who  are 
already  in  the  business  and  registered  else- 
where, and  so  forth— all  people  in  that  busi- 
ness will  be  required  to  register. 

There  will  be  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
will  give  very  similar  powers  to  the  registrar 
—superintendent  of  insurance— as  he  has  under 
The  Real  Estate  Brokers  Act,  at  the  present 
time,  to  investigate  where  investigations  are 
indicated  as  necessary. 

The  Mortgages  Act  will  be  amended  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  full  disclosure  of  all 
transactions  where  bonuses— as  distinguished 
from  the  amount  of  capital  as  mentioned  in 
the  mortgage  and  the  interest  as  mentioned 
in  the  mortgage— where  bonuses  are  involved. 

And  there  will  be  an  onus  in  those  cases 
where  bonuses  are  involved  on  the  mortgagee 
or  his  agent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
mortgagor    on    the    other,    to    complete    the 


affidavits,  forms  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
Act  to  give  that  information  at  the  time  the 
transactions  are  entered  into.  Then  assignees 
will  be  bound  by  those  facts,  or  by  the 
situation. 

In  other  words  the  assignees,  themselves, 
will  have  to  make  certain,  from  the  mort- 
gagors, that  the  transactions  are  clear  before 
they  take  the  risk  of  buying  the  mortgages, 
and  so  forth. 

And  then  the  third  is  a  shortening  of  pro- 
cedures. At  the  present  time,  under  The 
Unconscionable  Transactions  Relief  Act,  an 
action  has  to  be  taken  in  the  normal  way. 
Now  we  are  amending  that  Act  to  make  it 
possible  to  get  before  the  courts  quickly 
by  originating  notice,  and  get  the  facts  in 
front  of  the  court  very  quickly,  for  the  relief 
claimed. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  short 
Act,  authorizing  a  police  college  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  province  and  in  that  way  we 
are  making  possible  the  route  for  that  very 
worthy  end-result  as  indicated  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
An  issue  on  which  the  Opposition  is  split 
wide  open. 

THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,    1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  HOSPITALS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals 
Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  reduce  the  tax  by  1  cent  on  prices 
of  admission  under  65  cents  to  places  of 
amusement  in  municipalities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  more,  and  to  abolish  the  tax 
on  prices  of  admission  under  66  cents  to 
places  of  amusement  other  than  drive-in 
theatres,  situated  in  municipalities  having 
a  population  of  less  than  10,000. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Financial 
Administration  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  45  of  this 
Act  is  re-enacted  to  enable  loans  to  be  made 
not  only  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  at  present,  but  also  in  any 
other  foreign  currency. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  of 
section  1  makes  provision  to  give  statutory 
authority  for  the  delegation  of  powers  and 
duties  of  Deputy  Ministers,  which  in  some 
circumstances  is  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  that  departments  may  function 
efficiently. 

The  second  section  is  designed  to  remove 
doubt  as  to  the  establishment,  jurisdiction, 
powers  and  duties,  and  so  on,  of  the  griev- 
ance board  that  was  established  last  October, 
in  order  that  it  may  function  effectively. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT,  1960 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act,  1960." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  separate  the  legislation  respecting  the 
civil  service  commission  and  the  public 
service  superannuation  board.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  re-enacting  part  2,  superannuation 
fund,  and  part  3,  retirement  fund,  of  The 
Public  Service  Act,  as  a  self-contained  Act. 
The  basic  provisions  are  unchanged  in  prin- 
ciple   throughout. 

Mr.   Speaker:     Orders  of  the   day. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  to  draw  attention  officially  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  and 
I  am  surrounded  here  with  all  those  visible 
and  invisible  protections  that  I  am  entitled 
to  receive  as  the  representative  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Toronto  on  this  particular  occasion. 


Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  gave  a  very 
fine  dinner  which  was  conducted  on  a  very 
high  plane— such  a  high  plane  in  fact,  sir, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  a  glass  ever  passed 
my   mouth   before   it. 

On  that  particular  occasion,  I  would  say  that 
tradition  was  emphasized  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  and  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  in  his  very  fine  historical  record,  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  and  later  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
CCF  party  (Mr.  MacDonald).  I  have  never 
in  my  life  heard  those  3  hon.  gentlemen 
who  sit  in  the  House  speak  on  a  higher 
plane  at  the  same  time— and  it  is  in  that 
tradition  I  arise  here. 

I  have  been  in  this  House  at  14  March 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  In  11  of  those 
14  sessions,  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  occurred  on 
a  parliamentary  work  day.  Two  of  them  were 
over  the  weekend  and  the  third  one  was  a 
very  unexpected  and  sudden  adjournment 
for  that  day  in  order  that  many  might  go 
to  Brockville  to  the  funeral  on  March  17, 
1954  of  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  MacOdrum 
who  died  so  suddenly  a  few  days  before  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  that  year. 

On  all  those  occasions,  the  House  has 
always  received  this  traditional  tribute,  and 
joined  in  it  heartily  and  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Ireland.  So  today  I  have  my  own  riding 
association's  gift,  I  have  a  gift  from  the 
president  of  the  Spadina  riding  association 
here,  the  good  old  Irish  potato,  and  I  have 
the  real  shamrock,  an  imitation  shamrock, 
and  all  these  other  things. 

I  thank  those  who  sent  them  to  me  on 
this  occasion  very  heartily,  and  in  my  hand 
I  have  an  insurance  policy  from  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman), 
which  he  assures  me,  insures  to  me  many, 
many  more  happy  St.  Patrick  Days.  For  all 
of  this   I   am  thankful. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
any  time  other  than  to  say  that  perhaps 
it  is  just  another  evidence  of  the  good  humour 
and  wit  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we 
should,  on  March  17,  have  in  front  of  us 
in  a  few  moments  two  such  interesting  bills 
as  the  two  liquor  bills  which  are  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  have 
more  than  that  for  the  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts.  I  might  just  conclude 
with  this  Irish  story  of  O'Leary's  wife  waking 
up  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  to  hear 
O'Leary    stealthily    moving    things    down    in 
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the  kitchen,  and  she  shouted  out  at  him: 
"What  might  ye  be  looking  for,  darlin?"  And 
there  came  the  reply:  "Nothing  just  nothin'." 
"Oh  then,"  said  Mrs.  O'Leary,  "ye  will 
find  it  in  the  bottle  where  the  whiskey  used 
to  be." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  shillelagh, 
it  is  a  good  one,  it  came  from  Ireland,  a 
good  husky  one.  Knowing  the  debates  and 
the  tenors  that  might  develop  during  the  day, 
I  have  asked  your  Honour  if  you  are  prepared 
to  accept  this  in  lieu  of  your  gavel  just  for 
today.  Perhaps  you  will  find  it  more  useful, 
in  case  the  struggle  becomes  too  severe. 
With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  ask  the 
page  to  deliver  it  to  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  men  of  Irish  background  I 
am  a  man  of  few  words,  but  I  could  not 
forgive  myself  nor,  I  am  confident,  could  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  forgive  me,  if 
I  let  this  glorious  day  pass  without  saying  a 
few  worth  in  praise  of  the  Irish. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  a  very  modest  man  and  I 
do  not  often  say  this.  But  I,  sir,  was  born 
in  Ireland.  My  mother  was  born  in  Dublin 
city  and  my  father  was  born  just  outside 
Belfast,  so  I  think  I  can  represent  all  Ireland 
pretty  safely.  I  have  ridden  in  a  trap  to 
church  at  Materagall,  and  I  have  smelled  the 
scent  of  the  peat  out  on  the  shore  of 
Donegall. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  excuse 
me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  just  reiterate  such  obvious 
facts  that  the  Irish  are  the  finest  of  the  fine, 
are  a  race  of  poets,  dreamers,  fighters,  men 
of  action,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  perfection 
and  men  of  spirit. 

And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  recognizes  this 
spirit  of  old  Ireland  when  he  chooses  two 
most  appropriate  controversial  bills  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  this  grand  old  day. 

The  spirit  of  the  Irish  will  always  be 
present  and  honoured  by  people  in  this 
House. 

Sometimes,  sir,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Irish  should  speak  up  for  themselves  a  little 
more  often.  They  should  twang  their  own 
harps  as  the  minstrel  boy  did  of  years  ago. 
But  we  are  too  retiring  and  shy.  If  you 
will  forgive  me,  in  a  small  way  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  tremendous  contribution  that 
Ireland  makes,  in  every  sphere,  wherever 
there  are  Irish  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  role  of  the  Irish  in  the  history  of  this 


great  province  is  so  well  known  that  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  mention  it  at  all,  but 
I  intend  to  mention  it  right  now.  For  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  the  Irish  expect  every  Irishman 
to  do  his  duty. 

In  the  first  census  in  Canada  after  Confed- 
eration, the  census  of  1871,  the  Irish  stood 
second  with  respect  to  numbers  in  the  popula- 
tion. Now,  as  an  Irishman— and  this  is  also 
well  known  that  all  Irishmen  love  everybody— 
if  it  were  not  for  this  undeniable  fact,  I 
should  at  this  moment  express  regret,  sir, 
that  this  admirable  ratio  has  not  been  main- 
tained in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Irish.  I  am  sure  that  every  hon. 
member  in  this  House  glories  in  the  names 
of  Ireland  perpetuated  in  the  hundred  places 
on  the  map  of  Ontario,  put  there  by  pioneers 
who  left  their  green  and  pleasant  land  to 
brave  the  rigours  of  this  new  country.  I 
refer  to  Erin,  Tara,  Moira,  Derry,  Kerry, 
and  Kevin,  Longford,  Dublin,  Mayo  and 
Meath.  Hon.  members  will  find  them  all  on 
the  map  of  Ontario,  all  of  them  and  many 
more.    Killaloe,  as  well,  sir. 

I  hope  I  am  not  trying  to  be  extravagant, 
sir,  for  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  Irish  as  we  are  bashful  and  withdrawing. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  very  seldom  find 
Irishmen  mixed  up  in  politics.  But  for  any 
unnatural  lapses  into  verbosity  I  hope  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  forgive  me, 
for,  sir,  if  there  is  one  day  in  the  year  when  it 
is  difficult  for  an  Irishman  to  keep  quiet,  that 
great  day  is  surely  the  17th  of  March.  I  would 
like  to  end  with  these  words  that  I  am  sure 
will  draw  a  deep  pang  in  everyone's  heart. 
The  words,  sir,  are: 

Oh  Ireland,  is  it  not  grand  that  you 
look  like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adornin ,  and 
with  all  the  pent-up  love  in  my  heart  I  bid 
you  the  top  o'  the  mornin\ 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  be  pardoned  if,  as  an 
Irishman,  I  take  some  part  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  land  of  saints  and  scholars  and  to  its 
patron  saint,  St.  Patrick.  The  Irish  will 
always  hold  their  spot,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  find  themselves.  The 
Irishman  does  not  need  any  praise  from  any- 
body because  of  his  undeniable  contribution 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  he  or  she 
may  have  settled. 

There  are  on  days  such  as  this,  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  Irish  and  the 
other  class  who  would  like  to  be  Irish.  And 
whether  one  comes  from  Killaloe  or  Tipperary 
or    Eganville    or    Brudenell    or    Renfrew    or 
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any  other  part  of  Renfrew  county,  one  will 
always  find  someone  who  can  truthfully  say, 
"the  top  o'  the  morninV 

Ireland  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  civilized  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  have 
quite  properly  been  known  as  a  land  of 
saints  and  scholars. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Minister 
from  St.  Patrick's  riding  in  Toronto,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 

And  I  do  hope  that  the  many  contributions 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  has 
made  up  to  this  time,  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  I  have  attended  in  this  House, 
will  always  continue  to  be  on  the  same  high 
level,  without  any  time  wasting  as  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  past. 

On  behalf  of  St.  Patrick,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  you,  "the  top  o'  the  mornin'." 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  you,  and  to  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  greetings  from  two  municipalities 
in  my  riding,  the  village  and  the  township 
of  Erin. 

And  some  of  our  Irish  people,  I  know,  get 
lonesome  sometimes.  I  would  invite  them 
to  come  up  to  the  rolling  hills  of  Erin,  take 
a  look  over  the  green  countryside,  at  the 
many  artificial  lakes  and  ponds,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  remind  them  of  their  native 
land.  They  are  always  welcome  in  Erin, 
"Where  Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes 
the  Irish  tributes. 

I  might  say,  sir,  that  perhaps  I  might  get 
in  on  this  act  myself,  perhaps  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  by  saying  that  maybe  I 
deserve  some  notice,  for  having  lived  with  the 
Irish  now  for  33  years. 

However,  sir,  might  I  give  this  as  the 
order  of  business.  Tomorrow,  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Mines,  by  the  Irish 
hon.  Minister  from  Renfrew  South.  On 
Monday  there  will  be  the  estimates  for  The 
Department  of  Transport,  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  estimates  for  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Now  there  may  be  some  other  matters 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  if  so,  I  will  deal 
with  the  programme  for  today,  the  17th  of 
Ireland,  a  little  later. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  fortieth 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Labour 


of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1959. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  of  which  he  has  already 
had  notice.     The  question  is  this: 

On  Tuesday,  March  15,  1960,  a  memo- 
randum from  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  received  by  the  children's  aid 
societies  informing  them  that,  as  of  April  1, 
1960,  the  societies  would  have  to  pay  $2.10 
a  month  for  each  ward,  to  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission.  Until  now,  these 
wards  received  hospitalization  without  the 
societies  having  to  pay  premiums. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  explain  the 
reasons,  or  the  reason,  for  the  change  in 
government  policy? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  my  hon.  friend,  I  would  say  that  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  need  to  continue 
arrangements,  as  funds  are  available  from 
normal  government  sources  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? Am  I  to  understand  that  this  $2.10 
per  ward  per  month  will  not  be  reflected  in 
higher  costs  of  the  societies? 

The  reason  that  I  ask  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
because  I  felt,  on  hearing  this,  that  it  would 
cut  into  the  funds  of  the  societies  which  are 
already  short  of  money.  The  increased  cost 
might  also  have  to  be  borne  by  the  local 
taxpayers,  so  that  we  would  find  that  the  real 
estate  tax  would  be  going  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  only  like  to  say 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  respect  all  ward 
care  cases  are  taken  care  of  by  public  funds 
already,  so  that  would  just  be  a  reflection  on 
the  day  rate  that  could  be  charged  and  col- 
lected back  on  a  100  per  cent,  basis  from 
the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel 
the  question  is  answered,  because,  true,  all 
this  money  is  public  funds  either  received 
from  the  united  appeals  of  the  province  or 
from  the  local  people.  But  where  is  the 
money  coming  from? 

Is  the  province  giving  a  grant,  or  must  the 
society  go  back  to  the  united  appeal? 

In  the  case  of  Toronto,  it  is  going  to  cost 
them  $60,000  for  our  society  here,  and  in 
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the  case  of  the  Catholic  children's  aid,  it  will 
cost  them  $30,000.  It  is  a  total  of  $90,000 
a  year  right  here  in  Toronto.  Where  does  the 
money  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh  no,  in  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  when  I  mean  public  funds,  there  are  no 
monies  from  that.  That  comes  from  any  other 
sources  than  from  the  province  and  from  the 
municipality  concerned.  In  all  these  respects, 
they  pay  100  per  cent,  towards  care,  60  and 
40. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  have  the  societies  any 
assurance  where  it  is  coming  from?  I  do 
not  feel  the  question  is  answered  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker.  These  people  have  been  given  two 
weeks'  notice  to  do  something,  and  where  is 
the  money  going  to  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  cannot  explain 
it  any  better  than  to  say  that  it  is  fully  paid 
by  public  funds.  If  my  hon.  friend  will  ask 
me  again  in  the  estimates,  I  am  sure  I  can 
explain  it  further  there. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  no  explanation  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  conflicting  rumours 
in  engineering  circles  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  government  has  decided  to  withdraw 
Bill  No.  36,  The  Professional  Engineers  Act, 
1960.  Will  the  hon.  Attorney-General  con- 
firm whether  or  not  this  is  the  case? 

The  reason  for  my  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  I  have  had  representations  made  to  me 
that  some  engineers  are  wondering  whether 
they  need  to  come  and  make  representations 
to  the  meeting  next  Wednesday,  because  the 
bill  may  have  been  withdrawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  bill  still  has  not 
been  withdrawn,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows 
perfectly  well.  He  was  at  the  committee 
meeting.  It  was  adjourned  for  two  weeks  and 
in  the  normal  course,  would  come  up  on 
March  23.  That  is  the  position  at  the  present 
time. 

The  reason  for  the  two  weeks'  adjournment 
was  to  give  ample  opportunity,  if  possible,  to 
resolve  some  of  the  conflicting  views  and  to 
give  some  chance  to  people,  who  claimed  they 
did  not  know  what  the  contents  of  the  bill 
were,  to  find  out. 


Now,  I  think  I  can  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  that  we  will  be  happy  to  let 
the  committee  see  the  situation  on  Wednes- 
day. We  hope  that  perhaps  they  can  resolve 
something  that  apparently  the  engineers  them- 
selves had  initiated  and  would  like  to  have, 
or  at  least  some  of  them  would.  If  they 
cannot,  well,  I  think  the  committee  will 
makes   its   own   decisions   at   that   time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Very  good.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell), 
and  I  presume  the  question  has  been  for- 
warded to  him.    The  question  is  this. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
advise  the  House  whether  or  not  a  contract 
for  the  installation  of  furniture  in  the  biology 
building  at  the  Ontario  agricultural  college 
was  let  to  the  D.  K.  Johl  Company  in  the 
approximate  amount,  $330,000?  If  so,  was 
the  said  contract  the  low  bid?  If  the  contract 
was  the  low  bid,  what  was  the  closest  Ontario 
bid? 

And  then,  secondly,  has  the  aforesaid  com- 
pany complied  with  the  bid  stipulations  of, 
firstly,  a  bid  bond  to  accompany  the  bid, 
and,  secondly,  a  performance  bond  to  assure 
performance  of  the  contract? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
first  part  of  the  questions  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  as  to  whether  the  D.  K. 
Johl  Company  of  Quebec  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  biological  building  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college,  the  answer  is 
yes. 

To  the  query,  "If  so,  was  the  said  contract 
the  low  bid?"  the  answer  is  yes.  "If  the 
contract  was  the  low  bid,  what  was  the 
closest   Ontario    bid?"-$335,768. 

To  the  last  part  of  the  question:  "Has  the 
aforesaid  D.  K.  Johl  Company  complied  with 
the  bid  stipulations  of,  firstly,  a  bid  bond 
to  accompany  the  bid?"  the  answer  is  yes. 
"And,  secondly,  a  performance  bond  to  assure 
performance  of  the  contract?"  the  answer  is 
yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question  there?  Did  they  comply  with  the 
performance  bond  at  the  original  time  they 
made  their  tender,  and  if  they  did  not— which 
I  understand  is  the  case— how  is  it  they  were 
informed  so  they  could  then  fulfil  the  quali- 
fications? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  was  a  slight 
variance  as  far  as  their  bid  bond  is  concerned. 
Hon.  members  will  understand  that,  in  this 
type  of  contract,  it  is  an  unusual  type  of 
contract  involving  a  certain  amount  of  instal- 
lation work  which  is  unusual— it  requires  a 
slightly  different  type  bid  bond. 

Now,  when  these  tenders  were  opened, 
there  was  a  slight  variance,  we  checked  with 
the  bond  company  and  they  freely  admitted 
that  it  was  their  mistake  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  they  adjusted  that  bond  so  that  it 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  Third  Readings. 

Now,  I  might  say  the  orders  of  today  will 
be  as  indicated  after  Third  Readings:  Bill 
No.  60  and  Bill  No.  61,  followed  by  the 
estimates  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment and,  coincidental  with  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  the  tabling 
by  the  chairman  of  the  liquor  control  board 
of  certain  material  and  the  outline  of  his 
programme  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
statement  of  the  construction  programme  for 
the  current  year  ending  March  31,  1960. 

I  think  that  those  items  will  permit  the 
complete  discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
liquor.  It  was  not  by  any  premeditation  that 
I  placed  these  on  the  programme  for  the  17th 
of  March,  but  perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  there  are  very 
many  things  that  I  want  to  say  myself  in 
connection  with  these  orders.  I  am  anxious 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  debated 
most  thoroughly. 

Just  in  that  reference  may  I  say  that  I 
think  it  is  well  in  these  items  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  discussion.  There  is  not  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  discussing  the  whole 
gambit  of  the  liquor  problem  of  this  province 
on,  say  Bill  No.  60,  and  then  repeating  it 
on  the  other  matters. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this 
would  be  in  an  orderly  manner,  confining 
ourselves  to  Bill  No.  60  and  Bill  No.  61. 
This  then  will  enable  us  to  discuss  it  on  the 
estimates  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment because  that  is  what  it  now  amounts 
to,  in  effect,  the  estimates  of  the  chairman 
of  the  liquor  control  board,  the  matters 
relating  to  the  liquor  control  board  con- 
struction. 

I  think  that  that  should  enable  us,  as  we 
go  through,  to  segregate  matters  so  that  we 
do  not  have  a  complete  repetition  on  all  of 


these   items.      That,    I    think,    can   be    dealt 
with   as   we   go   along. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  on  this  just  for  a  moment,  I  do  agree 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  there  is 
no  point  in  a  lot  of  repetition.  I  do  think 
we  all  want  the  freest  of  opportunity  for 
debate.  However,  my  point  of  disagreement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  this. 

The  bills  are  rather  restrictive.  They  per- 
tain to  specifics,  and  I  do  think  that,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  there  should  be  the 
chance  to  talk  general  principles  and  basic 
principles  which  would  apply  from  there  on. 
I  am  just  concerned,  in  the  presentation,  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  call  the  bills 
first,  if  it  be  our  effort  to  permit  a  free  and 
wide  discussion  of  principles  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  that  it  would  be 
better  to  permit  a  broad  discussion  of  the 
problem  before  we  deal  with  the  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  may  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  this  would  be  agreeable?  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  some  others  here  have 
some  St.  Patrick's  Day  ceremonies  to  observe, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  historic  day.    Might  we  do  this? 

These  bills,  I  admit,  are  restricted  in 
themselves  to  the  amendments  and  certain 
things.  But  let  us  have  our  principal  debate, 
for  instance,  on  the  estimates  of  The  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department  and  the 
estimates  of  the  liquor  control  board  which 
will  run  together. 

Now,  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper 
place  in  which  we  might  discuss  things, 
subject  to  the— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  will  simply  move  second  reading  of 
these  bills  that  are  on  the  order  paper  and 
then  the  debate  follows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  yes,  that  would  be 
satisfactory. 

On  the  other  hand,  mark  you,  there  are 
some  specific  items  in  those  bills  that  hon. 
members  would  want  to  discuss.  I  mean, 
there  are  the  effects  of  those  certain  things 
relating  to  those  bills  which  I  think  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  want  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  any  thought  of  sending  these  bills  to 
any  committee  outside  the  House? 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so.  No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 
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THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third 
reading,  upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Sarnia. 

Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  colle- 
giate institute  board  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the 
National  Sanitarium  Association. 

Bill  No.  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Owen  Sound. 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  London. 

Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Belleville. 

Bill  No.  Pr41,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Ajax. 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Timber  Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Lakes 
and  Rivers  Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  har- 
vesting of  wild  rice. 

Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act. 

Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys 
Act,  1958. 

Bill  No.  43,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees 
Act. 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Nursing 
Act,  1951. 

Bill  No.  57,  An  Act  to  facilitate  cornea 
transplants  from  the  bodies  of  deceased 
persons  to  living  persons. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Bill  No.  68,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Boilers 
and  Pressure  Vessels  Act,  1951. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  respecting  Presqu'ile 
provincial  park. 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provin- 
cial Parks  Act,  1958. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Warble 
Fly  Control  Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  77,  The  Weed  Control  Act,  1960. 

Bill  No.  78,  An,  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  dead  ariimalsl 

Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Grades  and  Sales  Act. 


Bill  No.  93,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Ginseng 
Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  repeal  The  Clean 
Grain  Act. 

Bill  No.  95,  The  Telephone  Act,  1960. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT, 
1954 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  113,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Schools  Administration  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,   1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  114,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act, 
1954/' 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  115,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  116,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  121,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sum- 
mary Convictions  Act." 

He  said:  That  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  go  to 
the  committee  on  legal  bills  probably  next 
Wednesday. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  60,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did,  on  first  read- 
ing, say  a  certain  amount  on  the  bill.   I  gave 
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to  the  House  some  general  information  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
any  more  than  I  can  help. 

But  I  do  think  perhaps  at  this  moment  it 
might  be  well,  just  to  enable  hon.  members 
to  tune  in  again,  for  me  to  outline  the  major 
changes  that  this  bill  contains. 

First,  it  will  no  longer  be  technically 
illegal  to  convey  liquor  lawfully  purchased 
or  obtained  from  one  residence  to  another, 
even  though  there  be  a  break  in  transit. 
Secondly,  everybody  knows  that,  from  time 
to  time— especially  at  Christmastime— a  bottle 
of  liquor  may  be  given  by  one  person  to 
another.  This  in  itself  is  not  offensive,  and 
is  made  legal  as  is  the  consumption  of  this 
liquor    in    the    recipient's    residence. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  this 
might  make  bootlegging  more  readily  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  wanted  to  descend  to  that 
particular  type  of  business.  But  I  would  just 
point  out  to  the  House  that,  under  the  present 
law  where  the  permit  does  not  set  out  any 
details  as  is  the  case  now,  if  a  person  is  found 
with  liquor  and  charged,  the  onus  is  on 
him  to  satisfy  the  court  where  he  got  the 
liquor.  If,  under  the  present  law,  he  said 
he  bought  it  from  a  store,  it  can  then  be 
checked  against  slips  at  the  store.  If  he 
says  he  does  not  know  or  remember  where 
he  bought  it,  he  will  then  have  to  satisfy 
the  court  of  telling  the  truth. 

Now,  if  the  new  provision  goes  through, 
as  to  gifts,  and  the  same  situation  arises,  the 
accused,  in  that  case,  will  still  have  the 
same  onus  to  discharge.  The  logical  question 
would  be,  if  he  says  that  it  was  given  to 
him,  to  ask  him  then:  "Who  gave  it  to  you?" 
If  he  tells  the  truth,  that  can  be  checked— 
just  as  under  the  present  law  it  can  be 
checked  against  the  liquor  store  slips. 

If  he  does  not  tell  the  truth,  he  is  still 
in  the  same  position  as  I  mentioned  before. 
He  still  has  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  in 
regard  to  all  the   circumstances. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
illegal  in  having  a  drink  with  a  friend  in 
your  own  or  in  his  residence. 

Tourists,  by  the  bill,  will  also  be  able  to 
bring  into  Ontario  a  limited  amount  of  beer, 
24  pints,  and  a  quart  bottle  of  spirits  without 
breaching  our  Act. 

That  is  really  a  customs  matter.  But 
under  our  Act  as  it  is  today,  though  the 
tourist  may  clear  customs  coming  in,  say  from 
the  United  States,  with  a  bottle  of  liquor, 
the  minute  he  brings  it  into  Ontario  he  is 
in  technical  breach  of  the  Act  for  having 
brought  a  bottle  that  was  not  bought  under 


a  permit  in  the  province  of  Ontario.    That 
kind  of  oddity  is  being  cleared  up. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  registering  of  all 

representatives  of  liquor  firms  with  the  board. 

The    penalty    sections    have    been    revised 

in  a  limited  way,  particularly  the  elimination 

of  double  penalties. 

And  then  there  is  a  section  of  the  Act, 
section  105—1  am  going  to  say  a  word  about 
it— which  I  have  dubbed  the  "squealing 
section."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  bill  will 
remove  the  threat  which  overhangs  a  con- 
victed person  if  he  does  not  disclose  where 
he  gets  the  liquor. 

Now,  many  in  this  House— not  all— but 
many  in  this  House  will  remember  that  The 
Ontario  Temperance  Act,  as  a  war  measure 
during  the  first  world  war  was  enacted 
in  1916.  It  created  liars  and  perjurers  and 
a  complete  disrespect  for  general  law  enforce- 
ment. In  addition,  it  created  a  new  race  in 
Ontario  heretofore  entirely  unknown— namely 
the  bootlegger. 

I  just  want  to  refer  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  section  55,  subsection  3,  of  that 
Ontario  Temperance  Act.  I  am  going  to 
read  it  to  this  House,  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  conditions.  How  it  ever  got  in  there  we 
wonder,  but  we  are  living  in  another 
generation: 

Where  a  person  is  found  upon  a  street, 
highway  or  in  any  public  place  in  this 
province  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this 
Act  and,  upon  any  prosecution  for  such 
offence,  he  shall  be  compellable  to  state 
the  name  of  the  person  from  whom,  and 
the  place  in  which,  he  obtained  the  liquor 
which   caused  intoxication. 

And  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  do  so,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  3  months  or  until  he  discloses 
such  information. 

Now  that  was  the  predecessor  of  this 
section  105  which,  thank  God,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  in  this  Legislature 
today.  When  section  105  came  in,  it  added 
possession,  as  well  as  drunkenness.  It  added 
possession,  but  it  did  provide  that  there 
would  be  a  limit  of  3  months  to  the  imprison- 
ment if  the  person  did  not  squeal. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  principle  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  medieval  period,  when  practices 
with  respect  to  accused  persons  were  nothing 
short  of  barbarous,  where  the  accused  prac- 
tically could  not  defend  himself  in  anything 
like  the  tenets  of  justice  we  have  today. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  justice, 
and  he  could  not  even  give  evidence  in  his 
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own  defence.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  those 
past  centuries,  men  and  women  died  to 
remedy  conditions  of  that  sort,  to  establish 
principles  against  that  kind  of  tyranny.  So 
it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seconding  a  bill  that  contains  an 
eradication  of  a  section  such  as  that. 

Then  there  are  some  changes  which  occur 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  the  owners  of 
apartment  buildings,  boarding  houses  and  so 
forth  are  not  penalized  by  the  offences  of 
their  tenants,  and  information  leading  to 
charges  must  henceforth  be  sworn.  Previously 
a  signed  statement  was  sufficient. 

Now,  I  think  those  are  the  main  points, 
and  as  I  say  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
any  more  than  I  can  help  what  I  said  before, 
and  with  these  short  remarks  I  move  second 
reading. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  should  be  complimented  upon 
delivering  a  very  fine  Opposition-type  speech 
in  attacking  sections  in  an  Act  that  he  has  had 
the  job  of  keeping  there  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

But  I  do  not  think  he  deserves  any  partic- 
ular commendation  for  all  the  false  anger 
that  he  stirred  up  this  afternoon  in  attacking 
the  section  that  he  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  administering  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  amendments 
to  the  Act  should  be  very  carefully  considered 
by  this  House  and  by  a  committee  of  this 
House.  I  was  more  than  a  little  disappointed 
with  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  to  my  hon.  colleague  from  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  that  it  was  not  the  intention  that 
these  bills  be  referred  to  any  committee 
for  full  discussion. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  commissions  has  recently  been  meeting 
and  asking  questions  of  the  liquor  commis- 
sioner (Mr.  Collings)  and  the  head  of  the 
liquor  licence  board  (Judge  Robb).  One  of  the 
questions  that  was  posed  to  the  liquor  com- 
missioner was  a  question  as  to  what  effect,  in 
his  opinion,  these  changes  might  have  in  the 
general  administration  of  liquor  laws  in  the 
province. 

As  I  recall  the  comments  of  the  liquor 
commissioner,  he  said:  "It  is  not  for  me 
to  answer  that  question,  this  is  a  matter  of 
government  policy." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  head  of  the  liquor 
licence  board  cannot  answer  when  he  comes 
before  a  committee  of  this  House— 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  He 
does  not  enforce  the  law,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  does.  What  would  he  have  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  very  true.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  that  he  does  not  enforce 
the  law,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  does.  But 
if  there  is  any  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  having  a 
liquor  licence  board  and  having  the  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  it,  surely  one  of 
the  ideas  behind  it  must  be  that  he  will 
have  some  opinions  about  the  statutes  that 
he  is  supposed  to  enforce.  If  he  has  not  any 
opinions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Not  at  all,  why  would  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  if  he  has  not  any  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to 
state  those  to  the  responsible  committee  of 
the  House,  then  I  suggest  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye.      . 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment does  not  want  this  thing  discussed  fully 
and  openly,  and  that  is  why  the  liquor  com- 
missioner made  that  answer  to  the  committee 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  why  we  are  having 
it  here  today,  so  that  hon.  members  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  all  right,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  why  it  is  here  today, 
and  would  not  go  on  in  the  normal  way  that 
other  bills  do  go  on  before  committees.  It 
is  because  the  government  does  not  want  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  several  authorities 
who  seem  to  know  something  of  what  they 
are  talking  about.  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Martin  Kelso,  QC;  who 
is  a  Crown  attorney  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  He 
is  not  an  attorney,  I  would  like  to  correct 
that.  He  is  a  counsel  appointed  by  the 
municipality  for  enforcing  municipal  bylaws. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  he  is  a  counsel 
appointed.  I  accept  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  correction. 

He  is  a  counsel  appointed  by  the  jnunir 
cipality  to  conduct  prosecutions  under  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  and  other  Acts.  He  'has 
had  some  20  years'  experience,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  bringing  before  the  courts,  various  and 
sundry  charges  concerning  offences  under  The 
Liquor  Control  Act.  i    u 

He  has  ventured  an  opinion  freely' ariti 
openly  in  the  press,  that  if  these  amendments 
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go  through,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  enforce  many  of  the  control 
provisions  presently  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  government  denied 
the  opportunity  to  the  hon.  members  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  this  most  experienced  gentle- 
man, I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  the 
government  deliberately  was  cutting  off  dis- 
cussion because  they  did  not  want  this  whole 
thing  to  come  out  into  the  open. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  why  should  that  bill 
be  discussed  in  that  committee?  We  discuss 
it  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  old 
gag.  When  the  government  wants  a  matter 
to  be  discussed,  there  are  ways  and  means 
of  doing  it. 

It  is  reasonable,  normal  and  usual  that  bills 
be  discussed  by  committees.  No  matter  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  remarks  are  about 
why  it  should  be  discussed  elsewhere,  he 
knows  as  well  as  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  by  not  allowing  it 
to  come  before  a  committee,  by  not  allowing 
the  calling  of  witnesses  who  are  experienced 
in  the  complications  of  this  Act,  the  discus- 
sion is  being  deliberately  and  positively  stifled, 
and  the  government  is  doing  it. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  vote  against  this  bill  if  he  thinks 
that?     Is  he  going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  fullness  of  time.  If  you 
will  just  give  me  a  couple  of  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  the  way  I  am  going  to  vote 
on  the  bill.     The  point  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  bet  he  will  vote  for 


it. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):   How  did  he  guess  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  be  interested  if  he 
does  not.  About  this  iniquitous  bill— I  will 
bet  he  votes  for  it.  We  are  going  to  give  him 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  you  not  use  your  new 
shillelagh,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  anyone  who 
has  considered  this  Liquor  Control  Act,  and 
considered  it  as  a  whole— because  it  has 
to  be  considered  as  a  whole— will  recognize 
and  understand  that  it  is  not  just  a  series  of 
sections  added  one  to  the  other.  It  is  a 
whole  pattern  of  control  procedures.  It  is 
just  as  though  a  house  had  been  built,  and 


you  start  from  the  bottom  and  you  build 
all  the  way  up  to  the  top.  Now,  on  the 
bottom  you  have  some  supporting  timbers. 

The  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  govern- 
ment is  getting  into— and  they  are  getting  in 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  and  by  the  law  of 
Killaloe  they  are  establishing  these  new  pro- 
cedures so  that  we  cannot  discuss  it  properly 
in  committee— the  danger  that  they  are  getting 
into,  is  they  are  taking  away  some  of  the 
basic  supports  that  lie  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  man  with  the  experi- 
ence of  Martin  Kelso  says  that  these  amend- 
ments may  very  well  destroy  liquor  control 
in  Ontario,  and  convert  liquor  stores  into 
simple  agencies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
believe  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  as  full 
of  wisdom  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

A  Conservative  hon.  member:  That  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Singer:  However,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  I  hope  to  acquire  a  little  more  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suggesting  that  it  is 
important,  in  a  matter  that  affects  so  many 
of  the  people  of  Ontario,  that  all  of  the 
hon.  members  who  have  not  got  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  just 
as  myself,  be  given  a  full  and  reasonable 
opportunity  to  find  out  from  people  who 
really  know  about  the  problems  of  enforcing 
the  liquor  control  legislation,  just  how  it  is 
going  to  be  done,  and  what  the  significant— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  has  been  running 
around  this  province,  talking  about  hypocrisy 
and  Tory  old  rules  and  conditions?  What 
is  he  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  one  of  those  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  just  going  to  wait 
for  you  people. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said 
there  was  no  hypocrisy.  They  did  not  need 
any  change. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  question  is  yes.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  hypocritical 
group  of  statutes,  any  more  double-talking 
set  of  statutes,  in  the  statute  books,  than 
those  we  have  dealing  with  liquor  control.  . 

And  the  point  that  I  am  making,  Mr. 
Speaker,   is   this,   that  by   nibbling   away   at 
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this,  the  government  pretends  the  problem  is 
going  to  go  away.  The  logical  and  sensible 
solution  in  getting  at  liquor  control,  and 
taking  away  the  hypocrisy,  and  taking  away 
from  the  hon.  Attorney-General  the  straw 
man  he  sets  up  and  then  attacks,  is  to  bring 
about  a  method  of  inquiry,  a  Royal  com- 
mission, which  will  bring  these  laws  up  to 
date  as  a  whole  group  and  as  a  whole 
package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  asked 
how  I  was  going  to  vote  on  this.  These 
changes   are   better   than   nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  good.  Now  we 
are  getting  somewhere. 

Mr.  Singer:   Mr.   Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
agree  with  Kelso  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  changes  are 
better  than  nothing.  But  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  this  government— that  claims  it  is  the 
greatest  in  so  many  ways— will  accept  some- 
thing that  is  just  a  little  better  than  nothing, 
rather  than  doing  the  job  fully  and  properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Move  some  amendments. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  talking  prin- 
ciples. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  us  have  some  amend- 
ments. Let  us  see  what  the  hon.  member 
wants. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  this  bill  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control 
Act. 

I  will  say  right  off  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  does  very  little  except  legalize 
practices  that  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  in  any  case,  notwithstanding  the  law. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  since 
the  government  has  decided  that  the  partic- 
ular practices  enumerated  in  this  bill  are 
ones  that  should  be  legalized,  it  will  now 
take  steps  to  enforce  the  law  with  regard 
to  some  other  practices  that  have  been  going 
on,  and  which  it  has  not  decided  it  should 
legalize  as,  for  example,  the  practice  of 
people  ordering  liquor  over  the  telephone 
from  distilleries. 

Now,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  row  about  that 
before  Christmas.  The  liquor  commissioner 
said  that  it  was  a  practice  that  he  was  not 
aware  of.  All  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  if  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  he  was 


about  the  only  person  in  the  province  who 
was  not. 

I  am  not  saying  anything  for  or  against 
it.  But  if  the  law  on  that  point  is  to 
continue  as  it  is— and  apparently  it  is  the 
government's  decision  that  it  shall— then  I 
certainly  think  the  law  should  be  enforced. 
I  have  some  of  the  same  sort  of  reservation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
tell  me  where  the  law  is  not  enforced? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  is  it  not  enforced? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  just  gave  an  example 
where  the  liquor  licence  board  spends 
a  great  time  analyzing  chocolates,  but  not 
so  much  time  on  some  of  the  other  points. 
The  law  certainly  has  not  been  enforced 
to  any  degree,  and  indeed  was  unenforceable, 
on  the  very  points  on  which  this  government 
is   proposing   amendments   should   be   made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  that  is  not  so.    Well,  he  should  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggesting  that  the  law  was  enforced  on 
the  matter  of  one  person  giving  another 
person  a  drink  in  his  own  home?  I  am  not 
saying  it  was  enforceable,  it  was  probably  a 
ridiculous  law,  so  they  are  facing  the  fact, 
and  changing  the  law,  which  I  think  is  a 
sensible  procedure. 

Taking  the  bill  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  some  of  the 
same  sort  of  reservation  as  was  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  The  bill 
deals  with  a  few  individual  points.  There 
is  a  general  question  as  to  the  adequacy, 
in  total,  of  our  Liquor  Control  Act  and 
Liquor  Licence  Act  at  the  present  time. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
dogmatic  on  this  matter  at  all.  I  realize  this 
is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  problem. 
But  I  think  the  point  has  been  reached,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  it  is  necessary  at  least  to 
give  study  to  something  more  than  a  few 
amendments  that  legalize  practices  which  in 
any  case  exist. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  quite  a  high  rate  of  alcoholism  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unnecessarily  restrictive, 
but  I  think  this  is  out  of  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  concerns  I  had  when  I  made  this  point. 
I    think   at   this   junction,    Mr.    Speaker,   we 
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should  step  very  clearly  and  closely  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  following  the  speaker 
very  closely,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  call 
him  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
understanding  which  I  heard  expressed.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  getting  into  general  problems 
other  than  to  mention  them,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  hon.  members  can  possibly  discuss 
a  bill  without  mentioning  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  inadequate.     Indeed  it  is. 

And  I  was  just  going  to  make  the  point 
that  we  do  have  in  this  province  a  high  rate 
of  alcoholism  and  it  is  possible— in  fact,  my 
discussion  with  experts  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  some  degree  the  legislation 
in  the  field  is  a  factor  in  that  situation. 

The  one  suggestion  that  I  was  going  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  perhaps— at  least 
not  perhaps,  I  think  quite  definitely— the 
time  is  ripe  when  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
liquor  legislation  should  be  reconsidered.  The 
government  is  giving  support  to  the  alco- 
holism research  foundation.  In  fact,  it  was 
created  as  a  result  of  government  legislation 
10  years  ago  or  more. 

Unfortunately,  this  foundation,  although  it 
does  some  very  fine  research  and  educational 
work,  still  spends  most  of  its  budget  on  treat- 
ment. My  suggestion  would  be  that  the 
government  should  ask  this  foundation,  and 
provide  it  with  the  funds,  to  undertake  a 
complete  review  of  our  liquor  legislation  and 
to  make  such  suggestions  as  it  sees  fit  to  the 
government.  I  prefer  that  sort  of  method  to 
the  Royal  commission  approach. 

I  think,  in  this  field,  that  people  whom 
we  have  specifically  in  the  field  studying  the 
matter,  are  the  best  people  to  deal  with  it. 
But  unless  they  are  given  a  specific  direction, 
and  given  the  funds  to  undertake  the  effort, 
I  hardly  think  it  is  likely  that  they  would, 
on  their  own  initiative,  undertake  a  complete 
study  of  our  liquor  legislation. 

That  would  be  my  suggestion  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  meantime,  these  bills  before  us  clear 
up  some  of  the  irritations  that  have  grown 
up  over  the  years  under  the  liquor  law, 
irritations,  I  suppose,  that  have  arisen  because 
of  changing  customs.  The  bills  before  us  at 
least  adapt  the  laws  that  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  to  some  changes  in  customs 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  community,  and 
for  that  reason  I  myself  propose  to  vote  for 
them. 


Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  a  couple  of  questions  in 
regard  to  section  6  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  that  would  be  better 
taken  in  committee,  getting  right  down  to 
asking  questions  on  sections. 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  right,  fine,  fine.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  regard  to  the  liquor  laws,  not  only  as 
they  presently  exist  but  prior  to  recent  pro- 
posed amendments.  All  hon.  members,  as 
well  as  citizens  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  province,  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  fairly  assess  the  situation.  It  is  a  con- 
troversial subject,  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  both  pro  and  con,  for 
many  years. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  nowhere  has  there  been 
a  greater  clamour  for  abandonment  of  the 
basic  control  features  than  from  the  benches 
opposite.    They  have  been  vociferous  in  their 
proposals  to  do  away  with  permits,  to  allow 
sale  of  liquor  in  other  than  licenced  premises, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  point  where  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  they  favour  what  amounts 
to  unrestricted- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  talked  about  it- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  May  I  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  discuss  briefly  an  event  of  significant 
importance  which  took  place  on  November 
30,  in  two  representative  jurisdictions  in  this 
province,  namely,  the  counties  of  Huron  and 
Perth. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Excuse  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unnecessarily  restrictive,  but  we 
had  instructions  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
as  to  how  to  proceed  this  afternoon.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  general  question  of  liquor. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
allow  me  to  proceed,  I  think  I  can  convince 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  wholly  out  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now,  we  have  tried  to 
obey  what  has  been  suggested.  If  we  want 
a  general  debate,  let  us  have  it,  but  let 
everybody  be  privileged  to  start  over  and 
join  in. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  correct 
in  that  regard. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  make  his  remarks 
on  the  estimates,  which  will  be  called 
shortly,  then  I  think  we  would  there  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  full  and  complete 
debate.  These  items  here  refer  to  particular 
items  which  I  think  in  themselves  might  be 
discussed. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  had  alleged,  to  start  with, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  would  undermine 
the  principles  of  The  Liquor  Control  Act,  but 
he  did  not  give  any  specific  particulars.  I 
was  hopeful  that  he  would  do  that.  I  wanted 
to  see  disclosed  here  some  of  the  hypocrisy 
that  we  hear  about.  I  would  like  to  get 
that  thoroughly  out  on  the  table  before  mid- 
night tonight. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  61,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  refer  to  the 
comments  that  I  made  when  this  bill  was 
introduced.  Again  it  might  not  be  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House  if  I  tune  it  in  by 
repeating,  to  some  extent,  the  features. 

The  Liquor  Licence  Act  was  passed  in 
1946  and  became  effective  on  January  1, 
1947,  and  provides  for  the  retail  of  liquor, 
beer  and  wine  in  licenced  premises. 

Beer  by  the  glass  in  beverage  rooms  origin- 
ally came  into  force  in  Ontario  in  1934,  at 
which  time  beer  and  wine  could  be  served 
with  meals  in  licenced  premises. 

The  present  bill,  generally  speaking,  is 
designed  to  speed  up  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  Section  1(1)  makes  it  now 
necessary  for  a  club  to  be  incorporated,  and 
to  have  been  in  existence  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  to  have  not  less  than  50  members,  in 
order  to  entitle  it  to  apply  for  a  licence. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  with  respect  to 
urban  municipalities  with  a  population  of 
over  100,000,  where  a  hotel  or  inn  is  to 
contain  not  less  than  50  bedrooms. 

A  single  member  of  the  board  may  now 
go  about  and  hold  hearings  to  facilitate 
transactions  and  hearings,  and  then  report  to 
the  board  as  a  whole,  and  the  board  will 
iiiake  decisions  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
in  front  of  the  single  member. 


I  think  that  those  are  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  3  of  section  51  of  the  Act 
creates  an  offence  to  sell  liquor  to  an  intox- 
icated person,  and  this  amendment  includes 
supplying  to  an  intoxicated  person. 

There  is  also  a  change  under  section  55, 
as  amended  by  section  7.  Section  55  creates 
an  offence  for  any  liquor  corporation  to 
finance  or  give  any  material  inducement  to 
a  licencee  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  the  liquor  corpora- 
tion. The  amendment  creates  a  similar 
offence  by  the  licencee  in  receiving  such 
financial  or  material  inducement. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  penalty 
clauses. 

The  Liquor  Licencing  Act  referred  to  in 
section  9,  is  clarified  by  referring  to  that  Act 
in  force  in  Ontario  in  1914. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  that  $10,000  fine  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  penalty  is  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  in  section  8  of  this 
bill,  subsection  2  of  section  59  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  to  insure  that  the  penalty  of  up  to 
$10,000  shall  apply  only  to  a  liquor  corpora- 
tion giving  financial  or  material  inducement 
to   the  licencee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
regarding  the  many  divisions  in  my  depart- 
ment. Today  I  feel  that  I  have  a  very 
informative  statement  to  make  regarding 
probably  the  most  important  department  in 
the  whole  government,  because  it  is  the 
axis  on  which  the  government  revolves. 

One  of  my  friends  visited  one  of  the 
Legislatures  in  the  United  States.  When  he 
returned  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it, 
and  he  said  he  was  a  bit  disappointed  because 
a    member    would    get    up,    speak    but    say 
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nothing,  no  one  listened,  and  then  everyone 
disagreed.  I  often  wondered  if  that  is  not 
true  in  other  places. 

Today  is  going  to  be  entirely  different,  so 
I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  fasten  their 
safety  belts,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  captain 
of  this  good  government  ship  (Mr.  Frost)  will 
advise  them  when  they  may  free  themselves. 
I  do  assure  them  that  I  did  everything  in 
my  power  to  make  my  remarks  short,  interest- 
ing and,  I  might  add,  educational  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  on  the 
evening  of  February  22,  at  which  time  I 
tried  to  give  them  the  factual  information 
regarding  only  two  divisions  from  my  depart- 
ment. That  is  our  companies  division  and 
our  citizenship  division. 

I  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  hon. 
members  might  find  my  remarks  not  only 
dry  but  perhaps  dusty,  and  I  do  want,  at 
this  time,  to  thank  all  the  hon.  members  for 
listening  intently  to  what  I  had  to  say. 

During  the  spring  session  of  1959,  hon. 
members  voted  my  department  the  sum  of 
$3,428,000.  This  coming  fiscal  year,  1960- 
1961,  we  estimate  that  we  will  be  spending 
about  $161,000  more  than  the  present  fiscal 
year,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $3,- 
589,000. 

This  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
salary  increases,  which  amount  to  $102,000, 
and  by  the  increase  for  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  of  $75,000.  That  is  for 
maintenance  only,  I  will  explain  that  later, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  capital  cost 
of  rehabilitation,  of  our  new  building,  and 
so  on. 

The  difference  of  $16,000  was  spent  for 
equipment  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
we  will  not  have  to  buy  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  some  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  companies  division,  which  chiefly 
show  the  expansion  that  is  going  on  within 
this  province.  In  fact,  we  could  very  well  say 
that  company  incorporations  have  sky-rock- 
eted during  the  last  year  or  two.  In  1945, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  new  companies 
incorporated  was  a  mere  600,  but  in  the 
calendar  year  1959  we  incorporated  11  times 
that  number— to  be  exact,  6,585. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  quite  an  amazing 
increase,  the  more  so,  I  would  say,  because 
these  new  companies  which  we  have  incor- 
porated cover  the  whole  field  of  industry  and 
business  enterprise  generally,  so  that  they  are 
not  limited  to  any  one  particular  type  of 
company. 


An  increase  like  this,  embracing  as  it  does 
so  many  diversified  business  concerns,  gives 
us  a  very  clear  indication,  both  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  economy  has  expanded,  as  well 
as  being  an  excellent  barometer  which  indi- 
cates that  Ontario  will  enjoy  prosperity  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  deal  for  a  few  moments 
with  the  registrar-general's  division.  This 
division  is  located  at  70  Lombard  Street  and 
is  under  the  directorship  of  the  deputy 
registrar-general  of  vital  statistics,  Mr.  Ralph 
Wallace.  This  branch  is  responsible  admin- 
istratively for  matters  pertaining  to  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  adoptions, 
changes  of  names  and  divorces,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

The  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages continued  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
during  the  past  year. 

Division  registrars  are  required  to  submit 
returns  weekly,  particularly  in  the  larger 
centres,  and  they  adhere  rigidly  to  this 
requirement. 

We  made  an  analysis  of  the  90-year  period 
—and  this  is  very  important— from  1869  to 
1959,  of  the  percentage  of  birth  registrations 
during  certain  periods.  We  found  that  in 
the  32-year  period  from  1869  to  1901,  only 
79  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  registered.  In 
the  next  30-year  period— that  is  from  1901  to 
1931— it  had  jumped  from  79  per  cent,  to 
92  per  cent,  which  were  registered.  Since 
1931,  98.44  per  cent,  of  our  births  have  been 
registered. 

This  indicates  we  are  obtaining  more 
accurate  and  more  complete  registrations,  and 
I  give  the  whole  credit  to  the  deputy  registrar- 
general  and  his  staff  for  their  untiring  efforts 
in  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  clerks 
of  all  our  municipalities,  to  make  sure  that 
every  child  born  in  Ontario  is  legally 
registered. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  does  not  think  some 
credit  is  due  to  the  baby  bonus,  which  they 
cannot  get  unless  they  register? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  will  answer  that 
later.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  has  too  much 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  I  think  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  am  not  going  to  say  it. 

I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  here  which  I  am 
not  going  to  bore  the  hon.  members  with, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  give  one  or  two,  20 
years    apart. 
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In  1939  we  had  64,000  births;  and  in 
1959  we  had  161,000.  That  baby  bonus  was 
certainly  working.  But  the  deaths  have 
increased,  too,  from  37,500  to  51,500. 

The  hon.  members  will  doubtless  know 
that  in  Ontario,  names  can  be  changed  legally 
by  a  court  order.  In  order  to  amend  a  birth 
registration,  the  registrar-general  can  accept 
a  change  of  name  order  issued  by  any  com- 
petent court  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  the 
case  of  an  adoption,  the  birth  can  be 
registered  so  as  to  show  the  adopting  parents 
as   the  actual  parents. 

During  the  past  year  the  registrar-general's 
division  has  handled  621  changes  of  name 
cases  as  well  as  over  5,000  adoptions. 

The  registrar-general's  division  has  3 
inspectors  travelling  almost  constantly  around 
the  province.  These  3  inspectors  travelled 
about  65,000  miles  last  year. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simply  to  make  sure 
that  every  child  that  is  born  is  registered 
legally,  because  we  all  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  have  a  birth  certificate 
when  they  start  school,  or  when  they  wish  to 
enter  another  country,  when  they  get  married, 
for  collecting  estates  left  by  a  will,  and 
especially  to  get  their  old  age  pensions.  Now, 
I  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  more 
important  things  that  they  need  this  birth 
certificate  for. 

Now  we  have  also  The  Marriage  Act 
division  which  falls  under  The  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

In  1950,  there  was  a  complete  revision 
made  of  the  old  Marriage  Act  which  had 
become  almost  obsolete,  and  they  brought 
in  two  main   amendments   at   that  time. 

Marriages  may  be  solemnized  only  by 
persons  authorized  under  The  Marriage  Act 
and,  second,  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage 
is  authorized  by  a  marriage  licence  which 
must  be  procured  at  least  3  days  before  the 
marriage  or  by  the  publication  of  banns— 
now  different  churches  have  different  rulings 
regarding  their  banns— or  by  special  permit. 

Then  in  1954,  this  was  amended  so  that 
judges  and  magistrates  were  given  the  power 
to  perform  marriages,  but  only  in  their  own 
chambers  or  offices,  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  In  the  first  year,  2.7  per 
cent,  of  all  the  marriages  were  civil  marriages, 
last  year  we  had  1,964  civil  marriages  or 
4.6  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  47,000 
solemnized. 

Then  in  1956  this  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  marriage  licences 
to  Indians  free  of  charge.  This  amendment 
came  into  force  on  July  1,  1956.    From  that 


date  to  January  21,  1960,  167  free  licences 
have  been  issued  to  the  Indians.  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brant  will  like  that  state- 
ment. 

Now,  we  come  again  to  our  citizenship 
division,  and  I  could  not  help  but  prepare  a 
very  short  message  on  citizenship  because 
I  feel  it  is  so  important. 

In  my  reply  to  the  Throne  address,  which 
was  given  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  I  spent  almost  half 
my  time  speaking  on  citizenship,  so  I  am  only 
going  to  deal  with  it  very  briefly. 

When  people  come  from  other  lands  to 
this  nation  of  ours,  they  look  for  and  are 
entitled  to  love,  trust  and  faith,  which  to  me 
spells  security  itself. 

Some  of  us  treat  tolerance  as  an  expendable 
luxury,  as  a  moral  comfort,  nice  to  have  but 
one  we  could  get  along  without,  if  necessary. 
We  think  we  have  acquired  it  without  much 
immediate  sacrifice,  as  we  would  buy  a  car 
or  a  refrigerator,  on  the  instalment  plan. 

There  is  so  little  active  prejudice  in  Canada 
these  days,  some  of  us  are  convinced  that 
we  must  look  across  the  United  States  border 
at  Arkansas  or  Alabama  or  the  safe  distance 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  towards  South  Africa, 
to  find  it. 

This  comfortable  illusion  is  just  that,  of 
course.  Prejudices  based  on  racial  or  religious 
differences  can  be  found  just  around  the 
corner  on  any  town's  main  street,  playground 
or  residential  subdivision.  Or,  tragically,  it 
can  be  found  sometimes  well-hidden  in  the 
hearts  of  honest  men  and  women,  who  work 
hard,  pay  their  taxes,  and  are  convinced  that 
they  are  raising  their  children  to  be  fine 
citizens. 

The  respecting  of  men  as  individuals,  rather 
than  rejecting  them  for  their  racial  origin  or 
religious  beliefs,  is  not  a  passive  virtue.  It 
should  come  through  the  active  gestures  of 
extending  the  hand  of  friendship  in  our  own 
communities,  of  the  act  of  renunciation  of 
restrictive  covenants,  of  impressing  upon  our 
children  the  undemocratic  futility  of  the 
lurking  prejudicies  they  may  have  acquired. 

We  must  remember  that  our  country  was 
built  on  tolerance  originally,  on  the  mutual 
admissions  of  French-  and  English-speaking 
Canadians;  that  each  group  had  religious 
beliefs  and  customs  which  had  to  be  respected 
for  Canada  to  became  a  great  nation.  There 
is  less  room  now  than  ever,  in  Canada's 
broad  future,  for  the  degrading  pettiness  of 
intolerance  and  discrimination  based  on  these 
differences. 

If  our  country  is  to  fulfil  its  great  promise, 
it  must  be  made  a  place  where  democracy 
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and  equality  of  opportunity,  are  not  treated 
as  mere  platitudes,  but  where  they  are 
actively  practiced  as  a  way  of  life  dedicated  to 
respect  the  individual,  his  spirit,  culture 
and  intellect. 

In  today's  diversified  world,  no  less  a  vision 
can  assume  the  ultimate  ennoblement  of  man- 
kind or  even  his  survival.  Let  us  give  these 
people,  who  have  come  to  make  their  homes 
in  our  land,  the  right  hand  of  comfort  and 
friendliness. 

Now,  just  for  a  moment  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly 
(Mr.  Lewis)  and  his  tasks.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
can  be  very,  very  proud  of  the  clerk  of  this 
House,  and  may  I  say  his  late  father  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  this  staff. 

Now,  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly 
is  the  principal  executive  of  the  assembly  and 
through  his  hands  all  the  work  of  the 
assembly  passes.  Petitions,  including  petitions 
for  private  bills,  are  lodged  with  the  clerk, 
and  all  bills  introduced  for  consideration  by 
the  Legislature  are  in  keeping  of  the  clerk 
from  their  introduction  until  their  final  dis- 
position. 

The  bills  which  become  law  are  certified 
by  the  clerk  and  are  retained  in  his  custody. 
All  records  of  the  assembly  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  clerk. 

Then  we  come  for  a  moment  to  the  post 
office,  or  we  might  call  it  the  House  of 
assembly  mailing  division.  Now  this  division 
was  formerly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Treasury,  and  became  the  responsibility  of  my 
department  one  year  ago,  on  April  1,  1959. 
It  is  staffed  by  Ontario  government  personnel. 

Mail  is  first  delivered  in  bulk  to  the  House 
of  assembly  by  the  Dominion  government  post 
office,  and  is  sorted  by  the  mailing  divisions 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  various  departments. 

The  division  meters  98  per  cent,  of  the 
outgoing  mail.  The  remaining  two  per  cent, 
is  accounted  for  by  stamps  that  are  sold  to 
the  departments  and  individual  civil  servants, 
as  well  as  any  person  who  wishes  to  come  in 
and  buy.  But  the  one  thing  that  we  want  to 
remember  is  this,  that  our  post  office  here  has 
no  revenue  whatever. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  Queen's  printer 
division. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about 
this  for  I  expect  a  little  controversy  later  on. 
The  Queen's  printer  purchases  binding, 
engraving,  envelopes,  letterpress,  lithograph- 
ing paper,  plate  printing,  ruling,  stationery 
and  tags  for  all  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  Queen's 
printer  places  orders  from  the  various  depart- 


ments across  the  whole  of  this  province  in 
such  a  way  that  each  and  every  part  of 
Ontario  receives  part  of  this  printer's  business. 
In  1943,  orders  were  placed  with  240  com- 
panies.   Last  year,  with  948. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  last  division,  which 
I  feel  is  very,  very  important.  It  is  our 
alcoholic  research  foundation. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  who 
have  made  a  great  contribution  toward  the 
foundation. 

I  am  going  to  just  mention  some  of  the 
heads,  and  one  who  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  foundation,  and  that  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Kelly,  QC,  who  is  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  Now,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  foundation  in  1951  and  1952,  and  it 
was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  we  moved 
from  Erindale,  from  Brookside,  outside  of 
Cooksville  to  9-11  Bedford  Road. 

Then  Mr.  Isaac  P.  McNabb  has  been  the 
chairman  since  1953.  And  all  that  I  am  going 
to  say  about  him,  although  I  could  talk  for 
some  time,  is  that  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
have  been  tremendously  important  factors 
in  the  healthy  growth  of  this  foundation. 

Then  we  have  Professor  Ferguson.  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson  was  first  professor  of 
pharmacology,  I  believe,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  now  he  is  professor  of  hygiene, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  medical  advisory 
board.  Now,  remember,  we  take  in  all  of  our 
universities  in  Ontario  and  Dr.  Ferguson  is 
the  one  who  heads  this  up  as  well  as  many 
other  things  he  has  done. 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  the  director  of  medical 
services  and  research,  and  Mr.  Robertson  is 
the  director  of  education. 

Since  the  beginning,  Mr.  David  Archibald 
has  been  the  executive  director,  and  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  Mr.  Archibald  who 
has  now  become  world  famous  in  this  field. 

Now,  he  is  at  the  moment,  president  of  the 
North  American  association  of  alcoholism  pro- 
grammes, and  he  was  the  man  who  was 
mostly  responsible  for  getting  the  United 
States  federal  government  to  pass  legislation 
in  order  to  give  $1  million  in  the  next  3 
years  towards  alcoholic  research. 

Then  just  recently  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment planned  a  small,  top  level,  scientific 
conference  on  problems  of  alcohol  and  road 
traffic.  This  was  to  be  held  in  Washington 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
our  foundation  could  not  go  at  the  moment, 
they  put  this  off  until  June  of  this  year,  at 
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which  time  it  is  to  be  held  in  the   city  of 
Toronto. 

So  that  alone  tells  hon.  members  the  story 
of  the  type  of  men  that  we  have  who  are 
working  for  our  foundation. 

Now  I  have  divided  this,  my  last  topic, 
into  more  or  less,  two  parts.  The  first,  I  am 
going  to  call  my  own  impressions  of  the 
factors  that  lead  up  to  chronic  alcoholism. 

We  can  all  be  very  proud  of  our  alcoholism 
research  foundation,  it  ranks  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  world  health 
association.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  that 
they  realize  that,  in  order  to  make  a  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
they  must  enlist  and  give  special  training  to 
the  clergy,  the  leaders  of  our  people,  medical 
nurse  students,  practicing  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  many  other  groups,  which  are  quite  out- 
side of  the  administration  and  highly 
specialized  personnel  doing  research. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  not  either  a  new 
nor  is  it  a  rare  condition,  it  is  now  recognized 
as  a  disease.  Unless  treated,  it  becomes 
progressive,  leading  to  ruin  of  the  patient, 
both  as  an  individual,  as  a  family  person,  and 
as    a    member    of    society. 

I  do  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  alcoholic 
patients  may  be  managed  best  by  the  local 
general  practitioner,  providing  of  course,  he 
has  had  a  training  in  this  field.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  general  practitioner  has  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  seeing  the  patient 
in  his  community  relationships,  and  partic- 
ularly in  his  home,  which  gives  him  a  clear 
insight  into  the  man's  complete  environment. 

A  chronic  alcoholic  is  an  addict  who  can 
be  recognized  by  his  uncontrollable  desire 
for  alcoholic  beverages.  He  continues  to 
use  alcohol  even  when  it  interferes  with  his 
health  and  his  success  in  life.  He  drinks 
excessively,  which  causes  trouble  between 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  family.  It 
interferes  with  his  job  and  places  it  in 
jeopardy  and  even  injures  his  position  in 
society. 

Such  a  patient  takes  one  or  two  drinks,  and 
he  finds  it  either  impossible  to  stop,  or  he 
refuses  to  do  so.  In  contrast  with  a  social 
drinker,  who  can  take  it  or  leave  it  alone, 
the  chronic  alcoholic  has  lost  all  control  of 
his  drinking  habits  and  alcohol  has  become 
his  master. 

There  are  many  causes  for  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  when  we  ask  ourselves  just 
why  the  patient  drinks  alcoholic  beverages 
to  excess  and  becomes  a  problem  drinker,  we 
should  look  into  these  various  causes,  and 
remove    them   if    at   all   possible.     Everyday 


life  is  a  mixture  of  pleasant  experiences  and 
threatening  moments,  and  it  is  to  ameliorate 
the  emotional  effects  of  the  latter  that 
alcoholic  beverages   are   imbibed. 

The  threat  may  be  a  financial  one,  as  for 
example  the  loss  of  a  job  due  to  a  layoff. 
It  may  arise  out  of  the  untoward  impersonal 
relationship  with  a  boss,  under  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  work.  A  catastrophe  may  l>e 
impending  in  the  individual's  marital  life. 
But  in  any  case,  the  threat  to  the  individual 
excites  fear  of  an  outcome  difficult  to  bear. 

This  response  to  fear  is  anxiety  or  tension, 
and  alcohol  is  one  of  the  devices  used  by 
man  to  minimize  these  uncomfortable  feelings. 
The  action  of  alcohol  releases  the  individual 
from  his  uneasy  state,  and  gives  him  a 
feeling  of  well-being,  for  the  time  at  least. 

Even  if  his  contentment  is  only  temporary 
and  exists  on  an  illusory  basis,  finally  in  the 
confirmed  alcoholic,  the  cells  of  the  body  and 
particularly  those  of  the  brain  become 
changed.  They  function  better  with  alcohol 
than  without  it.  For  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  excites  abstinence  symptoms 
including  weakness,  tremor,  perspiration,  or 
grave  results  are  vomiting,  fever,  tachacardia 
and  even  convulsions  and  delirium. 

All  these  difficulties  can  be  reversed  by 
taking  additional  alcoholic  beverages.  This 
however,  is  a  most  undesirable  expedient. 

So  the  action  of  alcohol  is  diffused  through- 
out the  body.  We  drink  alcoholic  beverages 
chiefly  for  their  action  on  the  brain,  and 
this  action  causes  different  people  to  react 
altogether  differently.  All  parts  of  the  brain 
are  necessarily  affected,  but  the  sympto- 
matology reveals  that  the  areas  of  the  brain 
first  to  be  involved  are  those  of  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

With  the  average  person,  imbibing  the  first 
drink  or  two  of  alcohol  causes  stimulation, 
followed  by  depression.  We  get  changes  in 
memory,  judgment,  reasoning  and  the  fine 
relation  of  muscular  movements  are  among 
the  first  brain  functions  to  be  lost. 

The  chronic  alcoholic,  who  uses  alcoholic 
beverages  as  a  crutch,  when  he  takes  a  drink, 
usually  becomes  alert.  Yet  awareness  of  his 
environment  is  dim,  so  that  he  is  also 
less  sensitive  to  social  pressures  as  well  as 
to  self-criticism.  The  inhibitions  learned  from 
earliest  childhood  are   set  aside. 

This  loss  of  cortical  control  is  the  source 
of  the  so-called  stimulating  action  of  alcohol. 
In  fact,  the  excitement,  seen  during  the 
early  stages  of  acute  alcoholism,  is  attributed 
to  the  release  of  lower  brain  functions  from 
their  customary  constraints. 
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The  alcoholic's  conversation  is  free  and 
may  become  too  free;  his  actions  are  un- 
certain  and   even   offensive    at   times. 

The  development  of  alcoholism  is  frequently 
an  insidious  process.  Usually  the  disease 
progresses  through  a  series  of  graded  changes. 
At  first  the  patient  may  have  drunk  alcoholic 
beverages  occasionally,  and  then  only  for 
the  anxiety-relieving  action.  Later,  in  relying 
on  alcohol  for  more  continuous  relief,  he 
drank  daily  so  that  he  finally  felt  more  com- 
fortable   by    evening. 

By  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  drink 
greater  volumes  of  alcoholic  beverages 
because  his  tolerance  to  alcohol  is  increased. 
Next,  he  may  become  subjected  to  black-outs 
and  forget  completely  in  the  morning  what 
he  said  or  did  the  previous  evening.  When 
this  occurs,  he  is  well  along  on  the  path  of 
chronic    alcoholism. 

Now,  hon.  members  will  remember  a  few 
days  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  stated  in 
this  House  that  blood  tests  and  the  breatha- 
lizer  should  be  used  as  evidence  in  court 
cases  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
certainly  not  on  a  mandatory  basis.  Now 
I  consulted  some  experts  in  the  field  and 
they  were  in  full  agreement. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Experts  from 
where?    What  experts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Experts  from  the  founda- 
tion, from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  they  were  not  in  agree- 
ment. I  consulted  some  there  and  they  were 
not  in  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now  these  are  their 
words,  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  know. 
The  hon.  member  can  talk  all  he  likes  when 
I  am  through,  but  let  me  finish  this.  And 
I  want  hon.  members  to  listen  to  it,  and 
take  it  in,  and  be  Presbyterian  Christians, 
if  they  want  to  be. 

However,  a  man  who  is  used  to  drinking 
almost  daily,  or  at  least  quite  often,  will  find 
that  two  ounces  of  liquor  gives  him  very 
little  lift,  and  he  can  take  several  drinks 
without  showing  it  too  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  person  has  never  had  a  drink  or 
has  had  very  few  drinks,  although  the  blood 
level  may  be  the  same,  this  man  has  also  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  being  drunk.  His 
tongue  is  thick,  his  gait  is  far  from  steady, 
and  all  in  all  the  police  officer  in  charge 
would  say  that  he  was  impaired  for  driving. 
That  is  what  we  call  tolerance. 

,     Now   we   take   the   breathalizer— 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  You  take  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  that  is  all  right, 
there  were  certain  ones  who  needed  it  last 
night,  I  will  tell  them  that.  I  would  have 
had  it  there  last  night  if  I  had  just  thought 
of  it. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  become  learned 
people,  I  want  them  to  listen  to  this. 

When  the  breathalizer  is  used,  the  person 
is  asked  to  inhale  and  exhale  into  a  balloon- 
type  bag.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  breathe  very 
shallow. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  will  answer  questions 
just  as  soon  as  I  am  through  with  this  epistle. 

In  this  manner,  he  only  gets  the  air  from 
his  bronchi.  But  if  he  has  not  had  informa- 
tion regarding  these  tests,  he  might  breathe 
deeply  and  empty  his  alveoli,  where  he  has 
the  greatest  concentration  of  alcohol.  Now 
those  are  the  air  cells. 

If  one  just  breathes  from  the  top  of  the 
lungs  to  the  bronchi— hon.  members  all  know 
what  those  are— why  one  gets  a  low  concen- 
tration of  blood  alcohol  when  the  test  is 
finished.  If  one  breathes  deeply  and  brings 
it  right  up  from  the  base  of  the  lung,  then 
one  gets  a  much  higher  blood  level.  Now 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  is  deviating 
the  course  of  justice  in  giving  the  country 
this  advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  am  very  happy  to  do 
so  if  I  can  get  an  audience. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  answer 
a  question  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  would  like  to  finish, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions, 
and  I  hope  the  hon.  member  will  have  for- 
gotten it  by  that  time. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  8,  each  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  received  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation.  I  hope  that  they  have  all  read 
it,  because  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  them 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  relating 
to  alcohol. 

I  have  had  many  consultations  with  the 
alcoholism  foundation  and  the  senior  officials 
of  the  foundation  for  9  or  10  years  now,  and 
I  know  they  have  been  working,  very  ardu- 
ously on  every  aspect  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
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I  realize  that  this  is  a  rugged  situation,  and 
I  rationalize  my  many  difficulties  in  my 
attempt  to  cover  this  topic  by  suggesting 
that  this  job  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  a 
month,  a  year— it  will  take  many  years.  The 
subject  is  too  complex,  too  widespread,  to 
bring  together  completely  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

However,  I  do  hope  to  cover  a  few,  or 
what  I  consider  to  be,  the  highlights  in  the 
field. 

We  often  think  of  alcoholism  as  a  new  prob- 
lem, and  we  often  talk  about  new  approaches 
to  the  problem.  But  do  hon.  members  realize 
that  there  was  a  very  serious  problem  of 
drinking  in  the  third  century  BC?  The 
story  is  told  by  Athenaeus.  The  people  of 
Odessa  worshipped  the  sun  god,  and  used  to 
bring  offerings  of  various  kinds  to  the  temple. 
It  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  bring  wine 
to  the  temple.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was 
to  avoid  exposing  the  drivers  of  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  god  to  the  risk  of  getting  drunk. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  they  have  demerit 
marks  in  those  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  No,  they  had  no  demerit 
marks,  nor  did  they  have  blood  tests  either. 

The  exhilarating,  intoxicating  and  problem- 
making  effects  of  fermented  sugars  and  other 
carbohydrates  have  been  with  us  since  the 
first  primitive  man  began  experimenting  with 
fresh  and  rotting  fruit,  with  leaves,  bark, 
roots,  flowers  and  seeds.  Inquisitive,  ingeni- 
ous man,  early  in  his  history,  came  upon 
many  substances  with  medicinal  qualities 
including  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  first  formal  attempt  by  legal  means  to 
control  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  of  which 
we  have  record,  was  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Babylonian  king,  2100  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  code  of  the  king  of  the  day 
restricted  the  number  of  drinking  places  in 
his  kingdom,  and  defined  in  some  detail  the 
classes  of  people  who  could  not  enter  these 
establishments.  I  find  it  remarkable  that 
principles  laid  down  some  4,000  years  ago 
should  still  be  very  much  in  evidence  in 
alcoholic  beverage  control  laws  in  some  of 
our  Canadian  provinces  as  well  as  many  states 
in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  that 
research  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  must 
attempt  to  answer,  is  the  specific  cause  of 
alcoholism.  To  some  people,  this  should  not 
be  a  difficult  question,  because  after  all,  what 
else  but  alcohol  causes  alcoholism? 

However,  a  closer  inspection  will  reveal 
the  statement,  "alcohol  causes  chronic  alco- 


holism," is  about  as  incorrect  as  the  reverse 
statement,  "alcohol  is  not  the  cause  of  chronic 
alcoholism." 

That  alcohol  is  a  causative  agent  or  a 
part  of  the  cause  of  alcoholism,  cannot  be 
denied,  certainly,  and  definite  alcoholism 
must  include  a  conventional  man  and  alcohol. 

However,  those  who  propose  alcohol  as  the 
cause  of  alcoholism  must  answer  a  further 
question,  namely:  "Why  would  only  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  people  who  drink,  develop  chronic  alco- 
holism?" 

Clearly  some  other  factor,  or  group  of 
factors,  must  be  present  to  assist  or  impel 
the  drinker  to  develop  this  condition.  A 
search  for  these  other  factors  has  ranged  far 
and  wide,  but  has  led  mainly  into  3  broad 
areas:  (1)  the  physiological  area;  (2)  the 
psychological  area;  and  (3)  the  social-cultural 
area. 

Our  foundation  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
research,  has  kept  in  touch  with  other  research 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  is  a 
physiological  or  psychological  cause,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  isolated. 

That  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  coming  year, 
our  alcoholism  research  foundation  is  going 
to  expand  on  two  things  particularly.  One 
is  research  and  the  other  is  education. 

We  have  put  in  our  estimates  $75,000  for 
this  work  and  that  is  only  part  of  the  money 
because  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
will  be  spending  an  estimated  $75,000  to  start 
rehabilitation  on  our  new  site  at  the  corner 
of  Harbord  Street  and  Huron  Street  in 
Toronto. 

In  regard  to  our  educational  programme 
for  the  future,  they  have  almost  ready  for 
publication  a  handbook  which  we  hope  will 
be  taught  in  our  schools. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  his  staff  for 
working  in  close  association  with  our  founda- 
tion. I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  for  their  work  in  co-operation  with 
our  foundation. 

So  I  do  wish  every  success  to  our  alco- 
holism research  foundation  in  their  expansion 
programme  dealing  with  these  two  basic 
things— research  and  education,  education 
starting  at  14  years  of  age,  or  one  might  say, 
when  they  enter  secondary  schools. 

Antabuse  tablets  were  brought  out  during 
the  late   1940's.     It  is   a  deterrent,   and  if 
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excreted  from  the  body  very,  very  slowly, 
taking  5  to  7  days.  If  the  patient  takes 
alcohol  during  this  time,  he  has  a  violent 
allergic  reaction. 

Now  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Professor 
Ferguson,  who  is  chairman  of  our  medical 
advisory  board.  He  was  professor  of  phar- 
macology in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
now  professor  of  hygiene,  who  developed 
temposil— citrated  calcium  carbimide.  This 
is  also  a  deterrent,  but  it  is  excreted  from  the 
body  within  24  hours.  It  is  much  safer  than 
antabuse,  and  if  the  patient  should  take  liquor 
during  that  24  hours,  the  allergic  reaction 
he  gets  is  a  very  minimal  one. 

Psychotherapy  has  a  place  in  the  treatment 
providing  no  compulsory  methods  are  used. 

I  do  want  to  mention  here  the  alcoholics 
anonymous  organization. 

I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  our 
alcoholics  anonymous,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Canada,  and  particularly  this 
great  province  of  Ontario. 

This  organization  has  no  specific  treatment 
and  is  non-sectarian,  but  they  combine 
psychotherapy  with  a  Christian  outlook.  They 
believe  in  prayer,  and  do  not  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  Omnipotent  Being,  but  they 
believe  that,  along  with  this  religious  concept, 
they  must  have  action  within  themselves  in 
helping  to  control  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages during  rehabilitation. 

This  rehabilitation  may  be  very  long 
because,  in  dealing  with  alcoholics,  we  do 
not  believe  in  using  the  term  cure,  but  rather 
trends,  that  is  the  length  of  time  that  the 
patient  has  gone  since  he  had  his  last  drink. 

My  closing  remark  is  that,  once  a  chronic 
alcoholic  has  had  one  of  the  above  treatments, 
he  must  never  take  another  drink  again.  If 
he  does,  he  simply  has  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course  of  treatment  and  start  all 
over  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  but 
I  was  trying  to  get  some  questions  addressed 
to  him  before  he  concluded  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  was  just  wanting  a 
<lrink. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collings  (Beaches):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  in  the  presentation  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  estimates,  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  the  House  that  the 
liquor  control  board  has  completed  and  is 
operating  two  new  warehouses,  one  in  Ottawa 
and  one  in  Fort  William.  At  both  these 
locations,  there  is  a  new  modern  store  with 


a  wine  display.  We  have  in  operation  50 
retail  stores  which  are  owned  directly  by  the 
board. 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  pleased  to 
know  of  the  experience  of  the  building  pro- 
gramme of  the  board.  It  has  been,  in  our 
opinion,  highly  successful.  I  might  say  that 
we  have  now  a  total  investment  in  land  and 
buildings  of  $17.5  million.  This  figure  includes 
our  head  office  and  Toronto  warehouse  which 
was  completed  in  1955  at  a  cost  of  $8.5 
million.  I  might  point  out  that  on  contracts 
covering  our  new  building  programme  since 
1957,  which  have  been  signed  through  our 
architects  with  contractors  by  public  tender 
for  $6,129,819,  the  final  costs  amounted  to 
$6,318,314.  This  was  accounted  for  by  archi- 
tects' change  of  orders  amounting  to  $188,495 
or  3.075  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  table 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  provincial 
auditor  relative  to  the  accounting  procedures 
of  the  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  in  con- 
nection with  the  fixed  assets  comprising  land, 
buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  fixtures  and 
alterations  to  owned  and  rented  premises. 

I  also  wish  to  table  a  report  covering  the 
expenditures  on  our  building  programme  of 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  at  the 
last  session  I  tabled  a  statement  showing  an 
estimated  expenditure  on  new  buildings  of 
$2  million.  We  will  have  expended  by  March 
31,  1960,  approximately  $1,633,993.  This 
amount  will  be  retained  out  of  the  net  profits 
for  the  current  year,  and  will  appear  on  our 
profit  and  loss  statement  as  of  March  31, 
1960. 

Now  our  building  programme  for  the  period 
April  1,  1960  to  March  31,  1961  is  outlined 
in  a  further  report  I  am  now  tabling,  which 
shows  that  we  propose  to  replace  existing 
stores  in  Rainy  River,  Hastings,  Cochrane, 
Belleville,  St.  Thomas,  Toronto-Rogers  Road, 
Fort  Frances.  We  propose  to  buy  the  existing 
building  in  Guelph  which  we  are  now  occupy- 
ing. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  replacements 
is  $625,000.  We  plan  to  establish  new  stores 
in  Bowmanville,  Lakefield,  Petawawa,  Orange- 
ville,  Caledonia,  Tecumseh,  Goderich,  Exeter, 
Lucan,  Iroquois,  and  one  other  location 
that  is  under  consideration,  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  $850,000  or  a  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1961,  of 
$1,475,000. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  agree  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  board  to  provide 
up-to-date  and  modern  buildings  for  the 
carrying   on   of   the    public   business   in   an 
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efficient  manner.  I  might  also  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  board  has  signed  agree- 
ments on  a  rental  basis  for  stores  at  Cold- 
water,  Manitowaning,  Sioux  Narrows,  and 
Hanover. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  had  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  wanted  to  address 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

In  his  references  to  the  breathalizer,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  consulted 
the  works  of  Dr.  Leonard  Goldberg  of  the 
Karclouska  institute,  or  even  the  contempor- 
ary works  here  of  Dr.  Ward  Smith  of  the 
crime  laboratory  in  the  province,  and  whether 
the  opinions  he  expressed,  expresses  any  of 
the  conclusions  that  either  of  those  eminent 
gentlemen  have  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  answer  the  hon.  member  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  know  of  the  first  person  he 
mentioned,  but  I  certainly  know  of  our  own 
university  men,  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Lukas, 
who  worked  with  him.  Now,  they  have  not 
come  out  with  any  dictatorial  statement  say- 
ing this  path  must  be  taken,  but  it  does  help 
to  fill  out  the  picture.  When  a  doctor  makes 
a  diagnosis,  he  does  not  diagnose  on  one 
symptom.  He  takes  a  number  of  symptoms, 
makes  his  differential  diagnosis,  and  brings 
it  together. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  These 
people  over  here  want  to  send  persons  to 
jail  on  one  symptom.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  it  at  all.  Non- 
sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  the  attitude,  I 
know,  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Lukas,  that  it  is 
one  factor. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  does  Rabinovich  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  not  seen  him  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Neither  did  he,  that  is 
both  of  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  does  not  expect  a  civil 
servant  to  lay  down  a  policy.  That  is  the 
job  of  my  hon.  friends  in  the  front  rows  over 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  be  convicted  on  one  factor,  when  he 
knows  there  are  5  or  6? 


Mr.  Singer:  I  asked  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  if  Dr.  Ward  Smith,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  crime  laboratory,  had  not 
recommended  that  this  be  incorporated  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  been  suggesting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  answered  that.  I  said 
he  is  certainly  in  favour  of  it  being  one 
factor  only. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
has  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Rabinovich,  a  name 
equally  to  be  conjured  with  in  the  field  of 
research  in  Canada,  has  come  out  very,  very 
forcibly  against  this. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Yes,  Dr.  Rabinovich  is  one  of  the  great 
authorities  in  this  matter,  residing  as  he  does 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  true  a 
person  has  to  have  considerable  of  this 
world's  goods  to  get  him  to  come  into  court 
to  give  evidence,  but  he  disagrees  entirely. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  are 
so  many  opinions  over  there,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  be  prepared 
to  set  aside  a  few  hours  when  we  could 
debate  this  whole  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  debating  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  I  would  get  the  floor 
more  quickly  if  my  name  was  Rabinovich. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  got  the  impression  in 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  earlier  remarks  that 
he  thought  that  there  was  some  reluctance  or 
restraint  on  our  side  of  the  House  to  get  into 
a  discussion  of  this  problem  of  alcohol.  He 
can  see,  from  the  difficulty  that  we  have  in 
restraining  my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre, 
that  we  are  just  itching  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  it. 

We  heard  a  comprehensive  statement  from 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  this  afternoon. 
We  heard  a  much  more  protracted  one  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches. 

Now,  I  just  want,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
focus  for  a  moment,  upon  the  slip  of  the 
tongue  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made 
this  afternoon.  When  he  was  introducing 
this  topic  he  said  that  we  would  get  into  a 
wide  range  of  discussion  of  the  liquor 
problem.  He  did  not  say  we  would  discuss 
the  system  of  distribution  and  sale  and  con- 
trol, but  he  named  it  for  what  it  is  in  this 
province,  a  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  That  is- 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  And  it  is  to  that  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  statement  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  emphasized  almost  exclusively  the 
question  of  alcoholism.  Now,  with  great 
respect  to  him,  I  say  that  that  entirely  misses 
the  point.  We  are  not  concerned,  over  here, 
with  that  very  small  segment  of  the  drinkers 
of  society  who  can  be  identified  as  alco- 
holics- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  we  are  concerned  about 
is  all  questions  of  excessive  drinking  and 
inebriety.  We  would  rather  focus  on  the 
path  along  which  the  alcoholic  or  the  inebri- 
ate goes,  and  the  damages  and  the  human 
suffering  he  causes  before  he  arrives  in  that 
morbid  state  when  he  can  be  called  an  alco- 
holic. I  say  this  because  there  is  the  great 
problem  to  society  along  that  route. 

Now,  one  cannot  consider  that  question  of 
drinking  in  our  society  unless  one  considers 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  society  adopts 
toward  it.  Alcohol  is  certainly  a  social 
problem  of  many  centuries'  standing.  It  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  It  cuts  across  all 
strata  of  society,  and  the  wealthy  man  as 
well  as  the  poor  individual  can  be  afflicted 
by  it. 

Now  who,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  House 
has  not  seen  the  ramifications  and  manifesta- 
tions in  human  sufferings  caused  by  the 
problem?  I  venture  to  say  that  each  and 
every  hon.  member  of  the  House  has  either 
some  family  connection  with  a  person  who 
has  been  victimized  by  alcohol,  or  certainly 
has  an  intimate  social  relationship  with  a 
person  of  that  type. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  outside  this  House 
to  consider  some  of  the  attitudes  that  are 
adopted  towards  insobriety.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  sees 
alcohol  in  its  relation  to  lawlessness.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  a  doctor  himself, 
would  see  it  in  relation  to  the  effects  upon 
the  body,  including  malnutrition  and  diseases 
commonly  associated  with  alcoholism.  The 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer),  a  clergvman,  sees  it  as  the  moral 
difficulties  it  involves  and  the  human  misery 
to  the  institution  of  the  family  that  it 
creates. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile),  I  venture  to  say,  would  see  it  in 
terms  of  the  poverty  that  it  causes  to  the 
family. 


The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
no  doubt  would  see  it  in  terms  of  the 
economic  loss  it  causes.  Probably  he  knows 
that  the  alcoholic  loses  from  18  to  22  days 
away  from  his  work  each  year  as  a  direct 
result  of  inebriety.  And  even  when  the 
inebriate  is  there  at  his  job,  if  he  is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  alcohol,  he  is  only  half 
a  man  at  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
(Mr.  Cathcart)  probably  sees  it  with  the 
brightest  picture  of  all.  He  probably  wants 
to  know  how  he  can  dispense  more  of  it  to 
visitors  from  south  of  the  border. 

But  no  matter  what  glasses  one  dons  in 
looking  at  the  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
must  come  to  the  ultimate  realization  that 
alcohol,  alcoholism  and  inebriety  constitute 
a  social,  economic  and  human  problem, 
replete  with  loss,  damage,  danger,  misery, 
shame  and  disgrace. 

But  fundamentally,  alcoholism  is  a  question 
of  human  unhappiness.  It  is  an  individual 
problem.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  failure 
of  the  individual  to  find  happiness  in  his 
environment. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  those  facts, 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  constitute 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  this  government 
in  office.  I  draw  these  figures  from  the 
report  of  the  alcoholism  research  foundation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Would  the  hon.  member 
mind  repeating  those  figures  please? 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  not  quoted  them 
yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  want  to  give  him  all 
the  chance  possible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  foundation  estimated  that, 
in  1948,  65  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population 
drank.  In  1956  the  foundation  estimated  that 
71  per  cent,  of  adults  in  this  province  took  a 
drink. 

Well,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a  short 
space  of  8  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  6 
per  cent,  of  those  who  find  some  solace  or 
need  and  refuge  in  alcohol. 

On  the  other  hand,  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  Ontario  increased  from  1946. 
Where  1.28  gallons  per  capita  per  year  were 
consumed  in  1956  that  figure  is  1.78  per 
capita  per  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  an  improvement,  it 
certainly  is.  It  is  an  improvement  for  the 
Treasury  of  this  province.   But  I  do  not  know 
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that    it    is    an    improvement    in    any    other 
field  of  human  relationship. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Does  the  hon.  member  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  tourists  coming  in 
might  take  a  drink? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No.  I  am  talking  about  citizens 
of  this  province.  Now  commensurate  with  it, 
of  course,  there  is  an  increasing  percentage 
of  alcoholics.  In  1945,  the  rate  per  100,000 
of  adult  population  over  20  years  of  age 
was  fixed  at  1,040.  In  1956,  the  number  per 
100,000  is  2,210.  In  other  words,  alcoholism 
—as  defined  by  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation,  Mr.  Chairman— in  11  years  more 
than  doubled.  How  is  it  reflected  in  real 
terms?  In  the  ninth  report  of  the  foundation, 
they  tell  us  that  20,000  were  charged  last 
year  with  being  publicly  drunk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  he  wants  more  outlets?  Does  he  think 
that  is  one  of  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  getting  around  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  he  tell  us  whether 
he- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story 
in  my  own  way.  I  thank  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  his  assistance.  He  is  always 
trying   to    be   helpful. 

May  I  say  to  him  that  my  remarks  will 
probably  be  as  contentious  as  that  question- 
able view  of  the  constitution  that  he  expostu- 
lated last  night.  I  am  sure  that  R.  B.  Bennett 
turned  over  in  his  grave  if  his  spirit  heard  it. 
As  I  was  saying,  to  get  back  to  the  subject, 
20,000  were  charged  last  year  with  being 
publicly  drunk.  Eight  thousand  of  our  citizens 
were  charged  with  impaired  driving.  This 
represents  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the 
court  work  in  Ontario  annually. 

Now  what  did  we  do  about  treatment?  In 
1959,  the  following  service  for  alcoholics 
were  offered: 

Individuals  admitted  to  general  hospitals, 
143;  individuals  admitted  to  Brookside  clinic, 
284;  new  patients  seen  in  the  year,  946. 
With  an  alcoholism  rate  of  2,210  per  100,000 
population,  and  a  population  growth  in 
Ontario  of  150,000  per  year,  we  are  adding 
3,300  new  alcoholics  per  year,  and  all  treat- 
ment facilities  saw  only  946  patients  last 
year. 

But  I  say  that  if  we  had  a  hospital  bed 
for  every  person  afflicted  with  inebriety  or 
given  to  addicted  drinking,  in  this  province, 
we  would  never  cure  the  problem.   What  we 


must  change  is  our  attitude  toward  the 
consumption  of  alcohol.  This  is  where  the 
role  of  government  in  the  realm  of  public 
education  comes  to  the  fore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now  just  a  minute,  what 
the  hon.  member  is  saying  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  We  have  got  to  have- 
Mr.  Sopha:  As  I  was  saying— and  I  will 
repeat  that  statement— it  is  in  the  realm  of 
public  education,  in  changing  the  attitude 
toward  excessive  drinking,  that  the  role  of 
government  comes  to  the  fore.  That  is  my 
proposition  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary* 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  has  been  4,000  years 
since  that  problem- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  when  the  day  comes  that  the 
impaired  individual,  who  suggests  to  his 
host  or  hostess  that  he  is  going  to  drive  his 
car,  is  treated  by  society  with  the  same  degree 
of  social  ostracism  as  if  he  had  just  brought 
up  on  the  living  room  rug  in  the  home,  then 
we  will  have  the  problem  of  impaired 
driving- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Will  my  hon.  friend  permit  me  to  raise  one 
question  on  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Yes,  I'll  permit  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  just  want  to  say  this, 
that  speaking  of  the  impaired  driver,  the 
sooner  that  society  all  over  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  realizes  that  a  person  who 
drinks  should  not  drive,  the  better. 

Several  hon.  members:  What  was  the 
question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  public  attitudes  are 
changed  with  the  encouragement  of  this 
government,  so  that  it  will  be  thought  to  be 
a  mark  of  social  disgrace  if  a  person  gets 
behind  the  wheel  after  he  has  been  drinking, 
then  we  will  have  that  problem  licked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  feels  like  passing  a 
law,  does  he? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  well  we  do  not  need  any 
more  laws,  because  all  the  laws  we  put  in 
the  statute  books  will  never  be  enforceable 
until  public  attitudes  accept  their  spirit,  and 
public  conscience  enforces  their  theme  in  the 
way  the  law  enforcement  officers  never  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  he  is  talking  some 
sense. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law.  That 
term  is  ill  advised,  and  I  must  change  it.  Let 
me  say  a  word  about  the  lack  of  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  in  this  province. 

Every  hon.  member  in  this  House  is  aware 
of  the  colossal  disrespect  that  there  is  for  the 
liquor  laws  of  this  province.  Police  officers, 
in  any  case,  are  ashamed  of  them,  and  hesitate 
to  enforce  them.  Take  for  example,  the 
offence  of  being  drunk  in  a  public  place,  in 
which  we  are  told  20,000  of  our  citizens  were 
dealt  with  in  the  courts  last  year.  My  heart 
cries  out  when  I  go  to  magistrates  courts  and 
I  see  every  day  those  wretched  individuals 
sitting  in  the  front  rows  that  the  magistrate 
must  deal  with,  and  he  deals  with  them 
under  the  laws  of  this  province  with  a  monu- 
mental automaticity. 

The  first  time  they  are  there,  it  is  $10  or 
5  days.  The  second  time  they  are  there,  it  is 
$25  or  30  days.  And  the  third  time  they 
are  there,  if  they  arrive  before  him  in  one 
year,  they  have  no  option  of  a  fine  at  all 
but  automatically  get  3  months  in  jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  one  of  the  things  I  say 
to  myself,  when  I  see  those  individuals  in 
magistrates  court  is,  "there  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  go  I." 

My  reason  tells  me  that  these  men  have 
been  selected  from  the  population  and 
brought  into  the  degrading  enviroment  of 
the  court  in  a  matter  that  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  economic  circumstances.  For 
I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  other  side, 
that  if  a  police  officer  wanted  to  stand  outside 
of  a  social  club,  he  could  also  arrest  some  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  for  the  same 
charge.  And  so  it  goes  down  the  line.  The 
same  thing  applies  for  the  illegal  possession 
of  liquor  under  section  89,  or  for  having  it  in 
the  place  other  than  a  residence  under  section 
43. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:    I  do  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  will  he  tell  me  how 
many  drunk  men  has  he  seen  in  this  province 
in  the  last  week?  How  many  drunk  men?  I 
have  not  seen  one.  I  bet  he  has  not  seen 
one. 

Mr.  Sopha:    The  hon.  Prime  Minister  kept 
us  here  all  night.   We  could  not  watch. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  that  these 


laws  in  The  Liquor  Control  Act  are  entirely 
selective. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  take  it  my  hon.  friends 
were  not  impressed  with  that  last  sally  that 
we  heard  from  over  there,  perhaps  they  will 
think  up  a  better  one. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  offence  of 
permitting  drunkenness.  Now  that  is  a  real 
good  one.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
not  be  long  out  of  jail  if  that  one  was  rigidly 
enforced.  I  say  this  because  who  in  this 
whole  province,  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
had  a  friend  come  in  and  perhaps  down  too 
much  of  the  grape  on  an  evening  of  quiet 
enjoyment? 

Now,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  way  that  any  of  these  laws  can  be 
enforced,  if  they  are  to  be  enforced  at  all,  is 
by  social  sanction,  if  social  attitudes  crystal- 
lized in  rejection  from  good  society.  If  the 
fellow,  who  came  to  an  hon.  member's  house 
and  got  drunk,  knew  that  he  would  never  be 
invited  back,  or  would  never  be  invited  to 
anyone  else's  house  in  good  society,  then 
overconsumption  resulting  in  inebriety,  I 
venture  to  say,  would  be  much  lessened. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Come  on 
Elmer,  that  is  all  corn. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  exaggerate  for  a  moment  when  we  apply 
that  term  hypocrisy  to  these  laws.  Not  only 
is  it  hypocrisy  but,  in  many  cases,  the  laws 
that  are  presently  on  the  statute  books  are 
replete  with  stupidity. 

How  many  times  do  hon.  members  go  to 
a  hotel  room?  They  cannot  telephone  down, 
as  a  guest,  and  ask  them  to  send  up  one 
bottle,  or  one  drink,  to  them,  but  they  must 
go  over  to  the  liquor  store  and  buy  a  whole 
case  of  it  or  a  whole  bottle,  and  presumably, 
get  down  to  drinking  the  case  or  the  bottle,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

We  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  increased 
revenue  that  this  government  has  received 
from  the  sale  of  liquor  in  this  province. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  read  hon.  mem- 
bers an  item  taken  from  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  October  28,  1958,  which  says  as  follows: 
Mr.  E.  A.  Leach,  secretary  of  the  plan- 
ning board  of  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario,    has    effectively    disposed    of    the 
widely  held  misunderstanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  liquor  control  board  is  to  control 
the  sale  of  liquor. 
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"We  are  in  business  to  make  money,"  he 
is  quoted  in  the  Richmond  Hill  Liberal. 
"The  sooner  we  open  a  store  in  Richmond 
Hill,  the  sooner  we  will  begin  making  a 
profit." 

Richmond   Hill   voted   for   a   liquor   store   in 
June. 

Now,  that  was  a  very  revealing  comment 
by  a  person  who  is  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
liquor  in  this  province.  We  observe  that  the 
total  receipts  of  the  liquor  control  board 
increased  from  $39.2  million  in  1949  to  $76.6 
million  in  1959.  And  in  fact,  in  that  period, 
they  more  than  doubled. 

Now,  as  my  hon.  friend  points  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  were  not  the  cost  of  sales, 
those  were  profits.  In  fact,  it  is  true  to  say, 
I  suppose,  that  $1  out  of  every  $9  received 
by  this  government,  in  the  ordinary  revenue 
account,  comes  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Now  apparently  in  our  society,  another 
thing  I  would  like  to  reflect  upon  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  different  standard  for 
men  drinking  than  there  is  for  women  drink- 
ing. We  have  11  male  alcoholics  for  every 
female  alcoholic.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince, we  have  something  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  100,000  alcoholics,  which 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing every  year. 

Now,  this  government  unquestionably  on 
the  problem  of  inebriety,  addicted  drinking, 
compulsive  drinking,  or  whatever  one  wants 
to  call  it,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  doing  something  about  it.  And  what  it 
has  to  do  would  seem  to  be  in  the  field  of 
education. 

We  must  at  this  time,  and  may  I  remark 
that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  referred  to 
it  in  his  remarks,  that  they  intend,  long  after 
the  need  was  demonstrated,  to  do  something 
about  the  education  of  the  new  generation. 
Apparently,  we  could  not  do  very  much  about 
changing  the  attitudes  of  the  generation  that 
is  now  adult.  But  if  we  concentrate  upon  the 
new  generation,  then  perhaps  we  might  do 
something  constructive  towards  changing  the 
public  attitudes,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, towards  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

Now  we  will  not  do  it  with  the  brand  of 
liquor  advertising  that  we  see  in  this  prov- 
ince either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  if  he  is  in  favour  of  liquor  adver- 
tising? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Some  of  them  are  not  only 
humorous  but  some— I  would  venture  to  say 


in  my  own  opinion— some  of  the  advertising  is 
downright  insidious. 

The  Lord  Calvert  "man  of  distinction"— 
after  all,  what  does  that  ad  mean?  That  ad 
means  that  if  a  person  takes  a  drink,  presum- 
ably if  he  drinks  Calvert's,  he  will  get  in  a 
position  like  Calvert's  man  of  distinction— or 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  respectable  to  drink. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  ad  we  saw  yesterday, 
that  dealt  with  cheese,  presumably  if  we 
drink  and  eat  Ontario  cheese— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber if  direct  liquor  advertising  were  per- 
mitted, does  he  think  that  that  type  of 
advertising  is  harmful?  What  does  the  hon. 
member  think?  If  liquor  advertising  were 
permitted,  does  he  think  that  would  be— 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  our  job  to  state  the 
policy.    We   are  not  policymakers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  yes,  we  want  to  find 
out  what  the  hon.  members  across  think  about 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  that  the  type  of  adver- 
tising that  is  permitted  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
because  it  focuses  upon  the  respectability,  it 
attempts  to  make  respectable  the  taking  of 
a  drink. 

And  one  must  chuckle  somewhat  sardoni- 
cally when  one  reads  the  ads  of  the  companies 
which  promote  moderation,  because  certainly 
they  must  be  talking  out  of  one  side  of  their 
mouth  when  the  real  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  consumption  and  increase  profits  commen- 
surately. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions  yesterday,  because 
many  hon.  members  of  the  House  were  not 
there. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand,  in 
this  government  policy  of  liquor  sale  and  dis- 
tribution, why  it  apparently  sets  up  two 
classes  of  citizens,  first  and  second  class. 

People  who  live  in  the  city  of  Toronto  here 
can  sit  around  in  a  nice  environment,  and  take 
a  drink  in  respectable  and  decent  surround- 
ings, in  fact  they  can  listen  to  music,  they 
can  see  a  show,  or  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. But  if  they  live  up  in  northern  Ontario, 
then— as  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  say  again— in  many  cases  they  have  to  sit 
around  and  drink  in  circumstances  that  are 
akin  to  barbarism. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions that  I  could  probably  go  into  his  riding 
and  point  out  some  of  the  vices  where  some 
of  the  beer  dispensers— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  say  yes  or  no.  I 
do  not  walk  a  tightrope  and  wiggle  all  over 
the  place.  Hon.  members  opposite  are  scared 
to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  but  which  does  he 
say? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say,  and  I  say  it  as  a  matter 
of  my  personal  opinion,  that  I  would  rather 
see  my  daughter  bringing  home  6  bottles  of 
beer  from  the  grocery  store  than  drinking 
beer  in  some  of  the  places  in  northern 
Ontario  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  a  point 

of  order- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 

state  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Cowling:  My  point  of  order  is  that 
we  had  some  comments  on  this  subject 
yesterday  in  the  committee  on  commissions, 
and  I  think  in  all  fairness  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  Judge 
Robb  said  that  the  people  in  northern  Ontario 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  bring  in  the 
same  drinking  habits  there  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  what  is  the  point  of  order 
there?  The  liquor  licence  board,  as  the  hon. 
member  well  knows,  merely  carries  out  the 
policy  laid  down  for  it  by  this  government. 
If  this  government  adopted  a  more  realistic 
attitude  towards  liquor  dispensation,  that 
same  liquor  licence  board  would  carry  it 
out,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  he  thinks  his  realistic- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  must  be  saying  something  of  merit 
the  number  of  times  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gets  up. 

In  some  of  these  beer  hostelries,  to  which 
I  referred,  one  cannot  listen  to  music,  one 
cannot  sing,  one  cannot  even  talk  in  a  loud 
voice.  Instead,  a  person  sits  there  with  one 
bottle  on  the  table  at  a  time,  with  the  waiter 
hovering  over  his  shoulder  telling  the  patrons 
to  drink  up  so  he  can  sell  them  another  one. 

The  only  purpose  for  going  into  the  place 
apparently,  in  the  negative  atmosphere  in 
which  one  finds  himself,  is  to  sit  and  drink 
as  much  as  possible,  and  stay  until  6.30,  until 
they  close  it  down,  so  father  can  get  home 
to  supper  and  back  at  8  o'clock,  and  stay  till 


midnight,    doing    nothing    else    but    drinking 
beer. 

I  do  not  know  what  philosophical  assump- 
tion this  proposition  of  having  one  glass  or 
one  bottle  on  the  table  at  one  time  can 
possibly  be  founded  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  that  having  two  or  three  glasses  will 
lead  to  moderation  that  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No.  I  say  this  though,  it  works 
in  a  negative  way  by  permitting  the  indivi- 
dual only  to  have  one  glass  on  the  table  at 
one  time,  and  with  the  urging  of  the  waiter 
behind  him,  then  he  is  subconsciously  com- 
pelled to  finish  that  one  before  he  can  get 
another  one. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
probably  have  been  in  more  beer  parlours 
than  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has,  and  many 
other  hon.  members  of  this  House  have  seen 
the  phenomenon  with  this  operation  of  one 
glass  at  a  time,  when  the  waiter  comes  along 
and  there  is  perhaps  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
left  in  the  glass  and  he  says,  "Do  you  want 
another  one?"  While  he  is  there  he  says, 
"Drink  that  one  up."  The  patron  gulps  it 
down  so  that  the  waiter  can  give  him  a  fresh 
one,  and  that  goes  on  all  night.  That  is  the 
way  it  increases  consumption. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  panacea  of  the  hon. 
member  for  drunkenness  is  to  allow  two  or 
three  or  more  glasses  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  take  away  these  unreal- 
istic inhibitions  that  we  enforce  with  our 
legislation,  take  them  away,  let  the  individual 
have  freedom  of  choice. 

But  do  not  set  up  a  system  which  works 
the  way  I  demonstrated.  I  say  to  hon.  mem- 
bers again  that  the  waiter  hovers  about  the 
patron  and  says,  "Drink  up  and  I  will  give 
you  another  one." 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  shows  the  art  of  arti- 
ficiality, the  artificiality  of  the  attempt  to 
control  which  is  adopted  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  up  some  of  the  surroundings  and 
making  them  more  attractive  for  people,  of 
taking  away  the  social  stigma  that  attaches 
to  some  of  these  outlets  that  we  have  in  this 
province.      Let   us   make   it   respectable  and 
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decent  for  the  large  majority  of  people  who 
handle  alcohol  responsibly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Name  one.  Where  are 
they? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fortunately  the  great  bulk  of 
society  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  handle 
alcohol  in  a  responsible  fashion.  It  is  only 
the  minority,  thank  heaven,  that  constitutes 
the  inebriates  to  the  compulsive  drinkers.  And 
for  those  people,  I  say  to  this  government, 
let  us  get  rid  of  some  of  these  phenomena. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  legion.  We 
talked  about  the  legions  on  the  committee 
on  commissions  yesterday.  And  I  said  at  that 
time,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Wren)  said  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  his 
words  were  very  apt,  he  said  it  was  all  right 
for  a  person  to  join  the  army  or  some  other 
force,  and  go  overseas,  and  run  the  risk  of 
getting  shot.  But  in  the  method  of  control 
of  liquor  in  the  legion,  apparently  the 
government  is  afraid  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  organizations  will  get  half- 
shot.    We  have  in  Sudbury— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  have  been  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  things.  I  want  to  ask  this 
question. 

No.  67  is  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  legion 
that  has  a  fine  beverage  room  in  its  establish- 
ment. Where  in  the  world  is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that,  and  how  was  that  legion 
branch  being  wrongly  treated?  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  province. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  We  will  tell  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  later  on  this  afternoon 
how  the  legions  are  badly  treated,  and  he 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  told  the  members  of  the 
committee  yesterday  that  we  have  in  Sudbury 
probably  the  finest  legion  building  that  there 
is  anywhere  in  this  province.  If  people  want 
to  drink  in  that  building,  if  the  members 
of  that  organization  want  to  drink,  they  are 
restricted  by  this  government,  by  the  policy, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  liquor  licence  board, 
to  4  banquet  permits  a  year. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  reason  for 
such  a  prohibition  as  that?  What  would 
be  wrong  if  people  wanted  to  repair  to  that 
fine  building  and  carry  on  their  social  func- 
tions, and  have  a  quiet  drink?  What  could 
possibly  be  the  reason  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  that  52  times  a  year?    Why  is 


it  limited  to  4?  It  is  demonstrative  of  the 
unrealistic  outlook  of  this  government  over 
distribution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  Sudbury  one  of  the 
places  the  hon.  member  was  talking  about  in 
the  paper,  the  dens  of  iniquity,  is  that  the 
legion? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  let  the  member 
for  Sudbury  go  ahead  with  his  presentation  on 
this  subject.  I  ask  once  again  for  your 
co-operation  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  With  respect  to  these  artificial 
inhibitions  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
this  province,  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
surely  the  prohibition  amendment  in  the 
United  States  demonstrates  at  all  times  that 
we  cannot  inhibit  immoderate  drinking  by 
unrealistic  and  artificial  sanctions. 

Fortunately,  and  I  emphasize  this,  the 
great  majority  of  people  use  alchohol  with 
care.  To  these  also  die  state  owes  a  duty, 
to  treat  them  with  the  respect  in  their  use 
of  alcohol  that  they  themselves  demonstrate 
towards  it.  The  states  owes  a  duty  to  educate 
our  youth,  to  drill  into  them  the  grave  results 
—both  immediate  and  long  range— that  must 
perforce  result  from  excessive  drinking. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion that  if  he  took  perhaps  4  or  5  subjects 
out  of  the  curriculum  in  the  primary  schools 
or  in  the  secondary  schools  and  gave  some 
training  in  this,  the  results  of  excessive 
inebriation,  that  he  would  be  doing  something 
for  which  future  generations  in  this  country 
would  owe  him  a  great  debt. 

The  function  of  education  with  respect 
to  drinking  has  been  left  to  the  Church.  Edu- 
cation, with  respect  to  inebriety,  has  been 
left  to  the  Church  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  Dufferin-Simcoe  will  bear  me  out  when 
I  say  that  we  have  left  that  area,  of  the 
ravages  of  alcohol,  to  the  Church  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  province.  This 
government  must  adopt  it  in  order  that 
further  grave  damage  in  the  increasing 
number  of  alcoholics  and  inebriates  in  this 
province  might  be  somewhat  restricted  during 
the  last  years  of  this  century. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  sum  up, 
we  say  over  here  that  the  policy  of  this 
government,  over  the  past  15  years,  has  been 
one  of,  first,  increasing  the  consumption  of 
alcohol;    second,    increasing    the    number    of 
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drinkers;  third,  increasing  the  number  of 
alcoholics.  Its  policy  has  been  one  of  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  alcohol  on  the  courts  in 
Ontario.  It  is  one  of  failure  to  keep  treat- 
ment facilities  apace  with  alcoholism. 

And  lastly,  and  to  its  eternal  shame,  it  has 
been  one  of  increasing  government  revenue; 
government  policy  has  turned  from  govern- 
ment control  to  government  sale. 

The  policy  of  this  government  must  be 
judged,  not  by  the  speeches  of  the  govern- 
ment hon.  members— and  I  expect  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  has 
torn  his  up  now— but  on  the  results  of  the 
.application  of  their  control  system,  which 
means,  in  its  effect,  no  control  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that,  as  part  of  this  debate  which 
promises  to  be  spirited  and  interesting,  I  have 
listened  to  him  and  I  have  very  carefully 
read  the  newspaper  items,  reports  of  speeches, 
and  so  on,  of  all  of  the  hon.  members. 

While  I  was  unable  to  get  any  statement  of 
policy  from  the  hon.  members  opposite,  I 
gather  this  from  the  newspapers  of  this 
province,  all  of  which  I  can  support,  that 
the  cure  of  the  Liberal  party  as  represented 
here,  the  21  members  in  front  of  me  in  this 
House- 
Some  Liberal  hon.  members:    Twenty-two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Excuse  me,  22.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  travels  under  different 
labels  so  I  was  not  counting  him.  He  is  a 
Liberal-Labour  when  he  is  outside  the  House, 
but  when  he  gets  around  here  he  is  a  Grit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  He  is  a 
good  one,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  good  one.  That  is 
correct.  When  we  scratch  under  his  skin 
they  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  platform  of  the  22  hon. 
members  opposite,  under  their  distinguished 
leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  for  the  cure  of 
inebriation,  for  the  decrease  of  the  sale  of 
alcohol,  for  a  decrease  in  alcoholics  in  the 
province,  and  for  a  reduction  in  the  shameful 
liquor  profits  in  this  province,  is  this:  Three  or 
4  glasses  served  to  one  customer  at  the  same 
time;  sale  of  beer  in  grocery  stores- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  I  will  quote 
my  authority. 

Three  or  4  glasses  at  the  same  time—the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 


Sale  of  beer  in  grocery  stores— the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora,  as  reported  in  a  speech 
last  year,  in  Hansard. 

More  outlets— the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Liquor  advertising— the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  at  McMaster  the  other  day. 

The  abolition  of  permits— all  of  them. 

The  open  sale  of  hard  liquor  and  spirits 
in  clubs— the  Opposition  critic,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury. 

Far  be   it  from  me  to   judge   my  fellow 
man.   Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  Opposi- 
tion.    But   I    will   put    in    the   witness    box, 
here  at  this  time,  that  great  newspaper  that 
operates   down   on  King   Street   in   its   great 
high  tower  down  there— the  one  that  supports 
my    hon.    friends    opposite.     I    quote    this 
editorial    based    upon    the    platform    of    the 
hon.  members  opposite,  and  I  read  this: 
Are  the  Liberals  to  be  the  liquor  party? 
The    Liberal    party    is    apparently    getting 
ready  to  become  the  champion  of  free  and 
easy  liquor  laws  in  Ontario.    Mr.  Winter- 
meyer is  on  record  as  personally  favouring 
the  repeal  of  the  law  against  liquor  and 
beer    advertising    in    Ontario    newspapers, 
radio  and  television. 

The  Liberal  convention  last  month  received 
resolutions  to  sell  beer  in  grocery  stores  and 
to  hand  over  the  retailing  of  liquor  for 
private  profit. 

Liberal  hon.  members:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right.  This  is 
not  my  assessment.  All  right.  The  tendency 
is  clear.  It  is  towards  a  wide  open  policy  on 
liquor.  They  hope  it  will  help  reduce  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  the  province.  The  wide 
open  policy  on  liquor. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  earnestly  hopes 
the  Liberal  party  will  reconsider,  for  they 
believe  such  a  policy  would  be  socially 
irresponsible,  in  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  had  better  go  down 
and  talk  this  over  with  the  grand  old  paper 
on  King  Street. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  At  least  the  editor  of  no 
newspaper  dictates  our  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  that  is  all  right, 
already  a  growing  number  of  people  are 
losing  the  battle  for  moderation.  There  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  alcoholics  per 
100,000  as  in  1945. 
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Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Under  a  Tory 
government.     Tory   times   are   wet  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  this  is  their  cure 
for  it.  Their  cure  is  to  go  wide  open.  Open 
the  throttle  and  open  the  sale,  and  that  is 
their  cure  for  it.    Now,  listen. 

Alcoholism  has  become,  in  the  words  of 
the  government-sponsored  alcoholism  research 
foundation— that  big  foundation  founded  by 
this  government  here— the  most  widespread 
public  health  problem  that  we  in  this  genera- 
tion must  face  and  conquer.  Now  do  not 
hurry  up  and  get  up  and  preach  something 
else,  because  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  to 
the  hon.  members  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  not  leaving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this,  sir.  The 
cure  prescribed  by  these  hon.  members 
opposite,  to  these  great  things,  is  3  or  4 
glasses  on  the  table  at  one  time,  sale  in 
grocery  stores,  liquor  advertising,  more  out- 
lets, the  abolishing  of  permits  and  the  open 
sale  of  spirituous  liquor  of  all  kinds  in  clubs 
and  other  places.  That  is  the  way  the  noble 
22  are  going  to  face  the  problem  that  we 
have  in  this  province.  Now,  sir,  may  I  say 
this? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  give  the  hon. 
member  this  advice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  he  proud  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Listen  to  this,  listen  to 
what  their  sponsor  says.  And  I  must  say  I 
think  there  is  some  merit  in  this.  I  must 
admit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  very 
greatly  worried  and  concerned  about  many 
matters  relating  to  liquor,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that,  coming  out  of  this  debate,  we  may  get 
some  clarification.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
further  statements  that  are  simply  garbed 
in  such  language  that  we  heard  down  in  the 
committee  the  other  day,  which  are  founded 
on  nothing  but  extravagant  statements  from 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Listen.  Here  is  what  their 
sponsor,  their  big  newspaper  says. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  are  not  our  sponsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  says  the  problem  will 
not  be  conquered  by  wiping  out  of  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  and  the  advertising  of  beer 


and  liquor.  The  effect  of  such  action,  they 
point  out,  is  perfectly  predictable.  Higher 
sales  in  turn  must  mean  more  people  drinkj 
ing,  or  people  drinking  more.  A  political 
party  consciously  inviting  that  result,  inflates- 
itself  on  irresponsibility. 

Now,  may  I  say  this,  sir,  that  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  advertising  situation, 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Do  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right  now.  I  gather  this- 
because  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion as  to  whether  he  is  in  favour  of  liquor 
advertising,  because  he  already  says  he  is. 
So  that  clears  up  that  point. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  this.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  the  legislative  proposal  given 
to  this  government,  addressed  to  "the  Premier 
and  other  Ministers"  by  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  labour,  CLC,  just  one  year  ago,  and 
there  is  this  statement.  I  may  say  this,  I  am 
asking  him  this  question  in  good  faith,  as  I 
have  asked  these  hon.  gentlemen  over  here 
in  good  faith  because  I  want  to  find  out 
where  they  stand.  The  Liberal  party  is 
pledged  to  liquor  advertising.  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  the  CCF  party  this. 

And  I  say  this  in  face  of  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

In  this  province,  we  are  faced  with  adver- 
tising that  is  directed  into  this  province  by 
10  other  jurisdictions,  8  American  states  and 
2  adjoining  provinces,  one  of  which  has  laws- 
radically  differing  from  ours.  Therefore, 
frankly  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that 
the  advertising  which  is  read  in  this  province 
is  formulated  under  conditions  and  rules- 
which  exist  among  other  jurisdictions.  No- 
body can  say  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  situation. 

But  may  I  say  this,  that  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  labour  said— and  I  will  just  read  this 
portion  here: 

A  degree  of  rationality  in  the  outdated 
legislation  now  on  the  statute  books,  restric- 
tions on  liquor,  wine  and  beer  advertising 
within  the  province  serve  only  to  deprive 
Ontario  publicity  media  of  revenue  which 
would  be  theirs  and  their  employees  of 
work  and  wages.  We  think  most  people 
will  agree  that  the  present  regulations  have 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  Ontario,  since  the  same  adver- 
tising reaches  consumers  through  periodi- 
cals printed  outside  the  province', "  arid 
broadcasts  originating  at  points  just  beyond 
our  boundaries. 
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Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  York  South,  whether  he  agrees  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
do  I  speak  to  when  I  want— 

Hon.   Mr.  Frost:  Well,  would  he  like  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  truth 
in  it,  but  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  just  go 
ahead  and  make  his  speech  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
whether  he  is  in  favour  of  liquor  advertising 
here  in  this  province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  sure.  Is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  liquor  advertising 
in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  asked  him  that  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  in  favour  of  liquor 
advertising— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  in 
favour? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister go  ahead  and  make  his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  listen.  I  may  say 
to  my  hon.  friend,  he  wants  to  be  careful 
on  this  question  because  he  crossed  these 
people  who  dictate  policy  to  him  in  a  large 
measure.  , 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  going  to  depose 
him  shortly  and  put  in  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine.    Let  us  hope  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  I  might  say  this, 
that  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  York 
South,  has  dodged  the  question  and  therefore 
I  accept  that  as  his  answer. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  go  with 
the  Liberals  to  say  that  their  policy  is  for 
freer  sale,  freer  sale  of  liquor.  Now,  hon. 
members  know  there  have  been  some  tremen- 
dous changes- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse 
me,  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Listen.  I  have  a  few 
things  to  say  to  hon.  members  opposite  now, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  can  state 
his  point  of  privilege  a  little  later,  about  this 
question. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.  Frost:    Now,  and  a  little  later. 

Now,  may  I  say  this  to  my  hon.  friend 
who  sits  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  either 
side  of  him  are  hon.  members  who  were 
elected  to  this  House  on  a  prohibition  plat- 
form.   I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  before  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  born. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  oh  I  was  around. 
Will  my  hon.  friends  look  at  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  party?  My  hon.  friend 
from  Brant,  for  instance,  in  this  House,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Rennie  sponsored  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  prohibition  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:     I  did  no   such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  look.  The  only 
reason  I  say  that  is  this.  On  very  good 
authority,  I  understand  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant,  during  the  last  election,  actually 
advocated  for  the  Liberals  an  open  free  sale  of 
liquor  in  this  province,  and  he  thought  that 
on  that  basis  he  could  get  into— 

Mr.  Nixon:    I  did  no  such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  that  shows  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Liberal 
party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Smear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  my  hon.  friend  read  one 
newspaper  report  stating  when  I  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  can  get  the  hon. 
member  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Well,  bring  them  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  have  not  got  them 
here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
this  to  the  House.  I  have  read  a  lot  of 
statements  and  I  have  been  quite  interested 
in  what  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
and  some  others  have  said  about  vice  on 
Jarvis  Street. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  this  to 
hon.  members,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  say  before  the  night  is  over.  But  I  will 
end  with  this  statement  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Who  prepared  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  a  statement  given 
by  his  honour  Judge  Robb  in  the  committee 
yesterday,  which  is  a  very  good  statement 
and  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  it  that  I 
would  like  to  read  it  here. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:    But  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  committee  chairman  hardly 
let  him  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  but  I  will  read 
it  to  hon.  members  so  that  they  will  all  hear 
it.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  it,  I  will 
read  it  to  them: 

The  liquor  licence  board  has  about  10 
inspectors  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  The 
duty  of  these  inspectors  is  generally 
directed  to  the  physical  management  of 
the  premises  of  licencees  which  include 
service,  cleanliness,  compliance  with  the 
regulations  relative  to  service,  fire  pre- 
vention, sanitation,  and  other  like  matters 
which  are  related  to  management. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  such, 
which  includes  the  enforcement  of  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  and  The  Liquor  Licence 
Act,  and  the  criminal  code  of  Canada— 
which  includes  matters  of  crime— are  entirely 
matters  for  the  Metropolitan  police  force. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  very  apparent. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  liquor 
licence  board  to  maintain  a  police  force 
which  would  operate  in  the  area  in  addition 
to  the  Metropolitan  force. 

The  Metropolitan  force  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  America.  The  enforcement  of  law, 
from  a  police  standpoint,  is  entirely  left 
to  them  as  it  should  be. 

The  board's  position  is  this,  that  it  co- 
operates completely  and  with  great  thor- 
oughness with  the  Metropolitan  force,  and 
complaints  made  by  the  Metropolitan  force 
to  the  liquor  licence  board  are  thoroughly 
investigated  from  the  board's  standpoint 
and,  in  fact,  public  hearings  are  held. 
The  judge  goes  on: 

Last  July,  there  was  considerable  pub- 
licity on  this  matter,  particularly  relating 
to  Jarvis  Street,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  then  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence 
board  that  the  police  had  reported,  directly, 
two  cases  of  prostitution  in  Toronto  hotels 
in  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  wait  just  a  minute 
now,  just  a  minute  now.  Both  of  these  cases 
were  investigated  and  action  was  taken. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  one  case 
in  which  investigation  has  been  made,  and 
the    decision    is    pending.      It    should    be 
pointed  out  that- 
Just  a  moment. 


—it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  police 
have  made  no  complaints  of  drug  peddling 
cases  to  the  board  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  let  hon.  members 
ask  questions  in  just  a  moment,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to.     Now  listen,  all  right? 

The  chairman  of  the  police  commission 
has  attributed  the  following  statement  in  the 
Toronto  Star,  July  17,  1959: 

Our  investigations  indicate  drug  peddlers 
just  do  not  operate  in  hotels. 

As  far  as  prostitution  is  concerned,  it 
is  one  thing  to  see  improprieties  in  a  tavern,, 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  determine  that 
they  are  actual  cases  of  prostitution, 

That  is  attributed  to  Magistrate  Bick. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Metro- 
politan authorities  likewise  have  powers  of 
licencing  public  hotels,  restaurants  and  the 
like.  To  Chief  Mackey,  in  the  same  paper  on 
the  same  date,  is  attributed  this  statement  that 
he  told  the  Metropolitan  licencing  commis- 
sion: 

It  is  considering  withdrawing  licences 
for  two  lunch  counters,  described  as  under- 
world haunts.  Police  crackdown  on  prostitu- 
tion does  not  just  seem  to  work. 

Now,  this  is  what  Chief  Mackey  says. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  read,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  job  of  law  enforcement  is 
one  for  the  police  force,  indeed  this  is 
covered  by  an  agreement  covered  in  section 
14  of  The  Liquor  Licence  Act.  Under  this 
Act,  and  under  this  agreement  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  board  contributed  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto  the  sum  of  $286,421.97,  and 
the  municipality  collected  60  per  cent,  of  the 
fines  imposed  in  prosecutions  instituted  under 
The  Liquor  Licence  Act  and  The  Liquor 
Control  Act  of  Ontario. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  making 
this  statement,  that  the  Metropolitan  police 
chief  and  Chief  Mackey  are  doing  a  very 
excellent  job.  In  any  Metropolitan  area  such 
as  this,  involving  1.5  million  people,  there 
are  difficulties.  The  difficulties  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  while  not  small,  are  small 
as  compared  with  other  comparable  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  position  of  the  government,  and  also 
of  the  liquor  licence  board  and  the  liquor 
control  board,  is  to  co-operate  fully  and 
completely  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jarvis  Street  and  any  other 
place  with  the  Metropolitan  police  force. 
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Now,  I  may  say  this.  I  think  that  hon. 
members  of  this  House  will  most  certainly 
agree  with  this,  that  the  liquor  licence  board 
certainly  would  be  going  far  beyond  its 
jurisdiction  to  impose  a  separate  police  force 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Accordingly,  may  I  point  this  out,  that  the 
job  is  by  contract  left  with  the  Metropolitan 
police  force,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  police 
forces  in  the  world,  and  one  in  whom,  may 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  we  have 
the  highest  confidence— a  very  fine  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  is  not  directed,  but  there  is  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  council  of 
Toronto. 

May  I  point  out  to  hon.  members  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has  been  very 
prolific  in  his  statements  about  the  failure 
of  the  liquor  control  board  and  the  liquor 
licence  board  on  Jarvis  Street.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vocal  numbers  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  that,  up  to  the  time  he  was 
elected  to  this  House,  he  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council. 
He  himself  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  which  is  akin  to  the  board  of 
control  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Therefore 
he,  with  4  others,  had  the  greatest  of  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  conditions  on  Jarvis 
Street.  He  had  the  greatest  municipal  police 
force  in  Canada  very  closely  under  his  direc- 
tion. If  not  under  his  direction  Mr.  Chairman, 
certainly  under  his  influence. 

I  may  say  that,  in  his  time  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  under  the  aegis  of  a  Metropolitan 
council  of  which  he  was  a  member— and  not 
only  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  of  which 
he  had  been  chosen  by  his  fellow  members, 
24  in  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  executive 
council— at  no  time  during  his  membership 
of  that  council  did  he  ever  raise  his  voice 
against  vice.  I  have  gone  to  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  check  this  up— at  no  time  did  he 
ever  raise  his  voice  in  council,  when  he  could 
do  something  about  it.  He  never  mentioned 
the  matter  of  vice.  At  no  time  did  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  mention  the  drug 
traffic  which  he  now  says  flourishes  on  Jarvis 
Street.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  no  time 
when  he  was  a  member  of  that  council,  and 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council,  did  he  mention  Jarvis  Street  at  all. 

Now  he  comes  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
great  expert  on  Jarvis  Street,  and  he  takes 
full- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  ignores  all  the  rules 
of  evidence,  he  drags  the  judge  around  the 
courtroom,  and  he  makes  all  sorts  of  spurious 
and  unfounded  statements- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  now,  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say 
that  I  made  spurious- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  give  him  a  case  right 
now  if  you  will  let  me  have  it  for  one  minute. 
I  will  prove  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
suggested  I  made  spurious  and  unfounded 
statements,  and  I  ask  him  to  retract  that 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  retract  it  if 
I  cannot  prove  it.  If  the  hon.  member  says 
this  is  not  the  truth,  then  I  will  accept  his 
word  as  a  gentleman. 

Now,  he  said  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
to  the  judge  that  up  on  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
across  from  the  Granite  Club  there  is  a 
liquor  outlet,  a  cabaret.  Now  it  did  not  have 
a  licence  until  July  1,  last  year,  because  the 
hearings  were  in  process. 

The  hon.  member  got  up  in  that  committee 
and  charged  that  that  place  had  had  a 
banquet  permit  every  day  for  6  months,  and 
when  the  facts  were  turned  up,  it  turned  out 
that  liquor  outlet  had  6  banquet  permits  in 
6  months.  Now,  did  I  prove  my  point  that 
he  made  unfounded  statements? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  get 
a  word  in,  I  would  tell  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  should  get  his  information 
correct  before  he  comes  into  the  House 
and  makes  spurious  and  unfounded  state- 
ments. If  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
his  honour  Judge  Robb  how  the  matter  was 
raised,  he  would  find  out  that  I  spoke  to 
the  judge  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Judge  Robb  told  me  about 


it. 


Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  moment,  he  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  the  hon. 
member's  story. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  be  quiet.  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  care  to  ask  Judge 
Robb,  he  would  find  that  I  went  to  the  judge 
after  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  I  told  him 
I  was  anxious  to  get  this  information,  that 
I  had  heard  certain  rumours,  and  would  like 
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him  to  do  me  the  favour  of  investigating 
his  records  and  advising  me  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  only  public  question  I  raised  about 
this  at  all  was  at  the  subsequent  meeting, 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  information 
and  he  said,  "Here  it  is"  and  he  gave  me 
the   information   and   I   accepted   it   as   such. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Oh  no,  it  was  not  like  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.     Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
makes  the  type  of  statement  he  has  just 
made,  he  should  get  his  facts  straight. 

And  I  think  he  should  withdraw  what  he 
said. 

Several  Liberal  hon.  members:  Withdraw, 
withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  will  accept  his  explanation.  I 
accept  his  explanation  here  in  the  House. 
But  I  will  say  that  in  no  way  implies  that 
I,  in  any  way,  excuse  him  for  going  around 
this  province,  and  in  this  House  and  else- 
where, and  making  reckless  and  unfounded 
statements  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
liquor  laws. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  voters  give 
me  the  right  to  make  the  statements  I  have 
been  making,  and  I  am  going  to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  the  voters 
of  the  hon.  member  are  very  intelligent 
people  and  I  would— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  tell  hon. 
members,  if  there  is  an  expert  in  smearing 
and  assassination,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  knows  all  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  watched  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  picked  it  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
understood  yet  whether  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister withdrew  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  accept  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  I  did  not  ask  whether 
he  accepted  my  explanation,  I  asked  whether 
he  withdrew  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  understand  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  explana- 


tion of  the  member  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  I  am  in  order  if  I  give  my  version 
of  what  happened  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
the  member  is  in  order  if  the  last  speaker  is 
finished. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view 
and  in  my  recollection,  the  hon.  member  did, 
in  effect,  make  a  charge,  but  it  was  modified 
by  the  fact  that  he  made  his  charge,  and 
ended  it  in  a  rising  inflection— all  he  said 
was,  "Your  honour,  weren't  there  some—" 
—I  forget  the  number,  I  think  he  said  50— 
"Weren't  there  some  50  banquet  permits 
issued  to  this  place?" 

Now,   I  do  not  say  he   definitely  made   a 
charge- 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  asked  the  question,  but 
he  asked  the  question  in  such  a  way- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
floor,  I  have  the  floor. 

In  my  view,  it  is  the  lawyer's  way  of 
asking  "Have  you  stopped  beating  your 
wife?"  The  damage  is  done  in  the  state- 
ment, and  he  got  all  the  headlines,  he  got 
all  the  headlines  which,  in  my  view,  was  all 
he  was  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  inform  the  hon.  member  that  my  sole 
purpose- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  not  there.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
not  being  fair,  we  are  hearing  the  people 
who  were  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  only  saying  this— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  not  there,  and  I  was  not  there, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  participate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
to  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  through.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  he  was 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anyone  can  speak  as 
many  times  as  he  desires.  In  committee, 
members  can   speak  as   many  times  as  they 
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wish  to  speak.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  supplement  his  remarks  at  this 
time,  I  rule  that  he  is  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  my  purpose  is  this;  I  just  want  to  say 
this  one  little  sentence,  all  my  purpose  is 
just  to  unveil  and  place  in  the  proper  per- 
spective these  22— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  wait  until  he  hears  all  the  evidence 
before  he  makes  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
at  the  meeting  yesterday,  but  I  was  at  the 
meeting  previously  held. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  referring  to  these 
liquor  estimates  and  the  speech  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  gave.  I  was  at  the 
previous  meeting  when  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  asked  Judge  Robb  after  the 
meeting  that  he  has  described. 

I  might  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  swear  on  any  platform  in  this 
province,  the  following: 

I  heard  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
go  to  Judge  Robb,  and  I  was  the  only  other 
member  of  this  House  present.  There  was 
not  one  other  member  of  the  House  present 
besides  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
and  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  do  all  the  newspapers 
know  about  it  if  there  was  no  other  person 
there? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  were  no  newspaper 
reporters  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  was  no  newspaper 
reporter  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  went  to  his  honour  Judge  Robb,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  heard  reports  that  there 
were  numerous  banquet  permits  issued  to 
a  certain  place,  I  think  it  was  Le  Cabaret  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  he  asked  his  honour 
if  he  would  get  him  that  information. 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  not  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  Whicher:    I  am  talking  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Was  the  hon.  member 
there  when  the  question  was  asked? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  there  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked.  I  was  there  and  I  was  the 
only  other  member  there. 


Hon.    Mr.    Frost:      What    happened    any 

different- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  the  only  member  there. 

His   honour   asked   some   assistant   of  his   to 

find  this  information,  and  give  it  to  the  hon. 

member  for  York  Centre  at  the  next  meeting. 

I  was  there,  I  was  the  only  member  who  was 

there. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  hon.,  Prime  Minister 
that  the  proposition  is  simply  this,  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  That 
is  all. 

I  might  say  this,  too,  that  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  the  nerve  and  gall  to  rise 
in  this  House  and  insinuate  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  was  not  correct  in 
his  assertion  about  what  happened  on  Jarvis 
Street,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  said  that.  I 
understood— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister prefer  this,  would  he  say  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  have  beer  in  grocery  stores 
than  to  have  hotels  in  that  particular  area 
run  where  there  is  rife  prostitution,  licenced 
by  his  government? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  the  town  of  Wiarton 
where  I  live,  we  have  two  hotels.  One  of 
them  last  year  had  the  licence  taken  away 
for  a  short  period  of  time  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister cannot  ask  me  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  in 
favour  of  beer  in  grocery  stores? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  to  tell  the  Chairman, 
and  the  hon.  members  here  present  that,  in 
the  town  where  I  live  we  have  two  hotels, 
and  one  of  them  had  its  licence  suspended  for 
a  week  last  fall  because  they  had  two  glasses 
of  beer  on  the  table. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  if  the 
laws  of  this  government  say  that  we  cannot 
have  two  glasses  of  beer,  then  these  licences 
should  be  suspended. 
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Mr.  Grossman:  That  came  in  during  the 
Liberal  regime.     That  came  in  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  I  say  is  this,  the 
liquor  licencing  board  have  a  certain  number 
of  inspectors  running  around  this  province, 
going  into  little  hotels  like  we  have  in  the 
town  of  Wiarton  and  others.  But  it  seems 
to  be  the  case  that,  where  something  is  really 
serious,  they  do  not  have  any  inspectors  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  have  inspectors  going 
into  these  little  towns  and  villages  across  the 
province  of  Ontario— not  policemen  as  his 
honour  has  suggested  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  suggested  this  afternoon  by  his 
statement— not  policemen  from  the  town  of 
Wiarton  or  from  the  city  of  Peterborough 
or  the  city  of  Barrie,  wherever  it  might  be, 
but  hotel  inspectors.  But  it  seems  that  when 
we  get  something  seriously  wrong,  like  the 
Jarvis  Street  area,  then  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister wants  to  forget  the  inspectors  he  has 
hired,  and  wants  to  bring  in  all  the  Metro- 
politan police. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  forget  them  at 
all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Never  mind  about  the  others. 
I  want  to  tell  him  this,  I  have  been  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  in  this  old  world,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that, 
not  according  to  me,  but  according  to  the 
morality  officers  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  who 
have  told  me  so  on  several  occasions,  these 
hotels  in  this  area  are  licenced  places  that 
should  not  have  licences  whatsoever.  Yet 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  this 


fellow,  this  sly  old  fox  who  lets  on  to  every- 
body that  he  is  for  everything  and  against 
nothing,  rises  and  tells  us  it  is  quite  all 
right,  that  these  hotels  should  have  a  licence. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  He  is  not  even 
against  sin. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
says  he  is  not  even  against  sin.  Well,  he 
has  been  caught  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  this,  because  of  the  way  Jarvis 
Street  has  been  thrown  around  this  House 
and  maligned.  In  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence),  in 
whose  riding  it  exists— and  I  remember  on 
many  occasions  the  former  Attorney-General 
and  the  former  Provincial  Treasurer  who 
represented  that  riding  spoke  up  for  their 
riding  including  Jarvis  Street— but  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
almost,  since  I  came  into  Toronto  from  the 
north,  I  have  heard  stories  about  Jarvis  Street. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  actually  lived  on 
Jarvis  Street— at  460  Jarvis  Street— for  a  couple 
years  after  I  came  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  you  are,  a  fellow 
who  has  lived  right  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  walked  up  and  down 
that  street  just  as  I  walk  up  and  down  now, 
but  perhaps  more  frequently,  and  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  members  that  Jarvis  Street,  by  and 
large  is  just  as  nice  a  street  as  many  other 
streets  are.  There  might  be  the  odd  question- 
able spot  in  it,  but  it  is  not  deserving  of  all 
this  talk  all  the  time  for  the  last  30  years. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed. 


8  o'clock  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY 

(continued) 

On  vote   1701: 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
6  o'clock  tonight,  when  we  left  at  your 
instructions,  we  were  discussing  what  we 
considered,  in  the  Opposition  benches,  to  be 
some  of  the  liquor  hypocrisies  and  wrong- 
doings of  the  present  government  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
hon.  member  was  talking  about  the  freer  sale 
of  liquor,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  not  talking  about  that 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  he  has  not  come  to 
that  at  all? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  have  not  got  to  that 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  attempts  to  put  words 
in  my  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Was  I  putting  words  in 
his  mouth? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  look.  I  might  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  not  order  here 
tonight,  I  may  stay  on  till   12  o'clock. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  saw  3  drunk 
men  downtown. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  saw  3  Tories. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  fooling  the  least 
bit  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help 
but  say  this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  with 
all  due  respect  for  him.  I  mean,  he  suggested 
that  I  was  going  to  mention  about  freer 
liquor  laws. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Freer? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Freer  liquor. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  from  a  personal  standpoint, 
and  as  a  member  from  Bruce  county,  I  am 
competely— 100  per  cent,  with  no  exception 
at  all— I  am  completely  biased  about  it.  I 
am  against  freer  liquor  laws  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  So  you  see,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
when  he  was  trying  to  put  these  words  in 
my  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
old  22  split. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  saying  about  22 
split.  The  only  reason  why  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  not  got  72  split  is  this,  because 
we  have  in  this  province  the  greatest  dictator- 
ship that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  here,  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  get  into  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  I  am  on  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
stopped  on  this  one.  I  mean,  when  some- 
body has  the  right  to  put  words  in  my  mouth, 
well  then,  I  have  the  right  to  retaliate.  And 
I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  have  a  split  in  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  happens 
to  be  the  boss,  and  when  I  say  boss,  I  mean 
a  big  boss.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  dictators 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  only  from  what  I  have 
seen,  but  what  I  have  read  about.  It  has  been 
proven  here  on  many  an  occasion.  And  besides 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  On  many 
an  occasion  I  have  paid  compliments  to  him, 
I  think  that  he  is  a  very  fine  person,  but  I 
say  this,  as  far  as  the  liquor  policy  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
the  people  who  live  in  this  province,  he  is  one 
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of  the  biggest  hypocrites  that  it  is  possible  to 
see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  that  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  think  the 
member  for  Bruce  should  be  a  little  more 
careful. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do  not  think  that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  has  the  hon.  mem- 
ber been  since  supper  time? 

Mr.  WThicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  say 
it  disrespectfully.     I  was  just  trying  to  tell — 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  he  should  not  use  such  a  word. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  I  do  not  use  the  word 
hypocrite?  Well,  let  me  say  then,  as  far 
as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —as  far  as  the  government. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  is  the  government?  Well,  I 
am  sorry,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
personal  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
am  just  saying  that  his  government  is  trying 
to  please  all  of  the  people. 

They  are  pretending  to  the  wets,  and  to 
the  temperate  people  of  this  province  who 
like  the  sociability  of  a  drink  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  that  he  is  on  their  side.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  people 
who  are  completely  dry. 

And  it  irks  me,  and  has  for  some  number 
of  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  hon.  leader 
of  this  government  doing  this.  After  all,  the 
government  are  the  people  who  run  the  liquor 
control  board  and  the  liquor  licence  board 
and  are  the  people  who  are  responsible;  if 
there  is  something  good,  then  this  government 
should  take  the  credit;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  something  bad,  then  they  must  bear 
the    responsibility. 

It  does  irk  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  see 
inspectors  from  the  liquor  licence  board  going 
into  the  small  towns  and  the  small  hotels  of 
this  province  of  Ontario,  and  criticizing,  and 
at  the  same  time  ignoring  what  I  consider 
the  very  serious  wrongdoings  in  other  places. 

Now  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
afternoon,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  of  course, 
gave  some  indication  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  appreciate  some  words  that  had  been 
spoken  in  committee,  and  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  the  platforms  of  this  province,  con- 
cerning some  of  the  hotels  in  this,  the  city 
of  Toronto. 


May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
hotels  in  this  province  are  licenced  by  this 
government.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  right, 
as  I  quoted  this  afternoon,  to  see  a  little 
hotel  in  the  town  of  Wiarton  closed,  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  because  they  had  two 
glasses  of  beer  on  a  table,  imposed  by  an 
inspector  paid  by  the  liquor  licence  board 
of  this  province,  when  at  the  same  time  in 
this  city  of  Toronto,  in  some  hotels,  we  have 
things  very  evil  going  on. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  am 
trying  to  be  fair  here— that  when  these  hotels 
are  licened  by  this  government,  that  it  is 
hypocritical  to  close  some  small  little  hotel 
up  because  they  have  some  minor  offence, 
when  we  have,  in  other  places,  things  going 
on  which  good  people  do  not  appreciate. 

And  I  can  say  to  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  hon.  Prime  Minister,  good  man  that 
he  is,  should  take  a  little  trip  around  some 
of  these  places,  and  see  what  is  going  on. 
Because  it  is  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  have  hotels  in  this  area,  and 
probably  in  other  areas  in  the  province, 
breaking  the  law.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
ones  here,  and  we  should  not  have  them 
licenced  by  this  government  when  we  have 
places  that  are  closed  up  because  of  some 
minor  infraction. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  saying  more 
when  the  estimates  come  down  concerning 
the  alcoholism  research  foundation  and  so 
forth.  During  those  estimates  I  will  be  saying 
something.  But  I  will  just  leave  this  with 
you. 

This  afternoon  we  had  Old  Man  Ontario 
stand  up  here  with  all  the  goodness  that  is 
in  him  that  is  possible  to  demonstrate.  It 
was  all  there.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  is  not  good  with  the  liquor 
policy  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

When  I  came  in  this  House  in  1955,  I 
remember  the  estimates  that  we  accepted 
from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  this  prov- 
ince, taking  in  from  the  liquor  control 
board  in  various  licences  and  taxes  that  were 
derived  from  liquor  in  this  province,  amount- 
ing to  $38.5  million,  and  this  year  it  is  doubled 
—in  a  period  of  5  years. 

I  remember  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  on 
various  occasions,  standing  in  this  House,  and 
saying,  "What  about  American  tourists?  These 
are  the  people  who  come  in  and  drink  all 
the  liquor  and  consequently  the  taxes  are 
increasing." 

But  may  I  remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  there  are  far  more  tourists  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  are  visiting  Florida 
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and  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
than  there  are  American  tourists  coming  into 
this  province. 

We  know  that  perfectly  well.  All  of  us 
have  friends  who  are  in  Florida  right  tonight. 
They  are  not  there  just  for  a  week  or  two 
weeks,  but  are  there  for  two  or  three  months, 
while  our  American  friends,  in  the  summer- 
time, generally  speaking,  come  in  here  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

It  is  the  tenth  degree  of  hypocrisy,  in  my 
opinion,  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  there  is 
more  liquor  drunk  in  this  province  by 
American  tourists  than  there  are  by  people 
of  Ontario  who  are  visiting  other  places. 

The  brutal  facts  are  this.  Alcoholism  is 
increasing.  Accidents  on  the  road  are  in- 
increasing.  Our  mental  hospitals  are  filling 
up.    It  is  costing  us  huge   sums   of  money. 

If  this  government  is  going  to  take  credit 
for  those  things  that  are  good  in  this  province, 
then  they  must  accept  the  responsibility  here 
tonight  for  those  things  that  are  not  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people  in  this  province, 
the  liquor  situation  under  this  government 
is  not  good  and  they  should  fix  it. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leader 
of  the  government,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
rose  and  asked  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  "What  are  your 
views  about  liquor  advertising?"  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  what  his  views  about  liquor 
advertising  are  because  he  would  not  tell 
us* 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  are  his  views? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  it  is  not  my  job  to  say; 
I  am  not  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  not?  What  are  his 
views  on  it,  where  does  he  stand? 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  views  are  this,  that  the 
present  liquor  policy  is  no  good  because 
whatever  that  policy  is,  there  are  more 
alcoholics,  there  are  more  people  in  mental 
hospitals  through  liquor  laws  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  advocates,  and  he  is  the  leader 
of  this  province.  It  is  up  to  him  to  say  what 
he  stands  for,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
find  that  out  for  many,  many  years. 

In  this  province  of  Ontario  today,  he  says, 
according  to  the  laws  which  he  has  made, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  such  thing  as  liquor 
advertising.  Yet  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  in  the  Toronto  Telegram,  in  Liberty 
magazine,  in  Macleans  magazine,  and  various 


other  periodicals,  we  have  large  pages  saying 
drink— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  His  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  has  said  that  he  is  in  favour 
of  liquor   advertising. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  leader  of  this 
province.  Last  night  we  heard  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  say 
some  very  fine  words  about  him  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  could  find  nothing  wrong 
with  those  words  at  all  because  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him.  But  I  will  tell  him 
one  thing. 

When  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  giving  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  those 
words  of  praise,  he  was  not  talking  about 
his  views  as  far  as  the  liquor  policy  is 
concerned,  because  if  he  was  on  a  pedestal, 
as  far  as  his  views  on  liquor  are  concerned, 
there  would  not  even  be  any  pedestal  because 
he  is  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  rises  here,  he  is 
the  leader  of  this  province,  he  is  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  asks  an  hon.  member, 
such  as  myself— an  ordinary  little  member 
from  Bruce  county— what  my  views  are  on 
liquor   advertising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  job  to  dictate  the  views  of  his 
government  on  liquor  advertising.  Here  is 
the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have 
any  views  at  all  because,  according  to  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  of  this  province,  there 
has  been  no  liquor  advertising  in  this  prov- 
ince. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  large 
pages  in  the  periodicals  and  papers  of  this 
province,  allowed  by  his  government,  to 
come  in  and  go  out  to  the  little  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  little  farmers 
in  the  ads  are  saying  "Drink  Lord  Calvert's" 
or  Seagram's  or  Carling's  or  whatever  it  might 
be. 

No,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  say 
it  but  it  is  in  the  paper,  and  his  government 
allows  it,  and  yet  he  is  obviously  for  it 
because  he  allows  it. 

Yet  he  has  the  nerve,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  this  big 
man  who  I  admit  is  a  big  man  in  many  ways 
—but  not  as  far  as  the  liquor  policies  are 
concerned— allows  it.  He  has  not  the  nerve 
to  tell  us  what  his  policy  is  because  he  is 
riding  all  of  the  people. 

He  is  like  a  man  who  is  riding  two  horses, 
he  has  one  leg  on  one  and  one  on  the  other, 
so  he  must  have  pretty  big  legs,  which  he 
has  had  up  to  the  present  time. 
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But  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  is  not  going  to 
get  away  with  it. 

This  afternoon  he  rose  and  he  shoved  his 
fist  over  here,  and  he  said  "We  are  going 
to  find  what  you  stand  for."  Mr.  Chairman 
if  we  stay  here  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  am  going  to  find  out  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  stands  for.  That  is 
final.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
what  he  stands  for. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  know  what  he 
stands  for,  but  hon.  members  know  he  is 
not  just  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  he  happens 
to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province. 

As  Prime  Minister  he  is  not  just  your 
Prime  Minister,  he  is  my  Prime  Minister,  and 
I  want  to  know  what  my  Prime  Minister 
stands  for. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
He  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  point  is  this  that  he  is 
my  Prime  Minister,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the 
right  to  know  what  my  Prime  Minister  stands 
for. 

Now,  it  may  be  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  want 
to  answer  this  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  not  answered  it  since  I  have  been  here 
in  1955— which  was  the  first  time  I  came 
down. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  He  knows  the  hon.  member  is 
stalling,  that  is  why  he  is  not  going  to  answer. 
He  will  give  him  his  answer. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Oh,  that 
is  a  bright  remark,  that  is  bright.  What  is 
the  hon.  Minister's  policy?  What  does  he  do 
up  in  Port  Arthur?    Tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  not  got  an 
opinion  like   the  hon.   member  had— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  has  no  opinions,  that 
is  why  he  is  on  that  bench. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
people  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  in  this  legislative  assembly  is  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions.  But 
there  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  point  out. 
I  think  that  he  should  listen  tonight.  We 
are  all  going  to  listen  to  this  great  speech 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  give 


to  us  in  the  next  4  or  5  hours,   telling  us 
what  his  liquor  policy  is. 

Now,  the  reason  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
humbly  suggested  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  should  listen  tonight,  is 
because  half  of  his  reform  institutions  are 
full  of  people  because  of  the  liquor  policy 
of  this   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  is  very  wrong. 

You  know  it  is  wonderful  what  these 
fellows  know  when  they  have  never  been 
there.  Why  do  they  not  come  up  some  time 
and  learn? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  said  it  here  a  short  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Where  does  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  get  his  information? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
said  it  here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  information  was  taken 
from  this  year's  Hansard,  where  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  said  that  40 
per  cent,  in  the  institutions  were  there  because 
of  alcohol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:    It  is  37.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hon.  Attorney-General,  who  we  have 
not  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  tonight, 
has  said  that  half  of  the  sentences  were 
because  of  liquor,  half  of  the  people  were  in 
jails  because  of  some  infringement  of  the 
liquor  laws  of  this  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  liquor  laws  of  this 
province  are  made  by  this  government.  The 
leader  of  this  government  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

On  numerous  occasions— and  I  have  seen 
these  things  myself— on  numerous  occasions 
he  has  spoken  to  the  various  temperance 
groups  of  this  province,  to  the  churches  of 
this  province  who,  because  of  their  belief  and 
because  of  their  good  common  sense,  in  my 
opinion,  believe  in  a  very  temperate  policy. 

He  has  sent  letters  saying  that  Old  Man 
Ontario  will  not  let  the  liquor  laws  go  too 
far. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  this  great  man 
who  was  eulogized  last  night— and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  not  mind  giving  a  good 
speech  about  him  myself  on  occasion,  but  not 
tonight— we  have  this  great  man  who  has  not 
got  the  nerve,  that  is  not  the  right  word 
because  obviously  he  has  the  nerve,  I  have 
not  the  word  that  is  right. 
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Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  He 
has  the  intellect. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  certainly  has  the  intellect. 
I  have  not  the  intellect  to  give  the  word 
that  describes  him  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  the  leader  of  this  great  province  of 
Ontario,  the  most  wealthy  province  in  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  Yet  he  rises  and 
asks  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  and  the  little  fellow  from  the  county 
of  Bruce,  "What  are  your  views  on  liquor 
advertising?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  is  paying  them  a 
compliment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  not  got  any  views  on 
liquor  advertising.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
very  good  company  because  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  not  got  any  views  either. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  a  member 
from  the  riding  of  Bruce  county,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  this  province  of  Ontario,  as  an 
ordinary  taxpayer  of  the  province,  as  a  man 
who  respects  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  because  he  is  my  Prime 
Minister,  I  want  to  know  what  my  Prime 
Minister's  views  are  about  the  liquor  policy 
in  this  province. 

I  have  been  asking  him  for  5  years.  Other 
people  have  been  asking  him,  and,  of  course, 
tonight,  very  shortly  after  I  sit  down,  he  will 
rise  and  tell  us. 

When  he  does  tell  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  be  the  first  speech  telling  us  his  views 
that  he  has  ever  given,  because  like  other 
people  in  his  government— although  it  is  not 
very  often  he  rides  the  fence— in  this  one  he 
has  really  ridden  it. 

And  he  was  caught  by  something  that  came 
up  in  a  committee  meeting  when  his  honour, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
when  his  honour  Judge  Robb  came  before 
the  committee  on  commissions  in  this  prov- 
ince. He  was  caught  for  this  reason:  That 
this  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  ours  is  the  head 
of  a  government  which  is  giving  licences  to 
hotels  in  this  province  which  are  hotels  of 
sin,  believe  me. 

They  are  given  licences  by  this  man  who 
says  that  nothing  is  wrong  in  this  province. 
It  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  to  have  him  just  bring  dirt 
over  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
tonight,  and  say  that,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  government  in  Toronto, 
that  he  should  have  done  something  about  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  have  plenty  to  say 


in   just    a    few    minutes.     But   we   were    not 
running  this  province,  he  was  not  like  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  was  running  the  place 
where  the  vice  flourishes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  he  will  be  able  to 
talk  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  this,  that  there 
is  one  man  in  this  province  who  has  the  say, 
that  man  is  directly  across  from  me  at  the 
present  time. 

He  rises  and  takes  the  credit  for  all  the 
population  moving  in,  all  the  great  things 
that  happen  in  this  province.  So  let  him 
now  accept  the  responsibility  for  giving 
licences  to  hotels  which  do  not  have  two 
glasses  of  beer  on  the  table,  but  which  are 
hotels  which  are  full,  Mr.  Chairman— which 
are  full,  where  that  liquor  is  sold,  right  to 
the  top  room  in  that  hotel— with  sin  completely 
licenced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  And  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  believe  me, 
he  may  ask  the  morality  officer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Since  the  few  words  I 
spoke  this  afternoon— yes,  the  Metropolitan 
police  commission  has  met  and  has  confirmed 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  complaints 
from  the  Metropolitan  police  force  in  a  period 
of  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
probably  quite  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  police  of  the  town  of 
Wiarton  did  not  lay  any  complaints  against 
a  certain  hotel  in  that  town  when  they  had 
two  glasses  of  beer  on  the  table.  It  was  the 
inspectors  of  the  liquor  licence  board,  hired 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  paid  by  his 
government. 

He  sends  the  inspectors  of  the  liquor 
licence  board  to  the  Toronto  hotels  that  I 
will  name  to  him  in  private,  and  which  he 
knows  very  well.  He  sends  those  inspectors 
into  those  certain  hotels,  and  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  all  is  not  well  in  those 
certain  places,  and  things  are  far  more 
serious  than  having  two  glasses  of  beer  on 
the  table.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows 
perfectly  well,  he  has  been  told,  he  has  spies 
all  over  the  place. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
How  many  since  January  1,  1957? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  the 
only  reason  that  there  have  not  been  any 
more  complaints  than  there  are  at  the  present 
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time  is  because  this  government,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  is  blind.  That  is  why.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  go  down  and  look  around,  if  one 
has  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  morality  officers  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  have  been  there.  It  is  very, 
very  hard,  you  know,  to  get  a  conviction  on 
these  things,  with  that  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  With  that  I  agree.  But  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  sent  the  right  inspec- 
tors to  the  place,  instead  of  prying  around  the 
little  town  of  Wiarton  to  find  two  glasses  of 
beer  or  a  glass  and  a  half  on  the  table,  send 
them  into  these  hotels  which  are  licenced  by 
him,  which  are  nothing  more  than  dens  of 
sin  and  iniquity— 

An  hon.  member:  Where  did  the  hon. 
member  get  his  information? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
expected  that  question  and  so  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member  where  I  get  my  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  How  does  he  know  about 
sin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  seems  to 
know  more  about  sin  than  anybody  else 
around  here.  Where  does  he  get  all  his 
information? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  for 
sin  or  against  it.  I  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  him  in  the  next  3  or  4  hours  tell 
us  the  policy. 

Where  I  got  my  information,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  from  the  morality  officers  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  that  is  where  I  got  it  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Produce  them,  let  us  see 
them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  cannot  produce  them 
here,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Supposing  I  say  that  what 
he  says  does  not  exist,  that  the  hon.  member 
is  wrong,  what  does  he  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Singer:   Well,  there  is  a  story  in  the 

paper  here   tonight  that   I  will   read   in  just 

a  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  likely  a  story,  like 
some  of  the  stories  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  been  telling  around  here. 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  attempted,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  years.  But  this  is  one  instance  when  he 
is  not  going  to  get  away  with  it.  These  are 
houses  of  the  worst  sin  possible,  licenced  by 
his  government. 

An  hon.  member:  Name  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  now,  I  could  name  them 
very  well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows 
perfectly  well  I  could.  There  are  lots  of 
hon.  members  in  this  House,  and  they  are  not 
all  Liberals  by  any  means,  who  could  name 
the  hotels.    We  all  know  who  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  us  hear  about  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  any  more  of  my  hon.  colleagues'  time 
who  wish  to  speak  about  this.  Besides  that, 
we  are  going  to  listen  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  when  my  hon.  Prime  Minister— not 
your  leader,  of  course  he  is  your  leader— but 
when  my  hon.  Prime  Minister  tells  me,  as  an 
ordinary  citizen  of  this  province  of  Ontario, 
what  his  liquor  policy  is  tonight  because 
I  do  not  know.  Besides,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  else  knows  either. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
member  who  just  spoke  permit  a  question? 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  fact,  but  I 
simply  rise  to  ask  the  hon.  member  this  ques- 
tion; he  has  spoken  wi.h  some  feeling  on 
this  subject  about  more  than  one  glass  being 
on  a  table  at  a  time,  and  the  offence  that 
it  consists  of.  Would  he  tell  me  whether  this 
is  correct  or  not,  that  that  regulation  was 
first  promulgated  and  introduced  into  this 
province  by  the  Hepburn  government? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  1934  they  were  in 
office— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  the  hon.  member 
has  managed  to  live  with  it  for  so  many  years. 

As  a  supplementary  question,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  member  if  that  was  a  good 
law  when  it  was  introduced,  in  the  1930's 
by  the  Liberal  government?  Would  he  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us,  although  it  is  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  what  conditions  have 
changed  between  then  and  now  which  make 
it  different? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Anybody  could 
have  two  glasses. 
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Mr.  Whicher:   Mr.  Chairman,  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  After  the  hon.  member 
is  finished  taking  his  instructions- 
Mr.    Whicher:    No,    I    am    not   taking   any 
instructions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  answer  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources.  The  point  is 
that  this  afternoon,  when  he  was  in  that 
boudoir  of  his  downstairs,  I  explained  to  the 
hon.  members  opposite  my  views  about  two 
glasses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member,  an  excellent  speech,  but 
I  did  not  hear  him  deal  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  did.  I  said  that  if 
the  law  says  that  there  should  not  be  two 
glasses  of  beer  on  the  table,  well  then,  I  say 
that  hotels  should  be  prosecuted,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  he  kicking  about 
then? 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that 
there  are  far  more  serious  offences— I  compare 
these  offences  this  way,  stealing  a  pound  of 
butter  worth  64  cents  and  almost  committing 
murder. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  charge  a  man  for 
stealing  a  pound  of  butter- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): The  little  people. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —then  I  suggest  that  this 
government  charge  the  people  who  are  almost 
committing  murder,  as  far  as  the  liquor 
laws  are  concerned,  and  do  something  about 
it.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  is  satisfied  with 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  State  your  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
when  he  was  speaking,  made  several  charges 
against  me.  I  want  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  answer  them,  and  I  also  want  to  ask  him 
a  question  which  he  undertook  to  answer 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  insofar  as  the  question  is 
concerned,  let  me  read  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
should  ask  the  question.    He  is  reading. 

Mri  Singer:  It  is  a  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  it  might  be  in 
another  half  hour,   if  we  wait. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Thurs- 
day, March  17,  on  page  2  of  the  Metro 
edition,  column  4,  about  half  way  down, 
under  a  story  that  is  headed,  "Bick  Vice  Probe 
to    Answer    Robb." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  would  not  want  to  get 
off  on  the  wrong  track. 

An  hon.  member:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
going  to  quote  a  story  which  is  completely 
erroneous.  Let  us  see  whether  he  is  going 
to  quote  it  or  not. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  How  do 
they  know  what  he  is  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  edition  of  the  Star 
which  I  have  says  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
posed  the  question  yet,  and  I  want  to  pose 
the  question  at  least  before  I  get  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Kindly  proceed. 

Mr.   Singer:   Here   is   the   quote: 

Magistrate  C.  O.  Bick,  chairman  of  the 
Metro  police  commission,  said  today  he  has 
ordered  Chief  James  Mackey  to  make  a 
report  of  all  improprieties  reported  to  the 
liquor  licence  board  since  the  Metro  depart- 
ment was  formed. 

This  was  being  done,  he  said,  to  take 
issue  with  the  statement  of  Judge  W.  T. 
Robb,  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board, 
who  claimed  only  two  reports  of  prostitu- 
tion were  made  by  the  police  in  1958 
and   1959. 

The  incidents  to  be  reported  will  include 
a  list  of  arrests  of  women  made  in  various 
liquor  lounges  in  the  Jarvis  Street  area  for 
soliciting  men. 

More  than  a  score  of  complaints  were 
made,  Magistrate  Bick  said,  after  a  clean- 
up campaign  was  conducted  last  fall  by 
a    group   of   undercover    morality    officers. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
aware  of  this  statement,  and  does  he  know 
of  his  own  knowledge  whether  Magistrate 
Bick  is  right  or  whether  Judge  Robb  is  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  he  is  talking  about 
complaints  that  were  made  in  police  court, 
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a  score  of  complaints  were  made,  but  that 
does  not  mean  complaints  to  the  liquor 
licence   board. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  as  aware  about  all  things 
that  went  on  in  the  committee  of  commissions, 
as  he  seems  to  be  aware  of  certain  infor- 
mation, the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman)  gave  him  earlier  this  after- 
noon, he  would  understand  that  Judge  Robb 
said  that  every  week  he  received  from  the 
Metropolitan  police  a  report  of  all  crime 
incidents   in   connection   with   hotels. 

My  question  again  is,  Mr.  Chairman:  Does 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  believe,  in  view  of 
what  he  says,  that  either  Magistrate  Bick  is 
right  or  Judge  Robb  is  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Singer:   No,   I   asked  the  hon.   Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  yield  to  me.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  the  expert  on  Jarvis  Street,  as  some  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  and  also  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  did  not  mention  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Prime  Minister  does 
not  have  to  answer  the  member.  Who  does 
he  think  he  is? 

Mr.  Singer:   No,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Chairman:    I   suggest  to   the   member 
for  York  Centre  that  he  has  asked  a  question, 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
if  he  wishes  to  answer  or  not  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  going  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
does  not  have  to  answer  it,  I  will  proceed 
on  a  different  basis.  I  did  not  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.   Minister  of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  rose 
on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
is  simply  this.  A  question  has  been  asked  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre.  My  understanding  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  can  either  answer  or  not, 
but  he  cannot  deputize  anybody  to  make  the 
answer  for  him. 


Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  What 
difference  does  it  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say,  sir,  that  I 
deputized  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  to 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  this  matter, 
which  answers  the  question,  and  he  is  now 
prepared  to  speak. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
was  asked  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  has  no  right  to  speak. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  a  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  of  Transport 
has  a  right  to  speak  at  this  time,  and  I  ask 
the  matter  be  closed  to  let  him  speak. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  this  is  a  very  important  debate, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  this  way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  going  to  pull  a  closure  on  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ruled  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport  has  the  floor,  and  that  if  he 
wants  to  speak  he  has  the  right  to  speak. 
The  estimates  are  not  really  a  debate,  it  is 
an  informal  affair,  any  one  may  speak  as 
many  times  as  he  wishes.  If  the  Minister 
of  Transport  wants  to  speak,  I  will  let  him 
speak. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
fairness,  I  can  challenge  your  ruling,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  get  anywhere. 

Mr.    Chairman:    I   think   I   am   being   fair. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had 
pointed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
as  the  next  speaker,  and  now— 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  was  before  the  mem- 
ber got  into  this  hassle. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  not  be  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Surely  a  member  of  the 
government  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  telling  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  was  not  an  expert  on  Jarvis 
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Street,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any  expert 
on  Jarvis  Street  or  the  affairs  ihereof. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre,  before  he  spoke,  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  never  want  to  quote  an  erroneous 
story  if  it  was  brought  to  his  attention,  before 
he  fell  into  that  mistake,  that  it  was  erroneous. 
But  his  action  was  typical,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition,  especially 
in  this  session,  of  quoting  matters  with  com- 
plete reckless  disregard  of  whether  the  story 
had  any  vestige  of  truth. 

The  public  at  large  are  reading  the  news- 
papers and  they  read  the  story. 

I  intend  this  not  in  criticism  of  the  story 
or  the  writer  of  the  story;  he  wrote  it  as  he 
saw  it;  but  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  that  he  was  quoting  an 
erroneous  story,  but  he  proceeded  to  quote. 

This  was  being  done,  he  said,  to  take  issue 
with  the  statement  of  Judge  W.  T.  Robb, 
chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board,  who 
claimed  only  two  reports  involving  prostitu- 
tion were  made  by  police  in  1958  and  1959. 
Yes,  during  a  period  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  was  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan board. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sit  down.  I  gave  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport  the  floor  to  finish  his 
speech. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  have  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  this  afternoon,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  began  to  read  into  the 
records  of  this  House,  the  statement  by  his 
honour  Judge  Robb,  a  statement  which  was 
read,  I  assume,  in  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  began  to  read,  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  including  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre,  immediately  said  that  the  state- 
ment was  wrong.  It  was  incorrect.  They 
answered,  "Tomorrow  we  will  show  that." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  I  was  with  Chief 
Mackey  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  police  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Better  come  with  me,  I  will 
show  the  hon.  Minister  his  way  around  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  the  hon.  member 
says  he  heard  it  from  the  morality  officers,  I 


heard  it  from  Chief  Mackey  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  board  of  commissioners  of 
police.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  January  1,  1957, 
that  is  the  date  the  Metropolitan  police  com- 
mission came  into  force,  there  have  been  only 
two  reports  in  respect  of  hotels  involving 
prostitution. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  because  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing.  That  is  the 
reason.    There  were  2,000— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  all  the  cases 
which  were  reported  by  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  only  proves  they  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —police  through  the 
commission  to  the  liquor  licence  board.  Two- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now,  just  a  moment- 
Mr.  Singer:  Now,  why  do  they  want  to 
bury  their  heads  in  the  sand? 

Mr.  Sopha:    They  rounded  up  40  in  hotels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  a  minute.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  quoted  a  story,  and  I  said  that  story  was 
wrong.  I  tried  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
off  into  that  traffic,  because  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  want  to  make  a  mistake.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  quote. 

I  now  tell  him,  that  tomorrow's  issue  of  the 
newspapers  will  carry  stories  in  which  Judge 
Robb's  statement  will  be  verified  to  the  hilt: 
"That  there  were  only  two  hotels  in  respect 
of  which  prostitution  was  reported." 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  rule  that  the 
member  for  York  Centre  has  the  chance  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  of 
some  substantial  importance,  that  this  issue 
be  put  in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  question  I  addressed  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  which  was  answered  by  his  substi- 
tute, was  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the 
comment  in  this  article,  he  had  anything 
further  to  add  on  this  important  question. 

Now,  it  is  possible  the  journalist  who 
wrote  this  story  was  in  error.  In  any  event 
the  only  thing  that  presently  in  writing  is 
before  us,  is  the  story  as  it  appears  here  in 
die  paper. 

I  certainly  would  not  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  word  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport. 
He  has  had  an  opportunity,  over  the  dinner 
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hour,  to  dine  with  the  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan board  of  commissioners  of  police  and 
to  dine  with  the  Metropolitan  chief  of  police, 
and  to  get  different  information,  and  I  accept 
the  hon.  Minister's  word  that  he  has  different 
information. 

But  I  think  this,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I 
think  this  is  important  since  this  has  been  an 
issue  in  this  House  for  quite  a  few  days  now— 
that,  if  there  is  information  to  the  contrary, 
the  type  of  thing  that  has  been  coming  out 
in  these  statements  and  so  on,  that  we  should 
have  before  us  in  a  committee  of  the  House, 
people  like  Chief  Mackey  and  Magistrate 
Bick  so  that  we  can  get  down  to  the  true 
story. 

Surely,  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  agitation  has  been  going 
on  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  many,  many 
years.  Surely,  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  stories  appear  in 
the  press  frequently. 

And  surely  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  there  certainly  have  been  more 
than  two  cases  of  prostitution  brought  before 
the  magistrates  courts  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  the  period  of  the  last  3  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  to  get  to  my  question, 
I  want  to  say  this. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Personal 
privilege.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman— 
oh. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  want  to  say  this,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  occasion  to  refer  to  my 
association  with  the  Metropolitan  council. 
To  set  the  record  straight,  and  to  clear  up  in 
his  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport,  I  was  there  for  a  two-year 
period,  the  whole  of  1957  and  whole  of  1958. 

I  did,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said, 
serve  on  the  executive  committee  during  that 
period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  was  he  when  all 
this  was  happening? 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  minute. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  tell 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  the  method  of  polic- 
ing that  exists  in  the  Metropolitan  corpora- 
tion. He  knows  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a 
Metropolitan     Toronto     police     commission, 


headed  by  his  worship  Magistrate  Bick.  Mr. 
Gardiner  serves  on  it,  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  the 
county  court  judges,  and  another  magistrate— 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Those 
5  people  have  the  sole  responsibility,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  knows,  for  running  police 
affairs  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  They  come 
before  the  Metropolitan  council  and  the 
Metropolitan  executive  council  only  once 
every  year— only  once,  when  they  pass  their 
budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  and  I  know 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  ever 
address  any  complaints  to  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mayor  Phillips,  Controller 
Newman  and  Controller  Brand  in  my  time. 
Those  3  people  were  the  3  senior  city  of 
Toronto  representatives  on  the  Metropolitan 
council.  One  of  those  3  served  on  the  Metro- 
politan police  commission. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  Metro- 
politan council,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  this  very  well,  I  had  a  substantial 
responsibility  in  the  Metropolitan  view,  and 
I  had  a  substantial  responsibility  within  the 
North  York  point  of  view. 

It  was  not  my  job,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  say 
this— to  tell  the  city  of  Toronto  council,  and 
their  3  senior  executives  how  they  should  run 
their  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    How  about  ourselves? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  say  this,  from  June  11, 
1959,  I  began  to  wear  a  different  mantle. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
June  11,  1959,  the  day  the  people  in  my 
riding  saw  fit  to  send  me  to  this  House,  I 
then  had  the  responsibility  to  have  something 
to  say  all  over  the  province  about  the  liquor 
laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  sat  there 
for  two  years  and  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Singer:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time,  not  as  a  municipal  official, 
I  had  a  responsibility  of  saying  something 
about  the  way  the  liquor  licence  board  carries 
on  its  business  and  the  way  I  thought  they 
should  carry  it  on. 

Interjections  by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more  word 
on  this  same  point  and  then  I  am  through. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  think  in  that 
two-year  period  that  he  had  no  responsibility 
whatever? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  said,  last  night,  that  where  our 
democratic  system  is  such,  that  where  the 
answer  to  error  is  not  terror,  where  the 
majority  is  without  arrogance,  and  the  mi- 
nority without  fear— and  if  I  might  have  the 
privilege  of  adding  one  little  additional  phrase, 
where  the  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  law  of 
Killaloe- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  ask  a  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  my  hon.  friend  not 
think  that,  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  this  area  which  operates  the 
great  Metropolitan  police  force,  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  get  up  from  his  seat  and 
complain  about  situations  on  Jarvis  Street? 
Does  he  think  he  can  wash  his  hands  of  that 
problem? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  answer 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  let  me  say  this.  I 
agree  with  him  completely  about  his  very 
high  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  force.  I  think  they  are  a  good  and 
able  and  efficient  body.  And  I  think  they 
were  doing  their  job,  but  they  get  frustrated 
because  of  the  laws  not  enforced  by  the 
liquor  licence  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chair  recognized  the 
member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussion  this 
afternoon,  and  so  far  this  evening  has  dem- 
onstrated one  thing,  and  that  is  that  almost 
any  discussion  of  liquor  is  bound  to  generate 
more  heat  than  light.  And  that,  I  think,  is  a 
pity,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  is  a  very 
difficult  and  very  important  problem. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  quoted 
various  statistics  this  afternoon  indicating,  for 
example,  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
the  violations  of  the  law  in  the  province,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  convictions,  that  are 
related  to  offences  in  connection  with  alcohol. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  alcoholism  is 


high  and  increasing  in  this  province,  and  I 
think  those  are  matters  that  are  worthy  of 
very  serious  consideration. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  suggested 
that  these  matters  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  government. 

I  would  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  government  is  responsible  to 
any  major  degree  for  the  high  and  increasing 
rate  of  alcoholism,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
more  responsible  for  that  than  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  increasing  industrialization  of 
the  province.  These  are  factors  that  have 
been  determined  by  very  large  and  only 
partly  understood  forces  over  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  had  very  little  control. 

Nevertheless,  I  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration, 
and  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
more  than  a  little  dismayed,  in  view  of  that 
fact,  at  the  contribution  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister saw  fit  to  make  to  this  discussion  this 
afternoon  and  so  far  this  evening. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Lack  of  contribution. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  could  not  say  that  there  was 
any  indication  in  anything  he  said  of  any 
responsible  concern  for  this  problem  at  all. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  trying  to  pick 
fights  with  Opposition  hon.  members,  chal- 
lenging people  who  did  not  have  the  floor  to 
answer  questions,  destroying  and  making  a 
shambles  of  any  semblance  of  procedure.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  not  the 
right  way  to  approach  this  matter. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  few  comments,  and 
I  will  say,  both  for  myself  and  for  the  CCF, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  that 
we  have  discussed  this  matter  both  in  our 
caucus  and  in  our  provincial  council  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Our  provincial  council,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  had  a  committee  studying  the 
problem  as  best  it  could.  I  myself  have 
been  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  certainly 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  matters 
that  are  before  us,  but  I  have  given  them 
some  study  in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues. 

I  will  say  right  off  the  bat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  do  not  have— I  wish  we  did,  but 
we  do  not  have— any  ready  answers  to  most 
of  the  problems  before  us.  The  more  we 
study— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  thinks 
they  are  doing  a  pretty  fair  job. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  have  any  ready 
answers.    We  have  studied  the  matter,  but 
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we  have  not  come  to  any  definitive  policy 
because,  to  be  frank,  we  have  found  the 
problem  too  difficult,  as  yet,  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  definitive  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  his  position  on 
liquor  advertising? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,   stop  this  ragging. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
stop  this  interrupting.  If  we  were  to  interrupt 
in  this  fashion,  we  would  be  thrown  out  of 
here.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  do 
this  kind  of  thing,  then  we  have  the  right 
to  do  it  too  and  get  away  with  it.  Just 
mark  my  words. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
for  Woodbine  to  proceed. 

Hon.    Mr.    Phillips:    They    are    disturbing 

the  peace. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  there  is  not  one  law 
for  all  of  us  here,  then  we  can  each  make 
our  own. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  had  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  certainly  have  not  arrived  at  a 
definitive  policy  because  we  just  do  not  know 
the  answers,  and  I  will  quite  frankly  admit 
it.  However,  we  have  to  come  to  some 
tentative    conclusions. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  tonight  to 
go  through  all  the  matters  we  have  discussed 
and  the  various  conclusions  which  we  have 
arrived  at,  but  I  would  like  to  put  forward 
on  my  own  behalf,  and  tentatively  on  behalf 
of  the  CCF  group,  some  suggestions  about 
approaches  to  this  problem.  I  put  them  for- 
ward for  what  they  are  worth,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  useful  in  arriving  at  answers 
to  what  is  admittedly  a  very  difficult  problem. 

I  was  very  impressed,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  to  read  a  statement  in  the  newspaper 
by  one  of  our  authorities  on  alcohol  in  this 
province,  who  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  high  time  the  wets  and  drys  quit 
yelling  at  each  other  and  we  got  down  to 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  a  serious  and 
constructive  way. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  also  time 
that  the  politicians  quit  yelling  at  each  other 
and  got  down  to  business  in  dealing  with 
a   serious   problem   in   a   serious   way. 

For  my  part,   I   do   not  regard  this   as   a 


political  issue.  I  believe  that  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  is  concerned  about  this  problem, 
and  would  like  to  find  answers  to  it,  and 
will  do  the  best  he  can  to  find  answers 
if  he  can  just  see  the  way  to  the  right  answer. 
So  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  put  forward  a  few 
suggestions. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  pick  up  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
and  that  relates  to  the  matter  of  education. 

As  I  understood  his  remarks,  he  put  almost 
exclusive  importance  on  education.  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  accept  his  laissez-faire 
approach  to  law  on  this  particular  matter, 
I  hope  I  am  not  misinterpreting  him. 

Certainly,  education  is  basic  to  everything, 
because  basically  this  is  a  problem  of  social 
attitude.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  a  matter 
on  which  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
folklore  with  no  scientific  basis  whatsoever, 
and  all  of  us  are  caught  up  in  this  folk- 
lore. 

In  my  studies  of  this  matter,  I  found 
that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  things  I  had 
previously  believed  were  either  completely 
wrong  or  partly  wrong,  and  it  may  be  that 
as  I  study  it  further  I  will  find  that  the 
remaining  25  per  cent,  is  wrong. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  get  factual 
information  across  to  the  public.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  past  has  been  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  might  be  described  as  education  or 
publicity  has  taken  the  form  of  slogans  such 
as,  "If  you  drive,  don't  drink,"  which  really 
does  not  mean  anything  to  most  people.  The 
average  fellow,  in  my  experience,  reacts  to 
that  slogan  in  this  way:  "Oh  well,  that  applies 
to  some  alcoholic,  it  does  not  apply  to  me,  I 
have  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks." 

According  to  my  information,  the  fellow 
who  has  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks  is  very 
often  the  most  dangerous  person  of  all  when 
he  gets  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car,  more 
dangerous  in  some  cases  than  the  fellow  who 
is   seriously   drunk. 

However,  that  is  by  the  by.  I  think  slogans 
of  that  kind  do  not  produce  any  real 
enlightenment. 

What  we  have  to  try  to  do  is  to  get 
factual  information  across  to  the  public  in 
the  schools  and  to  adults,  the  sort  of  thing— I 
think  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  made 
reference  to  it— that  is  on  the  chart  on  page 
12  of  the  report  of  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation.  This  gives  factual  information 
about  just  what  effect  two  bottles  of  beer 
have  on  a  person,  that  sort  of  thing.  Factual 
information    should    be    presented    with    all 
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the  emotionalism  shorn  off— just  straight  facts 
about  alcohol  and  the  effects  it  has  on  the 
human  body. 

If  I  have  to  see  spot  announcements  on 
television,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  educa- 
tional material  of  this  kind  than  information 
advising  me  that  this  soap  washes  somebody's 
laundry  whiter  than  some  other  soap.  I 
would  even  prefer  to  see  it  over  an  announce- 
ment that  tells  me  that  you  live  better 
electrically.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  before  those  spots  were  put  on  the  air. 

I  believe  there  is  an  important  field  which 
is  still  hardly  exploited  at  all  for  education 
and  public  information,  not  only  in  schools 
but  using  the  standard  media  of  the  advertis- 
ing agencies— the  press,  television,  the  radio 
and  so  on. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  more  genuine  information 
gets  to  people,  some  of  these  problems  will 
begin  to  recede,  because  I  think  we  will 
develop  in  this  province  more  sensible  drink- 
ing habits  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

I  realize  that  there  is  already  some  work 
being  done  in  the  educational  field,  and  I 
understand  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary that  it  is  to  be  increased  this  year,  and 
that  is  good.  But  I  really  do  not  think  we 
have  scratched  the  surface  of  the  subject 
as  yet. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  relates  to  licencing  policy.  Now, 
I  am  not  talking  about  Jarvis  Street.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  organization  that  I  belong 
to— the  CCF— has  its  headquarters  on  Jarvis 
Street  right  beside  the  YWCA.  I  used  to  live 
there  once,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  and  the 
YWCA  stand  alone  in  solitary  glory  at  the 
north  end  of  the  street. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  with  most  of  the 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  and  a  few  insurance 
companies.  But  the  respectable  elements  are 
side  by  side  there,  the  YWCA  and  the  CCF. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  licencing  policy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  made  a 
mistake  in  past  years— this  dates  back  a  long, 
long  time  and  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
political  point  as  to  who  was  responsible— but 
the  type  of  licencing  we  undertook,  the  type 
of  beer  parlour  licencing,  I  think,  was  a 
mistake. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  now 
cancel  the  licences  of  all  the  beer  parlours. 
I  would  be  one  of  the  parched  citizens  if 
that  happened.  But  the  beer  parlour,  as  it 
exists  in  Ontario,  is  not  really  a  very  desirable 


institution.    For  one  thing,  it  is  a  place  where 
one  can  get  beer  only. 

One  goes  there  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  drink.  One  may  have  some  loud  and 
noisy  television  programme  going  on,  but 
otherwise  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  drink.  One  can  hardly  even  talk  to  his 
neighbour  because  the  din  of  other  voices 
and  chairs-  being  pushed  back  and  forth  and 
so  on  makes  even  conversation  impossible. 

These  large  drinking  emporiums  encourage 
what  I  would  call  a  type  of  drinking  that  is 
not  sensible.  I  think  it  is  an  important  thing 
that  food  should  always  be  available  where 
alcoholic  beverages  are  available.  Certainly 
any  expert  I  have  talked  to  assures  me  that 
alcohol  has  much  less  effect  on  one  if  one 
has  some  food  in  his  stomach.  The  food 
absorbs  some  of  it  and  helps  cut  down  the 
effects. 

Furthermore,  if  food  is  available,  then 
drinking  is  not  necessarily  the  sole  objective. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  romantic  nonsense 
talked  about  the  English  pub,  but  I  have 
been  in  many  of  them  over  the  years  at 
different  times,  and  certainly  they  are  a  big 
improvement  over  our  beer  parlours. 

They  are,  in  a  way,  social  clubs.  Food 
is  available.  One  does  not  have  to  go  through 
the  pretence  of  ordering  food  if  all  one  wants 
is  a  drink,  but  one  can  get  food  there.  People 
play  various  kinds  of  games. 

The  rooms  are  small  in  the  pubs,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  a  tremendous  congregation 
of  people  in  one  room,  and  they  develop  a 
pleasant  social  atmosphere. 

Incidentally,  I  am  not  saying  this  is  the 
sole  cause,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
quite  a  low  rate  of  alcoholism  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  would  say  with  regard  to  the  existing 
licenced  premises  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  requiring  them  to  make  food 
available  in  a  decent  sort  of  way.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  have  to  force  it  down 
the  throats  of  the  clients,  but  at  least  they 
should  make  it  available. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  future  licencing 
policy,  in  the  issuing  of  future  licences,  con- 
centration should  be  almost  entirely  on 
premises  that  are  already  serving  food.  I 
know  we  have  our  dining-lounge  licences, 
but  those  are  nearly  all  high-class  restaurants 
that  scare  the  average  fellow  even  if  he  can 
afford  to  go  into  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  decent  respectable  restaurants 
—I  am  not  talking  about  some  greasy  spoon 
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in  the  corner  that  might  be  just  a  disguised 
beer  parlour,  but  decent  respectable  restaur- 
ants—with licences  to  serve  the  lighter 
beverages,  beer  and  wine. 

I  am  not  suggesting  they  should  get  licences 
for  hard  liquors.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  have  more  of  them  licenced  and  fewer  of 
the  beer  parlour  style  of  licence.  Let  people 
go  and  have  a  drink  when  they  are  having 
a  meal,  but  do  not  encourage  them  to  make 
a  project  out  of  drinking,  which  is  what  our 
present  policy  does. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  will 
raise,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  I  am  going 
to  raise  this,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
advertising. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will  get  all  the 
answers,    if  he   will   just   listen   now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  very  constructive  speech, 
most  interesting. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  the  question  of  advertis- 
ing I  would  say  this.  First  of  all,  if  Ontario 
were  isolated  more  or  less  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  I  would  personally  be  against 
liquor    advertising. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
within  my  own  party,  a  variety  of  opinions 
on  this  matter,  and  I  think  all  of  them  are 
honestly  held.  However,  I  would  not  myself 
treat  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  same  way 
as  we  would  treat  bread  or  potatoes  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  said  this 
afternoon  that  it  is  silly  to  say  that  alcohol 
is  the  cause  of  alcoholism,  and  it  is  also 
silly  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
alcoholism.  I  agree  with  that,  but  I  think 
it  is  quite  true,  and  everybody  will  agree, 
that  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  alcoholism  and 
that  is  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  disease. 

Therefore,  when  we  have  a  substance  that 
is  a  factor  in  that  very  serious  disease,  then 
I  do  not  think  we  can  treat  it  in  the  same 
way  as  we  treat  bread  or  potatoes  or  some- 
thing else. 

I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to 
people  advertising  bread,  even  though  I  think 
some  of  their  ads  are  pretty  silly.  However 
anything  that  is  designed  to  encourage  people 
to  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  good. 

I  think  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  drink  an  alcoholic 
beverage,  and  surely  it  is  his  own  business 
what  decision  he  makes.  It  is  none  of  my 
business. 


But  I  do  not  think  the  people  who  are 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
beverages  should  be  in  a  position  where 
they  can  try  to  induce  him  to  drink  even 
though,  if  he  were  left  to  himself,  he  may  not 
drink  or  may  not  drink  as  much. 

I  would  say  all  that  would  be  true 
if  we  were  living,  shall  we  say,  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  if  I  can  bring 
that  province  in  in  this  context.  But  we 
are  living  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  sad  fact  is  that  any  prohibition  of 
advertising  is  bound  to  be— I  was  going  to 
say  ineffective,  that  may  be  a  little  strong, 
but  only  partly  effective. 

I  am  not  a  great  hound  for  watching 
television,  I  spend  most  of  my  time  down 
here.  But  even  on  the  few  occasions  I  turn 
on  the  television  set,  and  turn  to  Buffalo, 
I  often  find  some  Ontario  brewery  advertising 
its  product.  It  puts  on  the  screen  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  telephone  numbers,  so  it  is 
pretty  obvious  who  they  think  they  are 
directing  their  message  to.  They  are  not 
trying  very  hard  to  sell  their  products  in 
Buffalo. 

So  when  we  have  Buffalo  television  stations 
and  such  tilings,  we  really  cannot  effectively 
outlaw  advertising. 

I  am  going  to  make  one  suggestion  on 
this  advertising  business.  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  not  very  sure  whether  it  has  any  merit 
or  not.  It  may  be  laughed  out  of  court, 
but  this  question  is  difficult  enough  that  I 
think  it  does  not  hurt  to  put  forward  a  lot 
of  suggestions  and,  in  the  process  of  time 
the  good  ones,  I  am  sure,  will  come  to  the 
top. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that,  on  this  question 
of  advertising,  the  government  should  give 
consideration  to  a  programme  along  this 
line,  that  instead  of  saying,  "No,  you  may  not 
advertise,"  it  says,  "If  you  do  advertise 
you  have  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or  assessment 
into   the   Provincial   Treasury." 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  difficulties  here, 
but  my  suggestion  is  that  this  would  be  a 
condition  for  all  producers  of  alcoholic 
beverages  who  want  to  sell  their  product 
in  this  province.  If  the  producers  outside 
the  province  selling  here  do  not  want  to 
accept  that  condition  then  they  would  not 
gel"  their  products  listed  by  the  liquor  control 
board.     That  would  be  the  condition. 

A  formula  would  have  to  be  worked  out, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  if  producers  were 
advertising  in  a  medium  which  almost 
exclusively  had  its  circulation  in  Ontario,  then 
they  would  pay  dollar  for  dollar.    For  every 
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dollar  for  advertising  spent  in  that  medium, 
they  would  put  one  dollar  into  the  Provincial 
Treasury.  If  it  was  some  other  medium  such 
as  the  New  Yorker  magazine  that  had  only 
5  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  in  Ontario,  or 
whatever  the  percentage  may  be,  then  they 
would  put  in  5  cents  for  every  dollar.  Some 
sort  of  a  scale  like  that  should  be  worked 
out. 

I  have  already  emphasized  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  problems  on  this,  and  there  may 
be  insuperable  constitutional  problems.  I 
do  not  know;  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  only  reason  I  put  forward  the 
suggestion  is  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get 
out  from  under  the  impossible  situation  we 
are  in  now,  with  an  apparent  ban  on 
advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  create  a  dis- 
incentive to  advertising.  If  they  advertise 
notwithstanding  the  disincentive,  then  money 
would  become  available  in  the  Provincial 
Treasury  for  scientific  education  on  matters 
relating  to  alcohol. 

Thus,  the  advertising  of  the  producers— 
which  is  certainly  not  scientific  at  all  but  is 
merely  designed  to  induce  people  to  buy 
their  product— would  be  offset  by  information 
to  the  same  degree  put  across  to  the  public 
by  a  public  agency  such  as  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation,  providing  accurate  scien- 
tific facts. 

As  I  have  said,  that  is  just  a  suggestion. 
It  may  make  no  sense  at  all,  it  may  be  that 
if  somebody  sat  down  to  work  out  the  details, 
he  would  find  it  to  be  quite  impossible.  But 
I  think  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  point  I  want  to 
deal  with  is  a  matter  which  I  mentioned  to 
some  degree  in  an  earlier  debate,  and  I  think 
I  may  be  talking  about  it  again  when  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
come  up.  So  I  will  try  to  be  brief  at  this 
time.  But  this  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  relating  to  alcohol. 

Now  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  high- 
powered  motor  vehicles,  I  think  everybody 
would  agree  that  a  special  urgency  is  created 
as  far  as  alcohol  consumption  is  concerned. 
At  this  point,  we  are  not  necessarily  by  any 
means  in  the  field  of  alcoholism;  we  are  just 
in  the  field  of  plain  ordinary  social  drinking. 
I  would  honestly  suggest  that  this  problem 
requires  more  serious  consideration  than  it 
has  so  far  received  from  the  government. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  this  after- 
noon called  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
alcoholism  research  foundation  which  was 
placed  a  few  days  ago  on  our  desks.  He  said 


that  he  read  it  all  carefully  in  almost  the 
same  breath  as  he  was  berating  me  for  what 
he  interpreted  as  certain  remarks  I  had  made 
in  an  earlier  debate.  If  he  has  indeed  read 
this  report  from  cover  to  cover,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  he  did  not  read  it  with  a  view 
to  the  content. 

I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  11,  and  following  on 
page  12  and  over  on  to  page  13,  where  the 
alcoholism  research  foundation  puts  forward, 
at  least  as  a  proposal  worthy  of  consideration, 
exactly  the  proposal  I  was  trying  to  put  forth 
in  this  House  a  few  days  ago,  before  this 
report  came  down. 

I  am  afraid  that  at  that  time  we  got  off 
on  a  lot  of  tangents  about  breathalizers,  and 
about  the  rights  of  persons  charged  in  the 
courts.  I  may  say  I  will  have  a  few  things 
to  say  about  that  on  some  other  occasion, 
because  I  really  do  not  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  While  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  the  report  in  his  hand,  there  is  an 
item  I  think  on  the  bottom  of  page  12—1  have 
not  got  a  copy  of  the  report  before  me— a 
quotation  from  the  British  medical  society,  a 
very  interesting  quote  indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  a  very  important  one. 

Now  that  I  have  started  on  this,  I  might 
read— part  of  the  thing  is  a  chart,  so  it  is 
not  too  long— I  might  read  the  whole  section. 
Starting  at  the  bottom  of  page  11  it  says: 

We  live  in  a  highly  motorized  society. 
Driving  is  a  wellnigh  universal  activity 
which  is  often  quite  difficult  to  avoid:  the 
car  can't  be  left  on  the  street;  it  has  to 
be  taken  home.  Yet  there  is  about  as  much 
sense  in  telling  an  untreated  alcoholic— who 
has  his  car  with  him— to  abstain  as  there 
is  in  telling  an  insomniac  to  go  to  sleep. 
Both  are  compelled  to  do  what  they  do 
by  factors  beyond  their  own  control. 

Now  it  gets  beyond  the  question  of  the 
alcoholic: 

Further  reflection  on  this  matter  leads 
one  to  question  the  whole  approach  of 
much  current  safety  propaganda  and  law 
enforcement  intended  to  discourage  driv- 
ing after  drinking— or  drinking  before  driv- 
ing. The  safety  propagandists,  as  well  as 
the  police,  are  hampered  by  laws  which 
make  the  offence  concerned  "impairment" 
or  "intoxication",  neither  of  which  appear 
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to  be  defined  with  such   certainty  as,  for 
example,  specific  rates  of  excessive  speed. 

Given  the  uncertainty  of  being  caught— 
let  alone  charged  and  convicted— for  im- 
paired driving,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  people  who  have  been  drinking, 
whether  alcoholics  or  normal,  simply  take 
a  calculated  risk  and  drive  to  where  they 
have  to  go. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  foundation  has 
been  studying  the  implications  of  setting 
understandable  limits  which  drinkers  who 
are  also  drivers  might  be  encouraged  to 
follow  in  governing  their  driving  in  rela- 
tion to  their  drinking. 

For  example,  our  education  department 

recently    released    a    statement    suggesting 

that  after  two  drinks  one  should  wait  two 

hours  before  driving. 

I  might  say  that  is  something  I  did  not  know 

until  I  read  this. 

Additional  waiting  period  data  is  given 
on  the  chart  below. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member 
ever  been  caught? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  have  never  been  caught, 
but  now  that  I  know  some  of  these  things, 
I  will  govern  myself  accordingly.  My  point 
is  that  if  other  people  knew  them,  too,  they 
would  probably  act  in  the  same  sensible 
way  as  I  hope  I  will  act. 

Now  the  report  gives  the  chart,  and  it 
indicates  how  long  a  person  weighing  140 
pounds  should  wait  after  drinking  certain 
quantities  of  alcohol.  It  explains  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  the  time  limit  indicated  would 
permit  most  persons'  blood  alcohol  levels  to 
come  down  to  .03  per  cent.,  which,  according 
to  the  foundation,  is  a  safe  level  for  practically 
everybody. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  people  can 
drive  quite  safely  with  higher  blood-alcohol 
concentrations  than  some  proposed  limit. 
This  is  quite  true;  yet  many  who  feel  they 
can  drive  safely— and  probably  can  drive 
safely— at  speeds  higher  than  those  posted 
still  accept  the  speed  limit  and  expect  to 
be  prosecuted  successfully  if  they  exceed 
it. 

In    Great    Britain    where    the    statutory 

offence  is  much  the   same  as   in  Canada, 

the  British  medical  association  in  a  recent 

report  states— 

And    this    is    a    quotation    from    the    British 

medical  association: 

The  committee  is  aware  that  other  con- 
siderations   will    have    to    be    taken    into 


account,  not  least  the  question  of  liberty 
of  the  subject,  but  it  is  here  concerned 
only  with  the  presentation  of  the  scientific 
evidence. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  discussing  the 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the 
point  it  is  discussing  is  the  scientific  evidence. 
Now,  I  continue  with  the  quotation  from  the 
committee: 

A  compromise  would  appear  to  be 
inevitable  between  these  considerations— 

of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  scientific 
evidence, 

—and  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
danger  to  other  road  users  when  a  car  is 
driven  by  a  person  with  more  than  50 
mg./lOO  ml.  concentration  of  alcohol  in 
the  blood. 

And  then  there  is  a  footnote  which  explains 
that  50  mg./lOO  ml.  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  .05  per  cent,  concentration  in  the  blood, 
which  is  what  I  suggested  should  be  made 
our  standard. 

Now  then,  the  alcoholism  research  founda- 
tion goes  on  to  say: 

It  seems  important  therefore  that  we 
should  study  the  problems  involved  in 
legislating  or  regulating  a  corresponding 
"alcohol  limit,"  and  in  providing— as  the 
speedometer  does  for  speed— the  kind  of 
knowledge  a  driver  needs  in  order  to  know 
when  he  is  or  is  not  exceeding  such 
"alcohol  limit." 

This  report  appeared  on  my  desk  just  a 
few  days  after  I  had  made  some  comments 
along  that  line— not  as  well  organized  or  as 
eloquent,  I  admit— but  I  was  at  least  pleased 
to  have— I  am  not  claiming  I  originated  this 
idea,  for  I  got  it  undoubtedly  from  the  same 
sources  as  these  people  did— but  to  have  the 
support  of  the  recognized  foundation  in  this 
province,  dealing  with  this  problem,  that  this 
is  the  constructive  approach,  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  to  deal  with  this  problem  through 
our  laws  relating  to  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  driving  while  ability 
is  impaired. 

Those  two  provisions  in  the  criminal  code 
have  two  difficulties.  One  is  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  enforce  because  it  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  when  a 
person's  ability  is  impaired. 

That  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  do  not  hit  the 
most  serious  area  where  the  problem  of  drink- 
ing and  driving  arises.  The  serious  problem 
arises  in  relation  to  people  who  have  had  a 
drink  but  have  not  had  sufficient  that  their 
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ability  would  be  deemed  to  be  impaired  by 
a  court. 

Under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport's 
estimates,  I  may  cite  some  figures  to  show 
that  that  is  really  the  serious  area  of  the 
problem— not  the  impaired  driver  at  all— yet 
our  laws  on  impaired  driving  do  not  touch  it. 

I  suggest  again  that  the  way  to  handle 
this  problem  is  to  set  an  absolutely  objective 
standard,  making  it  unlawful  to  drive  with 
a  greater  than  .05  per  cent,  concentration  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood,  period.  It  does  not 
matter  if  one  is  impaired  or  one  is  not 
impaired,  it  is  simply  against  the  law  to  do 
that,  just  as  it  is  against  the  law  to  drive  faster 
than  55  miles  an  hour  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
highway  beyond  highway  No.  27.  That  would 
be  definite,  clear-cut  and  easily  enforced. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  penalty  for 
violation  of  that  offence  would  be  as  severe 
as  the  penalty  for  impairment,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  law  relating  to  impair- 
ment and  driving  while  intoxicated  should 
not  remain.  Those  are  more  serious  offences, 
but  let  us  have  a  definite  offence  related  to 
a  definite  standard. 

How  do  we  determine  whether  or  not  a 
person  has  a  concentration  greater  than  .05 
per  cent.?  We  tell  by  a  breathalizer.  Now 
a  breathalizer,  it  is  quite  true,  will  not  tell 
us  whether  or  not  a  man  is  impaired  or  if 
he  is  drunk,  but  it  will  tell  us  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  .05  per  cent,  concentration  of  alcohol 
in  his  blood.  On  that,  according  to  the 
experts,  it  is  a  quite  accurate  instrument. 
Except  for  real  laboratory  work,  the  breath- 
alizer is  a  fully  accurate  and  reliable 
instrument,  and  furthermore,  the  test  is 
readily  applied  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
tamper  with  the  result. 

The  person  who  is  subject  to  the  test  can 
very  readily  be  assured  that  the  result  that  is 
taken  into  court  is  actually  the  result  of  his 
test.    That  is  a  matter  he  can  readily  verify. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not  need  to 
provide  in  our  law  that  a  man  must  take  a 
breathlizer  test,  but  I  submit  that  it  should 
be  provided  in  the  law  that,  if  under  these 
circumstances,  he  is  not  willing  to  take  a 
breathalizer  test,  then  he  should  lose  his 
privilege  of  driving  on  the  highway.  The 
public  welfare  considerations  here  are  far 
greater  than  his  right— not  right,  his  privilege 
—to  drive  a  car. 

I  quite  appreciate  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  indicated  on  an  earlier  occasion 
that  he  is  concerned  about  the  rights  of  an 
accused  person  who  appears  in  court,  and  I 
think  that  his  concern  is  very  commendable. 


We  should  always  be  concerned  about  such 
things.  But  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  in  this  country  who  are  more 
concerned  about  such  matters  than  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  hon.  members  two 
or  three  paragraphs  indicating  what  various 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
have  said  on  this  matter.  In  the  reference 
on  the  validity  of  section  94  of  The  Vehicles 
Act  of  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Justice  Fauteux, 
giving  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  had 
this  point  to  make: 

The  confession  rule  requiring  a  warning 
exclusively  concerns  self -incriminating  state- 
ments of  the  accused,  and  aims  at  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  are  untrue.  As 
its  subject  matter  or  purpose  the  confession 
rule  does  not  embrace  the  incriminating 
conditions  of  the  body,  features,  finger- 
prints, clothing  or  behaviour  of  the 
accused,  that  persons  other  than  himself 
observe  or  detect  and  ultimately  report 
as  witnesses  in  judicial  proceedings. 

I  stated  earlier,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that 
the  question  of  the  alcoholic  content  of  a 
man's  body  is  not  in  the  same  category  as 
some  incriminating  statement  he  might  make. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
Mr.  Justice  Rand's  judgment  in  this  matter. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  question  he  dealt 
with,  but  here  is  the  quotation: 

The  answer  to  this  must  take  into 
account  a  consideration  of  the  impact  of  a 
constantly  intensifying  traffic  of  persons  and 
vehicles  on  the  highways,  of  their  use  by 
automobiles,  and  the  ghastly  results  of  mere 
carelessness  in  operation  alone. 

When  to  the  lethal  dangers  inherent  and 
multiplying  under  the  best  of  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  add  the  most  potent  and 
destructive  factor,  the  intoxicated  driver, 
a  stage  has  been  reached  where  the  public 
interest  rises  to  paramount  importance. 

This  is  Mr.  Justice  Rand. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held 
by  majority  judgment  that  the  Saskatchewan 
law  was  intra  vires  of  the  province.  There 
were  3  justices  who  dissented  from  that 
judgment,  but  I  would  point  out  that  none 
of  them  dissented  on  the  point  that  there  was 
any  threat  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or 
that  any  person  was  being  put  in  jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  the  Saskatchewan  law. 

They  ruled  purely  on  the  point  that  in 
their  opinion,  the  criminal  law  of  Canada 
had  already  occupied  the  field  which  Sas- 
katchewan was  purporting  to  occupy,  and 
therefore,  the  province  was  crowded  out. 
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But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  them 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  result  of  a 
breathalizer  test  taken  or  obtained  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Act,  even  though  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Saskatchewan  Act 
was  ultra  vires,  that  the  result  of  a  test 
taken  under  that  ultra  vires  Act  was  admissible 
as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  whether  or  not 
the  accused  had  been  warned  in  advance 
that  it  would  be  submitted  as  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law. 

That  is  what  every  one  of  them  said,  so 
I  submit  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
does  not  see  any  real  danger  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  does  not 
see  any  danger,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  so  concerned  about  it.  What  we  can 
see  is  the  exact  other  type  of  danger,  the 
tremendous  danger  of  people  using  the  roads, 
who  are  not  necessarily  drunk  drivers  or 
even  impaired  drivers,  but  who  have  had  a 
few  drinks.  That  is  a  serious  danger  and  I 
submit  it  can  be  solved  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  alcoholism  research  founda- 
tion without  endangering  any  basic  liberties 
of  our  citizens. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  some 
suggestions.  I  am  afraid  I  went  into  the  last 
one  in  a  little  more  detail  than  I  had  intended, 
but  those  are  some  suggestions  that  I  put 
before  the  government  for  consideration,  in 
assisting  it  to  tackle  this  very  difficult  problem 
we  are  faced  with.  I  think  there  may  be  some 
merit  in  some  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  a  lot  more  discussion,  for  I  am  sure  that 
reasonable  and  reasoned  discussion  will  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  congratulate  the  government 
on  having  appointed  the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer)  as  a  member 
of  the  liquor  commission.  I  think,  although 
I  am  not  sure,  that  it  is  within  his  jurisdiction 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  type  of  problem 
I  have  been  discussing.  I  hope  that  from 
time  to  time  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  these  matters  with  him,  to 
hear  what  his  thinking  is,  and  to  contribute 
any  ideas  I  may  have  for  what  they  are  worth. 
I  believe  we  should  get  this  matter  out  of 
politics.  If  we  can  do  that,  and  approach 
the  problem  together,  we  may  not  solve  it 
but  at  least  we  can  improve  the  situation 
and  perhaps  do  something  to  get  the 
alcoholism  rate  down.  Perhaps  we  can 
improve  the  drinking  habits  of  all  of  us  in 
Ontario,  which  actually,  if  we  face  up  to  it, 
are  not  very  good  at  the  present  time. 


Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  answer  the  hon.  member  in  about 
two  minutes.  The  strange  thing  is,  the  part 
of  the  report  that  he  picked  out  is  the  part 
I  have  been  studying  more  than  any  other 
pages  in  the  whole  book.  And  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  on  some  constructive  criti- 
cism.    I  think  that  is  his  duty. 

Now,  when  it  comes  down  to  comparing 
a  speedometer,  which  is  a  mechanical  device, 
against  a  blood  level  of  alcohol,  sugar,  or 
anything  else,  it  just  cannot  be  done,  because 
we  have  got  so  many  other  factors  that  come 
into  play,  as  I  mentioned  this  afternoon.  And 
that  is  why  I  say  that  there  should  be  no 
compulsion. 

I  am  not  against  them  taking  the  blood 
test.  We  know  how  long  it  takes  to  get 
back  a  report.  The  hon.  member  said  no 
one  should  drive  if  their  blood  is  above  .05 
per  cent.  He  knows  how  long  it  would 
take  him  to  get  a  blood  test  to  see.  The 
alcohol  given  in  this  piece  will  be  gone 
from  the  system  before  we  would  have  the 
report  back,  and  he  would  be  safe  to  drive 
anyway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  but  this  information  gives 
us  a  pretty  good  idea,  that  is  my  point.  I 
think  that  if  it  were  got  across  to  people,  it 
would  help  some. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  would  the  hon. 
member  like  to  go  and  get  a  blood  test? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  but  I  am  willing  to  rely 
on  this  chart.  I  found  out  that,  after  two 
bottles  of  beer  I  should  wait  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  I  drive.  Two  bottles  of  beer,  and 
that   is   what— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  cannot  help  but 
agree  with  him  on  it.  I  think  he  ought 
to  probably  wait  until  the  next  morning. 

But  nevertheless  we  come  to  one  other 
thing.  We  are  against  the  compulsory  aspect 
of  it.  Now  remember,  the  last  thing  we  should 
go  by  is  abnormal  behaviour  of  the  individual. 
One  has  to  belong  to  the  medical  world  to 
know  that  there  are  many  other  conditions 
that  make  the  patient  act,  if  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  hyperglycemia  or  hypoglycemia, 
exactly  the  same  as  if  he  were  in  a  condition 
of  alcoholism.  The  behaviour  symptoms  are 
the  same,  and  the  only  way  the  doctor  can 
tell  is  with  blood  tests  for  sugar,  and  urinary 
tests. 

Now,  to  me,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
hon.  members'  addresses  are  longer  than  the 
one  I   gave  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
suggested,  when  he  concluded  his  remarks  a 
short  time  ago,  that  I  was  going  to  tear  up 
my  speech,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  that, 
just  because  I  found  myself  out  of  order  to 
some  extent. 

Before  I  go  ahead  with  the  comments  I 
proposed  to  make  previously,  I  must  at  this 
time— and  frankly  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
do  it— speak  in  terms  of  sincere  commendation 
for  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine.  At  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  while  he  has  enunci- 
ated some  criticisms,  has  also  made  some 
suggestions. 

Frankly  I  feel  some  of  these  suggestions 
are  too  valid  to  be  ignored.  For  this  I  com- 
mend him,  and  I  would  commend  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  who  makes  a  decent 
valid  suggestion,  because  I  regard  this  as  a 
problem  that  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with 
on  the  basis  of  many,  many  suggestions.  It 
is  a  problem.  Nobody  can  disregard  the 
problem. 

Now,  prior  to  this,  I  had  intended  to 
describe  a  situation  in  two  rural  jurisdictions 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  comments  from 
the  official  Opposition  benches  have  been 
pertinent,  more  or  less,  to  situations  that  we 
find  in  metropolitan  areas,  particularly 
Toronto.  But  there  are  jurisdictions  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  which  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
as  well. 

The  information  I  propose  to  disclose  to 
the  House  tonight,  I  think,  will  validate  the 
need  for  control  of  some  kind  or  another  of 
this  very  serious  problem. 

Now,  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
I  was  appropriately  ruled  out  of  order,  I  had 
suggested  that  the  official  Opposition,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  had  expressed  the  view 
that  the  control  features  of  our  legislation 
should  be  relaxed,  and  I  hardly  think  they  can 
deny  this. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  the  debates  of  the  last  House  were 
concerned— and  it  has  certainly  been  heard  in 
committee— that  they  no  longer  feel  permits 
are  necessary.  They  have  certainly  expressed 
themselves  as  feeling  that  more  than  one 
glass  of  beer  should  be  put  on  a  table,  and 
there  have  been  many  other  expressions  which 
would  lead  anyone  to  believe,  that  they 
favour  certain  relaxation  of  the  control 
measures  of  our  Ontario  laws. 

Now,     Mr.     Chairman,     I    was    about    to 


describe  an  event  that  took  place  in  two 
rather  representative  jurisdictions  of  this  prov- 
ince on  November  30.  I  am  making  reference 
to  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Perth. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
these  counties  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  existing  Ontario  laws  and 
regulations  by  voting  for  the  revocation  of 
The  Canada  Temperance  Act.  With  a  brief 
interruption,  The  Canada  Temperance  Act 
had  been  in  effect  in  these  areas  for  a  matter 
of  approximately  some  70  to  80  years,  or 
probably  more. 

The  Act,  which  was  originally  known  as 
The  Scott  Act,  was  suspended  for  a  short 
period  in  favour  of  The  Ontario  Temperance 
Act,  which  completely  forbids  the  sale  of 
liquor,  and  this  was  the  only  basis  upon 
which  The  Canada  Temperance  Act  or  The 
Scott  Act,  as  it  was  then  known,  could  be 
suspended— only  in  favour  of  a  more  restric- 
tive Act. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1934  or  there- 
abouts, the  then  Liberal  government  of  the 
day  decided  their  regulations  superseded  the 
federal  law,  and  it  was  again  suspended  until 
1946,  at  which  time  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  in  one  of  their  last  decisions,  sus- 
tained The  Canada  Temperance  Act.  This  Act 
remained  in  effect  until  January  15,  1960,  at 
which  time  it  was  revoked  by  Royal  proclama- 
tion. 

Also,  may  I  point  out  to  hon.  members 
that,  under  The  Canada  Temperance  Act, 
about  the  only  basic  area  of  enforcement  was 
concerned  with  the  legal  sale  of  alcohol  in 
any  form.  There  were  no  effective  restric- 
tions prohibiting  importation  into  these  coun- 
ties, and  absolutely  no  restrictions  to  prevent 
consumption  anywhere  by  anyone.  Minors, 
when  they  obtained  it,  could  drink  it  with 
immunity  and  did  just  that. 

In  all  too  many  circumstances,  constituted 
authority  had  little  or  no  means  of  enforcing 
any  type  of  control  whatever,  to  the  point 
where,  in  many  situations,  these  jurisdictions 
provided  almost  complete  immunity  to  those 
who  invaded  the  areas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  unmolested  consumption  and  the  many 
evils  attendant  upon  such  lack  of  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that,  on  November 
30,  the  electors  of  Huron,  given  the  opportu- 
nity, chose  the  legal  control  features  of  our 
sound  Ontario  laws  by  a  vote  of  12,157  to 
7,391.  Out  of  24  polls  represented  by  cor- 
porate municipalities,  towns  and  townships, 
18  recorded  votes  to  be  rid  of  The  Canada 
Temperance  Act.  The  percentage  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  measures  for  control  pro- 
vided by   our   Liquor   Control   Act   and  our 
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Liquor  Licence  Act  was  62.2  per  cent.,  or 
practically  two-thirds,  and  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Perth,  represented  by  the  hon. 
member  across  the  House  (Mr.  Edwards), 
the  majority  was  even  greater. 

Where,  then,  is  the  case  for  any  abandon- 
ment of  controls  other  than  riddance  of 
certain  nuisance  clauses  referred  to  in  the 
legislation  which  was  discussed  here  this 
afternoon?  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  valid 
endorsement  of  our  provincial  laws,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  control  measures  are  pro- 
vided. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  once  more— these 
jurisdictions  had  experienced  for  too  long,  a 
situation  almost  out  of  control,  if  you  wish, 
and  they  chose  the  legal  control  provisions  of 
our  provincial  laws. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  I  am  almost 
through. 

May  I  add  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  revocation  was  proclaimed  by  the  fed- 
eral authority,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  a  different  picture  entirely.  This 
prompts  me  to  say  that  the  people  of  Huron 
and  Perth  recognize— since  the  vote  and  more 
particularly  since  the  revocation  of  the  former 
legislation— that  our  provincial  laws  in  this 
respect,  while  they  probably  are  not  perfect, 
are  much  more  to  be  desired  than  any  form 
of  legislation  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
their  effectiveness. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  contention, 
and  my  sincere  belief,  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  has  only  been  scratched  at,  the  surface 
of  it  has  only  been  scratched.  It  is  a  social 
problem  and  it  has  been  a  problem  for 
decades— centuries,  if  you  wish. 

May  I  suggest  that,  instead  of  the  type  of 
criticism  that  has  come  from  the  Opposition 
benches  today  about  things  that  have  abso- 
lutely no  bearing  on  the  overall  aspect  of  this 
serious  situation,  that  they  join  in  terms  of  the 
expression  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
and  those  who  sit  on  the  side  of  government, 
in  an  effort  to  improve  this  situation,  improve 
it  because  it  can  stand  a  constant  appraisal, 
constant  efforts  to  improve  it. 

The  types  of  criticism  that  we  have  heard 
this  af.ernoon  contribute  nothing  to  the 
improvement   of   this    situation. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  only 
that,  until  we  find  something  better  in  an 
intelligent,  determined  effort  for  improve- 
ment, let  us  have  no  relaxation  of  ihe  present 
controls  as  they  exist  in  this  province  today. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  member  a  question.  It  is 
simply  this.  Did  the  good  people  of  Huron 
and  Perth  vote  for  the  present  liquor  laws 
of  ihe  province  of  Ontario,  or  did  they  vote 
against  The  Canada  Temperance  Act? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
were  offered  a  choice. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  would  be  either  yes  or  no. 
They  voted  for  The  Canada  Temperance  Act 
or  against  it. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  voted  for  legal 
control,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  answer  to 
the  hon.  member.  They  voted  for  legal  con- 
trol which  they  did  not  have  before— and 
which  prompted  me  to  say,  and  I  hope  he 
heard  me— that  we  should  at  least  retain  the 
control  measures  we  have  now  without  any 
relaxation  of  them,  and  improve  them  from 
there  on  if  we  can. 

I  might  add,  before  I  sit  down,  the  hon. 
member  can  make  as  good  a  contribution  to 
that  situation  as  anybody,  instead  of  the  type 
of  criticism  we  have  heard  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  today. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  when  I  want  any  advice  from  the 
hon.  member,  I  will  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rising  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  part,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  the  previous  speaker. 

I  would  point  out  to  him,  however,  that  this 
debate  this  afternoon  did  not  commence 
because  of  the  unreasonable  criticism  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  This  debate  was 
perpetuated  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  he  saw  fit  to  use  an 
editorial,  of  all  things,  to  set  out  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  quoted  from  one 
of  the  papers  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be  in  order  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  quote  the  policy  of  this 
party  as  set  out  in  an  editorial  by  one  of 
the  papers  in  this  city,  I  submit  to  you  that 
it  just  as  much  in  order  for  us  to  read  the 
policy  of  his  government,  as  set  out  by  one 
of  the  other  papers  in  this  city. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  sir,  to  read  the 
entire  editorial.  But  I  would  like  to  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs,  and  this  is  taken  from 
the  Toronto  Telegram.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  part  but  I  would  like  to  repeat  it  for 
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the   edification  of  the   hon.   Prime   Minister. 
The  editor  states: 

The  farce  that  passes  as  liquor  legisla- 
tion in  this  province  has  been  exposed  over 
and  over  again.  The  latest  demonstration  in 
this  business  is  the  business  of  obtaining 
cases  of  liquor  from  distillers  without  the 
benefit  of  a  permit.  Such  is  the  absurdity 
of  legislation  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  violate  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  law  is  stupid, 
hypocritical,  obsolete,  sanctimonious,  un- 
economic, juvenile,  malicious  and  humiliating. 
This  paper  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

This  editorial  further  sets  out  that,  if  there 
was  one  law  on  the  statute  books  that 
deserved  a  thrashing,  it  is  the  liquor  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  this  after- 
noon we  have  seen  quite  a  shocking  situation 
—a  tired,  inept  government  confused  and 
down  on  its  knees,  pleading  with  the  Opposi- 
tion to  guide  them,  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ity that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  government. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  stated  no 
policy  with  respect  to  liquor.  He  timidly, 
fearfully,  says  nothing.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  a  question. 

Just  what  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  consider  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  government?  Is  it  to  snipe  at  Opposition 
searching  for  policy?  The  way  he  prodded 
over  here  this  afternoon,  one  would  think  an 
election  was  just  around  the  cornor,  and  he 
was  trying  to  steal  some  of  the  Liberal  policy. 

We  heard  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
talk  about  the  master— the  master  at  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state.  Well,  in  this  sea  of 
liquor,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  just  plain 
scared.  He  is  not  at  the  helm  of  the  ship 
that  sails  near  the  political  rocks,  he  is  hang- 
ing over  the  ship's  side,  the  sails  flapping  back 
and  forth  with  the  political  winds.  The 
Killaloe  swashbuckling  captain  seems  to  be 
either  seasick  or  fainthearted  and  whispers 
such  inept  solutions  as  "What  would  you 
boys  do  about  liquor  advertising?  What 
about  liquor  outlets?  Would  you  permit 
more  than  one  glass  at  a  table?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  liquor 
advertising,  I  would  give  him  an  answer. 
We  would  do  something  about  liquor 
advertising. 

Some  hon.  members:  What?    What? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister,    in    his    cunning    political    manner, 


and  here  I  am  quite  happy  to  admit  his 
prowess  as  a  political  figure,  attempts  to 
ferret  out  the  opinion  of  the  Opposition, 
hoping  to  be  able,  in  some  way,  to  blame 
the  political  opponents  of  his  realm  for  the 
step  that  he  knows  he  must  eventually  take. 

I  would  state  that  the  great  captain  is 
about  ready  to  abandon  the  ship.  He  will 
either  abandon  this  ridiculous  ship  he  has 
been  sailing  in  the  liquor  realm,  in  the  very 
near  future,  or  the  crew— the  voters  of  this 
province— will   throw   him   overboard. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  leadership 
demands  courage.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
cunningly  prods  the  Opposition  to  state  a 
position  on  liquor  advertising,  while  he 
deceitfully  implies  that  his  government  does 
not  permit  it.  All  the  while  the  newspapers, 
with  some  exceptions,  distribute  and  go  on 
distributing  liquor  advertising. 

He  takes  no  steps  to  discipline  the  brew- 
eries, and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ontario  board  borders  on  8  states,  these 
breweries  literally  go  across  the  line,  rent 
television  and  radio  facilities,  and  saturate 
this  province  with  liquor  advertising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  throw  the  question 
right  back  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  What 
does  he  do  with  this  thing  called  liquor 
advertising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  member's 
thought  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  be  a  government  for 
a  change. 

Another  hon.  member:  Be  a  man,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  not  let  them  get  to  defeat  you 
fellows. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
dare  the  hon.  members  of  the  opposite 
benches  to  answer  that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  On  a  point  of  privilege. 
Now,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Give  that  desk  just  a  little 
tap,  will  you?  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  this  question.    He  criticized— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  is  that  not  too  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  just  a  minute.  He 
criticized  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  for  not  carrying  out  his  responsibility. 
All  right,  does  he  know  the  responsibility  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  and  if  he  does,  why 
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does  he  not  tell  us  what  he  would  do?  Now 
let  him  give  us  his  answer,  what  would  he 
do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:    For  once  he  is  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  very  delighted  to  answer  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary.  Three  years  from  now,  the 
electors  of  this  province  will  give  us  a  man- 
date, and  we  will  show  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Instead  of  trying  to 
prod  someone  else  to  answer  it  for  the 
government,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I 
would  say,  would  delight  in  being  able,  for 
political  purposes,  to  be  assured  that  the 
Opposition  of  this  House  would  commit  them- 
selves so  that  he  would  have  no  political 
repercussion  for  taking  the  steps  that  he 
knows  he  is  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  very 
near  future.  By  the  use  of  this  editorial  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  mastered  the  use  of 
the  inference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  By  slyly  reading  an 
editorial  from  a  local  newspaper,  he  proposes 
to  suggest  that  this  is  the  policy  of  this  Op- 
position, and  with  great  imagination  and  use 
of  innuendoes  for  seeds  to  brand  our  party  as 
the  party  of  the  wets.  All  the  while,  he  is 
taking  the  trouble  to  court  the  temperance 
groups  in  this  province.  Surely  he  does  not 
think  he  is  kidding  anyone.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  records  for  the  last  10  years  with 
regard  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  this 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  compare  those  figures  with 
any  state  in  the  United  States?  If  he  com- 
pares them  with  the  others,  he  will  find  they 
are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  asked  for  order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  liquor 
control  board  of  this  province.  In  the  year 
1946,  the  consumption  was  55  million  gallons 
of  alcohol  in  this  province.  That  is  a  com- 
bined total.  In  1948,  two  years  later,  it  had 
jumped  to  73  million  gallons.  In  1950  it  was 
75  million  gallons. 

Mr.   Grossman:    People  had  more  money. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  the  answer, 
you  wanted  the  money.  In  1952  it  was  80 
million  gallons. 

Mr.  Grossman:    I  said  the  people. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  1954  it  was  89 
million  gallons  and  in  1957,  the  last  year  I 
have  here,  it  had  jumped  to  95  million  gallons 
—a  total  increase,  in  the  consumption,  of  40 
million  gallons  of  alcohol  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  what  type  of 
liquor  control  is  this?  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  been  climbing 
at  a  shameful  rate,  never  before  matched  in 
the  history  of  this  province  under  a  Tory 
government.  So  I  throw  back  the  question 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  his  policy  on  liquor  advertising?  I 
will  tell  him  what  it  is.  It  is  to  be  hypo- 
critical about  the  whole  thing.     Right? 

Liberal  hon.  members:    Right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Let  the  temperance 
groups  think  that  he  is  opposed  to  it,  and 
then  permit  it  to  be  widespread  throughout 
the  province,  without  doing  one  thing  about 
it.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  spot 
in  this  province  that  does  not  feel  the  impact 
of  liquor  advertising.  That  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  policy. 

Then  a  little  later  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  threw  another  question 
to  this  end  of  the  woods.  He  asked  "What 
is  your  policy  with  respect  to  beer  in  grocery 
stores?"  This,  of  course,  was  designed  to 
appease  the  temperance  groups  again. 

And  let  me  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
personally  support  this  group  of  people  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  group  is  that? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  temperance  group. 

So,  in  order  to  appease  this  group  of 
people,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  there 
shall  be  no  beer  in  grocery  stores. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yet,  the  hon.  member 
for  Beaches  (Mr.  Collings)  stands  up  in  his 
place  today  and  brags  about  the  bigger  and 
better  liquor  stores  that  are  being  built  in 
this  province  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  says  they  do  not  look  good  enough. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  an  amusing  situation  which  has 
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occurred  in  the  shopping  plazas.  There  is  no 
beer  in  the  grocery  stores  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  suggested.  It  is  just  possible  to 
build  a  brewers'  retail  store  right  next  door 
to  the  grocery  store  on  one  side  and  down  a 
little  further  the  liquor  control  outlet  is  there. 

And  it  is  kind  of  a  strange  coincidence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  brewers'  retail  stores 
seem  to  thrive  a  little  closer  to  a  certain  chain 
store  in  this  province  which  is  controlled 
by  a  very  large  brewery  magnate  in  this 
province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  know  what  my  stand  is  anyhow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  recognize 
that  a  problem  does  exist.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  this  problem  is  more  than  just 
a  few  petty  changes  to  The  Liquor  Control 
Act,  that  we  have  seen  this  afternoon.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  situation  which  calls 
for  positive  action  and  leadership— 

An  hon.  member:  Right,  and  we  are  not 
getting  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —courageous  leader- 
ship that  appears  to  be  lacking  in  the  policy 
of  this  government. 

I  believe  that  the  interest  of  this  province 
would  be  best  served  by  a  non-political  group 
to  study  this  situation,  without  having  to  be 
bound  by  the  political  wishes  of  the  party 
which  they  represent. 

Mr.  Grossman:  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  two  beers? 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  statement  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this  after- 
noon that  we  are  in  favour  of  free  and  easy 
liquor  laws.  That  is  not  the  truth,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 
But  he  would  like  to  brand  this  party  with 
that  tag,  so  that  he  could  then  go  along  with 
the  temperance  groups  in  this  province,  with- 
out having  anything  to  fear  from  the  wet 
side,  and  from  the  brewery  interests,  because 
I  have  just  given  hon.  members  the  figures  to 
indicate  that  he  is  doing  very  well  for  them. 
They  are  prospering  very  well  in  this  province 
under  the  leadership  of  this  Tory  government. 

In  keeping  with  the  unfair  charges  he 
hurled  across  the  House  this  afternoon,  one  of 
the  statements  is  that  this  party  would  permit 
two  or  three  glasses  of  beer  on  the  table  at 


one  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  one  person  in 
this  group  has  made  such  a  statement,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  do  so.  For  the  information 
of  my  hon.  friends  on  the  benches  opposite, 
I  would  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  this 
party  many  times.  We  want  responsible  legis- 
lation and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 

I  would  deal  briefly  with  the  statement  that 
we  wanted  more  liquor  outlets.  I  personally 
am  not  convinced  that  more  of  these  outlets, 
if  permitted  in  Ontario,  would  have  any  actual 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  consumption 
has  climbed  as  never  before  with  the  limited 
outlets  which  are  permitted  under  this  present 
government. 

Canadians  spend  4  times  as  much  on  liquor 
as  they  do  on  education,  and  11  times  as 
much  on  liquor  as  they  do  religion. 

The  law  blandly  states  that  the  liquor 
licence  shall  have  no  monetary  value  in  itself, 
and  yet  there  is  hardly  a  paper  in  this  province 
where  we  see  an  advertisement  of  a  hotel  for 
sale,  that  does  not  point  out  the  gallonage 
in  the  advertisement.  Buildings  worth  only 
$50,000  sell  for  as  much  as  $150,000  simply 
because  of  the  licence. 

I  will  not  say  whether  we  need  more  out- 
lets, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  give  the  results 
from  what  we  have,  and  from  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  this  government. 

The  purpose  of  the  liquor  control  board 
may  have  long  passed.  If  the  board  controls 
the  consumption  of  alcohol,  then  the  purpose 
of  this  Tory  government  is  to  have  it  not 
get  them  into  any  more  trouble  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  They  might  be  kidding 
the  ones  who  have  been  brainwashed  in  the 
Progressive-Conservative  camp  with  state- 
ments made  this  afternoon,  but  I  would  like 
to  tell  them  that  they  have  not  fooled  me.  I 
have  serious  doubts  that  they  have  fooled 
anybody  else  in  this  province. 

They  might  like  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  the  friend  of  the  temperance  groups. 
But  I  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
everybody  in  this  province  realizes  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  the  friend  of  the  liquor  interests 
in  this  province  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time. 

With  respect  to  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation  that  was  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  this  afternoon,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  this  principle, 
but  I  would  like  to  reiterate  here  what  I  said 
the  other  day  with  respect  to  reform  institu- 
tions. The  amount  which  is  being  spent  is 
insignificant,  and  what  is  more,  I  think  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  might  go  to  a  little 
bit  of  trouble  to  state  the  whole  facts. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Just  a  minute,  give  me 
a  chance  and  I  will. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Let  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  not  try,  as  he  did  this  afternoon, 
to  take  the  whole  credit  for  what  little  bit 
has  been  done.  He  is  not  even  entitled  to 
half,  he  is  not  even  entitled  to  all  of  the 
pittance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Just  the  world's  best, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  province,  when  setting  up  a  clinic 
in  the  larger  municipalities,  aslced  the  muni- 
cipality to  share  with  them  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  clinic  within  their  boundary. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nolhing  short  of  colos- 
sal nerve,  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  booze  which  ooze 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury,  in  amounts 
out  of  proportion  to  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  must  have  been 
in  Hamilton,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Then  they  have  the 
nerve  to  ask  assistance  of  the  municipality 
that  is  already  harassed  financially  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  due  to  the  lack  of  this 
government  to  provide  sufficient  financial 
assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  guilty  here 
of  hypocrisy.  I  think  it  is  better  to  suggest 
that  they  are  guilty  of  being  paltry  in  the 
treatment  of  the  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Just  keep  on,  I  love  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  desire  to  brand  those  in  the  Opposi- 
tion as  irresponsible  people  committed  to 
wide-open  liquor  laws.  Such  is  not  the  case 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  sit  here  and 
let  these  statements  go  unchallenged.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  liquor  is  a  problem 
and  that  it  is  here  to  stay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well  now,  that  is  very 
optimistic,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Rather  than  accept 
the  statements  as  made  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  this  afternoon,  I  would  state  we 
were  prepared  to  face  the  problem  in  a  sen- 
sible and  responsible  manner,  and  it  appears 
to  be  more  than  this  government  is  prepared 
to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  hear  my  remarks 
earlier. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  only  read  to  them  what 
their  own  papers  said  about  them. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  be  very 
delighted  to  answer  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
as  I  did  before,  3  years  from  now,  when 
we  get  the  mandate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  are  they  going  to  do 
about  liquor? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  We  will  show  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Party  of  the  liquor  interests. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collings  (Beaches):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Can  he  ask  one? 

Mr.  Collings:  I  am  going  to  ask  one  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  will  permit  it. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member 
has  used  many  million  gallons  of  beer  in  his 
figures.  Would  he  say  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beer,  during  the  past  year, 
has  increased  or  decreased,  per  capita? 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  be  very 
delighted  to  answer  the  hon.  member  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here  and  it 
is  not  the  policy  of  this  party  to  make 
irresponsible  statements. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  surely 
I  should  be  allowed  to  put  the  record  straight. 
Ten  years  ago  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beer  was  16  gallons.  Per  capita  of  beer  on 
March  31,  1959,  was  less  than  16  gallons.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  spoke  about 
spirits.  The  consumption  of  spirits  10  years 
ago  was  .74  gallons  per  capita.  The  gallonage 
March  31,  1959,  .94  gallons. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  reply  to  the  hon.  member  who  just  asked 
a  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Go  ahead.   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  if  those  gal- 
lonage figures  include  the  amount  consumed 
by  our  10  million  guests  from  outside  this 
province? 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
total  consumption  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
our  own  people  and  the   tourists. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  it  include  the  govern- 
ment consumption? 

Mr.  Collings:    Yes. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  enlarge  on  these 
figures,  and  I  would  like  the  opportunity  of 
elaborating  a  little  bit,  and  apparently— 

Mr.  Grossman:  Did  he  get  the  answer  to 
the  question? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  that  is  right,  he 
answered   it. 

I  was  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  knew  the 
consumption  of  beer,  and  if  I  knew  it  per 
capita. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  he  said  he  did 
not  have  the  figures,  and  he  did  not  make 
irresponsible  statements— what  scandal  sheet 
did  he  get  these  from? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  I  might  say  that 
I  also  have  the  liquor  figures,  I  do  not  have 
them  per  capita.  The  hon.  member  pointed 
out  the  reduction  in  consumption  of  beer  per 
capita,  which  makes  the  figures  all  the  more 
shameful  and  disgraceful  because  if  what  he 
says  is  correct,  that  would  indicate  that  the 
consumption  of  liquor  is  even  greater. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member— the  chair 
recognizes  the  Minister  from  Bellwoods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
expected  to  touch  upon  the  matters  upon 
which  I  am  going  to  speak  presently  during 
the  course  on  my  remarks  on  estimates.  Since 
there  has  been  a  very  wide  discussion  on  these 
matters  during  the  course  of  the  present 
debate,  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
at  the  present  time. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  this: 
That  I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  speak  through  the  course  of  this 
Legislature,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  few  of 
his  addresses  will  match  the  one  which  he 
gave  today  for  sound  thinking  and  sound 
reasoning. 

The  hon.  member  has,  mind  you,  already 
come  to  certain  conclusions  about  which  I 
personally  have  some  reservations.  However, 
when  today's  debates  are  reported,  his  will 
be  one  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  years  ahead  as  a  basis  upon  which 
future  hon.  members  will  be  able  to  have 
discussions  in  order  to  reach  conclusions  as  a 
body  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  of  Ontario. 

There  are  very  few  social  problems  which 
are  presently  as  grave  and  serious  as  the 
matter  of  drinking  and  driving.  The  scope  of 
it  is  tremendous  in   size  when  we   consider 


that  there  are  some  two  million  drivers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  social  activity  that  citizens  do  have  a 
drink.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can 
be  ascertained. 

I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  laid  down  a  rule  for  myself,  as  an 
individual  and  a  person  which  makes  things 
very  easy  for  me  in  this  matter:  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
on  no  occasion  would  I  ever  get  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  same  day 
that  I  should  happen  to  have  had  any  alco- 
holic refreshment  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

I  feel  that,  having  established  such  a  rule, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  my  mind  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  I  am  fit  to  drive  or 
whether  my  ability  is  impaired  to  any  degree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  a  sacrifice  when  he  has 
a  chauffeur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  may  say  for  my  hon. 
friend  that  this  is  a  rule  that  I  laid  down  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  if  he  would  like  to 
come  over  and  see  the  1952  Monarch  which 
I  drive  in  and  around  the  neighbourhood  on 
weekends,  when  I  have  it  for  my  personal 
use,  he  can  come  and  inspect  it  whenever 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  makes  sure 
that  his  chauffeur  does  not  drink. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that,  if  he  would  like  to  come  over 
on  any  weekend  and  see  me  go  throughout 
my  riding  and  through  the  city,  when  I  am 
at  my  personal  affairs,  he  will  see  that  I 
apply  that  rule  to  myself,  and  have  for  the 
past  10  years.  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  I  have  no  chauffeur,  period. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why?  Everybody  else  has 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
completely  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the 
22— well,  I  will  not  say  22  of  the  Opposition, 
of  the  majority  of  the  Opposition— when  a 
very  grave  and  very  serious  problem  is  being 
discussed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  at  my 
request,  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  did  read  into  the 
record  the  report  of  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation.  I  have  read  it  very  thoroughly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  member  of  the  founda- 
tion brought  to  my  attention,  in  a  pre- 
publication  presentation,  what  they  were 
going  to  have  published  to  ascertain  my 
views. 
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And  though  I  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  they  came  to,  I  felt  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  all,  that  they,  as  a  scientific 
research  foundation,  should  place  before  the 
public,  their  views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foundation  and  The  Department  of  Transport 
had  entered  into  conversations  quite  some  time 
ago  in  order  to  ascertain  how,  in  a  scientific 
manner,  the  two  agencies  could  work  to  solve 
this  problem.  And  the  relationship  between 
the  two  is  going  to  become  very  intimate  in 
the  immediate  days  ahead. 

That,  I  believe,  will  bear  very  fruitful 
results,  because  we  are  fortunate  in  Ontario— 
and  of  this  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
should  be  proud— that  the  Ontario  foundation 
is  one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

I  quote  from  the  beginning  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Archibald,  the  executive  director,  on 
page  9  at  the  bottom,  where  he  states: 

At  the  same  time  the  Ontario  foundation 
takes  considerable  pride  in  (he  fact  that 
members  of  its  staff  have  plaved  a  large 
part  in  the  process  of  injecting  new  think- 
ing and  leadership  into  the  endeavours  of 
others   throughout  the   world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  agree  with  the 
truth  of  (hat  statement;  indeed,  some  of  the 
men  associated  are  leaders  in  world  activity. 

There  have  been  expressed  within  this 
House  several  matters. 

One  refers  to  the  advertising  directed 
against  drinking  and  driving,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  items,  within  this  report,  in  which 
the  foundation  expresses  a  view  which  doubts 
perhaps  the  ultimate  value  of  such  advertising 
in  respect  to  certain  types  of  drinking  and 
driving. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  that,  during  the  past  festive  season 
commencing  in  the  month  of  December,  The 
Department  of  Transport  did  carry  on  a  very 
intensive   campaign   directed  towards   this. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  because, 
having  set  a  rule  for  myself  that  I  should 
not  drink  and  drive,  I  believe  that  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  in  attempting  to  get  that 
message  across  to  the  vast  body  of  our 
people  who,  during  certain  times  of  the  year, 
partake  of  this  type  of  refreshment. 

We  have  had  two  outstanding  ii.ems  this 
past  year.  I  think  many  members  are  familiar 
with  the  "Meet  Charlie,  the  Life  of  the 
Party"  ad  which,  in  the  year  1958,  won 
a  North  American  award  for  being  the  finest 
type  within  its  field.  It  worked  so  well  in 
1958  that  we  reproduced  it  again  in  1959. 


The  hon.  members  will  also  be  familiar 
with  the  billboard  advertising  in  which  we, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  carried  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  a  message— and 
that  message  was  "Think  before  you  drive." 
To  the  side  of  those  words  was  a  glass  of 
refreshment  behind  the  wheel  of  a  motor 
vehicle  and  in  the  background  a  skull.  Some 
people  thought  that  was  shocking;  however, 
when  we  see  the  results  of  an  accident  they 
are  far  more  shocking  than  any  ad. 

I  may  say  that  the  press,  and  all  the  media 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario,  co-op- 
erated tremendously  in  the  presentation  of 
these  two  messages  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  hope  that  they  did  have  some  effect  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents  from  that  cause  during 
that  season.  We  were  very  happy  to  see 
that  in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mutch- 
mor,  very  well  known  within  these  circles, 
under  February  11,  1960,  reading  in  part  as 
follows: 

We  favour  the  kind  of  advertising  about 
the  combination  of  drinking  and  driving 
presently  being  promoted  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  and  we  hope  this  kind  of 
publicity  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question?  Is  it  slill  the  policy 
of  the  hon.  Minister  to  run  the  type  of  ad 
he  refers  to  in  the  same  papers  that  run 
liquor  advertising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  never 
has  been  the  policy.  We  place  our  advertis- 
ing with  newspapers  and  magazines.  We 
do  not  inquire  what  kind  of  advertising  will 
also  be  carried.  And  then  on  the  other  hand 
there  might  be  some  people  who  might  think 
that  the  most  logical  place  to  have  a  "Don't 
drink  and  drive"  advertisement  is  opposite 
an  advertisement  which  refers  in  some  way 
to  liquor.  There  can  be  an  opinion  on  both 
sides  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister's 
opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  opinion  is  this,  that 
The  Department  of  Transport  will  continue 
—in  fact  will  heighten  in  the  year  ahead  with 
the  funds  available  at  its  disposal— this  type  of 
advertising,  even  though  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  has  some  reservations 
about  it. 

We  will  perhaps  allocate  some  of  our  funds 
to  make  them  available  at  the  disposal  of 
the  research  foundation  in  addition  to  the 
funds  that  are  being  provided  through  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  in  collaboration. 
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During  this  past  year— and  I  would  also 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers—at my  request  we  called  in  an  outside 
research  bureau  to  determine  for  the  depart- 
ment—which spends  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  safety  advertising  of  all  kinds— just  how 
effective  our  advertising  is,  and  whether  our 
message  was  getting  across,  and  how  it  is 
being  received.  That  research  study  will  be 
the  basis  of  our  activities  in  the  future.  This 
is   a  major   social   problem. 

Now,  within  the  quotation  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  quoted,  there  is  the 
excerpt  from  the  British  medical  association. 
He  read  it  through  without  stress,  but  there 
is  one  part  that  I  would  like  to  stress  because 
it  highlights  a  problem  that  was  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  I  quote: 

The  committee  is  aware  that  other  con- 
siderations will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account— 

and  I  stress  these  words, 

—not  least  the  question  of  liberty  of  the 
subject- 
That,  of  course,  is  very  important  in  the  land. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Read  the  next  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

—it  is  here  concerned  only  with  the  presen- 
tation of  scientific  evidence. 

The  association  did  not  express  its  view 
in  respect  of  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Supreme  Court  judge 
did,  though. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Maybe  we  should  not  quibble 
on  interpretations.  But  I  suggest  that  the 
medical  association  did  say  a  compromise 
would  appear  to  be  inevitable  between  these 
considerations  and  the  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  danger  to  other  road  users.  Now  I 
interpret   that   as   meaning   that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  the  big 
problem  is  where  is  the  compromise.  The 
British  medical  association  does  not  state 
that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  suggest  that  these 
gentlemen  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well  now,  that  is  the 
position  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  referred 
to. 

Now,  before  I  come  to  the  Saskatchewan 
case,  I  would  like  to  refer  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,    particularly    the    hon.    member    for 


Woodbine,  who  has  already  shown  a  grasp 
of  the  subject,  a  publication,  "Alcohol  and 
Road  Traffic,"  which  was  published  in  1955. 

It  is  really  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
international  conference  on  alcohol  and  road 
traffic  which  was  held  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  1955,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
international  committee  on  alcohol  and  road 
traffic,  of  which  Mr.  Archibald,  the  executive 
director  of  the  foundation,  was  the  secretary 
at  the  time.  Among  the  general  chairmen 
of  the  conference  at  that  time  was  Professor 
Lucas,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  phar- 
macologists in  this  field  who  had  also  co- 
operated in  researches  in  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings were  published  and  to  read  the 
variety  of  opinions  within  this  second  inter- 
national conference. 

I  was  struck  in  particular  with  a  paper  by 
Dr.  E.  Lundsgnard,  of  the  Danish  medico- 
legal council,  Denmark.  I  was  interested 
in  that  because  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
as  much  information  as  I  can  on  the 
approaches  of  the  Scandinavian  states  in  this 
regard,  for  in  some  respects  they  got  into 
the  field  ahead  of  others.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  there  is  the  legislation  that  a  person 
is  considered  to  have  violated  the  prohibitions 
concerning  driving  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  if  the  alcohol  concentration  has 
reached  a  certain  limit.  That  is  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Now,  here  is  a  Dane  from 
Denmark,  just  across  the  way  from  them, 
speaking. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  Norway,  at  a  conference  which 
was  held  of  criminologists  in  1952,  that  the 
representative  of  Norway  who  was  a  police 
inspector,  criticized— and  I  am  quoting  this 
from  page  78— criticized  the  Norwegian  very 
low  concentration  limit,  0.5  per  cent.,  very 
strongly: 

From  a  criminological  point  of  view,  he 
considered  it  objectionable  that  the  ques- 
tion "guiltv  or  not  guilty,"  should  be 
decided  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  chemical 
determination.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  prosecuting  authorities  had 
the  feeling  that  their  vindication  of  justice 
in  this  field  had  become  a  caricature. 

Now  I  am  going  to  quote  the  doctor  from 
Denmark: 

The  Danish  representative,  who  is  known 
in  his  function  as  a  judge,  to  lay  a  decisive 
stress  on  blood-alcohol  concentration, 
nevertheless,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  doubtful  if  anything  was  achieved 
by  introducing  "presumptive  rules"  similar 
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to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  rule  in  the 
Danish  legislation.  He  added  that  rules 
of  this  type  probably  would  not  conform 
with  the  general  concept  of  justice  of  the 
Danish  population. 

Now,  that  is  the  Danish  point  of  view. 

We  have  heard  that,  in  Britain,  where 
freedom  and  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  are, 
they  have  not  decided  yet  whether  to  com- 
promise. 

Now,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is 
immediately  to  the  south  of  us,  they  have 
adopted  very  stringent  rules,  and  use  the 
chemical  test  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  man  is  fit  to  drive.  Indeed,  they  are 
presently  in  the  state  of  strengthening  that 
legislation. 

But  there  is  still  a  great  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  men  just  where  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  exists  and  how  far  should 
compulsion  be  in  the  picture  and  whether 
chemical  determination  should  be  the  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  Saskatchewan  case,  it  is  true 
that,  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  there 
was  the  matter  of  constitutionality  which  was 
decided.  I  would  refer  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  analysis  by 
E.  A.  Tollefson  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan in  volume  2  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Journal  of  April,  1959,  in  which  he  analyzed 
the  case  thoroughly.  He  did  come  up  with 
the  conclusion,  he  agreed  ultimately,  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I  should 
also  like  to  read  into  the  record  certain 
questions  which  he  poses,  and  I  quote: 

Certain  questions  remain  unanswered  by 
the  decision.  First,  is  it  a  defence  to  show 
that  the  policeman  had  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  person  was 
or  had  been  driving  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquor?  The  words  of 
the  provisions  are:  "(d)  that,  when  'sus- 
pected of  driving,'  or  having  driven,  a  motor 
vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  he  refused  to  comply  with 
the  'request'  of  the  police  officer  or  the 
police  constable  that  he  submit  to  the 
taking  of  a  specimen  of  his  breath." 

Suppose  that  the  policeman  had  stopped 
the  car  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
routine  check  of  brakes,  lights,  etc.;  could 
he  request  as  a  routine  matter  that  the 
driver  give  a  sample  of  breath  for  analysis? 
It  seems  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
driver  could,  without  fear  of  losing  his 
licence,  refuse  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
But  suppose  that  the  policeman  asked  him  a 
second  time;  could  the  policeman  claim 
that  he  had  a  reasonable  ground  for  sus- 


picion on  the  basis  of  the  refusal  to  take  the 
test  in  the  first  instance? 

That  is  the  end  of  the  particular  quote.  He 
does  not  answer  the  question. 

Second,  what  amounts  to  a  "request"? 
Suppose  that  the  policeman  said  curtly, 
"Take  this  test."  Would  this  be  a  "request" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  or  a 
"demand"?  Conversely,  suppose  that  the 
policeman  said,  "Would  you  be  willing 
to  give  a  sample  of  your  breath  for 
analysis?"  and  the  driver  said,  "No,  I 
would  not."  Would  this  be  a  refusal  on 
"request"  or  an  "inquiry"? 

Third,  is  there  any  way  in  which  a  sus- 
pect can  arrange  to  have  the  use  of  the 
evidence  of  the  analysis  limited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  namely,  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  he  is  a 
fit  person  to  hold  a  licence?  In  other 
words,  can  he  make  his  submission  to  the 
test  conditional  upon  the  evidence  not 
being  used  in  proceedings  under  the 
criminal  code? 

It  seems  dubious,  in  the  light  of  the 
general  lenor  of  the  decision  and  the 
express  words  of  s.  224(3)  of  the  criminal 
code,   whether  this   can  be   done. 

A  final  question  is  "what  weight  will  the 
result  of  breath  analysis  be  given  in 
court?"  Will  0.15  per  cent,  alcohol  in  the 
bloodstream  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  drunken  or  impaired  driving,  or 
must  the  prosecution  still  negative  argu- 
ments by  the  accused  that  he  has  an 
extraordinary  high  tolerance  to  alcohol,  and 
that  he  is  such  a  skilful  driver  that  he  was 
still  better  than  average  even  with  0.15  per 
cent,   alcohol   in  his  bloodstream? 

These  are  all  questions  that  will  have 
to  be  answered  before  the  Saskatchewan 
provisions  can  be  applied  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question?  While  the 
questions  raised  in  the  bar  association  article 
are  undoubtedly  very  proper  ones  in  a 
technical  sense,  does  the  hon.  Minister  not 
agree  that  these  things  have  to  be  determined 
as  the  working  of  the  statute  is  explored? 
Surely  the  principle  that  comes  out  of  this 
Saskatchewan  judgment  is  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  province  to  take  steps  along 
these  lines,  and  not  the  technicality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Supreme  Court 
has  certainly  ruled  that  it  is  within  the  power. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  hon. 
friend  remembers,   I  quoted  at  some  length 
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Mr.   Justice  Rand's  judgment  in  that,  where 
I  thought— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  legislation  which  was  found  to  be 
proper,  and  the  court  went  even  further  and 
determined  that,  even  if  the  evidence  were 
obtained  unlawfully,  it  could  still  be  given 
against  the  accused.  Once  they  had  the  evi- 
dence, no  matter  how  they  got  it,  it  stands. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not  unanimous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  It  is  the  criminal 
code  of  Canada  which  is  the  statute  which 
governs  the  activities  of  the  citizens  of 
Canada  throughout  its  full  length  and  breadth. 
In  this  field  of  criminal  law,  putting  the 
accused  man  on  his  trial  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  federal  government. 

It  is  true,  that  we,  in  this  House,  are  a 
Parliament  supreme  within  the  scope  of  our 
jurisdiction.  But  the  criminal  law  which  puts 
a  man's  freedom  in  jeopardy  states,  very 
clearly,  that  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  of  this  type.  Even  stronger 
and  further,  based  in  the  very  roots  of  the 
common  law— as  we  have  developed  it  over 
centuries,  over  in  Great  Britain— still  they  do 
not  know  where  the  compromise  in  this 
matter  is  to  be  obtained,  that  it  cannot 
be  even  given  in  evidence  that  the  man 
refused  to  take  the  breathalizer  test.  That  is 
as  strong  a  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  can  be  possibly  stated.  And  that  is 
something  which  has  gone  on  in  the  British 
tradition  for  many  centuries;  that  a  man 
cannot  be  made  to  give  evidence  to  incrimi- 
nate himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  does  my  hon.  friend 
not  agree  with  what  Mr.  Justice  Rand  said, 
when  to  the  lethal  dangers  multiplying  under 
the  best  of  ordinary  circumstances,  we  have 
added  the  most  potent  and  destructive  factor, 
the  intoxicated  driver,  the  stage  has  been 
reached  where  public  interest  rises  to  para- 
mount importance?  And  is  that  not  the  real 
test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  how  the  learned 
judge  made  up  his  mind,  and  yet  it  is  a 
problem  which  still  has  not  been  resolved 
within  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  world.  I  quoted  the  Dane 
from  Denmark,  I  quoted  the  British  medical 
association  and  there  are  others. 

Now  it  is  true  that  our  friends  to  the  south 
nave  gone  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  wealth  of  material 
on  this. 


Hon.  Mr  Yaremko:  There  is.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  material  on  this,  but 
still  there  is  that  to  be  decided. 

Now,  I  would  not  want  this  House  to  get 
the  impression  that  Ontario  did  not  have  any 
stringent  laws  to  govern  this  type  of  thing. 
In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  if  you  fail 
to  take  the  breathalizer  test  your  licence  is 
suspended  for  two  months. 

Mr.  Singer:    For  a  period  not  exceeding 
90  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  you  are  convicted  of 
driving  while  intoxicated,  or  driving  with 
ability  impaired,  there  is  a  mandatory  suspen- 
sion of  two  months. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  Ontario. 
A  man  is  convicted  under  the  criminal  code, 
because  the  charge  is  under  the  criminal  code, 
of  driving  while  intoxicated.  The  magistrate, 
in  his  discretion,  has  the  right  to  impose  a 
prohibition  on  driving  up  to  3  years,  from 
nothing  up  to  3  years,  and  during  the  course 
of  1959  there  were  110  such  prohibitions 
made  by  magistrates. 

But  in  1957,  to  show  the  view  that  this 
Legislature  and  this  government  took  to  this 
matter,  we  had  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
statute  in  which  that  is  a  mandatory  suspen- 
sion, for  the  first  offence  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  of  6  months.  In  1959,  that  is,  the 
calendar  year  just  concluded,  there  were 
794  licences  suspended,  mandatorily,  where 
the  magistrates  did  not  impose  a  prohibition 
by  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Now,  in  respect  of  the  driving  with  ability 
impaired,  the  magistrate  also  has  the  right 
to  impose  a  prohibition  up  to  a  period  of 
3  years.  In  1959,  some  738  such  prohibitions 
were  made  by  magistrates,  but  there  were 
7,169  other  convictions  of  ability  impaired 
where  the  magistrates  imposed  no  prohibi- 
tion, where  under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
suspensions  were  imposed.  So,  during  the 
course  of  1959,  there  were  8,000  convictions 
of  drunk  driving  and  driving  with  ability 
impaired,  and  suspensions  followed. 

In  the  field  of  driving  with  ability  impaired, 
there  is  a  very  substantial  field  where  persons 
drive  while  under  an  influence  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  code,  and  who  we  are  unable 
to  get  at  completely. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  big  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  a  problem. 
As  I  explained,  it  takes  me  right  back  to  the 
opening  remarks.  For  myself,  I  have  set  the 
standard. 
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Mr.  Singer:  If  everyone  in  the  province  did 
that,  we  would  have  no  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Of  course,  too,  if  every- 
one in  the  province  did  a  great  many  things, 
such  as  make  proper  turns  and  not  proceed 
through  stop  lights,  and  not  exceed  the  speed 
limit,  we  would  have  fewer  problems.  This  is 
just  one  phase  of  the  tremendous  problem  of 
two  million  drivers  driving  billions  of  miles  on 
our  highways. 

I  quote  these  figures  to  indicate  to  the 
House  the  fact  that,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  there  is  this  very  stringent  suspen- 
sion for  these  two  convictions,  6  months  for 
the  first  offence. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  suspensions  under  these  sections, 
because  it  is  true  that  a  man  who  ventures 
out  on  the  road,  with  the  type  of  powerful 
vehicle  we  have  today,  has  to  be  able  to 
understand  himself,  and  know  his  own 
measure  pretty  well  before  he  gets  on  the 
road. 

I  go  back  to  the  remark  of  the  Dane— 
and  the  medical  men  in  this  House  will 
be  interested— on  the  bottom  of  page  70 
he  ends  up  his  remarks  in  this  way: 

From  a  biological  point  of  view,  there  is 
no  fundamental  difference  between  an 
alcoholic  concentration  in  the  blood  of  1.05 
per  cent,  and  one  of  .95  per  cent,  but  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between  being 
sentenced  io  imprisonment  and  loss  of 
licence,   and  being   acquitted. 

That  is  the  great  problem  that  confronts 
us.  Are  we  to  have  a  mechanical  means  of 
determining  whether  a  man  has  committed  an 
offence  in  relationship  to  having  consumed 
alcohol  and  then  driven  a  car?  I  refer  to 
this  because,  in  the  same  publication  which— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  interest  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  and  in  a  way 
following  up  some  of  the  remarks  he  made 
in  this  publication,  which  is  outstanding  in 
its  field— I  will  say  it  was  made  possible  by 
the  then  Brewers'  Warehousing  Company 
Limited,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  volumes 
ever  published  in  relation  to  the  field. 

On  the  bottom  of  page  152,  I  am  quoting 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Newman,  from  the  Stanford 
University  school  of  medicine,  who  says: 

One  may  ask  why  it  has  been  necessary 
to  do  all  of  this  difficult,  carefully  controlled 
experimentation  when  any  layman  knows 
that  individuals  vary  in  their  tolerance  to 
liquor. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
to  resolve.  Resolve  it  we  must,  in  the  very 
near  future. 


In  this  regard,  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port will  not  let  up  in  its  advertising  cam- 
paign, because  we  believe  there  is  a  message 
to  be  put  across,  because  if  those  who  want 
to  be  "Charlie,  the  Life  of  the  Party,"  con- 
tinue, then  the  results  could  be  similar  to  the 
most  tragic  item  of  news  that  I  have  ever 
known.  I  saw  an  example,  I  think  it  was  in 
one  of  our  newspapers  on  December  27, 
1959,  a  short  item,  I  forgot  the  location  but 
there  was  stated  the  town  and  the  dateline: 

Richard  Roe  died  this  morning  in  a  car 
accident.  He  was  proceeding  home  from 
a  party.  He  left  surviving  his  wife  Eileen 
and  3  children. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  stories  we  can 
ever  read  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  through  its  advertising— 
which  we  still  believe  has  a  tremendous 
impact— and  working  with  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation,  to  devise  some  method 
whereby  we  can  in  a  way  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  still  St.  Patrick's  Day,  sir, 
and  as  the  member  for  St.  George  in  this 
House,  I  would  like  to  offer  you  the  top  of 
the  evening,  if  I  may. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  gone  on  here 
today  perhaps  have  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
old  St.  Patrick.  But,  in  any  event,  as  a  son 
of  the  old  sod  from  St.  George  riding,  I  extend 
greetings  from  my  electoral  district  on  this 
day. 

I  am  a  fairly  privileged  member  of  this 
House,  sir,  in  that  we  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions about  Jarvis  Street  and  sin  bins  and 
sex  dens  and  a  few  items  like  that.  I  think 
I  am  the  only  member  of  the  House  that  can 
honestly  go  home  to  my  wife  after  going 
into  one  of  those  places  and  say  I  am  merely 
doing  political  work  in  calling  on  my  con- 
stituents. 

I  have  not  used  that  excuse  yet,  I  may 
add. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to 
speak  about  some  of  the  general  and  vague 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  in  this  House 
and  committees  of  the  Legislature  by  certain 
hon.  members,  in  regard  to  the  fine  great 
grand  old  area  bordering  on  Jarvis  Street  in 
the  downtown  section  of  this  city.  There 
are  still  fine  families  there,  and  there  are 
fine  streets  there. 

I  was  born  in  this  area,  I  have  lived  in  this 
area,  I  have  worked  and  gone  to  school  in 
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this  area,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  this 
area  in  this  House. 

I,  for  one,  take  a  pretty  dim  view  of  any 
individual,  whether  he  is  from  the  suburbs 
or  any  place  else  in  this  Metropolitan  area, 
sounding  off  the  way  they  have.  I  take  a 
dim  view  of  it  because  I  think  it  is  an  insult 
to  a  section  of  the  city  that  is  certainly  no 
worse,  in  a  great  many  respects,  than  a  great 
many  other  areas  in  this  Metropolitan  area. 

There  are  a  couple  of  places  in  that  area 
that,  I  might  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  them  would  be 
for  the  occupants  to  get  out,  and  for  some- 
body to  light  a  match  and  burn  them  down 
to  the  ground.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  good  hotels,  a  great  number 
of  good  institutions,  good  businesses,  and 
good  private  homes,  in  that  area. 

We  have  been  hearing  some  disgraceful 
comments  in  regard  to  some  of  these  places, 
and  it  is  giving  the  whole  area  a  bad  name. 
It  is  not  constructive.  It  is  not  adding  any- 
thing to  the  area.  It  is  not  adding  anything 
to  the  reputation  of  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House.  Windsor  has  just  as  many  bad  areas 
as  has  Jarvis  Street. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Just  a  minute  now,  Windsor 
has  not. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  phone  has  been  set  ringing  by 
people,  not  only  from  that  area,  but  by  people 
who  live  in  North  York  and  in  other  places, 
protesting  to  me,  in  any  event,  very,  very 
greatly,  about  some  of  these  things  that  have 
been  said.  It  certainly  does  not  add  to  the 
reputation  of  anybody  in  this  House,  to 
criticize,  in  those  terms— in  those  vicious 
terms— some  of  the  areas  there. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  have 
criticized  any  policies  in  this  House— and  I 
will  grant  you  I  have  thrown  the  odd  harpoon 
at  some  of  the  policies  of  this  government  in 
this  House— whenever  I  have  done  that,  sir, 
I  have  always  tried  to  have  a  constructive 
alternative  available. 

I  have  criticized  some  aspects  of  the  liquor 
policy  of  this  government.  Whenever  I  have 
done  so,  at  least,  I  think— it  sounds  conceited 
perhaps,  sir,  but  at  least  I  think— I  have  had 
the  courage  and  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  let 
my  views  be  known  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
and  to  stand  up  and  to  have  a  constructive 
alternative  for  the  things  I  am  criticizing. 

Now,  sir,  some  of  us  are,  or  like  to  think 
we  are,  students  of  political  history.  And 
the  political  history  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Canada  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Ontario  has 


accounted    for    some    very    great    pages.     I 
would  agree  with  that. 

Some  of  us,  as  well,  think  that  we  might 
be  students  of  political  theory,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  are  wrong.  But  we  might  think  that, 
because  we  have  studied  political  theory,  we 
know  a  little  bit  about  the  role  of  govern- 
ment and  the  sensible  constructive  role  of 
the  Opposition  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  discussions 
today,  and  in  the  committees  during  the  last 
few  days,  by  the  hon.  members  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  in  this  House,  will  certainly  never 
go  down  as  one  of  the  high  points  in  the 
history  of  that  party.  I  have  a  number  of 
words  that  I  think  can  only  describe  it.  I 
think  it  is  hypocritical,  I  think  it  is  two-faced, 
I  think  it  is  double-dealing— 

An  hon.  member:  Look  at  what  is  calling 
people   hypocrites. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  think  it  is  mugwumpian, 
mealy-mouthed,  shilly-shallying.  I  am  happy 
to  give  a  few  examples  to  this  of  what  has 
been  going  on. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  in  a  very 
dramatic  wind-up  to  a  speech  this  afternoon, 
included  in  that  wind-up  the  statement  that 
government  policy  increased  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  here  in  Ontario. 

Some  hon.  members:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  hearing  so  many  contradictory  speeches 
from  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  I  would 
like  to  quote  to  hon.  members  page  279  of 
Hansard  of  this  year  where  an  hon.  member  is 
quoting  a  series  of  newspaper  articles,  and 
this  is  one  quotation: 

Consumption    in    Ontario    is    governed 

almost  entirely  by  the   amount  of  money 

people  have  had  to  spend  and  the  price 

they  have  had  to  pay. 

That  hon.  member  draws  his  own  conclu- 
sions a  couple  of  paragraphs  later  on,  and  his 
own  conclusions  apparently  are: 

On  price,  liquor  is  probably  unique 
amongst  consumer  goods  in  that  its  real 
costs  have  declined  over  the  past  30  years. 
The  computor  calculations  that  were  made 
indicate  that  the  relative  cheapness  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

He  points  out  that  the  proportion  of  income 
and  cheapness  of  liquor  is  remarkably 
constant. 

Now,  if  I  may  summarize  that  for  some  of 
the  hon.  members  of  his  own  party,  what  the 
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hon.  member  for  York  Centre  was  saying  in 
that  speech  on  February  9,  in  this  House  this 
year,  sir,  was  that  constant  price  of  a  com- 
modity such  as  liquor,  plus  more  money  in 
the   community,    equals   higher   consumption. 

And  yet  we  have  had  an  hon.  member  of 
his  same  party  here  today,  stand  up  and  say, 
in  a  dramatic  and  publicity  seeking  fashion, 
that  government  policy  increased  consumption 
of  liquor.  This  is  an  example  of  that  shilly- 
shallying, Mr.  Chairman— 

An  hon.  member:  How  does  he  spell 
shilly-shallying?  That  is  a  new  word. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Shilly-shallying  in  this 
respect  means  that  they  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  give  us  their  answer 
to  what  they  feel  we  are  doing  wrong. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Our  answer  is  close  up  those 
hotels. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  If  they  do  not  want  higher 
consumption,  how  are  they  going  to  stop  it? 
Are  they  going  to  increase  prices?  Are  they 
going  to  institute  rationing?  We  do  not 
know.  That  is  an  example  of  the  lack  of  the 
role  of  the  official  Opposition  in  this  House, 
and  it   is   shilly-shallying. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Mr.  Lawrence:    At  the  end  of  my  speech. 
On  liquor  advertising,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Well,   I  would  suggest 
he  read  Plato's  rule  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  have.  Several  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  party  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  laying  an  "information"  against 
a  couple  of  newspapers.  That  is  a  shoddy, 
cheap  political  trick.  Nothing  more,  because 
it  does  not  tell  us  what  their  policy  is.  Is 
this  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  to  revamp 
the  law  of  liquor  here  in  Ontario?  Are  they 
for  or  against  liquor  advertising? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege,  because  he  is  accusing 
me  of  cheap  political  tricks,  I  might  say  that 
sometimes  a  citizen  of  this  country— sometimes 
the  ordinary  citizen— has  to  do  things  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  government  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Precisely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  hon.  member  is  not  an  ordinary 
citizen.  He  has  got  the  right  to  be  here,  to 
come  in,  and  tell  us  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  so.  I  am  not  a  big 
Toronto  lawyer.    I  am  an  ordinary  citizen. 


Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
example  of  this  shilly-shallying  is  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  outlets.  This  has  been  a 
subject  matter  that  has  been  much  discussed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  both 
in  this  House  and  in  certain  committees  lately. 
There  has  been  great  criticism  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  outlets.  Great  criticism 
indeed. 

But  has  there  been  a  sensible,  constructive, 
alternative  coming  from  any  of  them?  No 
sir.  And  this  is  another  example  that  you  can 
only  describe  as  shilly-shallying. 

On  the  subject  of  liquor  permits:  I  have 
made  my  voice  clear  on  that.  I  have  made 
criticisms  on  this.  I  have  stood  up  and 
said  where  I  stand  on  this.  Have  any  of 
them  on  the  other  side  had  the  courage  to 
do  so?  Absolutely  not.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition  in  this  House,  went 
up  and  down  the  country  last  June,  talking 
about  hypocrisy  in  the  liquor  laws. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be    given    the    opportunity,    I    will    take    my 
chance,  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  at  all- 
Mr.    Lawrence:     If    there    is    any    greater 
example  of  hypocrisy,  we  have  it  right  here— 

Mr.  Whicher:    Who  was  doing  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:    Nonsense. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
had  the  whole  afternoon  to  come  out  witii 
his  concrete  examples  and  his  concrete  policy 
on  record.  And  he  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  This  is  shilly-shallying  and  nothing 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  tonight  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  this  afternoon  made  a  great  and 
dramatic  plea  again  for  temperance:  "We 
must  have  temperance."  "Why  do  we  not 
have  temperance?" 

Mr.  Whicher:  No  liquor  at  government 
functions. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  But  in  the  very  same  speech 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  made 
this  afternoon,  he  left  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  he  was  advocating  multiple  load- 
ing of  tables  in  beverage  rooms.  Now,  from 
which  side  of  the  mouth  is  this  great  Liberal 
party  going  to  speak?  What  side  are  they 
going  to  take?  Is  this  their  constructive 
alternative,  is  this  their  great  plea  for  temper- 
ance? 
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There  is  hardly  a  liquor  jurisdiction  in  the 
western  world  today  that  does  not  have  this 
same  ban,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  obvious, 
At  closing  time,  if  there  is  not  some  restric- 
tion on  how  many  bottles  of  beer  they  can 
put  on  their  table,  they  will  load  it  up 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  drink  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crowning  aspect  of  this 
whole  thing— and  one  that  has  made  me  more 
disgusted  and  disappointed  than  ever  before 
with  this  great  Liberal  party  of  Ontario— has 
been  the  publicity  seeking  actions  of  some 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  in  those  com- 
mittees we  have  had.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
heard  what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  decent 
explanation  from  Judge  Robb  of  the  liquor 
licence  board  in  regard  to  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 
I  do  not  think  Judge  Robb  can  fail  to  impress 
even  the  hon.  members  of  the  other  side  with 
his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  and  his  knowledge 
of  this  very  great  problem. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  liquor  laws  are 
perfect  by  any  means.  But  at  least  I  hope 
I  have  the  decency,  when  I  do  criticize  a 
policy,  to  put  in  an  alternative  for  it. 

Now  what  is  the  great  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  as  enunciated  by  their  spokesman  in 
that  committee?  The  only  impression  that  a 
great  many  of  us  could  come  away  with  was 
this— trial  by  newspaper,  trial  by  press.  There 
is  no  other  explanation  for  it,  because  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  when  this 
matter  came  up  in  discussion,  was  continually 
harping  on  this  subject:  "Who  cares  whether 
a  conviction  is  registered  against  a  man  or 
not?  The  newspapers  said  there  was  some 
skulduggery  going  on  there,  and  therefore 
the  licence  should  be  revoked  or  cancelled." 

I  still  believe  in  British  justice  and  the 
rule  of  law,  and  I  think  on  this  aspect  alone 
the  Liberal  party  must  surely  go  and  hang 
its  head  in  shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  have  no  policy. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  will  say  this,  sir.  I  am 
going  to  contradict  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  government.  I  am  going  to  contradict 
the  hon.  leader  of  my  party  in  this  House. 
I  think  they  do  have  a  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
of  double-dealing,  double-talking  and  shilly- 
shallying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  amplify  the  brave  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  he  has  attacked  the 
dragon,  but  I  would  not  want  to  raise  those 
people  across  the  line  to  the  limit  that  they 
have  any  resemblance  to  a  dragon  in  any  way. 


They  are  a  poor  divided  little  group  of 
temperance  fellows  in  the  back  there,  with  a 
wet  man  in  the  front,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  would  just  like,  in  a  word  or  two, 
to  give  some  evidence  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
of  the  shilly-shallying  that  takes  place  in  the 
noble  group  of  22  across  the  way. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  read  this?  This  is  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  a  great  newspaper.  The 
interesting  thing  about  this  is  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  has  vanished. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  does  not  vanish  so  often 
as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  gone  home.  If  he 
were  around  here,  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing. Now  the  heading  in  the  Star,  on  page  2, 
is  this,  I  will  send  it  across,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  to  hon.  members.  There  goes 
my  hon.  friend  there.     I  am  quoting: 

Robb  Right  on  Mackey  Report 
It  says: 

Police  Chief  James  Mackey,  in  a  report 
ordered  by  the  police  commission  today, 
backed  up  Judge  W.  T.  Robb,  who 
yesterday  said  the  police  had  reported  only 
two  cases  of  prostitution  in  Toronto  liquor 
outlets. 

I  am  very  glad  the  hon.  member  is  back 
again.     I  will  read  this  over  again  to  him: 

Police  Chief  James  Mackey,  in  a  report 
ordered  by  the  police  commission  today, 
backed  up  Judge  W.  T.  Robb,  who  yester- 
day said  police  had  reported  only  two  cases 
of  prostitution  in  Toronto  liquor  outlets. 

Now  that  includes  Jarvis  Street  and  every- 
thing else.     I  continue: 

In  his  report,  Chief  Mackey  did  not 
disclose  why  only  two  cases  had  been 
reported  to  the  liquor  licence  board. 

After  revealing  that  Judge  Robb  was  cor- 
rect, the  board  went  into  a  closed-door 
session  for  further  discussion  of  vice  con- 
ditions in  the  downtown  area.  Earlier,. 
Magistrate  C.  O.  Bick,  chairman,  said  the 
report  was  ordered  to  take  issue  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  liquor  licence 
board,  but  Chief  Mackey 's  report  confirmed 
Judge  Robb's  comment. 

I  wonder  more  and  more  where  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  was  those  two  years 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  According  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  there  was  nothing  wrong. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  sir,  let  me  say  this. 
I  will  quote  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  is  also  on  the 
commission: 

"Judge  Robb  is  right  when  he  says  there 
were  only  two  reports  made  by  the  police," 
said  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  added  that  the 
Metro  licencing  commission  had  no  juris- 
diction as  far  as  licenced  liquor  premises 
were  concerned,  and  they  had  dealt  with 
the  cases  of  restaurants  in  the  licencing 
commission. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  might  direct 
this  quotation  to  the  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.   Sopha:    I   cannot  control  the  press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  see  that  there  is  an 
article  in  the  morning  paper  just  published, 
Sudbury,  March  17,  Ed  Battison— 

Mr.   Sopha:    Splendid   fellow,   a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  he  a  Liberal?  Well, 
that  is  a  good  thing.     I  quote: 

Ed  Battison,  a  Liberal,  president  of  the 
Sudbury  and  district  hotelkeepers'  associa- 
tion, said  today  that  Elmer  Sopha,  Liberal, 
Sudbury  MPP,  must  have  been  misinter- 
preted or  misquoted  when  he  expressed 
his  feelings  on  Tuesday  about  the  drinking 
conditions  in  northern  Ontario.  Mr.  Bat- 
tison said  that  hotels  in  Sudbury  are  on  a 
par,  if  not  better,  than  any  place  in  the 
province.  He  cited  several  Sudbury  hotel 
lounges  and  beverage  rooms  that  are  first- 
rate  places. 

Now  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  I  need  to  put  any  more  evidence 
before  this  House,  or  any  more  evidence  to 
support  the  view  expressed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George,  relative  to  hypocrisy, 
shilly-shallying  and  the  other  adjectives  and 
adverbs  and  other  things  for  double-dealings 
in  politics  which  he  expressed  concerning  the 
much  divided  double-talking  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  answer  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  he  not  think  it  of  some 
very  substantial  significance  that  the  board, 
the  metropolitan  Toronto  police  commission, 
has  gone  into  closed  session  to  determine  why 
only  two  cases  were  reported? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  this,  we 
are  not  running  that  great  police  force,  we 
are  not  running  this  great  area.     All  we  do 


is  give  them  about  $300,000  to  do  that  job. 
I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  sat  there  for  two  years  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  he  did  nothing,  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  I  think  that  last  remark 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  be  with- 
drawn. I  resent  that.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  was  an  accusation  hurled  at  me  in  my 
function  as  a  municipal  official.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  record  there,  and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  have  the  courtesy 
to  withdraw  that  remark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  said  that  he  did  not  do 
anything,  and  he  did  not  do  anything.  The 
hon.  member  sat  there  for  two  years  and  did 
nothing,  and  now  he  comes  up  here  and  he 
does  a  lot  of  talking  about  things.  He  did 
nothing  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
been  here  for  17  years  and  he  has  done 
nothing,  but  he  will  not  be  here  much  longer. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nippising):  Mr.  Chairman, 
well  certainly,  I  have  been  waiting,  I  almost 
expect  I  will  hear  that  old  refrain,  "Time, 
Gentlemen,  Please."  Well,  I  thought  that 
some  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  would  recognize  that  expression, 
"Time,  Gentlemen,  Please,"  but  apparently 
there  are  very  few  veterans  around  here. 

But  it  is  bad,  too,  that  we  have  not  got 
those  lovely  pubs  and  public  houses  that  are 
found  in  rural  England,  and  they  are  much 
better  than  some  of  the  ones  we  find  in  this 
country.  Even  though  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  mentioned  a  report  from  Sudbury 
quoting  Mr.  Battison,  I  must  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  Sudbury  is  not  all  northern 
Ontario.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury referred  to  northern  Ontario,  not  just  to 
the  city  of  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  some 
interest  to  the  vapourings  of  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George.  They  remind  me  of  the 
statements  he  made  when  he  was  talking 
to  the  young  Conservatives  here  about  a 
Canadian  flag  in  front  of  Queen's  Park. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister asked  practically  every  speaker  from 
this  side  of  the  House  what  his  policy  was 
on  liquor  advertising.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
state  mine.  I  am  very  much  like  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  liquor  advertising 
unless  we  have  it  as  we  see  it  in  England. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  should  get  together 
with  his  hon.  leader  because  he  says  he  is  in 
favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well  then,  why  does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  not  get  in  step  with  the  com- 
missioner of  the  liquor  control  board?  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says  he  is  not  in  favour 
of  liquor  advertising  himself,  he  would  like 
to  abolish  it.  But  I  understand  that  his  com- 
missioner was  down  at  Murray  Bay  with 
other  representatives  from  the  various  prov- 
inces, and  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to  announce,  very  soon,  a  national  code 
of  advertising.  He  himself  is  reported  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram- 
lion.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  in 
favour  of  a  code? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  bring  in  a  policy? 

Mr.  Troy:  —and  apparently  this  code  of 
advertising  which  is  going  to  be  put  into 
effect  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  this 
House.  Under  a  certain  section  of  the  Act, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  do  so,  or  may 
put  in  his  regulations.  Section  91  says, 
"unless  authorized  by  the  board."  So  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  that  power;  but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  they  will  include  the 
advertising  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port mentioned— the  negative  advertising,  too. 
I  believe  on  the  other  side,  in  England,  that 
the  liquor  companies  advertise  there,  but 
there  is  just  the  bottle  showing.  Certainly 
I  do  not  need  any  liquor  advertising  to  know 
what  I  «want. 

Now,  as  time  is  getting  along,  I  want  to 
speak  on  certain  things  in  regard  to  veterans' 
organizations.  I  noticed,  in  reading  the 
Gordon  report,  that  in  the  reports  on  the 
liquor  control  board  and  the  liquor  licence 
board,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  employees 
—1,900,  I  think  it  is,  in  the  liquor  control 
board,  that  is  both  in  retail  stores  and  all 
other  offices— and  that  it  says  at  the  end  of 
the  final  sentence  that  preference  is  given  to 
veterans  for  employment. 

Well,  I  think  that  the  commissioner  knows 
that  that  policy  certainly  is  not  put  into  effect. 
It  is  not  put  into  effect  at  all,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  Liberals  fired  all  the 
war  veterans  when  they  were  in  power. 

Mr.  Troy:  At  every  legion  convention  I 
have  been  at  since  1951,  it  is  always  brought 
up  about  the  patronage  there  is  in  the  liquor 
control  board,  and  if  hon.  members  do  not 


believe  me,  let  them  ask  their  own  branches. 
Let  them  ask  the  mayor  of  Cobourg  and  ask 
the  united  veterans— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  by  patronage? 

Mr.  Troy:  He  knows  what  I  mean.  He 
has  been  around  here  for  22  years,  so  he 
should  know. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Be  specific. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  will  be  specific. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Will  the  hon.  member  permit 
a  question?  We  rent  many  stores  from  the 
Canadian  legion,  would  he  call  that  patron- 
age? 

Mr.  Troy:    Not  in  my  book,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  said  in  my  book  no,  certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Collings:  This  is  the  first  true  answer 
we  have  had  from  the  opposite  side  today. 

Mr.  Troy:    Is  the  question  over? 

And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  liquor 
stores,  and  I  know  it  quite  well  because 
I  do  know  that  I  had  to  work  for  3  years  to 
get  a  veteran  of  two  wars  to  be  made  per- 
manent on  the  staff,  and  other  men  were 
brought  in  who  had  no  veterans'  service  at 
all.     All  right.     Now,  going  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  get 
him  in,  though?  I  ask  because  if  he  got  him 
in,  it  is  more  than  I  ever  did  when  I  was 
in  Opposition,  and  neither  did  anybody  else- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  know  the  Canadian  legion 
submitted  a  brief  to  this  cabinet  in  1955. 
They  have  not  yet  had  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Troy:  Last  year,  in  1959,  the  regu- 
lations were  changed.  This  government 
changed  the  regulations  particularly  about 
gallonage  taxes.  They  increased  the  permits, 
and  I  asked  Judge  Robb  the  question  as  to 
why  it  was  changed  from  $2  to  $15.  It  was 
because,  I  understood  him  to  say,  there  were 
a  number  of  organizations  that  were  using 
the  privilege  of  having  banquet  permits,  just 
to  promote  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Well,  certainly  he  does  not  accuse  the 
legion  branches,  and  certainly  not  the  former 
zone  commander  from  Lindsay. 
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Does  he  think  for  a  moment  that  if  he 
sets  the  permit  fee  at  $15,  that  that  is  going 
to  prevent  a  club  which  wishes  to  make 
money    from    getting    permits? 

And  the  gallonage  we  used  to  pay,  $25 
annually,  was  increased  immeasurably  during 
the  last  year.  It  came  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  We  asked  the  government,  the  legion 
has  asked,  and  so  have  the  united  veterans 
asked,  that  this  present  gallonage  tax  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  government,  at  least, 
revert  to  the  annual  fees  of  $25  in  effect  prior 
to  August  1,  1959.  We  have  asked  for  other 
privileges,  too. 

This  government  allows,  in  certain  areas, 
the  sale  of  spirits  where  the  people  have 
voted  to  allow  lounge  licences.  This  permits 
golf  clubs  and  curling  clubs  to  have  licences, 
but  they  refuse  the  legion  in  the  city  of 
Sudbury.  The  curling  club  has  a  licence,  the 
two  golf  clubs  have  licences,  but  not  the 
legion  hall  because,  of  course,  we  are  not 
the  same  type  of  citizens  as  the  members  of 
the  golf  club  or  the  members  of  the  curling 
club.    They  refuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  How  many  legion  men 
does  the  hon.  member  think  are  over  here? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  it  must  be  that.  Well, 
what  is  the  reason  then?  Do  they  not  think 
we  can  handle  the  liquor  as  well,  in  the  legion 
hall,  as  in  the  curling  club  or  golf  club? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  not  give  permits 
for  curling  clubs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Or  for  golf  clubs,  either. 

Mr.    Troy:     Some    of    them   have    permits. 

I  did  not  say  the  hon.   Minister  of  Health's 

club  did,  but  in  certain  cities- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  creation  of  our  clubs— at 
least,  the  regulation  in  regards  to  the  gal- 
lonage tax  was  of  benefit  to  our  clubs.  It 
was  formerly  $25,  and  it  has  been  increased. 

Now,  it  makes  it  difficult  for  these  clubs 
to  continue  the  very  many  worthwhile  activ- 
ities that  the  legions  and  other  organizations 
engage  in.  I  am  not  only  speaking  for  the 
legion  clubs,  but  I  speak  for  all  veterans' 
clubs,  when  I  say  that  we  feel  that  this  is  an 
unjust  restriction.  The  reason  they  gave  the 
privilege  to  us  originally  was  because  of  the 
service  that  the  veterans  gave  to  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  But  we  are  veterans, 
too. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  do  not  say 
"we"— as  much  as  if  he  was  talking  to  the 
Liberal  party- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  talking  about  them. 
I  am  talking  about  veterans.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Liberal  party  only.  I  am  just  asking; 
for  justice. 

There  are  a  number  of  restrictions  this 
government  put  on  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  they  have  been  asking  them,  for 
years,  to  change  these.  Brief  after  brief  has 
been  submitted  to  them. 

Just  recently  there  was  a  brief  submitted 
by  the  legion,  and  I  understand  they  are  to 
meet  again.  The  united  veterans  of  Hamilton 
submitted  a  brief,  and  some  of  the  points  I 
have  brought  out  here  tonight  were  included 
in  that  brief.  The  rescinding  of  the  present 
gallonage  tax  is  certainly  one  of  the  points. 

In  my  own  branch,  we  have  a  licence,  but 
we  also  have  recreation  facilities  in  the  same 
room  as  the  one  that  is  licenced.  But  I 
understand  that  in  some  areas  the  inspectors 
are  coming  in  and  they  are  not  allowing 
a  veteran  to  come  into  the  hall  except  at  the 
licenced  hours.  They  are  not  allowed  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  hall  except  during  licenced 
hours.  Certain  inspectors  in  certain  areas  are 
doing   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  has 
a  clear  set-up  there,  it  is  not  a  provincial 
set-up.  Well,  why  does  he  not  do  something 
about  it? 

Mr.  Troy:  They  are  telling  the  licencee 
at  the  branch  that  they  cannot  go  in,  and 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  facilities- 
of  their  halls  except  during  licenced  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend  a  question?  I  have  something 
here  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  if  he  would 
like  to  see  it.  It  is  a  list  of  some  320  names, 
largely  of  war  veterans  who  work  for  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario,  who  were 
dismissed  between  July  11,  1934  and  Decem- 
ber 1  of  that  year.  If  he  would  like  to  see 
that,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  particular  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  just  like  to 
tell  him  about  that,  because  there  are  some 
experts  in  patronage  sitting  in  the  front 
benches  of  his  party,  and  they  might  tell 
him  a  lot  about  patronage.  I  am  speaking  of 
hon.  members  right  over  there. 


Mr.  Troy:    I  am  not  saying  they  are  not—  Mr.   Troy:    Any   more  questions? 
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I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir,  as  I  said 
I  know  nothing  about  that  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  he  like  the  list? 
I  will  give  him  the  list. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  get  the 
list  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  send  them 
over  to  me.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  The 
point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  at  Cornwall  stand  up  before 
.a  convention  there  and  say,  "We  have  a 
preference,  a  veterans'  preference,  in  this 
province." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  in  the  far-flung  areas  of 
this  province,  they  do  not  know  so,  and  I  do 
not  care  about  what  happened  in  1934.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says  he  has  a  veterans' 
preference,  he  says  preference  is  given,  I 
lenow  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  a  Tory  in  1934? 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  the  hon.  Minister  not 
a  Liberal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  sir,  I  have  never 
been  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  members  if  they  will  let  the 
member  for  Nipissing  proceed,  until  he 
finishes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Troy:    Thank  you. 

As  they  said,  I  was  speaking  primarily  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  government 
to  see  if  they  will  instruct  the  commissioner 
of  the  liquor  control  board  to  rescind  the 
regulations  that  now  prevail  in  veterans' 
branches  and  bring  the  gallonage  tax  at  least 
back  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
present  regulations.  I  am  asking  that  they 
will  also  give  full  consideration  to  the  several 
briefs  that  have  been  put  in  front  of  this 
government  by  the  veterans'  organizations,  as 
well  as  by  the  Canadian  legion. 

Hon.  members  know  very  well— and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  who  was  a  former  zone 
commander  in  the  Canadian  legion  knows 
very,  very  well— what  the  Canadian  legion  and 
other  veterans'  organizations  are  doing. 
When  I  say  Canadian  legion,  I  do  so  because 
I  know  it  best  since  I  am  a  member  of  that 
organization.  And  hon.  members  know  very 
well  that  all  through  this  province,  in  all 
kinds  of  community  activities,  we  are  spend- 
ing thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.    When  we  are  not  allowed  to  have 


a  lounge  licence,  this  government  brands  us 
as  inferior  citizens. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Troy:    Well,  we  feel  so  whether  the 
hon.    Minister   says,   "No,   sir." 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Who  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  by  "we." 

Mr.  Troy:    We  veterans. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:     Speak  for  yourself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  denying  that  there  are 
veterans  over  there.  All  I  am  asking  is, 
will  this  government  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  briefs  that  were  presented  to  it 
on  behalf  of  the  veterans'  associations?  As  I 
said  earlier,  there  was  one  brief  presented  to 
them  in  1955.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  them  and  I  quote: 

We  are  sending  you  again  a  copy  of  our 
brief  which  was  submitted  to  you  in 
September,  1955,  which  included  our 
recommendations  on  the  liquor  licence 
board  regulations  as  they  apply  to  legion 
branches.  We  have  yet  to  receive  an 
official  reply  from  you  or  your  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that,  in  connection  with  the  brief, 
I  saw  Major  Burnet— now  the  present  mayor 
of  Cobourg— and  committees  of  the  legion 
several  times  in  connection  with  that.  Now, 
I  am  a  legion  member  myself.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  greater  organization  than  the 
Canadian  legion.  They  will  be  treated  identi- 
cally the  same  as  anyone  else. 

I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  he  speaks 
of  the  dining-lounge  type  of  place  which 
might  be  available,  I  can  assure  him  that  it 
will  be  available,  subject  to  maintaining  the 
standards  that  are  required  by  the  admin- 
istration. As  far  as  the  banquet  permits  are 
concerned,  they  are,  as  he  says,  nominally 
limited  to  4.  They  are  however,  available 
to  the  legion  on  any  occasion  which  would 
require   a  banquet  permit. 

I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  from  Nipissing 
that  the  Canadian  legion  will  be  treated  not 
only  the  same  as  everybody  else,  but  will  be 
treated  with   great   generosity. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mentioned  Major  Burnet's  name, 
because  he  told  me  his  heart  was  almost 
broken  when  the  government  changed  the 
regulations  so  quickly  last  year.    And  he  was 
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so  broken-hearted,  that  he  retired  from  that 
committee,  and  we  had  to  get  a  new  chair- 
man. So  I  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
for  the  promise  made. 

I  am  not  asking  for  special  privileges  for 
the  legion,  I  am  asking  for  these  privileges 
for  all  veterans'  clubs.  Goodness  knows,  they 
were  not  very  much. 

Speaking  of  lounge  licences,  we  in  my  own 
home  city  are  having  a  vote  on  May  9,  and 
I  know  some  of  the  people  there  wonder  why 
it  is  that  the  city  has  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  getting  this  vote,  when  all  the  funds  are 
going  to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:    Does  the  city  pay  it? 

Mr.  Troy:    Well,  they  will  be  paying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  think  any  of  the  hotelkeepers  do,  eh? 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  not  in  my  town,  they  are 
too  poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh,  no.  Go  home 
and  learn  the  hard  way. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  that  members  of  the  city 
council  have  spoken  to  me  about  this  situa- 
tion. They  felt  that  the  city  of  North  Bay 
should  not  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
enumeration,  and  all  the  expenses  of  this 
plebiscite. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin- 
Simcoe,  as  I  mentioned  before,  has  been 
added  to  the  liquor  control  board,  and  with 
the  special  consideration  being  given  by  him 
to  alcoholism.  I  know  he  realizes  it  is  a 
great  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  have  made  any  better  move 
than  in  appointing  the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe  to  that  board. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  hesitancy  at  all  in  taking  this  position.  I 
intended  to  speak  much  earlier,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  would  have.  And  I  would  like 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  accept 
the  condemnation  that  has  been  suggested  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  intend,  at  this  late  hour, 
to  try  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  procedures 
that  have  been  followed  this  afternoon.  If 
anyone  is  blameworthy,  I  think  we  all  are. 
The  situation  very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  I  will  accept  the  responsibility  of  having 
introduced  the  liquor  policy  or  the  liquor 
question  into  this  House,  and  into  the  last 
election,  maybe  more  than  any  other  person. 

I  recall  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  several 


occasions,  particularly  last  year,  saying  that 
it  has  no  place  in  a  debate.  To  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  it  had  never  been  part  of 
politics,  and  he  regretted  that  it  should  be 
discussed  even  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 
Oh,  no.  ^ 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  he  did,  he  certainly 
did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  I  did  say,  my  hon. 
friend,  was  this,  that  it  was  a  great  issue  in 
1948.  But  following  that,  with  the  return  of 
the  robust  policies  of  Sir  James  Whitney,  they 
have  not  been  an  issue  in  the  two  elections 
up  to  that  time.  I  now  include  the  third 
because  I  never  heard  very  much  about  it,  I 
never  heard  about  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  policy  following  the  declaration 
of  the  election.  It  did  not  become  an  issue 
at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  why  I  did  not  make  it  an  issue. 
Does  he  want  a  plain  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  was  because  I  felt  it 
was  a  matter  of  conscience.  I  could  have 
won  many  additional  seats  by  enunciating  a 
very  appealing  policy  such  as  doing  away 
with  permits,  suggesting  advertising,  and  a 
few  such  things,  and  I  was  advised  strongly 
to  do  it.  I  mean,  many  people  suggested  I 
do  it,  and  I  know  that,  in  terms  of  expediency, 
it  would— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment.  I 
could  have  pursued  that  very  easily,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  very  politically  expedient 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
telling  hon.  members  the  reason  why  I 
refrained.  It  was  simply  that  I  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation.  They  advised  me  that, 
until  I  had  a  debate  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources— I  think  it  was  on 
December  8,  a  year  ago— it  had  very 
few  inquiries  by  this  government.  In  fact, 
the  foundation  felt  neglected,  and  a  few  days 
ago,  when  I  revisited  that  institution,  they 
advised  me  that  they  are  receiving  more 
inquiries  now. 

But  they  are  not  being  asked  for  any  help 
to  determine  policy.  They  are  not  being 
assisted,  they  are  not  being  encouraged  to 
enunciate   policy.      This   is    what   they   told 
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me.  Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  go 
to  them  or  say  what  he  wants,  but  I  have 
taken  enough  of  this  abuse  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  are  here  tonight 
listening  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  may  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  going 
to  make  is  simply  this.  Those  persons  have 
told  me  that  this  problem  is  a  social  problem, 
it  is  a  moral  problem,  it  is  an  industrial 
problem,  it  is  a  problem  of  urbanization.  They 
tell  me  that  attitudes  make  a  big  difference. 

They  tell  me  that,  in  Ontario,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  increasing  consumption  of 
liquor  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
popular,  if  you  will,  the  thing  to  do,  to  drink 
hard  liquor  now,  instead  of  beer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  population,  has  that  not  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  sure,  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  I  will  appreciate  it 
if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
will  just  give  me  a  few  moments'  attention. 
I  have  not  usurped  much  time  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  advised  me  that  until 
this  government  is  prepared  to  think  of  this 
problem  as  something  more  than  a  problem 
of  law,  something  more  than  a  problem  that 
is  to  be  solved  by  the  mere  execution  or 
enactment  of  laws  in  this  House,  we  will 
have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
Now,  my  reason  for  suggesting  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  advertising  is  that  they 
advised  me  that  there  is  no  proof,  whatso- 
ever, no  scientific  proof,  that  advertising  has 
anything  to  do  with  alcoholics,  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  demonstrates  that  people 
consume  more  liquor. 

Now,  these  are  the  experts,  these  are  the 
people  who  have  studied  these  problems.  The 
suggestion  I  have  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tonight,  is  simply  that  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
criticized  as  being  an  exponent  of  advertising, 
or  as  one  who  would  do  away  with  permits 
provided  we  take  care  of  the  youngsters,  if 
those  things  will  be  recognized  in  their  true 
facets,  that  is,  as  really  non-important  aspects 
of  an  otherwise  important  problem. 

For  example,  they  tell  me  that,  in  certain 
countries,  they  have  been  able  to  change  the 
drinking  habits  of  people  from  hard  liquor 
to  beer  by  encouraging,  by  instituting  tax  pro- 
grammes and  the  like,  and  beer  has  nothing 
like    the   alcoholic    content   that  hard   liquor 


has.     They  have  actually  changed,  as  I  say, 
the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  foundation  feels  that,  if  we  could 
encourage  our  social  leaders,  our  religious 
leaders,  our  government  to  give  some  leader- 
ship and  bring  these  groups  together,  and 
provide  a  forum  of  education,  we  would  begin 
to  get  somewhere. 

They  advise  me,  for  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Robarts),  that  the  policy, 
prior  to  the  time  that  he  headed  this  depart- 
ment, was  to  talk  and  tell  the  children  of 
our  population  and  our  schools  that  liquor 
is  a  disastrous  thing,  physically  speaking,  that 
it  destroys  tissues,  that  it  does  harm  physically 
to  your  body.  And  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation  group  says,  "Is  this  not  nonsense 
when  these  youngsters  go  home  and  find 
that  their  parents  drink  and  do  not  have  two 
heads  and  do  not  suffer  any  physical  ill 
effects?"  They  have  never  been  requested  to 
write  the  literature  that  should  be  distributed 
among  these  youngsters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Oh  now,  listen.  I  am 
going  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  this  is  what  they 
told  me  a  year  ago.  I  cannot  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers what  the  situation  is  now.  But  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  never 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  problem.  We 
are  talking  about  incidentals.  And  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  say  publicly  and  at  any  time— and  I  have 
said  it  before— I  am  not  opposed  to  advertis- 
ing if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  no  ill 
effects. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  taking  away  the 
permits  and  I  think  they  should  be  taken 
away.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  young- 
sters, and  Judge  Robb  told  me  only  last  night 
that  he  has  a  real  personal  concern  for  young 
people  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  drink- 
ing in  this  province  today. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Well,  who 
has  not?    So  do  I. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   I  do  and  you  do.     All 

right,  let  us  look  to  it.     Those  are  the  real 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggested  this  time  and 
time  again,  and  I  suggest  it  again  tonight,  that 
the  one  thing  this  House  can  do  to  demon- 
strate its  seriousness  is  to  detennine  that  we 
will  appoint  a  Royal  commission  to  investi- 
gate this  problem,  and  bring  to  bear  the 
forces  that  are  latent  in  our  population.  A 
Royal   commission   will   give   some   direction 
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and  solution  to  this  social,  moral,  economic 
problem  that  faces  us. 

I  am  not  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  will  take 
a  back  seat  to  anybody,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  infuriated  me  no  end,  and 
I  apologize  publicly  to  him— 

Mr.  Lawrence:  You  do,  too,  right  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do.  I  must  apologize  to 
him,  if  I  show  my  irritation.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest one  thing— that  he  read  Plato's  speeches 
with  respect  to  the  proper  role  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  role  of  the  Opposition  is  not  to 
demonstrate  policy  to  a  government,  but  it  is 
to  criticize  constructively. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Constructively.  Would  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  permit  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  prepared  to  present  an  alternative  policy. 

I  agree,  I  think  we  all  agree,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  made  a  very  worth- 
while presentation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was  prepared  to 
go  only  a  certain  distance.  What  he  said  is 
true.  But  if  we  stop  there,  we  are  no  further 
ahead  than  we  were  before  that  speech  was 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  all 
know  that  urbanization  increases  liquor  con- 
sumption. We  all  know  that  industrialization 
has  the  same  effect.  We  all  know  that 
Ontario,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  consumes  more 
liquor  than  any  other  province  in  Canada, 
excepting  British  Columbia,  and  rates  high 
among  the  jurisdictions  in  North  America. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  juvenile  problem 
here  as  there  is  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that,  in  spite  of 
all  this  common  knowledge,  we  have  never 
done  anything  to  use  the  facility,  and  use 
the  leadership,  and  use  the  force  of  public 
opinion  that  is  available  to  us  in  this  House 
to  investigate  this  in  a  public  fashion.  Such 
should  be  done,  but  not  with  the  intent  that 
we  will  gather  a  whole  lot  of  information  that 
is  not  available  to  us  now,  because  I  frankly 
think  that  the  alcoholism  research  foundation 
can  give  us  as  much  information  as  any  such 
public  body  will  ever  assemble  for  us.  But 
the  thing  that  the  Royal  commission  will  do 
is  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  public  mind  an 
educational  programme  and  the  significance  of 
the  importance  of  these  problems  that  we  can- 
not otherwise  accomplish. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  suggest  that  this  House  will  do  itself  a  dis- 
service if  it  adjourns  without  the  appointment 


of  such  a  commission.  I  would  suggest  to  this 
House  that  there  are  persons  who  would  be 
quite  acceptable  to  us  of  this  party,  people 
who  are  not  of  the  same  political  affiliation. 
A  former  federal  leader  of  your  party  did, 
I  think,  an  exemplary  job  in  Manitoba,  and 
if  they  have  no  better  person  to  suggest,  I 
suggest  that  such  a  man  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  undertake  a  similar  job  here  in 
Ontario. 

This  job  must  be  done,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
not  prepared  to  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  sit  here  and  be  told 
that  we  have  no  programme  or  no  policy. 

If  hon.  members  want  me  to  spell  it  out, 
I  think  it  would  be  this. 

This  problem,  as  I  said,  is  a  social,  moral 
problem.  Until  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  such;  until  we  recognize  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  liquor  that  is  consumed,  is  consumed 
in  the  home  and  not  in  these  public  places; 
until  we  realize  that  our  real  problem  is  with 
teen-agers;  until  we  realize  that  we  are  really 
not  doing  what  we  could  do  with  respect  to 
alcoholics,  then  I  do  not  think  we  have  begun 
to  tackle  this  problem.  The  practical  thing 
at  this  time  is  to  undertake  this  type  of  public 
inquiry  that  I  suggested. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
inquiries  will  demonstrate  that,  in  Ontario 
today,  nothing  wrong  will  result  from  public 
advertising.  In  fact,  much  good  will  result 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  will  protect  our 
revenues.  We  will  not  spend  money  in  the 
United  States  and  assist  to  cause  difficulty  in 
respect  to  our  dollar. 

Secondly,  the  advertising  is  coming  in  now. 

Thirdly,  people  are  watching  the  pro- 
grammes in  Ontario  that  have  to  do  with 
drinking.  Youngsters  and  others  watch  the 
programmes.  I  am  not  thinking  of  adver- 
tising, but  westerns  and  the  like,  where  the 
botlle  of  beer  is  on  the  table  from  beginning 
to  end. 

I  doubt  whether  advertising  would  do 
anything  that  they  do  not  do,  and  I  add  this 
positive  observation.  I  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  any  advertising 
programme  that  would  assure  and  put  teeth 
in  an  Act  to  insure  control  of  advertising. 
Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  if 
it  is  necessary  to  so  control  advertising,  and 
give  it  some  format  and  direction  and  educa- 
tional value,  we  could,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  accomplish  our  common  objectives,  under- 
take even  such  things  as  the  government 
ownership  of  retail  outlets. 

What  I  mean  is  simply  this.  We  have 
within  our  power  the  opportunity  to  control 
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the  advertising  in  Ontario.     It  is  a  real  one, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  time.  But  I  do  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  this  House 
know,  that,  for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  personal  opinions.  I  certainly 
will  take  every  opportunity  to  refute  the 
contention  that  we  are  just  willy-nilly  people 
walking  around  without  a  policy. 

I  think  that  the  reason  for  the  statements 
that  were  made  here  today  is  the  conviction, 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  here  and 
throughout  Ontario  generally,  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  this  instance,  has  not  had  the 
intestinal  courage  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 
It  has  not  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
take  the  lead  that  should  be  taken  to  solve 
this  problem,  not  with  laws  enacted  in  this 
Legislature,  but  with  the  prestige  and 
influence  that  a  governmental  body  has  to 
assist  and  mold  public  opinion. 

That  can  be  done,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have,  for  a  long  while,  suggested  that 
this  whole  problem  be  assigned  to  a  Royal 
commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  listened,  as  we  all  have,  with  very 
great  interest  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  which  I  think  is 
prompted  by  very  great  sincerity.  Now,  I 
may  say  that  I  appreciate  his  statement;  what 
he  has  said  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
said  it. 

I  had  intended  tonight,  or  on  these  esti- 
mates, to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
implications  of  local  option,  the  effect  of  local 
option  bylaws  here  in  Ontario.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  that  at  this  time.  I  will  reserve 
that  for  some  other  occasion. 

But,  might  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  frankly, 
my  own  personal  position  is  this. 

I  am  loath  to  remove  restraints.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  I  could  prevent  liquor 
advertising,  frankly,  I  would  do  it.  I  think 
it  must  be  realized,  here  in  this  province,  as 
I  said  before,  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
most  difficult  and  unusual  situation  in  this 
country.  I  appreciate  the  viewpoint  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  expressed,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  appreciate  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
in  connection  with  the  same  problem. 

Now,  my  hesitation,  my  dislike,  in  removing 
such  things  as,  for  instance,  the  permit,  is 
because  of  its  relation  to  teen-age  drinking. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  undeniable 
restraint,  and  I  would  hesitate,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  remove  that. 


There  are  other  matters,  there  are  other 
restraints,  perhaps  few  enough,  in  the  liquor 
control  system— so-called  liquor  control  sys- 
tem, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Canada, 
there  really  is  not  a  liquor  control  system 
anywhere.  It  is  a  system  of  sale,  in  many 
instances  and  in  many  of  its  elements  on  the 
parts  of  governments,  in  which  there  are 
greater  or  lesser  forms  of  restraint.  These 
forms  of  restraint,  I  think  have  their  own 
value  and  I  must  admit  that  I  hesitate  to 
remove  them. 

I  was  going  to  mention  tonight  the  matter 
of,  I  say,  local  option.  Local  option,  as  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  understand, 
makes  a  uniform  system  of  sale  in  the  prov- 
ince not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  It 
does  in  the  city.  I  will  mention  that  later. 
Still,  it  is  a  restraint  with  which  I  would  not 
interfere. 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  we  have  done 
in  this  province,  I  point  out  that— my  hon. 
friend  has  referred  to  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation.  Now  remember  this,  it  is  a 
foundation  which  was  commenced  by  this 
government,  commenced,  sir,  by  his  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Mr.  Kelly. 

Now,  the  assessment  of  that  by  the  world 
health  organization  is  well  known.  Its 
assessment  is  this,  that  Ontario— and  mark 
you  this,  we  have  many  things  to  do,  we  have 
much  to  learn  in  this  difficult  social  problem- 
still,  by  other  countries  and  other  jurisdictions, 
we  are  assessed  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
areas  in  our  efforts  to  remove  alcoholism. 

The  world  health  organization  has  said  that 
the  alcoholism  research  foundation  has  one 
of  the  most  modern  programmes  in  the  world, 
and  where  some  countries  have  become  so 
obsessed  with  one  phase  of  the  programme, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ontario  foundation 
has  a  neatly  balanced  research  treatment  and 
educational  programme,  all  of  which  is  sup- 
plementary. 

And  the  world  health  organization  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  foundation's  officers  have 
their  feet  soundly  on  the  ground. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Archibald  and  his  men  are 
doing  a  very  remarkable  job.  They  are  doing 
it  in  an  immensely  difficult  area,  and  I  am 
hopeful,  and  we  are  all  hopeful  here,  that 
they  will  achieve  much  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

We  are  all  concerned— whether  we  are  in 
the  Opposition  or  in  the  government— with 
problems  of  teen-age  drinking,  with  problems 
of  excessive  drinking  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals. Indeed,  we  are  all  concerned,  certainly 
I  am  concerned,  with  the  effect  of  drinking 
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and  soft  living  on  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
people  as  a  whole. 

One  of  our  great  problems  is  this,  that  we 
in  Ontario  are  selling  upwards,  I  think,  of 
$300  million  worth  of  liquor. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  we  have  an  immense 
number  of  visitors  coming  into  this  province, 
but  we  are  selling  that  immense  amount  of 
liquor,  and  that  has  its  effect  on  the  physical 
fitness  of  our  people  in  a  day  and  age  when 
we  are  living  in  a  competitive  and  indeed  a 
highly  dangerous  world. 

Now,  these  things,  I  think,  are  of  serious 
import  and  serious  consideration,  and  I 
may  say  this,  just  in  concluding,  that  I 
appreciate  the  approach  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  likewise  appreciate 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine. 

Vote  1701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  here  with  respect 
to  vote  1702. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  the  experience 
of  a  new  member  coming  down  to  take  his 
place  in  this  House,  is  one  in  which  he  finds 
himself  in  a  state  of  mixed  emotions.  At  the 
time  of  coming  here  to  take  up  one's  duties, 
and  to  accept  the  responsibilities  in  the  spirit 
in  which  one  feels  is  proper,  it  is  a  frustrating 
experience  to  find  out  the  facilities  which  are 
available  to  private  members  in  this  House. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  a 
member  of  this  House  for  some  6  months 
before  I  was  even  provided  with  a  drawer 
and  a  filing  cabinet  to  keep  a  few  records  in. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  any  files  which  I 
might  have  home  with  me,  bring  them  back 
the  next  morning,  in  my  briefcase  because 
there  was  not  any  provision  for  a  place  to 
keep  those  records. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  regardless  of  whether 
they  be  in  the  Opposition  or  whether  they  be 
private  members,  are  part  of  government, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  here— I 
think  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  in  his  Throne  speech 


—that  the  time  has  come  when  some  greater 
facilities  should  be  provided  to  the  private 
members. 

The  lowliest  clerk  who  comes  to  work  for 
this  government  is  usually  provided  with  a 
desk  and  a  chair,  usually  a  telephone  to 
improve  his  or  her  efficiency,  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  surroundings  which  are  conducive 
to  efficient  completion  of  the  duty  which 
has  been  given  to  him  or  her. 

Another  situation  which  has  been  most 
frustrating  has  been  the  situation  that  one 
finds  oneself  in  when  perhaps  a  few  people 
from  the  area  which  he  represents  come  down 
to  discuss  problems  in  the  House. 

Last  week  I  had  a  delegation  of  5  people 
come  in.  I  had  to  run  around  looking  for  a 
place  to  seat  those  people  in  order  to  talk  to 
them.  I  finally  wound  up  by  imposing  upon 
the  genial  good  nature  of  my  hon.  leader  and 
took  them  into  his  office  to  sit  down  and  talk 
to  them. 

It  is  embarrassing  to  me  as  a  member  to 
have  to  impose  upon  my  hon.  leader,  and  I 
think  it  is  most  unfair  to  him  to  have  to  use 
those  facilities  to  talk  to  people  who  might 
come  to  discuss  business  which  is  rightfully 
discussed  in  this  building. 

I  would  like  to  throw  that  out  for  what  it 
is  worth.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  provocative 
about  it,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  that  perhaps  more 
funds  should  be  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

I  can  recall  a  couple  of  days  ago  question- 
ing allotments  of  $190,000  for  a  department 
which  I  considered  had  ceased  to  operate, 
and  here  we  are  allotted  the  total  sum  of 
$45,000  which,  I  think,  is  perhaps  inadequate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  please  tell  us  the  salaries  of  the 
liquor  licence  commissioner  and  the  salary 
of  the  liquor  control  commissioner  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Let  us  stay  with  the 
sections,  please. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  under  The  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  I  just  want 
to  know  their  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  let  us  keep  with 
vote  1702  until  afterwards.  I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
cannot  answer  it?  Well,  I  would  like  to  get 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  vote  here  for 
that. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  there  is  no  vote,  but 
we  have  been  talking  about  liquor  all  night 
and  I  just  want  to  know  the  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Would  the  hon.  member 
please  not  jump  all  over  the  map? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  jumping  all  over 
the  map,  I  just  want  to  know  the  salaries 
of  these  people,  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  the  representative- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary said  he  did  not  have  the  information. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  will  he  get  it  for  me? 
Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Certainly  I  will  get  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  1702,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  is  a  great  humanitarian, 
and  I  have  a  small  plea  to  make  to  him. 

Somebody,  years  ago,  made  a  ruling  that 
when  this  House  sits,  even  as  late  as  we  are 
sitting  now,  the  staff  in  the  library  must  sit 
in  there  and  twiddle  their  thumbs  while  we 
are  arguing  in  here.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
nonsense,  and  that  somebody  should  step  in 
and  change  the  rule  so  that  they  could  go 
home  at  appropriate  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  agree. 
Vote  1702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1703: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
tell  us  where  that  elusive  citizenship  branch 
is?     Is  it  under  the  office  of  the  Speaker  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  under  vote  1701, 
main  office.  I  thought  I  gave  a  fairly  good 
description  of  the  citizenship  branch.  We  are 
getting  a  little  larger  all  the  time,  and  expand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  it  listed  separately  in 
the  estimates  anywhere?  I  do  not  see  it, 
and  I  looked  through  to  find  out  where  it  was 
listed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  it  is  in  main  office. 
It  was  oaid  out  of  main  offices  last  year  and 
it  is  still  out  of  main  office  this  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  vote  1703.  After 
an  exhilarating  afternoon  and  evening  on 
liquor,  the  humdrum  affairs  of  elections  seem 
very  mild.  But  I  do  have  two  points  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  elections  in  this  r)rovince. 

My  first  point  is  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion  of   constituencies   which    I    submit,    Mr. 


Chairman,  is  grossly  out  of  date.  We  had 
a  sort  of  a  half-baked  redistribution  a  few 
years  ago.  But  apart  from  that— and  it  was 
by  no  means  thorough— there  has  not  been 
a  redistribution  in  this  province  for  goodness 
knows  how  many  years,  but  it  must  be  about 
30. 

We  have  the  situation,  at  the  present  time, 
that  we  have  constituencies  with  less  than 
13,000  votes  and  we  have  another  one  with 
over  100,000.  If  we  take  the  6  York  con- 
stituencies that  are  within  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area,  excluding  York  North,  we  have 
a  total  of  474,000  voters,  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  electorate  in  the  province,  electing  6 
members. 

Then,  if  we  take  the  smallest  constituencies 
in  the  province  we  find  we  have  to  get  27 
of  them  in  order  to  get  the  same  number  of 
voters  as  we  have  in  those  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
the  member  that  these  estimates  are  strictly 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  office  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  chief  election  officer. 
Does  that  not  have  to  do  with  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  vote  for  the  money 
here  is  strictly  for  his  office.  I  am  informed 
it  is  in  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  certainly  was  well 
hidden  there,  so  that  nobody  could  see  it. 
I  certainly  acted  in  good  faith  in  assuming 
that  this  was  the  place  to  discuss  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  could  have  discussed  it  under 
the  hon.  Attorney-General's  estimates  if  I  had 
had  any  idea  that  that  is  where  it  is  buried. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  election 
officer  has  to  do  with  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  Chairman  mean  I 
am  not  going  to  be  able  to  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  member  could  bring  it  up  on  his 
budget  speech,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  already  made  my 
budget  speech. 

Vote  1703  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1704: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  vote  1704,  I  was  wondering  what 
is  the  system  of  tenders  with  respect  to  the 
government  having  stationery  printed?   Could 
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the  hon.  Minister  describe  to  me  the  methods 
by  which  he  has  tenders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  The  lowest  tender  is 
practically  always  given,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  Queen's  Printer  knows  that 
the  plant  is  not  large  enough  to  do  that  work. 
Because,  since  I  became  Provincial  Secretary 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  gave  some  work 
to  a  small  firm,  and  we  had  to  have  it  done 
over  again. 

Now  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  only  had 
a  small  order,  some  $3,000,  large  enough,  but 
since  then  we  watch  very,  very  carefully  to 
see  that  the  man  who  tenders  is  able  to  do 
the  job  or  else  he  could  job  it  out  to  someone 
else  who  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  does  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  mean,  job  it  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  will  use  Owen 
Sound  as  an  example.  One  of  the  job  printers 
there  tendered  on  a  job  and  his  tender  was 
the  lowest.  But  he  did  not  have  the  facilities 
or  equipment  to  do  the  work.  So  then  they 
could  turn  it  over  to  R.  B.  and  W.,  who  have 
a  large  plant  there,  and  have  it  done.  But 
remember,  we  would  pay  only  this  small  firm. 
They  just  had  to  prove  to  us  that  they  had  a 
firm  they  could  job  it  out  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  a  letter  come  to  our  office 
seeking  some  information  in  regard  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Queen's  Printer.  I  just  do 
not  know  what  action  they  wanted,  but  I  will 
quote  the  letter  and  query  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  on  it. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Colonel  Baptist 
Johnston,  the  Queen's  Printer,  and  it  is  from 
Ed  Ansell,  the  representative  of  the  interna- 
tional brotherhood  of  bookbinders,  local 
union  28: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention 
the  Ontario  statutes  have  in  the  past  been 
bound  by  Henderson  Brothers,  355  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  a  non-union  bindery 
where  wages  and  conditions  are  below 
union   standards. 

Local  28,  international  brotherhood  of 
bookbinders,  were  certified  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent  for  the  employees  of  the  company 
last  April,  1959. 

Since  then  the  company  has  refused  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  on  the  grounds  that 
the  employees'  negotiating  committee  was 
not  properly  constituted  under  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act.  A  conciliation 
officer  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 


ruled  otherwise,  but  the  company  still 
refused  to  negotiate,  a  denial  of  the- 
workers'    democratic   right. 

This  union  would  strongly  protest  the 
subletting  of  any  further  Ontario  govern- 
ment binding  to  this  company.  It  is  our 
knowledge  that  the  printing  of  the  statutes 
is  done  in  a  union  shop,  and  therefore 
we  request  that  in  future  the  binding  also 
be  done  under  the  same  conditions. 

I  am  referring  this  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  knowing  that  he  feels  that  this 
government  does  recognize  the  trade  union 
groups  and  does  like  to  recognize  those  that 
have  agreements.  What  has  been  the  reaction 
to  the  correspondence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  may  say  this.  The 
hon.  member  believes  in  union  shops,  does  he 
not?  Noble  Scott  Company  Limited,  of 
Toronto,  which  is  a  union  shop,  gets  this  big 
order  and  they  farm  it  out  to  other  union 
shops. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  hon.  member  made 
some  remarks  which  were  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  one  of  the  firms  in  Hamilton,  and 
they  were  a  union  shop  too,  a  full  union  shop, 
not  a  union  label  shop  but  a  union  shop.  I 
just  could  not  understand  any  man  getting: 
up  and  running  down  a  firm  in  his  own  home 
town,  and  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
confusing  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  This  is  the  first  time 
I   have    made    any   reply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  he  has  deliber- 
ately confused  the  issue.  The  issue  was  not 
the  shop  it  went  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  answered  the  hon. 
member's  question. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  has  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion. He  has  not  given  me  an  answer  to  the 
query  in  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the 
Queen's  Printer,  as  to  whether  they  are  going 
to  keep  on  subletting  their  business  to  this 
non-union  shop,  to  the  company  that  is 
refusing  to  bargain  with  the  union  that  has 
now  been  certified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  am  only  listening  to  him 
reading.  There  are  4  or  5  others  talking  at 
the  same  time.  I  thought  he  was  speaking 
about  the  printing  of  the  statutes  of  this 
province  each  year,  which  goes  to  Noble 
Scott  Company  Limited,  as  I  said  before.     I 
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would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that  letter,  at 
least. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Well,  Mr.  Johnston  should  have  a  copy  of 
that  letter.  The  hon.  member's  is  a  copy, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Now  we  are  getting  down  to 
some  sense.  It  is  only  a  copy  I  have,  I 
realize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  all  right,  we  can 
see  Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
see  him  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  that  is  a  little  better 
than  making  reference  to  the  Hamilton  situa- 
tion in  which  I  feel  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  completely  confused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  he  started  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  a  question  here.  Is  all 
printing  tendered  by  union  shops  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  the  small  shop  owner 
have  an  opportunity  to  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Somewhere  about  58 
per  cent,  of  the  tenders  that  are  given  are 
union  shops  or  union  label  shops,  that  is, 
shops  abiding  by  the  union  rules.  I  think 
that  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  this  by  public  tender,  or 
by  invitation  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  is  by  public  tender, 
part  of  it. 

Votes  1704  and  1705  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1706: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is 
an  appropriate  place  to  raise  a  question  on 
the  privileges  of  members. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  or 
whoever  may  be  able  to  give  the  answer, 
where  it  is  indicated  anywhere  in  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  matters  relating  to  elections  are 
covered  there?  I  have  gone  through  them 
all  and  I  can  find  no  place. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  election  is  called, 


money  is  voted  or  money  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  my  department  to  take  care  of 
the  expenses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  I  will  say  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  raise  this  as  a  matter  of  privilege 
of  a  member,  that  it  is  outrageous,  in  my 
opinion,  that  a  member  should  be  debarred 
from  discussing  a  subject  which  appears  to 
be  covered  in  one  vote  but  is  actually  covered 
up  completely  in  another  vote  that  has 
already  been  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  what  has 
happened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  why  were 
we  informed  that  it  could  not  be  discussed 
under  this  item,  because  here  is  clearly  the 
place  it  should  be  discussed?  The  chief 
electoral  officer  is  the  officer  who  is  the  con- 
tinuing contact  with  regard  to  elections, 
including  by-elections. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  elections.  What  the  hon.  member 
wanted  to  talk  about  was  the  general  problem 
of  redistribution  and  this  is  the  only  place, 
I  submit,  it  could  have  been  discussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  redistribution  is 
another  subject  altogether. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  the 
estimates.  This  is  another  case  of  using  a 
technicality  to  deny  us  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  does  not  come  under 
estimates. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  should  come  under  esti- 
mates. Surely  all  matters  of  government 
activity  should  come  under  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  no  money 
involved  in  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  should  be  some  entry 
there,  if  it  is  only  $1.  They  should  not  spend 
money  if  they  have  nothing  in  the  estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  contention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this,  there  must  be  activities  they 
are  doing  that  are  costing  money  which  is 
not  in  the  estimates.  For  example,  I  know  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  sending  out  adver- 
tising, yet  he  lists,  apparently,  all  of  the  citi- 
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zenship  branch  operatons  under  salary.  Is  this 
a  clear  kind  of  estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  it  will  only  take 
me  about  half  a  minute. 

Advertising,  press,  radio,  exhibitions,  fairs, 
displays,  as  well  as  the  provincial  plowing 
match,  $23,000.  Printing  pamphlets,  $3,500. 
A  Dodge  car,  which  is  also  used  throughout 
the  department,  $2,800.  Miscellaneous, 
chiefly  office  equipment,  $3,400.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $32,700. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  giving  me 
these  figures.  One  thing  that  I  felt  was 
omitted  was  his  much-vaunted  ceremonies 
that  he  is  going  to  have  across  the  country. 
How  much  are  they  costing?  I  refer  to  his 
ceremonies,  receptions  for  new  citizens,  how 
much  do  they  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Why  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Practically  anything. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  that  because  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  has  not  had  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  want  a  little  more 
human  kindness,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
spend  too  much  money  doing  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  asked  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  how  many  ceremonies  or  receptions, 
or  whatever  he  calls  them,  were  put  on,  and 
where  he  puts  them  on.  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  boasted 
he  was  going  to  implement.  How  many  has 
he  put  on  throughout  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Remember,  I  have  no 
figures  here,  I  did  not  expect  such  a  foolish 
question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  foolish  question. 
We  have  put  on  about  15. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Where  has  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  put  these  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Most  of  them  in  Toronto 
and  the  larger  centres,  one  in  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  clarify 
those  in  Toronto  because  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
nating committee  on  citizenship  made  up  of 
voluntary  organizations,  and  they  have  been 
putting  on  receptions  for  about  the  past  4 
years.  Is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  sug- 
gesting that  he  is  now  going  to  put  these 
receptions  on  in  Toronto,  or  is  he  taking 
away  the  credit  of  this  citizenship  group? 


Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Why  sure,  we  are  going 
to  put  them  on.  Why  certainly,  we  are 
going  to  take  part  in  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  asking  him  what  he 
has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  have  already  told 
the  hon.  member  that  I  did  not  have  the 
figures  for  the  15  parties. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  could  I  ask  him  if 
he  spent  no  money  on  them,  how  did  he  put 
them  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Does  he  want  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  them? 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary spent  no  money,  how  did  he  put  them 
on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  was  frightened  to  spend 
too  much  money  on  them  because  the  hon. 
member  might  say  it  was  political. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  did  not  spend  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Oh  yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Where  is  the  money  he 
spent  on  them? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wish  to  refer  to  two 
items  in  vote  1706. 

One  is  with  regard  to  Hansard.  Up  until 
a  year  or  so  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  Hansard 
had  an  index  that  was  a  much  fuller  one 
and  much  more  useful  than  the  present  one. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  present  index  is  less 
comprehensive  because  of  an  attempt  to  cut 
costs  or  something  of  that  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  do  not  know  why  it 
was  changed  but  I  will  certainly  look  into  it. 
The  other  is  better  but  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  it  is  good  enough 
for  me,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary does  not  use  the  index  any  more  than 
I  do.  But  for  those  who  do  use  the  indexr 
they  find  the  present  one  very  inadequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want   this   afternoon's   debates   next   year? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  the  one  that  is  right.  If  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  will  look  into  it  we  will 
leave  it  that  way. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  our  Hansard,  as 
of  today,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  that 
is  put  out  by  Ottawa,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
index  and  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  tosses  off  these 
replies  with  a  reckless  abandon  for  this  hour 
of  the  night,  and  I  am  just  a  little  suspicious 
of  them. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  item  No.  8,  what, 
pray  tell,  is  the  legislative  committee  for  art 
purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well  now,  if  the  hon. 
member  notices  we  have  $6,000  in  this  vote. 
We  have  had  several  Speakers.  We  have 
oil  paintings  and  they  had  to  sit  for  oil  paint- 
ings and  so  on.  Now,  in  the  coming  year 
we  just  had  to  have  the  Speaker  who  served 
before  the  present  one— the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe.  That  is  the  only  one  we 
expect. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  new  member  here  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation  in  regard  to  item 
No.  2  of  vote  1706. 

Asking  various  questions  of  the  hon. 
members,  I  find  that  the  remuneration  for 
the  new  hon.  members  are  practically  the 
same  for  everybody.  I  realize  that  some  of 
the  hon.  members  do  come  from  some  dis- 
tance and  they  are  put  to  quite  an  expense 
by  staying  at  the  hotels,  meals,  transportation 
and  so  on. 

There  are  other  hon.  members  right  in  the 
area,  or  in  the  vicinity,  and  their  expenses  are 
not  the  same  as  what  others  have  to  bear.  I 
refer  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  or  in 
the  area  itself. 

I  find  that,  in  Australia,  remuneration  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  riding  they  represent, 
the  distance  they  have  to  cover,  and  the 
population  of  the  riding.  I  am  just  pointing 
this  out  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  and 
asking  if  some  consideration  should  not  be 
made  in  that  respect.    That  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well  now,  all  I  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question 
is  that  those  from  a  distance  get  6  round 
trips  a  year  at  10  cents  a  mile.  It  is  the 
"middle  guy,"  like  myself  from  Owen  Sound, 
who  does  not  get  any  free  trips,  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto  have  fewer  expenses.  Some  hon. 
members  come  from  200,  300  miles  and  more 
and  they  have  to  stay  in  the  hotel,  whereas 


others  do  not.  I  say  that  I  am  concerned 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not 
seem  fair. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Does  the  hon.  member  want 
the  indemnity  increased?  Is  that  the  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  look  into  the  affair.  Do  not 
put  words  into  my  mouth,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  why  item 
No.  3,  the  stationery  account,  is  down  $20,000 
from  the  previous  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  get 
the  question? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  stationery  account  this 
year  is  down  $20,000  from  the  previous  year. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  reduction?  Less 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  the  simple  reason 
is  this,  that  we  do  not  spend  that  amount  this 
year  and  we  cut  it  down  the  $20,000  because 
we  thought  next  year's  spending  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  that  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  very  simple  question.  I  said  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  a  very  simple  question. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  late 
hours  they  all  seem  "a  bit  shook"  over  there. 
But  I  am  conscious  of  the  need  to  hasten  up 
to  Sudbury  tomorrow  night  and  repair  Mr. 
Battison's  injured  feelings  and  that  prompts 
me  to  ask  this  question.  Why  is  it— is  the 
hon.   Provincial   Secretary   able  to  hear  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Let  him  come  on  over 
so  I  will  hear  him  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  any  particular  reason, 
in  the  use  of  our  railroad  passes,  why  we  are 
precluded  from  travelling  on  the  super  trains 
operated  by  the  railways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  We  do  not  ride  them 
either.     I  mean  no  one  rides  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa 
travel  on  those  super  trains. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  and 
I  have  courtesy  passes,  whereas  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
them  by  the  statute  in  The  Railway  Act. 
Therefore  the  railways  cannot  keep  them  off 
those  trains,  but  they  can  keep  the  hon. 
member  and  I  off  them. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Except  in  nothern  Ontario.  Is 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  going  to  permit 
his  cohort  to  come  to  his  assistance?  We 
want  to  hear  from  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  think  I  better  say  anything 
more,  because  I  cannot  even  hear  the  hon. 
member.  But  I  can  hear  the  other  hon. 
member  who  is  interrupting. 

Votes  1706  and  1707  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House 
adjourns,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  advise 
us  what  the  order  of  business  will  be 
tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  in  addition  to  the 
committees— the  House  meets  at  10  o'clock- 
there  will  be  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Mines.  Now,  there  may  be  items  on  the 
order  paper,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think 
so. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Would  my 
hon.  friend  tell  me  if  he  intends  to  call  Bill 
No.  86  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    No,  no,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  might  say  this,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  business  of  the  House,  I  propose  to 
call  at  the  time  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Resources  are  called— which 
will  probably  be  some  day  next  week— one 
of  the  orders  which  is  on  the  order  paper.  It 
might  be  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
resolution,  or  a  bill,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
but  it  would  permit  a  debate  on  it. 

Now,  it  could  have  been  on  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Mines,  but  it  has  been 
more  or  less  in  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources,  and  I  think  it  might  be  better 
there,  although,  in  The  Department  of  Mines 
the  estimates  deal  with  the  item  of  uranium 
as  a  mineral. 

But  I  thought  I  would  tell  my  hon.  friend 
that  I  propose  to— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
discuss  that  with  him,  when  we  call  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  estimates. 
We  will  call  an  order  which  will  permit  a 
debate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand.  At  that  time  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  permit  a  debate  on  Hydro,  I 
presume,  as  well. 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:     That   is   right. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.35  of  the  clock, 
a.m. 
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10  o'clock  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  welcome,  as  guests 
of  the  Legislature,  pupils  from  Milton  public 
school,  Milton. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N. 
Allan,  that  in  the  coming  week,  this  House 
will  meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive,  and  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  Friday. 

Now,  that  is  the  same,  sir,  as  this  week, 
with  the  exception  that  the  House  will  sit  on 
Wednesday  from  now  on. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  the  score  on  night  sessions 
next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Certainly  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wish 
to  direct  some  words  to  the  House  and  also 
to  give  some  definite  assurances  at  this  time. 

Last  night,  perhaps  even  while  this  House 
was  in  session,  in  the  Malton  area,  destruction 
of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  equipment, 
said  to  have  been  worth  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000,  took  place  under  circumstances 
which  strongly  indicate  incendiarism  and 
arson,  and  I  have  here  a  report  sent  to  me 
at  the  moment  that  a  second  fire  has  occurred 
there. 
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The  preliminary  reports  indicate  that  a 
crime  of  major  proportions  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

Our  criminal  code  has  provisions  to  deal 
severely  with  anyone  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
arson,  and  also  contains  provisions  relating 
to  conspiracy  to  do  any  unlawful  act,  both  of 
which  sections  can  carry  with  them,  in  the 
event  of  conviction,  terms  of  imprisonment  in 
a  penitentiary. 

Our  society  is  based  on  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order.  I  can  assure  this  House— 
and  in  giving  this  assurance  I  am  confident 
that  I  have  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of 
every  hon.  member  of  this  assembly— that  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  solve  this  crime— if,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  crime— as  speedily  and  as  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

To  that  end,  already  the  full  force  of  the 
Ontario  provincial  police,  including  its  crim- 
inal investigation  branch  and  including  the 
crime  laboratory,  is  in  full  swing,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  local  township  police;  and 
also  the  full  force  of  the  fire  marshal's  office 
of  Ontario,  has  swung  into  action  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  gravity  of 
a  situation,  such  as  is  indicated  by  these 
preliminary  reports,  is  such  that  no  respon- 
sible government  would  for  one  moment 
hesitate  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  make 
sure  that  such  a  course  of  action  will  not 
recur,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  I 
feel  that  I  have  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  House  in  that  statement. 

I  am  told— as  I  stand  here— that,  at  another 
place  at  the  same  company's  plant,  fire  is 
proceeding  at  this  moment. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  serious  situation,  and  it 
is  one  with  which  all  the  available  force  and 
capacity  of  the  enforcement  branch  of  our 
government  will  be  dealing,  and  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  solve  and  to  prevent  recur- 
rences. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  briefly  outline 
what  the  incident  was?     I  am  not  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  point  out 
to  my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora,  that,  in  this 
morning's  paper,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
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of    Friday,    March    18,    the    heading    reads: 
"Malton  Blast  Rips  Strike-Bound  Trucks." 

If  the  hon.  member  has  not  read  it,  I 
would  say  that  it  has  all  the  appearances, 
from  the  preliminary  reports,  of  being  of  an 
incendiary  nature. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  rushing  around  for  the 
last  hour  or  so  trying  to  get  some  information 
that  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  this 
Legislature. 

A  very  serious  accident  took  place  in  Met- 
ropolitan Toronto,  at  Yonge  Street  and  York 
Mills  Road,  during  the  construction  of  a 
watermain.  It  is  not  definitely  known,  as  yet, 
just  how  many  men  were  killed.  But  at  least 
some  were,  possibly  two  or  three  or  maybe 
even  up  to  4. 

Now,  to  give  hon.  members  the  story— I 
bring  this  here,  of  course,  because  our  people 
are  responsible  for  certain  features  of  this 
type  of  construction.  This  was  an  air-pressure 
job. 

I  would  have  to  ask  hon.  members  to 
visualize  with  me  the  nature  of  this  work. 
This  large  watermain,  36  inches  in  diameter, 
is  being  constructed  many  feet  below  ground 
and,  of  course,  a  shaft  leads  down  to  it.  And 
our  people  are  responsible  when  air  pressure 
is  being  used,  as  it  was  in  this  particular 
case  because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

I  believe  originally  it  was  intended  to  cut 
a  trench  but  the  condition  of  the  soil— quick- 
sand and  water— necessitated  that  they  tunnel 
and  use  air  pressure  to  keep  the  water  and 
the  quicksand  back  while  they  are  going 
through. 

Now,  in  this  shaft  there  are  what  they  call 
air  locks.  These  men  go  down,  they  are 
examined  by  a  doctor,  to  see  that  their  blood 
pressure  is  all  right  and  that  they  are  physi- 
cally fit  to  work  in  pressure,  which  I  believe, 
in  this  particular  case,  was  15  pounds.  And 
these  men  are  tested,  and  they  go  through 
these  air  locks  to  condition  them  for  this 
type  of  work. 

Then,  when  they  have  finished  their  tour 
of  duty,  they  come  back,  they  go  into  an  air 
lock,  they  stay  in  there  for  so  many  minutes 
and  then  go  into  another  one.  In  this  way, 
when  they  come  out,  they  are  decompressed, 
as  it  were,  so  they  do  not  get  what  is  com- 
monly known,  among  underwater  operators, 
as  the  "bends." 

The  same  thing  happens  in  this  as  happens 
to  a  diver  when  he  comes  up  too  quickly. 

Now,  these  men  were  working  about  250 
feet  from  the  shaft.     They  were  in  this  main 


taking  the  soil  out  and  extending  the  main. 
They  were  about  250  feet,  as  I  am  informed, 
from  the  shaft.  But  there  were  men  working 
in  the  shaft,  and  these  men  were  doing  some 
acetylene  torch  work,  either  welding,  or 
cutting,  or  doing  something. 

Now,  it  is  believed  that  in  some  manner- 
accidental,  really— the  torch  set  fire  to  the 
hose  from  the  tank  to  the  actual  torch  itself 
which,  under  pressure,  created  a  great  deal 
of  very  black,  thick  smoke.  This  smoke  went 
into  the  pipe  where  these  men  were  250 
feet  away.  What  happened  in  there  I  do 
not  think  has  been  established  yet. 

But  the  men  who  were  in  the  shaft  work- 
ing were  brought  out,  and  the  superintendent 
is  presently  in  hospital  as  a  result  of  this.  I 
presume  that,  until  he  is  able  to  make  a  state- 
ment, it  will  not  be  actually  known  just  what 
did  happen  in  the  shaft. 

But  I  can  say  that  this  job,  according  to 
the  reports  I  received  from  my  people,  was 
being  constructed  according  to  the  regulations. 
The  air  locks  and  everything  were  in  proper 
order  and  condition,  and  the  job  was  being 
carried  out  as  directed  by  my  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more  that 
I  could  say  at  this  time,  other  than  that  it 
is  a  most  unfortunate  accident.  I  presume 
there  will  be  inquests  and  a  thorough  exam- 
ination into  just  what  did  happen. 

But  I  am  sure  that  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  was  done  to  see  that  the  job  was 
properly  carried  out,  and  I  am  sure  we  all 
regret  very  much  the  seriousness  of  this 
accident.  I  thought  that  this  House  would 
be  interested  to  know  the  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  supple- 
mentary to  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said, 
I  would  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
supervisory  coroner  from  the  province  at  the 
moment,  Dr.  Johns,  coroner,  is  acting  in  this 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  would  relate  to  an  inquest.  An 
inquest  will  be  held  and  the  fullest  inquiry 
will  be  made  through  those  sources  as  well. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  unfortunate  accident  took  place 
in  my  riding.  After  the  House  adjourned 
last  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  and  spoke  to  many  of  the  men  there 
on  the  job.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  without  any  qualification  at  all. 

I  spoke  to  the  consulting  engineers,  the 
construction  company  people— Harrop  Con- 
struction were  doing  the  job— Mr.  Ross  Clarke, 
the  chief  Metro  engineer,  the  North  York 
trenching  inspector,  and  two  inspectors  of  the 
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construction  safety  association,  which  is  a 
group  organized  by  manufacturers  and 
supervised  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
board. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  possible  precaution  and  reason- 
able inspection  did  take  place.  And  I  was 
very  encouraged  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
say  what  he  did  say  this  morning,  and  certainly 
what  I  was  able  to  see  last  night  bears  that 
out  in  every  degree. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  word  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  number  of  voluntary  organizations 
and  groups  that  rushed  into  this  emergency. 
The  civil  defence  police  were  there;  the 
North  York  firemen  stood  by  and  did  an 
excellent  job,  as  did  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police.  The  Salvation  Army  was  there  serv- 
ing coffee  and  generally  looking  after  things. 

It  is  a  very  grave  tragedy,  and  certainly 
the  sympathy  of  all  of  us  goes  to  the  relatives 
of  those  men  who  were  killed. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would  just 
pardon  me  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
or  two  to  what  has  been  said.  It  appears, 
from  the  details  given  in  the  press,  that  some 
of  the  men  who  are  involved  in  this  tragedy 
live  either  within  the  confines  of  my  riding  or 
on  the  very  border  thereof. 

This  tragedy  serves  to  highlight  something 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  postwar  period 
and  we  have  heard  it  mentioned  from  time  to 
time:  the  contribution  that  is  being  made 
within  our  expanding  province  by  the  new- 
comers to  Canada. 

The  hon.  members  will  see,  by  reference 
to  the  details  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  men  involved  are  of 
an  Italian  origin.  To  my  riding,  and  to  this 
Metropolitan  area  in  the  past  5  years,  have 
come  tremendous  numbers  of  men  and 
women  from  Italy.  They  are  making  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  the  heavy  construc- 
tion and  construction  industry. 

I  am  sure  at  this  very  moment,  both  in 
front  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the  rear,  in 
the  construction  of  the  subway  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  watermains  and  the  sewers, 
there  will  be  many  men  found  participating 
in  this  development  as  there  were  in  the 
period  previous  to  the  first  world  war,  when 
so  many  newcomers  to  Canada  pushed  the 
railway  lines  across  this  country. 

Many  of  these  present-day  newcomers  are 


known  to  me  within  my  riding,  and  one  thing 
that  I  have  noticed  is  the  tremendous  ties 
within  families,  the  tremendous  ties  that  bind 
people  together.  Very  often  they  work  in 
units  where  the  relationship  is  there.  I  believe 
this  occurred  here,  as  the  hon.  member 
pointed  out;  he  must  have  seen  some  very 
poignant  scenes  of  relatives  in  distress  in 
respect  of  their  loved  ones. 

One  of  the  issues  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
did  carry  an  item— I  do  not  know  as  to  its 
correctness,  I  would  like  to  believe  perhaps 
that  there  was  not  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  incident— where  two  of  the  individuals 
who  been  on  watch  for  some  6  hours  were 
told  in  a  rather  unkind  way  to  move  along. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  that  was  a 
misunderstanding  at  the  time;  surely,  at  those 
moments— and  especially  with  people  who 
have  some  difficulty  with  language— there 
should  be  the  greatest  exercise  of  care  in 
communication. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
reports  in  various  provincial  newspapers  that 
municipal  budgets  are  required  to  be 
increased,  due  to  decreased  provincial  grants 
to  education,  will  the  government  advise  this 
House  if  a  change  in  policy  has  taken  place, 
and  if  grants  will  be  less  for  any  individual 
school  board,  in  1960,  than  the  amount 
previously  received  for  1959? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  put  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  falls  into  two 
parts. 

The  first  part  I  understand  to  be:  Has  a 
change  in  government  policy  been  taken  in 
regard  to  payments  of  grants  for  education? 

The  answer  is,  no,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  government  policy. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is:  Will 
the  amount  of  grants  for  any  individual  school 
board  in  1960  be  less  than  the  amount 
received  in  1959? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  an 
adjustment  has  been  made  in  the  number  and 
groupings  of  the  recognized  extraordinary 
expenditures  for  classrooms,  and  of  the  recog- 
nized extraordinary  expenditures— per  pupil 
category— to  achieve  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  grants.  Additional  adjustments  have 
been  made  in  the  tables  of  rates  for  both 
percentage  grants  and  per  pupil  grants. 

Further,  all  secondary  board  grants  are 
now  based  on  full  provincial  equalization 
assessment.  Certain  adjustments  have  also 
been  made  in  the  application  of  equalized 
assessments  to  elementary  boards. 
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As  well,  grants  for  cafeteria,  gymnasia, 
home  economics  rooms,  industrial  art  shops, 
and  general  purpose  rooms,  and  grants  on 
sites  were  instituted  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  be  applicable  to  the  grants  for 
1960. 

Also,  the  grant  limit  per  room  for  new 
construction  has  been  increased  from  $20,000 
to  $25,000  for  secondary  schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  alterations  and 
additions,  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
exact  grant  to  any  individual  board  until  the 
audited  financial  statements,  the  statements 
of  average  daily  attendance,  the  statements 
of  assessments,  and  statements  of  approved 
capital  cost  of  new  construction  and  trans- 
portation, have  been  received  from  each 
school  board,  and  been  computed  within  the 
regulations  as  they  have  been  established  in 
1960.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  adjust- 
ments. 

However,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  the  grants  for  1960,  in  the 
overall  amount,  going  to  all  school  boards 
throughout  the  province,  have  been  increased 
from  $147  million  to  $166.5  million,  or  an 
increase  of  $19.5  million.  Reduced  to  per- 
centages, this  is  an  increase  of  13.26  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  a  supplementary  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education. 

I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  various 
school  boards  in  the  province  that  have 
already  set  their  mill  rate  for  the  year  1960, 
and  they  do  find  themselves  in  this  position 
that,  after  the  announcement  was  made— and 
especially  at  this  very  late  date— their  grants 
are  going  to  be  less  than  they  were  in  1959. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  or  what  will  these  boards  do  that  are 
in  this  position?  I  ask  because  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  boards  have  already  set 
their  mill  rate  and  their  grants,  according  to 
the  announcement,  will  be  less  than  they 
were  in  1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  supplementary  question,  I  think  it  is 
a  little  unusual  for  any  school  board  to  set 
its  mill  rate  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Last  year  the  grants  were 
announced  only  on  March  10,  and  this  is 
only  March  18  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  the  computation  of 
these    grants    is    quite    complicated.      I   have 


had  certain  figures  given  to  me  already,  which 
have  been  checked  through.  They  show  that 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  regulations 
are  not  completely  understood.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  leap  at  any  conclusions  as 
to  what  the  ultimate  grant  will  be  to  any 
board  until  we  have  had  time  to  make  these 
computations. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise 
on  a  question  of  personal  privilege  on  two 
separate  accounts. 

The  first  has  reference  to  a  statement 
yesterday  in  answer  to  a  question  that  I  put 
to  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, has  left  the  House  at  this  moment. 

I  asked  the  hon.  Attorney-General  whether 
he  could  resolve  the  conflicting  rumours  in 
engineering  circles  as  to  whether  or  not  Bill 
No.  36  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  in  the  course  of  his  answer, 
scolded  me  with  the  comment  that  I  knew 
that  this  was  going  to  be  raised  at  the  com- 
mittee two  weeks  from  now— that  is  next 
Wednesday— and  that,  therefore,  I  was  raising 
it  for  some  ulterior  motive. 

I  was  rather  interested,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  went  to  check  and  confirm  my 
memory  with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  legal  bills  committee— the  sixth  meeting 
of  the  legal  bills  committee  held  on  Wednes- 
day, March  9.  The  final  minute  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Attorney-General  recommended  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  adjourned  for 
two  weeks  and,  if  it  appears  in  the  mean- 
time that  there  were  too  many  difficulties 
to  overcome,  he  would  announce  in  the 
House  that  the  bill  would  not  be  proceded 
with  for  another  year. 

Therefore,  I  assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in 
light  of  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  yesterday,  he  is  not  aware  that  there 
are  too  many  difficulties.  In  other  words,  he 
feels  that  it  has  been  resolved  within  the 
profession  itself,  and  therefore  he  is  going  to 
proceed  at  least  to  the  committee  meeting 
next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
certain  that  I  made  no  such  suggestion  or 
preamble  about  the  hon.  member  as  he  sug- 
gested I  did  yesterday.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
his  question  was  improper  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is 
Friday,  and  next  Wednesday  is  3  or  4  days 
away.     I    have    seen   many    things   solved   in 
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3  or  4  days'  time,  so  let  us  wait  until  we  get 
closer   to   it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise  is  this. 

I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  night,  at  your 
annual  banquet,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  press.  I  meant  every  word  I  said  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  any  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  he  has  been  misquoted? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  have  not  been 
misquoted. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happens  to 
the  stories  that  the  working  journalist  writes 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  black 
pencil  of  the  editor  is  quite  another  story. 

On  occasion,  I  will  agree  that  the  pencilling 
is  imposed  by  a  shortage  of  space.  On  other 
occasions,  I  am  convinced  it  is  because  of 
personal   and  political  prejudice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention  that,  after  some  5  or  6  hours  of 
debate  yesterday,  during  which  it  was  con- 
ceded all  around  this  House  that  one  of  the 
best  contributions,  if  not  the  best— speaking 
on  behalf  of  this  party— was  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  who 
made  constructive  proposals  on  such  contro- 
versial issues  as,  for  example,  the  advertising. 

One  of  the  papers  in  this  city  has  been 
intensely  interested  in  this  for  quite  some 
time,  namely,  the  Globe  and  Mail.  I  invite 
hon.  members  to  read  the  Globe  and  Mail's 
story  this  morning,  which  goes  on  for  some 
two  columns,  and  there  is  not  a  single  men- 
tion of  the  hon.  member's  speech. 

If  this  is  fair  reporting— after  the  editor  has 
done  his  pencilling  on  it— then  I  do  not  know 
what  fair  reporting  is. 

The  reason  I  raise  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
because  I  admit  to  you  that  I  was  not  a 
little  incensed  the  previous  day  when,  picking 
up  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  reading  a  front 
page  story— earlier  stories  on  the  same  issue, 
namely  the  Niagara  parks  inquiry  had  been 
inside,  but  this  is  a  front  page  story— and  it 
said,  "MPP's  Clear  Parks  Body  at  Niagara". 

I  will  concede,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
majority  of  this  committee  did  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
that  matter  might  be  dealt  with  later.  There 
is  no  personal  privilege  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
listened   to   the   hon.    Minister   of   Transport 


go  off  on  a  little  venture  this  morning  that 
had  no  real  relation  to  the  issue— let  us  not 
have  the  law  of  Killaloe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  the  hon.  member 
speaks  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  let 
him  state  his  privilege,  and  let  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  get  up  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege.  He  can  speak  for  himself, 
much  better  than  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  can  speak  for  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point 
of  personal  privilege  is  this,  that  that  com- 
mittee meeting,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  report  on  Wednes- 
day, saw  at  least  half-a-dozen  amendments 
made  by  the  Opposition  to  try  to  indicate 
what  they  felt  should  be  in  the  report.  There 
is  no  mention  of  it  here  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  does  not  credit  the  job  the  Opposi- 
tion does. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  is  out  of 
order.    You  do  not  want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  I 
listened  to  the  member's  second  point  of 
personal  privilege,  and  I  would  ask  that  such 
requests  be  kept  quite  to  the  point  so  that 
we  do  not  stray  too  far  from  the  field  which 
we  can  very  easily  do,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  more 
peaceful  atmosphere,  may  I  say  that  this  is 
a  matter  I  think  of  great  interest  to  us  here 
in  this  province. 

The  United  States  government  has  planned 
a  small  top  level  scientific  conference  on 
problems  of  alcohol  and  road  traffic.  They 
asked  two  members  of  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  alcoholism  research  foundation  to 
prepare  the  basic  working  papers  for  this 
conference  but,  because  of  several  reasons, 
the  research  staff  in  question  could  not  leave 
Toronto  to  attend  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton. Now  this  is  the  point,  I  think,  that  is 
very  interesting. 

The  officials  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health  felt  that  the  contribution  of 
the  foundation  was  of  such  importance  that 
they  decided  to  hold  the  conference  in 
Toronto  instead  of  in  Washington,  in  order 
to  insure  the  participation  of  the  representa- 
tives of  our  alcoholism  research  foundation. 
The  conference,  sir,  will,  therefore,  be  held 
in  Toronto,  in  June  of  this  year. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  persist  in  policies  that  oppose  their 
advice  if  it  is  as  good  as  all  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  shows  that  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  capital  of  America. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  listen  to  what  they 
recommend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  hope  the  hon. 
member  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  programme  for 
next  week,  I  will  say  that  on  Monday  we  will 
have  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Transport;  Tuesday  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Highways;  Wednesday,  resolu- 
tion No.  19,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  and 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources.  On  Thursday  there  will  be  the 
estimates  of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  that  those  esti- 
mates will  take  up  all  day,  in  most  cases.  In 
such  cases  we  will  refer  to  the  order  paper, 
upon  which  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Could  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question  just  on  the 
announcement  he  made  with  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  resolution  No.  19  which  is  to 
precede  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  Resources? 

Will  the  discussion  be  confined  to  the 
specific  matter  raised  there,  namely,  the  loca- 
tion of  our  nuclear  research  station  at  Elliot 
Lake,  or  would  a  somewhat  wider  discussion 
be  permitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  the  calling  of  this  resolution  is  in 
order  to  have,  in  an  orderly  way,  the  debate 
which  the  hon.  members  want  in  connection 
with  the  Elliot  Lake  matter.  Now,  I  had  con- 
templated looking  at  that  resolution,  and  if 
it  is  not  wide  enough  in  its  terms,  we  might 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
which  would  enable  a  full  and  complete 
debate.  We  want  hon.  members  to  under- 
stand everything. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  to  oblige  us,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  try  to  do  things  for 
the  hon.  members  opposite  and  they  do  not 
understand. 

Sir,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like,  at  the  outset, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  officials  of  my  depart- 
ment for  the  very  wonderful  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  their  duties  during  the 
past  year. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that,  even  though 
circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be 
absent  during  part  of  this  year,  the  affairs  of 
this  department,  due  to  the  great  ability  of 
its  staff  and  the  loyalty  of  those  who  com- 
prise that  staff,  have  left  the  department  in 
probably  better  shape  than  even  if  I  had 
been  there  all  the  time. 

I  want  the  House  to  know,  and  the  men 
and  women  to  know,  how  very  deeply  I 
appreciate  all  that  they  did  to  see  that  this 
great  department  was  carried  on  successfully 
during  my  absence. 

When  the  industry  and  the  department  of 
government  for  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
speak  in  this  House  can  show  such  a  record 
of  achievement  as  the  mining  industry  and 
The  Department  of  Mines  can  show,  for  the 
last  year,  it  becomes  a  positive  pleasure  to 
ask  for  the  relatively  small  and  modest  appro- 
priation required  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
another  year. 

Each  year  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the 
real  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  prov- 
ince lies,  not  so  much  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  more  populous  southern  area,  as  in 
the  broad  areas  to  the  north  where,  as  yet, 
comparatively  few  people  live.  Here  great 
forests  yield  their  crops  of  timber  and  pulp- 
wood  and  from  the  ancient  rock  of  the 
Canadian  shield  come  the  host  of  minerals 
that  make  Ontario  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
storehouses  of  buried  wealth. 

It  is  open  to  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  production  value, 
mining  or  agriculture  now  ranks  first  among 
Ontario's  primary  industries.  Mining  has  been 
moving  upward  steadily  in  recent  years,  and 
the  final  figures  for  1959  may  well  show 
that  it  has  now  moved  into  first  place. 

It  must  be  understood  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  basic  value  of  our  mineral  production 
is  really  no  more  than  a  yardstick  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  its  contribution  to  the 
whole  economy.  We  must  realize  that,  with- 
out the  products  of  our  Ontario  mines,  and 
of  other  mines  like  them  throughout  the 
land,  civilization  as  we  know  it  could  not 
and  would  not  exist.  The  advancement  of  that 
civilization  depends  more  and  more  on  the 
world's  mineral  products. 
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As  our  Canadian  population  grows,  so  too 
does  our  ability  to  fabricate  in  our  own 
country  more  and  more  of  the  everyday 
articles  we  need— from  the  minerals  which  we 
produce.  Our  place  as  a  primary  producer 
is  already  assured  throughout  the  world. 
I  think  it  is  equally  certain  that  Canada  will 
move  forward  steadily  to  a  place  of  pre- 
eminence as  a  manufacturer  and  exporter  of 
finished  products. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  have 
been  couched  in  very  general  terms.  Let 
us  now  come  to  particulars. 

In  the  last  calendar  year,  1959,  the  value 
of  minerals  produced  in  this  province  reached 
the  astounding  total  of  more  than  $962.7 
million.  That  is  only  the  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics, 
so  it  is  safe  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  previous  years,  that  the  final 
figure  as  compiled  by  the  department's  own 
statistician,  on  the  basis  of  more  complete 
information,  will  bring  the  total  for  the  year 
about  $12  million  closer  to  the  even  $1  billion 
mark. 

When  we  consider  that  this  is  a  hundred- 
fold increase  over  the  value  of  production 
of  the  first  year  of  this  century;  5  times  the 
total  of  13  years  before,  in  1946;  just  about 
double  what  it  was  in  1954;  and  increased 
by  more  than  $160  million  over  the  previous 
record  established  in  1958— when  we  con- 
sider this,  we  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  strides  our  mining  industry  has 
made. 

Certainly,  there  are  few  industrial  activities 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  can  boast  a 
comparable   record   of  expansion. 

Nearly  all  phases  of  the  industry  have 
shared  in  this  remarkable  growth. 

Uranium,  now  Canada's  second  biggest 
export,  yielded  just  under  $263  million  in 
1959.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  vast 
complex  was  developed  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  uranium  ore  near  Blind  River,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Pronto  mine  in  1955,  is 
one  of  the  industrial  marvels  of  the  age. 

But  there  is  real  anxiety  felt  throughout 
the  whole  nation  over  the  situation  in  which 
the  uranium  industry  now  finds  itself.  It 
is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  ethics  of  the  decision  that  led  the  atomic 
energy  commission  of  the  United  States  to 
announce  that  it  would  not  take  up  its 
option  to  continue  purchases  of  uranium  oxide 
from  Canada  after  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  contracts. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  has  done  so,  and 
the    industry   that   was   built   up    at    a   cost 


measured  in  the  hundred  of  millions,  solely 
to  meet  the  defence  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  world  democracy,  is  now 
fighting  for  its  life.  The  people  of  Ontario 
have  a  vital  stake  in  this  business,  and  the 
livelihood  of  more  than  4,000  mine  employees 
and  their  families  is  in  the  balance. 

The  town  of  Elliot  Lake,  planned  and  pre- 
engineered,  guided  and  supervised  by  the 
Ontario  government,  is  a  show-place  among 
Canadian  communities.  This  government  has 
a  heavy  financial  interest  in  Elliot  Lake  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  Cardiff  townsite, 
built  to  accommodate  the  employees  of  other 
uranium  mines  in  the  Bancroft  district  of 
eastern  Ontario. 

More  important  than  dollars  and  cents, 
however,  is  the  human  element  involved,  and 
our  moral  responsibility  to  see  that  the  invest- 
ment of  the  individual  miners  in  their  homes, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  their  children,  is 
protected  by  every  means  at  our  command. 
The  situation  in  which  the  industry  finds 
itself  is  not,  I  suggest,  our  primary  concern. 

We  are  also  very  properly  concerned  for 
the  well-being  of  the  miners,  and  also  for 
that  of  the  people  who  have  invested  very 
heavily,  according  to  their  means,  in  the 
establishment  of  business  enterprises  in  Elliot 
Lake. 

The  people  of  Ontario,  through  this  gov- 
ernment, have  contributed  very  large  sums 
toward  the  construction  of  modern  schools, 
a  large  hospital  and  other  public  services.  We 
have  built  a  fine  highway  to  serve  the  people 
of  Elliot  Lake. 

And  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  is  all  of  this  to  be 
lost? 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  under  our  Constitution 
places  most  of  the  onus  for  solving  the 
difficulty  on  the  shoulders  of  the  federal 
authorities.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  other  hon.  members  of  this  gov- 
ernment have  already  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  in  this  House  have  a  duty  to 
assist  the  Ottawa  administration  in  every 
possible  way  in  the  search  for  a  solution. 

The  first  hope,  and  one  that  to  me  still 
seems  eminently  reasonable,  was  that  the 
atomic  research  centre  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  Whiteshell,  Manitoba,  could  better 
be  located  at  Elliot  Lake. 

All  of  our  arguments  in  this  connection 
have  been  put  forward  to  the  federal  author- 
ities, and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them 
here,  since,  as  of  now,  they  have  proved  to 
be  of  no  avail. 
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But  conversations  have  recently  taken 
place,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  on  the  one  hand, 
assisted  in  some  small  measure  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
and  myself,  with  the  federal  hon.  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  (Mr.  Churchill).  I 
think  that  I  can  safely  assure  this  House 
that,  not  only  will  many  of  the  acute  problems 
that  now  exist  concerning  the  Elliot  Lake 
people  be  eradicated,  but  also  the  acute 
problems  that  confront  those  of  my  fellow 
compatriots  of  eastern  Ontario.  They  will, 
as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  and  con- 
versations, result  in  many  of  the  problems, 
which  at  first  seemed  insurmountable  and 
were  going  to  contribute  towards  the  exist- 
ence of  so-called  ghost  towns,  soon  being 
eradicated. 

And  I  do  hope  that  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  will,  without  attempting  to 
appear  that  they  are  vitally  concerned  and 
more  vitally  concerned  than  is  this  govern- 
ment, have  patience  until  the  final  solution.  I 
am  sure  the  final  solution  will  meet  with  the 
approval  and  approbation  of  all  parties,  and 
of  all  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  when 
it  is— and  it  will  be— announced. 

It  may  be   a  long-term  hope,   Mr.   Chair- 
man- 
Mr.   A.    Wren    (Kenora):    Probably    a   long 
wait,   too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  is  used  to  long  waits,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  will  alter  the  situation  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned. 

This  is  not  a  political  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  question  concerning  the  well- 
being  of  men  and  women  in  this  province. 
No  matter  what  the  length  of  time  expires 
or  transpires  in  a  solution,  I  should  think  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  should  be  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  north  when  a 
proper  solution  is  achieved. 

It  may  be  a  long-term  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the 
time  comes,  as  come  it  must,  for  another 
similar  project,  such  as  a  research  centre,  that 
Elliot  Lake  will  be  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  need,  however,  is  much  more  immedi- 
ate than  that.  Therefore  I  would  suggest 
now,  in  view  of  the  real  emergency  that 
exists,  that  government,  at  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  levels,  should  prepare  to  take 
extraordinary  measures  to  induce  other  indus- 
tries to  locate  in  the  town  that  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  receive  them. 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  nor  in 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  people  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  that  in  a  few  years, 
when  the  technology  of  the  atomic  age  has 
solved  the  existing  problems,  atom-generated 
electric  power  will  be  fully  competitive  with 
Hydro  and  fossil-fuel  generation.  Then 
atomic  reactors  will  be  in  such  general  use 
on  land  and  at  sea  that  the  world  will  be 
bidding  in  competition  for  our  uranium  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Research  and  marketing  teams  are  work- 
ing around  the  clock  to  discover  new  applica- 
tions for  this  mineral,  including  its  possible 
use  as  an  alloy  for  certain  types  of  steel.  The 
continuation  of  production  at  the  Elliot  Lake 
and  Bancroft  mines  will  be  the  measure  of 
their  success. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  few  years  unquestion- 
ably present  hazards  and  difficulties.  But 
we  have  been  confronted  with  these  situa- 
tions in  the  past  and,  young  though  we  are 
in  Ontario  and  in  Canada,  we  have  always 
succeeded  in  overcoming  any  obstacles  that 
lay  in  our  path. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  situation  of  some 
of  our  other  minerals. 

First,  nickel  and  copper.  The  production 
of  both  last  year  showed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, and  the  value  of  their  output  in  1959 
was  $240.3  million  in  nickel  and  $110  million 
in  copper.  Naturally  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  this  total  production  came  from  the  enor- 
mously rich  Sudbury  basin. 

An  indication  that  this  year's  total  could 
well  prove  to  be  even  greater,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  International  Nickel  Company  is 
preparing  two  more  mines  for  production. 
Also,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province, 
another  copper  mine— the  North  Coldstream— 
is  completing  an  underground  development 
programme  in  order  to  get  back  into  produc- 
tion. 

Advanced  underground  exploration  and 
development  work  is  proceeding  on  a  nickel 
property  at  Werner  Lake. 

In  the  Porcupine  area,  the  Fatima  Mining 
Company  Limited  is  developing  a  nickel 
property,  and  the  Kam-Kotia  copper  property 
in  the  same  district  is  a  very  promising 
development  which  could  be  in  production 
this  year. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  Porcupine  gold 
mines  have  discovered  copper  deposits  on 
their  properties,  so  it  seems  probable  that 
this  historic  old  gold  mining  area  may  now 
develop  a  secondary  mining  industry. 

The  production  of  gold  was  slightly  less 
in  1959  than  in  the  previous  year.     But  the 
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difference  was  certainly  not  great  enough  to 
be  considered  as  pointing  to  a  downward 
trend.  In  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce,  compounded  by 
the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar  which 
further  reduced  actual  receipts,  the  gold 
mining  industry  in  Ontario  shows  up  more 
strongly  now  than  it  ever  has  before. 

While,  as  Canadians,  we  may  feel  compli- 
mented on  the  strength  of  our  dollar  on  world 
markets,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
artificial  premium  really  works  a  great  hard- 
ship on  gold  producers,  and  on  any  other 
Canadian  industry  which  must  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  its  exports. 

Ontario  now  has  30  gold  mines  producing 
steadily.  At  least  one  other  is  so  far  advanced 
in  development  work  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  its  formal  opening  before  very  long, 
and  5  others  are  engaged  in  underground 
operations. 

There  are  scores  of  other  known  gold  ore 
occurrences  throughout  the  province  and,  as 
was  once  said  by  a  former  Minister  of  Mines, 
the  late  Welland  S.  Gemmell,  should  the 
price  of  gold  rise  to  a  more  realistic  figure, 
Ontario  might  have  100  gold  mines  in  opera- 
tion. The  world  trade  situation  could  well 
force  such  an  increase  in  price  much  sooner 
than  is  generally  expected. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  surely  worthy  of  note 
that  in  1958— the  last  complete  year  for 
which  figures  are  available— 9  of  the  10 
Canadian  gold  mines  that  were  able  to  operate 
without  recourse  to  The  Emergency  Gold 
Mines  Assistance  Act,  were  located  in  Ontario. 
This  speaks  volumes,  not  only  for  the  richness 
of  the  ore  in  these  mines,  but  for  the 
engineering  skill  that  has  made  it  possible 
to  cut  mining  costs  to  the  bare  minimum. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  situation 
as  it  pertains  to  the  recovery  of  iron  ore 
in  Ontario. 

Last  year's  production  of  nearly  6  million 
tons  set  a  new  record  for  this  province.  That 
tonnage  was  shipped  from  5  producing  mines. 
This  year  we  look  for  the  first  production 
from  the  mighty,  new  Caland  mine  in  the 
Steep  Rock  range,  and,  north  of  Nakina,  work 
is  proceeding  steadily  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  a  very  large  iron  deposit. 

So  far,  an  access  road  has  been  built  into 
the  area,  and  Anaconda  Iron  Ore  (Ontario) 
Limited  is  now  building  a  pilot  mill  on  its 
property. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  these  mining 
access  roads  in  a  few  minutes. 


Ontario  has  been  very  richly  endowed  with 
deposits  of  iron  ore.  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred 
known  occurrences  of  greater  or  lesser  signifi- 
cance awaiting  only  the  development  of 
favourable  markets  to  bring  these  mining 
operations  into  being.  Among  these  could 
be  mentioned  the  Can-Fer  company's  hold- 
ings in  the  Long  Lac  area;  the  Iron  Bay 
mines  property  at  Bruce  Lake;  Multi-Min- 
erals claims  in  the  Chapleau  area;  the  large 
deposits  in  Boston  township  near  Kirkland 
Lake;  other  deposits  north  of  Kapuskasing, 
and  the  property  near  Calabogie  and  South 
Renfrew,  near  Killaloe,  owned  by  Algoma 
ore  properties. 

Since  many  of  these  deposits  are  of  less 
than  medium-grade  ore,  it  would  obviously 
be  sound  economics  to  concentrate  the  ore 
before  shipping.  The  availability  of  natural 
gas  all  along  the  pipe  line  route  now  makes 
this  a  great  deal  more  feasible,  and  many 
properties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant 
may  well  be  considered  potential  producers. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  facts  of 
social  economic  life  that  the  availability  of 
iron  and  steel  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation,  it  is  obvious 
that  Canada  is  already  in  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, and  that  that  position  will  continue  to 
improve  as  an  iron-hungry  world  strives  to 
appease  its   appetite. 

Although  the  great  volume  of  our  mineral 
wealth  comes  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  southern  Ontario,  too,  has  its  share 
of  mineral  wealth.  Toward  the  end  of  1959, 
we  saw  the  formal  opening  of  a  new  rock- 
salt  mine  at  Goderich.  This  mine,  one  of  the 
most  efficiently  constructed  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  the  second  salt  mine  in  Ontario.  The 
other  is  at  Ojibway,  near  Windsor. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  commonly  recognized  mining 
operations,  the  output  of  quarries,  sand  and 
gravel,  clay  and  shale  pits  is  also  mineral,  and 
the  operation  of  these  enterprises  is  controlled 
by  The  Mining  Act  and  they  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Altogether,  there  were  750  such  plants  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1959.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  in  southern 
Ontario,  and  some  of  them  boast  extremely 
large  processing  plants.  The  aggregate  value 
of  materials  from  these  quarries  and  pits 
during  the  year  exceeded  $131  million. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  in  Ontario  some 
85  mines  of  various  kinds,  including  4  that 
began  production  last  year.  These  4  were 
the    Sifto   salt   mine    at   Goderich,   the    Deer 
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Horn  silver  and  Cobalt  mine  in  the  Cobalt 
camp,  the  Murray  mine  which  was  reopened 
by  International  Nickel,  and  the  Lowphos 
iron  mine  near  Capreol. 

Another  16  mines  are  now  under  develop- 
ment. These  include  gold,  nickel,  copper, 
iron,  silver  and  gypsum  mines,  and  the  pres- 
ent indications  are  that,  before  long,  a  good 
many  of  them  will  be  adding  their  output 
to  the  flow  of  Ontario's  mineral  wealth. 

The  production  of  both  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  also  showed  a  significant  increase 
in  1959.  Exploration  work  and  drilling  in 
the  lands  underlying  Lake  Erie  will  be  re- 
sumed in  the  spring.  During  the  year,  there 
was  some  increase  in  the  acreage  of  Lake 
Erie  held  under  lease.  Because  of  some  con- 
cern over  possible  water  pollution,  it  was 
decided,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  drilling 
should  be  stopped  in  Lake  Huron  and  in 
other  Great  Lakes,  and  so  no  new  licences 
are  being  issued,  except  in  Lake  Erie,  for 
the   time   being   at   least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recognize  that 
vast  sums  of  private  capital  are  invested  in 
all  these  operations.  We  must  consider,  too, 
that  most  of  this  capital  comes,  not  from  the 
holdings  of  tycoons,  but  from  the  average 
man  and  woman  on  the  street— the  clerk,  the 
miner,  the  school  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the 
businessman  or  the  housewife— who  invests 
moderately  in  this  country's  future  in  the 
perfectly  legitimate  hope  that  the  investment 
will    repay    personal    dividends    and    profits. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  that  the  60,000  people 
employed  directly  by  the  mining  industry, 
with  their  families  and  dependents,  make  up 
a  significant  part  of  Ontario's  population. 

Thus  it  must  be  said  that  this  government, 
through  The  Department  of  Mines,  has  a 
very  serious  responsibility  in  guiding  and 
supervising  the  industry.  That  it  does  so 
efficiently  and  thoroughly  is,  I  think,  a  tribute 
to  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
department,  many  of  whom  are  specialists 
trained    in    their    particular    function. 

You  will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  touched  on  only  some  of  the  significant 
features  of  the  mining  industry. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  some 
of  the  items  in  the  estimates  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
mining  industry  itself  more  than  defrays 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  department 
that  is  responsible  for  it.  That  is  to  say, 
each  year  the  charges  levied  against  the 
industry,  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  profits  and 
the  fees  charged  for  licences,  leases,  mining 


permits,   and  so  forth,   more  than   equal  the 
whole  operating  cost  of  the  department. 

That,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  government 
that  the  revenues  collected  from  the  mining 
industry  be  commensurate  with  the  profits 
of  the  industry— that  a  fair  balance  be  struck 
between  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  who,  after  all,  are  the  original 
owners  of  the  lands  from  which  the  minerals 
are  extracted,  and  the  great  investment  of 
capital  and  knowledge  made  by  those  who 
recover  the  natural  wealth. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  March  31, 
the  total  ordinary  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $8.75  million,  against  only  $1.47 
million  that  it  cost  to  keep  the  department 
functioning.  Even  if  we  add  the  capital 
expenditure  on  mining  and  access  roads  to 
this,  there  is  still  a  favourable  balance  of 
about  4  to   1. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  1959  and  1960, 
the  estimate  of  total  revenue  has  been 
increased  to  about  $12.8  million,  while  the 
total  expenditure  will  be  only  about  $1.6 
million— a  balance  of  8  to  1.  There  is  an 
increase  of  only  $94,000  in  the  amount  I  am 
asking  to  carry  on  the  work  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  for  the  next  12  months,  bring- 
ing the  total  ordinary  expenditure  to  $1,711 
million.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  expect 
ordinary  revenue  to  increase  to  $13,128 
million. 

The  main  office  of  the  department  is  the 
centre  of  the  administrative  services.  It 
handles  all  operations  that  are  not  otherwise 
allocated  to  specific  branches,  including 
accounts  and  mine  assessment,  publications, 
public  relations,  and  information.  Hon. 
members  will  observe  that  the  total  main 
office  expenditure,  covered  by  vote  1201,  is 
$522,000. 

Included  in  the  main  office  vote  are  the 
costs  of  operating  the  office  of  the  mining 
commissioner.  This  official  fulfills  a  unique 
function  in  the  government.  He  adjudicates 
disputes  between  mining  interests  with  a 
minimum  of  formality  and  expense.  Cases  are 
dealt  with  quickly  and  directly  so  that  it  is 
possible,  in  a  normal  year,  for  the  commis- 
sioner to  issue  more  than  1,200  orders  and 
judgments. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  large  number  of 
reports,  maps,  bulletins,  and  so  forth,  is  also 
defrayed  out  of  the  main  office  vote. 

Compiling  the  information  that  goes  into 
these  reports  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
geological  branch,  made  up  of  a  group 
of  highly  trained  specialists.    We  are  asking 
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for  $334,000  to  maintain  the  work  of  this 
essential  service  for  the  next  12  months.  This 
is  covered  by  vote  1202. 

Each  year  the  provincial  geologist  (Dr. 
Hurst)  sends  out  a  number  of  geological  field 
parties  to  conduct  detailed  surveys  of  specified 
areas,  known  and  probable  mineral  deposits, 
and  other  subjects  that  serve  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  prospectors  and  mine  developers. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  this  field  work. 

During  1959,  there  were  13  of  these  field 
parties  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  and  reports  of  their  findings  will 
be  published  in  due  course. 

Investigations  were  carried  out  in  the 
Red  Lake  and  Carling  Lake  areas  in  the 
district  of  Kenora;  the  Crescent  Lake  and 
Port  Coldwell  areas  in  the  district  of  Thunder 
Bay;  in  Steel,  Bonis  and  Scapa  townships 
in  the  district  of  Cochrane;  in  the  Biscotasing 
area,  in  Broder  township;  in  Davis  and  Kelly 
townships  in  the  district  of  Sudbury;  town- 
ships, 155,  156,  161  and  162  in  the  district  of 
Algoma;  Voght  and  Hobbs  townships  in  the 
district  of  Nipissing;  in  Wollaston  and  Lake 
townships  in  Hastings  county,  and  in  the 
Hamilton-Gait  area. 

The  provincial  geologist  has  made  tentative 
plans  to  send  out  at  least  the  same  number 
of  parties  this  year.  The  number  of  parties 
and  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  these 
surveys  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
availability  of  fully  qualified  geologists  who 
supplement  the  available  regular  staff  as 
leaders  of  the  parties.  These  temporary  staff 
members  are  usually  professors  of  geology 
at  Canadian  universities  or  highly  rated 
graduates,  and  for  assistants  second-  and 
third-year  students  of  geology  are  employed. 

In  addition  to  this  ground  survey  work,  two 
airborne  geophysical  surveys  were  carried  out 
last  year. 

One  of  them  covered  400  square  miles  in 
the  Red  Lake  area.  The  maps  showing  the 
results   are   now   being   distributed. 

The  other,  which  I  believe  is  the  biggest 
project  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  anywhere 
in  the  world,  was  undertaken  jointly  as  a 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the  Ontario 
and  federal  governments.  The  area  of  north- 
western Ontario  covered  in  this  survey 
measured  60,000  square  miles— greater  than 
the  combined  areas  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  greater  than  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  together. 

The     Ontario     government,     through     The 


Department  of  Mines,  paid  three-quarters  of 
the  total  cost  of  flying  and  mapping.  The 
Canadian  government  will  defray  the  rest 
of  the  cost  and,  in  addition,  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada  will  follow  through  with 
ground  mapping  over  the  entire  area. 

It  is  through  such  projects  as  these  that 
vast  areas  of  the  relatively  unexplored  parts 
of  the  province  become  known  and  open  for 
the    development    of   their    resources. 

The  cost  of  this  survey  is  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  vote  for  the  capital  expenditure 
on  mining  and  access  roads.  I  will  refer  to 
this  item  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto-based  staff,  the 
department  maintains  resident  geologists  at 
Cobalt,  Kirkland  Lake,  Timmins  and  Port 
Arthur  to  give  help  and  advice  to  prospectors 
and  mining  interests  in  their  respective  areas. 
There  is  just  now  a  vacancy  in  the  Kenora 
office  which  we  are  anxious  to  fill  just  as 
soon  as  a  suitable  applicant  can  be  found. 

For  a  great  many  years— since  1894— the 
department  has  conducted  classes  for  pros- 
pectors each  year  in  various  centres  of  the 
province.  Since  1937,  these  classes  had  been 
the  particular  responsibility  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Harding,  until  his  retirement  from  the  public 
service  last  year.  Although  Dr.  Harding's 
work  will  be  seriously  missed,  we  plan  to 
carry  on  this  traditional  service,  even  though, 
for  the  present,  it  must  be  on  a  somewhat 
reduced  scale. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  of  the  mines 
inspection  branch.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asking  for  a  total  appropriation  of  $263,000 
to  enable  us  to  carry  on  this  essential  work 
for  another  year.  This  amount  is  covered 
in  vote  1203,  and  it  includes  $1,000  required 
by  statute  to  maintain  an  account  to  defray 
the  cost  of  mine  rescue  stations.  Eventually, 
of  course,  all  monies  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose are  refunded  to  the  department  by  the 
mining  industry. 

All  the  engineers  of  the  mines  inspection 
branch  are  university  graduates  in  specified 
fields,  with  a  record  of  successful  service  in 
private  industry  gained  before  their  entrance 
into  the  service  of  the  department.  These 
men  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
those  parts  of  The  Mining  Act  and  all  other 
factors  having  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
mines. 

Because  of  the  close  co-operation  that 
exists  between  the  representatives  of  the 
department  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mine 
operators  and  working  miners  on  the  other, 
in  their  common  desire  for  safe  mining  prac- 
tices,   the    engineer's    job    is    usually    of    an 
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advisory   nature,   but   its   vital   importance   is 
obvious. 

Silicosis  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
occupational  hazard  in  some  of  the  hardrock 
mines  in  Ontario.  A  continuing  study  of  this 
has  been  made  over  a  great  many  years, 
and  it  is  possible  to  report  now  that  the  inci- 
dence of  silicosis  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  Department  of  Mines,  as  a  further 
contribution  to  the  continuing  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  eradicate  the  incidence  of  this 
condition,  retained  the  services,  in  1958,  of 
Dr.  John  F.  Paterson,  who  is  a  recognized 
specialist  in  respiratory  diseases.  Dr.  Pater- 
son was  given  carte  blanche  to  carry  on  a 
completely  independent  survey.  The  report 
of  his  findings  was  released  by  the  department 
for  publication  last  year.  It  is  felt  that  his 
recommendations  will  prove  to  be  of  very 
real  value  in  the  continuing  fight  against 
silicosis. 

Another  special  report  issued  in  1959  dealt 
with  mining  practices  and  conditions  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  uranium  area.  It  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  3  specialists,  the  heads  of 
the  mining  departments  at  McGill,  Queen's 
and  Toronto  universities. 

Part  II  of  the  report,  which  will  deal  mainly 
with  the  committee's  findings  in  connection 
with  ground  support  and  mining  methods,  is 
now  being  prepared. 

The  cable  testing  laboratory,  whose  opera- 
tion is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  inspection 
branch,  and  whose  operating  cost  is  included 
in  vote  1204,  provides  a  highly  specialized 
service  to  the  industry. 

The  Mining  Act  requires  that  all  lengths 
of  cable  used  in  mine  hoisting  be  subjected 
semi-annually  to  tests  in  this  laboratory,  to 
insure  that  their  tensile  strength  provides  a 
sufficient  margin  of  safety  for  the  loads  they 
are  called  upon  to  carry.  The  series  of  tests 
culminates  in  the  actual  breaking  of  the  test 
length  of  cable  in  a  machine  which  is  capable 
of  exerting  tension  of  a  full  million  pounds. 

And  I  extend  an  invitation  to  any  hon. 
member  of  this  Legislature  who  might  decide 
that,  watching  one  of  these  tests  in  the  east 
block  laboratory,  would  be  an  instructive  way 
of  spending  a  few  minutes. 

The  total  cost  of  operating  the  cable  testing 
laboratory  is  estimated  at  $52,000.  Most  of 
this  outlay  each  year  is  recovered  in  the  form 
of  fees  collected  from  the  companies  served 
by  the  laboratory. 

The  department  is  collaborating  with  the 
Ontario  mining  association  in  a  research  pro- 
ject having  to  do  with  the  non-destructive 
testing  of  hoisting  ropes.      The  department's 


50   per   cent,    share   of  the   cost   is   included 
in  the  estimates. 

Under  the  same  vote,  1204,  is  included 
the  cost  of  operating  the  provincial  assay 
office. 

This  laboratory,  located  in  the  east  block, 
provides  an  indispensable  service  to  prospec- 
tors and  exploration  and  mining  companies 
in  giving  a  scrupulously  accurate  assay  of 
the  mineral  content  of  rock  and  ore  specimens 
submitted  for  analyses. 

There  is  a  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for  this 
work,  but  the  major  part  of  it  is  done  free,  on 
the  basis  of  coupons  issued  upon  the  record- 
ing of  claims  and  the  performance  of  assess- 
ment work.  The  details  of  the  coupon  system 
are  set  out  in  The  Mining  Act.  The  cost 
of  operating  the  laboratory  for  the  coming 
year  is  estimated  at  $80,000. 

One  other  service  is  included  in  vote  1204. 
It  is  that  performed  by  the  Temiskaming 
testing  laboratory  at  Cobalt. 

For  the  last  38  years,  the  Temiskaming 
testing  laboratory  has  been  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  the  cobalt  and  silver 
mining  operations  of  the  district.  In  it  ores 
are  sampled,  and  their  mineral  values  are 
determined.  After  sampling  and  assaying, 
the  ore  or  concentrate  is  then  shipped  by  the 
laboratory  to  smelters  on  behalf  of  the 
producer.  The  services  performed  by  the 
Temiskaming  testing  laboratory  differ  from 
those  of  the  provincial  assay  office  in  that 
most  of  its  work  is  with  bulk  samples, 
although  assay  work  for  the  operators  is  also 
done  at  Cobalt. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  year's  operation 
of  the  Temiskaming  testing  laboratory  is 
$83,000,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  laboratories,  most  of  the  outlay  is 
returned  in  the  form  of  payment  for  services. 

The  Damage  by  Fumes  Arbitration  Act 
empowers  an  arbitrator  to  investigate  all 
claims  of  damage  allegedly  caused  by  the 
fumes  emanating  from  smelters  and  similar 
operations  in  the  province.  The  arbitrator 
who  is  stationed  at  Sudbury  inspects  and 
appraises  the  damage  and,  if  possible,  arranges 
to  settle  the  matter  without  a  formal  hearing. 
Nearly  all  claims  are  settled  in  this  manner, 
but  he  does  have  the  power  to  arbitrate  a 
settlement,  and  in  the  event  his  decision  is 
disputed,  the  matter  may  be  appealed  to  the 
the  Ontario  municipal  board. 

The  areas  that  normally  come  in  the  range 
of  his  activities  include  those  in  the  Sudbury 
district  where  the  Falconbridge  Nickel  Com- 
pany and  the  International  Nickel  both 
operate   smelters;   near  Port  Colborne  where 
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Inco  operates  another  plant;  in  the  James- 
town area  where  a  sinter  plant  is  operated  by 
Algoma  ore  properties;  and  near  Cutler  where 
the  Noranda  Mine's  sulphuric  acid  plant 
is  located. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  office  of  the 
arbitrator  for  the  next  12  months  is  esti- 
mated at  $27,000.  This  amount  will  be 
entirely  recovered  from  the  companies  con- 
cerned. This  expenditure  is  covered  under 
vote    1205. 

There  is  just  one  more  item  of  ordinary 
expenditure  that  I  must  deal  with.  Vote  1206 
covers  the  operating  costs  of  the  mining  lands 
branch.  For  the  work  of  this  branch, 
numerically  the  largest  in  the  department,  we 
are  asking  for  $350,000. 

The  branch  administers  The  Mining  Act 
insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  disposition  of 
Crown  lands  for  mining  purposes. 

The  province  is  divided  into  14  mining 
divisions  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
work  relative  to  the  staking  and  recording 
of  mining  claims.  Mining  recorders  and  their 
staffs  are  located  at  Toronto,  Haileybury,  Sud- 
bury, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur,  Kenora, 
Elk  Lake,  Kirkland  Lake,  Timmins,  Sioux 
Lookout,  Red  Lake  and  Fort  Frances.  There 
are  6  mining  claims  inspectors  who  are 
stationed  at  Cobalt,  Kenora,  Port  Arthur, 
Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Port  Hope. 

Another  claims  inspector,  Mr.  Jack  Gale, 
who  served  the  department  faithfully  and  well 
for  a  great  many  years,  retired  last  year  as 
inspector  at  the  Kirkland  Lake  office. 

The  mining  lands  branch  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  revenue  that  is  paid  in  to 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  province 
each  year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1959,  the  total  revenue  of  the 
mining  lands  branch  amounted  to  more  than 
$893,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  covered,  in  a  general 
way,  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  that  are 
foreseen  by  The  Department  of  Mines  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  remains  one  item  of  capital  expendi- 
ture that  I  should  mention.  It  is  covered  in 
vote  1207,  and  is  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  mining  and  access 
roads  in  the  more  remote,  but  potentially 
richly  productive,  parts  of  the  province. 

The  programme  was  instituted  in  1951 
while  the  late  Welland  S.  Gemmell  was 
Minister  of  Mines.  Mr.  Gemmell  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  as  the  genial  and  extremely 
efficient  administrator  of  both  The  Depart- 
ment  of   Mines   and   of  The   Department   of 


Lands  and  Forests  to  which  he  succeeded 
before  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  in 
1954. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment, The  Department  of  Mines  was  voted 
$1  million  annually  for  the  construction  of 
roads  to  open  up  potentially  valuable  mineral 
areas  or,  in  some  cases,  to  give  direct  access 
to  operating  mines. 

In  1955  the  base  of  the  whole  programme 
was  broadened  to  insure  that  the  construction 
would  be  of  the  maximum  assistance  to  the 
economy  and  development  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince. An  interdepartmental  committee  was 
set  up  to  decide  on  the  priorities  and  locations 
of  the  proposed  roads.  On  that  committee 
were  the  Ministers  of  Mines,  of  Public  Works, 
of  Highways,  and  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Now 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  sits 
as  chairman,  having  replaced  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell). 

No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  northern 
Ontario  can  question  the  great  value  of  these 
roads.  In  addition  to  their  primary  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry,  they  have  opened  great  tracts  of 
valuable  timber  land;  they  have  opened  areas 
suitable  for  agriculture  to  settlement  and 
development;  they  have  given  some  isolated 
communities  their  only  direct  road  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  In  short,  they  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that,  with  adequate 
communication,  the  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  northern  Ontario  can  be  brought  into  pro- 
ductive  usefulness. 

In  the  first  8  years  of  its  life— that  is,  until 
March  31,  last— some  $6  million  have  been 
spent  on  the  programme,  and  57  projects, 
totalling  more  than  500  miles  of  road,  have 
been  completed. 

Then  the  whole  concept  was  further 
broadened  when  this  government  agreed  to 
share  with  the  government  of  Canada  in  its 
"roads  to  resources"  programme. 

The  plan  now  is  for  the  two  governments 
to  share,  to  a  total  of  $15  million,  in  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  number  of  other  roads  in 
key  areas  within  the  next  few  years.  Work  is 
already  proceeding  on  5  of  these  new  roads, 
and  preliminary  surveys  are  underway  on  a 
sixth.  Others  will  be  started  in  due  course 
when  the  two  governments  agree  on  the  best 
possible  locations. 

The  roads  on  which  work  is  now  proceeding 
are: 

The  Chapleau-Foleyet  road  which  will  be 
60  miles  in  length;  a  50-mile  long  road  from 
Nakina  to  Durer  Lake;  a  road  from  highway 
No.    17    east    of   Port    Arthur    north    for    30 
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miles,  plus  another  26  miles  on  which  clear- 
ing work  is  now  being  done;  a  road  from 
Savant  Lake  south  90  miles  to  highway  No. 
17;  a  road  from  Minaki  south  to  highway 
No.  596,  15  miles;  and  a  50-mile  road  from 
Gold  Pines  to  Uchi  Lake. 

In  the  case  of  two  of  these  roads,  private 
industries  which  will  gain  directly  from  their 
construction  are  sharing  in  the  cost.  These 
are  the  Nakina-Durer  Lake  road  to  which 
Anaconda  Iron  Ore  (Ontario)  Limited  is  con- 
tributing, and  the  road  east  from  Port  Arthur, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  shared  by  Abitibi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Limited. 

Some  other  roads  will  certainly  be  built 
in  the  far  northwestern  part  of  the  province. 
The  intergovernmental  geophysical  survey, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  is  designed,  in 
part,  to  determine  the  best  possible  location 
for  these  roads.  Therefore,  Ontario's  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  survey  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  $1.5  million  appropriation  for  road  con- 
struction this  year. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  see  great 
profit  accruing  to  this  country,  and  to  this 
province,  through  the  long-sighted  policy  that 
has   been   inaugurated  in   this   respect. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  overall  total  of 
the  department's  estimates  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  is  $94,000  greater  than  was  bud- 
geted for  1959-1960.  Of  this,  $81,000  is 
applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  a  large 
part  of  it  resulting  from  the  upward,  across- 
the-board  adjustment  that  was  made  with 
effect  from  October  1,  1959.  I  am  sure  that 
no  hon.  member  will  question  that  this  salary 
increase  to  our  faithful  and  efficient  public 
servants  was  well  justified. 

Maintenance  costs  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  department's  offices  has 
increased  by  $21,000,  which,  in  view  of  the 
increased  scope  of  their  duties  is,  I  think, 
a  very  modest  increase  indeed.  The  estimate 
for  travelling  expenses  for  members  of  the 
staff  has  been  scaled  down  by  $8,000. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I 
have  made  will  suffice  to  show  that  Ontario's 
mining  industry  is  now,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  Ontario's  economy  and  in  our  provincial 
and  national  life.  I  feel  that  the  money  that 
will  be  required  to  maintain  the  operations  of 
The  Department  of  Mines  for  the  next  year  is 
an  investment  that  will  be  returned  to  the 
public  with  interest,  and  that  we  will  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  these  estimates 
through. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  carry 
on  with  the  detailed  examination  of  the  esti- 


mates of  the  hon.  Minister,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  generally. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  how  pleased 
we  all  are  in  this  House  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  resumed  his  seat  after  a  rather  lengthy 
illness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  has  not 
lost  any  of  his  vim  and  vigour,  especially 
after  the  debate  that  swirled  around  this 
House  all  day  yesterday. 

I  thought  practically  all  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  would  be  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  discussions,  but  that  has  not 
been  so.  Certainly  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  is  back  to  his  old  vigorous  stand  and 
back  among  all  his  friends.  We  certainly 
welcome  him  here. 

The  mention  he  made  of  the  department 
officials,  I  am  sure,  is  shared  by  every  hon. 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  comes  from 
northern  Ontario.  Perhaps  those  in  southern 
Ontario  do  not  have  as  much  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Mines  as  we  do  in  the  north.  But,  I  must 
say  that,  in  all  my  contacts  and,  I  am 
certain  the  contacts  of  all  other  hon.  members, 
these  people  in  their  jobs,  particularly  in  the 
north  and  then  when  we  see  them  here,  have 
always  been  very  courteous  and  very  helpful 
indeed. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
point  out  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
important  the  mining  industry  is  to  the 
economy  of  Ontario.  Certainly  he  has  sup- 
ported some  of  the  things  that  we  from 
northwestern  Ontario  particularly,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  have  been  trying  to 
emphasize  in  recent  months,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  how  important  the  northern  economy 
is  to  the  whole  economy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  said  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  whether  mining  or  agriculture 
is  the  leading  industrial  activity  in  the  prov- 
ince, it  does  show,  at  least,  that  mining  is 
certainly  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  our 
economy.  If  we  add,  to  that,  the  pulp  and 
paper  production  of  the  north,  I  think  we 
will  realize  how  tremendously  important  that 
overall  economic  development  of  northern 
and  northwestern  Ontario  is  to  the  whole  of 
the  province. 

I  think  when  the  hon.  Minister  said  that, 
he  might  have  added  something  else,  which 
perhaps  did  not  occur  to  him,  and  that  was 
this: 

That,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  natural 
resources  industries  are  making  the  contribu- 
tion they  are  to  the  economy  of  the  province, 
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this  Legislature  and  this  government  might 
soon  give  some  consideration  to  a  better 
spread  of  representation  in  the  Legislature 
from  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario. 

While  we  are  not  high  in  population— in 
fact,  northwestern  Ontario  runs,  I  think,  at 
about  one  person  per  square  mile— we  have 
vast  areas  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
own  riding  is  so  large  that  several  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  all 
of  the  Maritime  provinces,  could  be  put  in 
my  riding  and  rattle  around  with  lots  of  room 
to  spare. 

I  think  that  for  some  of  the  ridings— 
particularly  Kenora,  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  ridings— the  government  might  give 
consideration  before  too  long  to  some  division 
of  these  ridings  so  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  number  of  members  from  the  north- 
west than  just  the  4  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  looks  at  this 
with  a  careful  eye  and  with  any  attitude  of 
fairness  would  realize  how  essential   this   is. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  said,  too,  that  the 
total  productive  dollar  value  of  the  industry 
would  this  year  approach  $1  billion,  it  was 
significant  to  note  that  the  production  of 
uranium  in  the  province  accounted  for  some 
$263    million   of   this    total. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
are  deeply  concerned  about  Elliot  Lake,  and 
Bancroft,  and  places  like  that,  not  for  political 
reasons.  I  am  concerned  more  particularly 
with  Elliot  Lake  than  I  would  be  with 
Bancroft  because  it  is  a  northern  community. 

I  mentioned  my  concern  in  this  House  a 
year  ago  and  the  year  before  that,  at  which 
time  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
almost  laughed  out  of  court,  if  you  will 
consult  Hansard,  when  I  expressed  great 
fear  about  the  future  of  the  uranium  industry 
in  the  light  of  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  military  minds  in  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  that 
much  of  this  development,  if  not  most  of  it, 
was  brought  about  by  the  great  anxiety  of  our 
neighbours  to  the  south  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  metal  to  protect  us  from 
attack    from    foreign    quarters. 

Surely  it  could  be  reasonably  argued,  and 
I  submit  that  it  should  have  been  reasonably 
argued,  that  it  should  not  have  been  their 
right,  and  should  not  have  been  their  purpose, 
to  leave  this  province  and  this  country  hold- 
ing the  bag  after  we  had  so  generously  come 
to  their  defence  with  materials  when  they 
so  sorely  needed  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Canada,  small  though 


she  is  in  population,  can  certainly  show 
leadership  to  the  United  States.  She  has  done 
it  on  two  occasions  in  two  great  wars,  and 
certainly  on  this  third  occasion  when  the 
security  of  the  continent  generally  was 
threatened,  so  that  they  might  have  meted 
out  better  treatment  than  they  did. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  much 
of  this  responsibility  must  be  borne  by 
Ottawa.  But  the  immediate  solution  to  some 
of  these  problems  would  be,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  location  of  the  research  station 
at  Elliot  Lake  rather  than  in  Manitoba. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  implied  today  that  perhaps  a  second 
station  might  be  undertaken  and  that  would 
be  located  at  Elliot  Lake.  I  think  perhaps 
that  situation— if  that  is  what  he  meant  to 
say— might  be  reversed,  and  the  plant  which 
might  go  to  Manitoba  should  first  be  built 
in  Elliot  Lake,  and  if  there  is  need  for  a 
second  then  let  that  go  to  Manitoba. 

I  have  been  assured,  along  with  some  of" 
my  hon.  colleagues  in  consultation  with 
technical  people  of  the  highest  order  in  this 
country,  that  there  are  no  technical  difficulties 
whatever  facing  the  building  of  such  a 
station  or  such  a  site  at  Elliot  Lake  as 
opposed  to  Manitoba. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  leave  it  there, 
because  I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
our  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  others 
are  discussing  the  situation. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  here 
we  have  a  matter  of  survival  of  men  and 
women,  the  lives  and  the  welfare  of  men  and 
women,  rather  than  an  immediate  political 
argument. 

The  military  minds  that  brought  about  this 
decision  which  affected  our  economy  so 
greatly  are  military  minds  like  these,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  about  it  so  that 
hon.  members  might  understand  what  would 
bring  about  that  kind  of  decision  from 
Washington. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  to  extend  prospecting  rights  on  to 
American  military  properties  in  Canada,  I 
might  say  that  he  might  find  one  of  the 
richest  mines— some  of  the  richest  treasure 
available  perhaps  on  the  continent— because 
right  now  in  the  community  where  I  live, 
in  the  Sioux  Lookout- Hudson  area,  there  is 
a  military  base  there.  Through  co-operation, 
understanding,  or  whatever  it  is,  between 
Washington  and  Ottawa— I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  because  it  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension—but right  at  this  present  moment, 
they  are  burying  washing  machines,  electric 
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motors,  outboard  motors,  perfectly  good  skiffs, 
boats,  all  kinds  of  material,  because  the 
Pentagon  and  Ottawa  have  instructed  them, 
it  is  said,  that  they  have  to  get  rid  of  about 
$35,000  worth  of  material  a  week  and  bury 
it.  And  they  are  burying  material  with 
bulldozers. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  home,  a  whole 
truckload  of  paint  which  had  never  been 
used  was  taken  out  to  the  dump  under  the 
supervision  of  a  commissioned  officer  and 
buried  right  in  front  of  everyone's  eyes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  Department  of 
Mines   was   not   doing   it. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  know,  but  what  I  am  pointing 
out  is  the  kind  of  mental  attitude  of  people 
who  made  the  same  kind  of  decisions  about 
Elliot  Lake.  They  have  no  conception  of 
what  money  means  to  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  know,  in  this  instance,  whether 
Ottawa  has  their  hand  in  it  or  not,  or  if  it 
is  merely  just  their  own  liaison  officers  at 
Ottawa.  But  it  is  just  another  example  of 
the  kind  of  thinking  we  have  to  put  up  with 
and  the  impact  it  has  on  our  communities. 

It  almost  makes  me  cry  when  I  realize  the 
number  of  people  up  there  who  yet  have  not 
even  got  washing  machines  or  electric  motors. 
Such  things  have  not  even  been  taken  out  of 
the  case,  but  they  bury  them  because  the 
military  mind  says  that  the  money  has  to  be 
spent  so  they  can  get  some  more  money. 

Another  matter  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  in  which  I  was  intensely 
interested,  was  his  comment  on  the  recent 
aerial  magnetometer  survey  of  northwestern 
Ontario  and  its  relationship  to  access  road 
development  and  economic  development 
generally. 

I  want  to  say,  without  reservation,  that  I 
can  be  just  as  critical  sometimes  as  others, 
but  I  can  also  mete  out  credit  where  I  think 
it  is  due.  I  think  in  this  case  that  both 
governments  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  instituting  this  all-important  mineral  sur- 
vey, because  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  going 
to  have  widespread  economic  effect,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  us  at  this  time  for 
several  reasons. 

We  have  to  find  in  northwestern  Ontario— 
and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
quickly— a  good  many  new  jobs,  because 
people  are  being  displaced  in  a  good  many 
sets  of  circumstances  from  employment,  and 
new  employment  is  going  to  have  to  be 
found.  I  can  think  of  no  better  income- 
producing  area  of  employment  than  one  might 


find  in  the  base  metal  industries,  to  name 
one  of  them. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Sioux  Lookout,  for 
example,  there  is  a  very  serious  dislocation 
of  employment  taking  place  where  the  rail- 
ways, through  automation  and  technological 
advance  or  call  it  what  you  will,  have  elim- 
inated entirely,  or  intend  to  eliminate  entirely, 
the  divisional  point  between  Sioux  Lookout 
and  Winnipeg  by  the  name  of  Redditt,  and 
following  that,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  to  run 
crews  into  Sioux  Lookout  from  Winnipeg,  or 
Transcona  nearby. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  dislocating  some  90  to  100 
families,  which,  I  think,  will  have  to  move 
to  Manitoba  if  the  present  plans  of  manage- 
ment are  followed  out. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter,  and  I  have 
written  about  this  matter  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  He  assured  me,  both  verbally  and 
in  writing,  of  his  complete  co-operation,  and 
I  am  certain,  having  once  given  his  word,  he 
will  do  so. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  trends  and  times  have  advanced  to  the 
state  where  there  is  an  entirely  new  relation- 
ship set  up,  in  that  the  railway  management, 
as  we  know  it  today,  is  not  the  kind  of  rail- 
way management  we  had  20  or  30  years  ago. 

And  while  the  unions  are,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  quite  willing  to  sit  down  with  manage- 
ment and  work  out  a  sensible  solution  to  some 
of  these  things,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reach  management  at  the  policy  level  to  do 
very  much  about  it. 

What  is  happening  here  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  another  community  where  young 
people  are  looking  over  the  tops  of  their 
mortgages  and  wondering  what  on  earth  is 
going  to  happen  to  them. 

On  the  railway,  for  example,  in  this  area 
and  others— I  think  many  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers have  read  of  these  situations— we  have 
men  of  20,  25,  30,  35  and  yes,  even  40  years' 
service  being  displaced  from  their  jobs  with 
as  little  as  72  hours'  notice.  Where  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  of  even  over  35  these  days 
to  walk  into  a  new  industry  and  find  employ- 
ment without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty?  I 
am  sure  hon.  members  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  entailed  there,  where  a  good  many 
of  our  people  are  just  over  and  through  that 
age  limit. 

That  is  why  I  emphasize  how  important 
it  is  to  follow  up,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
all  of  the  research  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  north  in  mining,  or  lands  and  forests, 
or  any  other  area  where  we  can  develop 
our  natural  resources. 
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Now,  I  want  to  mention  here  something 
again  in  which  I  played  a  small  part,  in 
recent  years. 

But  I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  brief 
which  was  presented  to  the  Royal  commission 
on  transportation  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  recent  days. 

Now,  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  stir 
in  some  circles,  but  I  think  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  to  say,  in  a  general  way, 
about  railway  development  and  northern 
•development  and  northwestern  development, 
was  very  significant  indeed. 

While  some  papers  seemed  to— at  least  to 
my  mind— misconstrue  what  had  been  said 
or  read,  having  read  the  brief  myself  in  its 
entirety,  and  having  had  some  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  before  it  was  even  presented,  I 
am  in  hearty  accord  with  what  was  said. 

Now,  I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this 
reason.  We  have  a  vast  treasure  house  of 
resource  development  potential  in  northern 
and  northwestern  Ontario,  which  can  be 
developed  only  if  we  can  secure  realistic 
transportation  charges  for  the  raw  materials, 
and  for  the  materials  going  back  into  the  area 
which  are  necessary  to  the  manufacture,  the 
processing  of  material. 

One  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  this  will 
be  the  development  of  iron  ore  resources  in 
northwestern  Ontario. 

I  am  told  by  experts  in  the  field,  as  my 
hon.  colleagues  in  northwestern  Ontario  have 
been  told— we  all  know  these  men  are  not 
fools  because  they  have  proved  before  that 
they  are  capable  of  developing  great  com- 
panies and  doing  great  things  if  they  are 
given  the  proper  opportunity— by  these  people, 
that  north  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
between  the  Manitoba  border  and  perhaps 
extending  as  far  as  Capreol  or  Sudbury,  there 
is  a  potential  there  of  40  million  tons  pro- 
duction per  year  of  iron  ore. 

This  ore  can  be  moved  out  of  that  area 
and  ultimately,  we  hope,  processed  in  that 
area.  But  in  the  immediate  future,  it  can 
certainly  be  taken  out  of  there  in  bulk,  or 
in  concentrated  form,  for  shipment  to  mills 
elsewhere. 

But  that  can  be  done,  and  that  can  be 
accomplished,  only  if  we  have  two  things. 
First  of  all,  we  must  have  a  realistic  and 
balanced  set  of  rates  for  transportation  of  the 
product;  and,  secondly,  we  must  have  an 
overall  umbrella  of  taxation  policy  by  this 
government  and  the  government  at  Ottawa, 
to  realize  the  full  potentialities  of  the 
resources  of  the  whole  area. 


Now,  this  is  all  going  to  take  some  serious 
thinking  and  some  serious  planning,  because 
hon.  members  and  I  know  that  a  Royal  com- 
mission on  transportation,  or  a  Royal  commis- 
sion on  anything  else,  is  not  going  to  make 
a  decision  tomorrow  morning,  it  is  going  to 
be  some  months  before  they  render  a  report. 
It  is  likewise  going  to  be  some  time  before 
the  government  is  able  to  resolve  a  decision 
on  implementation  of  all  or  part  of  the  Royal 
commission  report. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  be  our 
job  in  the  Legislature  to  implement,  here,  a 
taxation  and  resource  development  policy 
which  will  fit  in  with  whatever  recommenda- 
tions the  Royal  commission  on  transportation 
might  accept  from  Ontario's  proposal. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that,  in  addition  to  the  presentation 
which  was  made  the  other  day  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Royal  commission, 
there  will  be  an  additional  presentation  made 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  at  a  date  to  be  set 
yet  by  the  chairman  of  that  commission,  I 
understand   in   about   two   months'   time. 

At  that  time  we  look  forward  to,  and 
expect,  that  our  people  up  there  will  be 
assisted  by  experts  from  the  government  here 
in  presenting  the  brief  itself,  and  in  the 
detailed  cross-examination  which,  of  course, 
will  follow  after  presentations  are  made. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  the  other  day,  I 
noted,  was  very  adept,  very  agile,  when  he 
was  subjected  to  cross-examination  by  the 
railways'  counsel.  But  perhaps  some  of  us, 
and  some  of  our  people,  might  not  be  so 
agile  unless  we  get  some  proper  instruction 
on  how  to  skate  around  answers,  and  skate 
around  questions  that  might  be  difficult  to 
answer.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to  need 
the  best  kind  of  advice  when  the  Royal  com- 
mission appears  at  the  Lakehead,  and  our 
people  there  are  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  cross-examination. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  quite  satisfied  that, 
in  iron  ore,  other  base  metal  ore  rail  costs 
and  in  pulpwood  costs  and  so  on,  the  rail- 
ways are  going  to  put  up  considerable  argu- 
ment about  it,  and  we  are  certainly  going  to 
have  to  be  well  prepared  in  our  presenta- 
tions. 

Now,  the  other  point  I  want  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down,  is  some 
comment  on  access  roads  generally.  Inciden- 
tally, I  hope  that  one  day  in  this  House  we 
might  get  to  the  point  where  we  will  no 
longer  call  these  roads  mining  access  roads 
because,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  quite 
properly     said     this    morning,     these     roads 
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actually  mean  access  to  development  of  all 
potential  of  a  particular  area,  not  necessarily 
those  of  mining. 

We  have  two  of  them,  at  least  one  major 
project  on  the  books,  in  my  own  riding  at 
the  present  time,  between  Gold  Pines  and 
Uchi  Lake,  a  distance  of  some  50  miles.  This 
project  would  be,  if  the  present  road  is 
followed,  a  rebuilding  of  a  road  which  was 
there  years  ago,  in  some  early  development 
day.  But  I  would  urge  upon  the  hon.  Min- 
ister an  early  start  on  that  project  or  at  least 
over  a  part  of  it. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  results  of 
the  recent  magnetometer  survey  will  have  to 
be  known,  and  some  ground  checking  done 
on  those  surveys,  before  any  final  determina- 
tion of  the  overall  route  is  made.  But,  mean- 
while, much  area  can  be  opened  up  in  mining 
development  and  in  forest  development  which 
will  add  to  badly  needed  employment  in  the 
locality  at  the  present  time. 

And  the  other  one  which  has  not  been 
mentioned,  which  is,  I  think,  just  as  impor- 
tant in  the  community  sense,  is  the  causeway 
over  the  McKenzie  Island.  I  know  I  bring 
this  up  year  after  year,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  year— since  the  results  from  drilling  in 
the  McKenzie  Island  mine  have  been  so 
encouraging— this  necessary  connection  might 
be  reconsidered  and  implemented.  This 
mine,  a  few  short  years  ago,  was  more  or 
less  on  a  salvage  basis,  but  now  the  mine 
appears  to  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
full  development  at  lower  levels  underground. 
Now,  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  again,  how  important  it  is  to  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  Ontario,  that  our 
natural  resources  industries  be  protected  and 
maintained. 

I  veto  the  view  that  when  we  need  more 
revenue  we  have  to  hit  the  corporation 
structure  of  our  mines  and  our  lands  and 
forests    companies. 

I  know  from  personal  experience,  personal 
examination,  how  many  the  difficulties  have 
been  of  mines  in  the  north  and  pulp  and 
paper  companies  in  the  north,  in  the  balance 
sheet  set  out.  Any  imposition  of  further 
taxes  is  not  only  going  to  complicate  and 
compound  the  difficulties  the  industries  is 
already  facing  with  a  devaluated  dollar,  and 
with  $35  gold  in  the  case  of  the  mines,  but 
it  actually  is  going  to  put  people  out  of 
work.  If  we  impose  any  additional  corpora- 
tion tax  load  on  any  of  these  companies  it 
will  discourage  the  development  of  new 
industries  and  hence  new  jobs. 

Certainly,  in  significant  areas  of  the  prov- 


ince—particularly in  the  forest  industry  which 
I  will  discuss  at  another  time— serious  con- 
sideration has  to  be  given  to  removal  of  some 
of  the  tax  rather  than  the  addition  of  any 
other. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
when  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  gold  mines  have  of  operating 
under  $35  gold,  I  remember  well  the  years 
in  this  House  when  I  sat  and  listened  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  among  others,  who  said  to  me 
the  trouble  with  our  mines  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  only  getting  $35  for  their  gold.  They 
suggested:  "Why  do  you  not  go  up  to  Ottawa 
and  tell  those  fellows  up  at  Ottawa  to  get 
the  price  of  that  gold  up  and  then  our 
problems   will   be   solved?" 

Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion, 
"the  fellow  up  in  Ottawa"  now  is  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
and  an  old  associate  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  would  suggest  that,  as  quickly  as 
these  estimates  are  concluded,  if  they  want 
to  do  a  master  stroke  for  the  gold  industry 
in  Ontario,  they  go  up  and  tell  their  friend 
at  Ottawa  that  he  had  better  do  what  they 
said  we  should  have  done,  "Get  the  price 
of  that  gold  up,  and  get  the  dollar  back  at 
parity,  and  take  away  the  instruments  of 
economy  which  are  throttling  us  in  north- 
western   Ontario." 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  very  interested  in  the  introductory 
remarks  the  hon.  Minister  made  in  bringing 
in  his  estimates.  I  agree  with  the  point 
he  made  that  the  natural  resources  of  this 
province,  including  the  mineral  resources,  are 
to  a  very  important  degree  the  basis  of  the 
growth  and  wealth  of  the  province.  I  am 
glad  to  see  an  hon.  Minister  make  that  point, 
because  whenever  we  listen  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  we  get  the  impression  that  he  is  the 
basis  and  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  the 
province. 

But  I  think  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  a  very  fortunately  situated  province. 
There  has  been  very  substantial  economic 
growth  in  this  province,  and  to  an  important 
degree  our  natural  resources  have  made  it 
possible. 

I  regret  today,  however,  that  in  its  admin- 
istration of  our  natural  resources,  the  govern- 
ment—and as  far  as  that  goes  the  government 
which  preceded  it— has  shown  precious  little 
regard  for  the  public  interest  of  the  province. 
The  mining  industry  of  this  province  has  been 
a  source  of  tremendous  private  fortunes. 

We  have  had  men  in  past  years  who,  having 
made  tremendous  fortunes  out  of  the  mineral 
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resources  of  the  people  of  this  province,  then 
moved  off  to  other  climes,  to  escape  having 
to  pay  even  the  ordinary  taxes  in  effect  in 
the  country.  This  has  been  the  history  of  this 
industry.  Killings  being  made  by  people, 
private    individuals. 

I  realize  the  hon.  Minister  brought  in  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  others  who  put 
a  few  bucks  in  the  stock  market,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  some  of  them  have  made  a  little 
bit  of  money  although  some  of  them  have  also 
been  fleeced.  And  some  of  the  money  they 
put  in  really  does  not  go  into  development 
at  all. 

But,  fundamentally,  let  us  face  the  fact 
that  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the  workers 
and  others  do  not  really  control  these  com- 
panies. Of  the  money  which  is  made  in  them, 
very  little  of  it  comes  to  these  people.  The 
industry  is  controlled  by  a  relatively  small 
group,  and  most  of  the  gravy  goes  to  a 
relatively  small  group.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  group  is  not  in  this  country  at  all. 

An  increasing  degree  of  control  of  this 
industry,  as  of  many  industries  in  this 
country,  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  United 
States  interests  and  other  outside  interests, 
but  particularly  United  States  interests.  We 
sometimes  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  dollar  is  at  a  premium  as 
against  the  United  States  dollar.  Really,  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  that  means  is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  buying  up  our  country,  and  that  is 
the  effect  it  is  having  on  our  exchange  rate. 
There  is  really  nothing  for  us  to  be  very 
happy  about  in  this  situation.  It  just  means 
we  are  steadily  losing  control  of  our  own 
resources. 

Furthermore,  a  great  deal  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  province  are  still  being 
exported  in  a  raw  form  or  close  to  raw  form, 
so  that  they  become  the  basis  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  considerably  lower  standard  of  living  in 
our  own  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion that  were  not  brought  out  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  would  be  quick  to 
admit  that  some  of  these  problems  are,  at 
best,  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  under  the 
control  of  the  hon.  Minister,  or  under  the 
control  of  this  government.  They  involve 
matters  of  national  policy  which  involve  the 
federal  government,  and  which  are  not  easily 
solved  even  at  that  level.  I  quite  agree  with 
all    that. 

But  I  think  we  should  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  especially  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider a  matter  that  is  completely  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  this  government.  That  is  the 
very,  very  poor  return  that  the  people  of  the 
province,  in  their  public  capacity  through 
the  government,  have  been  getting  from  these 
resources  over  the  years,  and  are  still  getting. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  quite  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  his  department  is  a  revenue-produc- 
ing department.  His  department,  he  points 
out,  brings  in  more  money  than  it  spends 
every  year,  which  I  would  certainly  hope 
would  be  the  case.  It  brings  in  at  the  present 
time,  to  use  round  numbers,  a  net  of  about 
$10  million  a  year.  That  amounts  to  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Provincial  Treasury,  so  I  would  not  really 
regard  this  department  as  a  very  important 
revenue-producing  department. 

Yet  I  think  it  should  be  an  important 
revenue-producing  department.  It  is  an 
industry,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  which 
tremendous  private  fortunes  have  been  and 
are  being  made.  They  are  being  made  out  of 
the  resources  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
out  of  resources  that  are  irreplaceable.  Once 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they  are 
never  going  to  come  back.  So,  every  mineral 
that  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  impoverishes 
our  province  to  some  degree  in  the  long  run, 
because  it  will  never  come  back  again. 

With  that  particularly  in  mind,  I  would  say 
that  what  the  people  of  the  province  have 
received,  in  return  for  their  resources  which 
have  been  used  up  and  which  have  contri- 
buted to  great  private  fortune,  is  a  miserable 
pittance.  Something  should  be  done  to  raise 
this    amount. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kenora  and  other 
hon.  members  have  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  industry,  and  in  others,  there 
are  people  who  do  not  make  money.  That 
is  very  true,  but  there  are  also  people  who 
make   a  lot   of  money. 

International  Nickel  is  back  up  to  about 
$80  million  net  after  taxes.  I  know  it  does 
not  all  come  from  this  province.  I  wish  we 
had  figures  to  show  how  much  of  it  comes 
from  this  province.  That  may  be  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered.  Some  of  our  laws 
regarding  reporting  by  companies  perhaps 
should  be  reconsidered,  but  in  any  case  this 
company  has  certainly  made  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  this  province. 

The  uranium  producers  have  made  a  real 
nice  thing  out  of  an  industry  that  is  in  a 
distressed  state  now.  I  know  there  were  some 
weak  sisters  in  the  industry  who  tried  to  get 
in  there  without  having  what  it  took  to  do 
the  job.  What  has  happened  there  is  what 
always    happens    in    the    normal    process    of 
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capital    accumulation,    they    got    their    heads 
chopped    off. 

So  a  few  of  the  "big  boys"  have  taken 
over  control  in  the  industry,  and  are  in  the 
position— even  in  the  present  situation  which 
is  causing  tremendous  concern  to  everybody 
in  the  communities  of  Elliot  Lake  and 
Bancroft  and  elsewhere— that  they  are  going 
to  come  out  all  right  whatever  happens. 

True,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  did 
mention  some  matters  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  investments  of  private 
individuals  in  homes  and  business,  and  of 
groups  of  individuals  in  churches  and  other 
community  facilities.  But  without  going 
into  that,  and  just  considering  the  investment 
of  this  government  in  that  industry,  I  suggest 
to  hon.  members  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
taking   a  real   trimming. 

I  have  some  questions  on  the  order  paper 
—two  to  be  exact— asking  how  much  the 
government  has  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uranium  industry  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area 
in  just  two  fields:  roads  and  school  construc- 
tion. I  have  received  no  answer  to  either  of 
those  questions.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  ever 
will. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  worth  knowing 
how  much  of  the  people's  money  this  govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  has  invested  in  those  facilities  and  in 
others,  how  much  it  has  put  into  that  com- 
munity. 

If  we  start  adding  that  sort  of  thing  into 
the  picture,  I  think  it  could  readily  be  said 
that  The  Department  of  Mines  is  not  a 
revenue-producing  department.  It  is  a 
revenue-producing  department  because  only 
certain  items  are  put  in  its  estimates,  and 
other  very  costly  items  go  into  other  depart- 
ments' estimates. 

Yet,  these  investments  that  the  govern- 
ment made  were  absolutely  vital  to  the 
development  of  the  industry.  They  were 
absolutely  vital  to  the  profits  that  the  industry 
is  making.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  are  going 
to  get  very  little  in  return  from  the  industry, 
though  the  industry  is  going  to  come  out 
with  plenty. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):     Who   is   "the   industry"? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Such  outfits  as  Rio  Tinto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Any  wages  paid,  any 
supplies  purchased,  any  machinery?  Does  it 
all  go  into  two  or  three  men's  pockets  and 
go  over  to— 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  losses  are  going  to  be- 
assumed  by  a  great  many  working  people,, 
merchants  and  others,  and  by  this  government 
in  a  very  substantial  measure,  and  the  profits- 
are  going  to  be  taken  by  a  small  number 
of  companies.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

I  say  that  that  is  a  disgraceful  situation, 
that  we,  the  people  of  the  province  through 
our  government— as  well  as  individual  citizens- 
—should  have  to  assume  heavy  losses  so  that 
a  relatively  small  group  of  operators  can  make 
a  killing.    That  is  what  has  happened. 

Yes,  that  is  what  has  happened  time  after 
time  after  time  in  the  history  of  this  province, 
with  the  gross  maladministration  of  this  indus- 
try by  departments  which  come  in  here  year 
after  year  showing  us  this  sort  of  nonsense. 
The  department  claims  it  is  a  revenue- 
producing  department  which  spends  only  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  and  takes  in  $12 
million  or  something  like  that,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  says:  "Look  at  what  a  great  con- 
tribution we  make  to  this  province."  Yet 
the  money  is  going  out  through  the  funnel 
down  to  the  United  States  and  other  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  single  out  the  United 
States.  The  money  is  also  going  to  individuals 
in  this  country  who  are  making  exorbitant 
profits  out  of  anything  that  they  ever  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  country. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  It  sounds  as  though  the  hon.. 
member  has  written  off  Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  not  written  off  Elliot 
Lake.  I  want  to  say  a  little  bit  more  about 
Elliot  Lake,  now  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  has  raised  it. 

Certainly  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
interest  of  this  province  in  the  matter  should 
be  protected.  We  had  some  very  fine  and 
very  vague  statements  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  about  how  everything  is  going  to 
be  fine  in  Elliot  Lake.  "Just  wait  and  see 
what  a  good  job  we  are  going  to  do,"  he  said. 
I  hope  that  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the 
government  are  crowned  with  success.  I 
hope  that  something  is  done. 

But  I  think  that  something  should  have 
been  done  to  protect  our  interests  right 
through  the  piece.  When  I  hear  these  very 
vague  statements— I  was  not  in  the  House 
when  others  of  the  same  nature  were  made— 
they  remind  me  of  very  fine  statements  that 
were  made  about  negotiations  with  regard 
to  Avro.  Unfortunately,  in  that  case  the  net 
result  was  exactly  zero. 

I  hope  that  that  will  not  be  the  case  here. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  significant  result. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible— 
surely  it  is  possible— to  do  something  to  save 
that  fine  community,  and  to  save,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  the  investment  of  workers 
and  small  business  men  in  the  community. 

I  think  perhaps  something  can  be  done, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
regardless  of  what  is  done,  and  with  the 
best  effort  in  the  world,  there  are  going  to 
be  serious  problems  of  readjustment  in  the 
community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  The  hon.  member  has 
said  that  he  hopes  something  will  be  done. 
I  am  sure  he  is  sincere  in  that,  and  that 
he  wants  to  assist  this  situation,  in  addition 
to  the  things  that  we  are  at  the  present  time 
working  on  and  which  we  will  be  debating. 

Would  the  hon.  member  give  us  some 
indication  of  what  specific  steps  he  thinks 
could  now  be  taken? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
will  do  that  in  the  debate  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  members 
have  not  done  it  yet  and  I  think  they  have 
not  got  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make 
some   suggestions,  but   I  would  prefer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  they  might  be 
very  helpful,  and  they  might  be  implemented, 
and  there  might  be  a  great  deal  we  could  do. 
The  hon.  member  says  he  is  prepared  to  give 
them  to  us.    Let  us  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  still  prefer  to 
leave  them  to  the  proper  time.  There  is  a 
time  set  aside  for  debate  when  we  will  put 
forward  our  suggestions. 

Let  me  say  this  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  The  hon.  Minister  is  now  taking  the 
same  superior  attitude  on  this  matter  that  he 
normally  takes  on  all  matters.  He  is  com- 
plaining—and the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  also 
complains— that  the  Opposition  has  not  been 
too  helpful  in  this  matter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Opposition  has  been  given  no  oppor- 
tunity whatsoever  to  give  any  help.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  says  that  this  is  not  a 
political  matter  and  should  not  be  a  political 
matter,  but  this  government  has  made  it  a 
political  matter  and  a  matter  of  party  politics. 

The  energy  committee  of  this  House  took 
a  constructive  step.  The  hon.  Minister,  I 
believe,  considered  that  its  step  was  out  of 
order.  Everything  is  out  of  order,  apparently, 
that  is  useful  or  constructive  around  here. 


But  the  energy  committee  took  a  construc- 
tive step  and  tried  to  do  something  to  bring 
the  thinking  of  all  parties  to  bear  on  this 
very  difficult  problem.  They  set  up  a  com- 
mittee representing  all  parties,  and  what 
happened?  Nothing.  The  committee  has 
been  thrown  into  the  ash-can.  The  govern- 
ment has  taken  full  control  over  any  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  handle  this  situation. 

That  is  their  prerogative  if  they  wish.  They 
have  not  seen  fit  to  disclose  anything  to 
anybody  in  this  House,  outside  their  own 
number,  about  what  they  have  in  mind. 
Therefore,  they  have  made  it  a  straight  party 
matter,  and  they  will  have  to  bear  full 
responsibility.  We  have  tried  to  bring  our 
points  of  view  to  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaula)':  What  are  they?  Just 
name  one  single  thing  that  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  wanted 
to  know,  why  did  he  scuttle  the  committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  scuttle  it. 
The  hon.  member's  own  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  agreed  we  had  no  authority  to 
do  anything.  Now  the  hon.  member  can 
just  stand  there  and  tell  us  one  single  thing 
he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  makes 
a  great  contribution  when  he  gets  on  to 
that  level,  and  I  can  realize  that  he  feels 
pretty  guilty  about  the  whole  thing,  because 
it  has  been  made  into  a  party  matter  by  this 
government.  We  will  state  our  position,  we 
have  made  some  statements  on  it  already, 
and  we  will  make  further  statements  when  we 
see  fit  to  make  them,  and  when  it  is  proper 
to  do  so. 

The  government  has  tried  to  stop  any 
efforts  by  the  Opposition  to  bring  forward 
any  constructive  suggestions.  That  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  government  right  through 
the  piece,  to  block  us  out. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  covers 
what  I  have  to  say  as  far  as  the  general 
comments  on  these  estimates  are  concerned. 
I  would  like,  in  sitting  down,  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  Minister  in  having  been  restored  to 
good  health.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
sitting  here  in  previous  Legislatures  with  him, 
but  I  understand  that  he  always  made  a  lively 
contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
I  am  happy  to  see  him  back  in  good  form. 

I  regret  to  say  that  he  still  has  the  same 
sick  old  policy  that  this  government  has  had 
through  the  years,  which  it  inherited  from 
its  predecessors  on  the  Liberal  benches. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
want  to  thank  the  import  from  Saskatchewan 
for  the  very  wonderful  contribution  that  he 
has  made  to  this  debate.  You  know,  there 
was  a  fellow  named  McMillan  back  in  1919, 
he  came  down  to  Killaloe  and  Renfrew,  and 
at  that  time  he  was  described  as  a  man  who 
had  a  diarrhea  of  words  and  a  constipation 
of  ideas.  If  I  ever  saw  his  replica  I  have 
seen  him  here  today. 

Well,  there  is  the  old  story  emanating  from 
Socialists  from  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  the  kind  of  state- 
ment to  make  before  the  school  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Tycoons  and  those  who 
are  profiteering— we  have  listened  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South— I  have  been  here 
since  1956,  and  if  one  man  should  have 
learned  a  lesson,  he  is  the  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  cannot  get  up  and 

say  that  all  people  are  dishonest- 
Mr.   MacDonald:     If   the   hon.    Minister   is 

inviting  the  battle,  he  will  have  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  have  listened  to 
the  hon.  member's  type  of  battle  for  4  years, 
and  the  people  of  Ontario  have  listened  to 
it  and  they  surely  have  given  the  hon.  mem- 
ber his  answer.  Any  man  who  will  stoop 
to  the  degree  of  character  assassination- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  issue.  Deal 
with  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  hon.  member 
should  have  received  his  answer  before  now. 
And  now  he  says,  "Look,  Mr.  Woodbine,  the 
people  are  sick  of  hearing  me  doing  this, 
we  will  graduate  you  up  to  the  character 
assassination  class  and  put  class  against  class 
and  race  against  race  in  this  country." 

I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  now,  for  some  considerable  time. 
If  there  is  any  man  who  has  given  more  of 
the  indication  of  being  a  dictator  and  a 
demagogue  in  this  province  than  he  has,  I 
would  like  to  meet  him.  He  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  economics 
under  which  this  society  operates,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  for  journalism  when 
he  decided  to  go  into  some  other  field.  But, 
as  he  predicted  for  himself,  that  matter  will 
be  rectified  pretty  soon,  and  we  will  get  him 
back  to  the  journalism  that  he  left. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said  before  the  last  election. 


Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  this  wild  personal 
attack  and  name-calling  is  quite  inappropriate 
in  this  House,  and  particularly  inappropriate 
coming  from  a  cabinet  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Any  group  of  people 
who  would  try  to  say  that  anybody  is  making 
a  personal  attack,  after  listening  and  reading 
of  the  experiences  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  in  this  House,  by  the  hon.  members 
who  wear  the  mantle  of  socialism,  surely  they 
should  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  And  when 
I  see  their  crocodile  tears— the  next  time 
I  come  here,  Mr.  Woodbine,  when  you  get 
up,  I  am  going  to  have  my— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  There  is  more  insin- 
cerity wrapped  up  in  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  and  in  his  hon.  leader  than  in  any 
other  two  men  that  I  know  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Personal  attacks.  Personal 
attacks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  if  that  is  a 
personal  attack  I  am  not  going  to  withdraw 
it. 

When  that  former  great  CCF  leader  of 
high  intellectual  ability,  the  man  the  hon. 
member  attempted  to  injure  here  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Joliffe,  was  in  the  hon.  member's 
place,  he  was  held  in  very  high  esteem.  The 
hon.  member  will  never  come  up  to  him.  And 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  bothering  the  hon. 
member. 

Some  of  my  hon.  colleagues  say  they  can 
almost  visualize  the  itching  powder  that  has 
been  heaped  on  the  hon.  member  and  poured 
on  him,  causing  him  to  squirm.  He  knows 
what  the  people  of  Ontario  think  of  this 
government.  They  have  demonstrated  it  now 
since  1943. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fifty-four  per  cent,  of 
them   are   against   this   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  all  the  Brydens 
and  all  the  MacDonalds,  whether  they  come 
from  Killaloe  or  Timbuktu,  are  not  going  to 
change  the  sound  thinking  of  the  people 
of  this  province  by  idle  mouthings  and  fights- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  get  back  to  the  subject  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  you  permitted 
everybody  else  to  get  off  the  subject  of  esti- 
mates, and  I  think  I  can  get  off  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  law  of  Killaloe. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  When  we  hear  tirades 
such  as  have  been  given,  why  should  the  hon. 
members  for  York  South  and  Woodbine  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora— than  whom  there  is  no  stronger  critic 
of  this  government— he  realizes  the  great 
work  that  this  department  and  this  govern- 
ment has  been  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    He  is  a  good  Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  Socialists  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  so-called  tycoons. 
Now,  let  me  give  the  hon.  members  a  few 
of  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  he  was  kicked 
out  of  the  Liberal  caucus,  he  stopped  a 
nomination  and  the  Tories  closed  the  door 
in  his  face. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  have  heard  of  people 
being  vaccinated  with  a  Victrola  needle,  and 
I  think  this  is  what  must  have  happened  to 
this  fellow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know,  and  do  these 
hon.  members  know,  that  the  total  mineral 
production  in  Ontario  for  1958  was  $781 
million?  Now  out  of  that  amount- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  hon.  Minister 
got  one  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  what  we  got.  The  profit  on  that 
amount  that  was  subject  to  tax  after  the 
payment  of  operating  costs,  the  payment  of 
wages,  the  payment  of  salaries,  the  providing 
of  an  increased  standard  of  living  to  many 
of  our  people— over  60,000  directly,  some 
250,000  to  300,000  indirectly-from  the 
mining  industry,  the  profit  out  of  this  amount 
of  total  mineral  production,  which  is  subject 
to  tax  by  this  province,  was  $69.5  million. 
And  the  amount  that  we  received  in  Ontario 
was  $7.6  million.  Now,  what  do  those  hon. 
members  want?  The  total  amount?  Is  that 
what  CCF  Premier,  hon.  T.  C.  Douglas,  stated 
in  Saskatchewan?  Is  that  what  hon.  Mr. 
Brocklebank,  the  very  capable  Minister  of 
Mines  from  Saskatchewan,  advocates?  And  if 
these  hon.  members  across  could  underwrite 
some  of  the  examples  set  by  these  two  men, 
maybe  their  migration  to  Ontario  would  be 
our  gain  and  a  real  loss  to  Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Their  mining  tax  is 
lower  than  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  tax  is  lower,  they  are  selling  off  gas  rights 
that  we  do  not  have  here.    The  tax  is  lower. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  How  about  calling 
these  hon.  members  to  order,  Mr.  Chairman?' 

The  total  national  mineral  production  in 
Ontario    last    year    was    about    $962    million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  hon.  Minister 
got  one  per  cent,  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  profit  which  was 
subject  to  tax  was  $114.2  million,  and  we 
collected  $12.5  million.  How  much  do  they 
want? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  want  a  proper 
calculation.    We  want  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  reason  that  I  am 
giving  you  two  neophytes  the  facts  of  life 
here  is  to  show  that  mineral  production  can- 
not be  obtained  without  considerable  cost  to 
the  producer,  and  that  we  cannot  tax  the 
gross  value  but  only  the  profit  from  mining. 
A  gross  value  tax  would  be  an  indirect  tax. 
Is  that  what  they  want,  something  that  is 
ultra  vires  of  this  province? 

All  mines  are  subject,  in  addition  to  this, 
to  the  Ontario  corporation  tax  of  11  per 
cent,  of  the  income  derived  after  the  first 
3  years  of  operation. 

Mr.  Bryden:    Two  per  cent.  net. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney;  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  that  the  old  saying  is  still  accurate, 
that  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  If  any  two  people  are  entitled 
to  deep  consideration  from  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  for  a  blind  person's 
allowance,  it  is  these  two  hon.  members 
right    here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Very  true,  and  they  will 
never  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order:  the  chair  recognizes 
the  hon.   member   for   Peel. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Davis  (Peel):  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  this  particular  matter,  as  there 
are  no  mines  or  mineral  resources  located  in 
the  constituency  which  I  represent.  But  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  respecting  an  incident  which  took 
place  in  my  riding  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
led  me  to  feel  that  I  must  make  some 
acknowledgment  of  what  has  gone  on  in  this 
particular  riding  and  what  is  taking  place 
today. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  and  other 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  during  the 
discussion  of  Elliot  Lake,  on  several  occasions, 
have   suggested   once    again   the    government 
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is  doing  nothing.  They  indicated  that  a  year 
ago,  when  the  Avro  situation  developed,  the 
government  did  nothing. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  the  one  reason  why  I 
was  able  to  face  many  of  the  electors  in  the 
constituency  which  I  now  represent,  was 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
and  his  government  did  everything  humanly 
possible  on  the  Avro  situation.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  this  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  further,  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Elliot  Lake— and 
I  think  that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  patience,  as  we  have  had  in  the  county 
•of  Peel— that,  with  the  sound  administration 
and  the  help  from  this  government,  things 
will  eventually  work  themselves  out. 

During  recent  weeks,  with  the  help  of  this 
government  and  other  officials,  there  have 
been  negotiations  presently  underway  for  the 
location  of  an  industry  in  the  county  of  Peel, 
and  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  in  which  I  reside,  which  will  offset  the 
economic  and  other  damage  done  to  my  area 
by  the  disruption  of  the  activities  of  A.  V. 
Roe. 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  this  government 
that,  if  these  negotiations  are  completed,  an 
industry  will  be  located  there  that  will  be 
on  a  very  sound  economic  basis.  It  will 
not  depend  on  any  government  or  any  depart- 
ment of  government  like  Avro,  which  was 
for  defence  orders.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
hon.  friends  across  the  way  that,  if  they  have 
the  same  confidence  and  the  same  patience 
that  I  have  had  as  far  as  my  own  problems 
have  been  concerned,  the  situation  in  Elliot 
Lake,  I  am  sure,  will  right  itself  in  the 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  basically  a  man  of  peace,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  this  fight  that  is  going  on 
between  these  two  groups.  I  want  to  say, 
though    that   my— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  fixed  it  all  up— it  is  a 
growing  community  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —serenity  was  disturbed  last 
night,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  got  up  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  the  way  he 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  speech  made 
yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 
1  thought,  "My  goodness,  what  strange  asso- 
ciations we  have."  But  we  have  got  back 
-today,  sir,  into  the  atmosphere  as  things  should 


be  between  them.  And  that  is  the  way  we 
like  to  see  them  act,  going  at  each  other. 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  other  people  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  before  I  came  down 
to  this  House.  But,  sir,  I  can  recall  in  the 
editorial  page  of  that  newspaper  published 
in  my  home  town— which  ordinarily  supports, 
if  not  extolls,  this  government— that  from  time 
to  time,  sir,  they  print  in  that  editorial  page 
a  suggestion,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
most  emphatic,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
replace  this  good  man  from  that  portfolio 
and   find   somebody   from   northern   Ontario. 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  my  city,  in  what  I  thought 
was  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  good 
taste,  passed  a  resolution  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  said  that  he 
should  appoint  one  of  the  Sudbury  members 
as  Minister  of  Mines. 

Now,  I  was  available,  sir,  I  was  available, 
but  I  never  got  the  call. 

But  after  listening  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  today,  I  am  going  to  tell  hon.  members 
this,  that  this  weekend,  I  am  going  home  to 
Sudbury  and  I  am  going  to  tell  some  of  those 
people  if  they  could  see  this  aggressive,  free- 
wheeling, two-fisted  individual,  typical  of  the 
citizens  of  northern  Ontario,  who  is  in  that 
department,  they  would  not  want  to  replace 
him. 

Now,  sir,  everyone  is  a  product  of  his 
environment.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  born 
in  Cobalt,  and  grew  up  in  that  community. 
It  is  sad  to  relate  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  community  was  dying  around  1929  or 
1930,  as  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Temis- 
kaming  (Mr.  Herbert)  will  corroborate,  the 
price  of  silver  dropped  on  the  world  market 
and  the  mines,  one  after  the  other,  gradually 
shut  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  fixed  it  all  up— it  is 
a  growing  community  now.  Indeed  it  has 
come    back. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
because  I  know  something  of  what  happens 
because  of  economic  conditions  or  depletion 
of  ore  reserves  in  such  communities.  I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
concerned  today,  sir,  about  the  community  of 
Elliot  Lake  which  is  coming— apparently  be- 
cause of  things  beyond  the  control  of  this 
government,  but  not  the  government  at 
Ottawa— to  a  rather  sudden  reduction  in  the 
capacity  that  is  inherent  in  it. 

Now,  in  northeastern  Ontario,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  there   are  many  communities  that  are 
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in  some  stage  of  depletion  of  their  ore 
reserves.  Perhaps  that  is  true  of  the  mining 
community  of  Teck  township.  Perhaps, 
eventually,  it  will  be  true  of  the  Timmins  and 
Porcupine  gold  camp. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  when  that  occurs  up  there,  something 
should  be  done  to  keep  those  communities 
as  thriving  centres  for  the  residents  who  are 
there. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  hear,  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  something  about  a  project 
we  in  northeastern  Ontario  have  been  very 
interested  in— possible  development  in  the 
Belcher  Islands. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it, 
but  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would  give  an 
expostulation  to  this  House  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  development  of  what  appear 
to  be  tremendous  iron  ore  reserves  on  the 
Belcher  Islands.  We  know  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  interested,  he  has  spoken,  from 
time  to  time,  about  the  development  of 
Moosonee  as  an  ocean-going  port. 

I  will  extol  developments  along  that  line, 
sir,  I  will  commend  them  and  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  encourage  and 
support  them.  For  they  will  bring  some  sort 
of  economic  stability  to  what  are  basically 
now  raw  material  producing  communities. 
They  will  enable  us  to  look  forward  to  the 
end  of  this  century,  sir,  to  see  a  stable 
economic  situation  where  those  communities 
will  go  on  over  the  centuries,  that  will  be 
the  heritage  of  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  now  reside,  and  the  $960 
million  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
relates  as  the  total  value  of  mineral  produc- 
tion, of  the  last  available  year,  I  venture  to 
say,  from  the  sources  from  which  I  get 
information,  that  fully  $500  million  of  that, 
and  perhaps  more,  sir,  is  produced  in  the 
Sudbury  basin. 

Concerning  that  production,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  agree— I  want  to  make  that  clear,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  agree— with  that  expos- 
tulation of  idealistic  socialism  that  was 
uttered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
when  he  condemns  people,  holus-bolus,  for 
reaping  large  profits. 

Let  me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
sav  this  without  a  fear  of  offending  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Sudbury,  that  the  wages 
paid  in  that  community  are  among  the  highest 
in  Canada  by  that  same  company.  And  the 
hon.  member  forgets  all  the  other  implications 
in  the  economy  by  the  purchase  of  supplies 


and  material  and  the  spending  of  money  in 
the  form  of  income  generating  expenditures. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  may  be.  But  we  think 
it  is  also  a  summation  of  Liberal  principles. 

However,  sir,  with  respect  to  that  vast 
production  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  Sudbury 
basin,  I  designedly  put  a  question  on  the 
order  paper  in  order  to  ascertain,  from  this 
government,  just  what  the  amount  was  that 
it  collected  from  the  mines  profit  tax. 

Now,  in  the  10-year  period,  1950-1959, 
under  The  Mining  Tax  Act,  I  wanted  a  little 
more  information  than  they  gave  me.  They 
took  refuge  behind  a  section,  section  10  of 
The  Mining  Tax  Act,  and  various  lawyers 
might  have  different  interpretations  of  what 
that  means,  but  I  do  not  complain  about  it. 
They  gave  me  the  basic  information. 

In  the  10-year  period,  apparently  the 
amount  of  tax  collected  under  that  statute 
was  in  excess  of  $50  million.  In  the  year 
1959,  whereas  in  1958  some  $9.6  million  has 
been  collected,  in  1959  there  was  $7.2 
million. 

Now  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman— the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  knows,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  knows— those  figures  are 
a  year  behind,  because  it  is  always  based  on 
the  previous  year's  production.  And  the  reason 
for  the  drop  is  this.  I  think  I  can  draw  a 
fair  inference  that  the  drop  from  $9.6  million 
to  $7.2  million  indicates  that  the  producers 
in  the  Sudbury  basin  are  paying  most  of  this 
tax,  because  in  the  year  1958,  as  hon.  mem- 
bers will  recall,  there  were  two  things  that 
happened  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 

First,  there  was  a  curtailment  of  production 
because  of  falling  markets  for  nickel,  and  a 
cutback  from  a  40-hour  week  to  a  32-hour 
week  was  in  operation  for  a  great  portion  of 
that  year.  Also,  unfortunately,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  had  a  strike,  the  first  strike  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  Sudbury  basin,  which 
lasted  from  September  until  the  middle  of 
December.  And  the  tax,  Mr.  Chairman, 
dropped  from  $9.6  million  to  $7.2  million. 

Regarding  the  year  1959,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  mines  in  the  Sudbury  area 
are  producing  as  fast  as  they  can.  Their 
development  in  the  Moak  Lake  area  of 
Manitoba  has  not  come  into  operation,  I  think 
it  will  come  into  operation  later  this  year. 
But  apparently  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  nickel  and  they  have  to  run— as 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has  related— at 
full  capacity  in  order  to  keep  up  with  that 
demand. 
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So  presumably,  sir— and  here  is  the  con- 
clusion that  I  wish  to  come  to— for  the  year 
1960,  when  they  pay  their  tax,  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
$7,223  million  that  was  collected  last  year. 
Perhaps  it  might  get  as  high  as  $10  million, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  will,  I  hope  it  is  more 
than  that. 

But,  here  is  the  point  in  relation  to  this 
mining  tax  that  I  wish  to  make. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  commu- 
nities in  the  Sudbury  basin  are  unable,  by  the 
reason  of  the  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
in  this  province,  to  tax  the  mining  installations 
for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  as  I  related  before, 
Sudbury  is  a  dormitory  municipality.  It 
provides  the  residence  for  the  people  who 
work  in  the  mines.  The  mining  installations 
are  found  on  its  periphery. 

The  other  thing  is  that,  under  The  Assess- 
ment Act,  many  of  these  installations  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  I  suppose  the 
reason  for  that  was  a  sound  one.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Liberal  or  a  Conserva- 
tive government  that  put  it  into  effect,  but 
it  was  probably  a  very  sound  reason. 

That  was  when  these  mines  were  develop- 
ing. It  was  felt  that  they  should  be  kept 
from  restriction  of  municipal  officials,  because 
the  development  of  a  mine  is  a  hazardous 
business  in  any  event,  and  they  wanted  to 
give  these  companies  some  freedom  of  action 
in  order  that  they  might  put  their  capital  in 
there,  with  the  least  degree  of  risk  possible. 
That,  I  suppose,  was  the  philosophical  basis 
upon  which  that  section  went  into  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  amount 
collected  by  this  government,  sir,  under  The 
Mining  Tax  Act,  which  is  a  matter  of  intense 
and  intimate  concern  to  the  municipal  officials 
of  the  Sudbury  basin.  In  fact,  I  venture  to  say, 
they  talk  about  little  else  at  their  council 
meetings  and  in  their  private  discussions  on 
municipal  affairs.  Thev  do  so  because  those 
municipalities  must  rely,  in  turn,  upon  the 
benevolence  of  this  government,  in  order  to 
return  to  them  certain  payments  in  lieu  of 
that  industrial  assessment  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  if  they  could  tax  the  mining 
installations. 

And  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  no  one  in  the  Sudbury  basin, 
or  any  of  the  municipal  officials,  pretends  to 
understand  the  formula,  the  basis  on  which 
the  government  gives  the  amount  that  it  does 
from  year  to  year. 


It  was  in  1948,  and  I  have  looked,  I  have 
seen  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  started  this. 
I  think  I  am  correct— in  1948,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  then  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, wrote  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Sudbury,  that  grand  dear  old  fellow,  Bill 
Beaton,  and  he  said,  in  short:  "Enclosed 
herein  is  a  cheque  for  $100,000."  I  think 
that  was  the  amount.     $100,000. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  as  nice  a  letter  as 
anybody  would  ever  expect  to  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Good  government,  nice 
government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  realized,  the  councils 
of  these  communities,  that  must  perforce 
provide  all  the  services  ancillary  to  municipal 
government,  including  education,  fire,  police 
protection,  sewers,  water,  everything  else,  to 
these  communities  which  were  created  by  the 
mining  installations  and  the  presence  of  an 
ore  body,  then  the  city  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
say,  in  1948,  got  a  payment  of  $100,000 
from  this  government. 

Now,  from  time  to  time  over  the  interven- 
ing years,  that  payment  has  been  increased. 
But,  and  I  say  in  all  sincerity— and  in  fact,  it 
is  my  obligation  and  duty  to  say  it  as  I  have 
said  it  privately  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister- 
that  the  municipal  officials  do  not  feel  that 
they  get  sufficient  to  pay  for  those  services. 
We  had  an  amalgamation  last  year,  and  when 
we  took  in  an  area  in  excess  of  50  square 
miles  and,  at  that  time,  the  government  gave, 
I  think  the  figure  was  $613,000.  They  said: 
"This  is  the  amount  that  we  shall  pay  you 
this  year." 

Now  part  of  this  area  that  was  amalgamated 
were  townships,  and  of  course  townships  get 
different  statutory  grants— I  do  not  have  to 
go  into  that— than  do  cities,  and  by  taking 
in  part  of  the  townships,  of  course,  there  was 
going  to  be  a  loss  in  the  grant  that  formerly 
went  to  the  township  because  they  were  on 
a  reduced   scale   for   a   city. 

The  amount  that  meant  the  diffierence 
between  the  loss  for  township  grants  and  the 
new  city  grants  ate  up  most  of  that  payment 
of  $613,000,  so  there  is  a  real  feeling— and  I 
want  to  express  it  on  behalf  of  those  munici- 
pal officials— that  the  Sudbury  basin  munici- 
palities do  not  get  enough,  by  way  of  return, 
from  this  mining  tax  that  the  government 
collects  in  order  to  pay  for  the  services  which 
they  have  to  provide. 
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As  I  said  before,  it  would  seem  that,  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  an  industrial 
assessment  to  residential  assessment,  a  healthy 
ratio  would  appear  to  be  about  40  per  cent, 
industrial    and    60    per    cent,    residential. 

I  can  demonstrate  this,  I  think  effectively, 
when  I  say  to  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  bringing  in  the  government  grant 
that  is  made  from  the  mining  tax  to  the 
community,  the  relationship  of  industrial 
assessment  in  the  Sudbury  basin  is  something 
in  the  order  of  about  82  per  cent,  residential, 
and  18  per  cent,  industrial,  if  we  assume  that 
payment  is  industrial  assessment  or  in  lieu 
of  it.    So  the  problem  always  remains. 

I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  perhaps  com- 
munities in  northern  Ontario,  in  providing 
services  such  as  sewers  and  water,  are  up 
against  a  much  higher  cost  of  these  items  than 
they  are  in  southern  Ontario  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  Laurentian  shield.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  and  costly  proposition  to  open 
up  a  subdivision  on  a  pile  of  rock  and  to 
have  to  drill  through  there  and  provide 
tunnels  and  ditches  to  put  in  your  sewer  and 
water    than    it    is    in    southern    Ontario. 

I  say  the  problem  is  acute  and,  if  the 
communities  are  to  provide  services  to  their 
citizens  of  the  same  order  and  quality  as 
are  provided  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
then  they  must  have  more  money  from  this 
mining  tax. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will  reconsider  the 
payments  that  they  make  to  these  communi- 
ties. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Does  the  hon.  member  not  appreciate  the 
money  they  got  last  year? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  this  because  heaven 
knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayor  and  other 
officials  are  always  down— if  they  are  not 
down  at  their  office  looking  for  more  money 
they  are  down  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  asking 
him  for  more  money.  But  they  are  certainly 
aware  of  these  requests  when  they  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  them,  and  the  officials 
are   insistent  in   their   requests. 

I  do  not  want  to  state  an  opinion  upon 
whether  smelters  or  concentrators  should  be 
assessable.  We  had  a  long  court  case  about 
it,  a  very  costly  court  case,  that  went  right  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  This  occurred 
because  these  municipalities— faced  with  the 
necessity  of  money— wanted  to  test  the 
legislation  in  the  courts,  to  make  sure  whether 
<or  not  they  were   able   to  tax  some   of  the 


installations  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company.  They  went  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  find  out  that 
the  answer  was  negative. 

That  merely  demonstrates  that  they  are 
insistent  and  anxious  about  the  amount  they 
get  from  the  government  in  the  form  of 
payment    under    the    mines    profits    tax. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  I  hope  he  and  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  will  reconsider  the 
grants  that  they  are  going  to  make  next 
year,  and  will  give  to  our  communities  up 
there  a  fair,  just  and  equitable  portion  of 
what  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
citizens  of  those  communities  themselves. 

It  is  they,  those  youthful  and  vigorous 
people,  like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  who 
toil  in  the  ground  for  the  nickel,  and  produce 
these  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  that  is 
reflected  in  the  form  of  dividend  payments, 
income  generating  expenditures,  and  a  healthy 
tax  which  finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of 
the  provincial  Treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
just  a  word  or  two  in  connection  with  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said?  First  of  all,  I 
will  say  this  about  the  Belcher  Islands.  The 
Belcher  Islands,  of  course,  are  in  the  North- 
west Territories,  they  are  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  They 
have   very   interesting   mining   possibilities. 

Concerning  Moosonee,  it  is  the  only 
possibility  of  a  port  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  James  Bay.  It  is  connected  with 
industrial  Ontario  by  a  very  fine  railway 
system.  It  is  the  only  connection  with  James 
Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  by  railway,  save  and 
except  the  railway  to  Churchill  running 
through  Winnipeg— which  is  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
industrial  Ontario. 

Moosonee  is  a  very  short  distance,  com- 
paratively, from  industrial  Canada,  and  from 
some  of  the  industrialized  parts  of  northern 
Ontario. 

The  other  day  I  had,  along  with  some  of 
the  other  hon.  members  here,  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  a  hockey  team  from  Moosonee, 
fine  young  fellows,  coming  down  here  to 
play  in  Toronto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
can  leave  Toronto  at  6  o'clock  one  evening 
and  the  next  afternoon,  by  a  very  fine  railway 
with  good  accommodation  he  can  be  on  the 
shores  of  subarctic  water. 

Quite  aside  from  the  Belcher  Islands,  if 
hon.  members  look  at  the  map  of  America, 
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here  is  a  waterway  with  immense  lands  con- 
tiguous to  it,  arctic  lands  which  now  are 
becoming  very  valuable.  We  have  that  water- 
way stretching  down  into  the  heart  of 
America.  In  the  past  we  have  overlooked 
this  fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  like  to  refer  to  the 
vision  of  the  Diefenbaker  government  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  north. 
I  think  there  are  possibilities  of  a  practical 
application  of  that  vision  of  the  north,  because 
our  real  northland  is  a  place  of  enormous 
potentials. 

We  are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
federal  government  in  relation  to  access  roads 
into  the  north  country. 

All  hon.  members  have  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  map  of  America  and  see  that  provi- 
dence created  a  road  into  the  heart  of  this 
continent  by  way  of  James  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay.  All  that  is  necessary,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  to  complete  the  port  facilities 
at  Moosonee  and  we  can  sail  from  there  and 
up  to  the  top  of  the  bay.  I  am  talking  about 
internal  traffic,  I  am  not  talking  about  ocean 
traffic  at  all,  but  traffic  within  the  bay  itself 
as  far  as  one  can  sail  by  ship. 

In  this  day  and  generation  a  submarine 
based,  for  instance,  at  Moosonee  could  sail 
under  the  north  pole. 

I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  it  requires  any  vision 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  that  great  waterway. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  real  opportunities 
of  our  province  and  our  country,  Canada,  is 
to  develop  the  port  facilities  of  Moosonee. 
I  think  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
development,  not  only  of  northern  Ontario, 
but  to  the  development  of  industrial  Canada. 
I  say  this  because  such  potentials  as  the 
Belcher  Islands,  and  all  of  the  other  enormous 
potentials  that  must  be  on  the  watershed 
of  James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay,  become- 
within  very  short  compass— possibilities  and 
assets  which  are  closely  connected  with  one 
of  the  great  industrial  areas  of  America, 
the  industrial  area  here  of  central  Ontario  and 
central  Canada. 

Now,  I  will  not  say  more,  but  this,  I  think, 
is  a  very  practical  vision.  Very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  which  could  be  told 
to  the  House  at  another  time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): On  repeated  occasions  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  Moosonee,  and 
I  think  he  has  taken  a  great  personal  interest. 
Now  some  of  us  have  often  wondered  why 
this  stress  on  Moosonee.  I  ask  this  very 
carefully.      I   have   been   told   recently   that 


there     are     fabulous     developments     in    the 
Belcher  Island  area. 

Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  care  to 
make  any  statement  in  respect  to  this?  Is  it 
true  that  the  iron  deposit  that  has  been  pin- 
pointed, or  what  is  the  technical  term- 
identified  as  such— are  greater  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  known  world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  go  that  far.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
possibilities  of  Belcher  Islands  are  very  great. 
But  then  again,  I  say  that,  in  the  James  Bay 
and  Hudson  Bay  watersheds,  there  are 
additional  very  great  assets  there.  Now,  may 
I  point  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of  Moos- 
onee itself. 

The  trans-Canada  pipe  line  runs  through 
Cochrane.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  within 
a  comparatively  short  distance  of  Moosonee— 
I  think  125  miles  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Smeltering  ore  in  that  locality  is  clearly 
now  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Within  less  than  75  miles  at  Otter  Rapids 
there  is  being  built  a  300,000  horsepower— I 
use  that  expression,  because  I  can  understand 
it  better  than  kilowatts,  or  at  least  I  think 
I  can— there  is  a  plant  built  there  now  within 
60  or  70  miles  of  Moosonee,  being  built  by 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it  will  be  the  largest  plant 
on  the  Abitibi  River,  in  any  event,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  largest  plants  in  northern 
Ontario.  Now  that  again  brings  power  within 
a  short  distance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  want  to- 
raise  the  question  of  the  Onakawana  coal 
again,  that  cost  us  a  lot  of  money,  about 
$1  million  to  try  to  develop  in  other  years. 
But  I  would  say  that  there  are  possibilities^ 
the  lignite  deposit  is  there.  Now  our  investi- 
gations in  past  years  showed  that  the  future 
of  lignite  deposit  is  probably  associated  with 
something  in  plastics,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  rather  than  as  a  fuel. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  all  of  those  things. 
are  very  interesting  possibilities  and  develop- 
ments. 

I  might  point  this  out  regarding  the 
Moosonee  development.  Creation  of  a  port 
there,  in  my  judgment,  is  inevitable.  If  it  is 
not  associated  with  the  Diefenbaker  vision, 
it  will  be  associated  certainly  with  the  very 
clear  development  of  this  province  in  years, 
to  come.  We  ourselves  are  doing  very  sub- 
stantial things  towards  the  development  of 
the  port  facilities  at  that  point.  The  air  force 
is  there  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is- 
quite  a  large  housing  development  underway.. 
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But,  another  thing  is  this,  here  we  are  in 
central  Canada;  the  Georgian  Bay  ports  are 
also  potential  ocean  ports.  The  connection 
of  our  railways  from  North  Bay  over  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  at  some  point  or  other— say  in 
the  Parry  Sound  area— would  mean  that  we 
really  have  what  is  akin  to  a  large  portage 
between  tidewater  on  the  James  Bay  and 
really,  in  effect,  tidewater  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  feed  the  great 
American  and  Canadian  ports. 

Now  I  think  it  is  a  great  possibility  and 
we  are  going  ahead  doing  what  we  can  in 
relation  to  that. 

The  time  has  pretty  well  expired,  but  I 
might  just  make  this  brief  reference  to  the 
matter  of  mining  tax. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury that,  in  past  days,  Sudbury  never 
received  a  nickel,  as  he  knows,  from  mining 
tax.  I  would  point  out  that  it  was  my  own 
policy  in  1948,  I  gave  to  Mayor  Beaton,  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  at  that  time, 
a  cheque  for  $100,000  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  we  felt  that  Sudbury  was  entitled  to 
justice  as  a  dormitory  municipality.  The  hon. 
member  says  it  is  like  the  down  payment 
that  we  got  from  Ottawa,  well  I  hope  it 
works  out  the  same  way. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  $100,000  has  grown  since  1948  to  over 
$300,000  this  year.  So  if  that  is  on  the  same 
basis  that  the  down  payment  has  been  received 
from  Ottawa,  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  very 
great  precedent,  it  would  be  a  rainbow  in 
the  sky. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  mining  business 
is  a  peculiar  one.  At  the  present  time,  he 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  Sudbury 
basin  is  contributing  very  largely  to  the 
mining  tax  of  Ontario.  This  year  there  is  a 
very  large  contribution— and  will  be,  I  think, 
for  years  to  come,  from  the  uraniums  as  well. 

It  was  only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago 
that  the  golds  were  the  rich  neighbours.  They 
were  the  rich  relatives,  and  nearly  all  the 
mining  tax  came  from  the  area  represented 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Spooner).  That  day,  unfortunately,  with 
the  fixed  price  of  the  value  of  gold,  has 
been  transformed  to  the  point  that  they  are 
unfortunately  not  rich  relatives  at  the  present 
time,  although  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
hope  that  in  the  future  that  will  be  again 


reversed.      History  has   a  tendency  to  come- 
around  to  the  same  point  again. 

I  would  say  that  much  is  accomplished,  due 
to  our  mining  formula,  which  is  not  nearly 
as  complicated  as  the  hon.  member  might 
think. 

I  see  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Rickaby)  here  who  had  a  great  part  in  the 
formulation  of  that  formula,  and  there  is 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his- 
officials,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  give 
my  hon.  friend  the  evidences  of  the  open- 
door  policy  by  showing  him  how  these 
formulae  work,  and  the  justice  which  is 
inherent  in  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  past  the  agreed' 
hour  of  adjournment.  It  might  be  that  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  might  be  so 
satisfied  at  this  time  that  they  would  acquiesce 
to  estimate  No.  1,  and  after  that  I  would 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
a  certain  resolution. 

Vote  1201  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  one  resolution  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit: 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  and  we  will  adhere  to  the  same 
schedule,  The  Department  of  Transport  on 
Monday.  The  balance  of  these  estimates  will 
be  called  at  another  date. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker,, 
could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us  how 
many  night  sessions  there  will  be  next  week?* 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  said  two  to  date,. 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  of  the  clock,, 
p.m. 
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Pharmacy  Act,  1953,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1501 

Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1501 

Cemeteries  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1501 

Cemeteries  Act  (2),  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1501 

Registration  of  psychologists,  bill  to  provide  for,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1501 

Day  Nurseries  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Cecile,  second  reading  1501 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Cecile,  second  reading  1501 

Homes  for  the  Aged  Act,  1955,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Cecile,  second  reading  1501 

Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Allan,  second  reading  1502 

Succession  Duty  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Allan,  second  reading  1502 

Gasoline  Tax  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Allan,  second  reading  1502 

Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act,  1952,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Warrender,  second  reading  1502 

Public  Utilities  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Warrender,  second  reading  1502 

Assessment  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Warrender,  second  reading  1502 

Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Yaremko,  second  reading  1502 

Registration  of  mortgage  brokers,  bill  to  provide  for,   Mr.   Roberts,   second  reading  1502 

Mortgages  Act,  bill  to  amend,   Mr.   Roberts,   second  reading   1502 

Unconscionable  Transactions  Relief  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Roberts,  second  reading  1502 

Police  Act,  bill  to  amend,  Mr.  Roberts,  second  reading   1503 

Liquor  Control  Act,  bill  to  amend,  held  1503 

County  Judges  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1505 

Mechanics'  Lien  Act,  bill   to   amend,   reported   1505 

Regulations  Act,  bill  to  amend,  referred  back  to  committee  1505 

Tourist  Establishments  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1506 

Parole  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1506 

Conservation  Authorities  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1506 

Mental  Hospitals  Act,  bill  to   amend,  reported   1506 

Hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  emotional  or  psychiatric 

disorders,   bill   to   provide,   reported    1506 

Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act,  1953,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1506 

Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1506 

Public  Health  Act,  bill  to  amend,  reported  1507 

Motion  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Frost,  agreed  to 1507 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
guests  in  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  our  guests,  the  pupils  from 
Lambton-Kingsway  public  school  of  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading   and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  education,  presents 
the  committee's  second  report  and  moves 
its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools 
and  Boards  of  Education  Act,   1954. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain   amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  Grossman,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  public  accounts, 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  and  moves 
its   adoption. 

Your  committee  on  public  accounts  has,  to 
date,  met  on  3  different  occasions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission,  as  ordered  by  the 
Legislature  and  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

Certain  allegations  were  made  in  respect 
of  the  possible  conflict  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  commission  as  between  their 
public  duties  and  private  interests. 

This  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated 
and  it  was  found  that  such  alleged  conflict  of 
interest  does  not  in  fact  exist.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  in  1955  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, the  hon.  Charles  Daley,  instructed 
all  the  commissioners  at  that  time  to  examine 
into  their  affairs  and  so  arrange  them  that 
there  would  not  exist  any  such  conflict,  or 
even   an   appearance   of   such    a   conflict   of 
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interest.  Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  this 
directive  has  been  followed  and  no  such 
conflict  of  interests  exists,  nor  has  existed 
since  that  time. 

There  were  some  allegations  regarding  the 
amount  of  entertainment— food  and  liquor- 
expenses  incurred  by  the  commission  members 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

After  thoroughly  going  into  this  subject, 
your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  expenses  so  incurred  by  the  com- 
missioners—who serve  without  remuneration- 
was  very  moderate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
committee  feels  that,  having  regard  for  the 
public  services  the  commissioners  are  required 
to  perform,  in  the  operations  of  a  business 
handling  over  $3  million  annually,  the 
expenses  so  involved  were  entirely  reasonable. 

Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
methods  employed  in  the  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies and  letting  of  contracts.  Your  committee 
found  that  the  methods  referred  to  were 
quite  in  order.  Purchases  are  made  in  a 
manner  which  is  practical,  economical,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  operations 
involved.  Tenders  were  called  for  when 
that  appeared  to  be  practical  and  desirable, 
and  along  lines  generally  practiced  in  such 
operations. 

Inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance premiums  and  commissions,  so  as  to 
establish  whether  there  might  be  some  aspects 
of  conflicting  interests  on  the  part  of  some 
commissioners  in  regard  thereto,  or  some 
impropriety  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
premium  commissions  on  the  part  of  the 
insuring  broker.  It  was  established  that  the 
insurance  accounts  are  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner  and  completely  above  reproach. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  that 
members  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
staff  may  have  performed  services  for  the 
general  manager  on  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion time.  It  was  established  that  some 
gardening  and  lawn-mowing  was  done  for 
the  general  manager,  but  it  is  recognized 
that  the  manager's  property  is  contiguous  to 
the  park  proper,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
general  manager  felt  that  such  work  was  one 
of  the  perquisites  of  his  office. 

Your  committee  recommends  that,  notwith- 
standing the  trivial  nature  of  the  services  so 
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provided,  such  practices  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  recur. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  books  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
should  be  audited  under  the  direction  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  done  in  other  provincial  commissions. 

To  sum  up: 

Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  and  efficiently  managed,  and  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  well  served  by  a 
fine  group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  who 
voluntarily  give  of  their  own  time,  as  com- 
missioners, to  the  management  of  this  out- 
standing enterprise  which  is  a  credit  to 
Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  put  that  motion  for 
acceptance,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  advised  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  report  that  calls  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  not 
the  report  of  the  public  accounts  committee 
and  is  to  be  adopted  by  this  House? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  report  is  presented. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  report  is  to  be  tabled. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  further  discussion  of  this 
report,   Mr.   Speaker? 

In  every  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
when  reports  have  been  made,  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  for  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  discuss  the  report  and  to  comment. 
This  is  a  new  procedure— at  least  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  report,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  it 
before  we  do. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  and  I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to 
be  permitted  some  guidance. 

Are  we  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  report?    And  if  we  are,  when? 

Secondly,  if  there  is  to  be  no  discussion, 
then  what  opportunity  will  be  extended  to 
the  Opposition  to  make  their  observations 
manifest? 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  point  out  that  such 
reports,  although  not  being  adopted  by  the 


Legislature,  have  been  opened  for  discussion 
in  the  past.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  imagine 
the  Speaker  would  have  to  rule  on  whether 
it  was  advisable  or  not.  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  these  things  are  fully  discussed 
in  committee  and  it  is  more  or  less  a  redis- 
cussion  here. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  say  this,  that  as  for  myself, 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  discussion  of  this 
report.  There  is  not  a  motion  before  the 
House,  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  matter 
would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker 
that  he  would  permit  a  certain  discussion  on 
a  report.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  should  go  into 
the  form  of  a  full-fledged  debate,  perhaps 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  might  care 
to  say  something,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
group  (Mr.  MacDonald),  and  perhaps  one  from 
this  side  but  I  think  that  should  cover  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  motion  that  this  House  should  not 
accept  this  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  going  to  have  to  take 
that  as  notice. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  up  and  down  unnecessarily, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one  time 
when  we  should  set  some  rules  and  determine 
what  they  are.  I  am  just  thinking  out  loud  for 
the  moment,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
what  the  government  has  done  is  in  effect 
tabled  a  report.  The  Opposition  has  a  right, 
I  presume,  to  table  a  minority  report  if  it 
wishes.     Is   that   our   privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  does  that  mean 
that  we  have  no  privilege?  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suggest— 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  thought  we  had 
a  democratic  government  in  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
seriousness,  I  thought  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make 
a  suggestion  that  the  chairman  of  the  public 
accounts  committee  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  get  it  in  order  and  hear  what 
there  is?  That  is  a  democratic  procedure,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  when 
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this  report  was  discussed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  assembly,  I  asked  him  his  view  on  this 
tiling,  and  he  said  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  recommending  anything 
specifically,  it  should  not  necessarily  be  voted 
on,  but  we  just  present  the  report,  and  that 
was  the  only  reason. 

However,  I  am  very  pleased,  if  that  is  the 
way  the  House  would  prefer  it,  to  move  the 
adoption  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Grossman  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  Shall  the  motion 
carry? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  to  the  motion,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  before  the  committee  last 
Wednesday.  It  is  simply  that  we,  of  the  Liberal 
party,  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  investiga- 
tion had  many  shortcomings,  and  that  it 
is  regarding  these  shortcomings  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  the  significant 
thing  that  evolved  and  developed  from  hear- 
ings was  the  simple  fact  that  the  hearings 
were  conducted  in  such  fashion  that  I  doubt 
whether  a  thorough  and  serious  investigation 
was  completed.  In  fact,  I  feel  quite  the 
contrary. 

I  feel  that  a  complete  investigation  was 
not  undertaken.  We  are  in  no  position,  as 
a  result  of  the  evidence  that  was  introduced, 
to  make  any  allegations.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  demonstrated  before 
the  committee  to  make  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing as  such.  But  there  were  two  or 
three  significant  shortcomings. 

Firstly,  it  was  requested  that  a  witness, 
who  I  submit  was  the  principal  witness  in 
the  whole  hearing,  and  who  had  actually 
started  the  whole  investigation  by  making 
certain  charges,  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee and  a  motion  was  proposed  to  that 
effect.  That  motion  was  defeated.  As  a 
result,  that  principal  witness  was  not  called. 
I  believe  that  he  was  invited  to  come,  but 
he  refused  to  do  so.  He  was  not  subpoenaed. 
It  was  the  request  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  certainly  the  Opposition  mem- 
bers, that  he  be  subpoenaed.  Now  that  is 
the  first  criticism  I  have. 

My  second  criticism  is  this.  As  the  inves- 
tigation developed,  it  become  apparent  that 
witnesses  were  under  some  considerable 
handicap.  They  did  not  have  the  advice  of 
counsel,  they  did  not  have  the  assistance,  if 
you  will,  of  counsel.  Their  individual  posi- 
tions and  their  reputations  were  subject  to 
any  indiscriminate  question  that  might  come 


into  the  minds  of  any  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  In  fact,  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  committee  was  very  elementary  and— 
I  suggested,  I  think  before— in  the  nature 
of  a  kangaroo  court. 

Now  the  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think 
is  all-important  in  this  particular  matter,  is 
this.  Investigations  of  this  sort  are  important 
in  the  conduct  of  democratic  affairs  and  the 
legislative  assembly  itself.  There  will  be 
opportunities  to  undertake  similar  investiga- 
tions in  the  future.  If  nothing  else  evolves 
and  comes  of  this  investigation,  if  we  can 
determine  in  our  own  minds  a  format  in  the 
manner  in  which  subsequent  investigations 
are  going  to  be  undertaken,  all  the  better. 

Firstly,  at  the  committee,  I  suggested  in 
this  respect,  that  we  look  at  the  American 
set-up.  I  realize  it  is  not  perfect,  but  certainly 
it  is  a  lot  better  than  what  we  saw  during 
the  past  several  weeks. 

Therein,  a  small  number  of  men  or  legis- 
lators sit  on  the  committee.  They  have  the 
assistance  of  the  devil's  advocate,  so-called, 
an  arm  of  investigation,  an  investigation 
group,  a  group  that  go  out  and  accumulate 
and  develop,  and  ferret  out  information  which 
they  present  to  the  committee  for  its  con- 
sideration before  the  public  hearing.  Then 
solicitors  or  counsels  are  appointed  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  witnesses. 

In  this  manner,  firstly,  we  have  a  me- 
thodical, logical  method  of  investigating  the 
whole  matter  in  a  prudent,  efficient  and 
complete  fashion. 

Secondly,  we  assure  the  protection,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  witnesses,  of 
normal,  human  rights  and  justice. 

And  I  think  in  the  long  run,  this  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  body  and 
the  basic  purposes  of  investigation  far  more 
effectively  than  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  serious  about 
this,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  fault 
was  that  of  the  chairman.  I  would  admit 
that,  in  years  gone  by,  this  is  the  system 
that  we  have  used.  We  have  never  evolved 
a  better  one. 

But  I  do  say  that,  as  the  result  of  what  we 
saw  and  found  in  the  experience  of  that 
investigation,  we  must  evolve  a  better  svstem. 
I  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  tell  hon.  members  today 
exactly  what  format  our  new  committee  of 
investigations    should    take. 

But  I  do  point  to  some  of  the  cardinal 
protective    devices    that    we    must    assure    in 
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any  further  investigation.     And  I  would  say 
they  are  these: 

1.  An  independent  body  or  group  must  be 
available  to  the  investigation  committee  to 
dig  up,  and  ferret  out  and  accumulate,  and 
present  and  organize  the  evidence  that  is  to 
be  presented. 

2.  I  think  that  committee  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  legal  counsel. 

3.  The  people  and  witnesses  who  do  appear 
before  the  committee  need  some  elementary 
protective  devices.  They  should  not  be 
required  to  come  and  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee and  be  subject  to  any  question  that 
may  come  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
members. 

4.  Also,  I  think  they  should  have  certain 
protection  against  allegations. 

Unless  somebody  feels  that  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  were  unwarranted  or  unnecessary 
questions  asked  at  that  committee,  that  is 
not  the  thought  that  I  am  trying  to  express. 
I  am  trying  to  think  those  members,  who  ask 
questions  that  might  be  in  this  category,  did 
so  because  it  was  the  only  way  they  could  get 
the  information  that  they  wanted.  But  I  do 
think  that,  in  attempting  to  evolve  the 
information  that  was  attempted  to  be  brought 
forth,  there  was  a  lot  to  be  desired.  I  do 
think  a  number  of  people  were  unnecessarily 
hurt,  and  I  think  that,  in  itself,  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  for  us  to  think  seriously 
about  this  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  know  that  this 
motion  was  to  come  this  afternoon.  I  am 
necessarily  speaking  extemporaneously.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that,  at  that  committee  the 
other  day,  I  asked  the  chairman  for  per- 
mission to  extend  debate  for  at  least  another 
hearing  of  public  accounts,  at  which  time  this 
very  problem,  which  I  am  discussing  today, 
could  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  must  point  out  to  the  House  that  we,  of 
the  Liberal  party,  are  very  concerned  about 
this  and  are  going  to  make  a  determined  effort 
to  press  at  that  subsequent  meeting  for  some 
solution  to  this  problem. 

I  bring  it  to  the  public  attention  of  this 
Legislature,  at  this  time,  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  report  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted is  incomplete  primarily  because  the 
witnesses  that  should  have  been  called  were 
not  called,  and  the  method  of  investigation 
that  should  have  been  undertaken  was  not 
undertaken. 

As  a  result,  we  are  in  no  position  to  say 
to  the  government  that  there  is  no  wrongdoing 
here,  everything  is  fine.    We  do  admit  that, 


as  the  result  of  the  evidence  that  was  evolved, 
we  can  make  no  allegation  of  wrongdoing. 

Now  a  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  developed  at  that  committee  meeting 
was  the  fact  that  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
seemed  to  have  a  very  indefinite  system  of 
public  tender.  We  did  make  specific  recom- 
mendations, Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  all  instances, 
public  tenders  be  called  and  not  merely 
tenders  among  a  solicited  group. 

That  recommendation  I  present  to  hon. 
members  at  this  time  as  a  specific  positive 
recommendation  to  all  public  bodies— certainly 
including  this  public  body.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  point  out  these  two 
specific  recommendations: 

1.  That  public  tenders  be  called  in  all 
instances. 

2.  That  we  take  the  time  now  to  evolve  a 
system  of  undertaking  such  future  investiga- 
tions, as  this  body  will  be  required  to  make,  in 
a  more  efficient  and  a  fairer  way,  in  a  more 
complete  way— as  I  have  tried  to  outline— and 
in  a  way  that  will  protect  the  rights,  per- 
sonalities, and  integrity  of  the  individual 
witnesses  and  other  personnel  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  before  such  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  position  in 
the  turn  of  events  in  this  particular  debate, 
I  would  presume  that  it  is  my  privilege  now 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  motion.  So 
the  amendment  that  I  would  move  is: 

That  a  body  of  this  House  be  constituted 
to  determine  ways  and  means  by  which 
subsequent  and  future  investigations  of 
this  House  will  be  conducted;  and 
secondly,  that,  with  respect  to  all  public 
bodies  and  agencies  of  this  government, 
public  tender  in  all  respects  be  required. 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  really  do  not  think  this  is  pertinent 
to  this  report  at  this  time.  This  is  true 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
we  have  set  aside  a  special  meeting  of  the 
public  accounts  committee  this  coming 
Wednesday,  at  which  previously  some  of  the 
boards  were   to  have   attended. 

We  have  called  them  off  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  discussing  a  recommendation  to 
be  presented  at  that  time  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  would  suggest  that, 
properly  for  a  good  discussion  of  it— and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  some  of  the 
things  brought  out  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition— that,  quite  properly,  discussion  on 
that  should  be  held  up  until  that  time. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  in  this 
House  where  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  in  particular, 
may  think  that  I  am  trying  to  be  inconsistent. 
I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  simple  situation  is  this,  that  what  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  says  is  absolutely 
true.  I  would  have  expected,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  should  simply  introduce 
this   report,    and   permit   no    debate. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  did— that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  did. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  was  surprised 
when  the  hon.  member  moved  the  motion. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  simply  table  his 
report  and  give  anybody  else  the  opportunity 
to  table  a  minority  report  and  leave  it  go  at 
that.    Now  that  is  frankly  what   I   thought. 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  did  not  introduce  the 
motion.  I  just  introduced  the  report  and  it 
was  on  the  objection  of  the  Opposition  that 
I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  may  be  some 
confusion  about  this,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  recall  that  I  did  specifically  ask  whether 
the  report  would  be  simply  tabled  and  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  tabling  a 
supplementary  report.   All  right. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  precisely  what  I 
did. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  that  is  what 
I  thought  would  be  done.  Then,  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion,  the  hon.  member  moved 
a  motion.  Now,  as  a  result  of  his  motion, 
I  am  doing  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing to  the  motion,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
general  observation  to  begin  with. 

In  regard  to  the  major  portion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
namely,  the  general  operations  of  the  public 
accounts  committee,  I  have  no  particular 
objection.  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  careful 
study,  though  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  on  very  sound  ground  when  he 
points  out  that  it  was  the  committee's  specific 
decision,  on  the  request  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  last  week,  that  we  should 
leave  this  for  further  discussion  at  another 
meeting,  following  which  presumably  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  in  recommendations  to  this 
House. 

However,  the  major  aspect  that  is  now 
before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  actual  report— 


the  report  on  the  investigation  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission.  And  on  that,  I  do  have 
some  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  once 
again— and  I  say  this  seriously— this  House  has 
been  presented  with  a  whitewash  report 
following  a  pretence  of  investigation  by  a 
standing  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  highly  objection- 
able. However,  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
do  it  that  way.  Completely  unfounded.  This 
is  highly  objectionable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  the  exception  of 
one  small  editorial  change,  not  a  single 
Opposition  amendment  to  the  draft  report 
was  accepted  in  committee.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  may  not  be  aware  of  all  these  facts, 
so  I  suggest  that  he  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  This  is  not  a  report  of  the  public  accounts 
committee.  It  is  a  whitewash  by  the  govern- 
ment majority  on  that  committee.  Therefore, 
this  report  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  this  Legislature. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate  reason 
for  this  investigation  was  because  of  the 
charges  that  I  made,  first  outside  this  Legis- 
lature— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Completely  unfounded. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  again  here  in  the 
Throne  debate  on  February  9.  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  none  of  the  factual 
information,  upon  which  I  based  these  charges, 
was  disproved  in  the  committee  hearings.  It 
could  not  be,  because  it  was  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  the  commission. 

However,  my  charges  were  admittedly 
based  on  bits  and  pieces  of  the  official  records. 
They  were  merely  the  documentation  of 
specific,  though  isolated,  instances  of  the 
general  charges  which  were  levelled  at  the 
commission  by  ex-commissioner  George  Inglis 
when  he  was  "fired"  by  commission  chairman 
Daley  last  summer.  And  that  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  term— "fired".  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  does  not  accept 
it. 

Clearly,  the  committee's  primary  responsi- 
bility was  to  get  the  full  story  from  Mr.  Inglis. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  that  full  story. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  government 
majority  on  the  committee  refused  to  permit, 
for  they  voted  down  a  motion  to  subpoena 
the  ex-commissioner. 

The  reason  is  beyond  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  were  afraid  to  have  the  public  hear  what 
Mr.  Inglis  is  in  a  position  to  tell. 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  for  this 
whitewash  does  not  rest  wholly  with  the 
government.  It  must  be  shared  in  part  by 
the  Liberal  party.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  called  for  an 
investigation  last  summer,  he  asked  no  more 
than  a  few  routine  questions  during  the  hear- 
ing. The  one  man  in  this  House,  who,  apart 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
knows  more  than  anybody  else  in  this 
Legislature  about  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion is  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
(Mr.  Bukator),  for  he  is  himself  an  ex-com- 
missioner. Significantly,  he  was  not  appointed 
by  the  Liberal  party  to  the  public  accounts 
committee,  where  his  detailed  knowledge 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  ferreting  out 
the  facts. 

His  sole  contribution  has  been  to  toss  a 
verbal  bouquet  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  in  this  House,  and  to  receive  a 
verbal  bouquet  in  return- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege— now  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  interrupt  here.  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  is  not  here  today.  But  I  am 
able,  Mr.  Speaker  to  tell  you  that  this  man 
was  not  deleted  or  omitted  from  the  public 
accounts  committee  for  any  of  the  reasons 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
given.  I  certainly  take  serious  objection  to 
the  allegation  that  this  was  done  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  investigation,  or 
to  curtail  in  any  way  the  evidence  that  was 
to  be  developed  from  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  take  objection  on 
behalf  of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
because  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
did  not  do  a  very  good  job  of  investigating 
this  matter  himself.  Now,  in  an  effort  to 
justify  his  ineptitude,  he  is  trying  to  accuse 
the  whole  House.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
going  to  stand  here  and  permit  this  hon. 
member  to  try  to  take  headlines  at  this 
particular   time    in   this    manner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  real  serious  problem 
was  the  problem  I  talked  about,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  object  very  seriously  to  the  accusation 
which  has  been  made  against  the  hon.  member 
for   Niagara    Falls. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
repeat  what  I  said?  I  did  not  indicate  that 
he  was  deliberately  left  off  the   committee. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What  did 
he    say? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  man  had  the  knowledge  which 
could  have  assisted  this  committee  im- 
measurably in  digging  out  the  facts- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  was  not  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  therefore,  I  am  a 
little  surprised  that  that  knowledge  was  not 
available  to  the  House,  or  that  he  is  not 
here  today.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
—let  me  proceed. 

Last  summer,  during  the  public  furore 
following  Mr.  Inglis*  statement,  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  reported  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  Evening  Review  of  August  18, 
as, 

—rallying  public  support  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  George  R.  Inglis  as  a  member  of 
the   Niagara  parks   commission. 
The  report  goes  on,  he  urged  that, 

All  fair-minded  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliation,  make  it  their 
business  to  have  Mr.  Inglis  reinstated  to 
his  rightful  position  on  the  Niagara  parks 
commission. 

He  is  reported  as  saying  that, 

He  would  consider  raising  the  issue  on 
the  floor  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  when 
it  is  opened. 

And  the  news  account  goes  on: 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Inglis  was 
asked  to  resign  by  hon.  Mr.  Daley,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  Ontario 
Minister  of  Labour,  was  "very  unjust,"  Mr. 
Bukator  said.  "It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
when  a  man  can't  express  his  own  personal 
opinion  in  this  democratic  country  of  ours 
without  being  asked   to   resign—" 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  read  that 
at  the  committee  once. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
those  bold  words  on  the  hustings,  my  ques- 
tion is,  where  is  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  during  this  whole  investigation,  includ- 
ing now?  Why  was  he  not  fighting  here  to 
correct  what  he  described  as  the  "very  unjust" 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Inglis? 

The  public  is  left  to  wonder  whether,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  associated  with  the  clique  which  runs 
the  Niagara  parks  commission,  dare  not  raise 
his  voice. 

It  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ex- 
commissioner  Inglis  should  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  testify.    It  is  puzzling  indeed 
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that    ex-commissioner    Bukator    should    have 
voluntarily  imposed  silence  upon  himself. 

Now,  if  I  am  wrong  on  that,  we  will  hear 
from  him  later. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  no  such  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  above  all, 
I  will  remind  hon.  members  that  the  only 
thing  that  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
did  at  the  committee  was  to  volunteer  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  commission's  admin- 
istration and  its  handling  of  a  so-called 
purchase  for  $375,000  after  turning  it  down 
as  a  gift. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  ask  him  a  question?  Not  one.  Not 
one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Liberal  party  did  little  more  than  go  through 
the  motions  in  pressing  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion. Time  magazine,  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  worst  sheet  that  was 
ever  distributed  in  this  country,  that  Time 
magazine.      What  has   that   got   to   do   with 

this? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  know  exactly  what 
Time  magazine  said,  and  I  take  serious 
objection  to  any  quotation  from  that  magazine 
because  I  never  made  any  statement  to  any 
editor  of  Time  magazine  with  respect  to  this 
problem  whatsoever.  And  any  statement  that 
they  attributed  to  me  is  false,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  I  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  House  and  my  party— and  particularly 
this  legislative  body— by  arguing  the  very  point 
that  I  argued  at  the  outset.  It  demonstrates 
the  fallacious  manner  in  which  people's 
character  and  reputation  can  be  slandered  in 
this  House  by  an  hon.  member  when  he  is 
now  prepared  to  read  a  statement  which  I 
tell  him  is  false.  Now,  if  he  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  read  it  after  I  have  advised  him  it 
is  false,  we  can  judge,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  a  question? 
What  statement  was  false? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  statement  that  we 
do  not  deal  with  such  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  not  just 
certain,  now,  what  the  lion,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  referring  to.  If  he  wants  to 
deny  it,  Mr.  Speaker- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  this  is  the  man 
who  defends  human  rights. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  should  stick  his  head 
back  in  the  barrel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  wants  to  deny  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  the  statement  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  after  seeing  it  in 
public  print  for  two  weeks  or  so,  he  will 
deny  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  he  does  not  know 
what  statement  I  am  going  to  make.  Here 
it  is: 

We  do  not  like  to  wag  our  finger  about 
all  these  things. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly.  That  is  the 
statement  and  he  knew  it  before  he  made  it. 
And  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
whether  or  not  that  statement  was  ever  made 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  an 
accurate  description  of  their  approach  to 
rooting  out  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing on  the  government  side  of  the  House. 
Thev  wag  their  finger  at  it  but  that  is  about 
all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  makes 
his  accusation  and  ruins  people's  character, 
and  waits  till  afterwards  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  if  the  Liberal  party 
is  going  to  abdicate  its  role  as  official  Opposi- 
tion, and  play  along  with  the  government, 
let  it  state  so  frankly  and  quickly  so  that  the 
public  will  know  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  position  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  com- 
promised during  the  pipe  line  deal,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  party  were 
understandably  silent.  But  why  are  they  silent 
on  the  Niagara  parks  commission?  Why  their 
silence  on  the  Niagara  parks  commission? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
one  thing.     Why  would  we  not  be  silent? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  the  silence  of  one 
of  the  ex-commissioners— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  did 
not  prove  one  thing.  He  should  be  put  in 
jail. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  this  is  an  all-time 
low  in  debates  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  we  come  to  this 
issue  of  character  assassination  and  smearing 
—I  want  to  deal  with  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  once  again  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  raised  this  in  the  context  of 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  report. 

This  brings  me  to  another  shocking  aspect 
of  this  whole  investigation— in  which  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal  party  must 
share  responsibility  with  the  government  on 
the  other  side. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  personal 
attacks,  about  the  tearing  down  of  reputations 
and  so  on.  Most  of  the  publicity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  connection,  has  centred  on  the  general 
manager,  Maxim  Gray.  The  committee  refused 
to  hear  the  former  deputy  chief,  Walter 
Haufschild,  because  the  information  which 
this  experienced  police  officer  can  give  regard- 
ing Niagara  parks  operations  cannot  stand  the 
light   of   day,   without   serious   repercussions. 

I  am  saying  that  until  we  have  heard  his 
evidence,  they  cannot  deny  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  the  alleged  personal  attacks  on  the 
general  manager  by  Mr.  Haufschild  are  only 
a  small  part  of  the  picture.  Because  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Inglis,  he  referred  to  him— that  is  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour— in  this  House  as  "that  vindictive 
little   man." 

However,  that  is  the  mildest  aspect  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  efforts  at  character  assassi- 
nation. When  the  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Inglis  arose  last  year,  the  hon.  Minister 
indulged  in  what  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
nothing  other  than  political  blackmail— and 
here  is  my  evidence. 

He  threatened  before  the  whole  com- 
mission—the whole  Niagara  parks  commission 
—to  have  Mr.  Inglis  unseated.  He  delivered 
such  below-the-belt  blows  as  to  say  that  Mr. 
Inglis'  association  with  a  certain  legal  firm 
was  a  Progressive-Conservative  party  appoint- 
ment—of which,  Mr.  Inglis  declared,  he 
never  had  any  knowledge.  This  is  political 
blackmail,  Mr.  Speaker,  plain  and  simple. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Inglis  declined 
to  testify  voluntarily,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  submit  to  further 
abuse    from   the   commission   chairman. 

But  before  the  committee  hearings  were 
over,  the  Liberal  party  had  joined  in  this 
same  kind  of  personal  attack,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  acknowledge  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  made  an  eloquent  plea  that  this 


kind  of  thing  should  be  avoided.  But  his 
words  fell  on  some  deaf  ears  within  his  own 
party.  In  fact,  the  echo  of  his  words  had 
hardly  died  away  before  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  was  on  his  feet  calling  Mr. 
Inglis  and  Mr.  Haufschild  "crackpots"— 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  still  say  they  are,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Inglis  was  8  times  mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Mr.  Haufschild  is  an  experienced 
police  officer  with  a  spotless  record  in  the 
Ontario  provincial  police.  Both  of  these  men 
were  publicly  smeared  as  "crackpots"  with 
no  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  and 
defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  had  the  opportunity- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     They    never    had    the 
opportunity. 

Mr.   Reaume:   Well,  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Haufschild  never  had 
the  opportunity  and  Mr.  Inglis  gave  his 
reasons  why  he  did  not  come  voluntarily. 
They  would  not  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
come  back,  with  the  assurance  there  would 
be  no  abuse. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention,  after 
these  introductory  remarks,  to  make  some 
constructive  recommendations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  will  be  a  change. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Arising  out  of  the  inquiry 
—all  right,  if  it  is  a  change,  just  listen. 

Arising  out  of  the  inquiry- 
Mr.  Reaume:  He  ought  to  change,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Arising  out  of  the  inquiry 
of  the  public  accounts  committee,  my  first 
recommendation  has  to  do  with  the  futility, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  referring  investigations  of 
this  nature  to  legislative  committees  as  long 
as  government  majorities  on  those  committees 
are  going  to  abuse  their  power  by  vetoing 
evidence  from  witnesses— all  for  the  partisan 
purpose  of  avoiding  further  embarrassment 
to  the  government. 

The  public  accounts  committee  reached 
an  all-time  low  in  this  respect. 

With  unbelievable  frankness,  the  govern- 
ment Whip,  speaking  with  all  the  authority 
of  his  position,  stated  that  the  committee  was 
set  up  on  a  political  basis;  that  it  was  right 
that  it  should  be  so;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
was    opposed    to    calling   further   witnesses— 
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even  though  the  calling  of  further  witnesses 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the  full  story. 

A  second  government  hon.  member, 
referring  to  Mr.  Haufschild  who  had  indicated 
his  willingness  to  testify,  declared  that  if  this 
witness  came  before  the  committee,  he  would 
be  crucified,  but  that  he  should  be  brought 
nonetheless.  He  subsequently  bowed  to  the 
party  Whip,  and  voted  against  bringing  this 
witness.  But  no  one  can  deny,  after  watching 
the  proceedings,  that  every  effort  would  have 
been  made  to  crucify  this  witness. 

Here,  if  ever,  was  convincing  proof  of  the 
tyranny  of  government  majority  decisions 
which  turned  the  committee  proceedings  into 
a  travesty  of  justice. 

Two  extremely  serious  results  flow  from 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  party  government,  the  com- 
mittee system,  is  being  abused  for  partisan 
purposes,  and  thereby  bringing  disrepute  on 
the  whole  Legislature.  In  other  words,  the 
law  of  Killaloe,  Mr.  Speaker— the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  put  it  well  the  other  day. 

In  the  second  place,  when  allegations  of 
serious  administration  or  malfeasance  are 
referred  to  a  legislative  committee  for  inves- 
tigation, the  public  is  entitled  to  believe— 
and  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of  them 
do  believe,  with  the  assistance  of  much  of 
the  press— that  a  full  and  judicial  inquiry  is 
made. 

But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment majority  is  used  to  whitewash  the  situa- 
tion. The  public  is  thereby  deceived  and 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  that  all 
is  well  in  the  handling  of  public  business  in 
the  province,  when  evidence  suggests  other- 
wise. 

My  first  recommendation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  therefore  be  that,  as  long  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  government  majority  is  going 
to  be  used  to  thwart  full  investigations  of 
alleged  maladministration  or  malfeasance,  and 
used  frankly  for  partisan  purposes,  that  this 
Legislature  should  adopt  the  practice  of 
referring  such  matters  to  an  independent 
judicial  inquiry.  Only  in  that  way  can  the 
public  be  given  some  assurance  that  the  situa- 
tion will  be  cleaned  up  rather  than  covered 
up. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  substantive 
issues  arising  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  the  conflict  of  interest  created  by 
persons  holding  public  office  when  they  per- 
mit their  public  and  private  affairs  to  become 
mixed. 


Involved  in  this  is  the  whole  question  of 
the  Daley  farm  which  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  committee  of  elections  and  privileges. 
But  apart  from  the  Daley  farm,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  question  is  of  foremost  importance. 

The  committee  was  informed— and  it  was 
not  disputed  by  those  involved— that,  in  the 
case  of  two  commissioners,  business  had  been 
done  with  firms  in  which  they  had  a  private 
interest:  Mr.  Fred  M.  Cairns,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Niagara  Trading  Limited,  until 
1955,  and  E.  W.  Tyrrill  who  had  been  a 
director  of  Nionta  Oils  Limited,  until  1955 
and  finally  sold  his  shares  in  1957. 

Relatively  late  in  the  committee  hearings, 
the  commission  chairman,  in  reply  to  a  query 
from  a  government  member  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
two  commissioners  had  severed  their  con- 
nections in  the  same  year  of  1955,  stated, 
in  effect,  that  there  was  some  significance. 
In  that  year,  in  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  confessed  that  he  had  learned  for 
the  first  time,  about  1955,  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a  parks  commissioner  to  share  in 
doing  public  business  with  a  firm  in  which  he 
had  a  private  interest. 

Now,  two  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  occur  in 
this  connection. 

First,  that  a  man  who  had  been  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  for  12  years  should  have  just 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  impropriety 
of  permitting  any  conflict  of  interest— one 
wonders  how  often,  in  his  ignorance  of  this 
basic  principle,  the  hon.  Minister  had  unwit- 
tingly violated,  or  tolerated  its  violation, 
during  those  12  years. 

Secondly,  however,  the  hon.  Minister 
explained  that  he  had  raised  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Cairns,  pointing  out  in  1955  that  if  he 
held  any  interest  in  a  firm  with  which  the 
commission  was  doing  business,  he  would 
have  to  sever  his  connections,  or  else  resign 
from  the  commission  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
such  advice  from  the  hon.  Minister,  which 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cairns,  with  the  result 
that  he  resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
Niagara  Trading  Limited,  would  have  been 
a  memorable  incident— not  the  kind,  I  think, 
which  would  be  readily  forgotten.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  newspaper  reporters  called 
Mr.  Cairns  following  one  of  my  public  state- 
ments, he  stated,  as  reported  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  January  23,  1960: 

I  might  have  been  connected  with  the 
Niagara  Trading  Co.  when  it  did  business 
with  the  commission.  What's  wrong  with 
that? 
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Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  firm  recognition 
of  the  basic  principle  involved  had  not  yet 
registered  with  Mr.  Cairns,  because  he  asked 
the  question,  "What's  wrong  with  that?" 

However,  it  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  benefits— this  is  significant  and  is  not  in 
the  report,  the  amendment  was  turned  down 
when  it  was  made  in  the  committee— the 
benefits  arising  from  the  original  conflict  of 
interest  continue  to  flow  to  the  companies 
concerned.  In  the  instance  of  Niagara 
Trading,  two  sons  of  Mr.  Cairns  have  a  major 
interest  in  it.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
of  the  approximately  $38,000  of  business 
in  dry  goods  done  with  3  firms,  Niagara 
Trading  received  the  lion's  share— just  under 
$23,000. 

In  the  instance  of  Nionta  Oils  Limited,  of 
the  $17,600  spent  by  the  commission  on  oil 
purchases,  just  over  half  went  to  this  firm, 
though  4  others  shared  in  the  purchases.  In 
addition,  down  through  the  years— and  this 
is  something  about  which  we  never  got  the 
full  story— Nionta  Oils  has  been  given 
further  business  installing  heating  equipment. 

The  government  refused  to  draw  attention 
in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  these  companies 
still  enjoy  a  favoured  position  even  though 
the  legal  conflict  of  interest  has  been  removed. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  area  of  conflict  of  interest  emerged 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  committee  hearings. 

General  manager  Maxim  Gray— and  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  note  this— first 
denied,  and  then  acknowledged,  that  full- 
time  personnel  of  the  commission,  during 
working  hours,  had  worked  on  his  own  private 
property  in  Fort  Erie.  The  report  states 
that  the  general  manager  had  felt  that  the 
work  of  the  full-time  personnel  on  his 
private  property  was  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  recollection,  Mr.  Gray 
advanced  no  such  view  to  the  committee.  In 
fact,  he  started  out  by  denying  that  any  such 
work  was  done,  and  only  under  persistent 
questioning  did  he  change  his  testimony  In 
any  case,  I  agree  with  the  committee  report 
which  recommended  that  this  practice  should 
end,  though  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
section  of  the  report  passed  only  after  the 
protest  of  one  government  member  of  the 
committee  who  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  practice. 

Therefore  as  a  second  recommendation, 
I  submit  that  this  government  needs  to 
reaffirm  once  again  the  principle  that  persons 
in  public  office  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, use  public  funds  to  do  business  with 


themselves    through   private    firms   in   which 
they  have  an  interest. 

This  principle  should  be  clearly  and  loudly 
proclaimed  for  the  guidance  of  all  persons 
holding  public  office,  whether  in  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  or  any  other  government 
agency,  whether  at  the  provincial  or  the 
municipal  level.  This  government  has  so 
blurred  this  principle  even  when  it,  on  occa- 
sion has  reasserted  its  validity,  that  it  is  in 
urgent  need  of  unqualified  reaffirmation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  related  to  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  is  another  on  which 
the  refusal  of  the  government  majority  on  the 
committee  to  hear  further  witnesses  has 
denied  to  the  public  full  disclosure  of  the 
facts.  I  refer  to  the  growing  tendency  where 
at  least  some  of  the  commissioners  and  top 
Niagara  parks  commission  officials  consider 
parks  property  as  their  own. 

Certain  of  the  park's  facilities  come  close 
to  being  used  as  a  private  club  for  the  com- 
missioners and  their  friends.  No  one  questions 
the  publicity  value  from  entertaining  foreign 
or  Canadian  visitors  at  the  refectory  or  at 
the  Niagara  parks  commission.  But  that  is 
quite  different  from  free  liquor  and  overnight 
accommodation  at  the  refectory  being  pro- 
vided to  the  commissioners  and  their  friends 
at  public  expense. 

Apart  from  entertainment  expenses,  some  of 
which  are  buried  in  the  publicity  account  or 
specifically  noted  for  major  entertainment  of 
regiments  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  party 
or  groups  of  distinguished  visitors,  the  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  expenses  for  meals- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Excuse  me,  would  the  hon. 
member  read  that  last  part  over  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Pardon? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Read  the  last  part  about 
the  publicity  account,  would  the  hon.  member 
read  that  over  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Yes. 

But  that  is  quite  different  from  free  liquor 
and  overnight  accommodation  at  the  refectory 
being  provided  to  the  commissioners  and  their 
friends  at  public  expense. 

Apart  from  entertainment  expenses,  some 
of  which  are  buried  in  the  publicity  account— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —or  specifically  noted  for 
major  entertainment  of  regiments  or  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's    party    or    groups    of 
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distinguished  visitors,  the  committee  was 
informed  that  expenses  for  meals  credited 
to  the  commissioner  during  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1959,  was  $3,061. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Very  small,  very  small. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these 
were  of  a  relatively  modest  amount,  but  the 
figure  for  Mr.  Cairns  was  $354.55;  for  hon. 
Mr.  Daley  was  $540.30;  and  for  Mr.  Tyrrill,  a 
private  member  of  the  commission,  was 
$930.95.  The  liquor  bill  for  the  commissioners 
was  $1,563;  and  the  expenditures  on  flowers 
and  plants,  $744;  all  in  addition  to  $779  for 
food  and  tobacco  made  in  connection  with 
actual  meetings  of  the  commission. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  is  the  free  use 
of   the   facilities    of   the   golf   course. 

Now,  some  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be 
viewed  as  petty.  In  total,  I  submit  to  hon. 
members  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  can  be  ignored.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  basis  for  gossip  throughout  the 
immediate  community— widespread  gossip 
which  arouses  suspicions  and  undermines 
confidence  in  those  responsible  for  the  parks 
administration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection 
I  suggest  a  third  recommendation  for  con- 
sideration of  this  Legislature. 

When  persons  accept  public  positions  such 
as  those  of  the  Niagara  parks  commissioner, 
and  do  so  as  a  matter  of  voluntary  public 
service,  it  would  be  far  better  to  pay  them  an 
honorarium,  large  enough  to  cover  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  as  an  alternative  to  granting 
privileges  which  open  the  door  to  abuses  that 
can  get  out  of  hand  and  which  create  the 
impression— if  not  the  reality— that  those  hold- 
ing office  are  using  public  property  for  private 
purposes.  Everything  then  would  be  on  a 
regularized  basis,  above  board  and  beyond 
suspicion. 

A  further  issue  of  concern,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  of  open  tendering  on  public  works 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  including 
chinaware,  trucks,  gasoline  and  oil.  This  was 
a  point  of  criticism  by  ex-commissioner  Inglis 
who  bluntly  asserted,  and  I  am  quoting, 
"the   patronage   system   has   been   used." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  the  hon.  member  any 
evidence  of  it?    Not  a  bit.    Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
party  did  not  give  him  a  chance  to  provide 
the  evidence. 

In  this  connection,  commission  chairman 
Daley  is  reported  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star- 


December   22,    1959— as   summarizing   works 
policy  in  this  way: 

If  a  job  was  cheaper  by  calling  tenders, 
tenders  would  be  called;  if  cheaper  without 
tenders,  due  to  the  complexity  of  some 
Niagara  parks  commission  projects,  the 
firm  considered  best  capable  would  be 
called  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  his 
explanations  both  in  this  House  and  in  the 
committee,  the  commission  chairman,  in 
effect,  confirmed  that  this  was  the  approach. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
an  unacceptable  procedure  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  public  agency.  If  tenders  are 
not  always  called,  how  is  it  possible  to  know 
that  the  job  can,  or  has,  been  done  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  public  money? 
The  argument  does  not  stand  up  that  the 
parks  system  presents  jobs  so  complex  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  lay  down  specifications  in 
calling  for  tenders. 

Every  government  department  has  to  con- 
tend with  jobs  as  complex,  if  not  more  so, 
than  those  faced  by  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission; and,  without  going  into  the  details, 
in  all  of  these  government  departments  and 
other  agencies,  techniques  have  been  worked 
out  for  coping  with  the  situation  so  that 
public  tenders  can  be  called. 

The  tender  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
to  hon.  members  is  not  something  that  should 
be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  light.  Otherwise, 
the  door  is  opened  to  the  abuse  of  jobs  being 
granted  on  a  patronage  basis,  at  added  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
political  or  personal  friends  of  the  commission. 

In  face  of  ex-commissioner  Inglis'  charge 
that  the  patronage  system  is  used,  here  was 
a  major  area  of  Niagara  parks  commission 
operations  that  required  fuller  investigation. 

However,  whatever  may  have  been  turned 
up  by  a  full  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
fourth  recommendation  to  this  Legislature— 
and  on  this  I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition— would  be  that  in  the  case  of 
Niagara  parks  commission,  as  with  all  govern- 
ment agencies,  when  work  is  done  by  any 
one  other  than  full-time  personnel,  the  prac- 
tice of  competitive  public  tendering  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Another  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  growing 
and  serious  concern  is  the  whole  status  and 
operation  of  that  department  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  known  as  the  police  force. 
Here  the  committee  did  nothing.  It  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  an  incomplete  investigation 
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—no  investigation  was  permitted  at  all,  even 
though  this  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
Niagara   parks   commission   operations. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  basic  principles 
involved  here  which  I  want  to  suggest  are 
of  very  specific  and  serious  concern  to  this 
Legislature. 

Because  of  the  committee's  refusal  to  hear 
witnesses  who  were  prepared  to  testify  on  the 
operations    of    the    police    force,     it    never 
learned,  for  example- 
Mr.   Grossman:   Who  was  that? 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.   Haufschild. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Who  else?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber said  witnesses. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  might 
have  found  others,  too,  if  he  had  just  been 
willing  to  open  the  door. 

But  the  Niagara  parks  police  force  is  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Ontario  police 
association.  I  do  not  want  to  get  this  point 
blurred,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Did 
the  hon.  member  say  that  there  were  police 
officers  present  before  that  committee  and 
refused  to  be  heard?  Is  that  what  he  is 
suggesting? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  suggesting  that  one 
police  officer  wanted  to  be  heard  and  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  come. 

The  committee  never  learned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  not  hearing  witnesses,  that  the 
Niagara  parks  police  force  is  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Ontario  police  association. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  accept- 
ance, many  of  them  by  the  former  deputy 
chief,  Walter  Haufschild. 

Indeed,  I  am  informed  that,  when  the 
commission  has  sent  two  of  their  force  to 
the  police  college  each  year  in  the  recent 
past,  the  favourite  quip  among  other  police- 
men in  the  college  is,  "Here  come  the  guards 
and  caretakers  from  the  Niagara  parks." 

Mr.  Grossman:  Why  did  the  hon.  member 
not  bring  that  up? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  not  given  an 
opportunity. 

Quite  apart,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  morale 
problem  that  this  must  create,  I  point  to  all 
this  as  evidence  of  the  unacceptable  status 
of  the  parks  police  force  among  policemen 
generally  in  this  province. 

In  outlining  the  reasons  for  this  situation, 


I  submit  that  there  is  an  underlying  principle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  consider. 

Policemen  are  not  in  the  same  master- 
servant  relationship  as  any  other  employees. 
In  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  a  police- 
man, a  man  takes  an  oath  to  fulfil  certain 
duties,  spelled  out  in  The  Police  Act,  namely, 
to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  protect  the 
public,  and  to  process  apparent  offences  with- 
out fear  or  favour. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  a  policeman 
is  normally  responsible  to  a  police  commission 
which  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  policeman's 
peculiar  and  special  position.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  I  am  curious 
to  know  to  what  individual  or  body  a  police- 
man is  responsible,  in  the  absence  of  a  police 
commission. 

I  assume  that,  initially,  it  would  be  to  the 
police  chief,  then  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Niagara  parks  commission,  and  finally  to 
the  parks  commission  as  a  whole. 

If  these  channels  are  not  clear  and  open 
to  the  member  of  the  force,  then  a  police- 
man—and I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to 
think  about  this— then  a  policeman  can  be 
faced  with  a  sharp  conflict  of  loyalty,  on  the 
one  hand  to  his  oath  to  uphold  the  respon- 
sibilities of  any  police  officer,  on  the  other 
hand  to  his  immediate  superiors,  if  they  are 
giving  orders,  or  acting  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Those  are  good  points.  Why 
did  the  hon.  member  not  bring  them  up  so 
we  could  discuss  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
Niagara  parks  commission. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  members  of  its  force  are  not  acceptable 
for  membership  in  the  Ontario  police  associa- 
tion, because  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  while  on  duty,  tasks 
which  are  clearly  not  those  of  a  policeman. 
But  the  committee  refused  to  hear  witnesses 
who  could  have  documented  this.  Therefore, 
I  shall  go  no  further  into  that  aspect  of  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly  much 
more  serious  than  these  so-called  petty  con- 
siderations, is  another  matter,  the  allegation 
that  the  parks  police  force,  obviously  with 
the  approval  of  the  top  administration,  often 
hushes  up  offences— all  on  the  highly  question- 
able theory  that  nothing  should  become  public 
which  might  reflect  on  the  good  name  of  the 
parks  system,  and  hurt  the  tourist  trade. 
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It  is  against  this  background  that  the  case 
of  former  deputy  chief  Walter  Haufschild 
becomes  relevant  as  a  matter  for  consideration 
of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Haufschild  has  a  spot- 
less record  after  years  of  service  in  the 
Ontario  provincial  police,  prior  to  transferring 
to  the  Niagara  parks  commission  in  1956.  As 
an  officer  in  the  Ontario  provincial  police, 
trainees  were  often  sent  to  him  because  of 
his  reliability  and  keen  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  policeman. 

I  have  personally  been  informed  by  persons 
who  were  in  the  Niagara  parks  police  force 
that,  as  recruits,  they  could  go  to  Walter 
Haufschild,  above  everybody  else  on  the 
force,  knowing  that  he  was  willing  and  able 
to  give  them  information  on  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  what  their  responsibilities 
were  as  policemen. 

The  Haufschild  family,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
highly  regarded  in  the  Niagara  Falls  com- 
munity—a family  of  4  daughters,  two  of  whom 
the  parents  have  put  through  for  teachers, 
while  the  other  two  are  still  in  high  school. 
The  Haufschilds  play  their  part  in  community 
activities.  Mrs.  Haufschild  is  organist  and 
musical  director  in  church  work. 

And  only  recently— since  his  dismissal— Mr. 
Haufschild  has  assisted  his  wife  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  highly  successful  "march  of 
dimes"  campaign  in  Niagara  Falls. 

I  repeat  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  as  a 
necessary  corrective  to  the  false  impression  of 
Mr.  Haufschild  that  has  been  created  by 
some  of  the  comments  and  publicity  arising 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  public  accounts 
committee. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  if 
Walter  Haufschild  has  a  fault,  it  is  the  rather 
rare  and  commendable  one  of  a  somewhat 
inflexible  sense  of  duty.  He  insisted  on  acting 
as  an  experienced  and  as  a  competent  police 
officer  should  act,  in  a  force  which,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission, operates  more  as  a  hush-hush  corps— 
so  much  so,  I  repeat,  that  its  members  are  not 
acceptable  in  the  Ontario  police  association. 

Now,  if  all  this  were  merely  of  theoretical 
concern,  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad. 
But  to  come  down  to  specifics,  some  of  the 
consequences,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  highly 
dangerous. 

For  example,  on  June  9,  1959,  in  the 
occurrence  book,  No.  212,  of  the  Niagara 
parks  police  force,  the  following  is  recorded: 

Const.  Howe,  car  No.  3,  Dufferin  Islands, 
called  headquarters  saying  a  girl  had  just 


reported    to    him,    a    man    was    exposing 
himself. 
The  occurrence  book  goes  on  to  record: 

A  man  answering  the  description  given 
by  the  complainant  was  located  in  the 
bushes  on  the  east  side  of  the  swimming 
hole;  he  was  taken  to  the  office  and  follow- 
ing interrogation  by  Sergeant  Spring,  he 
was  allowed  to  go. 

This  is  the  case  on  which  Mr.  Haufschild 
tried  to  get  action.  All  his  efforts  within 
the  police  force  and  within  the  commission 
administration  were  in  vain.  So  he  finally 
took  the  only  course  open  to  him,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  wrote  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  chairman  of  the  commission,  a  letter 
which  I  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  read 
to  the  public  accounts  committee. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  coldly 
factual  way,  Mr.  Haufschild  spelled  out  the 
official  record  as  it  was  recorded  in  the 
occurrence  book.  He  added  further  informa- 
tion which  he  had  himself  secured  by  pursuing 
the  case— that  the  man  involved  "stood  com- 
pletely nude  before  several  small  girls,"  and 
referred  to  other  pieces  of  evidence  which 
indicated  a  serious  case  of  sex  deviation.  I 
will  not  drag  those  sordid  details  in.  With 
hon.  members'  sensitivities,  I  have  left  that 
out. 

Mr.  Haufschild  went  on  in  his  letter  to 
express  the  view,  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  surely 
unchallengeable,  that  "an  occurrence  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  serious  nature."  He  reminded  the 
chairman  of  the  danger  to  young  girls  which 
such  a  man  presented.  He  offered  his  services 
for  further  investigation  and  prosecution,  con- 
cluding, "occurrences  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
tolerated,  and  every  effort  should  be  applied 
in  this  case  to  determine  a  proper  conclusion." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  letter 
is  beyond  reproach.  Mr.  Haufschild  was 
doing  nothing  more,  or  less,  than  his  oath 
as  a  police  officer  demanded. 

Anyone  who  has  even— and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
might  listen  to  this— any  man  who  has  even 
a  fleeting  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
available  in  this  field,  knows  that  a  man 
driven  to  the  kind  of  sex  deviation  evident 
in  this  case  is  in  serious  need  of  treatment. 
This  is  a  serious  criminal  offence,  and  rightly 
so— for  the  offender  must,  for  the  protection 
of  society,  be  apprehended  for  the  necessary 
treatment.  Failure  to  do  this  is  no  kindness 
to  anyone,  for  such  a  man  is  potentially 
capable  of  rape,  or  even  murder,  of  some 
young  girl  on  a  future  occasion. 

But    I    emphasize,    Mr.    Speaker,    to    this 
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House,  the  fact  that  nothing  was  done  about 
it.  Chairman  Daley  informed  the  public 
accounts  committee  that,  when  he  received 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Haufschild,  he  was  dis- 
gusted, he  would  not  have  it  in  his  files,  he 
destroyed  it.  This  matter  now  becomes,  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  responsibility 
of  this  Legislature. 

My  final  recommendation,  therefore,  is  this, 
that  the  whole  operations  of  the  Niagara 
parks  police  force  should  become  the  subject 
of  a  judicial  inquiry  set  up  by  this  govern- 
ment; and  that  this  specific  instance  of 
indecent  exposure,  and  the  failure  to  process 
the  case,  should  receive  special  attention. 

Furthermore,  the  commission  chairman's 
prudish  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon- 
sible dismissal  of  the  indecent  exposure  case, 
once  it  had  been  drawn  to  his  attention,  was 
a  gross  neglect  of  public  safety,  notably  that 
of  young  girls  in  the  community  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  an  inexcusable  failure  to  take 
action  in  face  of  an  obvious  neglect  by  the 
parks  police  to  process  a  criminal  offence. 

This  was  such  an  irresponsible  act  on  the 
part  of  the  commission  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  suggest  to  this  government  that  it  has 
no  alternative  but  to  ask  for,  and  accept  the 
chairman's  resignation  from  the  parks  com- 
mission. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  this 
House  that  this  police  officer  who,  in  the 
words  of  ex-commissioner  Inglis  was  "ruth- 
lessly dismissed  without  an  appeal  of  any 
kind,"  and  who  has,  for  the  past  7  months, 
been  in  the  category  euphemistically  referred 
to  as  "on  leave  of  absence  and  awaiting 
transfer"  should  be  given  another  job  in  the 
government  service. 

No  employer— least  of  all  a  public  employer 
—has  the  right  to  turf  a  man  out  of  employ- 
ment—and if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  interested  in  individuals  who  have  been 
done  a  great  disservice  and  have  been  hurt- 
no  man  has  the  right  to  be  turfed  out  with- 
out any  appeal  at  all,  at  the  age  of  60,  and 
then,  for  the  employers  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  particularly  public  em- 
ployers. 

In  conclusion,  this  report  of  the  public 
accounts  committee,  with  reference  to  the 
Niagara  parks  commission,  is  so  completely 
unsatisfactory  that  I  urge  the  Legislature  to 
vote  against  its  acceptance— and  to  leave  the 
responsibility  with  the  government,  where  it 
rightly  rests,  to  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
fit  to  complete  the  investigation  and  correct 
the  situation  within  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission. 


The  CCF  concurs  in,  and  would  strongly 
urge  consideration  of,  an  amendment  that 
was  made— in  committee,  incidentally  but  not 
here  today— by  a  Liberal  hon.  member,  that 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  should  be 
brought  under  the  appropriate  government 
department,  to  be  operated  and  to  be  super- 
vised on  the  same  basis  as  other  parks  in  the 
province— in  short,  that  the  Niagara  parks 
commission  itself  should  be  disbanded. 

Now,  as  a  final  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  this,  that  if  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  stands  as  an 
amendment— I  do  not  know  whether  he  wants 
to  withdraw  the  first  aspect  of  it  since  it  is 
going  to  the  committee  for  further  discussion 
—but  if  he  leaves  his  amendment  with  regard 
to  public  tendering,  we  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment.  But  we  shall  vote  against  the 
report  as  a  whole,  because  I  have  attempted 
to  document,  in  a  serious  and  constructive 
way,  why  this  report  is  nothing  but  a  white- 
wash. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  one  or  two  observations  that  I 
wanted  to  make  on  this  subject,  now  that  it 
is  up  for  debate.  I  have  not  got  a  pamphlet 
with  me  to  read,  which  will  be  acceptable, 
I  imagine,  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House. 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  type  of  speech  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  makes.  He 
is  at  his  best  when  he  is  making  that  particular 
type  of  a  speech. 

But  two  things  stand  out  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party 
to. 

One  of  them  was  his  attack  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  with  the  slimy 
insinuation— and  I  do  not  know  any  better,  or 
a  more  fertile  mind  that  that  sort  of  an 
insinuation  can  emanate  from.  My  hon. 
friend  has  suggested,  by  insinuation,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  had  almost 
been  a  party  to  a  whitewash. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  my  hon.  friend— if  he  is 
susceptible  to  reason  in  any  form  at  all— I 
want  to  say  to  him  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  in  no  way  sought  to  curtail 
the  investigation  before  the  public  accounts 
committee.  On  every  opportunity,  he  helped 
the  Liberal  party  in  its  investigation  before 
the  committee. 

It  is  most  unfair  for  my  hon.  friend  to 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  in  any  way,  fell  down  in  his  duty  before 
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the  committee,  or  before  his  own  party,  in 
his  activity  before  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

Now  the  other  point  that  I  want  to  bring 
up,  has  to  do  with  my  hon.  friend's  sly 
insinuation  again,  that  the  clique  who  runs 
the  Niagara  parks  commission,  somehow  or 
other  has  got  to  the  Opposition  and  had 
lessened  its  activities  before  the  committee. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  frankly  and  as  earnestly  as  I 
can,  that  I  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
wishes  of  any  clique  in  my  political  career. 
Moreover,  every  hon.  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  feels  and  acted  the  same  way  in  respect 
to  this  matter.  Nothing  that  emanated  from 
the  Niagara  parks  commission,  as  a  body, 
either  deterred  us  from  seeking  information 
in  the  committee  nor  suppressed  us,  because 
we  had  no  interest  in  them  as  a  committee, 
save  to  find  out  if  their  activities  had  been 
in  harmony  with  the  advanced  business 
practices. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  took  an  active  part 
before  that  committee.  My  hon.  friend,  this 
afternoon,  said  he  was  responsible  for  the 
committee  meeting  being  called.  In  his 
opening  sentences  he  let  it  be  known,  far 
and  wide,  that  he  was  the  author  of  this 
inquiry,  that  it  was  his  efforts  alone  almost, 
one  would  think  to  hear  him  say  it,  that 
brought   about  this   inquiry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  they  were. 

Mr.  Oliver:  So  they  were,  he  says.  Well, 
if  they  were,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  he  made  a  very  poor  job  of  proving  his 
case  before  the  public  accounts  committee. 
And  on  the  basis  of  his  failure  to  prove  his 
charges- 
Interjection   by    Mr.    MacDonald. 

Mr,  Oliver:  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that 
mumbling.  It  does  not  irritate  me,  but  it 
annoys   me   a   little   bit. 

On  the  basis  of  my  hon.  friend's  exam- 
ination before  that  committee,  he  failed  I 
suggest,  to  substantiate,  in  the  main,  the 
things  that  he  had  charged  as  being  wrong 
with  the  commission  and  its  activities.  Then 
he  comes  into  the  House  today  and  tries  to 
blame  the  Opposition  for  his  own  failure.  He 
wants  to  put  on  the  backs  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  in  this  House  the  responsibility 
for  his  failure  to  prove  his  own  case. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  going  a  long  distance  even  for  my  hon. 


friend,   and  the   distance  that  he   can   go  in 
these   matters   is   quite   a   way   indeed. 

I  want  to  put  this  before  the  House  now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  My  hon.  friend  suggested  by 
inference  again— because  he  is  not  man  enough 
to  come  out  and  say  it  openly— by  inference 
again  he  suggested  that  the  official  Opposition 
were  slack  in  helping  Mr.  Inglis  come  before 
that  committee. 

Now  I  say  to  this  House,  and  the  records 
will  bear  my  words  out,  that  we  were  most 
anxious  to  have  Mr.  Inglis  come  before  the 
committee.  When  it  was  suggested  by  the 
government  forces  that  he  had  been  invited, 
and  had  not  complied  with  the  invitation  to 
come,  we  then  asked  that  the  subpoenaing 
powers  of  the  committee  be  used  to  bring  him 
before  the  committee. 

I  want  to  say  here  now  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  administration, 
from  their  point  of  view,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  committee's  activity. 

Mr.  Inglis  was  the  man  who  should  have 
been  there,  and  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
committee's  report  this  afternoon,  principally 
because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Inglis  was  not 
called.  He  was  the  man  who  presumably 
gave  my  hon.  friend  the  information  upon 
which  he  based  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  never.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  the  question  of  personal  privilege. 
My  question  of  personal  privilege  is  this. 
I  have  never  yet  met  in  my  life  nor  spoken 
with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  then  what  does  he 
he  mean  when  he  says  he  is  taking  responsi- 
bility of  making  charges- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  quoting  from  the 
public  press  to  which  he  gave  the  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  speculates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  can  speculate. 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  hon.  friend  tries  to  look 
all  ways  at  once  and  he  cannot  see  all  ways 
at  once. 

We  voted  to  bring  before  that  committee 
any  evidence  which  we  thought  was  pertinent, 
and  I  suggest  to  him,  that  his  insinuations  are 
without  foundation,  and  I  will  tell  him  where 
they  rise  from,  just  when  I  am  on  my  feet. 

Ever  since  the  last  election,  my  hon.  friend 
has  been  like  a  petulant  child.  He  has  been 
very  incensed  because  he  did  not  get  the 
nod  from  the  public,  that  he  thought  he  was 
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going  to  get,  in  the  last  provincial  election. 
When  he  comes  into  this  House,  every  action 
that  he  takes  stems  from  that  jealousy  that 
he  has  in  his  heart,  that  the  people  of  the 
province  responded  to  the  invitation  that  the 
Liberal  party  be  not  only  the  Opposition,  but 
the  strong  Opposition  in  this  Legislature.  He 
felt  that— and  my  hon.  friend  has  said,  time 
and  time  again,  that  when  the  people  get  a 
chance  to  speak,  their  verdict  is  clear-cut  and 
dynamic.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  hon.  friend.     He  is  jealous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now  he  knows  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  jealousy  will  get  a  person 
nowhere. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will  get  the  Liberals 
nowhere. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  it  is  getting  us  a  lot 
further  than  it  is  getting  him.  I  will  say 
that. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to 
the  committee  itself  and  the  examination 
before  the  public  accounts  committee,  that 
I  feel— as  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
has  very  clearly  pointed  out— that  this  sort 
of  committee  indeed  has  its  limitations  in 
this  present  day  and  age. 

And,  I  go  along  with  my  hon.  leader 
entirely  in  suggesting  that  this  House  itself 
should  examine  a  better  way  of  handling 
these  matters  before  a  public  acounts  com- 
mittee. And  I  say  that,  for  this  reason,  that 
this  sort  of  committee,  and  this  kind  of 
examination  may  have  been  all  right  in  the 
days  when  our  revenue  was  $20  million,  $30 
million,  or  $40  million,  but  now  it  is  around 
$1  billion  a  year. 

I  would  say  to  hon.  members  that  even 
the  Gordon  committee  report  rather  suggested, 
I  think,  that  there  should  be  a  continuing 
committee  to  carry  out  examinations  in 
between  sessions,  insofar  as  governmental 
activities  are  concerned. 

And  I  do  feel,  therefore,  that,  even  though 
this  sort  of  committee  has  served  its  purpose 
in  the  past,  in  contact  with  present-day  con- 
ditions, it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  And  I 
make  this  suggestion  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, that,  with  honesty  and  purpose  of  mind, 
we  should  sit  down  and  examine  and  try  to 
find  a  much  better  way  to  carry  on  a  very 
important  segment  of  government  in  this 
province. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  suggestion  I 
want  to  make,  and  this  may  be  a  trifle  bold, 


and  it  may  agree  with  the  viewpoint  of  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  South.  I  am  skeptical 
of  it  because  of  its  relationship  to  what  my 
hon.  friend  has  recommended.  But  I  feel 
this,  that,  inasmuch  as  we  not  only  have  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  in  Ontario  now, 
but  we  have  commissions  governing  other 
great  parks  in  this  great  province- 
Mr.  Nixon:  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Oliver:  One  of  them,  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brant  suggests,  is  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  may  very  well  be  that,  if  proper  support 
is  given  to  the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commis- 
sion, that  it  will,  in  time,  be  a  larger  com- 
mission than  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
itself. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  day  has  come  in  this  province  when  the 
dynasty,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  should  be  dissolved 
and  broken  down.  It  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  other  parks  of  the  province,  and  a 
board  or  commission  should  rule  over  the 
parks  of  Ontario.  They  should  not  be 
segregated  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  also— I  think  perhaps  this  was  a 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
auditor  for  the  province  of  Ontario  should 
audit  the  books,  not  only  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission,  but  of  every  other  parks  com- 
mission and  every  other  commission,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  province  if  it  is  feasibly 
possible. 

I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in 
respect  to  this  commission  and  the  hearings 
before  the  public  accounts  committee,  my 
summing  up  of  the  matter  is  this: 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  motion  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  first  because 
Mr.  Inglis  could,  and  should,  have  been  the 
principal  witness;  he  is  a  man  who  publicly 
stated  that  he  knew  some  things  that  he 
wanted  to  tell.  If  that  sort  of  man,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  want  to  come  willingly,  he 
should  be  brought  by  subpoena;  and  I  suggest 
that  the  government  members  made  a 
very  serious  error  of  judgment,  if  nothing 
worse,  in  not  calling  Mr.  Inglis  before  the 
committee. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion when  he  says  that  the  contracts  for  road 
work,  and  for  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Niagara  parks  commission,  should 
be  let  by  tender.  I  think  that  principle 
should  be  adhered  to  in  all  public  business 
in  this  province.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be   anv   deviation   from   it.      I   do   not  think 
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there    should   be    any    opportunity   to    do    it 
any  other  way,  except  by  public  tender. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  committee's  report 
on  that  account. 

So  far  as  the  accounts  for  liquor  and  so 
on  are  concerned,  I  am  frank  to  say  this, 
that  I  could  not  see  honestly  that  there  was 
very  much  wrong  with  it.  I  actually  could 
not,  and  I  think  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  said  that  I  felt  they  had  greatly  over- 
stepped the  right  position  in  respect  to  those 
charges. 

I  might  perhaps  agree  with  some  of  the 
other  things  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  said.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  that,  while  the  Liberal  party  before 
the  committee  felt  that  my  hon.  friend  did 
not  substantiate  his  charges,  we  felt  that 
the  official  Opposition  brought  out  by  ques- 
tioning, and  by  motion,  and  by  resolution, 
certain  factors  that  led  us  to  believe  that, 
while  the  charges  themselves  in  the  main 
were  not  proven,  there  were  certain  practices 
going  on  in  the  commission  with  which  we 
did  not  agree.  Because  of  that,  we  are  going 
to  vote,  when  the  motion  comes,  against 
the  report  itself. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a 
little  difficult  to  know  just  exactly  what 
position  to  adopt  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
a  committee  that  still  has  to  meet,  it  should 
be  expected  of  me  that  I  will  maintain,  even 
in  the  House,  sort  of  an  impartial  position,  or 
whether  I  should,  where  I  think  I  would  be 
justified,  attack  the  positions  that  have  been 
taken  by  certain  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  some  instances.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
too  sure. 

Suppose  I  put  it  this  way;  that  I  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  confine  myself  to  giving  an 
impartial  chairman's  view  of  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made.  Where  I 
think  it  should  be  necessary  to  correct  any 
of  the  statements  which,  in  my  view  are  incor- 
rect, I  shall  do  so,  and  let  other  hon.  members 
perhaps  deal  with  the  other  facet  of  it. 

First,  I  think  in  line  with  this,  I  should 
say  that  there  are  a  number  of  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  apparently  decided  that 
it  was  not  too  important  what  facts  were 
brought  out  from  the  committee,  that  what 
is  important  is  what  kind  of  political  capital 
they  Can  make  of  it. 

Insofar  as  I  see,  as  chairman,  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  any  charges  or  statements 
made  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 

For  example,  in  this  morning's  paper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.   member  for  York  Centre 


is  quoted  as  having  spoken  in  Niagara  Falls 
over  the  weekend  and  having  stated: 

After  the  investigation  was  completed, 
the  committee  chairman  called  a  meeting 
and  announced  that  he  "just  happened  to 
complete  his  report  that  morning." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  quite  what  hap- 
pened. I  did  not,  as  chairman,  call  the 
meeting  without  notice  to  every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  knew  a 
week  ahead  of  time  that  that  meeting  was 
going  to  be  held. 

Secondly,  I  did  not  state,  as  is  quoted  here, 
that  I  just  happened  to  complete  the  report 
that  morning.  I  stated  that  I  happened  to 
have  had  it  typed  that  morning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hon.  members,  I  should  say  that  I  made  2  or 
3  or  4  drafts  of  the  report  I  planned  on 
presenting,  and  I  kept  changing  the  wording 
of  it  until  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  and 
I  had  it  typed  that  morning. 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by  certain 
members  of  the  committee  who  asked  whether 
there  were  enough  copies  for  them,  and  I 
explained  to  them  that  was  the  reason  there 
were  no  other  copies. 

Further,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
stated  where  normally  25  or  30  of  the  50 
committee  members  would  be  in  attendance, 
every  Conservative  member  attended  this 
particular  meeting  and  they  voted  for  the 
report  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  only  50  members  of  the  committee 
altogether,  and  not  50  Conservative  members. 
Of  course,  the  implication  here  is  that  there 
was  a  special  reason,  at  that  particular  meet- 
ing, for  making  sure  that  all  of  the  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  committee  were  in 
attendance  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was.  There  was 
a    special   reason. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point 
out  that,  of  all  of  the  meetings— there  have 
been  5  meetings  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee at  which  this  particular  problem  was 
discussed— and  of  all  of  those  meetings  this 
was,  from  a  standpoint  of  attendance,  the 
worst  attendance  by  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  that  committee. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  that  information  is  not  correct. 
The  worst  attendance  before  any  committee 
of  this  House  since  the  session  started  was  at 
the  committee  of  travel  and  publicity. 
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Mr.,  Grossman:  I  am  speaking  to  the 
charge  made,  the  implications  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre, 
that  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  packing 
the  committee  at  this  particular  meeting  to 
make  sure  that  the  report  was  forced  through. 
I  am  pointing  out  that,  of  35  Conservative 
members  of  that  committee  in  attendance, 
at  its  peak  at  that  meeting  were  18,  which 
was  the  poorest  attendance  of  the  Conserva- 
tive members  of  any  of  those  public  accounts 
committee  meetings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  chairman,  I  saw 
that,  at  some  stages,  there  were  more  of  the 
Opposition  than  there  were  of  the  Conserva- 
tive  members. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
February  17  meeting,  there  were  26  Con- 
servative members  and  12  Opposition  mem- 
bers, plus  the  chairman,  a  majority  of  14. 

On  February  24,  23  Conservative  mem- 
bers, and  12  Opposition  members,  a  majority 
of  11. 

On  March  2,  there  were  21  Conservative 
members  and  10  Opposition  members,  a 
majority  of  11. 

On  March  9,  28  Conservative  members  and 
13  Opposition  members,  a  majority  of  15. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre,  at  its  peak  there 
were  a  majority  of  8  members,  a  majority  of 
8  Conservative  members  at  its  peak. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Where  does 
the  hon.  member  get  his  figures  from? 

Mr.  Grossman:  These  are  the  official  roll 
calls   signed   by   the   secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  they  come  and  go. 
There  were  some  that  did  not  answer  to 
roll  call,  that  came  in  after. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
those  members  of  the  committee,  who  were 
paying  attention,  noticed  that  the  chairman 
made  it  his  business,  at  every  meeting,  to 
add  the  names  of  those  members  who  came 
in,  and,  if  there  is  any  meeting  at  which 
members  were  in  attendance  at  any  time 
and  are  not  marked  here,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  correct  me. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  only  in  relation  to 
the  suggestion  that  we  had  a  great  number 
of  Conservative  members  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  matters 
which  were  raised  here,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  as 
well.     I   say,   mind  you,  it  was  a  rather  full 


investigation,  insofar  as  the  powers  of  the 
public  accounts  committee  are  concerned  as 
a  standing  committee— insofar  as  the  powers 
which  a  standing  committee  has. 

And  I  think  it  was  pointed  out,  perhaps  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  that,  if  we 
were  hampered,  it  was  because  of  the  general 
rules  for  standing  committees,  certainly  not 
because  there  was  any  attempt  to  whitewash, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  calls  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  screamed  "white- 
wash" the  very  first  meeting  we  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  was  obviously 
railroading— 

Mr.  Grossman:  And  it  was  fairly  obvious 
that,  no  matter  what  the  results  of  the  con- 
siderations of  the  committee  were  found  to 
be,  he  would  have  screamed  "whitewash" 
anyway.  And,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  did  not  go  there  for  that. 

In  regard  to  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls;  I  do  not  know  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  thinks  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  could  have 
added  something  to  the  committee,  why  he 
did  not  ask  the  committee  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  attend.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  not  have  had  to  be  subpoenaed. 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  come;  why  did  not 
the  hon.  member  call  for  him? 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  there?  And 
did  not  the  hon.  member  ask  him  questions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  there 
on  one  occasion  to  support  the  administration 
of  their  handling  of— 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  was  there  at  least 
on  one  occasion  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  made  a  statement  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  questions  were  asked.  But  that  is  beside 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  any  member  of 
that  committee  had  the  right  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  call  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  forward  to  give  evidence- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  members  would  have 
voted  it  down.  We  asked  for  a  few  others 
and    the    request    was    voted   down. 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  that  basis,  there  is 
hardly  use  in  discussing  it  at  all,  because 
if  we  point  out  that  the  hon.  member  had 
the  right  to  call  anyone  or  invite  someone 
to  the  committee,  it  is  merely  said,  "Well, 
you  would  not  have  invited  him  anyway." 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  we  did  not. 
The  others  we  asked  for  were  voted  down, 
so  what  argument  has  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  got? 

Mr.  Grossman:  In  any  case,  it  is  patently 
ridiculous,  insofar  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  is  concerned,  because  obviously 
he  would  have  been  in  a  position  where,  even 
if  he  had  not  wanted  to  appear— and  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  had  no  objection— he 
would  have  appeared  if  he  had  been  called. 
So  his  evidence  was  not  given  and  was  not 
taken  because  apparently  it  was  not  required 
by  someone  who  complains  about  it  now. 

Insofar  as  some  statements  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  has  used  the  term  "witnesses 
not  called"  quite  frequently,  as  I  remember. 

I  would  like,  for  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  out  that  this  is  not  correct,  that 
Mr.  Inglis  for  one  was  called.  He  was  not 
subpoenaed,  he  was  invited  and  chose  not 
to  appear.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  is,  it 
was  because  he  was  afraid  of  being  abused. 
I  do  not  know  by  whom  he  would  have  been 
abused,  other  than  by  the  people  who  were 
abusing  other  witnesses,  without  even  having 
been   called. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  because  he  said 
he  did  not  want  to  be  subjected  to  further 
abuse  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
Now   deal   with   the   facts. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  also  made  the  suggestion  that 
witnesses  should  have  been  represented  by 
counsel,  or  that  it  would  be  better  if  some 
system  were  employed  whereby  witnesses 
were  represented  by  counsel,  to— well— to 
protect  their  rights. 

Actually  if  they  are  represented  before  the 
committee,  as  constituted  today,  they  would 
have  no  more  rights  than  they  have  today. 
An  hon.  member  of  this  Legislature  can  say 
anything  he  likes  and  no  one  can  stop  him. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  I  had  made 
a  public  statement  that  I  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  parliamentary  immunity  which  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  have,  and  this 
is  precisely  one  of  the  reasons.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  could  be  protected  against 
any  charge  by  an  hon.  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, unless  we  go  into  a  more  refined 
system  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  talking  about,  and  which  will  perhaps 
be  discussed  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Haufschild  is  concerned, 
the  hon.  members  will  recall  that  I,  in  the 


first  instance,  after  having  examined  all  of 
the  correspondence  relating  to  his  case, 
advised  the  committee  that,  in  my  view,  he 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  has  been  pointed  out- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  read  the  corres- 
pondence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  read  some  of 
my  comments  about  the  operation- 
Mr.  Grossman:  The  chairman  has  to  give 
some  sort  of  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  committee  is  conducted. 
If  it  is  the  chairman's  view  that  a  person 
called  to  that  committee  would  add  nothing 
to  it,  but  perhaps  create  a  bad  precedent,  I 
think  the  hon.  members  must  agree  this  is 
his  duty. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  had  referred  to  this  gentleman  as  a 
"crackpot."  I  was  not  too  happy  about 
having  anyone  employ  that  term  at  the 
committee. 

However,  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  "crack- 
pot," to  make  the  statement  that  a  person 
is  a  "crackpot,"  and  at  the  same  time  to 
invite  him  to  the  committee  to  give  evidence 
is  to  the  committee  chairman's  mind,  rather 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So,  the  chairman  was 
supporting  his  views  by  not  inviting  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  an  excuse  for  not 
inviting  him.  There  is  a  story  of  Liberal 
alliance  if  ever  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  in  respect  of  the 
police  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  or  one  of  his  hon.  colleagues,  did  not 
ask  for  the  chief  of  police  to  be  called  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  was  giving  guidance  to  the  com- 
mittee,  why   did   not  he   suggest   it? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Nothing  was  mentioned 
about  the  Niagara  parks  police  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  committee  was  faced  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Haufschild  should 
be  called  or  not.     I  have  the  correspondence 
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relating  to  this  matter,  and  if  the  hon.  mem- 
bers wish  me  to  read  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Incidentally,  a  great  deal  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in 
respect  of  Mr.  Haufschild  and  the  police 
commission,  is  quite  obviously  based  on  part 
of  the  correspondence  and  not  all  of  it.  And 
I  am  rather  surprised— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  part  did  I  leave 
out? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  rather  surprised  that 
he  made  statements  on  such  little  information 
as  he  did  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  parts  did  I  leave 
out? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  wonder  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  took  the  trouble  of 
asking  the  police  chief  for  his  version  of  what 
happened  and  why  he  did  not,  as  I  say,  call 
the  police  chief?  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  not  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  suggest  it?  Why  did 
he  not  suggest  it?  Here  is  a  chairman  who 
just  said  he  gave  guidance  to  the  committee, 
why  did  he  not  suggest  it? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  let  me  finish,  please. 
Now  that  we  are  discussing  this  and  in 
retrospect,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  been 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  ruled 
out  discussion  of  the  police  force. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  at  no  time  ruled  out  a 
discussion  of  the  police  force  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  did. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not.  I  did  not, 
because  the  police  force  is  obviously  a  part 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  it  is. 

Mr.  Grossman:  However,  I  want  to  point 
out  that,  at  no  time  was  the  chief  asked  for. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  correspon- 
dence, in  respect  of  Mr.  Haufschild,  which 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not 
help  the  committee  at  all. 

And  in  respect  of  a  so-called  sex  offence, 
which  the  hon.  member  brings  up,  it  is  a 
very  distasteful  subject  the  way  it  is  written 
in  these  letters,  Mr.  Speaker.     I  am  rather 


surprised,  too,  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parents  action 
league,  of  which  I  am  a  member  of  the  board, 
without  first  making  sure  that  he  had  all  of 
the  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  members  to 
restrain  themselves  a  little  with  regard  to 
the  interjections  and  allow  the  speakers  who 
have  the  floor  to  speak. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read 
only  one  letter.  Now,  if  necessary,  I  can  go 
through  all  of  the  correspondence,  and  Mr. 
Haufschild's  actions  were  certainly  not  above 
reproach  by  any  means. 

I  have  a  letter  here  by  the  Crown  attorney 
of  the  county  of  Welland— this  is  part  of  the 
correspondence  which  I  have— written  to  the 
chief  of  police  of  the  Niagara  parks  police: 

Re:  Indecent  Exposure,  Occurrence  212 

June  9,  1959. 
Dear  Sir: 

Having  heard  the  report  of  Sergeant 
Spring  in  your  presence  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  I  must  advise  you  that  on 
the  evidence  as  related  by  Sergeant  Spring, 
I  would  be  compelled  to  advise  you  that 
no  charge  should  be  laid. 

I  wonder  whether  the  hon.  member  knew 
of  the  existence  of  this  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  attorney  of  the  county  of 
Welland.  Now,  it  is  information  of  this 
nature,  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  relation  to 
the  Haufschild  case  which  led  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  help  the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mittee at  all. 

There  is  also  the  suggestion— I  have  heard 
this  before,  the  frequent  charge— that  some- 
thing was  pushed  over  by  the  government 
majority,  the  implication,  of  course,  being 
that  the  Conservatives  all  voted  together  so 
such-and-such  happened. 

Well,  at  no  time  did  I  ever  find  that  the 
CCF  or  the  Liberals  ever  did  anything  but 
vote  together  either.  They  all  vote  together 
as  parties;  is  there  anything  more  reprehen- 
sible in  the  fact  that  the  Conservatives  did 
the  same?  They  all  voted  together,  and  there 
were  no  instances  in  which  they  split.  They 
voted  on  party  lines. 

Now  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  referred  to,  again,  the  so- 
called  conflict  of  interest  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  report  states  that  there  was 
no  conflict  of  interests,  since   1955,  because 
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of  certain  directions  which  were  given  by 
the  chairman.  He  went  into  it  again  and 
suggested  that  there  was  still  something  im- 
proper with  certain  firms  still  getting  some  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  was.  I  moved  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  have  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  moved  an  amendment 
and  your  party  members  voted  it  down. 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  never  went  into  the 
discussion  of  any  impropriety  because  of 
these  firms  getting  some  business  after  1955. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  did.  I  moved  an 
amendment  and  the  Conservative  members 
voted  it  down. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  the  amendments 
here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  look  at  it  and 
he  will  find  it  there. 

Mr.  Grossman:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  must  know  that  his  statement,  that 
entertainment  was  included  in  the  publicity 
account  was  entirely  erroneous,  because  this 
question  was  raised. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  recall,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  it  a  point 
to  ask  Mr.  Gray  to  bring  out  any  facts  which 
might  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  were 
any  entertainment  costs  involved  in  the  pub- 
licity account.  It  was  proven  to  our  satis- 
faction that  there  were  no  such  costs  included 
in  the  publicity  account.  Why  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  suggests  now  that  there 
were,  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Grossman:  As  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  beyond  me— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Grossman:  —all  the  members  of  my 
committee  are  fine  members,  and  they  are 
doing  the  best  they  can.  When  the  com- 
mittee ceases  to  exist  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
my  opinions  here  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  most  improper  to 
pick  out  one  commissioner's  account,  Mr. 
TyrrilTs  account,  as  being  larger  than  the 
others,  because  I  think  it  was  also  pointed 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that 
certain  members  of  the  commission  had  some 


of  the  charges  charged  to  their  account 
because  they  happened  to  be  the  convenient 
commissioner  present  when  certain  people 
were  entertained,  and  the  tab  was  signed  by 
them. 

Now,  just  because  one  particular  commis- 
sioner hapoens  to  have  picked  up  1  or  2  or  3, 
or  4  or  10  heavy  tabs,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  a  reflection  upon  his  being  an  able  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  that,  he  is  just  expressing  a  view. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  we  do  not  know  other- 
wise. Why  should  we  make  an  issue  of 
this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  instance  where 
a  man  is  having  some  reflections  cast  upon 
his  character  without  any  evidence.  If  we 
are  not  sure  about  it,  at  least  let  us  not 
mention  the  commissioner.  Let  us  not  mention 
the  fact. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  recommended  a  con- 
structive alternative  now  put  into  effect,  or 
at  least  debated. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now  there  is  also  a  state- 
ment that  the  police  often  hushed  up  cases. 
Now  there  is  no  evidence  to  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  did  not 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  about  what  was  discussed  at  this 
committee  and  things  before  it.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  should  be  brought  in  at  this 
time,  that  the  police  often  hushed  up  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  respect  to  this 
particular  alleged  crime  that  took  place,  there 
was  nothing  to  preclude  Mr.  Haufschild  from 
laying  charges  as  a  private  citizen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  from  laying 
charges,  as  a  private  citizen,  if  he  feels  that 
this  is  such  a  serious  matter  and  should  get 
that  kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  as  employed  to  the 
ethics  of  the  hon.  member's  government. 

Mr.  Grossman:  But  these,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  some  of  the  evidences  of  some  wild  state- 
ments which  had  been  made,  many  of  which 
were  not  even  discussed  at  the  committee 
level. 

Now,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  there  could  be  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Inglis  should 
have  been  subpoenaed. 
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I  will  only  here  give  the  views  of  those 
members,  the  apparent  views.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  a  number  of  instances  it  was 
expressed  that  members  of  this  commission 
who  serve  voluntarily  should  not  feel  that, 
some  day  in  the  future,  they  are  going  to  be 
subject  to  being  subpoenaed  before  a  com- 
mittee when  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  and 
perhaps  long  after  their  activities  for  the 
commission    ceased. 

Now,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  be 
debated.  It  could  be  argued— it  could  be 
argued  that  this  view  is  wrong.  But  the  sug- 
gestion—and Mr.  Inglis'  name  was  mentioned 
a  dozen  times  here  today— the  suggestion  that 
there  was  anything  at  all  of  a  sinister  nature 
in  not  wanting  to  subpoena  him  is  incorrect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  committee  did 
not  want  to  see  Mr.  Inglis,  why  would  they 
have  taken  the  chance  on  inviting  him  in  the 
first  place?  All  Mr.  Inglis  had  to  do,  was  to 
say,  "Yes,  I'll  be  there,"  and  he  would  have 
been   there. 

So  there  was  no  idea  on  the  part  of  any- 
body on  the  committee  to  keep  Mr.  Inglis 
from  coming.  It  was  just  that  they  thought 
it  was  improper  to  subpoena  a  man  who  had 
served  as  a  commissioner  for  many  years 
without  any  remuneration,  as  I  say,  and  set 
a  precedent.  The  future  commissioners  may 
feel  they  are  subject  to  this  sort  of  treatment 
by   a   government  committee. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  tenders,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  no  instance  at  all  of  any  impro- 
priety in  any  instance. 

There  could  be  some  argument  that,  in 
some  instances  where  tenders  were  not  called 
for,  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  we 
could  have  created,  we  could  have  laid  down 
specifications  for  tenders,  whereas  the  com- 
mission manager  claimed  these  were  instances 
where  we  could  not  lay  down  specifications. 

I  suggest  to  any  hon.  members  of  this 
House  who  have  any  experience,  even  in 
municipalities,  that  there  are  some  instances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  speci- 
fications, and  some  instances  where,  even 
if  you  can,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned that  sometimes  some  of  these  things 
be  done  without  tenders. 

Sometimes  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
a  contractor  is  working  very  close  to  a  job, 
and  it  may  be  a  lot  cheaper  to  give  him  the 
work  than  it  is  to  get  a  low  bid  from  some- 
body miles  away,  who  would  have  to  haul 
in  his  machinery  and  so  on,  and  run  into 
considerably  more  expense. 

However,  that  is  debatable. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  it  out.  You 
could  argue  it  if  you  like. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  there  was 
no  instance  of  wrongdoing,  proven  before 
the  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  here 
can  argue  it.  The  fact  remains  that  all  of 
those  things  that  were  charged,  in  the  first 
instance— or  shall  I  say,  most  of  those  charges 
which  were  made  in  the  first  instance— were 
definitely  disproved  and  they  were  dropped 
like  a  hot  potato. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  Inglis 
charge  that— 

Mr.  Grossman:  One  of  the  most  serious 
charges  that  was  made  in  the  first  instance 
was  that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  spent  improperly  on  entertainment. 
And  the  charges  were  made  quite  liberally, 
and  this  fell  flat.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
this  had  fallen  flat,  and  so  another  line  was 
taken,  then  the  hon.  member  probed  into 
something  else. 

Then  there  is  some  question  about  insur- 
ance, and  I  must  say  to  that— I  see  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  is  preparing  to 
speak.  He  might  tell  us  why  he  insisted  on 
getting  the  insurance  records  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  was  not  at  the  committee 
that  day  when  we  had  the  gentleman  there  to 
give  us  the  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  one  instance 
where  the  chairman  disagreed  with  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  the  members  represented  by  the 
CCF  group— disagreed  with  them,  as  the 
chairman  felt  that  the  list  of  those  receiving 
commissions  for  insurance  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  I  was  voted  down.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  only  ones  who  wanted  to  sustain 
my  ruling  were  the  members  from  the  CCF 
group. 

The  fact  remains  that  all  in  all  the  mem- 
bers felt— it  was  quite  obvious  that  all  mem- 
bers felt— that  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
was  being  very  well  operated.  They  felt 
that  there  was  very  little  of  any  wrongdoing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Towards  the  end,  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  grasp  at  straws  to  find 
something  to  hook  a  charge  onto,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  it  fell  flat,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
did  not  conduct  itself  in  the  proper  fashion. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker  and  hon.  members,  I  am  a  little  bit 
sorry  that  I  missed  part  of  this  programme 
this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
point  clear.  I  understand  that  I  was  not  here 
and  away  intentionally. 
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I  was  in  Windsor  a  week  ago  today,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  made  an  appointment 
with  a  gentleman  there  to  meet  me  in  Niagara 
Falls  this  afternoon.  He  called  me  from 
Windsor  last  night,  and  said  that  his  car 
was  smashed  up,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
here  so  I  came  on  instead  of  waiting. 

We  have  our  appointment  for  Wednesday, 
so  if  I  should  be  away  Wednesday,  I  hope 
that  someone  does  not  indicate  to  you  that 
I  left  for  some  purpose  other  than  a  very 
good   reason. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  points  clear  to 
hon.  members.  It  would  appear  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  states  that  he  started 
this  particular,  let  us  say,  turmoil,  that  is  a 
good  word. 

However,  I  thought  I  had  something  to  do 
with  that,  because  I  did  read  in  our  local 
paper  that  the  former  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Mr.  Inglis,  was  asked  for  his  resignation,  or 
had  to  resign  or  whatever  the  case  might 
be  so,  I  made  a  statement  to  the  press  on 
the  very  same  day,  knowing  that  this  would 
be  in  the  paper,  and  that  was  on  August 
18,   1959. 

And  it  says  here,  "Reinstate  Inglis,  Bukator 
Demands,"  and  that  is  in  fairly  large  print  in 
the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Gazette.  I  have 
this  for  the  record  if  hon.  members  want  it. 
Datelined  Chippawa,  Ontario,  it  reads  some- 
thing like  this: 

George  Bukator,  provincial  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Niagara  riding,  today 
called  for  the  reinstatement  of  George  R. 
Inglis  as  a  member  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission. 

After  saying  that,  and  referring  to  a  few 
other  items  that  were  read  off  to  members 
about  this  particular  committee  of  public 
accounts,  I  might  say  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  there  twice  and  I  will  make  it 
clear  what  prompted  me  to  be  there  the  first 
time. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  rooms  here 
in  this  building— it  is  a  public  building  as 
hon.  members  know— and  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  came  in  and  said  something 
like  this:  "What  makes  you  so  nervous?  Are 
you    scared?" 

With  that  he  smiled  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  I  thought,  "What  in  heaven's 
name  have  I  got  to  be  scared  of?" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  did  I  say  that?  I 
never  said  that.  On  a  question  of  personal 
privilege,  I  never  said  to  the  hon.  member 
that  he  was  nervous  looking  or  asked  what 


was  he  scared  of.    I  never  said  it  at  all.   That 
is   gross  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  man  should  talk  of 
misrepresentation,    of   all   people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  should 
get  to  the  issue,  instead  of  using  smearing 
tactics. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  a 
new  member  in  this  House  is  sometimes 
tangled  up  in  confusion  because  some  sup- 
posedly professional  heckler,  or  whatever  he 
might  call  himself,  butts  into  one's  speech, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  appreciate  it  at 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  read  on  in  that  particular 
account,  if  you  will,  and  it  says  something 
like  this: 

However,  should  Mr.  Inglis  not  care  to 

be  reinstated,  and  failing  his  appointment 

by  the  commission,  in  all  fairness  to  the 

people  of  the  area— 

and  I  was  making  reference  to  the  Niagara 
area, 

—an  appointment  should  be  made  of  the 
citizens  who  reside  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
or  Stamford  township,  the  MPP  con- 
cluded. 

I  felt  that  if  Mr.  Inglis  did  not  want  his 
job  back  or  they  did  not  want  him,  that 
because  the  park  is  in  that  neighbourhood, 
someone  from  that  riding  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  that  vacancy.  I  understand  the  vacancy 
is  still  there,  and  I  would  still  like  someone 
from  that  riding  appointed  to  that  particular 
commission  if  it  stays  under  the  present 
status. 

I  might  add,  at  this  time,  I  think  the 
parks  commission,  the  way  it  is  constituted 
from  this  particular  stage  of  the  game,  until 
we  can  come  up  with  something  better,  may 
be  quite  all  right  to  leave  alone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  split  in  the  Liberal 
party. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  that  is  an  opinion,  and 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  one  at  this  stage 
of  the  game. 

I  have  been  kicked  around  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself.  We  believe  in  free 
liquor  laws  and  I  have  not  had  a  drink  in 
20  years.  We  do  so  many  screwy  things— I 
beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  parliamentary. 
I  have  been  accused  here  for  some  5  or  6 
weeks  of  being  such  a  nasty  individual  by  so 
many  because  we  are  a  party  of  a  party. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  at  hand, 
"Immediate    Parks    Probe    Called    For,"   and 
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that  again  is  in  fairly  large  print  and  it  says 
something  like  this: 

Ontario    Liberal    party    leader    John    J. 
Wintermeyer  today  called  for  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion   system    after    hearing    today    of    the 
charges  made  by  George  R.   Inglis,  long- 
time member  of  the  commission,  who  was 
forced  to  resign  in  a  request  from  Charles 
Daley,    Minister    of    Labour,    and    of    the 
commission.     Additional  story  on  page  12. 
This   was   in   the    Niagara   Falls    Gazette   of 
the  same  day,  August  18.    The  Niagara  Falls 
Evening    Review    on    August    18,    carried    a 
story    something    like    this:    Headlines— as    a 
matter  of  fact,  they  gave  me  a  break,  they 
put  my  picture  in:   "Put  Him   Back  on  the 
Board,   MPP's   Plea."    That   was   August   18. 
Then  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  adds 
voice  again  in  the  same  paper. 

Then  away  on,  as  time  goes  on,  it  appears 
that  somebody  has  some  political  fodder,  and 
he  wants  to  fire  it  somewhere,  and  so  it  says, 
"Commissioner  Fired."  This  is  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  Wednesday,  August  19—1 
am  on  the  wrong  page  if  you  do  not  mind, 
that  is  what  one  gets  for  not  having  too  much 
experience.  We  will  go  on  into  the  Gazette, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
December  23,  1959,  and  an  item  from 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  reads  something  like 
this: 

New  Protest  Expected  to  Spur 
Parks  Probe 

CCF  party  leader  Donald  C.  MacDonald 
will  have  to  get  in  line  with  his  demands 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission,  it  was  pointed  out  here  today. 
Mr.  MacDonald's  accusations,  contained  in 
a  Toronto  speech,  were  the  second  such 
protest  registered  in  recent  months. 

That  does  not  look  to  me  like  he  was  the 
first  to  ask  for  something  like  this. 

I  was  representing  those  people,  and  I  find, 
as  I  go  on,  I  did  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
public  accounts— not  one,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  there  twice.  I  listened  to  what 
they  had  to  tell  and  I  came  up  with  these 
conclusions.  I  think  I  should  read  them  to 
hon.  members. 

My  remarks  are  founded  upon  the  firm 
belief  which  I  hold  that  this  House  was  built 
upon  great  traditions  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  in  the  least  of  its  traditions  is  the  respect 
which  it  has  always  shown  for  the  free 
expression  of  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of  speech  always 
finds    its    limits    when    it    transgresses    into 


licence  and  abuse.  It  is  founded  by  the  con- 
ception of  fair  play,  and  fair  play  may 
always  easily  be  defined  by  objective  stand- 
ards which  appear  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  great  majority  of  people. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  rise  from  my  seat 
not  in  anger,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  cold 
analysis  of  what  happened  at  the  meetings 
of  the  public  accounts  committee  some  two 
weeks  ago. 

I  wish  to  make  my  views  known  to  each 
and  every  hon.  member  of  this  House  and 
to  commend  them  to  a  course  which  I  feel 
we  should  follow. 

In  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  of  Saturday, 
March  5,  under  the  byline  of  Monroe  John- 
ston, there  is  outlined  very  clearlv  how  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  pilloried  and 
victimized  Maxim  T.  Gray,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 

The  manner  and  attitude  of  inquisition  by 
the  member  for  York  South  directed  towards 
Mr.  Gray,  constituted  a  terrible  indictment 
of  all  here,  that  a  man  should  be  subjected  to 
such  scandalous  questioning  without  the 
benefit  of  the  directions  of  a  court  of  law, 
usually  given  gratuitously.  One  would  feel 
this  could  hardly  happen  before  a  committee 
of  this  House. 

I  wish  to  say,  before  I  go  any  further,  that 
I  have  known  Mr.  Gray  for  virtually  20 
years.  I  had  an  intimate  opportunity  to 
observe  his  ability  while  I  served,  as  I  did, 
for  6  years  with  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion. I  wish  all  who  hear  me  to  know  that 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  regards  for  his 
ability  and  integrity.  These  qualities  which 
I  admire  in  him  were  blackened  some  two 
weeks  ago  by  the  vilifications  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

This  vilification  consisted  of  a  departure, 
as  far  as  one  can,  from  the  rules  of  fair  play, 
and  the  release  of  unsupported  innuendoes 
contained  in  certain  correspondence  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Not  content  with  these,  he  sought  to  hold 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  by  the 
threatened  exercises  of  an  intention  to  release 
other  correspondence  to  the  press  unless  the 
committee  did  what  he  wished. 

He  went  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  His  innuendo 
included  unnamed  persons  whose  identities 
were  not  ascertained,  and  not  being  ascer- 
tained, he  has  caused  slur  and  suspicion  on 
many  innocent  people. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  conscious  of  the 
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mechanics  of  the  legal  system  under  which 
we  live.  If  he  has  supportable  evidence  of 
an  offence  indecent  in  its  nature,  then  he,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  other  citizen,  need 
only  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace  and  swear  an  informaton.  That  is  not 
only  his  right,  but  his  duty. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  person  or  persons 
who  supplied  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  with  the  information  he  alleges  he  has 
in  hand,  nor  do  any  of  my  constituents  either 
tacitly  or  actively  condone  anything  that  is 
immature  in  the  conduct  of  any  employee  of 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  or  any  other 
person. 

I  am  startled  and  indeed  shocked  at  the 
tactics  of  the  hon.  member  I  have  referred  to. 
I  ask  myself,  why  does  he  use  these  methods? 
They  cannot  help  but  leave  a  nauseating 
feeling  in  every  person  who  becomes  aware 
of  them. 

We  have  been  aware  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  said  to  be  the  spokes- 
man of  the  labour  relations  of  this  House. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  working  people 
or  their  leaders  can  condone  conduct  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  convinced  that  the 
rank-and  file  union  members  in  Niagara  Falls, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  province,  as  well 
as  other  decent  people,  find  his  conduct 
reprehensive.  Surely,  organized  labour  does 
not  seek  and  does  not  deserve  spokesmen  of 
this  kind. 

As  long  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
conducts  himself  in  this  offence,  and 
employs  his  methods  of  vilification,  innuendo, 
and  character  assassination,  not  one  single 
citizen  is  safe  from  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  what  they  like  to 
hear  so  they  let  it  go  on,  even  if  it  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  have  had  an  opinion  of 
this  man  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  always 
feel  that  a  man  should  be  judged  for  what 
he  does  or  does  not  do.  I  understand  no  one 
is  guilty  in  this  country  of  ours  until  we  have 
found  him  guilty.  I  have  not  much  more  to 
add  to  this  particular  thing,  except  he  is  not 
only  an  assassin  of  character,  I  do  believe 
he  is  a  disciple  of  the  devil  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  undue  sensitivity  of  that  impar- 
tial hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew,  who  is  such 
an  impartial  chairman  of  this  committee. 


He  apparently  took  great  umbrage  at  the 
newspaper  account  of  what  I  said  in  Niagara 
Falls  on  Saturday.  I  did  not  suggest— and 
I  do  not  know  if  the  report  suggested— that 
there  was  no  notice  of  the  meeting  to  be 
given.  There  was  a  notice  of  the  meeting 
given. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  expected, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  impartial  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee was  going  to  bring  in  an  impartial 
report  phrased  in  the  laguage  we  heard  this 
afternoon. 

I  say  this  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  chairmen  of  various 
committees,  if  they  are  impartial,  do  not 
write  the  so-called  impartial  reports  which 
say  that  everything  is  all  right.  Now  that 
is  what  the  chairman  of  this  committee  pur- 
ported to  do. 

It  may  be  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee did  keep  a  very  careful  roll  call, 
which  was  taken  either  at  the  beginning  or 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting.  But  I  say 
as  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  that, 
during  the  time  that  his  impartial  report  was 
being  discussed,  there  were  in  the  seats  of  that 
committee  more  members  of  the  government 
than  I  had  observed  in  any  other  previous 
meeting. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  immediately  after 
the  report  had  been  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  that  the  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  government  members  left,  leaving 
the  Opposition  members  for  an  half  an  hour 
in   the   committee   in   numerical    superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  no  more 
than  a  coincidence,  but  it  was  a  coincidence 
that  I  noted  and  commented  on  in  Niagara 
Falls. 

I  say,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  a  little 
surprised— although  I  have  not  been  in  this 
House  long  enough  to  be  familiar  with  all 
of  the  rules  of  the  House— when  this  report 
was  introduced  into  the  House  this  afternoon. 
As  often  as  I  can,  I  read  this  book  that  was 
given  to  us,  Lewis  on  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure. In  it  there  is  a  comment— these  are 
not  rules,  but  these  are  comments  by  Alex 
C.  Lewis  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the 
public  accounts  committee. 

On  page  76,  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to  the 
public  accounts  committee,  he  says  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  sittings  for  the  session,  a 
report  on  the  various  matters  which  have 
engaged  the  committee's  attention  is  drafted 
by  the  chairman,  and  after  the  approval  by 
the  committee,  is  presented  to  the  House. 

Now,  I  had  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
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suggest  I  had  reason  at  least  for  thinking 
this  way,  that  this  would  be  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  the  impartial  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  while  a  report  was 
approved  to  some  extent  by  the  committee, 
it  was  introduced  here  to  the  House  this 
afternoon,  and  it  was  introduced  before  my 
hon.  leader's  motion  could  be  fully  discussed. 

I  suggest  that  the  motion  put  forward  by 
my  hon.  leader  was  an  important  matter 
that  the  committee  should  be  considering, 
and  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  entire  report 
of  the  public  accounts  committee.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  it  may  just  be 
another  coincidence  that  the  impartial  chair- 
man of  the  public  accounts  committee  did 
not  act  as  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  here  in  this 
book. 

I  was  going  to  say  some  words  in  defence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  He  is 
here  and  he  very  ably  defends  himself.  But 
I  would  just  say  one  word  about  him— 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  on  that 
subject,  before  the  hon.  member  changes 
to  another  point  I  suggest  that  what  the  hon. 
member  was  reading  was  with  respect  to  the 
traditions  when  one  brings  in  a  report  from 
the  committee.  The  suggestion  was  not 
meant  to  apply  to  a  special  reference  which 
was  given  to  the  committee. 

This  is  not  the  usual  work  of  the  public 
accounts  committee.  This  was  a  special 
investigation  which  was  ordered  by  this 
Legislature,  and  we  were  through  with  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  will 
agree  that  they  got  a  week's  notice. 

Interjection  by   Mr.   MacDonald. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  chairman  gave  the 
committee  a  week's  notice  that  the  following 
week  we  would  be  bringing  in  a  report,  and 
that  if  they  had  any  motions  or  suggestions 
or  reports,  we  suggested  that  we  take  it 
up    at   that   time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  I  am 
new  to  the  procedure  of  this  House.  And  I 
accept  as  a  pretty  good  general  guide  this 
work  on  Parliamentary  Procedure  in  Ontario, 
written  by  Alex  C.  Lewis,  and  on  page  76, 
he  said  the  remarks  that  I  just  quoted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  those  are  reasonable 
things  to  expect,  that  the  impartial  chairman 
of  the  committee  should  bring  it  in,  and 
that  it  is  unusual,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  breaks  it  off  in  the  middle  and  brings 
in  the  report  to  this  House  this  afternoon 
before  the  motion  put  by  my  hon.  leader  had 


a  chance  to  be  resolved  by  the  committee. 
And  I  think  that  speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  had  notice 
of  that— that  is  not  true— he  was  not  at  the 
meeting  when  they  had  a  week's  notice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  talking 
about  my  hon.  colleage  from  Niagara  Falls, 
and,  as  I  say,  he  is  perfectly  capable  of 
defending  himself,  and  he  defends  himself 
very   ably. 

But  I  would  address  just  a  couple  of 
remarks  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  came 
before  the  committee.  The  same  newspaper 
reports  were  referred  to  and  read  at 
least  twice  this  afternoon.  My  hon. 
colleague  from  Niagara  Falls  rose  and 
gave  his  statement  on  it.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  was  there,  and  had 
every  opportunity  in  the  world  of  asking 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  any 
questions  about  it,  and  he  did  not  do  so. 

Now  how  he  has  the  cheek,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  come  here  this  afternoon  and  complain 
about  that,  just  passes  any  reasonable  com- 
prehension. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Although  I  should  not  be  too 
surprised  about  the  cheek  of  the  hon.  member 
from  York  South.  When  it  suits  his  purpose, 
he  brings  in  innuendoes  and  insults  and  he 
does  not  care  who  he  hurts  and  what  backing 
to  his  charges  is  given  by  the  evidence  that 
he  produces. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Smear- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  he  is  say- 
ing now  that  he  did  not  smear  anybody,, 
he  read  two  letters  and,  to  my  mind,  they 
were  letters  that  were  disgusting  in  their 
content,  that  allowed  of  no  possible  defence. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    No   charges. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  says  he  did  not  make  any 
charges,  but  surely  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
this  and  I  know  that  he  has  at  least  average 
intelligence— I  would  suggest  more  than 
average  intelligence— has  known  and  must 
have  known  that  the  reading  of  these  letters 
could  have  produced  only  one  effect.  He 
was  attacking  people  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  would  not  bring  tita 

witnesses  he— 
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Mr.  I  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is 
enough  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

There  are  3  points  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant that  did  emerge  from  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee. 

The  first  point  is  the  one  made  by  my 
hon.  leader,  and  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  type  of  investigation,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  by  this  committee— and  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  elaborated  on 
that— proves  to  my  mind  that  the  committee 
is  not  functioning  in  a  reasonable  way,  that 
there  is  not  proper  protection  given,  that  there 
are  not  proper  results  produced  because  of 
the  great  confusion  that  results. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  mention  is 
the  principle  of  public  tender.  The  impartial 
chairman  talked  about  reaching  for  straws 
in  the  wind  and  confused,  I  suggest,  by  a 
mass  of  words,  the  ideas  of  tenders  and 
public  tenders. 

He  suggested,  if  I  recall  his  words  correctly, 
that  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  do  these 
things  by  tender  because  we  may  get  a 
cheaper  price  by  not  doing  it  by  tender.  I 
confess,,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  quite 
follow  his  logic,  because  unless  we  call  for 
tenders  and  find  out  what  the  prices  are 
going  to  be,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
arrive  at  any  reasonable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial difference  in  tender  and  public  tender. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  difference  in 
invitation  tender  which  Mr.  Gray,  the  general 
manager  of  the  commission,  admitted  freely 
was  done  on  most  occasions  in  the  business 
of  the  commission.  But  he  was  inviting 
tenders,  in  some  cases,  from  3  or  4  or  5 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  government,  where 
public  monies  are  handled,  that,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  the  people  who  conduct  the  affairs  of 
government  and  spend  public  monies  must 
be  above  suspicion. 

If,  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council, 
which  spends  about  $200  million  a  year, 
tenders  can  be  called  for  practically  every 
phase  of  public  business- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Practically,  that  is  what  he 
said,  practically. 

Mr.  Singer:  —tenders  can  be  called  for 
practically  every  phase  of  business  in  the 
Niagara  parks   commission. 

The  impartial  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew 
was  saying  practically,  if  he  will  recall  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  in  the  committee 


—just  as  well  as  he  recalls  some  other  things- 
he  will  remember  that,  when  I  moved  my 
motion  and  said  that  I  thought  we  should 
have  public  tenders,  in  all  phases,  the  hon. 
member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld)  suggested,  in 
some  cases,  it  was  impossible,  and  that  I 
qualified  my  motion  and  said,  "Unless  it  is 
impractical  in  such  things  as  buying  perish- 
ables and  so  on." 

Now  that  is  what  happened  there,  Mr. 
Speaker.  What  I  am  saying  is  this,  as  I  did 
in  the  committee  when  I  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Leeds,  that,  in  most  of  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  by  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission, it  should  be  possible  and  practicable 
—and  certainly  it  is  the  logical  way  of  carrying 
on  public  business— to  call  public  tenders,  not 
invitation  tenders. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  not  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  with  due  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  was 
nodding  his  head  as  I  made  the  point,  and 
I  think  he  will  agree  with  what  I  said  on 
that  particular  point  as  I  finally  phrased  my 
motion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  chance 
to  work  on  those  motions,  he  gave  us— 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  the  final  point  I  make 
is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  the  Ontario  parks  com- 
mission as  a  separate  entity. 

I  suggested  it  to  the  committee,  and  I 
suggest  it  here  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  think  perhaps  the  time  has  passed  when 
the  affairs  of  that  commission  should  be  kept 
with  a  Minister  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
other  very  important  work  to  do  for  this 
province. 

The  responsibilities  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  has  are  most  substantial,  and  I 
suggest  that,  perhaps  as  his  responsibilities 
get  greater,  and  probably  they  are  getting 
greater  day  bv  day— certainly  the  problem  he 
has  had  in  piloting  through  this  House  the 
various  amendments  to  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  indicates  that  his  responsibilities  are 
getting  greater. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  and  put  it  into 
one  of  the  departments  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  remember  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  parks  bill,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  suggestion  was— or  the  government's 
suggestion  was— that  a  new  responsibility  be 
given  to  the  hon.   Minister  of  Planning  and 
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Development  (Mr.  Nickle).  I  argued  against 
this,  and  suggested  that  it  go  perhaps  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  or  perhaps 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  it  made 
sense  that  something  like  this  should  go  into 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  the  House  accepted 
that  view. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  government  has 
determined  the  new  responsibility  for  parks 
should  go  into  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  has  the  time  not  arrived 
today  when  it  should  bring  within  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  not  in  order.     This 

is  quite  aside- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no,  this  is  dealing  with  the 

Niagara  parks  commission,  with  due  respect 

to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

The  time  has  arrived  today  when  the 
Niagara  parks  commission  should  be  brought 
under  the  responsibility  of  either  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  or  one  of  the  new  departments 
being  reorganized  to  take  care  of  parks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
the  concept  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gordon  committee. 

These  are  the  3  recommendations  that,  I 
believe,  should  be  before  this  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  the  public 
accounts  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  I  should  say 
something  at  this  time  which  I  think  perhaps 
is  the  wind-up  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right  then,  I  will  have 
my  say  anyway,  and  then  the  hon.  member 
can  talk  on,  that  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say,  first  of  all,  that, 
arising  out  of  this  committee,  is  the  complete 
and  the  vindictive  disappointment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  his  charges  were 
proved  to  be  quite  unfounded. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  they  mentioned  the  question  of 
whether  he  was  susceptible  to  reason.  I  can 
assure  hon.  members  that  he  is  not,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  here,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  said  in  any  committee— 
or  at  any  time— which  would  show  any 
different  interpretation  other  than  that  which 
I  give. 


Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  I  frankly  feel  that  some 
betterment  of  the  rules  and  the  conduct  of 
our  committees  is  indicated.  I  would  not  want 
to  go  as  far  as  the  American  system,  but  I 
have  said  this  on  other  occasions,  that  I  felt 
that,  in  the  parliamentary  system,  there  is 
room  for  committee  work  and  that  there  is 
room  for  a  very  much  wider  power  in  com- 
mittee work  than  has  applied  heretofore.  I 
think  that  that  is  still  the  case. 

I  must  admit  to  the  House  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  our  committee  work  is  an 
innovation  in  the  parliamentary  system.  I  do 
not  know  any  Legislature  or  Parliament  that 
goes  to  the  extent  we  do  in  relation  to  our 
committee  procedures  and  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  which  are  before  committees. 

I  think  there  could  be  introduced  into  our 
committees  some  of  those  old  protections  that 
run  with— well,  I  might  say,  with  British 
justice— and  that  is,  the  application,  at  least 
to  a  reasonable  degree,  of  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  dumbfounded  at 
the  actions  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
in  preferring  charges  that  were,  in  my  judg- 
ment, completely  unfair.  I  think  they  verged 
on  being  disgraceful.  I  think  that  they  were 
charges  which  certainly  made  free  with  the 
rules  of  immunity  which  in  a  Legislature  or 
Parliament  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  used  by 
the  hon.  members  with  very  wise  discretion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  not  hear  the  witness  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  true  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  that  it  was  a 
very  cruel  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
much  so  that  it  invited  comment  from  a  news- 
paper which  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  hon. 
member.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  cruel 
thing  without  notice,  without  any  protection, 
as  against  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  against  the  ruling  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  it  was  certainly  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  members  in  any  event. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  what  happened  there 
was  unfitting  for  an  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  it  was  unbecoming  conduct.  I  thought 
it  was  cruel,  and  I  say  that  the  trouble  with 
the  hon.  member  is  that  he  has  a  cruel  streak 
in  him.  There  is  nothing  he  would  like  better 
than  to  hurt  the  general  manager  of  the 
commission— to  hurt  him,  to  cut  him,  and  to 
offend  him,  and  then  smile  at  him. 

I  would  say  that  that  has  not  been  the  rule 
or  the  conduct  of  this  House,  if  hon.  members 
go  back  into  the  very  origin  of  this  House 
168  years  ago. 
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There  is  no  use  in  my  talking  to  the  hon. 

member  for  York  South,  he  has  not  got  the 

decency- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  hon.  Prime 

Minister   do   with   the   mining   commissioner 

when  he  kicked  him  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has  not 

the  decency- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  hon.  Prime 

Minister   do   with   the   mining   commissioner 

when  he  kicked  him  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  said  this  at  the  outset, 
that  the  hon.  member  is  not  susceptible  to 
reason,  so  what  is  the  use  of  my  talking  to 
him?  I  say  again  that  he  is  not  susceptible 
to  reason,  he  has  no  regard  for  the  traditions 
of  this  House- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  have.  What  about 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  the  other 
day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  again  that  the 
members  be  very  careful  with  the  interjec- 
tions when  members  are  making  speeches. 
I  would  remind  the  members  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  dignity  when  the  House  is 
in  its  present  order  and  we  are  not  in  com- 
mittee stage,  nor  is  this  a  committee  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  I  would 
even  go  further  than  that.  I  think  that  those 
rules  and  conditions  apply  when  we  are  in 
committee.     We  can  at  least  be  gentlemen. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  has  always 
followed  the  traditions  of  this  House.  I 
think  it  is  an  awful  thing,  a  terrible  thing,  to 
treat  a  person  as  being  a  guilty  person,  and 
not  regarding  the  amenities  which  we  have 
built  up  in  our  ordinary  traditions  of  British 
justice. 

I  am  not  competent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer 
to,  or  say  anything  about,  the  two  men  who 
were  not  called  here,  except  that  the  reasons 
were  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  know  Mr.  Inglis  very,  very  well,  and  I 
have  known  him  for  very  many  years.  Mr. 
Inglis'  allegations  were  given  publicity  in  the 
newspapers  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  every  one 
of  those  was  thoroughly  investigated. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Haufschild,  he  cer- 
tainly has  a  perfect  right  to  bring  an  action 
for  wrongful  dismissal,  and  certainly  he  would 
not  be  refused  a  fiat  if  any  fiat  were  neces- 
sary, and  he  has  any  cause. 

In  a  House  like  this,  committees  cannot 
be  made  forums  for  persons,  employees  or 
former     employees     who     were     dissatisfied. 


Actually  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fundamental 
condition. 

In  connection  with  the  powers  of  this  so- 
called  police  force,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
really  a  police  force,  they  are  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  under  section  19  of  The 
Parks  Act.  These  people  are  not  responsible, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  for  the  administration 
of  law  by  a  police  force  as  we  understand 
a  police  force. 

These  people  are  there  to  look  after  and 
to  enforce  the  regulations  such  as  are  passed 
under  the  Act,  and  they  are  there  to  enforce 
regulations— because,  remember,  that  is  an 
international  area— that  may  affect  certain 
federal  government  emanations. 

This  is  not  a  police  force  in  the  ordinary 
sense  at  all.  It  is  a  group  of  special  con- 
stables who  are  there  to  look  after  the  things 
that  are  associated  with  the  Niagara  parks 
commission  and  its  regulations,  and  their 
principal  job  is  to  look  after  the  regulations 
and  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  by  the  parks 
commission  itself. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question  on  that  point 
while  he  is  still  speaking  about  the  police 
force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  who  is  responsible  then,  in  the  area 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  these  other  places  we  have  the 
police  force  that  is  maintained  by  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls.  At  one  time  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  police  force  was  operated  by 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  but  at  their 
option  they  now  run  their  own  police  force. 

In  the  area  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
itself- 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
told  me  they  had  no  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  places  like  Chippawa, 
I  suppose,  and  in  the  villages,  like  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake  and  places  like  that,  the  pro- 
vincial police  are  there  in  the  ordinary  course. 

These  people  are  there  to  look  after  the 
problems,  the  regulations,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  a  multitude  of  conditions  and  rules 
and  precedents  and  whatnot,  that  are  neces- 
sary in  a  park  that  is  35  miles  long  and  is 
the  reception  centre  for,  I  suppose,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  there.  That 
is  their  principal  job. 
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I  want  to  mention  one  or  two  persons. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  Mr.  Max  Gray. 
He  is  not  an  appointee  of  this  government. 
Mr.  Gray  was  appointed,  I  believe,  in  the  year 
1941  by  Mr.  McQuesten  who  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  parks  commission.  Mr.  Gray 
is  an  engineer  and  he  is  a  parks  expert  who 
is  known  all  across  America  as  being  a  man  of 
very  great  ability  in  parks  management. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  if  they  do  not  think  Mr.  Gray  is  an 
expert,  if  they  are  doubtful  about  that,  let 
them  look  at  the  tremendous  profit  the  parks 
system  earns  as  a  business  operation.  He  is 
counted  and  he  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
an  expert  in  parks  administration.  I  doubt 
if  Max  Gray  has  an  equal.  Perhaps,  in  going 
so  far  as  saying  he  has  no  equal  in  America, 
that  is  going  a  long  way,  but  I  would  say 
that  Max  Gray  is  certainly  as  good  as  the  best. 

I  have  been  on  many  of  the  American 
parks,  on  the  Battlefield  park  in  Virginia, 
and  in  other  places,  and  I  find  that,  when  they 
learn  that  I  come  from  Ontario,  almost  invari- 
ably the  parks  people  will  mention  Mr.  Gray. 

Niagara  parks  is  counted  in  America  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  parks  of  its  kind  anywhere. 
The  name  of  the  Niagara  parks  is  so  well 
known  that  the  minute  one  mentions  Niagara 
Falls  or  Ontario  in  a  parks  area  outside  of 
this  province,  the  name  of  Niagara  parks 
comes  up. 

Mr.  Gray  is  our  consultant  in  Niagara  parks 
policy— not  only  in  Niagara  parks  policy  but 
in  Ontario  parks  policy.  He  is  our  principal 
consultant. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  forming  the  parks 
integration  board  was  so  that  we  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  vast  experience  that 
the  Niagara  parks  people  have  shown,  and 
particularly  the  general  manager,  in  the 
administration  of  parks  affairs.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  making 
unprecedented  progress  in  Ontario  in  con- 
nection with   our  parks   system. 

Now,  concerning  patronage.  That  word  has 
been  used  here  and  very  loosely  used. 

One  thing  that  Max  Gray  is  certainly  not 
guilty  of  is  patronage  in  any  form.  If  any 
man  has  leaned  backwards  to  be  free  from 
doing  things  of  a  political  nature  for  any  of 
the  parties,  I  would  say  that  he  is  the  man. 
Mr.  Gray  has  just  been  the  opposite  of  that, 
and  it  is  very  well  known  in  the  Niagara 
area  that  he  has  administered  things  im- 
partially and  well  and  without  regard  to 
anything   political. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
traditional  commission. 


This  commission  is  a  successor  in  its  form, 
and  its  ways,  of  the  original  Mowat  com- 
mission that  founded  the  park,  except  in  one 
thing.  Back  in  1951  or  1952,  we  made  the 
commission  bi-partisan— if  you  will,  non- 
partisan—by  the  introduction  of  certain  muni- 
cipal members  without  regard  to  their  political 
affiliations.  It  was  under  that  condition  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  as  the 
reeve  of  Chippawa  I  believe,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission.    There  are  others. 

I  have  no  idea  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
hon.  members  might  not  have  been  supporters 
of  the  third  party  that  is  here.  But  if  they 
are,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  should  not  be,  because  the  appointment 
of  those  members  to  the  commission  is  made 
wholly  on  the  nomination  of  certain  munici- 
palities and  certain  county  councils,  without 
regard  to  anything  political. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  abolish 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  and  integrate 
it  with  the  general  parks  commission  here  in 
the  province.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  that  I  would  want 
to  think  a  long  time  before  I  would  abolish 
the  commission  over  in  that  area. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula  would  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
great  offence  to  them,  that  the  commission— 
which  has  existed  now  for  upwards  of  80 
years  in  that  area,  and  which  has  done  such  a 
magnificent  job  for,  if  we  call  it  by  its  own 
name,  the  Niagara  Frontier— be  integrated 
into  the  general  parks  commission.  I  would 
require  a  very  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  be 
importuned  or  advised  into  depriving  the 
Niagara  peninsula  of  something  which  has 
grown  with  it  and  is,  as  I  say,  upwards  of 
80   years   old. 

These  gentlemen  are  appointed  on  a 
wholly  honorary  basis.  They  receive  no  pay 
or   allowances   or   travelling   expenses   at   all. 

I  will  be  frank  with  the  House,  I  looked 
at  that  some  years  ago  and  I  wondered 
whether  we  should  perhaps  abandon  that  old 
traditional  position,  and  pay  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  commission. 

After  looking  at  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
—and  this  was  the  advice  I  received  from 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  parks 
system— not  to  interfere  with  the  traditional 
terms  of  service  of  those  commissions.  I 
would  say  this,  that  their  position  has  been 
entirely   honorary. 

Until  1955,  there  never  was  any  rule  that 
I  was  ever  able  to  find  which  precluded  the 
commissioners  at  that  time  from  doing  busi- 
ness   in   the    normal   sort   of   way   with   the 
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commission  itself.  Now,  at  that  time,  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  and  some  of  the  commissioners 
themselves,  we  laid  down  this  rule;  that  they 
should  observe  the  ordinary  rules  that  would 
apply  to  any  public  position,  and  that  they 
should  not  have  direct  interests  that  would 
interfere  with  their  service  on  the  commission- 
honorary  though  it  was— and  that  they  should 
not  allow  personal  business  to  be  done  with 
the  commission. 

That  was  adopted,  as  I  say,  in  1955. 

Now  these  men,  who  have  given  of  their 
time— some  of  them  over  a  great  period  of 
years— actually  speaking  have  gotten  out  of  it 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  very 
excellent  job. 

The  Niagara  parks  is  a  local  affair,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  is  the  case. 
Here  is  a  commission  which  operates  lands 
from  Niagara-on-the-Lake  up  to  the  area  of 
Chippawa.  I  would  say  that  those  people,  who 
are  in  that  area— and  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
Niagara  Frontier— have  certain  disabilities  in 
having  a  park  situation  like  that. 

For  the  commission,  for  the  general  man- 
ager, to  invite  tenders  from  the  people  in 
that  locality  for  a  large  run  of  the  business— 
I  must  admit  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  see 
anything  wrong  with  that.  Actually  speaking, 
it  is  a  local  matter  as  long  as  the  prices  are 
fair  and  decent.  I  must  admit  this,  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  commission  is  fair  enough 
in  giving  a  preference  to  people  in  that 
locality,  rather  than  importing  things  from 
a  great  distance. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  things  practically, 
we  have  to  look  at  things  fairly.  I  think  the 
people  of  Niagara  Falls  and  that  area,  regard 
the  parks  commission  and  the  parks  operation 
as  one  of  their  local  industries,  and  I  think 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  reason  and  a  good 
deal  of  justice  in  that  point  of  view. 

In  inviting  tenders,  of  course,  the  general 
manager  probably  has  invited  tenders  from 
the  Niagara  area,  the  Niagara  peninsula.  But, 
in  any  event,  in  every  place  it  was  practicable, 
tenders  have  been  invited.  It  is  in  only 
those  cases  where  the  general  manager  and 
the  commission,  in  their  discretion,  feel  that 
it  is  not  wise  or  it  is  not  practicable  to  invite 
tenders,  that  things  are  done  on  a  local  basis 
by  local  labour. 

I  can  assure  the  House  of  this,  that  the 
matter  of  patronage  has  certainly  never 
entered  into  that  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  regards  entertainment,  we 
heard  some  dreadful  stories  about  the  amount 
of    entertainment    and    liquor    drinking    and 


whatnot  that  was  done.  But,  when  the  facts 
are  all  shown,  here  is  the  commission— I  do  not 
know  how  many  members,  11  members- 
doing  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  for  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  I  will  give  the  hon. 
members  one  or  two  examples. 

The  entertainment  bill  is  in  all  only  about 
$6,000.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  compare  that 
with  any  comparable  organization,  for  instance 
here  in  Toronto  or  elsewhere.  They  will 
find  that  those  things  are  extremely  modest. 
Now,  let  me  give  you  this. 

Mention  was  made  of  Colonel  E.  W.  Tyrrill 
with  about  $900  of  expenses.  He  is  the 
honorary  Colonel  of  the  Lincoln  and  Welland 
regiment.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  military 
entertaining  at  that  point.  For  instance,  I 
give  hon.  members  one  example,  the  NATO 
fleet  came  in  here  for  the  exhibition  last 
August.  They  asked  us  to  arrange  to  get 
them  sent  to  Niagara  Falls.  How  many  were 
there?     Some  8,000  with  their  officers. 

Now  they  went  over  there,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  make  some  grants  to 
see  that  they  were  entertained.  I  forget  now 
how  that  was  done,  but  in  any  event,  the 
men  were  taken  care  of,  they  were  transported 
over  there,  by  bus  I  believe  it  was,  or  by 
train,  and  they  were  looked  after.  Of  course 
the  officers  were  at  the  refectory  and  were 
taken  care  of  by  Colonel  Tyrrill.  And  of 
course  that  would  be  in  the  ordinary  course- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  a  separate  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  sir,  that  would 
be  in  the  ordinary  course— that  would  not 
appear  in  this  year's  account.  But  I  would  say 
this,  that  there  are  similar  things  happening 
all  along  the  line.  Colonel  Tyrrill  is  the  one 
who   looks    after   military    entertaining. 

Now,  in  this  province  we  have  guests  from 
all  over  Canada  who  want  to  go  to  Niagara 
Falls.  They  may  be  people  up  in  Centralia, 
or  some  other  place,  and  they  operate  from 
the  military  headquarters  at  Oakville  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  we  have  these  guests— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  often  think  we  do  not 
do  very  much  for  them.  But  entertaining 
them  would  be  reflected  in  Colonel  Tyrrili's 
account. 

Now,  some  mention  was  made  that  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  had  an  account 
there,  it  showed  that  he  had  some  $300  or 
$400  of  accounts  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    It  was  $500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  sum  was  $500?  Well, 
all  right.  Let  me  take  it,  whatever  it  is. 
What  does  he  do? 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  constant 
collaboration  with  our  American  counterpart 
across  the  border.  We  have  two  bridge  com- 
missions there,  we  have  officials  constantly 
from  the  state  of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  New  York  is  spending  a  huge  sum  of 
money  on  their  side  of  the  river  to  catch  up 
with  Ontario's  efforts.  We  work  very  closely 
with  them. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  arranging  the 
building  of  a  new  bridge  there  with  new  road 
connections  to  Niagara  Falls,  to  St.  Catharines 
and  to  our  great  highway  systems  here. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  to  provide  enter- 
tainment for  those  people.  Hon.  members 
would  not  expect  that  it  should  be  any  other 
way.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  chairman, 
when  the  President  of  Indonesia  or  some  other 
place— I  understand  that  he  has  been  there— 
and  a  lot  of  dignitaries  have  been  there,  they 
are  shown  on  Colonel  Tyrrill's  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  add  it  all  up,  when 
we  look  at  this  whole  thing,  we  can  see 
what  actually  has  happened.  People  who  have 
given  honorary  and  honourable  service  to 
the  country,  free  of  charge  and  at  a  sacrifice 
to  themselves,  have,  first  of  all,  been  held  up 
as  being  almost  rogues.  That  is  the  actual 
situation. 

One  of  the  finest  parksmen  in  America  has 
been  held  up  for  contempt  and  ridicule  in 
our  committee  in  a  way  which  I  think  is 
beneath   contempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  happened? 
We  have  had  an  investigation.  I  would  say 
that  no  House  committee  ever  produces  too 
much  unanimity,  but  in  any  event,  in  comes 
the  light  of  day  and  we  look  at  it.  Now  what 
happened  in  this  thing?  The  entertainment 
business,  all  this  liquor  drinking  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  is  blown  up  higher  than  Gilroy's 
kite,  there  is  nothing  to  it  whatever.  I  mean, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  look  at  it,  these 
expenses,  these  charges  are  puny,  puny,  that 
is  all. 

In  regard  to  the  contracting,  where  is  there 
anything  that  has  been  found  amiss  in  this 
thing? 

It  is  true  that  the  commission,  over  the 
years  and  according  to  its  traditions— and,  as 
I  say,  as  a  Niagara  Frontier  industry— has 
methods  of  its  own.  I  personally  think  these 
things  are  justifiable  in  the  community  in 
which  they  come  from.  After  all,  remember, 
there  are  some  sacrifices,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  will  tell  this  House,  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  area,  supporting  or  being  the 
site  of  parks  which  are  of  great  advantage  to 
this  province. 


When  we  look  at  these  things,  do  we  find 
anything  wrong?  No. 

I  would  say  when  we  looked  at  the  fire 
insurance  business,  we  found  nothing.  When 
we  looked  at  the  police  force,  we  found  the 
allegations  to  be  distorted  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  work  and  the  responsibility  that 
such  a  police  force  has. 

I  think  that,  arising  out  of  this,  the  people 
of  this  province  can  say  to  these  people  who 
have  been  operating  this  park  that  they  have 
done  a  very  excellent  job  for  the  people  of 
Ontario.  The  manner  and  way  in  which  they 
have  carried  on  have  been  approved  by  the 
investigating  committee.  Indeed,  the  investi- 
gation has  shown  this,  that  they  have  been 
honourable  men  doing  business  in  an  honour- 
able way. 

On  the  strength  of  that,  I  feel  that,  inas- 
much as  I  would  like  to  have  the  support  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  in  it,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  like  to  see  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  report  on  the  technicality  of  the 
non-calling  of  two  men  whom  I  am  satisfied 
would  not  have  produced  anything  good. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  that  is  a  very  serious 
point,  after  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  I  think  it  is  a 
good  report,  I  think  it  reflects  the  evidence. 
I  think  if  we  investigated  this  matter  till 
doomsday,  we  would  find  that  what  is  in  that 
report  would  be  carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  just  said,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  this  House  that  those 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  public  accounts 
committee  spent  several  afternoons— I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  many— in  a  sort  of  aimless 
inquiry,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  prob- 
ably had  to  be  aimless. 

We  then  ended  up  by  having  a  report 
presented  to  us  that  we  had  very,  very  inade- 
quate opportunity  to  consider.  And  after 
these  several  afternoons  of  effort,  we  actually, 
all  of  us,  have  ended  up  where  we  started. 
Nothing  has  been  cleared  up  by  this  so-called 
investigation. 

I  admit  that  I  am  now  being  wise  after  the 
event,  I  make  my  next  remarks  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight.  But  I  would  say,  looking 
back  on  the  inquiry,  if  you  could  call  it  that, 
that  it  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  very 
beginning.  There  was  no  hope  that  it  was 
going  to  clear  up  anything  at  all. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  pointed 
out,  and  I  think  it  was  rather  a  significant 
point    he    made,    that    all    members    of    the 
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committee— I  think  this  is  correct  and  I  think 
that  is  what  he  said— all  members  of  the 
committee  voted  strictly  according  to  their 
party  affiliation.  It  happens  that  there  are 
more  Conservatives  on  the  committees  than 
there  are  Liberals  and  CCF'ers  combined,  so 
therefore  everything  was  found  to  be  fine. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
chairman's  ruling  was  not  sustained  on  one 
occasion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  talking  with  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  the  report.  I  believe  the 
report  was  adopted  on   straight  party  lines. 

And  I  would  submit,  without  saying  that 
one  party  was  acting  any  better  than  the 
other  in  the  matter,  that  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  is  determined  on  a  straight  party 
vote,  is  really  not  determined  at  all.  The 
fact  that  it  became  determined  on  a  party 
vote  is  an  indication  of  the  inadequacy  of 
this  type  of  inquiry  for  the  type  of  matter 
that  was  being   inquired   into. 

There  were  three  reasons  why,  in  my 
opinion,  looking  back  on  it,  the  inquiry  was 
doomed  to  failure.  When  I  use  the  word 
"failure",  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  mean  it  was  doomed  to  produce  nothing 
of  any  consequence  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  were  three  reasons  why  this  was  so,  as 
I  see  it. 

The  first  was  perhaps  a  particular  reason, 
and  that  was  the  ambivalence  of  the  official 
Opposition  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  They 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  are  going  to  pursue  the  tradi- 
tional rule  of  an  Opposition,  of  trying  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  government,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  join  with  the 
government  in  some  personal  attack  on  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  They  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
this  matter.  When  they  cannot  do  that,  it 
does  make  things  difficult  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  or  any  kind  of  inquiry  for  that 
matter. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  made 
quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
really  the  CCF  leader  who  had  first  called 
for  this  inquiry.  After  listening  to  him,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  he  established  his  point: 
that  the  first  demand  for  an  inquiry  was  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  him- 
self. 

That  was  followed  up  very  rapidly  by  a 
demand  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition,  and  it  was  only  at  some  later 
date  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  made 
a   similar  request. 


Granting  his  point,  it  is  a  strange  thing 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  this  being  an 
inquiry  which  the  official  Opposition— accord- 
ing to  their  own  claim— asked  for,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  indeed  that  they  took  such 
apparent  little  interest  in  driving  it  through 
to  any  real  conclusion. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls, 
although  he  undoubtedly  could  have  assisted 
the  committee  in  many  ways— and  according 
to  his  own  claim  was  the  first  person  to  ask 
for  such  an  inquiry,  and  therefore  was 
presumably  interested  in  it— simply  did 
nothing  whatsoever  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew,  said  we 
should  have  asked  for  him  to  be  called. 

Well,  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not  ask 
for  another  hon.  member  of  this  House  to 
be  called  before  a  committee.  If  the  hon. 
member  could  not  come  forward  on  his  own 
account,  then  I  presume  he  is  not  interested 
in  bringing  any  information  to  the  committee. 

The  only  contribution  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  made  to  this  inquiry,  either 
before  the  committee  or  in  this  House,  was 
to  engage  in  vicious  personal  attacks  on  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  ending  up  this 
afternoon,  I  believe,  by  suggesting  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  a  disciple 
of  the   devil. 

Now,  if  that  type  of  contribution  is 
designed  to  bring  forth  facts  in  matters  of 
which  he  undoubtedly  has  some  knowledge, 
then   it   is   a   most   remarkable   situation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  the  hon.  member  not 
ask  him  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member 
why  I  did  not  ask  him  any  questions.  When 
he  came  before  the  committee,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  asked  him  a  question 
on  a  specific  matter,  and  what  he  got  for 
an  answer  was  a  vicious  personal  attack.  So 
I  said  to  myself:  "Good  heavens,  if  that  is 
all  this  man  has  to  contribute,  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  it." 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  he  frighten  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  he  did  not  frighten  me, 
but  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  think 
what  was  the  use  of  pursuing  that  type  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  would 
rather  make  a  speech  about  it  than  try  to 
get  the  information. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  never  shown  any 
disposition  to  give  any  information,  and  he 
did  not  answer  the  question  asked. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
indication  of  the  ambivalence  of  the  official 
Opposition.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  whom 
they  are  fighting,  and  on  this  matter  they 
seem  to  be  fighting  among  themselves  half 
the  time,  but  they  do  not  know  whether— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  the  official  Opposition 
does  not  know  which  way  it  is  going,  inquiries 
like  this  are  difficult. 

It  was  the  same  thing— I  may  make  a  brief 
reference  to  past  history— it  was  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  the  famous  NONG  case,  where 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF,  in  the  face  of 
persistent  personal  vilification  directed  against 
himself,  dug  out  some  very  important  informa- 
tion, with  the  Liberals  standing  aside  all  the 
time  saying,  "Oh,  no,  we  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that." 

Then  when  we  came  to  the  election  cam- 
paign,   I    found    a    Liberal    leaflet    circulated 
in    my    constituency    which    was    more    than 
half  devoted  to  the  matters  that  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
But  they  were  too  superior  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  having  to  bring  them  to  light. 
And  it  is  the  same  thing  here. 
They  are  more  interested  in  attacking  him 
than  attacking  the   government,  or  trying  to 
find  out  facts  about  what  is  happening  in  the 
administration  of  this  government.    That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  first  reason- 
Mr.  Reaume:  He  was  asking  himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  first  reason  why 
this  inquiry  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
very  beginning.  However,  that  was  a  very 
special  reason  and,  even  without  that  factor, 
I  believe  that  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  was 
doomed  to  failure  because  this  is  just  not 
the  way  to  undertake  it. 

Hot.  Mr.  Frost:  Because  he  did  not  have 
anything  on  the  ball,  that  is  why. 

Mr.   Bryden:    It   may  be.      It  may   be.      I 

do  not  claim  to  be  a  skilled  counsel. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  want  to  follow  up  on  the  point  raised  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  that 
is  that  a  committee  of  this  kind  is  really  not 
equipped  to  get  at  facts.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  asks  why  did  I  not  bring  out  the 
various  facts.     Well,  I  will  be  quite  honest. 


First  of  all,  I  am  not  a  skilled  counsel- 
Secondly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,, 
that  the  only  hides  that  were  nailed  to  the- 
fence  were  their  own  hides  over  there,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  not  in  at  any  of  the  meetings,  so  I  do« 
not  know  if  he  really  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  speak  about  matters  on  which  he  knows 
very  little. 

However,  the  committee  consists,  I  believe, 
of  50  members  of  this  House,  more  than  half 
of  the  House.  My  recollection  is  that  at 
most  of  the  meetings  30  or  35  of  the  members, 
were  usually  present.  We  would  have  a  wit- 
ness there  with  all  sorts  of  different  people 
wanting  to  ask  questions.  It  was  impossible^, 
even  if  one  was  skilled  in  such  matters— which 
I  do  not  claim  to  be— to  really  pursue  any 
point.  We  would  ask  a  question  but  another 
member,  who  had  as  much  right  to  ask 
questions  as  us,  had  something  else  he  wanted 
to  ask.  And  then,  half  the  time,  before  the 
witness  had  an  opportunity  to  really  answer 
the  question,  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  or 
someone  else,  would  rise  to  explain  his  answer 
for  us. 

On  the  question  of  tendering— 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  That  is  not  right 
at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  happened  time  after  time. 

And  on  this  tender  question  of  tendering,, 
whenever  I  tried  to  get  any  answers  from  Mr. 
Gray,  half  the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  I 
could  not  get  answered,  but  I  would  always 
get  a  full  explanation  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  who,  of  course,  was  not  a  witness 
and  did  not  know  anything  more  than  I  did 
about  the  operations  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission. 

It  was  impossible  to  follow  up  on  this 
matter.  There  were  certainly  questions  I 
would  have  liked  to  ask,  but  there  comes  a 
point  where  one  gives  up.  It  is  hopeless 
when  one  finds  he  is  just  going  around  in 
circles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  discouraged  too 
easily. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  maybe  I  am  discouraged 
too  easily,  but  we  went  on  for  days;  but  that 
is  in  the  nature  of  things.  A  committee  of 
that  kind  just  cannot  conduct  an  inquiry 
which  is  really  a  judicial  inquiry. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  have 
•a  judicial  inquiry  when  people  like  his  own 
hon.  leader  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  make  all  the  accusations  he  likes,  but 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
not  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind  before  this 
kind  of  a  committee.  What  are  we  going  to 
get?  Nothing.  Just  a  report  from  the 
majority  that  they  are  satisfied.  And  they 
were  satisfied  before  it  was  started,  so 
nothing  is  accomplished. 

However,  I  have  made  my  point,  I  do  not 
think  a  committee  of  this  kind  is  the  right 
kind  of  committee  to  conduct  this  type  of 
inquiry.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  a  committee 
of  the  House  reflecting  the  political  composi- 
tion of  the  House,  I  suggest  it  should  be  a 
much  smaller  committee. 

The  public  accounts  committee  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons— a  House  with 
6  or  7  times  as  many  members  as  this 
House— has  only  15  members.  I  do  not  think 
this  type  of  committee  can  ever  conduct  this 
type  of  inquiry  satisfactorily. 

However,  in  this  particular  case  it  suffered 
from  more  than  normal  disability.  I  do  not 
think  that,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
it  really  is  able  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry, 
but  this  time  it  certainly  was  suffering  from 
more  than  normal  disability. 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  to  us  that  this 
matter  would  be  fully  and  freely  inquired 
into,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  am  not  pre- 
tending to  quote  him,  but  certainly  that  was 
the  impression  I  got.  At  that  time,  I  felt  quite 
reassured  by  his  statement  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  good  opportunity  to  go  into 
this  whole  matter  fully. 

However,  after  we  got  into  the  committee 
the  first  thing  we  found  out  was  that  we 
could  go  into  the  matter  fully  for  one  year 
only.    We  protested  right  off  the  bat. 

This  is  where  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
made  the  objections  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  was  referring  to.  Certainly  he 
objected.  How  could  we  inquire  into  this 
matter  when  confined  to  one  year?  So  the 
chairman  of  the  committee- 
Mr.  Grossman:  He  did  not  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  said:  "Come  back  to  the 
House  and  get  an  extension  of  your  terms  of 
reference."  We  did  this.  The  hon.  member 
for  Brant  brought  in  a  motion  which  is  still 
standing  under  notices  of  motion  as  item  No. 


17  on  the  order  paper,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  brought  in  a  motion  standing 
as  item  No.  18  under  the  notices  of  motion, 
designed  to  broaden  the  terms  of  reference 
of  this  committee  with  regard  to  this  partic- 
ular inquiry. 

The  inquiry  is  now  completed,  the  report 
is  before  us,  and  motions  that  were  vital  to 
its  activity  are  still  standing  on  the  order 
paper  as  notices  of  motion. 

Now,  if  that  is  a  full  and  free  inquiry, 
I  would  hate  to  see  one  that  is  restricted,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maybe  the  government  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  proper  for  us  to  inquire 
beyond  that  one  year.  If  they  did  not  feel 
that,  they  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  in  this  House  and  be  counted  as 
opposed. 

Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  member  whether,  in  spite  of 
what  he  considered  were  restricted  terms  of 
reference,  there  was  anything  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  into  but  was  restricted 
and  was  not  able  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  there  certainly  was.  And 
if  the  hon.  member  wants  one  specific  case, 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  into  the 
tendering  on  public  works,  as  distinct  from 
supplies,  because  I  think  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  difference. 

But,  when  I  inquired  into  it,  I  discovered 
that  there  was  only  one  project  falling  within 
the  general  category  of  public  works— roads 
and  buildings  and  so  on— which  was  under- 
taken by  people  other  than  the  commission 
staff  during  the  year  under  review.  So  it 
was  impossible  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
that  matter. 

How  can  we  decide  what  policy  is,  on  the 
basis  of  one  instance? 

Mr.  Grossman:  But  he  did  ask.  But  did  the 
hon.  member  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  asked  about  the  one  instance, 
but  I  could  not  ask  about  anything  else 
because  that  was  outside  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Grossman:  But  did  the  hon.  member 
not  ask  what  the  policy  was  generally? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Look,  it  is  useless,  it  is  surely 
meaningless,  to  ask  general  questions  such 
as:  What  is  your  policy?  Anybody,  in 
answering  a  general  question  or  making  a 
general  statement,  will  always  say  his  policy 
is  to  be  a  good  boy.     But  the  way  we  find 
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out  whether  or  not  he  has  been  a  good  boy 
is  by  getting  into  the  specific  cases. 

Those  questions  that  the  chairman  and  the 
other  Conservative  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  always  trying  to  suggest  were 
adequate,  were,  in  fact,  meaningless.  We 
find  out  what  policy  is  by  what  is  done  in 
specific  cases,  and  in  this  case  it  was  totally 
impossible  to  find  out  anything  because  of  the 
restriction   on    the   terms    of   reference. 

On  the  other  phase  of  the  tendering  ques- 
tion, I  submit  that  it  was  really  impossible 
to  find  out  very  much  simply  because  of  the 
nature    of   the    committee. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  resolu- 
tions directed  specifically  to  this  inquiry 
should  have  been  dealt  with  before  the 
inquiry  was  completed.  But  here  they  sit 
on  the  order  paper,  undealt  with,  never 
having  been  debated,  never  having  been 
called,   never  having  been  voted  on. 

I  would  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  now  have  the  decency  to  at  least 
discharge  them  from  the  order  paper,  mean- 
ingless as  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  assume  that  many  of 
them  were  answered  in  the  committee  itself. 
I  suppose— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean,  answered?  There  were  two 
resolutions  relating  to  this  inquiry  that  the 
committee  was  undertaking,  and  they  have 
never  been  dealt  with.  Therefore,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  simply  by  his  normal  method 
of  doing  nothing,  has  again  frustrated  us.  He 
just  does  not  act,  so  there  is  no  action  on 
these  matters. 

I  will  not  elaborate,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  point  that  other  hon.  members  have  made. 
But  as  far  as  the  witnesses  who  were 
actually  called  were  concerned,  they  con- 
sisted only  of  people  who  are  either  members 
of  the  commission  or  officers  of  the  com- 
mission or,  in  one  case,  a  representative  of  an 
insurance  firm  doing  business  with  the  com- 
mission. 

I  am  not  saying  anything  about  these 
gentlemen  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
evidence  they  gave  was  full  and  honest 
evidence,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  give  it. 
But  surely,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  full 
inquiry,  there  should  not  be  witnesses  only 
on  one  side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Who  else  would  the  hon. 
member  have  called? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  made  two  suggestions, 
they  were  both  turned  down.    I  may  say,  on 


this  matter  of  the  gardening  and  so  on,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  more 
witnesses  come  in.   But  what  was  the  use? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Why  did  the  hon.  member 
not  ask  for  them? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  were  turned  down  on 
everything  and  here  we  were  in  the  final 
stages.  The  chairman  had  already  announced 
to  us  that  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
inquiry,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  It 
was  now  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  last  day,  and  to  be  honest  about  it, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  gave  up.  I 
considered  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  so  there  was  really 
no  point  in  trying  to  pursue  it  any  further. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  inquiry, 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
the  committee,  was  a  complete  farce.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  the  facts  brought  out.  The 
inquiry  was  a  farce  and  the  report  likewise 
is  a  farce.  It  means  absolutely  nothing.  The 
situation  is  exactly  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

I  can  see  that,  on  this  matter,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  any  impression  on  the  govern- 
ment. They  had  decided  from  the  very 
beginning  they  were  not  going  to  let  this  one 
get  very  far. 

In  future,  matters  of  this  kind  should  be 
investigated  in  some  other  way  than  that 
which  was  attempted  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  the  motion  carry? 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Is  there  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  amendment  is  not  in 
order,  it  was  not  submitted  in  writing. 

Those   who   are   opposed   will   please   say 
«        ■>■> 
nay. 

Call  in  the  members. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion 
will  please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  will  please  rise. 

YEAS  NAYS 

Allan  (Haldimand-  Belanger 

Norfolk)  Bryden 

Allen  Bukator 

(Middlesex  South)  Chappie 

Auld  Davison 

Boyer  Edwards 

Carruthers  (Wentworth) 
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NAYS 

Cass 

Gisborn 

Cathcart 

Gordon 

Cecile 

Gould 

Collings 

Innes 

Connell 

MacDonald 

Cowling 

Newman 

Daley 

Nixon 

Davis 

Oliver 

Downer 

Reaume 

Dunlop 

Singer 

Edwards 

Sopha 

(Perth) 

Spence 

Frost 

Thomas 

Fullerton 

Thompson 

Goodfellow 

Trotter 

Grossman 

Troy 

Guindon 

Whicher 

Hall 

Wintermeyer 

Hamilton 

Worton 

Hanna 

Wren 

Haskett 

-26 

Herbert 

Janes 

Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

Parry 

Phillips 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Sutton 

Wardrope 

Warrender 

White 

Whitney 

Yaremko 

-58 


Mr.  Speaker:    I  declare  the  motion  carried. 


Motions. 

Hon.   L.   M.   Frost   (Prime   Minister):     Mr. 
Speaker,   I  might  say  to  the  House  that  I 

propose— and  I  say  this  in  connection  with 
the  estimates  which  will  come  up  later  in 
The  Department  of  Transport— I  propose  to 
move  a  motion  in  this  House,  and  I  might 
give  notice  of  it  today,  that  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  be  appointed  to  examine, 
investigate,  inquire  into  and  study  and  report 
on  all  matters  relating  to  compensation  of 
persons  who  suffer  financial  loss  or  injury  as 
a  result  of  motor  vehicle  actions,  and  without 
restricting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
including  all  matters  relating  to: 

1.  Financial  responsibility  of  operators  and 
owners  of  motor  vehicles. 

2.  Payment  of  claims  inclusive  of  unsatis- 
fied judgments  and  others  and  also  including 
the  operation  and  coverage  of  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund. 

3.  All  aspects  of  compulsory  automobile 
insurance  and  other  related  and  relevant  plans 
including  the  experience  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

4.  The  operation  of  existing  legislation  and 
procedures  in  Ontario,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  are  deemed  advisable 
with  respect  thereto. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  resolution  would  be 
the  formal  resolution,  which  I  will  not  read 
at  this  time. 

It  would  be  my  proposal  that  there  should 
be  11  members  of  the  House  empowered  to 
sit  between  the  sessions  of  the  House  to 
study  this  matter. 

I  thought  I  should  say  this  for  the  reason 
that,  later  in  the  day,  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  will  be  called.  I 
think  the  fact  that  this  committee  is  being 
appointed  would  influence  the  debate  which 
might  or  might  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clerk  of  the  House  has 
asked  me  for  a  copy  of  this.  If  this  is  in 
order,  I  would  hold  it  to  look  over  the  terms, 
and  I  will  put  it  on  the  order  paper  and  then 
it  can  be  studied  by  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House. 

I  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  in  the 
fullest  of  terms.  There  is  no  use  in  having 
an  investigation  if  it  is  not  complete.  That 
is  always  my  position  in  relation  to  every- 
thing, so  I  will  put  that  on  the  order  paper. 

I  will  go  over  the  wording  which  I  think 
is  complete,  and  if  it  is  not,  I  would  take 
suggestions  from  hon.  members  of  the  House 
in  relation  to  it. 
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Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  3  short  announcements  that  I  would 
lilce    to    make   to   the    House. 

First,  with  respect  to  Bill  No.  36,  I  have 
today  received  a  letter  from  the  counsel  for 
the  association  of  professional  engineers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  advising  that,  in 
view  of  representations  received  from  a  num- 
ber of  interested  groups,  the  association 
requests  the  withdrawal  of  Bill  No.  36,  The 
Professional  Engineers  Act,  1960. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  belief 
that  the  association  of  professional  engineers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  its  membership 
desired  it,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
bill  was  a  rewriting  of  the  existing  legislation, 
before  the  consolidation  of  the  provincial 
statutes,  I  am  pleased  to  concur  in  this  request. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  either 
have  to  have  a  motion  to  discharge  it  or  it 
would  not  be  called  again  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  just  discharge  the 
motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  clerk  states  that 
it  will  be  shown  as  withdrawn  on  today's 
votes. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion the  report  of  the  Ontario  fire  college, 
which  is  on  the  desks  of  all  hon.  members 
today.  I  wish  to  say,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  fire  college  in  1959  and  what 
is  expected  for  1960,  that  the  fire  marshal 
says  that,  within  5  years,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  this  college  will  be  the  best  known  fire 
training  institute  on  this  continent,  and  will 
have  an  international  reputation  that  will  be 
the  envy  of  many.  There  are  enrolments,  for 
the  1960  courses,  from  as  far  away  as  Sweden 
and  Pakistan. 

And  then  one  other  thing  that  I  would 
mention:  It  was  drawn  to  my  attention  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  on  page 
13,  that  there  is  a  statement  which  I  think 
is  probably  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fire 
marshal,  because  he  has  a  very  commanding 
view  on  Lake  Muskoka,  but  he  indicates  that 
the  fire  college  is  located  in  Ontario's  "most 
desirable"  resort  area.  I  would  say  that  it 
should  be  "one  of  Ontario's  choicest." 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  telegram 
here  which  I  feel  the  House  should  hear.  It 
comes  from  Vancouver  and  was  sent  to  me 
over  the  weekend. 

The  House  will  remember  that  I  made  a 
statement  on  Friday  morning  concerning  a 
very  serious  situation  in  the  nature  of  a  bad 


fire    that    had    all    the    earmarks    of    being 
incendiary    in    its   origin. 

The  teamsters'  joint  council  No.  36  met 
this  morning— 

this  is  in  Vancouver, 

—to  consider  the  recent  incident  of  the  fire 
at  Gill-Interprovincial  Truck  Lines  Ter- 
minal at  Toronto.  We  are  advised  that  you 
are  ordering  an  immediate  investigation 
which  we  welcome.  We  recommend  you 
for  your  forthright  action  as  it  is  our 
sincere  desire  that  no  effort  be  spared  to 
apprehend  the  person  or  persons  respon- 
sible for  this  despicable  act,  and  that  they 
may  be  given  the  maximum  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Officers  of  our  joint  council  have  been 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
directors  of  Gill  Truck  Lines  to  resolve  our 
mutual  problems.  These  we  have  resolved 
successfully  but  now,  as  a  result  of  this 
vicious  incident,  our  joint  efforts  are  of 
no  avail. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  teamsters'  union  is  in  complete 
accord  with  every  effort  being  made  to  run 
to  ground  the  offenders  of  this  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in 
order  that  there  will  be  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  anybody  on  the  fourth  point,  and 
that  is  that  an  inquest  will  be  held  in  the 
Dresden  case  of  a  little  13-year-old  girl  whose 
body  was  found  under  a  porch  over  the 
weekend. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  the  inspector  of  legal  offices  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1959. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  I  would 
like  to  have  resolution  No.  17  standing  in  my 
name,  which  has  to  do  with  the  Niagara 
parks,  withdrawn. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolution  No.  17, 
standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Nixon,  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  clearing  up  the  order 
paper,  I  would  suggest  that  resolution  No. 
18  might  as  well  be  withdrawn,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  can  only  say  I  am  dis- 
appointed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  can  only  do  it  with  unani- 
mous consent. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  we  might  easily 
get  that. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolution  No.  18, 
standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  MacDonald, 
withdrawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  here  which  go  on  to 
committees.  If  there  are  any  matters  here 
which  the  hon.  members  do  not  want  to  pass 
on,  we  will  withdraw  them. 


THE  GAME  AND  FISHERIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  100,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  101,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Hospital  Services  Commission  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

TORONTO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
AND  WELLESLEY  HOSPITAL 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  102,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Toronto 
general  hospital  and  the  Wellesley  hospital." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MEDICAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  103,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Medical  Act." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
health  bills,  may  we  have  any  indication  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  the  health 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  104,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mental  Hospitals  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  105,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Pharmacy  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  106,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  107,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  108,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  109,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  psychologists." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DAY  NURSERIES  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  110,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Day 
Nurseries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Ill,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 
ACT,  1955 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  112,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Act,  1955." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  117,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act,  1957." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  this  go  to  any  committee 
or  just  to  the  House? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  making  the  changes 
that  were  made  at  Ottawa  to  bring  it  in 
line. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  just  comes  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  and  not  to  any 
standing  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  118,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  119,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  TAX  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,  1952 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  122,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act,  1952." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  123,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Utilities  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   ASSESSMENT   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  124,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act." 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  one 
as   well   as   the   municipal   law? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  one  is  not  printed 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  printed.  It  did  not 
arrive  quite  in  time  to  get  it  on  the  book 
as  going  to  the  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  125,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public   Commercial  Vehicles  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
3  bills  here,  The  Mortgages  Act,  Bill  No.  130; 
The  Unconscionable  Transactions  Relief  Act, 
Bill  No.  131;  and  The  Registration  of  Mort- 
gage Brokers,  Bill  No.  129.  Now,  two  of 
those  bills  are  not  printed,  one  is.  Would 
the  House  permit  these  bills  to  go  on  to 
the  legal  bills  committee?  If  that  is  satis- 
factory, we  could  let  them  go  on  there,  so 
that  they  will  be  printed  tomorrow  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  consideration  in  the  legal 
bills  committee. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MORTGAGE 
BROKERS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  129,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  mortgage  brokers." 

He  said:  Might  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
you  put  that,  that  Bills  Nos.  104,  106,  and 
108  have  already  been  up  for  second  reading. 
It  is  proposed  that  those  3  bills  go  to  the 
legal  bills  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   MORTGAGES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  130,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gages Act." 

Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading   of  the 


bill. 


THE  UNCONSCIONABLE 
TRANSACTIONS    RELIEF    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  131,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Un- 
conscionable   Transactions    Relief   Act." 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  give  some  explanation? 
I  do  not  think  he  gave  any  explanation  on 
the  first  reading  on  that.  What  is  the 
purpose   of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  gave  an  explanation  of  these  3 
bills  as  being  the  method  by  which  we  hope 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  second  or  junior 
mortgages,  and  the  obtaining  of  money  on 
that  type  of  security  by  ways  and  means  that 
might  be  questionable  in  some  circumstances. 

I  gave  a  statement  on  Friday,  and  I  stated 
in  that  statement,  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  government  that  a  greater  study  should 
be  given  to  these  bills.  We  do  not  say 
that  these  are  the  last  word,  or  perfect,  but 
we  think  that  this  is  the  correct  approach. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  put 
one  question  with  regard  to  Bill  No.  131? 
Has  the  constitutionality  of  The  Unconscion- 
able Transactions  Relief  Act  been  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  problem  on  that.  I  think  we  are  quite 
all   right   there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Please,  sir,  No.  59  goes  to 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
hill. 

THE   POLICE   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  132,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Police  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  you 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


THE    LIQUOR    CONTROL    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  60,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On   section  6,   45B: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regards  to  section  6, 
45B,  I  would  like  to  know  here,  it  just 
mentions  a  bottle.  Does  it  mention  the 
contents  of  that  bottle,  whether  it  is  25 
ounces   or  40  ounces,   because  that   may  be 


that  we  may  have  some  of  these  come  in 
out  of  other  provinces,  and  there  is  nothing 
mentioned  there,  whether  it  is  25  ounces  or 
40  ounces.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  concerned 
about.  It  dees  not  mention  whether  it  is 
25  ounces  or  40  ounces. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well,  if  my  hon.  friend  will  read  the  section 
right  through,  I  think  he  will  see  that  it  is 
broad  enough  to  prevent  the  illegal  bringing 
in  of  liquor  from  another  province. 

We  have  another  section  which  permits 
one  bottle  and  24  pints  of  beer,  but  I  think 
the  wording  there  does  not  concern  a  person 
who  is  prohibited  from  possession  or  consum- 
ing, and  per  domo  and  lawful  possession.  I 
think  those  are  of  wide  enough  expression  to 
clear  up  any  question  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  regards  to  another  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  here,  it  says  if  the  donee. 
Now  I  happen  to  know  that  there  are  differ- 
ent organizations  that,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  they  have  what  they  call  a  Christmas 
cheer  raffle  and  so  forth.  Now,  what  would 
that  be?  What  would  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  classify  that  as? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
will  have  to  give  me  a  little  more  information 
about  that  type  of  transaction. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  presume  that  the  principle  behind 
this  is  to  discourage  young  people  from 
drinking.  And  just  in  connection  with  this, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  confused  with 
respect  to  the  liquor  permits. 

I  understand  that  one  can  still  buy  beer 
and  buy  wine  without  permits.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  particularly  with  young  people,  they 
will  buy  something  that  is  cheaper— either 
beer  or  wine.  Why  does  this  principle  not 
carry  through  with  respect  to  these?  Am  I 
correct  that  one  does  not  need  a  permit  for 
either  beer  or  wine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  is  right, 
but  I  think  the  liquor  commissioner  (Mr. 
Collings)  knows  more  about  the  controls  of 
the  beer  stores,  and  I  think  possibly  he  would 
explain— 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collings  (Beaches):  Would  the 
lion,  member  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  question  was  on  the 
principle  of  this  section  7,  in  which  I  stated, 
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that  it  is  in  connection  with  stopping  young 
people  from  buying  liquor.  I  understood 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  said 
the  basis  for  having  liquor  permits  was  to 
prevent  young  people  from  buying  liquor. 

But  I  suggest  this,  that  if  young  people  do 
not  need  a  permit  to  buy  beer  or  to  buy 
wine,  if  they  do  not  have  to  show  a  permit 
to  buy  these,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  principle  of  trying  to  stop 
young  people  from  buying  alcoholic  beverages 
through  the  basis  that  they  must  have  a 
licence,    or   rather   a   liquor   permit. 

Mr.  Collings:  Well,  that  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  is  no  permit  required  for 
the  purchase  of  beer  or  wine,  but  there  is  a 
permit  required  for  the  purchase  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  what  I  am  really 
asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  there  is  this 
gap  with  respect  to  not  having  a  permit  for 
beer  and  wine? 

I  am  suggesting  in  the  principle  of  this 
section  7,  which  is  to  try  to  stop  young 
people  from  buying  alcohol,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  saying  that  a  permit  is  the  means 
by  which  we  stop  them.  Why  does  he  not 
follow  through  then  with  respect  to  wine, 
and  with  respect  to  beer,  and  have  permits 
for  these,  or  else  abandon  the  permit  principle 
entirely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of 
determining  it.  With  the  permit,  there  is 
perhaps  a  more  ready  way  of  determining 
it.  But  there  is  still  the  prohibition,  and  it 
is  the  duty,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  selling  beer  from  retail  stores  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  person  is  under 
age. 

Mr.  Collings:  I  would  just  like  to  answer 
one  question  here.  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  is  speaking  about  the  permit.  As 
I  stated  previously,  one  does  not  require  the 
permit  to  purchase  beer  or  wine,  but  one  does 
require  the  permit  to  purchase  spirits.  The 
legislation  was  changed  in  1938  by  the  then 
Liberal  government.  They  discontinued  the 
permit  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  by 
permit. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Is  he  reflecting  on 
them— 

Mr.  Collings:  No,  no,  the  hon.  member  is 
asking  me  why  it  was  and  I  am  just  saying 
that  the  legislation  was  changed. 

Now  then,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made 
some  reference  the  other  day  to  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  permit.     I  might  say,  Mr. 


Chairman,  that  I  conducted  a  survey  in  87 
stores  for  the  week  of  February  29  to  March 
5,  in  87  retails  stores  of  the  Brewers'  Ware- 
housing Company.  And  there  were  134 
attempts  to  purchase  beer  by  minors  against 
12  to  purchase  a  permit  in  the  liquor  stores. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  that  I  am  making— I  think  my  argument 
is  actually  being  emphasized  by  the  hon. 
member's  remarks— the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  the  reason  for  retaining  permits  is  so 
that  we  can  easily  distinguish  young  people 
and  he  does  not  want  young  people  buying 
alcohol. 

I  am  suggesting  if  he  feels  strongly  about 
this,  then  this  same  principle  should  carry 
over  for  beer  and  for  wine,  which  I  would 
think  young  people  are  more  prone  to  buy. 
From  the  hon.  member's  statistics  it  would 
show  that  they  certainly  are  trying  to  buy. 
Why  does  he  not  carry  through  his  principle 
to  include  permits  for  beer  and  wine? 

Mr.  Collings:  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  under 
advice. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Or  else  do  away  with 
permits. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Is  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  suggesting  we 
licence  for  beer  and  wine  also? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  am  just  wanting  to 
get  clarification  on  the  matter.  I  am  just 
wanting  to  get  clarification  about  the  incon- 
sistency with  respect  to  permits. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  thinks  we 
should  licence  the  purchase  of  beer  and  wine, 
too,  does  he? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  licencing,  I  am  talking  about  permits. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
get  oil  that,  please,  there  was  one  point  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public  that  the  purchase  of  liquor  before 
age  21  is  prohibited,  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
breaking  the  law  if  they  are  found  in  an 
intoxicated  condition  before  aged  21. 

Now,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  the 
other  day  by  the  German  consul,  who  was  in 
my  department  going  over  some  of  these 
things,  that  in  Germany  it  is  not  an  infraction 
of    the    law    for    a    child    to    drink    or    be 
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intoxicated  at  age  15  and  up.  Now,  many 
of  these  newcomers  come  over  to  this  country 
and  they  are  not  acquainted  with  our  laws. 
A  young  man  or  a  young  woman,  who  is 
picked  up  for  drinking  at  age  17,  may  not 
be  aware  that  that  is  an  infraction  of  the 
law  in  Canada. 

Now,  I  think  some  publication— even  more 
publication— should  be  made  available  to 
these  ethnic  groups,  telling  them  that,  in 
Canada,  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  law  to 
buy  liquor  or  drink  it  before  age  21,  because 
they  do  not  understand  it. 

The  German  consul  tells  me  that  he  would 
like  to  see  something  done  to  give  them 
more  clarified  information  about  our  liquor 
laws  here,  so  I  just  want  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  the  definition  of  liquor  under  this 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  liquor  is  described 
in  the  main  Act  itself  on  section  l(j),  which 
my  hon.  friend,  in  his  spare  time,  could  look 
at,  page  1114  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  is 
a  very  extensive  definition. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that, 
with  respect  to  this  section  7,  the  word  "or 
supplied"  is  the  only  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing section,  and  it  is  widened  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  confined  now  to  "sold,"  but  also 
to  "or  supplied,"  so  that  there  is  an  extension 
of  the  control  system  in  the  amendment  to 
this  section. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  that  mean  by  this  Act 
that  a  soldier,  say,  19  years  old,  cannot  buy 
a  beer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  there  has  been  no 
change  except  to  the  fact  of  "supplying" 
adding  to  "selling"  under  the  terms  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  mean,  I  just  wanted  the 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  a  special 
regulation  under  the  federal  laws. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  your  home,  can  a  father  give 
his  son,  20  years  old,  a  drink  of  whisky? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  legally. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  are  we  to 
assume    that    the    government    has    ideas    of 


saying  that  liquor  is  available  to  youths  of  15 
and  16? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  no,  the  hon. 
member  mistook  my  idea. 

In  Germany,  it  is  not  illegal  for  a  child 
15  and  up  to  have  liquor  or  drink  it.  And 
I  wanted  it  made  more  commonly  known  to 
new  immigrants  coming  to  Canada  that  our 
laws  are  such  that  they  are  infracting  the 
law  if  they  take  a  drink  or  are  found  intoxi- 
cated up  to  age  21. 

Mr.  Newman:  How  is  he  going  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  it  would  have 
to  be  done  through  advertising.  I  just 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  because  our  ethnic 
groups  do  not  know  all  about  the  liquor  laws 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon. 
Minister  concerned  solely  with  the  ethnic 
group,  with  the  alcohol  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  no,  all  groups 
should  know  our  laws.  But  it  is  legal  in 
many  European  countries  to  drink  and  have 
alcohol  from  age  15  up. 

Sections  7  and  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  9— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Appar- 
ently there  are  some  questions  to  be  asked.  I 
suggest  we  adjourn  consideration  of  this  bill 
and  the  next  bill,  and  go  on  to  item  No.  20. 
There  is  only  about  10  minutes  and  it  would 
not  give  time  to  discuss  some  of  these  things. 

THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  80,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  80  reported. 

THE    MECHANICS'   LIEN   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  82,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Section  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  82  reported. 

THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  81,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  the  reprinted  bill, 
as  amended  by  committee  on  legal  bills. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  following  be  inserted  as  subsection 
2  of  section  1  of  the  bill: 

2.  Subclause  3  of  clause  E  of  the  said 
section  1,  as  re-enacted  by  subsection  1  of 
section  1  of  The  Regulations  Amendment  Act, 
1959— this  is  all  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass),  I  may 
say— is  repealed  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

3.  An  order,  direction  or  designation 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-council 
under  section  5,  28,  39,  39A,  39B,  40  or 
63  of  The  Highway  Improvement  Act,  1957 
or  a  designation  by  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways under  section  39C  or  84  of  that  Act, 
or— 

This  was  to  conform  with  a  recent  amend- 
ment to  The  Highway  Improvement  Act, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  This  bill 
went  through  committee  and  it  was  amended 
by  committee,  but  this  new  amendment  may 
be  perfectly  fine,  but  it  has  19  cross-refer- 
ences  at  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  send  it  back 
to  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Roberts  moves  then 
that  it  be  referred  back  to  committee  to 
deal  with  this  proposed  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE   TOURIST   ESTABLISHMENTS   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  87,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Tourist  Establishments 
Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On    section   2: 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move 
that  subsection  2  of  section  2  be  deleted— that 
part  that  has  reference  to  the  adoption  of  a 
national  code,  subsection  2  of  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  is  that 
subsection  2  of  section  2  of  the  bill  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  this  amendment  discussed  in  committee? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  and  in  the  House,  too* 
Motion    agreed    to. 
Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  87  reported. 

THE  PAROLE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  88,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Parole  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    88   reported. 

THE  CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  90,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act. 

Sections   1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  90  reported. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  91,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  91  held. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN 

SUFFERING  EMOTIONAL  OR 

PSYCHIATRIC  DISORDERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  92,  An  Act 
to  provide  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  children  suffering  from  emotional 
or  psychiatric   disorders. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  92  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT,  1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  97,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act,  1953. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  97  reported. 

THE  FACTORY,  SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
BUILDING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  98,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  98  reported. 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  99,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  99  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  rise  and  report  certain  bills  with 
amendments,  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment, and  one  bill  referred  back  to  the 
committee   on   legal  bills. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain  bills 


without  amendment,  certain  bills  with  amend- 
ment, and  one  bill  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills,  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  we  might  put  the  House 
in  the  proper  order  so  that  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Transport  can  be  pro- 
ceeded with  tonight,  I  move  that  you  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  March  21,  1960 


8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPORT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Because  there  are  several  new  hon.  members 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  proposed 
to  make  a  complete  summary  of  all  of  the 
activities  of  The  Department  of  Transport, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  such 
a  young  department  though  it  has  very 
quickly  grown  to  be  a  very  lusty  infant. 

However,  most  of  the  new  hon.  members 
did  hear  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  department  in  the  committee  on 
highway  safety,  so  I  shall  at  this  time,  touch 
only  upon  some  of  the  highlights. 

It  is  indeed  a  young  department  as  such, 
for  in  this  my  second  presentation  of  the 
estimates,  I  have  already  presented  them 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  Minister  who 
held  this  portfolio. 

To  acquaint  the  membership  with  the  work 
of  the  department,  I  briefly  mention  that  we 
administer  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  which 
governs  the  regulations  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
licencing  of  drivers  and  the  control  of  traffic. 

We  administer  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
activities  of  the  trucking  industry,  an 
industry  which  has  grown  tremendously  in 
recent  years;  The  Public  Vehicles  Act,  which 
governs  the  operations  of  buses  in  the  trans- 
portation of  people  between  our  communities; 
The  Motor  Transport  Act  which  is  a  federal 
statute  binding  On  all  provinces  and  which 
concerns  itself  with  interprovincial  traffic. 

Then  there  is  The  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  Act,  which  gives  authority  of 
activity  to  the  Ontario  transport  board. 

To  sum  up  the  work  of  the  department: 
it  has  a  basic  duty  to  insure  the  safe  and 
orderly  movement  of  motor  vehicle  traffic 
on  the  streets  and  highways  of  Ontario. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  filed  tables,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  statistics  pertaining  to  accidents 
in  the  calendar  year  1959.  I  make  reference 
only   to   two   particularly. 


One,  that  the  total  number  of  accidents 
in  1959  was  81,000  as  compared  with  76,000 
the  year  before— which  will  give  hon.  members 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem  in  this 
field. 

The  other,  an  encouraging  factor,  that  the 
rate  per  100  million  vehicles  miles  remained 
the  same,  at  6.4  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
record  in  1958  which  was  the  lowest  that  we 
had  had  in  this  province. 

Yes,  accidents,  death  and  injury,  are  the 
chief  concerns  of  the  department. 

One  of  my  favourite  newspapers  that  I 
enjoy  reading  is  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
familiar  to  some  of  the  hon.  members  here. 
But  the  one  morning  on  which  I  hesitate 
to  read  it— because  it  has  its  stories  of 
tragedies— is  the  Monday  morning  edition. 
And  today  was  no  exception,  for  here  is 
the  story:  "2  dead,  7  hurt  in  a  4-car  crash 
near  Newcastle,"  a  tragedy  which  repeats 
itself  every  weekend  during  the  year. 

So  hon.  members  will  find  that,  within  our 
department,  most  of  our  time  and  energy 
are  devoted  in  this  regard. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  in 
The  Department  of  Transport.  Though  a 
young  department,  it  has  within  it  men  and 
women  of  many  years  of  experience  gained 
by  their  service  in  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. And  I  assure  hon.  members  that  they 
bring  to  bear  a  tremendous  devotion  in  this 
task  of  ours.  Yes,  we  have  the  men  and 
women,  and  the  ideas,  which  I  shall  touch 
upon,  and  tonight  we  turn  to  the  House  for 
monies. 

Only  yesterday,  in  fact  this  morning,  I 
asked  for  a  set  of  figures  which  had  never 
been  inquired  of  before  by  anyone  in  the 
department.  I  said  to  the  accountant:  "Would 
you  do  this  for  me?  We  have  some  $4.7 
million  that  we  are  going  to  the  House 
for,  our  whole  budget  for  the  year.  My 
experience  in  the  past  year  has  shown  me 
that  almost  every  phase  of  our  activity  is 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  business 
of  safety.  So  would  you  have  the  section 
and  department  heads  arrive  at  a  figure  of 
what  percentage  of  their  monies,  allocated 
to  them,  rightfully  belongs  in  the  designation 
of  highway  safety?" 
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And,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  $4.7  million 
which  we  are  asking  for,  $3.15  million— 67 
per  cent,  of  our  total  budget— is  directed 
towards  this  matter  of  safety.  This  ranges 
all  the  way  from  the  100  per  cent,  of  the 
highway  safety  branch  specifically  noted  in 
the  estimates,  down  to  70  per  cent,  in  the 
main  office  and  right  down  to  15  per  cent, 
in.  the  enforcement  branch.  And  that  will 
give  hon.  members  some  idea  of  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going. 

;  The  other  day  in  the  mail  I  received  a 
programme  from  the  governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed 6n  February  2,  a  new  13-phased 
safety  programme  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  senior  states  to  the  south 
of  us. 

Nine  phases  of  the  13-phased  programme 
being  introduced  in  that  state,  ranging  from 
the  establishment  of  a  traffic  safety  con- 
ference to  the  use  of  a  uniform  traffic  ticket, 
to  the  expansion  of  traffic  engineering 
facilities  and  traffic  control,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  province  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  more  recently. 

To  touch  upon  the  highlights  of  the 
activity,  I  would  like  to  make  special  refer- 
ence to  the  road  safety  workshops  that  we 
had  held  in  this  city  last  September.  The 
reason  why  I  do  this  is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  The  Department  of  Transport  owes 
a  great  deal  to  individuals  and  organizations 
across  the  province  who  devote  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  in  joining  with 
us  in  this  fight  for  safety. 

This  particular  conference  theme  was, 
"What  Can  I  Do  For  Safety?"  because  cer- 
tainly this  matter  boils  down  really  to  what 
the    individual   himself   will   do. 

Because  all  of  us  are  either  pedestrians  or 
motorists,  in  either  one  of  those  capacities, 
we  have  a  stake  in  this  game. 

So  the  question  is  not  "What  is  the  prov- 
ince going  to  do?"  or  "What  is  the  traffic 
engineer  going  to  do?"  or  "the  highway  engi- 
neer" or  "the  local  safety  council."  It  boils 
down  to:  "What  can  I  do  for  traffic  safety?" 

That  conference  was  highlighted  by 
addresses  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  council,  whose  council  have 
done  so  much  in  the  pedestrian  safety  cam- 
paign and  the  crosswalks  in  particular;  by 
commissioner  C.  Rivett-Carnac,  the  retired 
head  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police; 
and  by  Howard  Pyle,  the  president  of  the 
national  safetv  council  in  Chicago  and  special 
assistant  to  President  Eisenhower  in  safety 
campaigns. 


The  conference  was  organized  by  the  high- 
way safety  branch  as  one  phase,  and  it  is 
within  that  branch  that  we  have  the  men 
and  women,  our  safety  promotion  officers,  our 
head  of  the  women's  activities  division,  our 
public  safety  education  section  which  go 
out  and  sell  the  idea  to  the  public  that 
they  should  do  something  in  the  interest  of 
safety. 

I  pause  to  make  mention  of  women's 
activities:  One  of  the  first  addresses  I  made 
after  last  summer  was  to  the  junior  league 
of  Toronto,  who  were  embarking  on  a  safety 
programme  for  pre-school  age  children.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  learn  a  week  or  so  ago 
that  they  had  won  the  top  Carol  Lane  award, 
and  would  be  receiving  that  award  at  the  end 
of  April  in  Vancouver,  with  a  presentation 
being  made  at  the  Canadian  highway  safety 
council  meeting. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  highway 
safety  branch  is  related  to  our  traffic  safety 
campaigns,  of  which  there  are  4  in  number. 

Three  have  been  familiar  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House:  the  summer  safe  driving 
campaign,  the  child  traffic  safety  campaign, 
and  the  holiday  hazards  campaign.  A  new 
one  that  we  have  now  completed  plans  for, 
to  be  launched  in  the  month  of  May,  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  policeman  in  his  role  as  a  traffic  law 
enforcement  officer,  and  to  create  better  rela- 
tions for  police  forces  generally. 

This  is  the  new,  perhaps,  indirect  approach 
to  promoting  highway  safety.  But  I  am  sure 
all  hon.  members  of  the  House  will  agree 
that,  without  an  active  and  interested  co-op- 
eration of  police  officers,  both  in  the  enforce- 
ment and  public  education  fields,  our  efforts 
to  reduce  traffic  accidents  would  not  be  very 
effective.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
all  of  our  citizens  adopt  the  attitude  and  the 
approach  that  the  traffic  enforcement  officer 
is  really  on  the  side  of  the  citizens,  to  keep 
them  alive  and  safe. 

Last  year  we  were  very  pleased  to  join 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  and  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  joint  arrangements  pertaining 
to  the  farm  safety  conference  held  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college— a  very  successful 
one  indeed. 

I  should  like  to  make  special  reference 
to  a  committee,  within  the  department,  which 
actually  is  not  a  part  of  the  department,  but 
one  which  I  think  will  play  a  great  role  as 
the  department  grows  to  full  maturity.  This 
committee  has  already  commenced  items 
within  not  only  this  province  but  in  this 
country. 
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I  refer  to  our  research  advisory  committee. 
It  was  set  up  in  April,  1958,  to  quote  the 
order-in-council : 

For  considering  and  recommending 
research  projects  designed  to  reduce  high- 
way traffic  accidents  in  the  province  and 
educate  operators  of  motor  vehicles. 

We  have  on  that  committee  the  very  top 
men  within  their  fields,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  their  names  because  they  are  indivi- 
duals who  are  doing  this  from  a  public  interest 
point  of  view. 

The  chairman  is  C.  Roger  Myers,  MA, 
Ph.D,  chairman,  professor  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Toronto;  Dr.  John  D.  Armstrong,  medical 
director  of  the  alcoholism  research  foundation 
and  associate  in  psychiatry  in  the  University 
of  Toronto;  Dr.  S.  Delbert  Glark,  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Toronto;  Dr. 
J,  Allan  Walters,  practicing  neuropsychiatrist 
and  assistant  professor  of  medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto;  Percy  L.  Newbigging,  assist- 
ant professor  and  chairman  of  the  department 
of  psychology  in  McM  aster  University; 
Brother  Roger  Philip,  professor  of  psychology 
in  Assumption  University.  And  then  in 
December,  1958,  Dr.  H.  M.  Edwards,  assis- 
tant professor  of  civil  engineering,  was  added 
to  the  committee  because  of  his  skill  as  an 
engineer. 

The  problem  that  was  confronting  both 
the  committee  and  the  department  was  the 
lack  of  previous  research,  and  facilities  for 
research,  in  Ontario  in  highway  safety,  espe- 
cially where  the  human  factor  was  involved. 
They  have  done  the  basic  work  in  setting  up 
the  approaches,  and  in  encouraging  other 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  research  in  this 
field.  This  will  be  developed  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  are  other  research  programmes  which 
I  will  not  touch  upon  at  this  time,  except 
to  mention  that  within  the  department  we 
are  engaged  in  several  projects,  not  to  just 
find  out  where  the  accidents  happened  and 
how  they  happened,  but  why  they  happened. 
That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  jobs  that  we  must 
finally  find  the  answer  to,  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  tremendous  problem. 

Within  the  department  we  are  expanding 
and  growing.  There  is  the  traffic  engineering 
department,  which  was  developed  to  assist 
municipalities—the  small  municipalities— to 
have  the  most  efficient  use  of  traffic  control, 
in  the  operation  of  control  and  devices.  The 
major  cities  are  able  to  have  staff  along 
these  lines,  but  we  are  trying  to  at  least 
influence  the  smaller  municipalities  to  take 
steps,  along  this  line,  to  have  control  of 
traffic  in  all  communities. 


Earlier  in  this  session,  I  tabled  the  results 
of  what,  in  my  opinion,  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  factor  in  dealing  with  highway 
safety,  to  reach  down  to  the  individual,  and 
that  is  our  demerit  point  system.  Now,  as  of 
February  29,  we  completed  11  months  of 
operation,  and  we  still  have  13  months  to 
go,  to  complete  the  first  two-year  period  of 
this  system.  I  think  it  is  only  at  that  time 
that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  completely 
assess  the  value  and  operation  of  the  system. 

But  I  make  mention  now  that,  as  of 
February  29,  there  are  145,000  individuals 
who  have  already  picked  up  points.  There 
were  145,000,  from  over  2.25  million  drivers. 

Now,  the  interesting  figures,  of  course,  are 
those  who  have  reached  the  level  of  depart- 
mental action.  There  are  5,901  at  the  6-point 
level  and  they  have  received,  or  will  be 
receiving  from  us,  the  warning  notice,  telling 
them  that  they  are  half-way,  and  that  they 
had  better  tighten  up  their  driving,  or  else 
they  may  reach  the  second  stage  of  the 
warning— the  9-point  level. 

At  that  time  they  are  called  in  to  answer 
really  why  their  licence  should  not  be  sus- 
pended. They  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
indicate  that  they  will  change  their  driving 
habits,  or  else  at  that  moment  the  department 
has  the  authority  given  by  this  House  to 
suspend  their  licence  at  that  time. 

I  There  are  157  at  10  points  and  136  at  11 
points.  There  are  132  at  12  points  suspended 
under  the  point  system  by  accumulation. 

But  the  interesting  figure  which  I  am  pre^ 
senting  to  the  House  for  the  first  time  is  not 
only  that  132  have  been  suspended  because 
they  garnered  12  points  by  accumulation,  but 
235  have  been  suspended  because  they  did 
not  answer  our  calls  to  come  in  at  the  9-point 
level,  and  44  were  suspended  at  the  9-point 
level  by  the  interviewing  officer. 

So,  in  the  point  system  there  are  8,000 
drivers  who  have  received  either  a  warning 
letter  or  an  interview  from  us,  something 
which  would  not  have  taken  place  had  there 
been  no  point  system,  and  there  are  roughly 
500  who  have  been  suspended  under  the 
point  system,  this  after  11  months  of 
operation. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  editorial  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  this  morning  and 
it  reads  as  follows: 

Demerits  Cut  Bolton  Revenue 

—and  by  a  picture  of  Chief  Penfold  the  story 
is  as  follows: 

Bolton   is   delighted   with   the   way  tne 
demerit  system  has  reduced  driving  offences 
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"even  though  the  village  treasury  is  losing 
money,"  Chief  Constable  James  Penfold 
said  yesterday.  "On  lots  of  afternoons  now 
we  never  spot  a  single  speeder,"  he 
remarked. 

Bolton  council  expected  collections  of 
$2,000  in  fines  in  1959,  but  only  $1,100 
was  received,  officials  said.  The  figure  has 
been  cut  to  $1,100  in  revenue  estimates 
this  year. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem, 
Mr.  Chairman.    I  quote: 

"You  would  be  surprised  at  how  point- 
conscious  village  and  rural  people  are  now, 
especially  young  drivers."  Chief  Penfold 
added,  "Every  time  an  officer  here  starts 
writing  out  a  ticket  for  any  offence,  the 
first  question  from  the  driver  is,  'How  many 
points   is   this    going   to   cost   me?*" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  complete  when  the  driver 
will  not  permit  himself  to  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  would  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  for  the  work  that  he  is  doing, 
and  the  presentation  that  he  has  made 
tonight. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  deviate  for  a  few  moments  and 
ask  you  and  the  House  generally,  whether  or 
not  The  Department  of  Transport  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  really  serving  the 
practical  economic  function  that  I  think  it 
was  originally  designed  to  serve. 

I  might  best  illustrate  my  contention  and 
my  questions  by  reminding  this  House  that 
the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  address,  has  touched 
upon  one  subject  only,  and  that  is  highway 
safety,  or  at  least,  he  has  devoted  the  big 
portion  of  his  address  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
department  has  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
economic  development  of  Ontario  in  a  fashion 
that  is  far  broader  than  this  particular  subject- 
matter,  important  as  is  the  subject  of  safety 
generally.  I  suggest  to  you  that  transporta- 
tion in  any  economy— and  certainly  in  a 
diversified  economy  such  as  in  Ontario— is  a 
very  vital  and  necessary  adjunct  to  planning 
and  development  of  our  industrial  economy 
and  our  economy  generally. 

For  example,  let  me  just  point  out,  that 
when  we  think  of  transportation  in  Ontario, 
we  think  only  of  highways.  But,  I  ask  you 
whether  or  not  we  should  not  think  in  terms 
of    rail    transportation,    in    terms    of    water 


transportation,  air  transportation  and,  more 
recently,  I  suggest,  in  terms  of  pipe  line 
transportation.  All  these  forms  of  transporta- 
tion make  their  impact  on  our  industrial 
economy  and  the  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Yet  the  hon.  Minister  tonight  has  made 
reference  to  the  work  of  his  department  and 
pin-pointed  and  developed  one  aspect  of 
transportation  only,  that  is  the  question  of 
safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  emphasize  my 
point,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  safety,  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
to  other  hon.  members.  Instead,  I  will 
devote  my  time  primarily  to  the  important 
subject  of  rail  transportation  in  Ontario. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  is  a 
federal  matter.  I  would  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  it  is  a  federal  matter  in  many 
respects,  but  there  are  provinces  other  than 
Ontario  that  do  consider  the  question  of 
rail  transportation  an  integral  part  of  the 
transport  department  in  their  respective  pro- 
vincial governments.  I  refer,  particularly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
a  province  that  has  an  economy,  and  has 
developed  the  economy,  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  economy  of  our  4  northwestern  ridings 
—that  is  Kenora,  Rainy  River,  and  the  two 
ridings  at  the  Lakehead. 

These  ridings,  for  the  benefit  of  those  hon. 
members  of  this  House  who  live  in  southern 
Ontario,  have  an  economy  that  is  very  similar 
to  the  economy  of  Manitoba.  I  think  there 
are  many  people  in  that  area  who  feel  that, 
but  for  the  accident  of  The  Quebec  Act,  they 
would  have  been  part  of  not  only  the  economy 
but  the  jurisdiction  of  that  province.  They 
feel  that  in  many  respects  we  in  this  House 
are  overlooking  the  important  aspect  of  rail 
rates  and  railroad  transportation,  as  it  affects 
that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  you  that  the 
transport  department  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba  allotted,  I  think,  $135,000  to  make 
a  submission  to  the  Royal  commission  that 
is  currently  investigating  rail  rates  and  freight 
rates  in  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

At  that  time,  and  some  months  ago,  partic- 
ularly during  the  early  fall,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  in  the  area  of  Fort  William 
and  Atikokan  generally.  I  found  that  there 
was  great  interest  in  this  particular  commis- 
sion, the  freight  rate  commission.  At  the 
same  time,  I  found  that  there  was  great 
criticism  of  this  government,  to  the  extent 
that  the  government  at  that  time  made  no 
pretence,  nor  demonstrated,  any  willingness 
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to  take  part  in  the  Royal  commission  investi- 
gation into  freight  rates  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  was  the  date  of 
that  visit,  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  visit  was  in  the 
early  fall  of  1959,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  dates  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  But, 
this  is  a  significant  fact  that,  after  a  meeting 
attended  by  several  hon.  members  of  my 
own  group  in  the  Lakehead,  we  did  state 
publicly  the  position  that  Ontario  should  take 
part  in  these  particular  hearings.  It  was  after 
that  that  the  hon.  leader  of  this  government 
(Mr.  Frost)  made  his  public  announcement 
that  a  brief  would  be  presented,  and  that 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  records  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  brief  which  are  very  commendable.  I 
congratulate  the  government  in  making  the 
presentation  that  they  did.  But  I  suggest  to 
hon.  members  that  it  did  not  make  any 
representation  until  it  was  brought  to  public 
attention.  It  was  not  their  intention  to  do 
so. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  a  moment.  I  would 
point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  this  government  publicly  took  the 
position  that,  historically,  it  was  not  the 
function  of  the  Ontario  government  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  rail  rate  hearings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Might  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  does  the  north- 
western Ontario  development  association 
represent? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  that  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  a  moment.  What 
is  it  part  of,  if  this  government  does  not— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  this  government, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   Now,  just  a  minute. 
They    were    the    ones    working    on   it    away 
before  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  ever 
got  up  there  as- 
Some  Liberal  hon.   members:    Oh  no,   no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  tell  them  after- 
wards. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  typical  of  the  government's  position. 
Sure  the  government  underwrites  part  of  the 
cost  of  that  development  association,  just  as 
it  underwrites  the  cost  of  development 
associations  throughout  southern  Ontario.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  take  this  position  unequi- 
vocally, because  having  at  least  one  clipping 
from  one  newspaper— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  us  file  the  clipping 
then. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Look,  we 
were  at  the  meeting.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  does?  He  knows 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  was  there  when  I  announced  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  well  known  in  the  area  that  the  govern- 
ment had  to  be  prodded  and  pushed  into 
this  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh  yes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  government  has,  time 
and  again,  taken  a  position  that  freight  rates 
are  not  part  of  provincial  jurisdiction.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  particular  heckling  will  not 
promote    the   well-being   of   the   debate. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  his  area  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  now  approves  of  the 
position  that  the  government  has  taken. 

I  simply  ask  him,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
an  issue  of  it,  why  did  he  not  take  the  same 
position  that  he  is  taking  now,  when  the 
head  of  his  government  was  publicly  con- 
tending that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  pro- 
vincial  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  on  with 
the   practical   aspects   of   this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  was  there  when  I 
announced  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  into  the  record  part  of  the 
submission  of  the  provincial  government? 
Before  I  do  so,  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  as  he  well  knows,  but  for  the 
benefit   of    the    House,    that   the    submission 
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that  was  made  was  not  made  by  his  depart- 
ment, but  was  made  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  in 
order  for  you  to  rule  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  out  of  order.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
that  has  the   slightest   connection. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  why  is  there  not? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What  is 
the  hon.   Minister  afraid  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  afraid.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  very  happy  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
used  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  to 
substantiate  my  very  position.  In  spite  of  his 
contention  that  this  government  had  no 
hesitancy  in  making  its  submission  to  the 
Royal  commission,  he  now  contends  that 
this  subject  is  out  of  order,  in  a  discussion 
of  transportation  problems  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Some  Liberal  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing 
could   be   so   ludicrous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  is  under  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  into  this  record  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  of  this  province: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  us  to 
welcome  the  Royal  commission  on  trans- 
portation to  Ontario.  The  subject  of  your 
inquiry  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
Ontario  and  the  whole  of  Canada.  The 
expanding  of  this  province  and  nation  by 
railway  was  fundamental  to  the  creation 
of  Canada,  and  continues  to  be  essential 
in  its  economic  development. 

Despite  the  growth  of  water  transport, 
the  emergence  of  huge  interlocking  motor 
vehicle  transportation  systems,  the  develop- 
ment of  air  travel,  and  the  more  recent 
advent  of  big-inch  pipe  lines,  the  railways 
still  constitute  a  vital  part  of  our  economic 
and  country's  fabric.  In  the  carriage  of 
goods,  they  remain  the  largest  and  the  most 
diversified  of  all  the  carriers  by  land. 


However,  it  is  clear  that  the  place  of 
the  railways  in  that  economic  pattern  is 
one  of  declining  relative  importance. 
Specialized  large  bulk  carriers  are  able  to 
transport  commodities  by  water  at  costs  far 
below  those  incurred  by  the  railways  for 
a  similar  service.  Pipe  lines  can  do  the  same 
for  liquids  and  gases. 

Motor  carriers  are  providing  services  by 
road  so  flexible,  and  so  convenient,  that 
they  have  continually  increased  their  share 
of  the  total  traffic,  whether  measured  in 
ton  miles  or  in  revenue.  Among  the 
questions  for  which  you  may  wish  to 
provide  answers  are  these: 

Are  the  railways  adapting  themselves 
adequately  to  the  changes  in  our  economy? 

Are  rolling  stock,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties being  maintained  at  an  efficient  level? 

Are  the  railways  alert  to  the  opportunity 
that  exists  in  the  development  of  new 
resources,  and  contributing  to  the  expansion 
of  our  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad? 

Are  rates  equitable  between  different 
users  and  non-discriminatory  between  the 
different  regions  of  Canada? 

Finally,  are  rates  or  other  sources  of 
revenue  sufficient  to  insure  an  efficient 
system  of  transportation,  capable  of  con- 
tributing fully  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment? 

We  believe  this  course  to  be  the  best 
for  Ontario,  and  best  for  Canada  in  the 
long  run. 

Ontario  forms  a  large  part  of  this  nation. 
It  contains  34.2  per  cent,  of  Canada's  popu- 
lation; accounts  for  half  of  its  manufactur- 
ing outlet;  40  per  cent,  of  its  mineral 
output;  one-third  of  its  pulp  and  paper 
production;  30  per  cent,  of  its  agricultural 
production;  37  per  cent,  of  all  capital 
investment  in  Canada;  and  38  per  cent, 
of  all  retail  sales. 

In  addition,  it  contributes  approximately 
half  of  all  personal  and  corporate  income 
tax  collected  by  the  government  of  Canada. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  an 
important  stake  in  the  railway  systems  of 
this  country,  and  in  the  rates  and  other 
means  by  which  they  are  financed.  The 
establishment  of  rates  that  would  result 
in  the  restriction  of  this  province's  trade 
would  not  adversely  affect  Ontario,  but 
indeed,  the  whole  of  Canada. 

If  Ontario  were  homogeneous  in  all  its 
parts,  its  transportation  problems  would 
be  considerably  less  complicated.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  interests  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  province. 
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The  differences  in  economic  structure 
between  southern,  southwestern,  northern, 
northwestern  and  eastern  Ontario  are  quite 
evident,  and  require  an  assessment  of  their 
respective  transportation  needs,  the  costs 
in  keeping  within  their  special  require- 
ments. 

For  instance,  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
railway  rates,  aggravated  by  horizontal 
increases,  can  be  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  development  of  its  resources,  the  export 
of  forest  and  mineral  products  and  also  to 
establish  freight  channels  and  markets  in 
that  province. 

Now,    Mr.    Chairman,    the    next    paragraph 
continues: 

A  railway  transportation  policy  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  isolation. 

And  I  say  to  this  government  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  transportation  policy  for 
Ontario  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  isolating 
only  one  form  of  transportation— that  is,  high- 
ways—from all  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  make  my  point, 
let  us  refer  now  to  the  Gordon  committee. 
The  Gordon  committee  points  out,  very  effec- 
tively, that  air  transportation  is  subsidized  in 
Canada  to  the  extent  of  about  9.1  per  cent. 
The  highways  are  subsidized  to  the  extent  of 
about  52.5  per  cent.  Water  is  subsidized  to 
the  extent  of  about  20.6  per  cent. 

I  simply  ask  this  question  of  this  House. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  in  this  House 
determined  that  all  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation are  of  interest  to  the  development 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  our 
transportation  problems  should  not  be  isolated 
to  highways,  but  should  include,  and  rightly 
include,  the  problem  of  airways,  the  problem 
of  rail  transportation,  of  water  transportation, 
and  pipe  line  transportation. 

This  department  that  has  the  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  co-ordinate  and  develop  a 
common  problem,  that  will  assure  the  orderly 
development  and  economic  expansion  of  our 
province  in  all  its  areas  as  the  need  is 
required,  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem,  has  failed  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  particular  respect. 

I,  for  example,  feel  that  we  would  be 
quite  justified  in  saying  that,  in  regard  to 
the  people  in  the  area  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions,  in  the  area  of  several 
hon.  members  of  my  party,  Ontario  has 
an  obligation  to  underwrite,  if  necessary,  part 
of  the  disproportionate  and  unfair  freight 
rail  cost  that  is  handicapping  the  develop- 
ment   of    that   portion    of   the   province. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  area— and  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Port  Arthur  will  agree  with 
me  in  this— there  is  a  substantial  burden  that 
is  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  that 
area,  to  the  extent  that  rail  costs  are  higher 
from  his  area  to  ports  of  the  United  States, 
than  they  are  from  the  far  western  part 
of  Canada  to  a  similar  spot  in  the  United 
States. 

To  be  illustrative  about  it,  I  understand 
that  it  costs  more  to  transport  a  given 
quantity  of  a  commodity  from,  say  Fort 
William  or  Port  Arthur,  to  St.  Louis,  than 
it  does  to  transport  the  same  quantity  from 
British  Columbia  to  St.  Louis. 

I  agree  that  this  does  have  an  ancient 
history.  I  agree  that  this  has  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  But  look  at  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  natural  resources  of  north- 
western Ontario  are  put  in.  We  should  look 
to  the  obligation  that  we  have  to  subsidize  in 
some  fashion  the  cost  of  rail  transportation 
in  that  area  and  facilitate  the  economic,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  that 
area. 

All  I  want  to  do  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  in 
as  dramatic  fashion  as  I  can,  the  fact  that 
thus  far— except  for  the  presentation  of  this 
brief  which  I  say  was  an  excellent  one,  of 
which,  and  in  which,  I  fully  agree,  except 
for  this— there  has  been  no  indication  what- 
soever that  this  government  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  opportunity  in  The 
Department  of  Transport  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  co-ordination  of  facilities,  other 
than  highways. 

We  have  been  highway  minded,  and  we 
are  trying  to  develop  a  policy  of  economic 
development  by  way  of  transportation  related 
to  highways  only,  forgetting  that  railway 
transportation,  forgetting  that  water  trans- 
portation, air  transportation,  and  pipe  line 
transportation  can,  and  do,  mean  more  to 
certain  areas  of  the  province,  in  their  eco- 
nomic development  and  destiny,  than  high- 
ways do. 

We  subsidize  highways.  Why  not  sub- 
sidize these  others? 

I,  for  one,  would  hope  that  now  the  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  Minister  tonight  will  be 
prepared  to  tell  this  House  that  its  thinking 
has  progressed  to  the  point  that  it  agrees 
that  there  is  that  vast  opportunity  for  assist- 
ance in  the  co-ordination  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  of  the  facilities  that  are 
available  to  them,  to  assure  that  we  will  look 
to  railway  transportation,  and  water  trans- 
portation and  air  transportation,  in  the 
economic  development  of  this  province. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  unneces- 
sarily take  the  time  of  this  House.  I  conclude 
only  by  saying  that  it  appeared  to  me  extra- 
ordinary that  this  brief,  good  as  it  is— and  it 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  think  all  of  us 
should  read,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will 
read— was  prepared  not  by  The  Department 
of  Transport  but  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  The  Department  of  Economics. 

I  think  it  is  time  now  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  recognizes  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  its  jurisdiction  where  the  responsibility 
really  lies  to  co-ordinate  the  various  forms 
and  facilties  of  transportation  in  the  economic 
development  of  this  province;  an  opportunity 
that  has  not  been  realized  thus  far. 

I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  my  time  to  talk 
about  railway  transportation,  but  there  is 
another  opportunity  in  that  of  air  line  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  want  to  be  told  that 
that  is  a  federal  jurisdiction.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  air  transportation,  within  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is  certainly  our  business. 

We  should  think  about  the  development  of 
small  airports,  not  the  fantastic  and  big  air- 
ports, but  those  airports  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities that  will  materially  assist  the 
transportation  of  people  and  freight  from  one 
part  of  Ontario  to  another  and,  particularly, 
regions  of  the  far  north.  In  the  north,  air 
transportation  can  mean  the  speedy  economic 
development  of  certain  regions  which  are 
not  served  by  any  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation, whether  it  be  highway,  water,  rail 
or  pipe  line.  It  is  in  this  area,  again,  that 
we  can  use  our  imagination,  our  ingenuity,  to 
co-ordinate,  under  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, the  type  of  assistance  and  direction  and 
leadership  that  thus  far  has  not  been  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  individual  items  under  these 
particular  estimates,  and  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  those  who  will  want  to  speak  generally  on 
the  problem  that  is  presented  in  this  partic- 
ular estimate-that  is,  the  problem  of  safety. 

But  I  do  draw  very  emphatically  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  fact  that,  thus  far, 
we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  opportunities 
we  have  in  this  department  for  economic 
and  industrial  development  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  just  say  a  word,  seeing  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  referred  to  my  riding? 

He  has  very  recently  come  into  the  picture, 
as  far  as  my  part  of  Ontario  is  concerned, 
whereas  I  have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  that 
area  for  a  great  many  years.  If  he  would  like 
to  read  some  of  the  statements  that  I  have 
made  when  I  was  president  of  the  chamber 


of  commerce  in  Port  Arthur  many  years  ago, 
and  also  as  an  alderman,  he  might  have  been 
better  informed. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  benefit  for  the  province.  The 
province  would  enjoy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Over  a  great  period 
of  years,  I  pointed  out  the  inequalities  of 
freight  rates  in  that  area.  Now  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  freight  rates  commission  was 
set  up  under  the  leadership  of  a  Conservative 
Prime  Minister  of  this  Dominion.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  reason  why  the  freight  rates 
commission  is  sitting  at  the  Lakehead  within 
the  next  two  weeks  is  because  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  to  do  it.  Through  his 
influence,  he  made  it  possible.  No  hon. 
member  should  let  anybody  tell  him  differ- 
ently, because  I  know  the  inside  history  of  it. 

Now  then,  our  government  compiled  the 
submission  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  presented  tonight,  and  I  hope  hon., 
members  have  read  it.  I  have,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  one,  with  which  they  will  agree. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  also  set  up  a  plan 
and  this  government  paid  the  expenses  where 
3  men  came  down  from  the  Lakehead  area 
to  hear  our  province's  submission  at  its 
inception,  and  included  in  that  group  was 
the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  and  the  hon. 
member   for    Rainy   River    (Mr.    Noden). 

We  all  sat  down  and  studied  that  submis- 
sion before  it  was  in  their  hands,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  with  which  I  will 
thoroughly  agree,  and  that  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition's  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  subsidization.  Now  do  not  forget 
that  the  Lakehead  is  going  to  become  the 
greatest  inland  port  in  the  world,  where 
ships  can  sail  from  any  part  of  the  world 
to  the  centre  of  this  continent.  Our  govern- 
ment, my  government  and  your  government, 
in  Ottawa  is  building  a  $7.5  million  terminal 
there  to  receive  these  ocean-going  ships. 

And  when  the  commission  sits  at  the  Lake- 
head,  Mr.  Chairman— the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  must  have  been  reading  my  letters 
—I  am  going  to  suggest  there  that  subsidiza- 
tion is  the  only  solution  to  those  inequalities 
in  areas  such  as  our  that  have  not  got  large 
populations.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
attract  population  and  business  is  by  lower 
freight  rates. 
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In  big  population  cities,  such  as  Toronto  and 
others,  we  find  the  railways  out  of  desperation 
and  competition  have  had  to  lower  the  rates 
there.  But  in  our  area,  where  we  are  shipping 
tremendous  tonnage  of  wheat  and  iron  ore 
and  timber  products,  they  raise  our  rates  to 
compensate  for  rates  that  competition  makes 
imperative   down   in   these   areas. 

Now  there  is  only  one  way  to  equalize  that, 
to  see  that  our  population  grows,  and  our 
secondary  industries  are  attracted  north,  and 
that  is  to  see  that  the  railways  are  subsidized. 
That  must  be  done  by  the  general  public 
of  this  whole  Dominion.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  thoroughly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  want  to  assure  hon. 
members- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  a  moment,  and 
I  will  be  through. 

It  was  not  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
or  his  party  that  pinpointed  this  lack  in  north- 
western Ontario.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
let  that  get  into  Hansard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  have  been  fighting  that  battle  for 
years.  I  will  continue  to  fight  it  until  north- 
western Ontario  has  some  equalization  of 
freight  rates  in  that  area. 

Now  then,  this  freight  rates  commission 
will  be  sitting  as  I  said,  about  the  first  or 
second  week  in  April.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  a  sincere  invitation  from 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  up  and  sit  in 
on  those  deliberations  and  he  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  be  my  guest.  I  will  welcome 
him. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
those  few  remarks.  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  will  pardon  me,  but 
when  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke 
in  that  vein,  I  had  to  get  up  and  tell  him  that 
my  area  was  being  looked  after  by  the  men 
up  there,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
councils  and  so  on.  They  are  not  blind  to 
our  problems. 

Although  they  welcome  his  help,  they  are 
far  out  ahead  of  him  now,  sir,  in  their  sub- 
mission that  is  going  to  be  made  when  the 
commission  sits  there  at  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  direct 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  who  has  just 
spoken? 

He  makes  the  point  that  the  representa- 
tions being  made  up  in  northwestern  Ontario 
are  so  wonderful.  As  a  member  of  the  cabinet 


council,  has  the  hon.  Minister  ever  made  these 
representations  to  the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  there  is  no 
use  in  my  answering  that.  I  suppose  I  have, 
3  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  why  do  they  not  pay 
any  attention  to  him?  He  should  resign  if 
they  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  When  my  hon.  friend 
has  been  here  a  little  longer- 
Mr.    Singer:    Oh    well,    they    do    not   pay 
any  attention  to  him.    He  has  lost  his  use- 
fulness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  so  ridiculous, 
it  is  not  worth  answering.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Would 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  permit  a 
question?  This  is  a  bona  fide  question 
relating  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
reply,  I  did  want  to  make  further  comment  on 
the  general  problem  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  raised,  because  I  would 
appreciate  his  observations  on  all  the  com- 
ments that  might  come  from  this  side  of  the 
House. 

However,  before  I  get  to  that  point,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  general  comment 
with  regard  to  The  Department  of  Transport, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  this  is  the  youngest  department  in  the 
cabinet.  And  I  think,  to  be  very  fair,  that 
the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources  is  the  youngest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  I  guess 
he  is  right. 

Well,  to  be  very  fair,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  is  to  be  congratulated  on  co- 
ordinating the  various  aspects  of  other 
departments  that  were  sort  of  dropped  into 
his  lap,  and  proceeding  with  the  expansion 
of  the  programmes  that  they  involved. 

I  was  rather  intrigued  with  his  reference  to 
"the  maturing"  of  this  department,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  make  some  comment  in  that 
context. 

Well,  I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  general  problem  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
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the  Opposition  has  raised  tonight  should 
be  part  of  the  maturing  of  this  department. 
It  should  be  clearly  admitted,  at  the  outset, 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  are  going 
to  be  involved  in  the  various  forms  of  trans- 
port are  going  to  overlap  seriously  with  the 
federal  jurisdiction. 

However,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  should  not  be  a  deterrent  for  the 
provincial  government  doing  its  job  on  that 
aspect  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  with 
the  province.  This  is  not  a  unique  problem; 
most  of  our  problems  have  to  be  shared  to 
some    degree    with    the    federal    jurisdiction. 

Now,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  to 
say,  for  this  reason.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Liberal  party  has  awakened  to  another  sub- 
ject that  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  CCF 
programme  for  a  long,  long  time.  Part  of 
the  CCF  programme  for  years  has  been  the 
attempt,  with  the  limited  resources  that  we 
have  in  the  Opposition- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  just  listen— has  been 
the  attempt  to  work  out,  with  the  limited 
resources  that  the  Opposition  party  has,  what 
we  have  described  as  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

The  reason  why  we  need  a  national  policy, 
which  would  encompass  the  provincial  parti- 
cipation in  any  transportation  policy  that 
would  affect  this  whole  nation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit,  has  been  very  well  underlined  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  in 
his  remarks.  He  says  the  answer  to  this  has 
to  be  subsidization. 

Now  this  is  a  strange  plea  coming  from 
a  Tory  government,  that  we  should  be  sub- 
sidizing further.  Admittedly,  in  the  railway 
field,  we  have  got  partly  publicly  owned  and 
partly  privately  owned  railways,  but  the 
answer  is  subsidization,  he  says. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  may  be  right.  But  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  underlines  the  basic  problem 
that  we  face  here.  We  are  today,  in  a  very 
serious  way,  subsidizing  all  forms  of  trans- 
port. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  reaching  the  point 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  sit  down  and 
to  rationalize  our  transportation  policy,  and 
perhaps  not  permit  the  degree  of  dog-eat-dog 
competition  between  the  various  forms  of 
transport.  I  suggest  this  because  the  net 
result  is  that  we  have  to  continue  more  and 
more  to  subsidize  each  one  of  the  forms  of 
transport. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  net  result  is  that 
the  people  of  this  nation,  of  this  province, 
are  paying  far  more  for  the  overhead  of 
transportation  than  would  be  necessary  if 
they  divided  up  the  traffic  in  some  rational 
way. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  and  elaborate  a  bit 
on  the  basic  thesis  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  road  transport.  This 
is  merely  a  detailing  of  the  percentages  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  read  from 
the  Gordon  committee  report. 

We  have  regularly,  down  through  the 
years,  been  putting  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  years  in  the  recent  past,  I  think  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  can 
confirm,  as  much  as  33  per  cent.,  into  the 
highway  budget  from  the  general  Treasury 
of  the  province.  In  other  words,  our  highway 
revenues  from  gasoline  tax  and  licences  made 
up  anywhere  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  our 
expenditures.  The  rest  of  it  has  had  to 
come  out  of  the  consolidated  revenues. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  rail,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  situation,  I  submit— particularly  histori- 
cally—is even  worse.  We  have  subsidized  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  often  been 
advanced  as  the  best  example  of  rugged  free 
enterprise,  of  private  enterprise.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  built  in  the  first  instance,  in 
co-operation  with  public  assistance,  with 
fantastic  grants  of  land  and  money.  So  to 
say  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
an  example  of  free  enterprise  is  to  ignore 
a  lot  of  the  realities  in  the  whole  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  even  worse,  if  we  turn  to  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  What  happened  in  the 
instance  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
is  that  promoters  got  in  and  built  lines  on  a 
completely  unorganized,  unplanned  and  un- 
economic basis.  When  they  went  bankrupt, 
the  promoters  went  out  and  they  lost  no 
money.  In  fact,  most  of  them  went  out  with 
far  more  than  they  put  in.  We,  the  people 
of  Canada,  were  left  with  this  collection  of 
bankrupt  railways  which  we  had  to  co- 
ordinate into  a  system  and  subsidize  it  down 
through  the  years,  until  our  nation  grew  up 
to  the  point  where  it  might  be  an  economic 
railway. 

But  we  are  still  continuing,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  subsidize  railways. 

We  are  subsidizing  railways,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  wages  paid  to  some  of  the 
workers    on    the    railways,    particularly    the 
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running  trades  which  are  falling  far  below 
the  general  wage  level  of  this  country.  We 
have  even  had  one  Royal  commission  where 
the  commissioner  has  said  that  the  answer  to 
this  is  that  these  people  should  not  have  to, 
in  effect,  subsidize  the  railways  with  below 
level  wages.  He  suggested  that  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  should  contribute  to  bring  the 
wage  level  up.  So  we  do  have  subsidization, 
historically  and  at  the  present  time,  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

In  air  lines  and  water  transport,  we  sub- 
sidize in  our  airports.  We  subsidize  in  our 
meteorological  services  that  are  provided  to 
them,  and  in  many  other  ways,  by  channel- 
ing, by  building  wharves  and  harbours. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
doing  is  subsidizing  every  form  of  transport. 

And  I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport— maybe  this  is  a 
government  decision  rather  than  his  decision— 
that,  to  some  extent  the  province  has  to  play 
a  role  in  working  out  a  rational  transportation 
policy,  which  will  minimize  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  subsidization  of  all  of 
these  forms  of  transport. 

Therefore  I  think  his  department  is  the 
logical  one,  with  its  research  branch  working 
in  co-operation  with  The  Department  of 
Economics  of  this  government,  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  this,  and  to  come  up  with 
not  only  this  brief  but  a  lot  of  briefs  in  the 
future. 

Now  I  raise  this,  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  hon.  Minister's  comments— as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will— but 
in  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
problem  that  I  want  to  come  back  to. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  and  I 
shared  a  common  experience,  a  year  or  two 
or  three  ago.  We  sat  on  the  so-called  toll 
roads  committee,  along  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts).  We  brought  in  a 
recommendation  after  our  study  of  the 
financing  of  highways— because  that  was,  in 
effect  what  the  committee  was,  a  highway 
financing  rather  than  a  toll  roads  committee— 
we  brought  in  a  recommendation  that  this 
government  should  impose  a  weight-distance 
tax.  In  fact,  the  recommendation  was  that 
they  should  move  immediately  by  way  of  a 
rough  and  ready  tax,  a  form  of  weight- 
distance  tax,  while  we  worked  out  in  a 
long-term  sense  the  application  of  the  basic 
principles  required  to  make  it  a  permanent 
tax. 

In  other  words,  the  recommendation  sug- 
gested that  we  should  move  immediately,  on 
a   temporary   basis,    and   then   after   we   had 


worked  it  out  in  light  of  all  the  factors  in 
Ontario,  then  we  could  move  onto  a  per- 
manent basis. 

My  understanding  last  year  was  that  this 
department  was  going  to  pursue  studies  that 
were  initiated  by  the  toll  roads  committee. 
In  fact,  in  this  very  good  little  report,  the 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, on  page  54,  the  report  of  the  research 
branch,  it  has  this  rather  intriguing  final 
paragraph: 

A  number  of  other  studies  were  still  in 

progress  at  the  close  of  the  final  year. 

Now  the  question  in  my  mind  is  this.  How 
long  is  this  study  going  to  go  on  before  we 
get  any  action  from  this  government? 

I  ask  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple 
irrefutable  fact— notwithstanding  what  the 
automotive  transport  association  has  tried  to 
suggest  otherwise— is  that  American  studies 
have  indicated  that  something  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  modern  4-lane  highway 
derives  from  the  requirement  we  must  put 
in  that  highway  to  meet  the  needs  of  about 
4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  traffic, 
namely,  the  big  trucks.  The  depth  of  the 
road  base,  the  sight  levels,  the  curves,  many 
of  these  costs  that  go  into  the  modern  road, 
are  dictated  by  the  needs  of  these  heavy 
transports. 

In  American  jurisdictions,  many  of  them 
have  come  up  with  what  they  feel  is  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure,  to  raise  more  revenue 
from  the  big  trucks  which  are  wearing  out 
our  highways.  In  fact,  if  they  get  off  these 
modern  highways  that  are  built  to  stand  the 
pounding,  they  usually  break  up  our  side 
roads  and  our  secondary  roads  in  no  time  flat. 

It  is  two,  going  on  three  years,  I  think  now, 
since  the  toll  roads  committee  report  was 
brought  into  this  House.  The  government  saw 
fit  not  to  move  with  the  initial  implementation 
of  the  tax,  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  and 
its  explanation  was  that  they  wanted  to  apply 
the  basic  principles  as  they  worked  out  in 
the  United  States,  in  light  of  the  particular 
circumstances  in  the  Ontario  jurisdiction. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  is  this  digging 
going  to  go  on?  How  long  has  it  got  to  go 
on?  It  has  now  gone  on  for  two  or  three  years 
and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  as  long  as 
it  goes  on,  we  have  got  basically  an  inequi- 
table highway  revenue  tax. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  even 
yet  persuaded  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  accept  a  statistic  that  we  are  convinced 
is '  true,  and  was  included  in  the  toll  road 
report.  It  is  that,  since  we  increased  the  gas- 
oline tax  on  a  flat  rate  basis,  90  per  cent,  of 
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that  new  revenue  comes  from  the  cars  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  In  other  words,  it  falls 
on  the  little  man.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  it 
falls  on  the  big  trucks.  This  is  what  we  did 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

I  know  that  the  government  stepped  in  and 
raised  the  tax  on  diesel-powered  trucks,  so 
that  they  removed  another  inequity  there, 
but  they  still  have  not  come  to  grips  with 
this  basic  inequity. 

Now,  the  question  that  I  want  to  put  as  a 
specific  aspect  of  this  overall  research  on 
transportation  and  the  attempt  to  rationalize 
it,  is:  what  report  does  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  have  as  to  the  imminence— if  that  is 
not  a  highly  optimistic  word— of  this  govern- 
ment taking  action  on  implementing  the 
weight-distance  tax  so  that  we  can  introduce 
a   greater  equity  into  our  tax  structure? 

Hon.  Mr,  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  turning 
back  to  the  words  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  he  referred  to  matters  which 
quite  properly  do  not  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Department  of  Transport.  Yet 
I  can  think  of  no  better  occasion  perhaps, 
than  this,  to  discuss  these  matters,  because  I 
should  like  to  correct  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
The  Department  of  Transport  has  no  other 
interests  except  in  the  matter  of  highways. 

In  fact,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition— and  this  is  one  statement  he 
will  accept— that  I  am  quite  equal  to  stand 
here  and  delve  into  every  phase  of  the  work 
of  The  Department  of  Transport  in  the 
utmost  detail,  so  that  I  should  not  be  accused 
of  not  referring  to  any  matter  in  particular. 
I  am  very  capable  of  that,  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  did  not  want  to  cover 
all  of  the  work  of  the  department,  we  only 
have  a  matter  of  weeks  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  are  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's opinions  with  respect  to  railway  freight 
rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  opinion,  in  touch- 
ing upon  the  matter,  is  that  it  was  significant, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Opposition— who  can 
raise  a  cloud  of  clippings  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat— were  not  able,  at  my  request,  to  produce 
one  clipping  to  verify  this  public  policy 
statement  that  was  referred  to. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  this  is  something  to  which  I  have 
paid  particular  attention  for  the  last  full 
year,  which  would  take  us  back  to  the  spring 


of  1959.  I  have  read  every  clipping  and  every 
editorial  in  this  regard.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  one  expression 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  wasting  the  time 
of  this  House.  I  can  simplify  it.  I  will  file 
them  tomorrow.  I  do  not  have  them  right 
here.  I  am  not  trying  to  mislead  the  House. 
Of  course,  I  made  public  statements. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):    Well 

then,  why  make  an  issue- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:    I  would  like  to  know 

the  hon.  Minister's  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  On  subsidies?  Well,  I 
will  give  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
an  opinion  right  now  if  he  wants  it— as  long 
as  I  am  around  here— I  have  never  heard  of 
such  an  idea. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  would  say  this. 
Is  his  proposal  that  we  should  subsidize 
rail,  air  and  water  transport  in  this  province? 
And  if  so,  I  would  like  to  assuage  our  people's 
anxiety.  I  would  like  to  take  them  from  the 
terror  of  that  by  telling  them,  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  an  idea. 

Now  I  would  say  this.  I  do  not  think 
myself  that  subsidies,  the  uneconomic  sub- 
sidies of  conditions  that  we  have  here  today 
in  Ontario,  or  Canada,  are  any  answer  to  this 
proposition  at  all.  They  are  putting  us  out  of 
business- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  saying  they  are 
putting  us  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  these  subsidies 
and  inequitable  rates  that  we  have  in  Canada 
are  putting  the  railways  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  time  when  we  should  debate  this  very 
subject. 

Now,  firstly,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
unfortunately  he  was  not  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  question  as  to 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 

Now  I  have  been  talking  about  $100  mil- 
lion down  in  Ottawa,  if  we  got  $300  million 
or  $400  million  from  down  in  Ottawa,  there 
might  be  some  semblance  of  sense  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  would  have  the  money. 
But  there  would  be  no  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  embattled  taxpayer  of  this 
province. 
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I  must  say  this,  the  suggestion  that  we 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— with  problems  of 
education,  and  everything  else— should  be 
pouring  the  money  in  the  form  of  subsidy 
into  railways,  into  water  transport  and  so 
on,  is  so  fantastic  that  I  have- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   They  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  this 
is  of  great  interest,  and  this  is  the  time  to 
settle  it.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  not 
here  at  the  outset  of  this  debate,  but  as 
I  understood  it,  the  hon.  Minister— his  own 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions— told  this 
House,  in  unspecific  terms,  that  he  was  going 
to  the  Lakehead  next  week  to  make  the 
argument  in  favour   of  rail   subsidies. 

Hon.    Mr.   Wardrope:    That   is   right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  was  talking  about 
the  federal  subsidies. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  federal!  Nonsense. 
How  could  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
speaking  as  a  private  member,  not  to  the 
Ontario  government  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  I  said  this  same  thing  when  I  was 
head  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  we 
brought  those  things  out  and  espoused  them. 
I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to  try  to 
equalize  freight  rates  all  over  Canada,  the 
public  of  Canada  would  have  to  be  aware  that 
they  must  pay  some  proportion  of  it.  Now 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  than  saying  the 
Ontario  government  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  is  the  public  other  than 
the   government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  this 
government  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  paying  any  subsidy  to  any  railways,  water 
transport,  or  air  transport,  whatever.  Now 
how  about  that?  May  I  say  this,  the  refer- 
ence there  is  entirely  to  the  federal  point  of 
view.  That  is,  it  has  no  relationship  to  a 
provincial  subsidy  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  we  have  been 
quite  lenient  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
rule  that  this  discussion  is  out  of  order.  I 
have  let  it  go  for  some  time  this  evening, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  will  be  in  the 
woodshed  tomorrow. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  One  of  those  terrible 
hotels  in  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
becoming  very  confusing,  and  I  have  gotten 
the  impression  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  so  far  as  highway  No.  401 
continuing  westward,  it  might  as  well  stop 
where  it  is  now.  He  has  lost  his  interest  in 
highways,  and  so  has  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
CCF  party  (Mr.  MacDonald).  I  can  assure 
hon.  members- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  a  statement  like  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  only  an 
assumption. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
for  one  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
system  of  highways,  which  I  have  referred  to 
very  often  at  the  proper  times  as  being  a  life- 
line throughout  this  province,  is  continuing 
right  across  the  northwestern  part  of  Ontario, 
and  will  form  a  very  integral  link  in  the 
trans-Canada  highway. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that,  so  long  as  this  depart- 
ment has  the  responsibility  under  The  Trans- 
port Board  Act,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  traffic 
on  highways,  we  are  going  to  do  our  job 
in  promoting  traffic  on  our  highways. 

One  of  the  reasons,  why  Ontario  is  strong 
today  is  because,  since  1943,  this  govern- 
ment has  built  a  strong  network  of  highways 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  people  will  accept  that  this  is  why 
we  are  economically  sound  today. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  would  have  to  be  connected 
with  the  Tory  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  should  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
riding,  and  see  the  state  of  highway  No.  7; 
the  state  of  highway  No.  8;  and  the  state 
of  highway  No.  24.  I  do  not  know  how 
many- 
Mr.  Singer:  How  about  highway  No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Highway  No.  401—1 
do  not  know  what  he  wants  it  stopped  for. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is,  just  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is.  If  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  interested  in  knowing, 
it  is  The  Department  of  Transport  that  is 
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engaging  in  a  role  which  we  are  hopeful 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the 
development  of  northwestern  Ontario,  and 
that  is  at  the  Lakehead— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle)  said  that  people 
would  arrive  on  the  moon  before  we  got 
some  highways  built  in  northern  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  road  in 
Timmins?  When  are  they  going  to  build 
that?  They  promise  in  every  election  cam- 
paign- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  address  his  question— Order. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  members  that, 
if  they  have  a  question  they  are  asking  the 
Minister,  that  they  ask  it  through  the  chair, 
if  you  please. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  when 
is  highway  No.   401— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  surprised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
was  not  invited  to  go  up  to  northwestern 
Ontario  to  see  the  roads  when  this  policy 
was  declared. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  no  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  most  certainly 
are.  Come  up  next  September  and  he  will 
see  them. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
The  hon.  member  is  safer  on  that  than  he 
was  on  the  hotels.  Where  is  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  to  tell  him  about  the  roads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very 
important  matter  to  northwestern  Ontario  is 
the  fact  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  have 
the  traffic,  which  will  arrive  at  the  Lakehead 
by  ship,  continue  westward  by  the  network 
of  highways  in  the  process  of  being  com- 
pleted. The  highways  are  going  to  be  there, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  efforts  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
are  directed  to  make  sure  that  those  highways 
are  used,  utilized,  both  to  generate  taxation 
for  more  highways,  and  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  northwestern  Ontario. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  up  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  but  I  was  up  there  on  October  15, 
1959.     The  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 


was  present  at  that  gathering.  I  have  a 
letter  here  which  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  record.  It  is  dated  October  20,  5  days 
later: 

Dear  Mr.  Yaremko: 

Your  significant  announcements  at  Gerald- 
ton  concerning  the  reciprocal  trucking 
formula  and  submission  to  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  transportation  are  bound  to  be 
received  with  great  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion throughout  northwestern  Ontario.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  again  during  the 
chamber  conference  and  to  hear  your 
impressive— 

Oh,  I  had  better  stop  at  that  point.  And 
then  on  the  same  day  there  was  a  copy  of 
the  letter  written  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
referring  to  the  announcement,  and  I  read 
as  follows: 

It  was  with  the  utmost  gratification  that 
we  heard,  from  the  hon.  John  Yaremko  at 
the  Geraldton  conference  of  the  associated 
chambers  of  northwestern  Ontario,  your 
announcement  that  the  Ontario  government 
plans  a  submission  to  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  transportation. 

This  unprecedented  action  on  the  part 
of  your  government  is  bound  to  add 
immeasurably  to  the  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  the  case  for  the  northwest.  The 
association  wishes  to  express  its  deepest 
appreciation  to  you  for  this  historic  step. 

That  was  on  October  20,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  the  end,  because  in  the  very  near 
future,  there  will  be  another  hearing  held 
at  the  Lakehead  on  the  very  site,  and  there 
will  be  a  representative  from  this  government 
present. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he 
agrees  with  the  view  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  or  the 
view  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  insofar  as 
railway  subsidies  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  highway  No.  401  should  be  completed 
as  a  highway  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  items  is 
this:  in  the  economic  development  of  north- 
western Ontario,  the  problem  is  of  the  full 
use  of  truck  transportation.  I  would  like 
to  let  the  hon.  members  know  that  Ontario 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
possibility  of  reciprocal  agreements  in  truck 
transportation  throughout  all  of  Canada. 
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We  have  taken,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very 
basic  approach.  Instead  of  very  selfishly 
looking  only  to  the  interests  of  Ontario  in 
the  very  beginning,  we  have  decided  that,  if 
we  can  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  a 
scheme  that  will  be  beneficial  across  Canada, 
that  is  the  step  we  will  take. 

This  government  and  the  officials  within 
the  department  have  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  in  laying  the  foundation  for  this. 
We  have  presented  the  matter  to  the  other 
provinces  and  we  are  awaiting  Manitoba's 
reply  to  our  proposals. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  The  Department 
of  Transport  and  this  government  is  deter- 
mined to  do,  that  is  to  further  the  economic 
development  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

The  brief  is  only  one  phase  of  it,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  phases  going  on. 

Also,  hon.  members  would  be  interested, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  know  that,  although  we  have 
no  jurisdiction  with  the  matter  of  air  trans- 
portation, still  The  Department  of  Transport 
commenced  studies  only  a  week  or  so  ago, 
within  the  research  department,  to  gather 
information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  the  small  airports  throughout  the 
province. 

We  have  no  obligation  in  this  regard, 
except  that  we  do  feel  that  we  should  keep 
ourselves  informed  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
what  the  necessities  and  demands  and  require- 
ments are. 

Now  I  will  deal  with  the  comments  made 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  party. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  within  The 
Department  of  Transport,  and  something 
which  no  other  jurisdiction  in  Canada  has— 
and  very  few  in  the  United  States  have— is 
the  research  department. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  research  section  that  I 
referred  to  as  the  research  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  has  particular  reference  especi- 
ally with  matters  of  highway  safety.  It  is 
a  general  research  department.  This  depart- 
ment is  very  young.  It  started  out  in  1957 
with  only  the  one  person  in  charge,  it  has 
expanded  now  and  it  has  some  13  on  its 
staff.  They  have  undertaken  a  number  of 
studies  which  have  proved,  and  will  be 
proving,  beneficial.  I  should  like  to  make 
brief  mention  of  them. 

Completed  are:  the  diesel  fuel  tax  study 
back  in  1957;  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  motor  vehicle  gross  weights  and  axle 
loads  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  February, 
1958;  a  study  of  motor  vehicle  gross  weights 
and  axle  loads  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  a 


full  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
operating  gross  weights  and  axle  loads  of 
trucks  and  combinations  using  provincial 
highways;  proposals  for  changes  in  licence 
fees;  analysis  of  submissions  from  outside 
agencies. 

Also  included  are  implications  of  the  17  per 
cent,  railway  freight  rate  increase;  piggy-back 
operations;  interprovincial  reciprocity;  anal- 
ysis of  1956  commercial  motor  vehicle  and 
trailer  registrations  in  Ontario. 

And  in  progress  are:  the  monthly  truck 
weight  survey;  a  review  and  prediction  of 
motor  vehicle  traffic  in  Ontario. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  intensive— a 
redoubling,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way— of  the 
studies  of  the  highway  finance  generally.  This 
is  a  major  problem  when  we  consider  the 
percentage  of  our  communities  which  are 
serviced  by  truck  transportation.  I  think  we 
should  be  on  very  firm  ground  before  any 
steps   are  taken  in  this   direction. 

We  have,  before  us,  what  we  think  is  an 
idea  of  some  ingenuity,  and  that  is,  if  it  only 
were  possible  to  develop  an  accurate  and 
untamperable  mileage  gauge  which  could  be 
affixed  to  the  commercial  motor  vehicle,  we 
would  then  be  in  the  position  to  set  a  mill 
rate  for  the  various  types  of  vehicles,  and 
so  determine  perhaps  the  computation  of 
some  tax  based  on  the  use  of  highways. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  party,  I  know, 
is  most  anxious  for  this.  And  we,  I  can 
assure  him,  are  most  anxious  too.  Nobody  is 
more  anxious  than  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer of  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  is  as 
anxious  to  get  as  many  dollars  as  possible 
for  the  completion  of  highway  No.  401,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  other  highways 
well  under  completion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  demands  on  the 
research  department  this  year  will  permit  it 
to  concentrate  on  the  further  development  of 
all  the  studies  pertaining  to  weight-mile  or 
relevant  taxes.  We  are  in  continuous  touch 
with  the  actual  tests  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  to  benefit  by  the  statistics  and  the 
information  received  from  them.  But  what 
the  government  policy  will  be  in  this  regard 
awaits  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  with  all  this  anxiety, 
I  hope  we  can  get  some  results  in  3  years. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  on  what  he 
has  already  said,  but  the  only  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest  is  that  this  has  been 
very  late  in  coming.  Up  in  our  part  of  the 
country   we   have   been   pressing  this   for  a 
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very  long  time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  in  the  Fort  William  riding,  if  they 
had  realized  that  they  were  going  to  get 
all  the  things  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  in  Ontario  has  suggested 
that  we  would  get,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  have  asked  me  to  become  their  mem- 
ber— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  C.  D. 
Howe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  just  been  thrown 
out  of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Chappie:  —if  all  these  things  were  as 
they  should  be. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  rate  is  concerned, 
we  have  been  complaining  about  our  rates  at 
the  Lakehead  for  many  years.  The  freight 
comes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  once 
they  get  to  the  west,  they  come  back  to  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  we  pay  more  in  rates 
than  either  east  or  west  and  are  consequently 
subsidizing  the  same. 

And  as  for  listening  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  in  Ontario,  he  has  said 
before  that  we— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  saying  very 
much  now. 

Mr.  Chappie:  He  has  been  telling  us  very, 
very  much   about  how  wonderful— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  C.  D. 
Howe? 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  hon.  Minister  still  has 
a  lot  to  say,  but  we  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  that  where  we  come  from. 

Now,  coming  along  in  this  regard,  we  must 
realize  that,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  we 
are  desperately  in  need  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation, and  of  gas  and  so  on,  to  bring  along 
the  mining  development  which  we  have  been 
told  we  shall  have. 

Now  we  know  we  have  all  of  these  mining 
developments.  We  have  looked  at  them, 
yes.  We  have  seen  the  different  mines 
develop,  yes.  But  we  have  seen  also  the 
condition  of  those  mines,  and  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  able— and  never  have  up  to  now, 
at  least— to  bring  them  to  the  point  where 
they  have  been  of  any  real  value  to  us,  nor 
have  they  come  to  the  point  where  they 
should. 

Now,  as  far  as  subsidization  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  do  that  to  any 
great  extent.  All  we  need  is  a  little  help,  a 
little  push  to— 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chappie:  —just  to  get  it  started.  We 
have,  up  in  our  part  of  the  country,  this 
tremendous  iron  ore  development  and  I  want 
to  read  just  a  very  short  article  on  how  impor- 
tant this  is  to  our  part  of  the  country.  I 
quote: 

Canada  Could  Lose  Iron  Ore  Business, 
Edmonstone  Warns 

Now  this  is  taken  from  one  of  the  papers  of 
May  10,  1960.    I  continue: 

"Africa  and  South  America  iron  ore  pro- 
ducers will  be  delighted  to  take  the  North 
American  iron  ore  business  if  Canada 
doesn't  want  it,"  Neil  Edmonstone,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Steep 
Rock  Mines  Limited,  said  yesterday, 
addressing  the  security  analysis  association 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  emphasized  that  Cana- 
dians should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
no  world  shortages  of  iron  ore. 

He  added,  "Over-zealous  taxation  policies 
and  high  domestic  costs  have  driven  the 
United  States  steel  industry  to  look  to  other 
countries  for  its  increasing  iron  ore  require- 
ments. 

Canada's  tax  provisions  and  political 
attitudes  have  encouraged  the  development 
of  iron.  However,  Ontario,  like  Manitoba, 
faces  heavy  competition  because  of  its 
freight  rate  structure,  and  the  rate  structure 
—both  lake  and  rail— need  review  and  over- 
hauling. 

A  very  large  potential  of  concentrated 
grades  of  iron  ore  in  northwestern  Ontario 
will  come  into  the  market,  if  transportation 
companies  will  bring  their  rates  into  line, 
and  if  gas  prices  for  beneficial  purposes 
are  realistic.  Annual  production  of  3  million 
tons  of  iron  ore  concentrates— pellets- 
requires  about  10  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  day.  An  advent  of  a  plant 
at  the  Lakehead  could  make  150,000  tons 
of  super-pig,  it  would  require  about  10 
million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

These  two  illustrations  alone  indicate  the 
possible  use  of  20  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  daily,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  present 
two-foot  trans-Canada  pipe  line. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  said  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  a  very  pressing  problem, 
affecting  any  future  development  of  the 
area  lying  north  of  the  mainline  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  northwestern 
Ontario. 
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Now,  hon.  members  can  see  what  all  this 
means  to  our  part  of  the  country.  I  know 
that  the  government  now  is  turning  towards 
a  real  estimate  of  our  problem,  and  is  possibly 
going  to  do  something  along  these  lines. 

But  this  was  not  done  until  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  involved,  and  it  cul- 
minated at  the  northwestern  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Geraldton,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  in  Ontario  were  there. 

Some  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Well,  I  am  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that,  because  in  the  programme 
that  was  put  out  in  the  city  of  Fort  William, 
the  hon.  Minister  was  definitely  designated 
as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
in  Ontario. 

If  the  culmination  was  at  this  meeting,  I 
would  say  it  was  because  of  the  pressure 
which  had  been  put  on  for  3  or  4  years 
before  then.  It  was  only  at  that  particular 
point  that  the  government  came  to  realize, 
if  they  did  not  really  get  down  to  cases  and 
do  something  for  our  part  of  the  country, 
that  our  part  of  the  country  was  really  going 
to  be  terrifically  upset,  and  we  were.  We 
had  decided  that  if  we  could  not  get  help 
from  this  part  of  the  country,  we  were  cer- 
tainly going  to  get  help  from  Manitoba. 

And  we,  up  until  that  point  and  before 
that  point,  have  been  working  with  Manitoba 
on  the  possibility  of  getting  help  from  them 
on  the  relationship  to  railway  and  transport- 
that  is  to  trucks  and  so  on. 

And  I  think  that  the  government  finally 
realized,  after  several  meetings  that  we  held 
in  Port  Arthur,  that  they  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  this  position,  or  they  would  lose 
the  feeling  of  association  which  our  part  of 
the  country  should  have  with  them. 

Now,  we  are  a  part  of  Ontario,  we  want  to 
be  recognized  as  a  part  of  Ontario,  we  want 
the  help  of  Ontario.  And  I  think  that  just 
up  until  recently  that  help,  that  recognition 
for  our  part  of  the  country,  was  very,  very 
sadly  lacking,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we  have,  down  here,  a  representative  in  the 
cabinet,  and  have  had  as  a  member  for 
many  years. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  fault  or 
not,  but  the  realization  down  here,  that  our 
part  of  the  country  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
of  Ontario,  is  something  that  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  come  to  the  fore.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  consideration,  that  we  should  have 
had,  should  not— from  now  on,  at  least— be  a 


really   serious   consideration  of  the    govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say,  at  the  outset, 
that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  this 
speech  interrupted  at  any  time  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  makes  the  announcement 
of  a  new  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  not  often  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
contradicts  one  of  his  Ministers  within  5 
minutes  of  a  major  speech.  I  am  not  just 
sure  on  the  other  side,  on  the  opposite 
benches,  whether  they  are  for  subsidies  in 
rail  transportation,  but  I  guess  they  are  not. 
But  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait  until  this 
eventful  meeting  at  the  Lakehead  next 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Read  page  25  of  the 
submission. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister's  remarks  tonight  have  been 
most  informative,  and  I  speak  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  and  I  would  compli- 
ment him  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  these  estimates  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
highway  safety. 

I  believe  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  province.  Likewise,  I  feel  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  my  opinion  that  our 
efforts  need  not  be  restricted  by  partisan  or 
political  barriers.  I  believe  that  all  citizens 
of  this  province  should  work  together,  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  costly  loss  of  lives  and  property  damage 
due  to  the  traffic  hazards  in  this  province. 

I  believe  that  the  system  which  is  being 
introduced  into  Ontario,  with  respect  to  the 
licencing  of  drivers,  is  a  good  one.  Figures 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  released 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  results  of  a  more 
rigid  system  of  testing  prospective  drivers  has 
brought  results  in  the  fact  that  individuals, 
who  have  applied  for  licences,  have  been 
better  prepared. 

I  might  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
has  been  made  in  this  House,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  driving  of  a  vehicle  on  our 
highway  is  a  privilege.  Indeed,  as  I  see  it, 
the  right  to  drive  is  not  a  privilege,  but  an 
inherent  right  to  the  citizens  of  our  province. 
I  know  that  this  point  can  be  argued. 
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On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  agree,  and  that  is  that  this  right  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  us  until  such  time  as 
we  have  demonstrated  sufficient  skill  and 
judgment  as  to  be  able  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  a  vehicle  on  our  highways 
without  endangering  the  other  citizens  of  this 
province  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  an  equal 
right  to  use  the  roads. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  programme, 
however,  that  I  think  should  receive  very 
serious  thought.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
fees  which  are  charged  to  applicants  for 
licences  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  this  service.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  new 
driver  should  not  expect  the  province  or  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province,  to  pay  the  cost  for 
this  service.    And  surely  this  is  a  service. 

I  have  heard  the  hon.  Minister  make 
mention  of  people,  not  in  the  area  serviced 
by  the  office  of  The  Department  of  Transport, 
who  have  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to 
take  this  test  in  an  area  where  an  office  of 
The  Department  of  Transport  existed  and 
where  there  were  department  examiners. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  develop,  so  that  it  becomes  just 
one  more  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  feel  that  it  should  be  self-sustaining, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  should  give  some 
thought  along  these  lines. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  seen  fit  to  introduce  legislation  to  insure 
that  the  children  who  ride  on  the  school 
buses  of  this  province  are  better  protected. 
In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  good  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  when 
enacted,  the  legislation  will  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  children  using  the  school 
buses  of  our  province.  But  recently,  in 
discussing  this  matter  with  a  prominent  safety 
council  member  in  my  own  locality,  I  was 
shocked  to  note  the  relatively  little  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  enacted,  and  the  absence 
of  regulations  which  have  been  issued,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  school  buses. 

For  instance,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
an  item  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator  of  Monday, 
February  1,  1960.  This  item  is  with  respect 
to  a  voluntary  course  for  school  bus  drivers 
and  I  quote: 

For  the  first  time  in  Ontario,  and  as  far 
as  is  known  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  a 
voluntary  course  has  been  made  available 
to  school  bus  drivers.  The  first  27  gradu- 
ates of  the  two-day  course  have  framed 
certificates  in  their  school  buses  to  prove 
their  interest  and  concern  in  the  well-being 
of  the  pupils  of  Wentworth  county. 


This  article  also  says: 

Safety  classes  are  compulsory  for  all 
school  bus  drivers  in  38  American  states. 
Courses  on  safety  rules  are  compulsory  in 
34  states.  Grim  and  harrowing  school  bus 
tragedies  have  focused  attention  on  un- 
qualified drivers,  substandard  vehicles, 
and  lack  of  discipline  aboard  school  buses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  illustrate  the 
point,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  Friday, 
February  19,  1960,  under  the  heading: 

Making  School  Buses  Safer 

This  is  a  lengthy  article  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  bore  the  hon.  members  with  the  unneces- 
sary details.  I  would,  however,  like  to  read 
it  in  part.  It,  of  course,  was  speaking  about 
the  Hillsburgh  bus  tragedy  and  it  goes  on: 

The  second  proposal  is  that  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  school  bus 
drivers  be  more  closely  supervised.  The 
law  at  present  requires  only  that  they  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  holders  of 
a  chauffeur's  licence.  It  is  clearly  desir- 
able that  they  all  should  be  capable  of 
controlling  high-spirited  youngsters  who, 
if  allowed  a  free  rein,  might  prove  very 
distracting  to  a  driver. 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say- 
In  this  connection,  there  is  value  in  the 
jury's  suggestion  that  senior  pupils  be 
appointed  bus  monitors  to  help  the  driver 
maintain  discipline.  This  is  a  matter  for 
school  authorities. 

Regarding  the  safety  condition  of  school 
buses,  the  jury  recommended  that  the 
vehicle  should  be  inspected  by  highly 
qualified  men  with  mechanical  experience. 

This  point  would  appear  to  be  already 
covered  by  the  law  of  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  regulations.  The  law 
requires  that  the  buses  carry  emergency 
equipment  such  as  axes  and  fire  extin- 
guishers. Regulations  require  that  each  bus 
be  certified  as  mechanically  fit  twice  a  year 
by  a  licenced  mechanic.  The  buses  are 
also  subject  to  inspection  by  officials  of 
the  department. 

Assuming  that  this  law  is  being  vigorously 
enforced,  and  that  the  department  officials  are 
able  to  check  each  bus  fairly,  this  appears 
to  be  a  satisfactory  system  of  operation. 

To  further  substantiate  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  news  item  which  appeared  in 
the  Ontario  traffic  safety  pamphlet  put  out 
by  The  Ontario  Department  of  Transport, 
which  makes  mention  of  the  need  of  the 
course    for    school   bus    drivers    which    took 
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place    in    Hamilton    or    near    Hamilton    at 
Ancaster.     It  says: 

Motorists  in  Ontario  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  vehicles  displaying  8-inch 
high  words  "School  Bus"  and  the  admoni- 
tion "Do  not  pass  when  bus  is  stopped." 

Regulations  under  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  set  out  the  markings  for  school  buses 
and  similar  devices  which  must  be  dis- 
played when  children  are  being  transferred. 
The  responsibility,  however,  for  the 
safety  of  school  passengers  in  the  bus  and 
on  the  route  is  squarely  up  to  the  school 
bus  driver. 

I  know  that  this  is  only  a  news  report, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  part  of  this 
Ontario  traffic  safety  bulletin  put  out  by  The 
Department  of  Transport.  Yet,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  have  been  no  regulations  by  The 
Department  of  Transport  requiring  bus  drivers 
to  be  properly  qualified  to  transport  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  buses  of  our  communities. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  before  another  sitting 
of  this  Legislature  takes  place,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  give  serious  thought  to  the  matter 
of  compulsory  training  of  school  bus  drivers. 
Although  Ontario  would  not  necessarily  be 
peculiar  in  this  lack  of  proper  legislation,  with 
respect  to  this  very  serious  problem,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  we  have  a  very  long 
way  to  go  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
highway  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  reputable  and  re- 
spected bus  companies  will  not  let  new  drivers 
operate  their  vehicles  without  considerable 
training.  Yet  the  law  of  this  province  is 
so  lax  that  drivers  can  operate  a  school  bus 
without  any  qualifications  at  all,  other  than 
that  of  obtaining  a  permit.  Up  until  the  hon. 
Minister  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  issuing 
of  ordinary  licences,  this  system  also  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

With  the  matter  of  safety  on  large  buses, 
I  believe  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  con- 
sider some  legislation— or  at  least  some  regu- 
lations—with respect  to  breakdown  on  these 
large  vehicles.  With  respect  to  school  buses, 
and  how  these  accidents  can  be  tragic,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
Imperial  Oil  Review  of  February,  1959: 

During  the  last  6  months  in  1956  in 
Ontario,  for  example,  there  were  31 
accidents.  British  Columbia  had  27,  an 
average  of  nearly  3  per  month  over  the 
10-month  school  year. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  experts 
know  what  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  large  vehicles  from  becoming 
involved  in  accidents.   The  trucking  indus- 


try follows  their  advice  eagerly,  with  the 
result  that  the  commercial  truck  drivers 
have  an  impressive  safety  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  school  admin- 
istrators fail  to  follow  the  truckers'  example. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  many  com- 
munities attach  more  importance  to  the 
delivering  of  a  carload  of  furniture  or  a 
tankful  of  milk  than  they  do  of  transferring 
their  children  safely. 

Some  recent  accidents  emphasize  this 
point. 

Near  Orono,  Ontario,  a  bus  carrying  14 
high  school  students  stalled  while  going 
up  a  hill,  started  rolling  backwards.  The 
brakes  failed  and  the  bus  rolled  over  an 
embankment.  Four  of  the  children  were 
injured.  There  would  likely  have  been 
more  injuries  had  the  vehicle  gone  over  a 
much  deeper  drop  nearby. 

Now,  it  says  that  the  school  buses  system 
has  improved  since  then.  But  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  give 
some  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of 
secondary  brakes   on   large  vehicles. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  several  accidents, 
some  which  missed  being  fatalities  only  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  which  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  simple  expediency  of 
providing  secondary  braking  devices.  These 
are  cases,  where  on  hills,  a  braking  device 
failed,  resulting  in  a  vehicle  rolling  down- 
ward,  down   steep   grades. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
is   considering   this   matter   very   seriously. 

The  number  of  times  that  this  is  occurring 
is  becoming  increasingly  greater.  I  believe 
that  some  action  should  be  contemplated 
now,  and  not  left  to  be  a  case  of  locking 
the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has  left. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  last  copy  of 
Civic  Administration,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  is  quoted  as  saying  to  the 
Ontario  good  roads  association  that,  by  1980, 
Ontario  can  expect  to  have  4  million  cars 
on  the  road.  This  can  only  mean  that  more 
commercial  vehicles  of  heavier  weight  can 
be  expected  in  still  greater  numbers.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  matter  of  secondary 
braking  should  be  considered  now  before 
traffic  accidents  impel  this  Legislature  to  act. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
discuss  individual  estimates  at  this  time. 
In  considering  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  when  we  realize  the  build- 
up in  a  notable  number  of  vehicles  in  the 
last  year,  it  is  puzzling  to  note  how  the  hon. 
Minister  proposes  to  spend  less  on  highway 
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safety  publicity  than  he  did  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  have  some 
observations  as  we  go  into  the  estimates 
individually.  While  I  will  agree  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  province 
with  the  matter  of  highway  safety,  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  there  is  still  very  much  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  whole  programme  of  The  Department 
of  Transport,  and  I  went  back  to  find  out 
what  was  the  policy  of  the  hon.  Minister  last 
year  when  this  new  department  was  started. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  during  these  estimates, 
we  might  get  some  answer  as  to  how  far  he 
has  gone  with  the  plans  that  he  made  last 
year. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  point 
that  he  stressed  that  he  was  going  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  the  efforts  of  all 
departments  interested  in  promoting  highway 
safety,  particularly  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Department  of  Highways,  and 
The  Department  of  Transport.  I  hope  that 
he  will  tell  us  what  concrete  steps  he  has 
taken   in    connection   with    co-ordination. 

I  am  interested  also  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  going  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for 
traffic  safety  for  Ontario,  within  which  all 
interested  groups  can  co-operate  without  over- 
lapping or  duplication  of  effort.  I  would  be 
very  interested  to  see  how  far  along  he  has 
gone  in  his  master  plan  for  traffic  safety. 

I  note  that  he  was  going  to  recommend 
changes  in  legislation  regarding  the  registra- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  a  matter  expressly 
assigned  to  the  registrar,  and  I  will  be 
interested  to  hear  what  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  that. 

I  should  say  that  I  am  referring  to  the 
opening  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  last 
year  in  Hansard,  with  respect  to  his   plans. 

I  should  say  that  he  was  suggesting  in 
these  plans  to  plan,  organize  and  co-ordinate, 
a  special  emphasis  on  public  education  pro- 
grammes. I  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  he  has  done  with  his  public  education 
programme.  I  know  that  he  has  stepped 
somewhat  into  this  area,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  plans  he  has  developed. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  planned  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  bad  accidents, 
and  I  know  he  has  done  some  research  on 
this,  but  in  the  second  part  he  was  going  to 
recommend  appropriate  preventive  measures. 


I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister 
what  preventive  measures  he  has  developed. 

This  is  a  very  significant  department,  and 
when  we  consider  the  deaths  and  fatalities 
I  think  we  should  be  entitled  to  hear  some- 
thing of  what  this  ambitious  hon.  Minister, 
with  large  plans,  has  done  in  connection 
with  implementing  them.  And  I  should  like 
to  say  why  we  should  be  particularly  inter- 
ested, because  today  in  Ontario  there  are 
more  children  who  are  killed  than  there  are 
children  who  die  of  cancer,  polio,  tuber- 
culosis and  pneumonia  combined. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  more  con- 
structive steps  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
take  with  respect  to  insuring  that  there  are— 
I  am  sorry,  I  am  looking  at  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)— I  do  not 
think  he  takes  this  quite  as  seriously  as  I  do. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  the  plans  with 
respect  to  the  re-examination  of  drivers  at 
regular  intervals,  and  I  think  this  is  an  area 
that    should    be    definitely    considered. 

I  could  just  give  a  personal  example  of 
someone  I  know,  and  I  do  not  want  to  men- 
tion his  name,  to  jeopardize  his  licence  being 
taken  way  by  the  hon.  Minister  taking  prompt 
action.  He  is  typical  of  many  people  in  that 
he  is  getting  more  elderly,  but  he  still  has 
that  confidence  of  youth  in  thinking  he  can 
see  very  far  ahead,  and  that  he  can  drive 
well.  He  is  about  80  now.  I  do  not  consider 
that  he  can  see  as  efficiently  as  he  thinks, 
and  yet  does  he  have  to  take  another  check 
with  respect  to  his  eyesight?  As  far  as  I 
understand,  he  can  continue  to  hold  that 
driver's  licence  until  he  goes  to  the  grave. 

Also,  I  think  there  should  be  a  regular 
re-examination  of  cars  themselves.  Now,  I 
know  that  with  certain  groups— for  example, 
taxis— we  have  been  doing  this.  We  have  been 
calling  taxis  in  for  a  re-examination. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  but  help 
feeling  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
jalopies  and  other  cars  with  poor  brakes  and 
with  poor  equipment,  which  are  being  driven 
on  the  highways.  The  hon.  Minister  should 
be  taking  more  active  effort  to  have  a  re-ex- 
amination of  all  cars  to  see  if  their  brakes  are 
correct. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  had  some  kind 
of  a  safety  month,  I  think  either  in  May  or 
June,  but  I  think  it  also  should  be  essential, 
when  a  person  gets  a  licence  each  year  or 
perhaps  every  two  years,  that  he  also 
should  have  a  test  of  his  car  and  receive  some 
kind  of  sign  showing  that  his  car  has  passed 
the  test.  This  would  help  to  insure  safety  on 
the  roads. 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  still— as  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  said  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  highways— a  danger  that  manu- 
facturers are  emphasizing  speed  rather  than 
safety  in  building  cars.  I  think  he  was  impar- 
tial towards  the  manufacturers  when  he 
said  this,  possibly  in  his  usual  impartial 
approach. 

But  I  do  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
be  looking  at  another  situation  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  which  the  hon.  member 
next  to  me  suggested.  And  this  is  the  very 
serious  necessity  to  have  second  brakes.  Now 
I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  several  occasions 
where  second  brakes  were  needed— for 
example,  I  read  of  the  bus  driver  who 
became  a  hero  when  his  bus  roared  down  the 
hill  of  Barrie  into  the  water. 

And  I  think  when  we  get  a  couple  of  situa- 
tions like  this,  that  surely,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  for  the  sake  of  school  children, 
there  should  be  some  firm  stand  that  a  second 
brake  should  be  mandatory  on  public  vehicles. 
I  think  it  will  take  courage,  but  I  think  it 
essential  that  the  government  take  a  stand 
on  this. 

I  will  be  interested  to  learn  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  doing  with  respect  to  education. 
I  am  speaking  particularly  of  pedestrians, 
because,  for  example,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
in  1959,  81  of  the  121  fatalities  which  took 
place  involved  pedestrians,  and  2,167  of  the 
6,443  injured  were  pedestrians.  And  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  some  type  of  a  pre- 
ventive  course   which   could  be  given. 

This  is  done  in  the  United  States,  where 
pedestrians  have  ignored  the  rules  of  the  road, 
where  pedestrians  perhaps  have  stepped  out 
when  the  signs  are  red  and  have  stepped 
into  a  crowded  highway.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  form  of  schooling  for  them. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  analyz- 
ing his  statistics  of  deaths,  has  seen  that 
most  of  these  are  taking  place,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  intersections.  I  think  that,  from 
the  statistics  that  he  is  getting,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  focus  a  type  of  educational  pro- 
gramme to  warn  pedestrians  and  to  advise 
them  of  the  danger  of  the  traffic. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Min- 
ister with  respect  to  the  fact  that  he  is  apply- 
ing research  in  order  to  determine  how  he  is 
going  to  approach  the  problem.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  he  is  almost  unique— 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  Conservative 
benches— in  that  he  is  taking  an  intelligent 
approach  to  the  application  of  his  depart- 
ment. 


I  have  looked  at  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts),  does  he  know  what  the 
problems  are  with  respect  to  the  many  people 
coming  into  the  police  courts?  Has  he  got  an 
estimate  with  respect  to  research? 

I  look  at  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions.  Has  he  studied  the  social  implica- 
tions that  have  caused  these  people  to  go 
into  institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  has 
posed  so  many  questions  that  I  can  answer 
that  I  do  not  think  he  should  pose  questions 
that  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
could  help  to  influence  them  so  they  them- 
selves might  search  for  some  of  the  answers. 

I  have  just  one  other  area  in  which  I  am 
interested,  and  this  is  with  respect  to  traffic 
lights,  and  to  the  changes  that  might  take 
place. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  has  listened  very  attentively  and 
sympathetically  to  an  inventor,  who  I  should 
say  lives  in  my  riding,  with  respect  to  amber 
lights  which  would  be  better  instead  of  having 
to  strain  your  eyes  to  read  a  small  printed  sign 
concerning  whether  you  can  make  a  left  hand 
turn— I  am  thinking  of  traffic  lights.  He  has 
suggested  there  should  be  amber  lights  on 
each  side,  and  if  the  amber  light  is  on,  you 
cannot  make  the  turn  and  so  on. 

But  what  interested  me  was  that  the 
inventor  reported  back  to  me  and  he  told 
me  the  answer  he  had  received.  I  should 
say  that  he  had  been  from  one  government 
department  to  another.  But  the  answer  he 
apparently  received  was  that  we  cannot  move 
ahead  on  this,  because  it  has  to  have  an 
international  implementation. 

I  wonder  if  the  government  of  Ontario,  in 
some  of  these  very  logical  safety  rules— 
because  I  saw  a  letter  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  wrote  to  say  that  it  was  logical, 
and  the  logic  was  lauded,  also  by  the  edi- 
torials in  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  a  number 
of  the  other  papers. 

All  say  this  appeared  very  sound,  and  I 
wonder  if,  for  once,  in  connection  with  these 
sound  safety  traffic  measures,  and  innovations, 
whether  the  Ontario  government  should  not 
hold  its  head  high  and  say,  we  are  pioneering, 
we  are  going  to  influence  others,  instead  of 
always  having  to  wait  until  some  other  prov- 
ince starts  the  innovation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  answers  to 
my  questions.  The  hon.  Minister  was  going 
to  answer  me. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  hon.  members  for  Wentworth 
and  Dovercourt  up  to  date  as  regards  sec- 
ondary brakes  on  vehicles  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  think  if  they  would  look  up  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  they  will  find  that  this  has  been 
a  law  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  at  least 
the  last  30  years,  or  as  long  as  I  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  an  automobile  or  known 
anything  about  one. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  secondary 
brakes,  whether  it  is  anything  different  from 
what  we  have,  and  that  is  two  different  and 
distinct  braking  systems,  on  every  automobile. 
And  I  would  say  to  them,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  they  better  not  let 
the  provincial  police  catch  them  out  on  the 
highways  without  that,  or  I  can  tell  them 
they  will  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  the  hon. 
member  is  completely  off  base. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  outlined  the  skeleton  of  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  will  take  me  a  little 
while  to  answer,  but  I  shall  do  the  best 
with  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
answer  the  hon.  member  for  Frontenac- 
Addington  first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  let  us  just  deal 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt.  He 
has  been  most  kind  to  me,  and  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  I  did  not  give  him  some 
attention.  Of  course,  I  will  start  right  from 
the  end  and  work  backwards. 

With  regard  to  this  new  traffic  device— and 
incidentally,  they  were  not  amber  lights,  they 
were  like  that  cow  that  is  never  seen,  they 
were  purple.  Actually,  the  department  has 
not  lost  complete  interest  in  that  proposition. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  experiment 
within  our  own  field,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  if  any  innovation  of  that 
kind  sounds  reasonable,  our  interest  in  it 
is  sustained.  We  are  presently  engaged  in 
establishing,  by  regulation  and  by  statute,  the 
use  of  the  green  arrow,  which  will  also  play 
a  very  great  role  in  the  flow  of  traffic  which 
is  so  important  to  safety. 

In  respect  to  pedestrians,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  here  is  a  field  where  the  innovation 
was  started  within  this  Metro  area.  And  I 
am  firmly  convinced  the  pattern  in  the  next 
decade  will  see  the  spread  of  the  pedestrian 


crosswalks  system  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ontario.  The  Department  of  Transport  has 
accepted  it  without  reservation. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
solicitor  for  Metro,  I  believe,  or  it  was  the 
city  asking  for  approval  of  the  extension  of 
the  bylaw  which  put  them  into  effect.  The 
Department  of  Transport  replied,  granting 
an  approval  without  any  limit.  They  will 
never  have  to  reapply.     It  will  continue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  the 
number  of  deaths  in  Ontario  in  1959 
increased,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pedestrian  deaths  by  4.  There  was  an 
increase  of  75  overall;  there  was  a  decrease 
in  pedestrian  deaths  throughout  the  province 
of  4. 

The  credit  of  this  goes  mainly  to  Metro 
in  that  they  had  9  fewer  pedestrian  deaths 
during  the  year  than  in  the  previous  year. 
So,  they  not  only  made  up  what  we  saved, 
but  a  little  more,  which  was  unfortunately 
not  kept  up  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February 
this  year,  the  record  is  not  as  good,  but  I 
understand  that  Metro,  under  its  leadership 
of  the  chairman,  is  going  to  undertake  again 
the  emphasis  on  the  pedestrian  which  is  so 
vital  to  a  city  of  this  size. 

The  Department  of  Transport  intends,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  within  Metro,  to 
arrange  for  a  publication  which  will  be  made 
available  to  all  the  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  crosswalks 
system,  and  how  to  go  about  putting  it  in 
—including  the  very  important,  and  very 
necessary,  factor  of  properly  educating  the 
pedestrians  prior  to  the  bringing  in  of  the 
system. 

As  to  the  hon.  member's  constituent  who  has 
now  reached  the  age  of  80  years,  I  have  no 
doubt  but,  a  year  from  today,  he  will  be 
probably  approaching  the  hon.  member  and 
complaining  of  the  fact,  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  will  not  renew  his  licence 
without  him  having  gone  down  to  Downsview 
and  being  re-examined.  That  will  be  a 
requirement  that  he  will  have  to  undergo 
annually  from  here  in  so  long  as  he  desires  to 
drive. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  over  80? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes.  This  is  not  di- 
rected only  to  the  hon.  Minister's  constituent. 
It  applies  to  everybody  throughout  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  What  is 
the  age  limit,  anyway? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Anybody  80,  and 
over,  must  be  re-examined.  Anybody  over 
the  age  of  70  involved  in  an  accident  must 
be  re-examined.  Anybody  involved  in  an 
accident  where  there  is  a  fatality  will  be 
re-examined.  Anybody  who  has  been  sus- 
pended under  the  point  system  will  be 
re-examined. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  will  understand 
that  there  is  a  necessity  of  having,  throughout 
the  province,  the  completed  new  driver  exam- 
ination programme  in  effect  prior  to  us  being 
in  a  position  to  re-examine  people  to  the 
extent  that  we  do. 

I  would  say  this,  that  although  we  hear 
reports  of  re-examinations  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, theirs  is  also  on  a  selective  basis.  There 
is  not  one  jurisdiction,  to  my  knowledge, 
which  re-examines  everybody  periodically. 

For  example,  to  re-examine  everybody, 
even  at  10-year  intervals,  would  mean  that 
we  would  have  to  re-examine,  within  the 
province  of  Ontario,  220,000  people  which 
would  be  more  than  double  the  number  of 
examinations  which  we  presently  have  of 
roughly  200,000.  That  would  mean  an 
examination  annually  of  about  420,000,  which 
I  can  assure  hon.  members  would  be  quite 
a  tremendous  task. 

So,  in  the  initial  stages  for  the  immediate 
years  ahead,  a  re-examination  will  be  on  that 
selective  basis.  And  once  the  examination 
system  is  in  effect,  that  will  permit  us  to  at 
least  make  a  valiant  attempt  in  having  what 
we  call  selective  examination. 

A  school  bus  driver,  if  technically  feasible 
within  the  locality,  would  be  examined  on 
a  school  bus,  the  same  as  there  is  some 
validity  in  the  re-examination  of  truck  drivers 
in  the  type  of  larger  vehicles  which  they  will 
be  driving. 

Of  course,  the  large  trucking  firms  are  in 
the  fortunate  position  that  they  have  a  staff 
developed  so  that  there  can  be  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  applicant  truck  driver, 
whereas  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  have 
that  type  of  thing  in  regard  to  school  bus 
drivers. 

Just  to  conclude,  and  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  the  hon.  member's  remarks  about  the 
programme  laid  out  last  year,  I  can  assure 
him  that  is  in  full  swing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  1960  will  be  what  I 
call  the  digestive  year  for  The  Department 
of  Transport.  In  the  first  two  years,  a  great 
many  projects  have  been  put  into  motion, 
started,  the  ideas  generated  and  started,  and 
1960  will  see  the  fulfilment  or  fruition,  if  I 
may  use  that  word,  of  most  of  those  ideas. 


We  are  co-operating  very  closely  with  the 
various  departments.  There  is  a  committee 
of  the  top  men  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, The  Department  of  Highways,  and 
The  Department  of  Transport  which  meets 
from  time  to  time  to  consider  specific  items. 

One  of  the  big  matters  this  past  year  was 
in  connection  with  the  increase  in  speeds. 

We  co-operated  with  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  farm  safety  programme  at 
the  Ontario  agricultural  college. 

We  will  be  co-operating  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  matter  of  regula- 
tions in  respect  of  school  buses,  which  the 
department  will  have  authority  over  when 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  goes  through,  in 
respect  of  which  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion makes  grants. 

And  then,  of  course,  regarding  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing programme  this  year  in  respect  to  the 
manual  on  uniform  traffic  control  devices,  a 
book  which  was  developed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  top  men  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  and  approved  Canada-wide 
in  respect  to  having  uniform  signs— that  is  a 
layman's  term  for  traffic  control  devices— 
throughout  Canada  and  throughout  Ontario. 

We  propose  to  put  a  copy  of  that  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  municipalities  for  interim 
study,  to  indicate  to  them  along  what  lines 
we  are  going.  Then  we  hope  to  develop 
an  Ontario  manual  which  over  the  years  will 
insure  uniformity  throughout  the  province. 

In  respect  to  double  braking:  The  problem, 
of  course,  is  this,  that  although  there  are  two 
sets  of  brakes  required  under  the  legislation 
as  it  now  exists,  the  problem  arises  of  having 
a  secondary  braking  system  upon  the  failure 
of  the  one  braking  system  while  the  vehicle 
is  in  motion— not  to  have  it  stand  still— that 
is  provided  for  in  the  legislation  as  it  now 
exists. 

The  department  is  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  We  have  checked  with  every  other 
jurisdiction  on  the  North  American  continent 
to  see  what  they  have,  to  know  what  the  law 
is.  There  is  a  certain  provision  in  British 
Columbia  where  they  have  the  mountainous 
territory,  and  we  were  very  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  California  initially 
announced  that  it  would  bring  in  legislation 
making  it  compulsory  to  have  that  type  of 
thing. 

California  is  a  state  which  is  in  a  very 
fortunate  positon  to  do  that,  because  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tions within  that  state.     I  think  it  has  the 
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largest  registration— 7  million  vehicles  in  one 
state— so  they  are  in  a  position,  so  far  as  the 
motor  industry  is  concerned,  to  make  certain 
requirements.  But  they  have,  I  believe,  post- 
poned any  action  along  that  line  for  another 
year  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  cost  difficulties  involved. 

Now  that  is  not  to  say  that  our  children's 
lives  or  the  lives  of  people  are  to  be  weighed 
against  dollars.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
motor  vehicles  range  in  the  millions,  and 
even  a  dollar  increase  per  vehicle  throws  the 
sum  into  astronomical  figures  when  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  one  of  these  things  that 
will  work,  the  many  dollars  involved  per 
unit,  there  is  that  to  be  considered  too  in 
the  eyes  of  the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  last 
point  which  the  hon.  Minister  dealt  with, 
I  think  it  is  time  we  decided  who  is  running 
this  country,  the  government  or  the  auto- 
mobile   manufacturers. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  the  law  of  this 
province,  and  in  most  jurisdictions,  I  believe, 
provided  that  each  braking  system  in  the 
vehicle  must  be  capable  independently  of 
stopping  the  car  within  a  prescribed  distance 
at  any  given  speed.  The  problem  that 
arose  was  that  the  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers paid  no  attention  to  the  law. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  paid  no 
attention  to  the  law,  the  government  would 
not  amend  the  law,  it  would  take  action 
against  me.  But  in  the  case  of  automobile 
manufacturers,    apparently— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  refer  the  hon. 
member  to  the  fact  that  we  did  do  that  in 
respect  of  the  automobiles'  clearance  lights. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  are  doing  it 
belatedly;  they  are  disobeying  the  law  right 
now  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  did  it  in  the  very 
first    section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  they  are  still  breaking 
the  law  right  now.  On  the  braking  question, 
and  surely  this  is  even  more  important, 
what  happened  on  the  question  of  second 
brakes  was  that  the  law  of  this  province 
was  amended  approximately  4  years  ago  to 
remove  the  condition  that  both  braking 
systems  must  be  capable  of  stopping  the 
car.  That  was  changed  to  provide  that  the 
secondary  braking  system  is  merely  required 
to  keep  the  car  stationary  when  it  is  stopped. 

The   law   of   this   province   was   amended, 


and  it  was  amended  for  the  purpose  of  cort- 
veniencing   the   automobile   manufacturers. 

In  view  of  some  incidents  of  the  very 
recent  past,  I  think  we  should  take  another 
look  at  that  policy  and  get  the  automobile 
manufacturers  back  into  line. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  either  speak  now  or 
on  one  of  the  votes  later  so  you  might  just  as 
well  hear  me  now. 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  announce- 
ment on  February  18  that  The  Department 
of  Transport  was  going  to  open  a  new 
examination   centre  in  the   city  of  Windsor. 

The  city  of  Windsor  has,  for  the  past 
years  been  going  all  out  in  its  attempts  to 
cut  its  traffic  death  toll.  This  examination 
centre  will  certainly  be  a  real  help.  From  a 
death  toll  of  26  in  1949  to  7  in  1959  is  an 
indication  of  how  earnest  the  Motor  City 
has  been  in  its  attempts  to  achieve  the  best 
traffic    safety   programme   possible. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  the  following  questions.  There  are 
4  in  all,  and  none  of  them  requires  a  too 
lengthy  answer. 

When  can  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Windsor  expect  this  office  to  be  in  operation? 

How  large   a  staff  will  be  employed? 

Will  this  office  do  away  with  the  present 
driver-licence   examiners? 

What  will  be  the  basis  for  employment— 
that  is,  how  will  these  employees  be  selected? 
Will   there   be   any   civil   service   tests? 

The  last  general  comment  that  I  have  to 
make  is  this:  I  have  always  been  seriously 
interested  in  a  physical  fitness  programme, 
and  I  know  that  physical  fitness  plays  a  major 
role  in  all  safety  programmes.  However, 
there  is  another  fitness  in  here. 

I  notice  the  hon.  Minister  did  mention 
it  a  bit,  and  that  is  vehicle  fitness.  Is  it 
the  plan  of  the  department  to  examine  all 
vehicles  within  certain  periods  of  time? 

And  the  second  was:  Is  it  only  the  older 
people  who  would  be  given  these  medical 
exams  to  qualify  them  for  drivers'  licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  examination 
centre  in  Windsor  will  be  in  operation,  we 
hope,  early  in  June.  There  will  be  a  staff 
of  4  initially,  which  will  be  a  clerk  and  two 
examiners  and  also  a  male  inside  examiner. 

I  may  say  that  the  present  fee  examiner 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  was  one  of  the  out> 
standing  fee  examiners  that  we  had  of  the 
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appointed  examiners  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  understand  that  he  will  be  kept 
on  staff.  The  examiners,  already  having  been 
appointed,  will  have  had  their  training  period 
and  will  be  brought  into  the  Windsor  office. 

The  hon.  member  did  make  some  very 
fine  remarks  on  this  occasion,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  certain  remarks  that  he  made 
on  a  previous  occasion  in  respect  of  the 
opening  of  the  examination  centre  in  Windsor, 
in  his  speech  in  the  Throne  debate,  in  which 
he  made  some  direct  statements  himself  and 
quoted  at  length  from  an  article  in  the 
Windsor  Star. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  hon.  members 
from  that  area  seem  to  be  hypersensitive 
about  that.  They  get  the  utmost  of  con- 
sideration, yet  the  hon.  members  in  this 
House  continuously  seem  to  put  up  the  atti- 
tude that  they  are  being  ignored. 

For  the  interest  of  the  hon.  member  and 
the  interest  of  the  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  Windsor  was  the  first  city  to  have  a 
driver  examination  centre  open,  or  made 
available,  under  the  new  system  which  was 
planned  out  by  The  Department  of  Transport. 
They  were  the  very  first  to  have  had  it 
announced,  of  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  first  plans  that 
were  introduced,  because  our  plans  changed 
slightly,  in  that  we  have  arranged  for  resident 
examination  centres  and  travelling  points. 
But  far  from  being  ignored,  Windsor,  the 
Essex  county  area,  actually  is  favoured  over 
some  of  the   other  municipalities. 

Of  course,  the  announcement  was  in  the 
hands  of  all  of  the  Windsor  area  representa- 
tives prior  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  making  that  statement. 

Then  there  was  some  question  of  the  use 
of  an  abandoned  bakery  building,  as  if  there 
was  something  being  done  for  Windsor  which 
was  not  quite  up  to  scratch.  They  will  have 
as  fine  a  centre  as  anybody  else  in  any  other 
municipality.  The  exact  location  was  chosen 
because  it  had  the  road  testing  facilities 
which  are  necessary;  it  had  the  parking  space, 
no  other  space  could  be  found  in  any  plaza, 
although  that  made  no  difference  as  long  as 
we  found  a  space.  It  was  chosen  after  con- 
sultation, as  we  always  do,  with  the  chief 
of  police. 

This  department  is  concerned  on  a  long- 
term  basis  in  providing  the  best  of  facilities, 
not  only  in  the  examination,  but  as  to  the 
location. 

Windsor,  instead  of  having  cause  for  com- 
plaint,  should  really   commend  The   Depart- 


ment  of   Transport   for   having   been   chosen 
one  of  the  earliest. 

It  is  true  that  a  year  ago  there  was 
announced  for  Windsor,  as  for  many  other 
centres  and  localities,  these  new  driver  exam- 
ination   centres. 

We  had  to  feel  assured  that  our  system 
instituted  across  the  province  would  be  done 
in  a  most  economic  way  because,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  pointed  out,  it  cer- 
tainly is  going  to  cost  more  than  a  dollar  for 
an  examination.  So,  in  order  to  keep  the 
cost  down  to  the  taxpayer,  and  then  down  to 
the  applicant,  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  full  system  would  be  economic. 

We  have  developed  a  system  where  there 
will  be  driver  examination  centres  in  the 
larger  municipalities,  of  which  Windsor  is 
now  one.  But  there  are  other  municipalities 
just  as  large  in  population  which  still  have 
to  await  theirs.  There  will  be  resident  exam- 
ination centres  on  a  smaller  basis,  and  there 
will  be  the  travelling  points. 

As  I  say,  there  are  at  least  10  municipalities 
of  the  size  of  Windsor  which  still  await  the 
driver  examination  centres.  We  propose  to 
have  them  completed  if  possible  during  1960, 
this  present  year. 

In  respect  of  vehicles  fitness,  the  only 
inspection  centre  developed  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  at  highway  No.  401  at  Downs- 
view,  where  we  have  a  4-lane  proposition 
wherein  we  examine  vehicles  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  as  well  as  those  vehicles  which  are 
referred  to  us  by  the  police. 

It  is  an  actual  requirement  of  the  Metro- 
politan licencing  commission  that  the  cabs 
be  inspected  by  the  departmental  facility 
before  the  licence  is  issued  in  respect  of  that 
cab.  The  police  refer  to  us  automobiles 
which  they  think  on  sight  are  not  fit,  and  then 
there  are  those  who  come  to  us  voluntarily. 

Of  the  300  cars  which  were  sent  to  the 
inspection  centre  by  the  provincial  and  Metro- 
politan police  after  failing  road  and  highway 
spot  checks,  84  per  cent,  of  those  were  found 
to  be  deficient.  Of  course,  they  were  sent 
away  to  be  brought  up  to  standard  and 
returned. 

Between  October  and  January,  some  2,500 
motorists  have  taken  their  vehicles  there  to 
be  examined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  invite 
all  hon.  members,  if  they  should  have  occa- 
sion at  any  time  to  be  passing  along  highway 
No.  401,  if  they  have  a  half -hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  their  disposal,  to 
turn  off  on  Dufferin  Street  and  pull  into 
Falstaff,  and  introduce  themselves  to  our  man 
in  charge  there.    He  will  be  very  pleased  to 
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show  them  the  on-the-spot  inside  examination 
and  the  outside  examination,  plus  the  motor 
vehicle  check-up. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  structure  which  we 
are  using  throughout  the  province,  and  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  it  is 
second  to  none  on  the  continent. 

Vote  2101  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2102: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  vote 
2101    carried? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  had  a  question  on 
vote  2101,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  in  order  to 
ask  the  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:    On  the  main  office? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  sir.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— I  see  that 
$25,000  is  appropriated  for  fees  and  expenses 
for  special  studies  and  research.  I  note  that 
last  year  $65,000  was  expended  for  this,  and 
that  only  $6,700  was  appropriated. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  reason  is 
for  the  very  small  amount  of  expenditure 
last  year,  and  why  it  is  reduced  from  $65,000 
to  $25,000,  since  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
important  points  which  the  hon.  Minister 
made  earlier  with  respect  to  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  the  department 
was  set  up,  of  course,  these  were  new  fields, 
and  we  did  not  know  what  the  accounts 
would  be.  There  are  actually  two  items  of 
research.  There  is  the  research  section 
within  the  department,  the  same  as  we  have 
a  personnel  section  and  legal  section,  there 
is  a  research  item.  Their  expenditure  this 
year,  I  believe,  is  in  the  amount  of  $74,000. 
That  has  increased  by  some  $12,000  this  year. 

Then  we  discovered  that  actually  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  had  placed  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  special  research 
was  not  used  up.  There  was  $65,000  put 
there  last  year  and  we  actually  expended 
only  $13,000. 

There  was  one  major  item  of  research  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  Tillman  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  which  we  assumed,  for 
example,  would  cost  us  $15,000.  The  cost 
is  $28,000,  but  the  United  States  Army- 
which  is  more  or  less  doing  this  research  all 
over  the  continent— picked  up  the  whole  tab. 
We  feel  that  if  we  can  get  $25,000  into 
research  studies  this  coming  year,  we  will  be 
doing  quite  well. 


The  present  study  which  is  going  on  is  the 
vehicle  noise  study,  under  which  some  $4,000 
was  spent  last  year.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  studies  to  be  continued  this  year.  But 
our  policy  is  this— that,  knowing  more  or  less 
what  we  need,  and  our  emphasis  being  within 
our  own  research  department,  as  we  have 
these  studies  such  as  the  highway  finance, 
and  that  is  why  there  is  a  shift  there. 

Vote  2102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2103: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion on  vote  2103,  dealing  with  highway 
safety,  I  would  like  to  return  briefly  to  a 
matter  which  I  have  dealt  with  at  some 
length  on  other  occasions  in  this  House.  That 
is  the  question  of  drinking  drivers. 

Now,  I  hasten  to  assure  hon.  members 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  all  the  very 
logical  arguments  that  I  have  put  forward 
on  this  matter  on  previous  occasions.  But 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
statistics  appearing  in  the  quite  detailed  and 
useful  report  which  the  hon.  Minister  tabled 
in  the  House  some  little  time  ago. 

I  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
chart  which  is  headed  "Summary  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Traffic  Accidents  Statistics,"  to  table 
3  in  that  chart  and  from  there  to  the  sub- 
item  headed  "Condition  of  Drivers." 

I  had  an  opportunity  a  short  time  ago  to 
do  a  little  calculating  on  the  figures  that 
appear  under  "Condition  of  Drivers,"  and  I 
arrived  at  some  interesting  results  which  I 
think  are  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  condition  of  the 
driver  apparently  was  not  a  factor  in  acci- 
dents. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
driver  was  reported  to  be  apparently  normal. 

However,  where  he  was  reported  to  be 
something  other  than  normal,  in  almost  all 
cases  alcohol  was  the  unusual  factor  involved. 
There  are  a  few  cases  where  drivers  involved 
in  accidents  were  apparently  suffering  from 
extreme  fatigue  or  perhaps  some  physical 
defect,  but  these  are  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  total.  Where  the  condition 
of  the  driver  apparently  was  something  other 
than  normal,  alcohol  was  the  factor  involved. 

Now  if  we  take  all  of  the  drivers  who  were 
involved  in  accidents— or  before  I  go  on  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  that 
in  this  table  there  are  two  classifications 
involving  the  question  of  alcohol. 

In  one  case,  the  drivers  are  classified  as 
those    whose    ability    was    impaired,    and    I 
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understand— I  confirmed  this  with  the  statis- 
tician of  the  department— that  those  were 
cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police 
officer  reporting  the  accident,  the  driver  had 
partaken  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  a  charge  of 
impaired  driving  against  him,  or  a  more  seri- 
ous charge.  I  understand  in  most  of  those 
cases  such  charges  actually  were  laid.  That 
is  one  subclassification. 

The  other  subclassification  merely  states 
that  the  driver  had  been  drinking,  but  not  to 
the  point  where  a  charge  of  impaired  driving 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police  officer 
reporting  the  accident,  be  properly  laid 
against  him. 

Taking  these  figures,  I  discover  that  if  we 
take  both  classifications  together,  those  whose 
ability  was  apparently  impaired  and  those 
who  had  merely  been  drinking,  the  two  groups 
together  accounted  for  7.3  per  cent,  of  the 
drivers  involved  in  all  types  of  accident. 

If  we  go  on  to  accidents  involving  personal 
injury,  we  find  that  these  two  groups  together 
amounted  to  9.9  per  cent.,  just  about  10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  drivers  involved  in  such  acci- 
dents. 

Then  if  we  go  on  to  fatal  accidents,  we  find 
that  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  drivers  were  either 
in  the  impaired  category  or  at  least  in  the 
category  that  they  had  been  drinking. 

We  come  to  some  even  more  interesting 
conclusions  if  we  break  this  down  as  between 
the  two  categories,  those  whose  ability 
appeared  to  the  reporter  to  be  impaired  and 
those  who  had  merely  been  drinking.  If  we 
take  all  the  accidents,  2.1  per  cent,  of  the 
drivers  involved  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
person  reporting  the  accident,  suffering  from 
impaired  ability;  but  5.2  per  cent.— that  is, 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many— had  been 
drinking. 

If  we  go  on  to  personal  injury,  we  find 
that  those  whose  ability  was  impaired 
accounted  for  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  drivers, 
but  those  who  had  merely  been  drinking 
accounted  for  7.5  per  cent,  or  3  times  as 
many   as   the   impaired   category. 

Then,  if  we  go  on  to  the  fatal  accidents, 
we  find  that  those  whose  ability  was  impaired 
accounted  for  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  drivers 
involved  in  such  accidents,  but  those  who 
had  merely  been  drinking  accounted  for  13.9 
per  cent,  of  all  the  drivers,  approximately 
5  times  as  many  as  those  who  ability  was 
impaired. 

Now  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that— well,  perhaps 
I   can   say  there   are   two  points. 


First  of  all,  alcohol  is  obviously  a  factor 
in  accidents  and  it  becomes  proportionately 
a  more  serious  factor  as  we  get  into  the 
more  serious  type  of  accident.  It  is  most 
serious  of  all  with  regard  to  fatal  accidents. 
That  is  the  first  point  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  second  and  even  more  important  point 
is  that  most  of  these  instances,  where  alcohol 
is  a  factor,  are  instances  where  we  could 
not  lay  a  charge  of  impaired  driving  or  a 
more  serious  charge.  These  accidents— 13.9 
per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents— involved 
drivers  who  were  not  impaired  within  the 
meaning  of  the  criminal  code,  or  at  any 
rate  were  not  considered  to  be  such  in  the 
opinion  of  the  police  officer  reporting,  but 
who  had  been  drinking.  In  that  category 
were  13.9  per  cent,  over  against  only  2.7  per 
cent,    in   the   category   of   impaired   driving. 

I  think  these  figures  demonstrate,  if  we 
need  further  demonstration,  that  the  existing 
law  is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem 
at  all,  or  not  to  any  significant  degree. 

The  provisions  of  the  criminal  code, 
relating  to  driving  while  intoxicated  or 
driving  while  one's  ability  is  impaired,  actually 
affect  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
drivers  who  have  been  involved  in  accidents: 
in  the  case  of  the  fatal  accidents,  2.7  per 
cent.;  in  the  case  of  all  accidents,  2.1  per 
cent. 

Where  alcohol  is  a  factor  something  else 
is  involved,  and  that  is  that  the  man  had 
merely  been  drinking  but  not  to  the  point 
where  he  had  violated  the  criminal  code. 
There  is  no  law  at  all  that  I  know  of  that 
deals  with  that  case,  no  law  that  deals  with 
the  13.9  per  cent,  who  had  been  drinking 
and  who  were  involved  in  fatal  accidents. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  the  offences  of 
careless  driving?  What  did  he- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  there  may  be  other 
offences,  but  as  far  as  the  question  of  alcohol 
is  concerned,  it  is  just  not  dealt  with  to  any 
significant  degree  by  the  existing  law.  Now, 
no  doubt  in  every  accident  there  is  a  com- 
plex of  factors.  In  some  cases  maybe  a  person 
who  has  been  drinking  was  driving  too  fast, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  different  things^ 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  what  I  say,  he  is 
guilty  of  careless  driving. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  may  be,  but  on  the 
specific  point  of  alcohol,  the  law  does  not  deal 
with  it  at  all. 

It  is  my  submission  that,  when  13.9  per 
cent,  of  the  drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
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were  drinking,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
their  ability  was  impaired  for  the  purposes 
of  the  law,  we  should  take  another  look  at 
our  laws. 

It  is  my  submission  that  we  should  seriously 
consider  the  recommendation  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation  in  its  recent  annual  report.  I  will 
not  go  into  that  proposal  again,  I  have 
already  dealt  with  it  at  some  length  in  this 
House.  It  is  my  submission  that  the  govern- 
ment should  seriously  consider  this  suggestion 
emanating  from  a  body  whose  opinions  are 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  government,  in  its  judgment,  may 
decide  not  to  accept  this  recommendation. 
That  is  their  responsibility.  But  if  they  decide 
not  to  accept  this  recommendation,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  they  have  a  clear  responsibility 
to  come  forward  with  some  alternative  plan 
for  controlling  this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  testing  of  drinking 
drivers.  My  views  in  this  are  not  too  different 
from  those  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 
I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as 
I  can. 

I  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  pleased  the 
other  evening  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  refer 
to  a  pamphlet,  which  I  think  is  the  same 
pamphlet  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  the 
alcohol  and  road  traffic  report,  dated  1955. 
He  quoted  from  one  article  in  there,  I  think 
an  article  prepared  by  one  of  the  Danish 
authorities. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  was  given  by  hon.  Mackinnon 
Phillips,  MD,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Health 
at  the  time. 

The  first  article  is  one  by  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson, 
MD,  who  is  professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pharmacology  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  comes  pretty  close  to  home, 
and  he  has  some  very  interesting  remarks 
which  I  will  quote  very  briefly. 
He  says  this: 

The  offence  is  to  be  visibly,  audibly  and 
evidently  impaired  by  driving.  The  driver 
is  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and 
presumably  happily  self-satisfied  as  long 
as  he  can  conceal  his  impairment  or  intoxi- 
cation. 

Concealment  of  intoxication  is  an  ancient 
and  highly  developed  game  of  skill.  Do 
we  want  it  played  on  our  highways? 

Do  our  laws  really  define  the  behaviour 
which  we  believe  to  be  reprehensible  and 


dangerous  to  the  public,  or  do  they  merely 
express  the  limitations  of  practical  enforce- 
ment? 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  is  the  real 
point  of  the  issue.  The  same  gentleman  goes 
on  to  say: 

Many  citizens  feel  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
examine our  arrangements  for  public  drink- 
ing. Surely  it  is  possible,  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  man,  to  protect  the  public 
from  lethal  projectiles  in  the  form  of 
erratically  guided  missiles  from  the  parking 
lots  of  our  taverns. 

In  plain  and  simple  language,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  the  problem.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  had  this  book  in  his  hand,  and  undoubt- 
edly has  read  the  same  remarks  as  I  have. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  material,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  another  book  here  called  Chemical 
Tests  and  the  Law,  by  Robert  L.  Donegan. 
Mr.  Donegan  is  general  counsel  for  the 
traffic  institute  of  Northwestern  University. 
In  one  of  the  articles  here  there  is  a  suggested 
draft  code  prepared  by  the  national  safety 
council's  committee  on  tests  for  intoxication 
and  the  traffic  institute,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. They  go  through  6  or  7  important  items 
that  they  feel  should  be  included  in  such  a 
code. 

I  had  occasion  the  other  evening,  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  debate  was  going  on  on 
some  other  topic,  to  discuss  quietly,  under 
the  gallery  here,  with  the  hon.  Minister  a 
wee  bit  about  this  whole  problem.  The 
problem  is  a  complex  one,  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  it. 

I  suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  at  that 
time  that  this  problem  has  reached  such 
amazing  proportions,  and  such  grave  danger 
to  the  community,  that  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  that  the  hon.  Minister  could  well  sug- 
gest that,  in  addition  to  the  select  committee 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggested  this  after- 
noon, that  a  select  committee  could  be 
appointed— and  should  be  appointed— to  go 
into  this  very  serious  problem  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  drinking  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  use  of  the  roads. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  breathalizer  is  the 
only  answer.  I  think  it  is  one  answer.  There 
is  a  maze  of  material,  and  there  is  a  mass  of 
good  and  intelligent  study  by  the  leading 
scientists  in  North  America  and  in   Europe. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  province  is 
going  to  face  up  forcibly  and  honestly  to 
this  very  serious  problem,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  do  more  than  just  pay  lip-service 
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to  the  dangers  of  people  drinking  and  driving. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  that  committees 
of  government,  a  select  committee  of  this 
House,  should  sit  down  and  seriously  examine 
all  of  the  evidence  that  is  available,  and  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  can  in  sincerity  recom- 
mend to  this  House. 

I  think  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  can  just  pay  lip-service,  and  put  a  few 
ads  in  the  newspaper,  and  hope  the  problem 
is  going  to  go  away. 

It  is  my  very  strong  feeling,  my  very  sincere 
feeling,  that  taking  books  like  these,  and 
articles  like  these  and  studies  like  these,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  would  lie  well 
with  the  hon.  Minister's  words  tonight  to  sug- 
gest that  he  is  recommending  a  committee 
to  get  into  this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  an  item  on  vote 
2103. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  had  quite  a  hard  time  here 
tonight.  Quite  a  few  hon.  members  have 
expressed  their  views,  but  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  the  first  day  of  spring,  and  I  think 
they  have  that  energy  of  spring  in  them.  It 
is  for  that  reason,  I  believe,  that  they  want 
to   express  their  views. 

I  was  concerned  with  regard  to  two  groups 
in  here  to  which  grants  are  given.  That  is 
the  Ontario  safety  league  and  the  Ontario 
traffic  conference.  My  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this,  that  we  have  there  two  groups  that 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  Ontario 
in  regard  to  safety.  I  do  happen  to  know  the 
work  that  the  Ontario  traffic  conference  does, 
because  I  have  assisted  at  their  conference 
in  the  past,  and  I  know  that  it  is  made  up 
of  people  who  are  connected  with  traffic, 
including  traffic  engineers,  police  constables, 
elected  representatives  and  heads  of  traffic 
departments. 

This  grant  has  been  raised  from  what  it  was 
last  year.  But  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister 
must  depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  recom- 
mendations made  to  him  by  the  Ontario  traffic 
conference  for  new  legislation  that  he  enacts. 

In  view  of  the  work  which  the  Ontario 
traffic  conference  does  in  regard  to  their 
school  at  Western  University,  I  feel  that  this 
amount  could  be  increased  to  quite  an  extent. 
It  is  quite  a  hardship  and  extra  expense  to 
municipalities  who  send  either  their  constables 
or  traffic  engineers  to  attend  these  sessions, 
and  I  think  that  the  grants  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment in  this  respect  should  be  raised. 

We  have  there  two  groups  which,  I  feel,  do 


a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  prov- 
ince. I  would  like  to  see  the  hon.  Minister, 
in  considering  his  estimates,  raise  these 
amounts. 

I  wish  to  express  the  views  of  our  traffic 
division  in  the  city  of  Windsor.  Mention  was 
made  some  time  ago  that  the  demerit  point 
system  may  be  relinquished.  I  have  been 
advised  by  our  advisory  council  on  traffic 
that  this  should  not  be  done,  that  this  system 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  in 
the  province  and  should  be  kept. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  estimate  under  highway  safety 
publicity. 

I  realized  when  I  read  in  Hansard  the  hon. 
Minister's  report  of  last  year  the  very  ambi- 
tious and  aggressive  schemes  that  he  had.  I 
just  wondered  if  these  had  been  crippled 
somewhat  in  connection  with  highway  safety. 

I  have  two  questions. 

First,  I  notice  that  safety  publicity  is  down 
to  $325,000  for  1960-1961.  Particularly  when 
I  think  of  the  increase  of  vehicles,  and  the 
number  of  accidents  and  fatalities  that  are 
occurring,  I  wonder  why  this  first  blush  of 
enthusiasm  has  been  held  back  by  lack  of 
a  greater  estimate. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  as  of  some 
particular  coincidence  was  with  respect  to  the 
amount  that  is  paid  in  publicity  to  one  partic- 
ular advertising  company. 

The  thought  struck  me  that  perhaps  this 
particular  advertising  company  had  some 
particular  knowledge,  with  respect  to  high- 
way safety,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  getting  a  very  juicy  lump  of  the 
estimates  in  connection  with  publicity. 

I  am  referring  to  McKim  Advertising.  I 
would  like  to  know,  first,  if  this  was  given  to 
them  through  public  tender,  and  then  why 
they  got  such  a  large  amount.  Was  this  on 
a  basis  of  particular  skills  and  knowledge 
of  highway  safety  that  they  had,  so  they  get 
such  a  large  preference  over  any  other  adver- 
tising company  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
paid  tribute— let  me  say  in  all  humility— to 
me  in  respect  of  the  use  of  research  in  the 
department.  One  of  the  projects  of  research 
which  was  completed  during  the  past  year 
was  an  item  of  $4,000,  on  a  programme 
worked  out  at  my  request,  between  our 
research  department  and  a  technical  group 
—I  think  it  was  Facts  and  Figures  Limited. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
which  we  were  spending— that  is,  $350,000— 
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was  achieving  the  results  that  we  had  hoped, 
that  our  message  was  getting  across,  that  there 
was  some  impact.  We  spent  some  $4,000  to 
get  this  study,  so  that  we  would  know  in 
what  direction  our  emphasis  should  be,  and 
how  it  should  be  done. 

We  are  hopeful  this  year  to  get,  for 
$325,000,  at  least  the  same  impact  on  the 
public  that  we  spent  $350,000  on  last  year. 
We  hope  to  get  the  same  impact.  That  is 
going  to  make  our  own  people  hop  during 
this  year,  but  it  follows  the  policy  of  trim- 
ming all  the  fat  that  we  possibly  can  off 
our  expenses. 

But  the  $25,000  that  we  have  reduced  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  reduced  our  expendi- 
tures by  $25,000  with  regard  to  highway 
safety. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Sandwich 
pointed  out  that  we  have  increased  the  grant 
to  the  Ontario  traffic  conference  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000.  That  actually  is  a  500  per  cent, 
increase,  which  I  wish  I  could  do  as  well  for 
others,  because  they  are  a  very  important 
group  of  people.  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member,  they  represent  now,  I  think, 
some  85  municipalities.  We  have  within  the 
province,  roughly  1,000  small  and  large 
groups,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  they  will 
stimulate  an  interest  in  other  municipalities 
to  participate  with  them,  because  it  is 
through  them  that  we  shall  be  reaching  out. 

They  have  been  receiving  a  grant  of  $1,000 
since  1957;  this  year  it  has  gone  up  to  $5,000. 

And  then,  for  the  Canadian  highway  safety 
council,  we  have  increased  the  grant  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000,  which  accounts  for  an 
additional  $6,000. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  Ontario 
safety  league,  which  were  receiving  $7,500  in 
1956,  they  were  increased  in  1957  to  $15,000, 
which  they  have  been  getting  each  year, 
there  being  no  increase  this  year.  That 
accounts  for  $6,000. 

Then  we  are  also  enlarging  the  staff  within 
the  highway  safety  department  to  get  a  high- 
way safety  co-ordinator,  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioner, to  make  sure  that  all  our  highway 
safety  efforts  have  been  channelled  so  it  does 
not  overlap  and  we  get  the  full  impact. 

There  will  be  an  officer  who  will  be 
appointed,  and  specifically  be  assigned,  to 
the  task  with  respect  to  driver  education 
throughout  the  province. 

We  are  expending  some  $10,000  with 
regard  to  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  the  uniform  manual  for  traffic  devices, 
which  is  also  a  safety  measure  in  the  way 
of  publication. 


So  we  are  getting  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
We  are  saving  $25,000,  and  we  hope  to  get 
the  same  impact— that,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen— and  at  the  same  time  we  have  taken 
that  money  and  channeled  it,  plus  more,  into 
other  activities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  further  query  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  part  of  my  question. 
What  were  the  peculiar  qualifications  that 
McKim  Advertising  Company  had  that  made 
the  hon.  Minister  give  them  almost  $300,000 
with  respect  to  advertising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  have  an  excellent 
production  which  has  fully  measured  up  to 
the  standards  we  required  of  them.  They 
have  worked  with  the  department  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  field  of  advertising  does 
not  lend  itself  in  respect  to  tendering.  There 
is  the  problem  of  sitting  down  and,  for 
example,  working  out  the  details  of  radio 
and  television  advertising. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  sug- 
gesting that  this  was  not  by  public  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  no  way  by 
which  it  could  be  by  tender  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Was  it  by  public  tender 
that  the  hon.  Minister  gave  this  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  saying  that  there 
is  no  way.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  not  other  firms  who  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—I think  there  is  a  firm  by  the  name 
of  Cockfield-Brown  who  used  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  over  a  very  extensive  period 
of  years.     I  think  22  in  number. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  much  do  McLarens  get? 
How  much  does  the  hon.  Minister  give  to 
McLarens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  McLarens?  Are  they 
the  only  friends  the  hon.  member  has? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  to  that  question,  in  the  public  accounts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1959,  there 
is  another  item  there  of  Russell  T.  Kelly, 
,$39,547  for  advertising.  Does  that  come  by 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  also  in  respect 
of  the  motor  vehicles  registration.  There  is 
a  sum  of  $50,000,  which  pertains  to  getting 
the  message  across  in  respect  to  renewal  of 
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licences,  letting  the  people  know  the  legis- 
lation which  is  passed  in  the  session.  For 
example,  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  if 
it  is  accepted  by  this  House,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  changes  which  we  must  imme- 
diately bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  in 
as  forcible  a  way  as  possible,  and  they  handle 
those  accounts  during  this  time  of  year. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  it  done  by  tender? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
highway  safety,  there  are  two  or  three  sug- 
gestions I  would  like  to  make  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  for  his  consideration. 

I  am  sure  that  the  encroachment  on  the 
driving  habits  of  the  public,  through  the 
education  programme  and  the  demerit  point 
system,  has  been  for  the  good.  Certainly 
I  have  seen  quite  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  general  public.  On  the  highways 
we  have  the  two  limits  now,  a  5-mile  allow- 
ance for  the  passenger  cars  above  that  of  the 
transport  trucks   or  the   large   trucks. 

Now  we  know,  and  we  can  all  agree,  that 
passenger  cars  are  using  the  speed  limit 
to  its  fullest  in  travelling  on  the  highways. 
They  get  out  there  and  they  are  doing 
55  or  58  miles  per  hour  and  taking  the 
allowance  maybe  up  to  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  trucks  are  supposed  to  have  a  maximum 
of  50  or  55  miles  per  hour.  It  depends  on 
what  the  limit  is  for  the  passenger  cars. 
Almost  invariably  it  is  the  case  that  trucks 
are  not  abiding  by  their  maximum  speed 
limit,  and  if  a  motorist  drives  at  the  speed 
limit,  he  finds  he  is  being  passed  by  the 
large  trucks. 

I  feel  that  the  drivers  of  our  large  trucks 
are  some  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
programmes  put  on  by  their  associations  and 
by  their  own  organizations  and  the  help  they 
receive  from  this  department  show  their 
interest  and  concern  on  safe  driving.  I  think 
they  are  excellent  drivers  and  they  are  com- 
petent drivers. 

But  in  some  cases,  they  get  just  a  little 
overconfident  and  that  speed  at  which  they 
drive  sometimes  causes  concern  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  passenger  car  drivers. 

These  truck  drivers  are  well  experienced 
and  they  just  hit  the  speed  limit  to  its  fullest 
and  in  some  cases  a  little  more. 

I  think  the  department  could  do  more  in 
their  educational  work  by  trying  to  impress 
upon  the  truckers'  association,  and  the 
drivers  the  necessity  of  their  abiding  by  their 
maximum   speed   allowance. 

I  found  this  to  be  a  complaint  of  a  lot 
of  people.    Now  it  may  be  because  of  their 


system  of  payment.  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
them  are  paid  by  trip  or  by  mile.  I  think 
that  the  regulations,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  transport  drivers  work,  should  be 
looked  into  by  the  research  department  to 
see  if,  by  suggestion  from  the  department, 
some  help  could  be  given. 

Now  I  raised  the  question  of  multiple  mud- 
guards on  the  large  trucks  earlier  in  the 
session.  At  that  time  the  hon.  Minister  said 
he  would  say  something  about  it  later  on. 
I  wish  he  would  because,  in  this  case,  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  have  a  large  truck  pass 
you,  and  be  splashed  by  the  water  on  the 
wheels.  They  have  mudguards  on  the 
rear  wheels  but  they  do  not  help  at  all  when 
the  truck  goes  by,  with  the  number  of  wheels 
they  have  on  them  these  days. 

It  often  makes  me  think  when  I  read  about 
the  accident  where  a  car  swerves  across  the 
centre  boulevard  onto  the  other  road  into 
collision  with  another  car  that  this  might, 
in  a  lot  of  cases,  be  the  cause.  The  truck 
is  gone  and  not  involved  in  the  accident,  but 
I  think  in  a  lot  of  cases  they  have  something 
to   do   with    causing   them. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  braking 
systems,  I  know  that  the  drivers,  some  of 
them  in  the  unions,  have  been  asking  for 
some  improvements  from  their  employers 
for  some  time.  In  the  last  year,  they  have 
increased  from  the  two-axle  trailer  to  what 
they  call  now  a  three-axle  trailer,  and  the 
extra  axle  was  to  make  the  trailer  stronger 
so  that  it  would  carry  several  more  tons. 
But  they  have  not  increased  the  braking 
systems  to  pull  the  load  down. 

Now  I  know  the  drivers  have  been  asking 
their  employers  to  have  the  braking  system 
put  on  the  third  axle  on  these  trailers.  I 
hope  the  department  will  take  that  under 
consideration  and  see  what  they  can  do 
about  it. 

There  is  another  matter  which  might  be 
of  some  help  in  highway  safety,  and  this 
concerns  driving  in  inclement  weather.  We 
have  the  speed  laws  which  I  think  are  fixed 
for  what  we  may  call  "good"  atmospheric 
conditions  or  "normal"  conditions.  I  would 
rather  say  "good"  because  one  would  have 
to  define  "normal"  when  one  uses  the  term, 
but  we  have  no  change  when  the  weather  is 
bad. 

If  we  have  icy  sleet,  or  snowy  weather,  the 
passenger  car  usually  has  to  pull  down 
because  of  the  traction  and  the  ability  to 
hold  the  road.  But  large  trucks  have  much 
more  traction,  more  weight,  and  they  can 
continue  on  at  their  speed  limits.  I  think 
some   way   should   be   devised   to   slow   the 
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traffic  down  when  the  weather  is  bad,  when 
we  have  sleet,  fog  and  snow.  That  is  by 
having  some  type  of  a  signal  to  slow  them 
down. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  are  signs  that  will 
say  "reduce  speed,"  "highway  slippery  when 
wet,"  but  they  do  not  mean  too  much.  I 
certainly  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  speed  limit  and  we  set  it  for  good  driving 
conditions,  and  when  the  conditions  are 
worsened  by  bad  weather,  the  speed  should 
be  reduced. 

I  had  several  items  to  speak  on,  but  they 
have  been  covered  very  well  and  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  But  there  is  one  matter  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention, 
and  it  is  in  regard  to  The  Traffic  Act. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  changed  to 
date  or  not,  but  it  is  in  reference  to  section 
18A  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  This  section 
states  that  no  person  shall  operate  or  drive 
upon  a  highway  a  motor  vehicle  that  is 
equipped  with  a  television  receiving  set. 

This  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  1957 
by  a  solicitor  who  had  a  client  who  was 
charged  under  the  Act  for  having  such  a  set 
in  his  automobile.  He  had  it  arranged  in  a 
bracket  in  the  front,  and  before  the  television 
set  could  be  used,  the  car  had  to  be  stopped, 
the  antenna  at  the  rear  of  the  car  raised,  the 
hood  of  the  car  raised,  the  gear  control  lever 
set  at  parking,  and  the  television  started 
by  a  button  under  the  hood. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  was  charged  under 
this  section  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  for  the 
violation.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  with 
the  improvement  of  gadgets  and  television 
sets,  that  this  section  should  be  changed 
to  allow  such  a  set  to  be  operated  when  the 
vehicle  is  not  in  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  pardon 
me,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  question 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
had  asked.  Indeed,  I  want  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  fact  that  Windsor  s 
efforts  in  the  way  of  highway  safety  have 
been  outstanding  within  the  province.  But 
I  want  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
demerit  point  system,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
one  paragraph  of  a  letter,  by  me,  which 
will  indicate  what  our  policy  is.  It  was  to 
an  inquiry  directed  along  that  line  and  I 
replied  as  follows: 

May  I  say  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
easing  up  or  weakening  the  demerit  point 
system.  We  will  continue  to  analyze  the 
current  results,  and  strengthen  it  to  make 
a  more  powerful  force  in  the  fight  to  make 
our  streets  and  highways  safe. 


That  will  be  our  continuing  policy  with 
regard  to  the  point  system. 

Now,  I  will  just  briefly  comment  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East,  respecting 
the  speeds  of  trucks.  The  differential  was 
instituted  because  we  felt  that  there  was  a 
safety  factor  involved,  although  there  is,  quite 
honestly,  a  difference  of  opinion  under  vary- 
ing circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  truck  drivers,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  if  they  are 
convicted,  they  pay  the  same  penalties, 
including  the  loss  of  points,  as  anyone  else 
does. 

I  may  say  that  the  industry  itself  supports 
the  differential.  They  support  the  theory 
of  having  trucks  driving  5  miles  an  hour 
slower  than  the  passenger  automobile,  and 
they  have  made  representations  to  us  in 
support  of  that  theory.  I  will  say  this  con- 
cerning my  experience  with  the  truck  drivers. 
I  have  been  present  this  past  year  on  a  great 
many  occasions  where  1-year,  2-year,  10-year, 
and  25-year  awards  have  been  made  for  safe 
driving. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  a  little  distressed 
that  I  accepted  an  engagement  to  make  a 
presentation  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  but 
duty  kept  me  in  the  House,  and  I  missed  the 
dinner  tonight  at  8  o'clock.     But  they  had— 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  get  a 
picture  taken  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —this  investiture,  and 
the  record  of  the  truck  drivers  has  been 
outstanding,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
the  point  system  and  of  those— I  do  not  have 
the  figures  before  me— who  have  come  afoul 
of  the  point  system.  Their  record  has  been 
outstandingly  good  in  that  regard. 

As  to  the  question  of  multiple  mudguards 
we  propose  this  coming  year  to  sit  down  with 
the  automotive  industry,  and  we  are  drawing 
up  a  list  of  items  that  we  want  to  discuss 
with  the  automobile  manufacturers. 

I  have  already  indicated,  in  an  informal 
way,  to  some  of  them,  that  we  would  like 
to  meet  with  them,  and  they  replied  that 
they  would  be  ready  at  all  times.  Some  of 
these  technical  problems,  which  have  been 
raised,  we  have  placed  on  the  agenda. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
suggestion  that  some  hon.  member  of  this 
House  made  to  me— I  am  not  just  quite  sure 
who,  I  regret  I  cannot  give  him  the  credit- 
but  he  suggested  that  perhaps  we  should 
not  tackle  the  problem  down  at  the  mud- 
guard level— which  is  very  difficult  techni- 
cally.    He  suggested  instead  that  we  require, 
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as  we  do  in  respect  of  directional  signals, 
that  all  new  motor  vehicles  be  equipped  with 
window  washers,  which  are  now  optional 
equipment  and  which  are  very  effective,  I 
might  say,  in  coping  with  the  splash  problem. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  in  freezing  weather. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are  in  freezing 
weather  if  they  are  used  with  the  proper 
liquids,  not  with  water,  but  the  proper  type 
of  thing. 

But  of  course,  in  freezing  weather  the 
splash— although  it  is  there— may  not  be  as 
great  as  when  there  is  the  thawing  period. 

As  with  respect  to  television,  I  understand 
that  that  television  in  the  particular  case 
where  the  conviction  was  registered,  was  not 
in  the  trunk  of  the  car,  but  was  located  in 
the  front  seat  of  the  car. 

Vote   2103    agreed   to. 

On  vote  2104: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  talk  a  little  on  highway  safety  publicity. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  know  that  driver 
education  plays  a  very,  very  important  part 
in  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  province, 
and  the  state  of  Michigan  has  it  throughout 
their  school  system,  and  that  it  certainly  has 
proved  its  merit? 

Now,  does  the  department  here  encourage 
driver  education  in  the  schools  to  the  extent 
of  making  grants  available  for  classroom 
instruction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Department  of 
Education  makes  grants  in  the  classroom 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  night  school 
courses. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  The  Department  of 
Transport   make   grants   available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Grants  are  made  by 
The  Department  of  Education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  will 
t>e  playing  a  role  in  this.  I  might  just  outline 
the  policy  for  the  House. 

As  I  indicated,  there  would  be  a  co- 
ordinator responsible  for  organizing  and 
directing  the  driver  instruction  programme. 
There  are  now  some  44  schools  offering  it, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  before  me 
that  there  are  6  high  schools  in  Windsor 
offering  this  type  of  thing.  Here  again,  we 
bope  to  develop  a  complete  programme  during 
this  coming  year,  including  the  provision  of 
textbooks. 


Mr.  Troy:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
is    it    the   responsibility    of   The    Department 
of  Transport  to  legislate  the  speeds  on  con- 
trolled  access  highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  All  speeds. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well  then,  I  know  in  the  by- 
pass in  my  own  city  there  is  the  rate  of  60 
miles  per  hour.  The  driver  comes  up  to  a 
sign  which  says  60  miles  per  hour,  then  a 
few  yards  further  on  it  says,  "school  zone." 

There  is  a  sign  with  "school  zone,"  and 
apparently  the  same  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour 
continues.     Is   that   part   of  highway   safety? 

School  children  cross  the  highway,  or 
try  to  get  across  the  highway,  with  cars 
going  60  miles  per  hour. 

The  same  situation  is  true  on  highway 
No.  11B,  where  the  rate  is  50  miles  per  hour. 
There  are  3  schools  in  that  area.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  sidewalks  in  that 
particular  section,  the  youngsters  in  the 
wintertime  are  walking  on  the  road,  crossing 
in  all  directions,  and  the  rate  is  50  miles  per 
hour. 

Now,  is  that  the  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Transport,  or  is  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  township  through  which 
this  highway  No.  11B  runs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  of  course,  the 
hon.  member  prefaced  his  remarks  about 
asking  questions  about  controlled  access 
highways. 

Mr.  Troy:   I  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Without  knowing  the 
exact  location,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer. 

I  will  say  this,  that  the  regulations  are 
passed  by  The  Department  of  Transport. 
The  Department  of  Highways  engineers  make 
the  study,  if  it  is  a  King's  highway,  right 
on  the  spot  through  the  area,  and  make  the 
recommendation . 

The  specific  instance  interests  me,  and  I 
think  that  if  the  hon.  member  would  let  me 
have  a  memo,  I  could  check  that  specific 
location. 

Mr.   Troy:   Right,   thanks  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Of  course,  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  in  this  province  of  high- 
ways, King's  highways,  zoned  for  50  and, 
in  some  cases,  60  miles  per  hour,  that  are 
used  by  children.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  cope  with  the  problem  on  a  province-wide 
basis.  We  have  to  deal  with  specific 
locations. 
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Of  course,  the  answer  is  in  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  that  is  to  develop  a  com- 
munity spirit.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  a 
child  to  cross  a  highway  with  a  speed  limit  of 
60  miles  per  hour  if  there  is  someone  there 
to  make  sure  that  the  child  is  guided  across 
when  there  are  no  vehicles  for  miles  in  each 
direction.  It  is  not  the  speed  limit  that 
makes  the  place  dangerous,  it  is  a  vehicle 
travelling  at  that  speed  if  the  child  chooses 
to  cross  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  do  anything  in  the  sub- 
urban Metro  municipalities— the  townships- 
giving  them  power  to  control  their  speed 
limits?  There  have  been  repeated  requests 
from  my  municipality  and  Scarboro  and 
Etobicoke  and  others,  and  it  is  a  horrible 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  inform  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  that  I  think  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  a  solution.  This  was  a 
problem  for  many  years,  and  it  was  the 
question  of  the  30  miles  per  hour  zone,  say 
in  the  township  of  North  York.  This  is  a 
problem  which  has  plagued  the  department 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  department 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  creating  suburban 
areas— that  is,  not  just  the  street  but  an  area. 
We  put  it  forward  within  the  Metro  area  for 
them  to  try  it  out.  We  think  it  had  a  lot 
of  merit. 

The  Metro  townships  had  some  reservations. 
We  held  a  joint  meeting  at  which  was  present 
the  chairman  of  Metro,  the  respective  officials, 
their  traffic  engineers,  and  our  traffic  engineers. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  request  of  Metro,  to 
have  a  30  miles  per  hour  zone  across  the 
board  in  the  whole  of  Metro,  was  unreason- 
able. 

I  stated  this  because  there  are  still  areas, 
even  in  the  fast  expanding  programmes  of 
North  York  and  Scarboro  and  Etobicoke, 
where  there  are  farmlands.  To  have  a  30 
miles  per  hour  zone  out  in  the  northern  part 
of  one  of  the  township  roads  in  North 
York,  or  in  Scarboro,  would  be  completely 
unreasonable. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  really  need  for 
proper  law  enforcement  is  a  reasonable  law, 
and  to  have  a  30-mile  speed  limit  in  an 
area  where  there  may  be  one  farmhouse  in 
a  2.5  mile  or  a  1.5  mile  area  would  be  com- 
pletely unreasonable. 

We  have  now  given  them  what  we  think 
is  an  answer,  and  this  is  another  matter 
which    we    hope    that    Metro    will    tackle. 


They  are  going  to  choose  an  area  which  is  not 
the  most  difficult,  but  not  the  easiest,  to  see 
whether  this  will  be  a  practical  solution. 

If  it  proves  practical,  it  may  be  the  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  exists  in  other  areas 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  was  that  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Legislation  was  passed 
a  year  ago,  and  we  had  a  conference  just 
before  Christmas,  late  last  fall.  They  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  preparing  the  bylaws 
for  our  approval. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  Who  designates  or  defines  the 
places  where  the  stop  signs  and  signals,  and 
railway  warning  signs,  are  to  be  placed?  Is 
it  The  Department  of  Transport  or  The 
Department  of  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Department  of 
Highways. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  vote  2104,  there  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
rural  hon.  members  of  our  side  of  the  House 
on  numerous  occasions.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  licencing  of  farm  trucks. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  there  is 
a  very  serious  problem  in  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  use  that  is  given  to  farm  trucks 
in  comparison  with  the  price  they  have  to 
pay  for  their  licences.  A  farm  truck  might 
be  considered  primarily  to  transport  farm 
produce  and  supplies  for  individual  farm 
owners.  A  good  many  light  trucks  are  used 
for  means  of  transportation  for  the  family 
on  a  good  many  farms. 

In  this  little  booklet,  Motor  Transport 
Traffic,  is  a  survey  that  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics.  There 
are  some  figures  that  I  felt  would  be  of  some 
interest  to  this  Legislature,  and  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  in  particular. 

I  know  the  hour  is  getting  late,  but  there 
may  not  be  another  opportunity  when  this 
might  be  called  to  the  particular  attention 
of  this  department. 

Some  22.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  trucks  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  belong  to  farmers. 
Now  these  are  heavy  trucks,  2.5  tons  weight 
and  up.  These  trucks  travel  57.5  per  cent, 
fewer  miles  than  all  other  trucks.  They  are 
empty  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

The  average  yearly  mileage  of  these  trucks 
is  estimated  at  3,700  miles.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant   thing    to    notice.      The    percentage    of 
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capacity  utilized  in  these  trucks  is  estimated 
at  24.9  per  cent,  or  about  one-quarter  of  their 
usage. 

Now  based  on  this  point  I  have,  in  relation- 
ship to  farm  truck  licencing  on  the  weight- 
distance  principle,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  two  farm  organiza- 
tions which  have  presented  briefs  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  and  to  the  cabinet, 
have  dealt  specifically  with  this  problem. 

The  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  pre- 
sented a  brief,  and  I  think  it  is  wise  to  read 
this   resolution.     I   quote: 

Among  the  many  new  requirements  for 
efficient  farm  operation,  resulting  from  the 
technological  advances  of  recent  years,  is 
the  possession  by  the  farmer  of  a  truck  to 
transport  his  products  to  market  and  to 
bring  productive  materials  to  his  farm. 

The  advantages  of  truck  ownership,  how- 
ever, are  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  high  cost  of  regular  truck  licences. 

The  resolution  of  the  federation  of  agri- 
culture suggests  that,  since  farm  trucks  are 
not  in  constant  use  and  are  not  used  for 
hire,  there  should  be  no  cause  to  apply 
prohibitive  commercial  rates  to  these  vehicles. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  farm  truck  licence  fees 
be  granted,  so  that  farmers  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  investing  in  this  means  of 
increasing  their  efficiency  of  operation. 

The  farmers'  union  came  in  last  week  with 
a  similar  brief,  and  they  put  it  perhaps  a 
little  more  briefly  than  did  the  federation  of 
agriculture.  But  they  say  that  farm  trucks 
are  not  used  extensively,  in  most  cases  they 
may  sit  idle  90  per  cent,  of  the  time,  but 
require  the  same  licence  fee  as  trucks  used 
every  day.    I  quote  from  their  brief: 

We  recommend  that  a  special  classifica- 
tion be  established  for  farm  trucks. 

That  is  what  the  farmers'  union  says. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  there  are 
many  things  that  might  be  considered  by  the 
hon.  Minister  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
licencing  farm  trucks. 

First  of  all,  a  nominal  fee  has  been  sug- 
gested which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  use  his  truck  to  a  limited  degree 
all  the  year  round  for  his  own  particular 
use.  If  he  were  to  go  out  and  do  custom 
work  for  his  neighbours,  then  he  certainly 
would  be  expected— and  rightly  so— to  pay 
for  that  privilege  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
who  make  their  living  at  it. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  farmers'  union, 
when  they  were  here  presenting  their  brief, 


that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  sell  the  licence 
fees  to  farmers  on  a  quarterly  basis.  I  think 
we  should  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that 
we  should  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  selling 
all  truck  licences  on  a  quarterly  basis,  not 
just  limiting  it  to  farmers  alone. 

I  know  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  is  required  by  the  truck  fleet  operators, 
of  whom  we  have  several  in  the  London  area, 
who  have  to  dig  up  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  pay  in  one  lump  sum  the  licence 
fees  for  their  trucks  on  an  annual  basis.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  work  a  great  benefit 
to  those  people  if  they,  like  the  farmers,  could 
buy  their  truck  licences  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

The  farmers'  union  took  some  objection  to 
this  stand  which  was  mentioned  to  them. 
They  opposed  seasonal  truck  licences,  saying 
they  felt  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  to  keep  his  produce  on  the  farm,  the 
kind  of  produce  that  was  not  perishable,  and 
sell  it  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  was  to 
his  advantage  to  sell  it.  Therefore  he  would 
need  his  truck  licence  at  more  than  just  the 
seasonal  harvesting  time. 

However,  I  feel  that,  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
the  farmer  could  keep  his  produce  on  the 
farm  and  buy  a  quarterly  licence  for  his 
truck,  which  he  could  use  at  the  time  it  was 
to  his  best  interest  to  market  his  produce. 

I  see  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr. 
Parry)  over  there,  who  has  a  great  many 
farmers  in  his  area  who  are  using  trucks  to 
move  cash  crops  to  the  various  processing 
plants.  We  have  them  in  our  part  of  the 
province.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  they 
are  in  very  wide  use. 

Farmers  are  complaining  to  us  that  they 
have  to  buy  a  yearly  licence  to  operate  their 
trucks  for  only  those  few  days  during  sugar 
beet  harvest,  corn  harvest,  wheat  harvest,  the 
seasonal  time  of  the  year.  They  have  a  very 
good  point  in  asking  for  some  consideration. 

If  this  basis  of  quarterly  selling  of  truck 
licences  were  to  apply  not  only  to  farmers 
but  to  all  truckers,  I  can  see  where  those  in 
logging  operations  would  certainly  benefit 
from  it,  and  those  who  are  moving  lumber 
on  a  seasonal  basis  would  also  benefit.  There 
are  a  good  many  gravel  truck  operators  who 
just  operate  on  a  basis  of  perhaps  6  months 
in  the  year,  the  rest  of  the  time  their  trucks 
are  laid  up,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  those  as  well. 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be 
some  problems  of  administration.  But  I  think 
it  is  wise  to  note  that,  in  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  this  policy  is  in  effect,  not  on 
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a  quarterly  basis  but  on  a  graduated  basis, 
and  I  believe  we  could  very  well  suggest  that 
licence  plates— if  this  were  to  be  adopted  for 
farm  trucks— should  have  some  distinguishing 
mark— letter,  colour,  or  other  characteristic— 
to  be  determined  by  the  director  of  highway 
licencing. 

Every  such  licencee  should  furnish  an  affi- 
davit certifying  that  the  truck  licenced  to 
him  is  to  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements 
necessary  for  the  farm  truck  classification, 
which  is  only  reasonable. 

Any  farmer  might  use  his  truck  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  paying  the  difference 
between  the  commercial  truck  registration 
fee  and  the  farm  truck  registration  fee  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  such  remain- 
ing part  to  be  calculated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  in  which  application  for  such 
commercial  licence  is  made. 

Then  I  believe  there  is  one  further  advan- 
tage, and  that  is  to  those  people  who  want 
to  buy  a  truck  or  deal  their  present  truck  on 
another  one.  They  might  be  able  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  deal  if  they  were  permitted 
to  buy  their  licence  for  that  truck  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

I  think  the  plan  has  a  good  deal  of  merit. 
I  believe  it  is  one  to  which  we  should  give 
fair  consideration. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  by  this  time 
next  year  I  would  hope  we  would  be  able 
to  say  to  our  farm  people,  and  to  the  trucking 
people  in  general,  that  favourable  considera- 
tion had  been  given  to  this,  and  that  we  had 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem  which 
is  a  very  severe  matter  for  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  business  of  licence 
suspension.  I  get  the  impression  that  the 
longer  we  are  here,  the  more  our  hourly  rate 
goes  down,  so  it  is  fortunate  today,  sir,  that 
I  won  a  quarter  from  you  playing  euchre  in 
order  to  get  even  to  some  extent. 

The  remarks  of  most  of  the  hon.  members 
here  have  been  directed  towards  the  tremen- 
dous problem  of  which  we  are  all  conscious, 
and  that  is  accidents,  loss  of  life,  injury,  pain 
and  suffering  on  our  highways.  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  all  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  and  they  have  all  been 
very  well  intentioned  and  directed  in  a  most 
helpful  manner. 

Secondly,  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  think  this 
business  of  talking  about  driving  being  a  right 
or  a  privilege  is  to  engage  oneself  in  rather 
specious   and   spurious   argument.    To   tell   a 


man  who  must  of  necessity  drive  his  motor 
vehicle  5,  10  or  15  miles  to  work,  in  order 
to  gain  his  livelihood  for  himself  and  his 
children,  when  there  is  no  other  form  of 
public  transportation  available  that  driving 
his  motor  vehicle  for  that  purpose  is  a  privi- 
lege is,  I  submit,  to  talk  in  a  ridiculous 
fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  talk  about  it  being 
a  right  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  one  can 
only  refer  to  it  in  that  guise  when  one  remem- 
bers that  any  right  is  subject  to  being  taken 
away  at  the  moment  that  it  begins  to  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  his  neighbours. 

I  think  those  remarks,  with  respect  to  the 
privilege  or  right  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
upon  a  highway,  provide  a  sound  background 
for  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Certainly  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  civili- 
zation is  that  we  are  able  to  speed  about 
this  great  continent  of  ours  in  flashy,  powerful 
automobiles.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  conscious 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  conscious  also, 
that  the  ownership  of  the  motor  vehicle 
is  something  more  in  our  society  than  merely 
providing  a  means  of  transportation.  Cer- 
tainly, in  some  respects,  the  ownership  of  a 
motor  vehicle  is  a  projection  of  personality. 

We  all  know  that  some  individuals  shower 
more  care  and  attention  upon  their  auto- 
mobiles than  they  do  on  their  own  person.  I 
venture  to  say  that  we  have  seen  individuals 
who  shower  more  affection  on  their  auto- 
mobile than  they  do  upon  their  own  wife. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  automobile,  I  would 
again  say,  is  a  mark  of  status  to  a  great  many 
people.  One  sees  the  individual,  although 
he  lives  in  rather  moderate  and  unbecoming 
quarters,  who  will  have  a  flashy  car  sitting 
outside  in  the  driveway.  He  thinks  that  it 
gives  him  a  fair  measure  of  social  prestige, 
and  a  place  in  the  community  among  his 
fellows. 

So  when  we  turn  around,  and  the  law 
decides  to  take  away  his  privilege  or  right 
to  drive  that  motor  vehicle,  one  does  some- 
thing more  to  the  individual,  I  submit,  than 
merely  to  deprive  him  of  a  ready  means  of 
transportation  to  himself. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  that  a  driver's  licence  may  be  suspended. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  knows  them 
better  than  I. 

But,  just  for  the  information  of  some  hon. 
members,  I  will  presume  to  point  a  number 
of  them  out. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  infraction  of  the 
criminal  code  or  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
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and  suspension  of  the  driving  privileges 
through  the  courts.  There  is  the  failure  to 
pay  a  judgment  which  arises  out  of  a  motor 
vehicle  accident  upon  a  highway  of  Ontario, 
or  with  an  accident  in  a  reciprocating  juris- 
diction elsewhere  in  North  America.  There 
is  the  failure  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  to 
pay  a  judgment  back  into  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund. 

Then  there  is  another  vague  one,  a  dis- 
cretion in  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport, 
which  I  think  he  seldom  exercises,  to  take 
away  an  individual's  driving  privileges  or 
rights  for  cause. 

Now,  it  is  on  the  first  one,  the  loss  of  the 
licence  in  the  courts,  that  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  few  remarks. 

Now,  with  the  offences  under  the  criminal 
code,  or  at  least  two  offences  dealing  with 
driving  a  motor  vehicle  when  the  driver  him- 
self is  suffering  from  some  degree  of  inebria- 
tion, the  suspension  of  the  licence  follows 
automatically.  In  the  case  of  impaired  driving, 
we  know  that  if  an  individual  is  convicted 
or  pleads  guilty,  that  he  is  going  to  lose  his 
licence  for  at  least  3  months.  And  so  it  is 
with  driving  while  intoxicated. 

However,  with  the  offence  of  careless 
driving,  the  discretion  is  left  to  the  magistrate. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  my  experience  in  the 
courts,  in  appearing  before  various  magistrates 
in  this  province,  that  the  discretion  is  exer- 
cised in  different  ways  in  different  areas. 

Some  magistrates,  I  have  observed,  if  an 
accused  person  before  them  is  convicted  of 
careless  driving  and  he  is  under  the  age  of, 
say  20  or  21  years,  one  can  guarantee— in 
fact,  one  can  tell  his  client  beforehand— that 
the  magistrate  is  going  to  take  away  his 
licence  for  at  least  3  months  and  perhaps  as 
long  as  6  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  that, 
if  an  individual  seems  to  be  a  fairly  solid, 
responsible  citizen,  and  this  is  his  first  infrac- 
tion of  that  section  under  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  I  feel  that  one  can,  with  assur- 
ance, tell  the  client  that  the  magistrate 
probably  will  not  take  away  his  licence. 

But  there  is  the  nether  regions  in  between, 
in  which  the  magistrate,  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  he  himself  has  devised,  may  or 
may  not  exercise  his  discretion  and  take  away 
the  person's  rights. 

Now,  I  merely  point  that  out  in  order  to 
say  this,  and  I  do  so  constructively,  that  I 
would  urge  upon  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port to  take  some  steps  toward  amending  that 


statute  in  order  to  cut  down  on  discretion. 
The  department  should  set  out  some  rules 
or  some  consideration,  some  maxims  within 
the  statute,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  magis- 
trates, and  will  enable  them  to  resort  to  the 
statute  itself  in  order  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  individual's  licence  should  be  taken 
away. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory  to  leave  that 
vague  region  with  so  important  a  matter  as 
the  privilege  or  rights  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle,  and  its  necessity,  in  this  complex 
society. 

Now  that  leads  me  to  another  point.  After 
the  licence  is  lost— however  it  may  be  lost, 
the  person  has  not  got  a  licence— it  seems  to 
me  that  the  penalty  for  driving  without  that 
licence  is  not  too  severe.  I  hesitate  to  say 
this  because  I  do  not  like  to  urge  the  increase 
of  penalties  within  a  statute,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me,  as  I  said,  that  the  penalties  for 
infraction  of  the  section,  which  says  a  person 
shall  not  operate  a  motor  vehicle  without 
being  the  holder  of  a  driver's  licence,  are 
not  too  severe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  severely  enforced  in  the  courts. 

I  can  recall,  in  my  own  experience,  that 
an  individual  might  have  to  trangress  into 
the  personal  vein  here,  but  I  notice  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  has  left 
his  seat— he  was  saying  to  me  the  other  day 
that  most  of  my  clients  are  in  jail.  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  about  a  case  which  I  won. 

In  any  event,  this  individual  was  charged 
for  the  fourth  time— the  fourth  time— for  driv- 
ing a  motor  vehicle  without  being  the  holder 
of  a  motor  vehicle  permit.  The  magistrate, 
in  his  discretion,  sentenced  him  to  30  days' 
imprisonment. 

He  told  him,  quite  naturally:  "You  have 
had  your  chance  and  you  don't  seem  to 
appreciate  that  you  have  a  duty  to  obey  the 
law."  It  was  a  very  nice  little  speech  which 
I  thought  would  register  upon  the  individual. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  but  3 
days  before  Yuletide,  and  we  launched  an 
appeal  before  the  district  court  judge,  and 
the  man  had  5  or  6  children,  his  wife  was  a 
school  teacher,  and  everything  was  operating 
in  his  favour.  Certainly  it  was  because  of 
no  plea  that  I  made,  but  the  judge  in  his 
heart  could  not  see  fit  to  send  him  to  jail 
over  Christmas,  so  he  assessed  a  $200  fine 
instead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  got 
his  client  off,  did  he? 


Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  did  not. 


•    ■ 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Except  for  $200,  the  hon. 
member  got  him  off? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Except  for  $200.  I  was  merely 
doing  my  duty  as  I  saw  it. 

But  I  do  say  this,  that  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  set  of 
regulations  to  say  that  an  individual  may  not 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  unless  he  is  the  holder 
of  a  permit,  then  those  regulations  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  motoring  public  by 
meting  out  a  just  punishment  to  the  person 
who  will  transgress  against  it.  If  we  do  that, 
if  we  do  that  with  sureness  and  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  severity,  then  that— I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman— will  bring  home  to  all 
members  of  the  motoring  public  that  this 
right,  or  privilege,  or  however  you  want  to 
call  it,  is  a  valuable  thing  and  must  be 
guarded  jealously. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  same  vein,  that 
I  would  like  to  see  the  police  force  exercise 
more  diligence— heaven  knows  they  are  taxed 
to  the  limit  in  the  duties  they  have  to  carry 
out  now— towards  checking  motorists  in  the 
province  to  ascertain  if  motorists  in  fact  are 
the  holders  of  a  licence. 

I  strongly  suspect,  with  the  number  of 
cases  that  I  see  before  the  courts  where 
people  are  charged  with  driving  when  they 
have  not  a  licence,  that  a  great  many  people, 
whose  licences  are  suspended,  continue  to 
operate  their  motor  vehicles. 

And  I  suspect  that  is  so  with  that  fairly 
considerable  group  who  have  not  got  their 
licence  through  the  exercise  of  discretion  of 
the  court,  but  who  have  lost  their  licence  for 
the  reason  they  have  failed  to  pay  a  judgment 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  which  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund. 

And  I  think— and  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity, 
Mr.  Chairman— that  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  motoring  public.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  might  direct  some  of  this  adver- 
tising, that  respectable  $325,000,  to  start  a 
campaign  along  this  line,  together  with  the 
consideration  of  changes  within  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  in  the  way  that  I  respectfully 
set  out  to  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  short.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  one  question*  with  respect  to  the 
second  item,  travelling  expenses,  $156,000. 
Who  uses  this  money  and  what  is  it  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  for  travelling 
expenses  within  the  department.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  duties  involved,  they  are 
necessarily  quite  heavy. 


When  the  hon.  member  considers  that, 
within  the  motor  vehicles  administration,  he 
will  see  that  the  item  of  driver  control, 
which  will  be  our  travelling  examiners, 
amounts  to  $35,000.  Then  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  branch,  those  are  our  en- 
forcement officers  which  enforce  the  certain 
sections  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  These 
sections  relate  to  width  and  loads  and  things 
of  that  kind,  our  portable  weigh  scales,  and 
the  PCV  licences  as  to  authority.  These 
people  travel  all  over  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  doing  that,  so  that  accounts  for  the  very 
respectable  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  enforce- 
ment officers.  And  then,  of  course,  within 
the  licencing  branch  items,  this  includes 
checking  up  on  the  agents  doing  the  issuing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  why  there  is  an  item  in  this 
vote  for  registration  plates  and  supplies  of 
$475,000,  and  a  further  item  way  down  at 
the  bottom  of  other  services  of  $475,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  same  figure. 
What  we  are  doing  is  breaking  these  down 
in  order  to  assist  the  Opposition  being  able 
to  examine  these  accounts.  Vote  2104— motor 
vehicles  administration— has  6  items.  What 
we  have  provided  the  Opposition  with  is  a 
breakdown  of  what  branches  those  are  in,  a 
more  detailed  breakdown  as  they  come,  and 
that  is  the  same  figure,  really. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  why  this  vote  is 
down  $41,000  over  last  year?  Are  there 
fewer  licences  than  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  put  that  money  in,  thinking 
that  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
was  going  to  charge  us  more  because  of 
increased  costs.  But  they  did  as  well  if  not 
better  by  us,  and  the  price  per  plate  has 
remained  the  same,  and  we  just  will  not  need 
that  money  because  of  the  efficient  service 
they  are  giving  us. 

Vote  2104  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and   asks  for  leave   to   sit   again. 

Report  adopted.         ..,-'.,,'  .<"•'. 
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Hon.   L.   M.   Frost   (Prime   Minister):    Mr.  of  estimates   of  The  Department  of  Travel 

Speaker,   before  moving  the   adjournment,   I  and   Publicity,    we   might   be   able   to   work 

would  like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions  some  of  them  in,  or  The  Department  of  Mines 

2,  4,   13  and  47.  that  have  been  called  before. 

» 

Mr.   Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjourn-  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  sir. 

ment  of  the  House,  I  will  say  that  tomorrow  Motion  agreed  to. 
we  will  have  the  estimates  of  The  Department 

of  Highways,  and  items  on  the  order  paper.  The    House    adjourned    at    11.45    of    the 

Now  if  it  is  possible  to  work  in  the  residue  clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  today,  as  guests 
of  the  Legislature,  pupils  from  the  following 
schools:  Wellington  Square  school,  Burling- 
ton; Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  school,  Toronto; 
and  Plains  Road  school,  East  York. 

Presenting   petitions. 

Reading   and   receiving  petitions. 

Presenting    reports    by    committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  labour,  pre- 
sents the  committee's  second  report  and  moves 
its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill    without    amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  health  and 
welfare,  presents  the  committee's  second 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act,  1953. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Toronto  general 
hospital  and  the  Wellesley  hospital. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
psychologists. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  notice  to  the 
House  of  a  motion  to  set  up  a  select  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  order  No.  11  on  the  order 
paper,  the  matter  of  the  organization  of 
government. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friends  that  this 


is  pursuant  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  in  May 
of  1958,  I  think,  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Gordon  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  we 
had  look  into  that  matter. 

Now  this  is  a  notice  of  motion  which  I 
shall  put  on  the  order  paper.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  adequately  covers  everything  we  have 
in  mind,  but  if  it  does  not,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  wording  when  the 
motion  is  called. 

The  first  4  or  5  lines  are  identically  the 
same  as  the  order-in-council  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gordon  committee  commission, 
and  the  balance  of  it  deals  with  the  report 
itself. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  this  proposed  motion. 
I  shall  just  read  the  first  paragraph,  which, 
I  think,  has  the  substance  in  which  the  House 
would  be  interested. 

The  committee  which  I  propose  will  be  a 
committee  of  11  members,  which  will  sit 
outside  of  the  sittings  of  this  House.  The 
motion,  the  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  to  study  the 
administrative  and  the  executive  problems 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  all  divi- 
sions of  the  provincial  service,  and  to 
examine  into  the  relationship  of  boards  and 
commissions  to  the  government  and  Legis- 
lature— 

Now,  sir,  those  words  are  identical  to  the 
Gordon  order-in-council.    Then  it  continues: 

—and  to  examine  into  and  study  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment in  Ontario  dated  September  25, 
1959,  and  to  consider  the  findings  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  said 
report,  and  to  report  upon  and  recommend 
upon  the  implementation  and  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  and  proposals  con- 
'  tained  in  the  said  report  or  any  of  them,  or 
respecting  any  of  the  administrative  and 
executive  problems  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  in  all  divisions  of  the  provincial 
service,  and  the  relationship  of  boards 
and  commissions  to  the  government  and  to 
the  Legislature  aforesaid. 

I  think  that  ought  to  meet  the  most  exact- 
ing hon.  member  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  in  order  that  I  speak  on  a 
notice  of  motion.  But  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  will  allow  me  some  latitude. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  embarrass 
the  government  in  any  way  on  this,  because 
I  am  going  to  agree  wholeheartedly  that  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  motion.  The  government 
can  be  assured  now  of  our  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  pursue  the  objective  that  is  outlined 
in  the  motion. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gordon  committee,  the  com- 
missioners, repeatedly  in  their  report,  empha- 
tically pointed  out  that  they  did  not  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  go  into  as  many 
facets  of  the  organization  of  government  in 
Ontario  as  they  would  have  pursued,  had  they 
had  the  opportunity. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
some  other  body  should  complete  that  work. 

Second,  and  in  my  mind  just  as  important, 
this  problem  that  we  have  discussed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gordon  report  should  be  of 
intimate  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  should  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  government  in 
Ontario,  and  an  opportunity  to  study  them 
in  detail,  an  opportunity  that  is  not  provided 
during  the  normal  session  of  Legislature. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  on  behalf 
of  my  party,  enthusiastically  support  this 
particular  notice  of  motion.  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  assist 
in  the  search  for  the  objectives  that  the  reso- 
lution purports  to  bring  about.  We  will 
support  the  resolution,  and  do  what  we  can 
on  the  committee  to  further  the  development 
and  investigation  of  government  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  just  add  a  brief  word  here, 
please. 

In  earlier  debates  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  intimated,  on  behalf  of 
the  CCF  group  in  the  House,  that  we  felt 
this  was  the  correct  step  in  further  study 
and  implementing  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gordon  committee.  Therefore  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  word  of  commendation 
to  the  government  in  giving  notice  of  this 
motion   this    afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  view  of  the  unanimity 
which  reigns  in  the  House,  sir,  at  this  moment, 
might  I  say  that  I  think  we  might  remove 
item   No.    11   from  the   order  paper,   that  is 


resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  organization  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  debate  was  finished  on  that  subject, 
and  I  allowed  this  matter  to  stand,  pending 
the  introduction  of  this  motion. 

I  would  move  that  this  order  be  discharged. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE 
AT  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  proposed 
international  bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  saying  something 
about  this  bill  that  has  been  introduced,  I 
may  say  that  the  construction  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  bridge,  to  connect  the  cities  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  with  a  permanent  vehicular  bridge 
has  been  a  pressing  need  for  some  time. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  has  a  growing 
population  and  numerous  industries,  including 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company  and  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  on  the  Ontario  side,  and 
the  Union  Carbide  Company  on  the  Michigan 
side. 

Mining  and  forestry  form  a  strong  economic 
basis  for  the  region's  economy.  The  cities' 
ports  handle  large  quantities  of  lake  traffic 
in  coal,  limestone,  pulpwood,  paper  and 
lumber.  Possessing  excellent  hunting,  fishing 
and  boating,  the  area  offers  many  recreational 
and  other  attractions. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  will  there- 
fore stimulate  a  flow  of  tourists  such  as  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible,  not  only  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  itself,  but  to  the  broad  regions 
of  northern  Ontario. 

With  the  recent  completion  of  the  Mack- 
inac bridge,  uniting  the  upper  and  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River  bridge  becomes  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  which  will  connect  the 
Michigan  and  Illinois  road  systems,  and  the 
people  in  the  mid-west  United  States  gener- 
ally to  northern  Ontario,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  province. 

I  learned  only  today  that,  in  a  brief  period 
of  perhaps  3  years,  the  Michigan  expressway 
system  will  enable  anyone,  after  being  one 
block   away  from  the  tunnel  in  Detroit,  to 
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use  their  expressway  system  and  proceed  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  without  a  stop  light. 

The  trans-Canada  highway,  which  will 
shortly  be  completed,  passes  through  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and,  at  the  same  time,  links  on 
the  east,  Sudbury,  Sturgeon  Falls,  North  Bay 
and  many  other  key  communities,  and  on  the 
west,  Wawa,  White  River,  Marathon,  Terrace 
Bay,  Schreiber,  Nipigon,  Port  Arthur-Fort 
William  and  Fort  Frances. 

In  addition,  the  trans-Canada  highway  is 
interconnected  with  highway  No.  129  from 
Chapleau;  highway  No.  108  from  Elliot  Lake; 
and  highway  No.  68  from  Manitoulin  Island. 

On  the  American  side  there  are  two  major 
highways  which  lead  directly  into  Sault  Ste. 
Marie:  highway  No.  129,  which  runs  from 
the  south  of  Michigan  from  Cedarville;  and 
highway  No.  2,  which  runs  southwest  from 
St.  Ignace,  Michigan,  through  Rudyard. 

Thus,  this  bridge  will  assist  and  further 
assure  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
twin  cities  and  their  surrounding  areas  by 
encouraging  two-way  traffic,  not  only  of 
Canadian  and  American  products,  but  also  of 
Canadian  and  American  people. 

At  present  a  ferry  service,  owned  by  the 
International  Transit  Company  Limited,  oper- 
ates between  the  twin  cities. 

As  far  back  as  1935,  however,  considera- 
tion for  an  international  vehicular  bridge 
was  given  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  in  that 
year  the  state  of  Michigan  passed  an  Act 
for  the  creation  of  the  international  bridge 
authority  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing the  bridge. 

In  1940,  this  authority  secured  the  neces- 
sary federal  legislation  for  the  construction 
of  the  bridge.  In  1943,  an  engineering  report 
was  submitted  recommending  its  construction. 
In  1954,  the  state  of  Michigan  amended  the 
original  Act  and  confirmed  the  powers  of  the 
international  bridge  authority. 

Since  then,  the  Act  has  been  amended  on 
3  occasions;  once  in  1955  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  rail- 
way bridge,  and  again  in  1957  and  1958,  to 
take  advantage  of  United  States  federal 
government  aid. 

On  March  22,  1955,  a  group  of  residents 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  obtained  the  passage  of 
an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  incorpor- 
ating the  St.  Mary's  River  Bridge  Company, 
and  empowering  the  company  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Mary's 
River.  In  November,  1957,  the  authority  of 
the  company  to  build  the  bridge  was  extended 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  an  additional 
period  of  3  years.     Arrangements  have  now 


been  made  for  the  company  to  assign  its  rights 
and  powers  to  the  international  bridge  author- 
ity of  Michigan,  and  this  will  be  carried  out 
shortly. 

Thus,  the  necessary  legislation  to  proceed 
with  the  financing  and  construction  of  the 
bridge  has  been  provided  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

After  a  study  of  various  locations  for  the 
crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  it  has  now 
been  determined  that  the  location,  which  best 
meets  requirements,  is  a  line  crossing  the 
ship  canals  immediately  east  of  the  existing 
railway  bridge. 

The  bridge  with  its  approaches  will  be 
approximately  12,000  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  bridge  plazas.  A  124-foot  minimum 
vertical  clearance  will  be  provided  over  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  ship  canals,  and 
the  maximum  grades  are  4  per  cent,  on  the 
Canadian  side,  and  3.75  per  cent,  on  the 
United  States  side.  The  American  approach 
from  the  plaza  is  approximately  4,145  feet; 
the  river  spans  have  a  total  length  of  4,820 
feet;  the  Canadian  approach  is  about  3,035 
feet  in  length. 

Assuming  permits  and  financing  can  be 
completed  by  May,  1960,  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  will  start  early  this  summer, 
and  the  bridge  should  be  open  for  traffic 
in  1962. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  purchase  of 
land  is  estimated  at  $18.25  million,  of  which 
approximately  $8.1  million  applies  to  con- 
struction on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary.  The  state  of  Michigan 
and  the  federal  government  in  Washington 
will  finance  the  cost  of  the  approaches  on 
the  American  side  of  the  bridge.  This  will 
reduce  the  overall  costs  of  construction  to 
the  international  bridge  authority  by  $3.5 
million. 

The  balance  of  construction  cost,  together 
with  financing  charges,  will  be  raised  by  the 
international  bridge  authority  through  the  sale 
of  revenue  bonds  totalling  $17,435,250. 
These  bonds  will  comprise  $8.2  million  series 
"A"  tax  exempt  revenue  bonds,  to  be  financed 
through  American  individual  or  institutional 
sources,  and  $9,235,250  series  "B"  bonds,  to 
be  purchased  by  the  government  of  Ontario 
at  a  cost  of  $7,849,750.  The  bonds  are  to 
be  retired  by  tolls  and  other  miscellaneous 
revenues. 

The  $8.2  million  series  "A"  bonds  will  be 
issued  for  a  40-year  period.  However,  there 
is  provision  for  an  earlier  retirement  of  these 
bonds,   and   it  is   hoped  that  they  will   be 
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completely  retired  after  22  years.  Under  the 
proposed  plan  they  will  be  subject  to  redemp- 
tion, in  part,  from  monies  in  the  sinking  fund 
after  two  years  at  104,  for  the  next  8  years 
at  104,  and  at  103,  102  and  101  for  each  of 
the  following  10-year  periods. 

The  $9,235,250  series  "B"  bonds,  to  be 
purchased  by  Ontario  at  a  cost  of  $7,849,750, 
will  be  subordinate  to  the  series  "A"  bonds 
and  are  scheduled  to  run  for  37  years.  Inter- 
est rates  on  these  bonds  will  be  as  follows: 
No  interest  will  be  payable  for  the  first 
4  years.  Interest  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
will  be  paid  in  the  following  3  years,  and 
this  rate  will  gradually  be  increased  so  that, 
in  the  final  15  years,  the  interest  rate  will 
be  6  per  cent. 

Over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  average 
yield  to  the  province  will  be  4.202  per  cent. 
The  bonds  will  be  purchased  at  a  discount 
of  15  per  cent.,  and,  as  previously  noted,  the 
province  will  acquire  the  series  "B"  bonds 
with  a  face  value  of  $8,235,250  for  a  cash 
outlay  of  $7,849,750. 

Provision  is  being  made,  too,  for  the  retire- 
ment of  these  series  "B"  bonds  prior  to 
maturity  at  a  10  per  cent,  premium,  which 
will  result  in  Ontario  receiving  $1,100  for 
each  $1,000  bond  held. 

Based  on  the  calculation  of  Coverdale  and 
Colpitts,  engineering  consultants,  the  traffic 
count  in  the  first  year  of  operation  will  be 
about  693,000  vehicles,  and  this  number  is 
expected  to  rise  to  848,000  vehicles  two  years 
later. 

Revenues,  as  estimated  by  Coverdale  and 
Colpitts,  range  from  $900,000  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  to  about  $2  million  in  1983. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  under  these  financial 
arrangements,  the  province  will  recoup  its 
capital  invested  in  the  project.  Of  course, 
an  expenditure  of  this  type,  which  is  of  a 
developmental  nature,  brings  with  it  advan- 
tages far  beyond  any  immediate  financial 
considerations.  The  province  will  benefit  from 
additional  gasoline  tax  revenues  arising  from 
the  growth  in  tourist  and  merchandise  traffic 
that  will  develop,  and  from  the  employment 
of  Canadian  labour  and  materials.  Half  the 
labour  and  materials  used  in  the  project  will 
be  Canadian. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project  is  the  purchase  by  the  province  of  the 
existing  ferry  service.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  financial  stipulations,  governing 
the  issue  of  tax  exempt  revenue  bonds,  require 
the  elimination  of  a  competing  service. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  of  only  one  service 
will  assist  in  making  the  operation  of  the 
bridge  financially  successful. 


Accordingly,  Ontario  proposes  to  purchase 
the  present  ferry  facilities  owned  by  the 
International  Transit  Company  Limited  at  a 
cost  of  $1.65  million.  The  province  has  the 
option  to  buy  all  of  the  3,000  shares  of  the 
company  at  a  price  of  $550  per  share— and 
I  will  table  a  copy  of  this  option  this  after- 
noon. This  price  was  arrived  at  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
province  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Arnup,  QC,  of  the  firm 
of  Mason,  Foulds,  Arnup,  Walter,  Weir  and 
Boeckh  and  Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Wilson,  FCA,  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Clarkson,  Gordon  and 
Company. 

In  return,  the  province  will  take  over 
complete  control  of  all  the  assets  of  the 
company,  including  $875,000  in  cash  and 
$150,000  of  capital  equipment,  comprising 
land,  docks,  buildings,  and  3  ferries. 

I  may  say  that  the  $150,000  of  that  valua- 
tion is  based  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  received  for  those  assets  after 
the  ferry  ceases  to  operate.  It  is  really  to 
break  up  that. 

The  value  of  the  capital  equipment  has 
been  confirmed  by  independent  appraisals 
carried  out  by  Milne,  Gilmore  and  German, 
naval  architects  of  Montreal,  and  by  The 
Department  of  Highways.  Thus,  the  net 
outlay  to  the  province,  in  acquiring  the 
company,  will  be  approximately  $625,000. 

The  company  had  net  earnings  in  1959, 
after  Ontario  taxes,  but  before  federal  income 
taxes,  of  $244,000.  On  the  basis  of  this 
favourable  acquisition,  the  province  should 
recover  its  net  outlay  on  the  purchase  in  2.5 
or  3  years  of  operation.  Thus,  if  the  ferry 
continues  to  be  operated  by  Ontario  for  that 
time,  the  investment  in  the  ferry  will  be  self- 
liquidating. 

Not  only  will  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
provide  an  improved  means  of  transportation 
across  the  St.  Mary's  River,  but  the  proposed 
toll  rates  will  not  exceed  those  being  levied 
at  present  by  the  existing  ferry  service. 

All  the  problems  connected  with  design 
and  foundation  investigations  have  been 
settled,  and  both  Canadian  and  American 
authorities  have  agreed  upon  the  site,  the 
method  of  construction,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  this  project  can  be  brought  from  the 
drawingboard  to  reality. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  author- 
izes the  province  of  Ontario  to  purchase 
securities  of  the  international  bridge  authority, 
and  to  acquire  the  shares  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  Bridge  Company  Limited  and  those 
of  the  International  Transit  Company  Lim- 
ited.    If  the  House  approves  this  measure, 
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the  last  legislative  authority  that  is  required 
to  launch  this  project  will  have  been  obtained. 

Arranging  for  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River  bridge  may  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  a  simple  matter  involving  only  an 
agreement  between  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  fact  is  that 
Ontario  offered  to  enter  into  a  partnership 
with  Michigan  for  the  joint  construction  of 
the  bridge,  with  each  jurisdiction  providing 
half  the  money  required  for  the  project. 
Unfortunately,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple 
as  that.  Michigan  is  not  able  to  proceed  in 
this  manner. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  aspects  of 
the  problem,  and  the  only  possible  approach 
is  to  proceed  through  the  international  bridge 
authority  and  to  meet  the  capital  cost  of  the 
bridge  by  the  issue  of  revenue  bonds.  To 
obtain  the  most  favourable  financing  arrange- 
ments—indeed, to  make  the  project  feasible 
at  all— it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
governing  the  issue  of  tax  exempt  revenue 
bonds  in  the  United  States.  Any  other 
approach  would  inevitably  involve  a  delay 
of  many  years  in  the  building  of  the  bridge, 
with  no  prospect  even  then  of  proceeding 
with  it. 

The  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
have  been  founded  on  the  mutual  trust  and 
friendship  that  exists  between  the  province 
and  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  between  the 
governments  of  our  two  nations.  The  St. 
Mary's  River  bridge  will,  I  am  confident,  bring 
many  advantages,  not  only  to  the  twin  cities 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  to  the  great  regions 
beyond. 

THE  SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND 
AMHERSTBURG   RAILWAY   ACT,    1949 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sandwich, 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway  Act, 
1949." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Sandwich, 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway  Act,  1949, 
sets  out  a  plan  for  the  eventual  refinancing  or 
retiring  of  the  funded  obligations  of  the  rail- 
way company. 

Section  3,  subsection  A  of  that  Act,  sets 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  company 
would  refinance  the  $2.1  million  of  funded 
obligations  falling  due  on  April  1,   1960. 

This  was  done  in  the  following  manner. 

The  province  of  Ontario  would  purchase, 
on  April  1,  1960,  $2.1  million  of  3  per  cent., 
:20-year  sinking  fund  bonds  of  the  railway  at 


par.  The  railway  company  would  use  the 
proceeds  of  this  issue  to  retire,  on  April  1, 
1960,  some  $2.1  million  of  its  funded  debt 
falling  due  on  that  date,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Section  5  of  the  1949  Act  sets  out  in 
precise  terms  the  sinking  fund  deposit  which 
the  railway  company  must  make  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  during  the  20-year 
period  to  end  on  April  1,  1980.  To  insure 
that  the  full  amount  of  $2.1  million  would  be 
available  on  that  date,  this  sinking  fund 
under  the  Act  was  to  accumulate  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  3  per  cent.,  compounded  semi- 
annually. 

The  present  amendment  is  to  enable  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  to  have  some  flexibility 
in  working  out  a  more  acceptable  sinking 
fund  arrangement  with  the  railway  com- 
pany,  which  is  very  kind. 

THE   MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker  there  are  many 
proposed  amendments  here,  some  are  for 
clarification,  some  procedural,  some  basic. 
This  will  be  going  to  the  municipal  law 
committee. 

THE    ONTARIO    WATER    RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT,   1957 

Hon.  Mr.   Warrender   moves   first   reading 

of    bill  intituled,    "An    Act    to    amend    The 

Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  Act, 
1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  pro- 
posed amendment  here  which  provides  for 
the  commission  to  pay  annual  payments  to 
municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes.  There  is 
another  one  which  helps  them  in  facilitating 
prosecutions  for  contraventions  of  the  Act 
or  their  regulations. 

THE   MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act, 
1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
proposed  amendments  to  this  Act  which  I 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  at  this  time  but  they 
are  for  clarification,  and  are  procedural  in 
the  main. 


THE  TRUSTEE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Trustee 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  to 
this  Act  will  permit  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  to  authorize  trustees  to  invest  up  to, 
in  the  aggregate,  35  per  cent,  of  a  trust  fund 
in  stated  classes  of  corporation  bonds,  and 
stocks  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  third 
report  of  the  Ontario  parks  integration  board 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,   1959. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
your  permission  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  development  of  the  last  day  or 
so,  in  which  I  am  certain  all  the  hon. 
members  would  be  interested  and  would  like 
to  express  their  support. 

Over  the  weekend  there  was  held  in  this 
city  the  fourteenth  annual  collegiate  drama 
festival  sponsored  by  Simpson's  department 
store. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
all  the  collegiate  drama  groups  who  were 
involved  in  these  finals,  but  I  would  like  to 
note— with  what  I  hope  will  be  considered 
forgivable  pride— that  among  them  were  3 
from  my  riding. 

One,  Oakwood  collegiate  produced  a 
comedy  "The  Twelve  Pound  Look."  This 
collegiate  is  literally  just  across  the  street 
from  my  own  riding,  and  draws  many  of  its 
students  from  the  area  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent. 

Another,  the  winner  on  one  of  the  nights 
of  the  finals,  was  Vaughan  Road  collegiate, 
right  in  the  heart  of  my  riding.  The  overall 
winner,  receiving  the  prize  trophy,  was 
Forest  Hill  collegiate,  which  presented  the 
trial  scene  from  Arthur  Miller's  play  "The 
Crucible."  Two  of  these  are  right  in  my 
riding  and  one  on  the  outskirts,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  was  interested  in  noting,   for  example, 


the  comment  of  the  adjudicator,  Robert  Gill, 
in  which  he  stated: 

There  must  be  an  atmosphere  at  Forest 
Hill  that  breeds  actors. 

Certainly  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  We  certainly  agree  with 
that- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thought  I  would  have 
the  support  even  of  the  Liberal  group,  Mr. 
Speaker  in  this. 

In  fact  I  notice  from  this  morning's 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  that  the  finalists 
are  now  going  to  be  invited  to  present  the 
trial  scene  from  Arthur  Miller's  "The 
Crucible"  at  the  centennial  showcase  of  the 
Ontario  educational  association  which  is 
coming  up  shortly. 

I  am  sure  I,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  would 
have  the  support  of  all  hon.  members  in  this 
House  in  expressing  our  congratulations  to 
these  young  artists  in  the  field  of  drama. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tourist 
Establishments  Act. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Parole 
Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Conser- 
vation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  92,  An  Act  to  provide  hospitals 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  children  suffer- 
ing from  emotional  or  psychiatric  disorders. 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act,  1953. 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1961,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
towards  highway  improvement  in  Ontario 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  give  the  hon. 
members  a  summary  of  the  work  that  is 
planned  for  1960-1961. 

The  current  fiscal  year  completed  5  years 
of  revolutionary  changes  in  the  planning, 
design,  construction  and  financing  of  our 
King's  highway  system.  My  department  has 
been  greatly  expanded,  and  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  until  it  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  progressive  highway 
authorities  on  this  continent. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  on  a  long-term 
programme  of  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  our  entire  King's  highway  system,  and  the 
results  of  this  work  are  fully  apparent  to 
every  motorist  in  the  province,  including  the 
millions  of  visitors  who  enter  the  province 
each  year. 

This  highway  construction  programme,  and 
the  increase  in  subsidies  for  municipal  roads 
and  streets,  have  been  made  possible  by 
annual  increases  in  the  allocation  of  provincial 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  our  province- 
wide  highway  system.  These  improvements 
are  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  economic 
development  of  the  province,  but  also  to 
anticipate  the  future  growth  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  in  our  ever-expanding  economy. 

Our  net  expenditure— that  is  the  amount 
provided  from  provincial  funds— will  be 
$253,261  million  in  the  fiscal  year  just  end- 
ing, and  this  represents  not  only  a  record  for 
expenditure  but  also  a  record  volume  of  work 
and  results  achieved. 

My  department  is  organized  and  prepared 
to  handle  any  volume  of  new  construction 
work  which  finances  permit.  But,  at  some 
point,  operations  must  level  off,  since  it  is 
neither  economic  nor  necessary  to  build  too 
far  in  advance  of  requirements  and  general 
conditions,  and  other  obligations  of  the  prov- 
ince must  be  taken  into  account. 

Our  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
have  been  reviewed  most  carefully,  and  our 
estimated  gross  expenditure  will  be  $263.5 
million. 

Of  this  amount,  $12  million  will  be  covered 
by  refunds  largely  for  work  done  on  the 
trans-Canada  highway  leaving  an  estimated 


net  expenditure  of  $251.5  million  which  is 
less  than  the  estimated  net  expenditure  in 
the  current  year. 

It  has  been  possible  to  reduce  our  expendi- 
ture on  construction  for  King's  highways  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  more  for  mainte- 
nance and  for  municipal  subsidies. 

Our  province-wide  studies  of  present  and 
future  needs  for  highways,  roads  and  streets 
have  indicated  that  the  annual  costs  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  would  total  $7,152 
billion  over  a  20-year  period,  from  1957 
through  1977. 

Such  an  expenditure  by  the  province  and 
the  municipalities  would  require  an  average 
increase  of  $7.8  million  in  expenditures  each 
year,  starting  from  the  base  year  1957.  This 
increase  is  by  no  means  excessive,  when  we 
consider  the  annual  growth  in  population  and 
in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  within  the 
province. 

If  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  this  increase 
in  expenditure,  the  required  total  expenditure 
by  the  province  and  the  municipalities  would 
have  been  $1.15  billion  in  the  4  fiscal  years, 
1957-1958  to  1960-1961,  inclusive.  As  it  is, 
our  gross  expenditures  will  total  $1,239  bil- 
lion within  that  period  and,  if  this  rate  of 
increase  is  continued,  we  can  complete  our 
entire  programme  in  less  than  20  years. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
work  that  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

First,  I  will  deal  with  highway  improve- 
ment in  1959-1960. 

During  1959,  the  work  of  highway  improv- 
ment  continued  at  the  high  level  attained  in 
the  previous  year.  Capital  contracts  were 
completed  on  507  miles  of  grading,  556  miles 
of  paving,  and  112  structures,  while  main- 
tenance forces  improved  over  1,150  miles  of 
highway  surfaces. 

The  new  construction  completed  included 
62  miles  of  grading  and  49  miles  of  paving 
on  highway  No.  401,  and  103  miles  of  grading 
and  146  miles  of  paving  on  the  trans-Canada 
highway. 

As  this  work  was  finished,  new  contracts 
were  let  and,  while  fewer  capital  contracts 
were  awarded,  the  tender  value  of  the  work 
was  practically  the  same  as  in  1958.  New 
capital  contracts  awarded  in  1959  covered 
533  miles  of  grading,  546  miles  of  paving, 
and  99  structures.  This  work  included  38 
miles  of  grading,  72  miles  of  asphalt  and 
concrete  paving,  and  42  structures  on  dual- 
lane  highway  No.  401;  and  98  miles  of  grad- 
ing, 158  miles  of  paving,  and  18  structures 
on  the  trans-Canada  highway. 
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We  were  also  in  a  position  to  call  the  first 
contract  for  paving  on  the  Ottawa  Queens- 
way. 

The  roads  to  resources  programme  was 
started  in  1959,  with  contracts  called  for  a 
total  of  84  miles  of  grading,  gravelling  and 
culverts  on  7  new  roads  in  northern  Ontario. 

Each  year,  under  our  present  programme, 
many  miles  of  new  roads  are  constructed  and 
old  established  roads  are  reconstructed  to 
new  standards.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  extent  of  the  work  in  progress  in  all  parts 
of  the  province.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  some,  and  only  some,  of  the 
projects  completed  and  in  progress  in  1959. 

In  southwestern  Ontario,  highway  construc- 
tion during  1959  was  too  extensive  and  too 
varied  to  report  in  every  detail.  However, 
some  of  the  more  outstanding  projects  will 
throw  a  revealing  light  on  the  year's  accom- 
plishments. 

Most  significant  perhaps,  was  the  progress 
of  grading  and  structural  work  done  on  high- 
way No.  401  from  highway  No.  8  to  East- 
wood, a  distance  approximating  25  miles. 

Apart  from  considerable  reconstruction 
work  in  this  region,  a  new  bridge  on  highway 
No.  2  over  the  Thames  River,  near  Delaware, 
was  opened  to  traffic,  as  was  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Saugeen  River  on  highway  No.  21. 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Nottawasaga  River 
on  highway  No.  90,  near  Angus,  was  also 
completed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  near  St.  Catharines,  work  was 
begun  on  Ontario's  second  skyway,  a  high- 
level  structure  more  than  7,000  feet  in  length. 
When  completed,  this  new  bridge,  over  the 
Welland  canal,  will  remove  one  of  the  last 
bottlenecks  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 

In  the  central  region  as  well,  a  great  deal 
of  progress  was  made  on  highway  No.  401. 
Grading  was  completed,  and  structural  work 
was  nearly  completed  between  highway  No. 
25  north  of  Milton  and  highway  No.  8  near 
Preston,  a  distance  of  some  25  miles.  Impor- 
tant interchange  work  was  also  done  where 
highway  No.  401  intersects  highways  Nos. 
6,  8  and  24.  The  section  from  highway  No. 
10  to  highway  No.  25  was  opened  to  traffic. 

On  highway  No.  401  east  of  Toronto, 
resurfacing  was  completed  from  West  Hill  to 
Ajax,  and  was  about  50  per  cent,  completed 
from  Ajax  to  Oshawa.  From  Newcastle  to 
Port  Hope,  80  per  cent,  of  the  paving  was 
done,  while  grading  and  structural  work 
between  Port  Hope  and  Brighton  was  virtually 
completed.  Two  major  interchanges  on  this 
section  were  well  underway. 


Two  lanes  of  highway  No.  400  were  pushed 
through  for  about  19  miles  from  Crown  Hill 
to  Coldwater,  where  grading  and  structures 
on  the  bypass  were  finished,  and  this  new 
section  was  opened  to  traffic  during  the  past 
winter. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  between  To- 
ronto and  Hamilton  saw  much  improvement 
work  done,  including  an  important  inter- 
change at  Shook's  Hill  which  was  one  of  the 
last  projects  needed  to  secure  full  control  of 
access  on  this  stretch  of  highway.  Several 
bridges  along  this  stretch  were  widened  pre- 
liminary to  the  widening  of  the  highway  to 
6  lanes.  In  various  parts  of  central  region 
considerable  reconstruction  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

As  in  the  two  previous  regions,  work  on 
highway  No.  401  in  the  eastern  region  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  Paving  was  com- 
pleted from  Joyceville  sideroad  to  Gana- 
noque,  and  reconstruction  of  the  south  lane 
of  highway  No.  401  from  Gananoque  to 
Crystal  Beach  was  nearly  completed. 

A  new  section  of  highway  No.  401,  some 
18  miles  of  concrete  pavement  between 
Crystal  Beach  and  Prescott,  was  opened  to 
traffic  temporarily  as  a  two-lane  road.  Grading 
and  structural  work  between  highway  No.  38 
and  Odessa  made  good  progress  while,  north 
of  Napanee,  subway  approach  work  was 
begun. 

Farther  east,  along  highway  No.  401,  from 
highway  No.  16  to  Iroquois  and  from  Corn- 
wall to  east  of  Lancaster,  work  has  progressed 
at  an  encouraging  rate. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  was 
accomplished  on  the  Ottawa  Queensway. 
This  work  included  grading,  structures,  paving 
and  interchanges.  Most  of  the  work  on  the 
Queensway  was  distributed  over  two  main 
areas,  namely,  from  Green's  Creek  to  the 
centre  of  downtown  Ottawa,  and  from  Carl- 
ing  Avenue  to  highway  No.  15.  The 
interchange  at  the  Queensway  and  highway 
No.  15  is  underway. 

About  24  miles  of  highway  No.  2  from 
Crystal  Beach  to  Gananoque,  were  resurfaced 
during  the  past  year  and  work  on  the  Carleton 
Place  bypass  on  highway  No.  17  and  recon- 
struction of  highway  No.  17  on  either  side 
of  Haley's  Station  was  underway. 

A  7-mile  long  diversion  easterly  from  Perth 
was  finished.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Mada- 
waska  River  at  Combermere  was  nearing 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  the  northern  region  some  of  the  more 
important  work  undertaken  and  completed 
during   1959  included  the  Hunts ville  bypass 
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on  highway  No.  11  which  was  opened  to 
traffic  late  last  fall.  Some  31  miles  of  new 
highway  between  Waubaushene  and  Footes 
Bay  were  finished  and  placed  in  operation. 

Heavy  rock  work  continued  on  the  recon- 
struction of  highway  No.  69  from  north  of 
Pointe  au  Baril  to  the  Magnetawan  River, 
while  the  newly  graded  19-mile  section  of 
highway  No.  69  from  Nobel  to  north  of 
Pointe  au  Baril  was  approximately  50  per 
cent,  paved.  The  entire  section  is  now  being 
used  for  regular  traffic. 

Grading  and  structural  work  was  completed 
on  the  Callander  bypass,  and  the  paving  work 
was  finished  late  last  fall.  Resurfacing  of  the 
North  Bay  bypass  on  highways  Nos.  11  and 
17  made  satisfactory  progress. 

A  large  structure  on  highway  No.  11,  over 
the  Montreal  River  at  Latchford,  was  com- 
pleted except  for  the  deck.  This  new  struc- 
ture will  eliminate  use  of  the  dam  as 
means  of  crossing  this  river.  The  grading 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  new  18-mile  diver- 
sion, on  highway  No.  11  from  Matheson  to 
Porquis  Junction,  was  completed  and  work 
preparatory  to  paving  was  started. 

Reconstruction  work  on  highway  No.  11 
southerly  from  Earlton,  some  8  miles  in 
length,  was  begun,  and  reconstruction  of 
highway  No.  66  continued  for  15  miles 
southerly  from  Kirkland  Lake.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  highway  No.  101  for  8  miles  westerly 
from  the  Quebec  boundary  was  completed. 

On  highway  No.  68,  reconstruction  work 
around  Espanola  continued  with  a  major 
structure  over  the  Spanish  River,  which  is 
approximately  90  per  cent,  complete.  The 
grading  for  10  miles  south  of  Espanola  con- 
tinued favourably. 

Considerable  work  was  done  on  access  and 
resources  roads  in  this  region  during  the  past 
year.  Ten  miles  of  a  new  resources  road 
from  Foleyet  westerly  were  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  resources  road  from 
south  of  Burwash  westerly  for  a  little  over 
4  miles  was  finished,  while  the  building  of 
access  roads  from  secondary  highway  No. 
612  at  Elliot  Lake  continued.  Good  progress 
was  made  on  the  12-mile  section  of  a  new 
resources  road  easterly  from  Chapleau. 

In  the  northwestern  region,  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  work  on  the  reconstruction  of 
highway  No.  11  continued  south  and  west  of 
Cochrane,  and  also  between  Hearst  and 
Kapuskasing.  These  two  sections  totalled  72 
miles. 

In  addition,  major  structures  were  begun 
over  the  Missinaibi  River  at  Mattice  as  well 
as  over  the  Kapukasing  River  at  Kapuskasing. 


On  the  unfinished  section  of  highway  No.  17 
—the  trans-Canada  highway— between  Agawa 
River  and  White  River,  progress  was 
favourable.  On  this  section,  which  has  become 
known  as  "The  Gap,"  grading  continues 
between  Mile  10  and  Mile  20  north  of  Wawa, 
and  between  Mile  10  and  Mile  17  south  of 
Wawa.  The  balance  of  grading  on  "The  Gap" 
is  virtually  completed. 

Paving  has  been  completed  from  Marathon 
to  White  Lake  Narrows,  and  for  19  miles  east 
and  west  of  White  River.  Paving  has  been 
going  on  east  and  west  of  White  Lake  Nar- 
rows over  9  miles;  easterly  from  White  River 
over  20  miles;  north  and  south  of  Wawa  for 
19  miles;  north  of  the  Agawa  River  for  15 
miles. 

Work  on  several  structures  was  completed, 
and  continued  on  others,  including  large 
structures  over  White  Lake  Narrows  and  the 
Agawa  River. 

North  of  Lake  Superior,  on  highway  No. 
17,  a  very  large  amount  of  work  was  done. 
This  work  covered  59  miles  in  all,  and 
included  extremely  heavy  rock  and  earth 
grading  as  well  as  paving  and  bridges. 

The  reconstruction  work  on  highway  No. 
17  between  Nipigon  and  Port  Arthur  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  expected  that  this  entire 
section  of  highway  will  be  completed  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year's  time.  South  and 
northwest  of  Raith,  over  a  distance  of  19 
miles,  reconstruction  of  highway  No.  17  con- 
tinued as  did  rebuilding  work  west  of  Ignace, 
east  and  west  of  Vermilion  Bay,  east  of  Long- 
bow Corners  and  easterly  from  the  Manitoba 
boundary.  Some  81  miles  in  all  were  included 
in  this  work. 

The  work  of  extending  the  highway  west- 
erly from  Atikokan  to  Fort  Frances  was 
begun.  Good  progress  was  made  on  the 
Rainy  Lake  causeway,  both  on  rock  excava- 
tion, fill  and  structures.  Improvement  of 
highway  No.  71  was  made  from  Rainy  River 
easterly  in  the  form  of  resurfacing,  while  at 
Rainy  River  work  was  carried  out  on  the 
approaches  to  the  new  international  bridge 
now  under  construction. 

Work  has  progressed  favourably  on  4 
resources  roads,  namely,  Savant  Lake  south- 
erly; Kowkash  Lake  to  Jeffries  Lake;  from 
Minaki  southerly  and  from  a  point  30  miles 
north  of  highway  No.  17  east  to  Port  Arthur 
northerly. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  parts  of  the  high- 
ways in  this  region  will  be  renumbered  as  of 
April  1.  This  will  affect  highways  Nos.  71, 
120  and  a  small  portion  of  17.  Under  the  new 
numbering,     these    portions     of    the     King's 
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highway  will  be  part  of  highway  No.  11, 
which  will  then  stretch  from  Rainy  River 
to  Toronto,  a  distance  of  some  1,200  miles. 

Maintenance  work  on  the  King's  highway 
and  secondary  highway  system  covers  a  great 
variety  of  activities  which  provide  for  the 
safety,  the  convenience,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  motorist,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
our  highway  investment.  As  president  of  the 
Canadian  good  roads  association,  I  have  been 
reminded,  time  and  again,  of  the  prestige 
which  our  highways  give  to  the  province. 
Frequently,  we  receive  compliments  on  the 
condition  of  our  highways  and,  from  time  to 
time,  other  highway  authorities  seek  our 
advice  on  maintenance  problems. 

I  consider  this  to  be  high  commendation 
for  the  strict  standards  of  maintenance  which 
we  have  developed  over  the  years. 

I  would  remind  hon.  members  that  in 
Ontario  we  now  have  more  than  11,500  miles 
of  King's  highways  and  secondary  highways, 
which  must  be  maintained  and  kept  open 
throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  The  extent  of  this  sytem,  the 
great  size  of  the  province,  and  the  diversity 
of  climatic  conditions  all  combine  to  make 
Ontario  almost  unique  in  the  business  of 
highway  maintenance. 

Since  keeping  our  highways  open  during 
the  winter  months  is  by  far  the  heaviest  and 
most  demanding  work  done  by  our  mainte- 
nance forces,  I  will  deal  with  winter  mainte- 
nance   operations   first. 

Nearly  half  of  our  highway  maintenance 
costs  are  due  to  winter  maintenance,  on 
which  some  6,200  employees  and  2,400  pieces 
of  snow-plowing  equipment  are  engaged 
directly  during  the  winter  months. 

As  hon.  members  will  realize,  it  is  too 
early  at  this  time  to  report  on  this  last  winter's 
activity.  We  have  still  more  work  to  do 
before  spring.  Ice  storms  last  December  and 
January  of  this  year  were  quite  severe. 
Already,  we  are  well  on  the  way  towards 
duplication  of  last  year's  tonnage  of  abrasives 
and  chemicals  when  we  went  through  898,189 
tons  of  treated  sand  and  174,476  tons  of 
chemicals.  These  seemingly  vast  quantities 
are  essential  to  insure  safe  winter  driving  on 
our  roads. 

At  peak  periods,  extra  vehicles  are  rented 
locally  and  fitted  with  departmental  equip- 
ment. This  means  economical  operation  and, 
besides,  it  helps  maintain  employment 
throughout  the  province. 

Our  bridge  maintenance  section  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  maintenance  programme. 
During  1959,  about  65  per  cent,  of  provincial 


bridges    were    inspected— or    to    be    specific, 
1,755  bridges. 

In  bridge  maintenance,  Bailey  bridges  play 
an  important  role.  Hon.  members  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  some  140  of  these 
versatile  bridges  are  currently  in  use  across 
the  province,  and  that  between  50  and  60 
more  will  be  erected  during  1960.  They  are 
used  both  during  construction  and  mainte- 
nance work  as  well  as  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Zone  painting  is  an  important  function, 
which  consumed  145,545  gallons  of  zone 
paint,  over  10,182  miles  of  King's  highways 
and  secondary  roads.  The  reflectorizing 
ingredient  in  this  impressive  gallonage 
amounted  to  620,000  pounds  of  glass  spheres. 
We  also  zone-painted  290  miles  of  county 
roads. 

Since  last  April,  several  major  lighting  jobs 
have  been  carried  out:  4  major  interchanges 
near  Windsor,  another  4  in  connection  with 
the  Burlington  Bay  skyway,  one  near  Bronte, 
and  one  at  highway  Nos.  401  and  27. 

A  considerable  number  of  signals  and  flash- 
ers have  been  installed  throughout  the 
province,  and  weigh  scales  have  been  illu- 
minated. This  side  of  maintenance  work  is 
becoming  increasingly  important. 

Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  our  highway  rights-of-way. 
The  forestry  and  landscaping  section  of  our 
maintenance  branch  continued  a  broad  pro- 
gramme of  tree  planting,  grass  seeding,  land- 
scaping and  weed  control.  During  the  past  10 
years,  more  than  1.5  million  trees  have  been 
planted  along  our  highways. 

During  1959,  we  put  into  operation  a 
special  "tree  saver"  machine  capable  of  mov- 
ing trees  up  to  30  feet  in  height.  This  machine 
enables  us  to  transplant  and  preserve  trees 
which  would  otherwise  be  injured  in  the 
course  of  highway  construction. 

Our  portable  asphalt  plant,  stationed  near 
Cochrane,  supplied  asphalt  for  33  miles  of 
pavement  on  highway  No.  11  alone.  Six 
new  weigh  scales  were  installed  in  1959.  This 
year  we  expect  to  duplicate  this  record. 
Fifteen  overhead  signs,  recommended  by  the 
traffic  section,  were  erected  along  our  4-lane 
highways.  This  type  of  sign  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular. 

We  maintain  some  1,200  roadside  picnic 
sites,  of  various  types  and  sizes,  throughout  the 
province  for  the  convenience  of  motorists. 
The  use  of  these  sites  does  not  include  over- 
night camping  privileges,  since  such  accom- 
modation is  available  in  provincial  parks  and 
camp  sites  operated  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 
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Summer  maintenance  work  also  includes 
the  repair  of  pavements,  shoulder  main- 
tenance, gravelling,  painting  bridges,  and  a 
great  variety  of  jobs  which  all  contribute 
to  good  housekeeping  of  highway  rights-of- 
way.  We  take  pride  in  keeping  our  highways 
clean,  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  compliment 
the  great  majority  of  the  motoring  public 
who  give  us  their  co-operation  in  this 
endeavour. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Highways  is  a 
business.  Therefore,  in  evaluating  the 
department's  operation  during  the  past  year, 
I  believe  it  is  logical  to  view  it  as  one 
would  a  business  organization.  Is  it  efficient, 
does  it  move  with  the  times,  does  it  look 
ahead? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  an  unqualified  "yes." 

Of  course,  the  impressive  volume  of  work 
turned  out  by  my  department  has,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  possible  only  through 
individual  effort  and  experience  of  a  highly 
trained  and  well  integrated  staff,  under  our 
Deputy  Minister  (Mr.  Fulton)  and  by  senior 
officials  at  headquarters  and  out  in  the 
districts. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  I  have  enjoyed  through- 
out the  past  year,  and  which  has  left  me 
with  the  confident  knowledge  that  Ontario 
can  take  just  pride  in  its  Department  of 
Highways. 

The  recently  completed  move  of  all  head- 
quarters branches  to  the  new  administration 
building  at  Downsview  heralds,  I  know,  an 
even  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  In  this 
move  we  have  brought  nearly  2,000  head 
office  employees  together  under  one  roof. 

Another  significant  step  forward  is  the 
increased  use  of  electric  computation,  which 
gradually  releases  more  and  more  of  the 
engineering  staff  for   other  important  tasks. 

As  one  of  the  large  spending  departments 
of  government,  and  also  one  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  in  the  province,  we  are 
quite  conscious  of  the  many  opportunities 
afforded  to  us  to  improve  our  operating 
methods  in  this  electronic  age.  Mechanization 
of  many  of  our  engineering  operations  is  being 
matched  by  efforts  to  improve  the  general 
administration  and  accounting  practices.  In 
keeping  with  the  experience  in  large  industry, 
this  effort  has  been  found  most  fruitful. 

The  use  of  electronic  equipment  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  insuring  that  management 
is  at  all  times  well  informed  as  to  costs,  both 


as  to  production  and  administration.  Increase 
in  mechanization  of  business  practices  is  but 
one  of  the  important  steps,  taken  by  the 
department,  in  our  never-ending  efforts  to 
increase  the  value  obtained  from  each  dollar 
of  expenditure.  Electronic  computation  is 
now  widely  used  in  planning  and  design,  in 
land  surveys,  cost  analysis  and  traffic  analysis 
—to  mention  only  a  few  fields.  Research  for 
additional  application  is  in  continuous  pro- 
gress. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
good  roads  association  held  in  Vancouver 
last  fall,  a  manual  of  uniform  traffic  control 
devices  for  Canada  was  introduced.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  Ontario's  Department 
of  Highways  pioneered  this  standardization, 
and  that  our  system  formed  the  basis  for 
the  national  manual. 

To  improve  communications  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  highway  maintenance,  the 
department  has  introduced  a  new  system 
of  two-way  radio  which,  in  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  operation,  has  more  than  proved 
its  worth.  The  value  of  the  new  system  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  during  this  last 
winter's  severe  storms,  when  the  system 
functioned  unhampered  by  the  extensive 
breakdowns  which  affected  other  communi- 
cation media. 

Training  of  employees  was  brought  to  a 
new  level  of  efficiency,  during  the  past  year, 
by  the  launching  of  the  "school  on  wheels," 
a  fully  equipped  tractor-trailer  unit  to  be  used 
as  training  workshop  and  lecture  room  in 
various  parts  of  the  province.  This  will  largely 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  bringing  employees 
to  Toronto  from  outlying  points— a  distinct 
saving  of  money  and  time. 

Another  phase  of  training  is  our  partici- 
pation in  the  Colombo  plan.  A  number  of 
engineering  students  from  India,  Ceylon  and 
Burma  have  been  trained  by  us  during  1959, 
as  in  previous  years.  Students  from  other 
countries  outside  the  plan  have  also  received 
instruction  in  the  department. 

An  interesting  and,  I  believe  hon.  members 
will  agree,  flattering,  reflection  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  The  Ontario  Department  of  Highways 
throughout  Canada  and  foreign  countries  is 
the  number  of  our  engineers,  who  are  elected, 
or  invited,  to  participate  in  national  as  well  as 
international  research  projects,  advisory  com- 
mittees and  similar  bodies. 

Finally  I  may  mention  that,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  travelling  public,  the  depart- 
ment produced  well  over  1.3  million  official 
road  maps  for  free  distribution  in  1959. 

Now,  reviewing  the  department's  activities 
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with  business-like  detachment,  I  submit  that 
its  efficiency,  aggressiveness  and  farsighted 
policies  are  equal  to  any  well-run  private 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  at  this  particular 
point  I  would  like  to  say  a  further  word 
about  the  people  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  and  the  tremendous  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years  in  strengthening  the  personnel  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  so  that  the  roads 
and  highways  of  Ontario  can,  and  do,  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  experienced  and  best 
trained   and   most   helpful   people    available. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many  state- 
ments in  the  past  few  months,  in  the  press, 
in  this  House,  and  elsewhere,  with  respect  to 
the  methods  of  employment  used  in  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  feel  constrained 
at  this  particular  time  to  put  on  the  record 
the  procedures  within  The  Department  of 
Highways  to  produce  the  results  which  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

First,  may  I  say  that  the  position  of  the 
Ontario  public  servant  has  improved  in  the 
last  15  years  to  reach  a  peak,  which  in  my 
humble  opinion,  has  never  been  reached  by 
any  public  service  anywhere  in  this  country 
or  perhaps  throughout  the  world.  Working 
conditions,  hours  of  work,  pay,  and  fringe 
benefits  are  comparable  to  those  anywhere  in 
the  province. 

The  security  of  tenure  which  this  govern- 
ment has  given  to  public  servants  of  Ontario 
is  something  that  has  never  been  matched 
by  any  other  government.  Never  have  the 
public  servants  in  Ontario  been  as  secure  in 
their  positions  as  under  the  Frost  administra- 
tion. The  record  of  the  1930's  in  Ontario, 
and  the  record  of  the  present  provincial 
government  in  Saskatchewan,  will  make 
amply  plain  to  anyone  the  position,  so  far  as 
these  matters  are  concerned,  of  both  the 
Opposition  parties  in  this  House. 

However,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  public— or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
civil— servants  are  not  only  expected  to  be 
civil  but  are  public  servants,  and  that  the 
public  as  their  employer  has  a  great  stake 
in  their  work. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the  public, 
in  this  case  the  people  of  Ontario,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
elected  by  free  and  democratic  vote  regularly 
as  the  years  go  by. 

I  have  striven,  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout 
my  tenure  of  office  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  will  continue  to  strive,  to  insure  that 
public  servants  are  servants  of  the  public  and 


not  the  masters  of  the  public,  and  that  the 
people's  representatives  of  every  party  duly 
elected  have  the  opportunity,  and  are  given 
the  responsibility,  of  representing  the  people 
who  elected  them. 

I  find  that,  throughout  our  great  province, 
and  even  among  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
there  is  very  little  realization  of  the  personnel 
problems  of  The  Department  of  Highways.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  short  time  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  acquaint  the  hon.  members 
with  some  of  these  problems,  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  met  and 
conquered  by  The  Department  of  Highways. 

We  average,  in  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, 13,000  people  on  our  employment  rolls, 
spread  in  18  districts  all  across  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Now,  as  all  the  hon.  members 
know,  these  are  mostly  excellent  people  doing 
the  kind  of  job  which  we  expect  from  public 
servants,  and  producing  the  highways  which 
not  only  carry  the  increasing  traffic  which 
the  Ontario  motoring  public  have  placed 
upon  them,  but  do  so  in  a  most  modern  and 
convenient  method. 

In  the  last  15  years,  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  Ontario  has  undergone  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  which  can  be  expressed  in 
money,  and  in  figures  of  personnel  employed 
and  in  miles  of  highways,  but  which  has 
created  problems  in  organization  and  employ- 
ment, which  even  yet,  have  not  been  solved, 
despite  many  years  of  strenuous  application 
to  the  problems. 

In  1943-1944,  for  example,  the  total  budget 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  was 
$19,159,414.20.  In  1950-1951,  it  had  risen 
to  an  even  $86  million.  In  the  last  year, 
1959-1960,  it  had  risen  to  the  tremendous 
figure  of  $276,257  million. 

The  staff,  the  planning,  the  design,  the 
property  acquisition,  the  pre-engineering,  the 
soil  testing,  the  contract  letting— all  these  and 
other  things  which  were  necessary,  and  are 
necessary,  to  carry  out  properly  such  a  huge 
and  expanding  programme,  of  course,  had  to 
be  developed  within  the  department,  and 
this  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

As  a  result,  the  staff  of  the  department 
grew  somewhat  like  Topsy,  and  due  to  the 
immediate  postwar  shortage  of  engineers  and 
other  qualified  personnel,  we  were  in  the 
department,  in  the  position  of  having  to  take 
on,  to  our  staff,  anyone  who  looked  reasonably 
employable. 

Consequently,  the  staff  mushroomed,  and 
many,  many  people  were  placed  on  the  casual 
list  because  either  the  establishment  of  the 
department  could  not  absorb  them,  or  they 
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were  not  properly  qualified  to  be  permanent 
employees  of  the  department.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  1955,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  many  important  classifi- 
cations of  workers  in  The  Department  of 
Highways  to  become  permanent  civil  ser- 
vants. 

The  regulations  under  The  Public  Service 
Act  previous  to  May  28,  1955,  excluded  a 
great  many  employees  in  the  department  from 
being  appointed  to  the  permanent  staff.  To 
refresh  the  hon.  members'  memory  on  this 
little  remembered  fact,  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  regulations  under  The  Public  Service 
Act,  1953: 

Regulation  1: 

(3)  Persons  appointed  to  the  service  of 
the  Crown  as  set  out  in  schedule  2  are 
designated  appointees  who  shall  not  be 
civil  servants. 

Schedule  2: 

(1)  Persons  who  are  employed— (a)  part- 
time;  (b)  in  a  consultative  capacity;  (c)  at 
hourly,  daily  or  weekly  rates  of  pay. 

(2)  Persons  who  resign  or  are  dismissed 
before  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  oath  of  office  and  secrecy. 

(3)  Persons  employed  in  The  Department 
of  Highways  in  the  classes  of— labourer, 
unit  (equipment)  operator,  patrolman,  handy- 
man, road  foreman,  messenger,  ware- 
houseman, road  inspector,  axeman,  chain- 
man,  rodman,  levelman,  instrumentman, 
resident  engineer,  road  superintendent,  all 
apprentices,  apprentice  draughtsman,  ap- 
prentice sign  painter,  apprentice  mechanic, 
painter,  weighman  checker,  ferry  operator, 
deckhand,  and  bridge  operator. 

Part  3,  which  referred  only  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  personnel,  was  rescinded 
in  1955,  and  the  only  employees  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  departments,  now  excluded 
from  appointment,  are  those  as  shown  in 
schedule  2— (1)  and  (2),  which  I  previously 
quoted. 

In  addition,  previous  to  February  25,  1957, 
an  employee  to  be  appointed  to  permanent 
staff  was  required  to  pass  successfully  a 
medical  examination.  This  requisite  did  not 
present  a  problem  in  the  Toronto  area,  but 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  in  out- 
lying areas  of  the  province  tended  to  slow 
down  the  appointment  procedure. 

On  February  25,  1957,  the  civil  service 
commission  issued  a  directive  stating  that,  in 
future,  the  medical  examinations  would  not 
be  required. 


From  all  this,  the  hon.  members  will  readily 
see  that,  until  the  year  1955,  most  of  the 
so-called  casuals  who  cause  so  much  discus- 
sion, whenever  personnel  in  The  Department 
of  Highways  are  being  considered,  could  not 
have  been  employed  and  taken  on  the  strength 
as  permanent  civil  servants.  In  the  past  3 
years,  since  the  rescinding  of  the  regulation 
which  I  mentioned,  the  permanent  and  tem- 
porary staff  has  increased  from  1,936  people 
to  4,607  people,  a  gain  of  approximately 
2,700  people,  or  an  average  of  900  taken  on 
the  permanent  staff  per  year. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  record  in  achievement 
which  is  not  matched  by  any  other  depart- 
ment of  our  government.  In  fact,  our  annual 
list  of  permanent  civil  servants,  taken  on 
strength,  exceeds  the  total  numbers  in  many 
of  the  departments  of  this  government. 
During  the  same  period  of  3  years,  the  per- 
centage of  permanent  civil  servants  to  total 
staff  has  doubled. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit, 
indicates  the  good  faith  of  the  officials  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  in  making 
possible,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  on  a 
sound  business  basis,  the  transfer  of  presently 
classified  casuals  to  the  permanent  civil 
service. 

It  is  incontrovertible  evidence,  sir,  that  the 
promise  made  by  myself  and  my  Deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fulton,  almost  two  years 
ago,  to  representatives  of  the  civil  service 
association  of  Ontario  has  been  meticulously 
performed  by  us. 

Hon.  members  are  all,  no  doubt,  aware, 
also,  of  our  recently  completed  need  studies 
covering  the  future  requirements  of  both 
King's  highways  and  Ontario  roads  and 
streets.  These  comprehensive  studies  form 
the  basis  of  our  planning  for  the  future,  and 
eliminate  hit-and-miss  courses  of  action. 

To  implement  any  such  plans,  we  must, 
of  course,  have  an  adequate  staff,  and  to 
insure  this,  a  study  is  currently  being  under- 
taken within  The  Department  of  Highways 
to  establish  the  number  and  various  types  of 
personnel  required  over  the  years.  In  doing 
this,  our  staff  will  be  adequate  without  being 
overstaffed. 

And,  just  for  a  moment  may  I,  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  acknowledge  the  debt  which  I 
personally,  as  Minister  of  this  great  depart- 
ment, and  indeed,  all  the  people  of  Ontario, 
owe  to  the  present  Deputy  Minister  of  High- 
ways. Beginning  employment  with  the  then 
fledgling  department  in  1920,  as  a  survey 
crew  member,  he  has  risen  to  the  top  civil 
service  position  within  the  department.     As 
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director  of  planning  for  many  years,  he  has 
been  personally  responsible  for  many  of  our 
present  great  highways  and  structures.  He 
is  a  firm  and  competent  administrator,  a  man 
of  vision,  no  mean  poet,  and  a  golfer  and 
curler  of  note,  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  is 
respected  and  admired  by  all  of  us  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  under  or  with 
him. 

I  come  now  to  the  programme  of  the 
department  for  the  incoming  fiscal  year,  1960- 
1961,  which  provides  for  new  construction 
on  King's  highways  and  secondary  highways, 
the  year-round  maintenance  of  these  high- 
ways, and  the  payment  of  subsidies  to 
municipalities  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  municipal  roads  and  streets. 

In  keeping  with  current  requirements,  and 
having  regard  for  the  present  cost  of  capital 
funds,  we  propose  a  gross  expenditure  of 
$263.5  million,  of  which  $12  million  will  be 
covered  by  refunds  for  work  done  on  the 
trans-Canada  highway.  Our  net  expenditure, 
therefore,  is  estimated  at  $251.5  million,  as 
compared  with  $261,257  million  provided  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ending. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment, exclusive  of  highway  construction 
account,  compare  with  estimates  for  the  year 
1959-1960  as  follows: 

1960-1961       1959-1960 


King's  highway-capital..  $138,165,000  $152,172,000 

King's  highway- 
maintenance     45,983,000  44,877,000 

Municipal  subsidies   75,485,000  72,685,000 

Head  office  expense  3,867,000  3,523,000 

Gross    expenditure    ....  $263,500,000  $273,257,000 

Less:    Refunds    12,000,000  12,000,000 

Net  expenditure  $251,500,000  $261,257,000 

t     I  : 

Now  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures 
will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  as  each  item  in 
the  estimates  is  placed  before  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  their  consideration  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

I  hope  that  the  provision  made  for  capital 
construction  on  King's  highways  and  second- 
ary highways  will  maintain  the  high  level 
of  construction  that  was  attained  in  1959, 
and  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  long-term 
programme  at  a  rate  that  will  bring  it  to 
completion  well  within  the  period  originally 
contemplated. 

With  the  extension  of  our  highway  system, 
some  increase  must  be  provided  for  costs  of 
maintenance,  since  good  housekeeping  is  also 
good  economy.  The  increase  in  municipal 
subsidies  is  in  anticipation  of  increased  muni- 
cipal expenditures  on  roads  and  streets,  while 
the  provision  for  main  office  expense  covers 


head  office  costs  of  running  a  quarter-of-a- 
billion  dollar  business. 

Our  proposed  capital  construction  pro- 
gramme for  1960-1961  includes  work  on 
King's  highways,  secondary  highways,  and 
roads  to  be  constructed  under  agreements 
with  cities  and  separated  towns.  The  work 
consists  of  completing  road  and  bridge  proj- 
ects now  underway,  and  a  start  on  new 
projects  which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  highway 
system. 

There  are  several  major  highlights  in  this 
proposed  programme,  and  these  include  con- 
tinued acceleration  of  the  work  on  highway 
No.  401  so  that  this  freeway  can  be  com- 
pleted in  1963,  several  years  ahead  of  the 
original  schedule;  continuation  of  work  on 
the  Queensway  in  the  city  of  Ottawa;  a  major 
start  on  a  skyway  over  the  Welland  canal 
at  Homer,  near  St.  Catharines;  and  also  on 
the  Chedoke  expressway  within  the  city  of 
Hamilton  which  will  form  part  of  highway 
No.  403. 

Our  programme  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$138,165  million  in  1960-1961  on  capital 
construction,  which  compares  with  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $150  million  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  an  actual  expenditure 
of  $138  million  in  the  previous  year  of  1958- 
1959. 

For  the  past  5  years,  we  have  been  initi- 
ating and  completing  a  record  programme 
for  each  successive  year,  and  we  are  now 
at  the  point  where  we  can  stabilize  the 
amount  of  work  done  each  year.  Subject  to 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  high- 
way dollar,  the  present  level  of  expenditure, 
if  continued,  will  enable  the  department  to 
fulfil  its  long-term  programme  several  years 
sooner  than  originally  anticipated. 

As  is  usual,  each  hon.  member  today  is 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  capital  programme 
which  lists  the  proposed  work,  and  work 
now  in  progress,  in  each  of  our  highway 
districts.  The  location  of  each  project  is 
shown  on  district  maps,  while  the  pictures 
show  representative  work  done  during  1959. 

I  would  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  this 
programme  constitutes  only  a  single  chapter 
in  the  history  of  highway  improvement  in 
Ontario.  The  new  projects  listed  are  those 
considered  to  be  of  most  immediate  impor- 
tance, and  in  many  cases  the  work  is  com- 
plementary to  work  that  has  been  done  in 
previous  years,  or  which  is  scheduled  for 
future  action. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  1960-1961  fiscal 
year,  we  will  have  commitments  for  work  in 
progress  to  the  amount  of  $73.6  million,  on 
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which  we  anticipate  expenditures  will  amount 
to  $64.6  million  during  the  year.  We  plan  to 
initiate  new  work  to  a  total  value  of  $103.35 
million  in  1960-1961,  which  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  $47.4  million  in  that  year.  In 
addition,  we  must  provide  for  engineering 
and  services  estimated  at  $26,165  million. 

In  total,  therefore,  the  value  of  work  under 
way  will  be  $203,115  million,  on  which 
expenditures  will  be  $138,165  million— the 
amount  provided  for  in  our  estimates.  This 
will  leave  a  carry-over  of  work  in  progress 
valued  at  $65  million  at  March  31,  1961, 
as  compared  with  $73.6  million  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year. 

Of  the  $103.35  million  of  proposed  new 
work,  $92.8  million  is  for  capital  projects 
on  King's  highways  and  secondary  highways. 
This  includes  the  grading  and/or  paving  of 
763  miles  of  highway  and  105  structures 
including  13  overheads  at  railways. 

In  addition,  development  roads  construc- 
tion will  be  supervised  for  13  miles  of  paving, 
6  miles  of  grading  and  two  structures. 
Resources  roads  construction  will  be  super- 
vised for  77  miles  of  grading  and  granular 
base. 

With  273  miles  of  highway  No.  401  now 
in  operation,  work  in  progress  will  be  com- 
pleted, during  1960,  to  permit  the  opening 
of  an  additional  40  miles  in  the  current  year. 
The  construction  programme  on  this  most 
important  freeway  has  been  accelerated  in 
order  to  bring  relief  to  critical  sections  of 
highways  Nos.  2,  5,  7  and  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Way.  But  the  sections  of  highway  No. 
401  that  have  been  opened  will  greatly 
increase  in  usefulness  as  they  are  extended 
and  linked  up  into  a  continuous  whole. 

New  work  which  will  be  started  on  high- 
way No.  401  in  1960  includes  112  miles  of 
paving  and/or  grading  and  36  structures.  The 
work  includes  40  miles  of  multi-lane  divided 
paving,  which  will  put  into  operation  two 
new  sections,  of  which  one  will  extend  the 
highway  west  from  highway  No.  6  to  highway 
No.  8  near  Preston  and  the  other  will  extend 
from  Port  Hope  to  Brighton. 

One  mile  of  multi-lane  divided  grading  and 
paving  will  widen  the  section  of  the  Toronto 
bypass  from  Yonge  Street  to  Avenue  Road 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

A  start  will  be  made  on  32  miles  of  two- 
lane  paving  which,  when  completed,  will 
put  into  operation  3  new  sections  of  highway 
No.  401,  namely,  from  Odessa  to  new  high- 
way No.  38,  Prescott  to  Iroquois,  and  Corn- 
wall to  Lancaster. 

We  will  also  start  34  miles  of  multi-lane 
divided  grading  on  3  new  sections— highway 


No.  2  interchange,  3  miles  east  of  Tilbury, 
easterly  for  8  miles;  highway  No.  4,  south  of 
Lambeth,  westerly  for  12  miles,  and  Napanee 
to  Odessa. 

This  new  work  will  have  a  total  value 
of  $18.5  million  of  which  $11.5  million  will 
be  spent  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

We  propose  to  begin  construction  on  the 
section  of  highway  No.  403  from  highway  No. 
6  at  Wolfe  Island,  to  Aberdeen  Street  in 
Hamilton.  This  is  known  as  the  Chedoke 
expressway,  which  is  that  portion  of  highway 
No.  403  within  the  city  limits  of  Hamilton. 
When  completed,  together  with  the  next  sec- 
tion from  Aberdeen  Street  to  highway  No.  2 
at  Duffs  Corners,  the  Chedoke  expressway 
will  provide  a  freeway  type  of  service  con- 
necting the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  east  and 
northeast  of  Hamilton  with  highway  No.  2 
west  of  Hamilton. 

We  will  continue  our  programme  of 
improving  and  modernizing  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  by  widening  this  dual-lane 
controlled-access  highway  to  6  lanes  between 
highway  No.  27  and  the  Mississauga  road. 
In  all,  $3  million  of  new  contracts  are  pro- 
posed for  1960-1961,  of  which  $1  million 
would  be  expended  in  that  fiscal  year. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  on  con- 
struction of  a  new  high-level  bridge  over  the 
Welland  canal  at  Homer,  which  will  be  com- 
parable in  magnitude  to  the  Burlington  Bay 
skyway.  When  completed,  this  great  skyway 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  between  Toronto 
and  Fort  Erie.  An  expenditure  of  $2.8 
million  is  proposed  on  contracts,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $7.5  million  to  be  called 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

Work  on  the  trans-Canada  highway  has 
been  scheduled  so  as  to  complete  as 
much  as  possible  before  the  termination  date 
of  the  present  agreement  with  the  federal 
government,  and  we  anticipate  an  expendi- 
ture of  $8  million  in  the  coming  year  on 
new  contracts  valued  at  $15  million.  These 
contracts  include  233  miles  of  two-lane  paving 
and  51  miles  of  grading  and  7  structures. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  Ottawa  Queensway 
section  of  the  trans-Canada  highway,  which 
is  being  constructed  under  a  special  agree- 
ment. 

Construction  has  progressed  sufficiently  in 
"The  Gap"  from  Agawa  River  to  Marathon 
so  that  this  section  will  be  officially  opened 
during  the  latter  part  of  1960,  when  all  of 
Ontario's  section  of  the  trans-Canada  highway 
will  be  available  to  through  traffic  from  the 
Quebec  border  to  the  Manitoba  border. 
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Except  for  "The  Gap"  which  is  entirely 
new  construction,  the  work  now  consists 
essentially  of  bringing  existing  highways  up 
to  trans-Canada  standards— or  better,  where 
traffic  demands  so  warrant— with  construction 
on  new  location  where  a  more  direct  route 
or  a  bypass  is  required.  Work  on  the  bypasses 
of  Carleton  Place,  Peterborough,  and  Parry 
Sound  are  included  in  our  1960-1961  pro- 
gramme. 

On  other  King's  highways  and  secondary 
highways,  the  proposed  new  work  is  mainly 
for  reconstruction  of  two-lane  roadways  that 
can  no  longer  be  economically  maintained,  or 
on  which  traffic  can  become  prone  to  acci- 
dents or  is  too  congested.  Also,  we  must 
replace  structures  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,   do   not  meet   today's   requirements. 

The  proposed  new  contracts  on  King's 
highways,  other  than  those  previously  men- 
tioned, include  368  miles  of  paving  and/or 
grading  and  39  structures.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  numerous  miscellaneous  items  such 
as  improvements  of  intersections.  The  esti- 
mated total  value  of  these  projects  is  $33.5 
million  and  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
$12.7  million. 

Each  year,  our  maintenance  branch  carries 
out  certain  capital  construction  with  the  work 
being  done  mainly  by  day  labour.  The 
estimated  value  of  this  work  for  1960-1961 
is  $4,810,350  of  which  $2,735,600  is  for  major 
projects  covering  paving,  mulching,  grading, 
and  so  forth  on  231  miles  of  highway. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  items  such 
as  $450,000  for  lighting  and  traffic  signals, 
$500,000  for  miscellaneous  winter  work, 
$350,000  for  bridges,  $275,000  for  weigh 
scales,  and  $264,750  for  miscellaneous  minor 
road  work. 

Of  the  total  carry-over  and  new  work 
included  in  the  1960-1961  capital  programme, 
$158.4  million  is  for  King's  highways  and 
secondary  highways,  and  $18.55  million  is 
for  miscellaneous  construction  on  which  we 
anticipate  expenditures  of  $14.15  million. 
This  miscellaneous  construction  includes  work 
to  be  done  under  agreements  with  cities  and 
separated  towns,  and  some  smaller  items  for 
King's  highways  and  secondary  highways. 

Under  normal  construction  agreements  on 
streets  designated  as  connecting  routes  of 
King's  highways,  we  contribute  up  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  when  the  municipality  does 
the  work.  On  work  of  this  type,  valued  at 
$8  million,  we  expect  to  spend  $5.5  million. 

We  also  have  a  special  agreement  for  the 
construction  of  the  Ottawa  Queensway  sec- 
tion of  the  trans-Canada  highway,  on  which 


the  total  value  of  work  in  progress  will  be 
$4  million  with  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $2.8  million. 

Under  miscellaneous  capital  work,  we  must 
provide  for  adjustments  necessitated  by  un- 
foreseen developments  in  the  course  of 
construction.  There  is  also  the  cost  of 
moving  utilities  and  ordering  reinforcing 
and  structural  steel  in  advance  of  the  con- 
tractor's operations.  We  also  have  to  include 
salaries  of  certain  regional  and  district  per- 
sonnel whose  general  services  cannot  be 
assessed    against   particular    projects. 

Then,  too,  under  agreements  with  the 
railway  and  the  board  of  transport  commis- 
sioners, we  expect  to  instal  automatic  signals, 
and  in  some  cases  gates,  at  some  30  railway 
crossings.  This  is  part  of  the  department's 
policy  of  improving  the  safety  factor  at 
railway  crossings  and  is,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  13  overhead  structures  at  railway 
crossings  to  be  started  this  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  road  construction  and  mis- 
cellaneous construction,  we  are  providing 
$9.5  million  for  engineering  services  from 
head  office  which  consist  of  planning,  pro- 
gramming, scheduling,  surveying,  designing, 
estimating,  checking  and  auditing.  Another 
$16,665  million  is  allotted  for  other  services 
which  include  land  surveying,  the  purchase 
of  property,  stockpiling  reinforcing  steel  and 
emergency  bridge  parts,  and  the  construction 
of  district  buildings. 

Now  we  come  to  maintenance  expenditures, 
for  1960-1961. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
work  done  by  our  maintenance  forces  during 
the  past  year,  and  also  some  of  the  capital 
construction  to  be  done  during  the  coming 
year.  We  are  providing  $45,983  million  for 
ordinary  expenditure  on  account  of  main- 
tenance for  1960-1961,  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  $1  million  as  compared  with  the 
provision  for  last  year. 

The  greater  part  of  maintenance  funds  are 
allotted  to  district  offices,  and  include  $17.77 
million  for  summer  and  general  maintenance 
and  summer  patrols,  while  winter  maintenance 
costs  total  $14.94  million. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  will  deal 
with  the  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
municipal  roads  and  streets.  This  has  been 
increased  to  $75,485  million  as  compared 
with  $72,685  million  provided  for  1959-1960, 
and  represents  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  net 
expenditure  of  the  department. 

We  have  1,005  municipal  corporations  in 
the  province  which  are  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  some  74,000 
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miles  of  rural  roads  and  urban  streets.  Each 
of  these  municipalities  receives  a  subsidy,  on 
road  or  street  expenditures,  that  are  properly 
chargeable  to  road  or  street  improvement. 
These  subsidies  are  administered  by  the  muni- 
cipal roads  branch  of  the  department,  and 
amount  to  more  tiian  half  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture that  the  municipalities  will  make  on  their 
roads  and  streets. 

While  these  subsidies  have  increased  more 
than  threefold  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
initiative  for  municipal  road  and  street 
expenditures  depends  on  the  municipalities 
themselves.  Each  municipality  is  notified 
of  the  maximum  allotment  which  may  be 
included  in  its  bylaw  for  normal  construction 
and  maintenance.  In  addition,  municipalities 
can  also  submit  supplemental  bylaws  for 
special  capital  expenditures  of  a  permanent 
non-recurrent  type,  and  these  bylaws  are 
considered  on  their  merits  with  regard  for 
the  funds  available. 

The  municipal  roads  programme  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  shows  the  allotment  for 
normal  work  expenditures  for  each  munici- 
pality which,  with  special  capital  projects, 
are  expected  to  total  $123,088,400.  Of  this 
total  anticipated  expenditure  by  the  munici- 
palities for  roads  and  streets,  we  are  able  to 
pay  a  total  of  $64.5  million,  or  $3  million 
more  than  was  provided  for  1959.  This 
increase  brings  the  provision  for  subsidies 
on  capital  construction  up  to  $40  million 
while  subsidies  for  maintenance  remain  un- 
changed at  $24.5  million. 

In  addition  to  these  subsidies,  we  are  again 
providing  funds  for  development  roads  which 
have  been  designated  because  of  their  special 
importance  to  a  local  area  or  to  the  general 
public.  While  construction  of  these  roads 
may  be  done  by  the  department  or  the 
municipality,  the  entire  cost  is  paid  by  the 
department,  and  the  roads  then  revert  to 
the  municipality  for  future  maintenance. 

In  northern  Ontario,  there  are  some  5,000 
miles  of  local  roads  in  unincorporated  town- 
ships, and  we  have  provided  $1.7  million  for 
assistance  to  statute  labour  boards,  or  groups 
of  settlers,  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  such  roads. 

Just  a  year  ago,  I  presented  the  results 
of  an  extensive  engineering  and  economic 
study  of  the  entire  highway,  road  and  street 
system  of  the  province  in  a  report  entitled 
"Ontario's   Roads   and   Streets/' 

This  study  was  an  objective  appraisal  of  all 
roads  and  streets  in  the  province,  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  condition  and  estimated 
future   use.     For   the   first   time,    this   report 


provided  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
construction  required  and  the  probable  cost 
of  bringing  each  class  of  roads  and  streets, 
in  the  province,  up  to  a  standard  adequate 
to  meet  the  increase  in  traffic  that  is  anti- 
cipated over  the  next  20  years. 

We  do  not  expect  the  full  results  of  this 
study  to  become  evident  for  several  years. 
But,  without  a  doubt,  it  has  already  stimulated 
thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  municipalities.  Our  larger  urban 
centres,  in  particular,  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  planning,  financing  and  recon- 
structing their  street  systems,  not  only  to  meet 
present  traffic  demands,  but  to  provide  for 
future  growth. 

While  we  must  insist  that  each  municipality 
be  responsible  for  the  solution  of  its  own 
traffic  problems,  we  recognize  that  urban 
streets  are  a  very  important  part  of  our  pro- 
vincial road  and  street  system,  since  they 
are  the  point  of  origin  and/or  destination 
of  most  of  the  traffic  on  our  main  provincial 
highways.  We  are,  therefore,  undertaking 
a  series  of  regional  studies  to  assist  us  in 
planning  the  future  development  of  the  King's 
highways,  serving  the  concentrated  popula- 
tions of  areas  such  as  Hamilton,  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and  the 
Gait-Kitchener- Waterloo-Guelph  region. 

While  these  studies  are  not  concerned 
directly  with  urban  street  systems,  the  results 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  municipal 
authorities. 

In  making  a  regional  study  of  Metropolitan 
Hamilton,  for  example,  the  department's 
planners  studied  present  land  use  and  traffic 
patterns,  projected  these  patterns  into  the 
future,  and  proposed  changes  and  additions 
in  the  street  and  highway  network  that  would 
accommodate  anticipated  future  traffic  loads. 

At  every  step  we  consulted  with  the  local 
authorities,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  guide  for  developing 
King's  highways  serving  the  area,  but  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  several  municipalities 
concerned  in  the  planning  of  their  roads  and 
streets. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  adequate 
planning  by  our  larger  cities  and  the  satellite 
suburbs.  Where  we  have  a  mutual  interest 
and  are  requested  to  do  so,  we  are  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  co-operative  study  and,  if 
necessary,  loan  members  of  our  staff  to  assist 
local  authorities. 

Such  studies  deal  with  the  major  street 
system,  and  show  the  municipality  where 
and  when  major  improvements  are  needed. 
At   the   same   time   they   allow   us   to   select 
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the  most  desirable  King's  highway  connec- 
tions and  extensions  in  such  a  way  that  our 
routes,  and  the  major  streets,  will  form  a 
homogeneous  system. 

Another  type  of  study  applies  in  munici- 
palities where  we  have  no  major  problems  on 
the  King's  highway,  but  where  we  may  be 
able  to  assist  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  road 
system,  administrative  practices,  and  financial 
capacity.  We  are  prepared  to  subsidize  studies 
of  this  type  at  the  normal  rate  of  subsidy. 

Stemming  directly  from  our  province-wide 
municipal  needs  study,  our  municipal  roads 
branch,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  county 
engineers'  advisory  committee,  has  developed 
geometric  design  standards  for  county  roads 
which  became  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
1960.  These  standards  apply  to  all  special 
county  road  construction  covered  by  supple- 
mental bylaws,  and  should  improve  the 
design  not  only  of  county  roads  but,  eventu- 
ally, of  township  roads  as  well. 

We  feel  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  standard  of  municipal  work  on 
roads  and  streets  by  making  available,  to  the 
municipalities,  the  experience  we  have  gained 
in  the  planning,  design  and  construction  of 
modern  highways.  To  that  end,  we  are  now 
in  process  of  integrating  our  municipal  roads 
branch  with  our  operations  branch. 

While  this  is  primarily  for  administrative 
purposes,  our  district  municipal  engineers 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  broader  service  to 
the  municipalities,  which  should  result  in 
better  roads  and  streets,  constructed  to  proper 
standards,  with  the  greatest  possible  economy. 

The  changes  that  we  are  making  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  execellent  relation- 
ship which  now  exists  between  the  munici- 
palities and  our  district  municipal  engineers. 
The  district  municipal  engineer  will  continue 
to  be  the  department's  representative  in  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  municipalities,  and  the 
district  municipal  engineer's  contact  with  head 
office  will  be  the  chief  municipal  engineer  or 
officials  within  his  branch. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  it  has  been 
possible  to  touch  on  only  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  department's  operations.  Each 
of  the  many  projects  which  are  scheduled  for 
construction  in  1960  has  been  placed  on  our 
current  programme  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  immediate  needs,  and  its  relation 
to  our  long-term  programme  which  is  based 
on  the  most  up-to-date  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic data  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

As  these  projects  are  completed,  they  will 
be  followed  by  other  projects,  on  many  of 
which  pre-engineering  is  well  advanced.  This 


is  all  part  of  a  definite  pattern  for  the 
improvement  of  the  King's  highways  and 
secondary  highways,  so  that  they  will  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  our  people. 

I  firmly  believe  that  highways,  roads  and 
streets  exist  only  to  serve  people,  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  provide  such  service,  they 
promote  the  development  of  the  province  as 
a  whole. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the 
detail  of  The  Department  of  Highways  esti- 
mates for  1960-1961,  as  shown  in  the  several 
votes,  and  I  will  welcome  any  inquiries  from 
the  hon.  members  in  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  just  listened  to  a  very 
lengthy  presentation  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  with  respect  to  the  budget  being 
presented  to  this  House  today.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  his  right  to  make  such  a  long 
address.  Certainly  for  $250  million,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  a  good  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

My  comments  today  are  directed  more  to 
what  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  say  which 
should  have  been  said,  rather  than  what 
the  hon.  Minister  said,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  repetition  which  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
many  times  before. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  previously. 
Hansard  reports  indicate  to  me,  that,  as 
usual,  there  is  really  nothing  very  much  new 
in  the  vote  today.  The  only  real  change  is 
in  the  figures  of  the  estimates. 

It  must  concern  the  House  to  note  here  that 
he  has  actually  reduced  the  estimates  of  the 
expenditures  in  his  department  for  the  forth- 
coming year.  He  has  actually  reduced  the 
expenditures. 

What  kind  of  a  programme  is  this?  The 
hon.  Minister  proposes  to  reduce  expenditures 
on  highways,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  cars  on  Ontario  roads  than  ever 
before,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  his  own 
department  has  informed  the  public  of  this 
province  of  the  tremendous  backlog  in  the 
roads  and  bridge  structures.  Yet  the  hon. 
Minister  stands  up  in  his  place  today  and 
indicates  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  this  is  a  responsible  programme. 

The  hon.  Minister  would  ask  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  to,  in  effect,  sign  a 
blank  cheque  for  capital  works  in  particular, 
and  he  does  not  even  give  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  the  details  of  the  purchases 
that  he  proposes  to  spend  his  money  on. 
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At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
making  this  speech,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
given  anything  from  the  hon.  Minister  to 
indicate  where  he  intends  to  spend  this  money 
in   the   forthcoming  year. 

I  get  worked  up  when  I  start  to  think  about 
the  hypocrisy  on  the  government  benches 
opposite.  They  go  to  the  electors  of  this 
province  and  indicate  that  they  are  fair. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  stands 
up  and,  in  his  sweeping  gestures  and  his 
his  friendly  oratorical  manner  that  he  has, 
indicates  that  they  are  trying  to  be  fair,  and 
this  is  the  way  they  are  doing  business. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  a  true  indication  of  the  way  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  are  doing  business. 
The  hon.  Minister  has  indicated  once  again 
that  he  does  not  have  any  financial  plan  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  our  highways. 
The  method  of  highway  taxation  is  unrelated 
to  the  government  expenditures,  and  only  one 
with  the  wildest  imagination  could  find  any 
semblance  of  relationship  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  necessity  I  must  condemn 
the  government  in  my  address  today.  When 
we  consider  the  lack  of  a  systematic  approach 
to  this  problem,  which  has  been  indicated 
here  today  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
I  can  find  no  other  method  of  attacking  this 
problem  but  to  condemn  the  government  in 
the  strongest  manner  that  is  available  to  me 
today. 

I  intend  to  be  constructive,  and  to  make 
some  positive  suggestions  which,  if  considered 
by  this  government,  will  enable  the  hon. 
Minister  to  bring  the  House  a  more  sensible 
programme  in  the  sitting  of  this  Legislature 
in  the  forthcoming  year. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  estimates  of 
this  department  are  the  most  important  to  be 
considered  by  this  House.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  bear  such  a  formidable  part  of 
the  expenditures  of  this  government. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  regrets  at 
the  way  in  which  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are  being  given  these  estimates  by  The 
Department  of  Highways.  It  is  quite  beyond 
my  comprehension,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  lack  of  detail  in  these  estimates— and 
I  do  not  have  them  as  yet,  but  if  they  are 
anything  like  the  ones  we  got  last  year— would 
indicate  one  of  two  things:  Either  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  treat  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, or  else  they  are  afraid  that  these 
estimates   will    not   stand   the   scrutiny   and 


detail  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  prepared  to   give  them. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):    He  wrote  that  last  September. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  would  not  make 
any  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  written 
it  today.  The  information  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  proposes  to  give  the 
Opposition  hon.  members  of  this  House  would 
have  given  me  no  more  detail  today  than  if  I 
had  written  it  last  September.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  note  the  remarks  from  our  hon. 
Minister  opposite— I  see  that  he  has  been 
reappointed  as  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  said  that  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Was  there  ever 
any  doubt  in  the  hon.  member's  mind? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:    Mr.  Chairman,  since 
coming  here,  I  have  sat  and  noted  the  appar- 
ent attempt  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —to  indicate  to  all 
and  sundry  that  the  policy  of  his  government 
was  open  and  beyond  reproach.  This  was 
the  way  they  did  business  in  the  Tory  benches 
opposite.  With  these  great  gestures  he  would 
try  to  leave  the  impression  with  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  all  is  in  order, 
that  anyone  who  wished  to,  could  investigate. 

He  would  not  have  us  believe  that  such 
a  study  was  of  any  importance  because,  in 
fact,  according  to  his  suggestions,  there  would 
really  be  nothing  to  find.  Yet  the  hon.  Min-* 
ister  of  Highways  comes  to  the  House  and 
asks  the  hon.  members  to  write  him  a  blank 
cheque. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  type  of  democracy  that 
is  being  practiced  here  in  this  House  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  picture  that  the  Tory  hon. 
members  would  take  to  the  electors  of  this 
province  when  they  ask  them  to  give  them 
a  mandate  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
province. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  does  not  want 
anyone  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  his 
department.  We  have  a  condition  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  the  department  is  both 
judge  and  jury.  They  make  the  policy  and 
they  administer  it.   They  make  any  mistakes 
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that  are  made  and,  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  position  to  know  about  those 
mistakes,  they  are  nicely  covered  up,  because 
a  sort  of  closed  corporation  enterprise  is 
being  conducted  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways in  this  province.  And  this  with  the 
approval  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
cabinet. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  asked  us  last 
week,  in  the  liquor  debate,  to  tell  him  where 
the  hypocrisy  was  in  his  government.  Well, 
here  is  one  place  where  it  stands  out  like 
a  sore  thumb. 

Indicative  of  this  type  of  ridiculous  non- 
sense is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  given 
the  meagre  details  that  are  available  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  the  colossal  nerve— perhaps  a 
better  definition  would  be  to  say  that  he 
has  the  colossal  gall— to  ask  the  hon.  members 
to  vote  approval  of  an  expenditure  of  $251 
million,  and  to  bring  to  this  House  a  multi- 
page  booklet  showing  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures on  the  same  day  that  we  will  be  asked 
to  vote  to  approve,  or  not  to  approve,  these 
expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  terrible  and  I  am 
sincere.  I  just  could  not  get  any  more 
worked  up  than  I  am  about  this  situation. 
How  disgraceful,  how  hypocritical  can  we 
get?  And  then  they  sit  in  their  benches,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  smile.  How  anybody  can 
sit  behind  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  and 
smile  about  this  type  of  a  situation  is  in- 
conceivable. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Take  a  look  at  the  faces  in 
the  front  row  over  there,  everyone  is  smiling. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  You  do  not  sit  in  the 

cabinet,  you  are  not  allowed  to  have  any- 
thing to   say,  you  just  vote   in  the  benches. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  seems  to  be  one  of  wearing  down 
the  Opposition  by  having  them  sit  here  all 
day  and  all  night,  and  tactically,  when  he 
feels  the  Opposition  hon.  members  are  hang- 
ing on  the  ropes,  he  tries  to  slip  something 
like  this  through  and  hope  that  it  will  go 
unnoticed. 

It  is  very  fine  for  the  hon.  members  of  this 
majority  government  to  carry  on  in  this 
manner.  And  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
hon.  members  of  the  benches  opposite, 
particularly  as  the  hour  gets  late,  are  very 
noticeable  by  their  absence,  including  very 
many  of  the  cabinet  Ministers. 

I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair,  and  it  is  only 
right,  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we, 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  intend  to  do  our 


duty  regardless  of  his  tactics.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  this 
province  the  hypocrisy  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  this  province,  which  includes 
a  total  budget  upwards  of  $1  billion. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  following  the  last  remark  about 
last  night- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  coming  to  it  a 
little   later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Last  night  I  sat  here 
and  counted  exactly  4  hon.  members  sitting  in 
Opposition  benches,  so  it  does  not  behove 
the  hon.  member  to  talk  about  people  not 
being  in   their   seats. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  We  are  beginning  to 
flick  the  conscience  of  the  hon.  members  in 
the  benches  opposite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  better  look  over  on 
his  side  now.    Look  down. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  point  out  at  this  time,  or  to 
read  into  the  record,  a  letter  which  we  have 
received  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
which  I  believe  only  serves  to  point  out 
that  the  department  is  embarked  on  a  plan, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

This  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  request  of 
the  Liberal  office,  written  last  November, 
in  which  we  asked  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
would  give  us  detailed  estimates  of  projects 
which  were  submitted  with  last  year's 
estimates.  This  was  written  to  the  hon. 
Minister  last  November  in  an  effort  to  get 
some  information  to  constructively  criticize 
the  operations  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Pretty  hard  to  find 
any  criticism. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  certainly  is,  and 
I  will  tell  the  hon.  Minister  why,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  just  be  patient  for  a  moment. 

By  following  through  it  we  would  have, 
in  some  way,  given  an  indication  whether 
the  department  was  operating  in  an  efficient 
manner,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  or 
rather,  as  we  had  suspected,  that  they  were 
blandly  carrying  out  these  works  without 
plan  and,  in  many  cases,  without  reason. 

Let  me  read  to  hon.  members  the  answer 
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from    the    hon.    Minister    of    Highways.     He 

states: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November 
12,  asking  for  the  list  of  the  estimates  of 
the  individual  roads  in  our  programme, 
we  are  very  careful  that  this  information 
does   not   leave   the    department— 

I  did  not  say  this,  the  hon.  Minister  said  it. 

—because  we  advertise  these  contracts,  and 
we  do  not  want  the  contractors  to  know 
what  our  estimate  is. 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  this 
respect,  in  our  prequalified  contracts,  where 
we  say  the  rating  of  $300,000  is  required. 
The  contractors  have  been  protesting  that 
some  of  their  members  have  taken  this  as 
our  estimate  and  have  been  bidding 
accordingly.  And  they  were  suggesting 
that  we  have  some  code  which  would  not 
indicate  the  rate  as  an  exact  amount  of 
money.  So  you  can  see  our  reluctance 
to  disclose  our  estimates  on  our  particular 
jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  we, 
the  Opposition  members,  are  not  con- 
tractors, we  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  government,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  has  no  right  to  treat  us  this  way. 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's letter: 

With  regard  to  the  scheduling  of  these 
jobs,  we  can  give  only  tentative  dates 
because  sometimes  due  to  soil  conditions, 
such  as  treacherous  foundations  for  bridges, 
we  have  to  delay  the  calling  of  the  job 
until  further  investigation  is  done. 

What  a  weak  excuse,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Then  again,  while  our  programme  is 
approved  by  the  Legislature,  we  have  to 
get  approval  from  the  Treasury  board  for 
each  advertisement  before  we  can  make 
it  up,  and  occasionally  these  certificates 
are  held  up  for  further  explanation  which 
again  disrupts  the  schedule. 

To  give  the  starting  and  completion  days 
too  far  ahead,  if  they  cannot  be  religiously 
adhered  to,  adds  to  the  confusion,  and  we 
think  our  present  procedure  is  fairest  to 
everyone  concerned. 

And   I  would  particularly   like   to   read   the 
last: 

As  I  stated,  we  do  indicate  to  the  Legis- 
lature our  complete  programme  for  the 
coming  year,  with  the  amount  of  money 
we  expect  will  be  needed  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  indicate  to  this 
Legislature    the    complete    programme,    they 


indicate  a  partial  programme  and  they  do  not 
give  the  details,  they  only  give  a  summary 
of  the  work  they  propose  to  undertake. 

And  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
endeavour  to  have  this  delivered  to  us  before 
I  complete  my  address.  It  may  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  get  worked  up  all  over 
again,  if  I  do  not  get  this  thing  until  after 
I  complete  the  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that  there 
is  no  document,  that  I  could  bring  to  this 
House,  that  would  better  indicate  the  policy 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  than  this 
letter  from  the  hon.  Minister  himself  and 
signed  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Cass. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Well,  what  is  wrong  with 
that  letter? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  indicative,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  trained  seal  antics  of  some 
of  the  hon.  members  in  the  House  opposite, 
the  remarks  the  hon.  member  just  made,  in 
"what  is  wrong  with  it?"  Any  hon.  member 
of  the  House  has  a  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  what  monies  are  being  spent 
and  where. 

Some  Liberal  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  my  purpose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  for  a  moment,  to  comment 
on  this  letter  slightly.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
third  paragraph  of  this  letter.  The  hon. 
Minister  states: 

With  regard  to  the  scheduling  of  these 
jobs,  we  can  only  give  tentative  dates 
because  due  to  soil  conditions,  such  as 
treacherous  foundations  for  bridges,  we 
have  to  delay  the  calling  of  the  job  until 
further  investigation  is  done. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
would  not  have  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House  believe  that  this  is  a  planned  effort 
that  he  is  undertaking.  He  states  in  his  own 
letter  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  tentative 
completion  date  because  of  some  soil  con- 
ditions. 

If  the  members  of  his  department  were 
doing  their  job  properly,  they  would  know 
those  conditions,  and  they  would  have  some 
provision  made  for  them  in  the  estimates 
that  they  bring  to  the  House. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  him  and  his  cohorts 
to  bring  any  more  information  than  what 
they  are  bringing  to  the  House  in  this  type 
of  programme,  they  had  better  resign  and 
move  over,  and  let  somebody  do  the  job  who 
probably  would  try  to  do  it  in  a  business- 
like and  democratic  manner. 
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Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  any  corporation  going  in  to 
the  directors  and  asking  them  to  approve  a 
project,  and  not  even  being  able  to  tell  them 
the  estimated  costs,  the  completion  date,  or 
any  other  details?  Just  what  kind  of  nin- 
compoops does  he  think  we  are  over  here? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  has  answered  that  on 
many  an  occasion. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  To  state  this  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  estimates,  is  not 
released  because,  as  he  puts  it,  "we  do  not 
want  the  contractors  to  know  what  our 
estimates  are,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  nothing   short   of  shameful. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  is  calling  tenders  in 
a  public  manner,  as  his  work  should  be  done, 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not 
the  contractors  know  what  his  estimates  are? 
If  the  people  who  make  up  these  estimates 
know  anything  about  the  work  they  are 
doing,  they  will  probably  be  somewhat  close 
to  the  final  contract  in  any  event.  And  if  it 
is  not  close  to  the  final  contract,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  pretty  obvious  that  the 
department  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  first  place. 

Anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
this  sort  of  thing  knows  that  it  is  usual  to 
have  an  estimate  of  some  type  on  which  to 
make  decisions.  To  ask  the  hon.  members 
to  come  here  and  vote  blank  cheques,  I  just 
cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  leave  this  subject, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  that  he  is  just  not  going  to  get 
away  with  this  type  of  operation  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  like  it  over  here.  If  we 
do  not  stop  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Who  will  stop  him? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  if  we 
do  not  stop  it  here,  the  electors  will  stop  it, 
3  years  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  nonsense  that  he 
is  talking  over  there. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  That  is 
what  he  said  the  last  time. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  was  not  here  the 
last  time,  but  I  am  here  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
obvious  to  anyone  in  the  government  or  the 


Opposition  benches  that  the  purposes  of  the 
estimates  are  not  to  reveal  any  facts  but 
rather  to  conceal  information.  I  have  tried 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  practically  impossible, 
it  is  physically  impossible,  for  anyone  in  the 
Opposition  benches  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  construction  estimates  represent  work  to 
be  performed. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  want  to  be  open  and 
above  board— that  is  if  they  want  to  be  fair 
as  they  would  indicate— it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  estimates  should  be  submitted  in 
reasonable  time  to  be  scrutinized  before  a 
vote  is  taken,  and  that  they  contain  the 
following  information: 

1.  A  complete  and  reasonable  description 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

2.  An  estimate  of  its  total  cost  in  the 
budget  year. 

3.  An  estimated  starting  date. 

4.  An  estimated  completion  date. 

Some  hon.  members:  Right,  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  be  a  realistic  proposal,  an  open-and- 
above-board  type  of  operation,  and  such  is 
just  not  the  case  now.  It  would  eliminate, 
in  part,  the  necessity,  as  is  the  case  now,  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  being 
asked  to  vote  and  have  faith  in  a  government 
and  give  them  a  blank  cheque. 

You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  hon.  members 
over  here  just  do  not  have  the  faith  in  the 
government  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  like  us  to  have. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  The  people  of  Ontario  have, 
though. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Not  for  long. 

Mr.   R.   C.   Edwards:     My  hon.   colleague 
from  Bruce  county  (Mr.  Whicher)  has  already 
pointed  out  the  farce- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
got  lots  of  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down 
and  let  the  hon.  member  make  a  speech,  he 
does  not  get  the  opportunity  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ro  C.  Edwards:  I  would  warn  him  to 
be  careful  though,  because  he  might  make 
a  statement  that  might  be  out  of  context 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  wishes,  as  did 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  last 
night.      He  might  have  to  eat  crow. 
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My  hon.  colleague  from  Bruce  county  has 
pointed  out  the  farce  in  the  government's 
bookkeeping  system.  It  would  take  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  figure  out  the  different 
accounts  in  the  highway  department.  Since 
they  obviously  do  not  want  us  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  set-up,  any  questions  here 
would  appear  to  be  useless. 

The  whole  method  of  identifying  ordinary 
and  capital  accounts  appears  to  be  ridiculous. 

For  example,  the  government's  contribution 
of  $40  million  to  municipal  grant  projects  is 
really  an  ordinary  expenditure  and  should  be 
so  itemized.  It  is  an  outstanding  grant  for 
the  fiscal  year,  and  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
explain,  to  this  House,  how  he  proposes  to 
capitalize  government  grants  in  this  manner. 
I  look  forward  to  being  enlightened  by  the 
hon.  Minister. 

If  the  government  suggests  here,  as  they 
have,  that  this  is  a  capital  expenditure,  it  is 
further  evidence  of  inconsistency  on  the 
government  benches  opposite.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  they  would  suggest  that 
grants  for  roads  in  municipalities  are  capital 
expenditures,  and  that  grants  for  construction 
purposes  to  schools  are  ordinary  expenditures, 
is  just  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  leads  me  to  another 
conclusion.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
The  Department  of  Highways  to  reform  its 
structure  by  becoming  a  highway  commission 
or  a  highway  authority.  Such  a  change  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  commission  or 
authority  to  build  and  finance  highways  on 
the  kind  of  long-term  basis  that  is  lacking 
now. 

The  commission,  noting  traffic  increases, 
increased  highway  needs,  and  increased 
revenue,  might  very  well  borrow  now  to  build 
roads  and  pay  the  debentures  in  the  future 
from  increased  revenue.  Motorists  would  be 
paying  as  they  drive,  but  they  would  have 
the  roads.  Such  a  commission  would  carry 
out,  as  an  administrative  agent,  the  plans 
and  policies  of  this  government,  and  report 
to  the  Legislature  through  the  appropriate 
Minister. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  most  progressive  states  below  the  border 
have  already  embraced  this  doctrine  with  out- 
standing success.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  have  been  informed 
by  hon.  members  of  my  party  of  the  tremen- 
dous strides  which  have  been  made  in  North 
Carolina,  where  this  type  of  policy  has  been 
successfully  pursued. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  roads  construc- 
tion should  be  based  on  some  sort  of  a  priority 


basis,  determined  on  a  basis  of  need.  It  is 
my  further  conviction  that  this  policy  should 
be  determined  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever  of  the  political  implications.  As 
long  as  the  policy  is  determined  as  it  is  in 
Ontario,  I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
these  ideals. 

In  North  Carolina  a  system  has  been 
evolved  which  permits  highways  and  bridges 
to  be  built  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  completely 
independent  of  political  interference.  There, 
a  7-man  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
administer  the  policy  and  establish  where 
and  when  the  roads  will  be  constructed. 

The  physical  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  road  is  completed  under  the  control 
of  a  qualified  road  engineer,  who  heads  the 
department,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  physical  work  only.  He  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  policy,  and  has  no  say  where  or 
when  a  road  will  be  constructed. 

There  is  no  secrecy,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
where  or  when  a  road  will  be  built,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  province.  The  policy  is  deter- 
mined by  the  commission  and  announced 
publicly. 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  roads  are  built 
on  a  basis  of  need,  the  commission  holds 
regular  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Any  responsible  group  or  person  may 
make  representation  to  the  commission,  and 
also  has  the  right  to  oppose  any  proposed 
project  if  it  is  not  needed.  Funds  are 
allocated  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  within 
certain  bounds  that  the  physical  work  is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
this  state  and  talk  with  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  this  programme. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  present 
hon.  Minister  in  this  House  could  take  a  long 
look  at  this  type  of  operation  if  it  is  his 
intention,  as  he  stated  today,  to  streamline 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  which,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  very  much  to  de  desired. 

It  may  even  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  might  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  changing  the  entire  method  of  financ- 
ing highways.  Certainly,  there  is  no  positive 
plan  at  .the  present  time  in  Ontario. 

I  would  just  like  to  stop  here  long  enough 
to  make  an  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  in  his 
speech  this  afternoon  pointed  out  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  look  so  far  into  the  future. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  using  the  words  that  he 
used,  but  he  gave  the  impression  to  me  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  plan  so  far  into  the 
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future  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had 
cut  back  in  the  proposed  expenditures  for  this 
year. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
a  question  based  on  information  which  is 
available  to  me  from  the  study  of  roads  in 
Ontario,  which  he  so  proudly  made  mention 
of  this  afternoon.  I  am  reading  from  page 
7.    It  says: 

Backlog  construction  needed  now  totals 
$476  million  for  some  2,600  miles  of 
King's  highways  and  2,000  miles  of  second- 
ary highways.     Included  are  939  bridges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister if  that  backlog  has  been  completed.  Until 
he  gets  caught  up  on  that  backlog,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  should  make  no  suggestions 
about  cutting  down  on  provisions  for  the 
future.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present 
policy  will  get  us  into  severe  trouble,  and 
that  it  may  happen  sooner  than  we  think. 

One  thing  which  concerns  me  greatly  is 
the  fact  that  The  Department  of  Highways 
proposes  to  spend  less  money  on  highways 
this  year  than  they  did  last  year.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
needs  survey,  which  was  conducted  within 
the  confines  of  the  hon.  Minister's  own 
department,  sets  out  that  there  should  be 
progressive  build-up  of  expenditures  in  this 
department. 

This  report  indicates  that  the  estimated 
expenses  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
over  the  next  20  years,  is  short  of  the  $7.25 
billion  which  are  indicated  in  this  book.  This, 
of  course,  will  result  in  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  great  losses 
in  the  economic  growth  of  our  province. 

This  report  states  further  that,  in  the 
determination  of  the  programme,  several 
major  factors  must  be  considered.  One  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  total  backlog.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister,  in  cutting 
expenditures,  has  indicated  that  he  just  will 
not  meet  this  problem  head-on. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  submitting 
to  the  political  expediency  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  he  has  indi- 
cated lack  of  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  this  province  in  his  hesitancy  to  carry 
out  a  programme  as  indicated  publicly  by 
his  own  department. 

A  cut-back  in  expenditures  the  first  year 
after  the  needs  study,  indicates  no  real  20-year 
plan,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  just  so  much 
oratory,  when  confronted  with  the  facts.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  only  jeopardizing  the  people 
of  this  province  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
political  Tory  machine. 


Let  me  read  another  sentence  or  two  from 
the  study  of  his  own  department: 

Postponements  of  needed  construction 
would  prolong  the  aggravations  and  hazards 
of  inadequate  facilities  and  would  hamper 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  explain  that  one. 
These  statements  came  from  his  own  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  contention  that, 
instead  of  making  an  all-out  effort  to  catch 
up  on  the  backlog,  the  government  is  satisfied 
to  gloss  over  its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  highways.  It  may  very  well  be  that  they 
realize  full  well  that  their  term  of  office  is 
growing  shorter,  and  they  are  satisfied  to 
leave  the  real  task  of  positive  planning  to 
their  successors.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
other  reason  for  ignoring  the  problem  at 
hand. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  does  not  have  any  positive 
programme  at  all.  I  am  reluctant  to  suggest 
that  a  commission  be  established  to  finance 
and  administer  the  highways  of  this  province. 
However,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  responsible 
programme  by  the  present  Department  of 
Highways,  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative,  and  in  this  realm  of  thought  I  am 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  policy  of  the 
government. 

They  have  steadily  built  up  a  system  of 
boards  and  commissions  to  assist  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
put  it,  in  administering  the  affairs  of  this 
province.  Yet  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  be 
realistic  in  the  field  of  highways,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  the  largest  single 
expenditure  in  this  province. 

If  a  highways  commission  were  to  be 
established,  it  could  be  responsible  to  the 
Legislature  through  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
my  interpretation  of  the  original  Gordon 
report  that  a  suggestion  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  highways  being  self- 
sustaining.  It  may  be  that,  if  the  revenues 
that  were  rightly  attributed  to  highways  were 
segregated,  we  would  have  a  more  positive 
highways  programme. 

Now,  it  may  very  well  be  that  others  have 
different  views,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  one 
which  should  be  seriously  considered  before 
the  traffic  problem  of  this  province  becomes 
a  matter  of  complete  chaos. 

If  a  commission  were  given  the  revenues 
which  are  rightly  attributed  to  our  highway 
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systems,  we  would  at  least  be  able  to  evolve 
some   type   of   long-range   programme. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  government  lacks  the  quantity  of  funds 
that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  pro- 
gressive programme.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  only  by  a  firm,  new,  bold  approach  to 
this  programme  can  we  exepect  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
What  about  the  money  we  are  spending? 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  were  talking 
about  the  money  they  waste,  not  what  they 
are  spending. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  like  to  allow 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  continue 
talking  because  I  intend  to  point  out  how 
they  intended  to  get  the  money  at  one  time 
and  then  lost  their  nerve. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  What 
year   was   that? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  1955.  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  appropriate  enough 
funds  for  this  problem,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  look  to  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  of  course,  is 
fully  aware  that  what  I  am  saying  is  correct. 
As  far  back  as  1955,  he  is  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying  that  the  government  was  studying 
the  toll  roads  system.  To  me  this  indicates 
that  he  knew  as  far  back  as  then  that  there 
just  was  not  enough  money  to  go  round. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  note  some  of  the 
statements  from  prominent  members  of  the 
Tory  ranks,  on  this  subject  of  toll  roads, 
throughout  the  past  5  years.  Of  course, 
their  reluctance  to  consider  the  matter  now  is 
purely  political.  They  are  concerned  for 
fear  such  a  programme  would  be  unpopular 
and  they  lack  the  courage  to  carry  out  a  bold 
attack  on  the  highway  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
of   these   statements,    and   I   quote   from   the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  January  14,   1955: 
It   was   disclosed   yesterday   by   Premier 
Frost  that  the  government  is  studying  an 
engineering    report    on    the    practicability 
and  feasibility  of  constructing  a  toll  high- 
way   from    the    United    States    border    at 
Windsor  to  some  point  in  the  Niagara  area. 

Now   I  quote  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
February  21: 

All    that    Highways    Minister    Allan    has 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  toll  roads  in 


Ontario  is  that  the  matter  is  being  studied 
with  open  minds. 

From  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  November  12, 
1955: 

For  the  first  time  since  their  appointment 
last  spring,  members  of  the  Legislature 
select  committee  investigating  toll  highways 
were  in  agreement  that  the  toll  method 
of  financing  new  highway  construction 
in  Ontario  appears  to  be  inevitable.  The 
case  for  the  method  was  clearly  and 
emphatically  stated  by  John  Yaremko,  PC, 
as  the  committee  studies  the  report  on 
these  potential  highways. 

Mr.  Yaremko's  argument  was  this,  that 
the  demand  for  super  highways  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  supplying  these  highways. 
It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  their  con- 
struction cannot  be  financed  out  of  current 
revenue. 

I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  are 
they  going  on  trying  to  do  it? 

It  goes  on  as  follows: 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Better  than— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  continue  with  the 
quote: 

This  view  was  endorsed  by  John  Robarts, 
chairman,  who  said  the  committee  did  not 
have  to  approach  the  situation  from  the 
view  that  any  particular  road  would  have 
to  pay  for  itself. 

If,  in  order  to  build  these  roads  that  are 
needed,  we  have  to  charge  tolls,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  these  tolls  pay  for  the  high- 
way at  any  stated  period  of  time,  Mr. 
Robarts  declared. 

Now,  the  next  quote  does  not  come  from 
one  of  cabinet  rank,  but  since  he  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  bright  lights  in  the  benches 
opposite,  I  am  sure  hon.  members  would 
want  to  know  his  views. 

It  is  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  December 
12,  1955: 

James,  Auld,  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  on  toll  roads,  told  members  of 
the  Ontario  young  progressive  conservative 
association— "I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  we 
should  have  toll  roads,  but  I  have  yet  to 
hear  from  people  who  are  opposed  to  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  strange  that,  with 
all  of  this  positive  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  government  figures  opposite,  such 
little  action  has  been  taken  by  this  govern- 
ment  to   meet   the   needs   of  our   highways. 
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The   government   know   full   well   that   they 
are  ducking  this  problem. 

Instead  of  having  a  little  courage,  and 
telling  the  people  of  Ontario  that  they  are 
just  not  running  the  affairs  in  a  business-like 
manner,  they  go  on  plunging  us  further  into 
debt  because  of  the  political  repercussions 
in  facing  the  problem  head-on. 

It  seems  very  strange,  indeed,  that  they 
have  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  principle  of  tolls, 
yet  have  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  tolls  in  any  other  place  but  the  skyway 
bridge  in  Burlington. 

An  hon.  member:  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
I  guess  they  are. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  speech,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  written  before  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  introduction  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed  this  afternoon,  so  I  guess 
I  shall  have  to  include  another  bridge  in 
this   principle. 

And  I  might  point  out  that  it  was  very 
amusing,   Mr.   Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  must  say  over  here  we 
really  do  things. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —that  when  another 
country  is  involved  in  an  expenditure,  it  is 
very  possible  for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  rise  to  give  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  the  estimated  costs  of  the  project, 
and  yet  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
says  that  it  cannot  be  given  to  citizens  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  said  he  is 
going  to  give  $1  million  to  the  Toonerville 
ferry.    You  should  see  it. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  hon.  members  ever  ride 
on  that  ferry? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  very  strange  that  they  have 
seen  it  advisable  to  adopt  this  principle  in 
any  other  place  but  the  two  bridges  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  should  seem  strange 
to  anyone,  other  than  the  Opposition  hon. 
members  of  this  House  who  know  full  well 
that  the  government  does  not  have  the  intes- 
tinal fortitude  to  face  this  situation  and  do 
something  about  it. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  government  should,  or  should 
not,  build  toll  roads  in  Ontario. 


Mr.  Lavergne:  Oh,  what  is  his  policy,  then? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
some  of  the  hon.  members  woke  up. 

I  am  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government  has  not  seen  fit  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  tolls  in  this  province.  And,  in 
the  absence  of  accepting  this  principle,  they 
are  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  highways 
of  this  province,  and  they  are  refusing  to  pro- 
vide any  positive  leadership  in  any  other 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  that  the  government 
hon.  members  will  know  that  we  are  not 
sitting  on  a  fence  over  here,  I  think  we  have 
provided  a  very  definite  programme  for  the 
highways  of  this  province,  and  we  have  so 
stated  publicly.  We  have  stated  that  we 
would  borrow  the  money,  we  would  build 
the  roads,  and  we  would  pay  for  them  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  roads  that  were  con- 
structed. 

So  just  before  by  hon.  friends  in  the  gov- 
ernment benches  opposite  state  that  we  do 
not  have  an  alternative,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  give  that  one  a  little  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  blame  us  already  for 
going  too  much  into  debt. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  For  political  purposes, 
prominent  hon.  members  of  the  government 
make  sensational  statements  such  as  the  ones 
I  have  read  with  respect  to  toll  roads.  They 
do  not  intend  to  face  the  situation  and,  in 
this  department's  estimates  which  have  been 
presented  today,  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  effort  to  provide  sufficient  funds  in  order 
to  do  the  job  properly. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  own 
report  points  out  the  fact  that  the  economic 
growth  of  this  province  will  be  retarded  and 
hindered  due  to  a  lack  of  a  satisfactory  high- 
ways system. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  the  nerve  to  come 
here  this  afternoon  and  suggested  a  cut-back 
in  expenditures,  rather  than  a  build-up,  as 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  his  own  report 
as  being  essential  for  the  development  of 
roads  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  You  mean  he  comes  here 
as  a  right  and  privilege. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  sooner 
or  later  these  debts  which  are  being  incurred 
by  the  government  of  this  province  have  to 
be  retired. 

I  submit  the  time  has  come  for  this  govern- 
ment to  clearly  define,  and  set  out,  a  long- 
range  and  workable  policy  with  respect  to 
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highways  and  highway  construction  in 
Ontario.  This  programme  should  state  a 
suggested  time  schedule,  an  order  of  priority, 
in  which  the  programme  is  to  be  developed. 
This  programme  must  be  free  from  political 
interference,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  party  that  is  temporarily  charged  with 
this  responsibility  to  so  state  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  about  concludes 
my  remarks.  For  lack  of  a  better  way  of 
expressing  myself,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  that  it  is  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful  that  the  estimates  for  this 
proposed  expenditure  are  not  on  the  desks  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
at  this  time. 

I  want  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  for  his  broad  view  of  the  highways 
and  roads  of  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  previously.  If  he  had  travelled 
through  the  north  and  northwestern  Ontario 
a  few  years  ago,  and  had  viewed  the  roads 
that  were  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  today 
to  cover  that  same  area,  he  will  see  a 
tremendous  improvement. 

I  can  only  say  this,  in  looking  at  it,  I  want 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  on  this  official 
road  map  we  had  presented  to  us  a  few 
weeks  ago.  And  looking  at  it,  there  is  a 
picture  there  that  is  an  example  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  province  today. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  in  favour  of  this 
map,  too. 

Mr.  Noden:    That  is  fine. 

We  see  here,  a  period  of  the  time  when 
the  fur  traders,  voyageurs  in  1760,  at  around 
the  time  the  British  took  over  Canada, 
covered  the  first  highway,  or,  if  you  will, 
waterway,  between  eastern  and  western 
Canada.  Today  I  would  say  that  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  building  two  transconti- 
nental highways  across  Ontario,  and  it  is  a 
credit  to  this  government.  The  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  are  moving  forward  with 
this  building  programme. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Noden:  If  he  wants  a  job,  just  come 
up  our  way  and  we  will  give  him  a  pick 
and  shovel  to  take  part  in  this  movement. 
No  federal  monies  come  our  way  to  help  pay 
for  this  construction. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Noden:  This  highway,  that  I  speak  of, 
was  first  travelled  in  1688,  then  in  1791  by 
the  first  white  explorer.  La  Verendrye 
travelled  this  way  as  well.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  well-known  routes  across  Canada. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  told  us 
today  that  the  north  shore  route  would  be 
completed  late  this  year,  following  and  paral- 
leling the  original  route  of  200  years  ago. 
The  work  programme  is  now  continuing  on 
highway  No.  11  from  the  Lakehead  through 
to  the  town  of  Rainy  River.  There  is  work 
going  on  at  the  present  time  west  of  Atikokan 
and  over  the  Rainy  Lake,  and  the  Rainy  Lake 
causeway.  And  from  there,  we  go  on  to 
the  town  of  Rainy  River. 

I  might  mention  to  hon.  members  today, 
that  the  international  bridge  between  the  town 
of  Rainy  River  and  Baudette,  Minnesota,  will 
be  officially  opened  on  July  30  of  this  year. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  mentioned  to  hon. 
members  that  this  will  be  a  route  of  some 
1,200  miles.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  road  of  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles  starting  at  the  Quebec 
boundary. 

I  know  that  The  Department  of  Highways 
are  doing  a  remarkable  job  in  pushing  this 
forward  for  this  reason,  they  realize  the 
increase  in  transportation  which  will  come 
because  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I  know 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  has 
had  this  vision,  too,  because  he  is  the  one 
who  instigated  it  in  the  first  place. 

At  the  present  time,  the  deep  seaport  is 
under  construction  at  the  Lakehead  cities,  and 
that  means  that  we  have  to  compete  with  the 
deep   seaport   of   Duluth,    Minnesota. 

They  have  two  highways  going  west.  We 
have  one  highway  at  the  present  time  going 
west.  We  will  have  another  one  which  is 
now  under  construction— highway  No.  11— 
and  it  will  make  it  possible  for  the  cargoes 
that  land  at  the  Lakehead  cities  to  arrive 
at  the  Saskatchewan  boundary  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  cargo  is  being  unloaded  at 
the  deep  seaport  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

So  hon.  members  can  see,  and  understand 
the  importance  of  this  highway  that  is  under 
construction,  and  what  it  will  mean  to  north- 
western Ontario  and  all  of  Ontario.  The 
government  is  indeed  keeping  up  with  the 
times  in  the  building  of  its  highways  through- 
out this  province. 

And  I  am  sure,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  as  northern  Ontario  expands  and 
develops  and  progresses,  it  is  going  to  mean 
very  much  to  the  future  of  all  this  province, 
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and  I  can  only  say,  that  with  the  present 
development  programme  that  is  going  for- 
ward, Ontario  will  move  forward  in  the  same 
manner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  at 
this  particular  time. 

There  have  been  a  couple  of  very  lengthy 
speeches  made  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  highways,  and  I  must  admit  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  surprised  me 
by  the  brevity  of  his  speech,  and  that  was 
how  I  was  caught  napping,  so  to  speak. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  and  the  amount  of  ground 
covered,  I  hope  to  avoid  going  over  ground 
that  has  already  been  covered.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  comments  I  would  like  to 
make  with  regard  to  these  estimates  in 
general  terms,  and  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
general  policies  of  the  department. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
reference  to  a  point  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  actually  we  have  reached  the  point, 
apparently,  where  the  government  finds  it 
necessary  to  hold  the  line,  or  perhaps  even 
cut  back  on  highway  expenditures.  Now,  I 
would   point   out,    Mr.    Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  listened  to  his  speech 
on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  did  mention  that 
point  in  the  budget.  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
go  over  what  I  said  in  the  budget.  I  would 
have  thought,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would,  by  this  time, 
have  adopted  all  of  the  suggestions  1  made 
in  the  budget,  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  is  faced.  He  has  not 
adopted  any  of  them  that  I  know  of,  but  I 
will  not  go  over  them.  I  would,  however, 
merely  point  out  that  we  are  in  this  situation 
with  regard  to  highways,  and  on  other  matters, 
because  in  this  province  we  simply  have  not 
faced  up  to  the  problem  of  raising  more 
revenues. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  suggestions.  I 
made  suggestions  in  the  budget  debate  for 
measures  which  would  raise  at  least  $100 
million  a  year  of  additional  revenue  in  this 
province  and  probably  more.  In  fact,  just 
one  of  my  suggestions  would  raise  more 
than  $50  million  a  year. 


My  hon.  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald)  yesterday, 
in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, made  a  proposal  which  he  has  made 
before,  and  got  much  the  same  answer  as 
before,  that  it  is  a  very  good  idea  but  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  suggestions  have 
to  be  accepted.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
do  have  to  face  up  to  this  problem.  We 
cannot  avoid  it  any  longer.  Highway  traffic 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  yet  the 
government  is  forced  into  the  situation  where 
it  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  development 
simply  because  it  does  not  have  sufficient 
revenues. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  and  in  his  very 
detailed  analysis  of  the  policies  of  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  must  say  that 
I  thought  that  he  was  making  some  very  con- 
structive suggestions  and  that  his  analysis 
was  a  very  useful  one,  until  he  got  lost  in  the 
fog  of  Liberal  policy  where  all  his  hon. 
colleagues  are  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  tried  to  explain  Liberal 
policy,  I  must  say,  he  was  completely  lost. 
That  is  no  criticism  of  him,  because  how 
could  anyone  in  the  world  ever  find  their 
way  through  that  fog?  The  hon.  member, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  his  party,  dwelt  at 
great  length  with  the  question  of  toll  roads, 
and  I  thought  that  now  at  last  we  are  getting 
a  concrete  suggestion  from  the  Liberal  party 
on  where  money  is  to  come  from. 

But  in  the  end  it  appeared  that  they  are 
not  in  favour  of  toll  roads.  They  are  not 
against  them,  but  they  are  not  in  favour  of 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mystery  where  they 
stand  on  the  matter.  Why  they  raise  the 
matter  is  beyond  me.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned- 
Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Where  does  he  stand  on  toll  roads? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  seems  interested  to  know  what  my 
position  is  on  toll  roads.  I  am  against  toll 
roads.  I  am  against  any  tax  which  is 
essentially  regressive  in  its  impact,  at  least 
until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  other  very 
substantial  possibilities  for  raising  revenues 
which  we  have  not  even  come  close  to 
exhausting— all  the  other  possibilities  for  rais- 
ing revenues  in  this  province  on  a  progressive 
basis. 

This  is  a  matter  which  irritates  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
and  his  hon.  colleagues.  I  realize  that  it 
irritates  him  greatly.    I  am  not  suggesting  that 
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he  has  to  accept  our  very  sound  and  con- 
structive proposals.  It  is  his  privilege  to  be 
wrong  as  usual,  but  I  do  submit  that  it  is  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  to  constantly  urge 
increased  expenditures  in  this  province  with- 
out indicating  some  way  in  which  increased 
monies  can  be  raised.  We  have  reached  a 
point  in  this  province  where  we  certainly 
cannot  spend  more  money  without  raising 
more  money. 

Another  suggestion  that  was  made  by  the 
Liberals— what  kind  of  suggestion  it  was  I 
do  not  know— but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  monies  raised  from  highway  operations 
should  be  earmarked  for  highways  expendi- 
tures. 

What  in  heaven's  name  that  would  accom- 
plish I  do  not  know.  We  are  already 
spending  substantially  more  money  on  high- 
ways than  we  are  raising  from  highway 
sources,  and  if  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  official 
Opposition  are  of  the  opinion  that  earmarking 
a  fund  increases  the  amount  of  money  in  it, 
then  they  certainly  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
even  the  most  elementary- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Do  you  not  have  any  faith  in  this 
province? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  no  faith  in  merely  ear- 
marking funds.  That  does  not  make  them 
any  greater. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  has  no  faith  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position is  the  man  who  has  no  faith,  because 
the  spokesman  for  his  party  made  a  suggestion 
that  we  should  finance  highways  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Now,  if  we  did  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  would  reduce  the  money  in 
this  budget  appropriated  for  highways. 

I  suggested  that  it  was  unfortunate  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  address,  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  felt  it  necessary  to 
try  to  explain  Liberal  policy.  Unfortunately 
he  got  completely  lost  after  having  made  a 
very  good  analysis  of  the  estimates  that  are 
before  us. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  at  this  time,  and  that  is  The 
Department  of  Highways'  persistent  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  discrimination  against  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  generally.  There  are  two  or  three  points 
that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  in  illustrating 
this  point. 

First,  I  would  like  to  read  a  resolution  that 
was  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Toronto  on 


February  1,  1960,  and  circulated  to  all  hon. 
members  from  the  Toronto  area,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved  that, 

Whereas  the  provincial  government  sub- 
sidizes expenditures  for  the  construction, 
improvement,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
roads  and  streets  to  the  amount  of  33% 
per  cent,  in  Toronto,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  other  municipalities  50  per  cent,  or 
more;  and  whereas  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  a  distributing  centre,  and  heavy  trucks 
travelling  to  and  from  the  city  cause  serious 
damage  to  roadways  of  the  city;  and 
whereas  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the 
vehicular  traffic  using  city  roadways 
emanates  from  adjacent  municipalities 
that  receive  provincial  subsidies  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  their  roadways 
costs,  which  extraordinary  usage  of  city 
roadways  creates  greater  deterioration, 
resulting  in  much  larger  expenditures  to 
the  city  for  repair,  reconstruction  and 
maintenance  of  roadways; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  be  petitioned  to  provide 
that,  in  cities  exceeding  a  population  of 
100,000,  such  roadway  expenditures  be 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  resolution 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
request,  and  one  which  I  submit  the 
department  and  the  government  should  act 
upon.  Surely  the  city  of  Toronto  is  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  on  matters  of 
this  kind  as  other  municipalities  in  the  area 
or  in  the  province. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  raise  to 
illustrate  this  policy  of  discrimination  is  the 
refusal  of  the  provincial  government  to  give 
any  consideration  to  paying  grants  towards 
the  construction  of  subways  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Now,  technically  a  subway  is  not  a  high- 
way, I  am  quite  aware  of  that  fact,  but  a 
subway  is  a  substitute  for  highways.  The 
construction  of  subways  will  make  unneces- 
sary the  construction  of  arterial  roads  to  the 
degree  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  that  no  arterial 
roads  will  be  necessary,  but  the  construction 
of  subways  will  reduce  the  need  for  arterial 
road   construction. 

In  fact,  almost  every  expert  on  transporta- 
tion I  have  ever  heard  of  indicates  that  this 
is  the  most  economical  way  of  providing 
transportation  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 
Subways  will  be  more  economical  in  the  long 
run  than  the  construction  of  arterial   roads. 
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Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order,  this  matter  is  a  subject  of  a 
resolution  that  is  on  the  order  paper.  The 
hon.  member  is  deliberately  wandering  on  to 
this  subject  to— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  talking  about  this  sub- 
ject long  before  he  ever  heard   of  it,   so— 

Mr.  Wren:  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Bryden:    Subways    are   an   important 
substitute  for  highways. 

Mr.  Wren:  There  is  a  resolution  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  complete  my 
remarks  on  this  particular  point,  I  would 
submit  to  the  government  that  it  is  adopting 
an  extremely  shortsighted  policy  in  refusing 
to  make  grants  for  subway  construction  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  which  is  the 
only  area  where  any  subways  are  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  long  run  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  encourage  subway  construction 
and  avoid  highway  construction,  because  in 
relation  to  the  traffic  carried  that  is  a  more 
efficient  type  of  construction. 

The  present  policies  of  the  department  and 
of  the  government  produce  the  exact  opposite 
effect.  They  tend  to  encourage  the  munici- 
pality to  construct  expressways  rather  than 
subways,  and  that  policy,  I  submit,  will  be 
costly  not  only  to  the  municipality,  but  to 
the  department  and  the  government  in  the 
long  run. 

I  submit  that  the  department  should  recon- 
sider it,  and  adopt  a  policy  of  assisting 
subway  construction  as  well  as  highway 
construction. 

A  third  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to, 
relating  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  question  of  the  road 
to  Malton  airport.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  the  board  of  trade  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister 
on  July  16,  1959.  I  received  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  I  believe  all  hon.  members  of 
the   Legislature  received   a  copy. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  He  does 
not  put  any  faith  in  the  board  of  trade 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  put  great  faith  in  any 
recommendations  of  the  board  of  trade.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  organization.  It  is 
doing  very  fine  work.  Like  all  organizations 
it  makes  mistakes,  but  it  certainly  does 
some  very  excellent  work  in  this  area  as  its 
sister  boards   do   in  other   areas. 


Certainly  the  matter  it  raised  in  this  letter 
of  July  16,  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  matter  of 
greatest  importance.  That  is  the  proposal  that 
the  province  should  take  over  as  a  provincial 
highway  the  road  to  Malton  airport,  and 
build  it  into— they  suggest  ultimately,  I  would 
suggest  almost  immediately— build  it  a  limited 
access  divided  highway. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  government 
on  this  matter  is  very  hard  to  believe.  If 
the  hon.  Minister  has  made  any  policy  state- 
ment on  this  representation  from  the  board 
of  trade,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  it,  it 
would  save  a  few  minutes  of  time  for  the 
House.  But,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  made 
no  statement  on  it  at  all,  although  the  matter 
has  been  before  him  as  far  as  the  board  of 
trade  is  concerned  since  last  July,  and 
actually  for  a  great  deal  longer  than  that. 

Here  we  have  the  major  airport  of  the 
province,  indeed  probably  the  major  airport 
of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  major  international 
airports  of  the  world. 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  airport  by  undertaking  a 
programme— a  very  costly  but  necessary  pro- 
gramme—of reconstructing  the  entire  airport 
to  make  its  services  suitable  for  its  highly 
important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
country.  But  we  have  no  proper  access  to 
this  airport,  even  at  the  present  time.  When 
the  new  airport  comes  into  operation,  I  hate 
to  think  what  the  traffic  conditions  are  going 
to  be  like  from  highway  No.  27  over  to 
Malton. 

That  stretch  of  road  at  the  present  time  is 
part  of  the  county  of  Peel  road  system.  Now 
it  is  quite  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  to 
expect  that  the  county  of  Peel  is  going  to 
take  responsibility  for  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  road  of  the  kind  that  is  necessary  for 
serving  an  international  airport.  Obviously 
the  county  of  Peel  cannot  do  that  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  it.  The  only  reason- 
able alternative  is  for  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  road  and  make  it  part 
of  the  provincial  highway  system. 

Those  are  3  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  3  very 
important  points,  which  illustrate  my  claim 
that  this  government  and  this  department  is 
seriously  discriminating  against  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  the  municipality  of  Metropol- 
itan Toronto. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
advocate  any  preferred  treatment  for  Toronto 
or  its  Metropolitan  area  by  this  department, 
or  by  any  other  department  of  government. 
I  would  hate  to  see  Toronto  get  any  preferred 
treatment  over  other  parts  of  the  province. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
most  strenuously  to  a  programme  of  studied 
discrimination  against  this  area.    Now  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  the  Gardiner 
expressway? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Thirty- three  per  cent,  of  the 
cost,  that  is  all,  33  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Get  your  facts  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  I  agree.  On  that 
particular  point,  I  made  a  rather  rapid  state- 
ment but  I  still  have  the  facts  before  him, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  well  aware  of— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Only  one  of  his  errors. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  have 
made  in  some  time. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  quite  a  job  to  get  him  to 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  However,  I  have  never  claimed 
to  be  infallible,  and  I  admit  I  made  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  on  that  point.  However,  my 
case  is  well  documented,  my  basic  proposi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  statements  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  made  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  has  been  dealing  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  distribution  of 
revenues  as  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments. 

He  has  frequently  claimed,  and  with  no 
little  justice,  that  it  is  important  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  adopt  policies 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  strangling  or 
retarding  the  development  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  which  is  the  key  industrial  province 
of  Canada.  He  has  pointed  out,  and  I  agree 
with  considerable  justice,  that  the  growth  of 
the  whole  of  Canada  is  to  an  important  degree 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Now  that  argument  certainly  has  validity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  there  is  equal  validity 
and  perhaps  even  greater  validity  in  the 
proposition  that  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
Toronto,  and  the  area  surrounding  it,  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  development  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
will  not  continue  if  development  in  this  area 
is  strangled  or  retarded  because  of  inadequate 
services. 

Yet,  on  this  matter  of  road  transportation 
and  transportation  generally,  which  in  a  large 
metropolitan  area  inevitably  includes  sub- 
ways, both  the  city  and  the  Metropolitan 
municipality   of  Toronto   are  having   serious 


difficulty  in  coping  with  the  problems  which 
they  are  faced  with. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  realistic  change 
of  policy  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  insure  that  the  municipalities 
in  this  area  are  able  to  cope  with  the  serious 
transportation  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced.  Otherwise,  the  development  of  this 
area  will  suffer,  and  that  inevitably  means 
that  the  development  of  Ontario— and  indeed 
of  the  whole  of  Canada— will  suffer  to  some 
degree. 

I  was  very  interested  to  note  that,  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  provincial  election,  namely, 
on  May  1,  1959,  both  of  the  evening  news- 
papers in  the  city  of  Toronto  carried  stories 
to  the  effect  that  The  Department  of  High- 
ways has  under  consideration— or  it  was 
alleged  to  have  under  consideration— a  new 
programme  of  paying  all  construction  and 
maintenance  costs  of  expressways  and  pro- 
vincial highway  links  through  built-up  areas. 

This  was  the  story,  quite  unofficial  I  admit, 
though  it  is  quite  hard  to  believe  that  these 
newspapers  thought  it  up  all  by  themselves. 
But  this  was  the  story  that  appeared  in  both 
Toronto  evening  newspapers  on  the  eve  of 
the  calling  of  the  last  provincial  election. 

I  may  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Metro 
executive  committee,  Mr.  Frederick  Gardiner, 
stepped  forward  like  a  good  soldier  and 
pointed  out  that,  if  this  policy  was  adopted, 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  boon  for  the  Metro 
Toronto  area.  He  recognized  that  it  would 
not  involve  direct  subsidization  of  subway 
construction,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
pointed  out  that  such  a  policy  would  save 
Metro  municipality  $8  million  or  $9  million 
a  year  on  other  highway  costs,  and  that 
amount  of  money  would  thereby  be  made 
available  for  subway  construction,  which 
would  mean  that  the  programme  of  subway 
construction  would  be  greatly  speeded  up. 

To  all  of  this,  we  were  treated  at  great 
length  just  before  the  last  provincial  election 
was  called,  and  I  must  say  that  was  the 
last  I  ever  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
story  had  any  foundation  or  not.  Certainly, 
the  hon.  Minister,  right  before  a  provincial 
election,  saw  no  need  to  deny  it. 

So  the  impression  was  created  throughout 
the  Metro  area,  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
that  something  was  really  going  to  be  done  to 
assist  Metro  Toronto  and  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  handling  their  very  difficult  transportation 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  that  story 
was  purely  speculative,  it  did  not  represent 
any   government   policy,    and  what  is   even 
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more  unfortunate,  there  appears  to  be  no 
change  in  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  or  The  Department  of 
Highways,  in  its  treatment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area.  We  can  only  assume,  I  take 
it,  that  Toronto  will  continue  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  for  yet  another  year.  This,  I 
think,  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  highway  estimates, 
and  I  do  mean  a  few.  I  will  promise  this 
House  that  I  will  not  waste  the  time  that 
some  of  the  hon.  members  have  during  the 
past  weeks.  Nor  have  I  brought  all  the 
requests  from  my  riding  to  read  to  hon.  mem- 
bers this  afternoon. 

In  my  opinion,  highways  are  the  key  to 
our  future  prosperity  and  growth.  Before 
I  go  any  further  on  that,  I  would  just  like, 
as  a  new  member  of  this  Legislature,  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Frost 
government,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
and  two  former  Ministers,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Ontario,  and  George  Doucette, 
a  former  provincial  Minister  from  Lanark 
county,  for  the  splendid  jobs  that  they  have 
done  on  highways  since  the  last  world  war. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  always  go  back 
40  years. 

Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  perhaps  I  can.  I  will 
tell  him  a  story  about  that,  too.  I  remember 
the  Hepburn  regime. 

When  I  speak  of  highways  I  mean  all 
highways,  including  King's  highways,  second- 
ary highways,  suburban  roads,  county  roads, 
township  roads,  development  roads,  and  roads 
to  resources.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  that  we  have  broken  all  records 
in  highway  construction  in  Ontario. 

Along  with  this  expansion  programme,  we 
have  a  winter  maintenance  programme  second 
to   none   on   the   North  American    continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
highways  are  the  key  to  our  future  prosperity 
in  Ontario.  I  would  like  to  enlarge  on  this 
for  a  moment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  I  would 
say  that  farmers  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  highways  and  highway  transportation 
every  day  to  market  their  produce. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  we  depend 
on  our  highways  to  transport  children  to  and 
from  schools.  Highways  have  enabled  us  to 
build  central  schools  in  our  rural  areas,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  our  educational  pro- 
gramme. 


For  the  tourist  industy,  the  lumbering 
industry,  the  factory  worker,  yes  in  fact,  for 
everyone,  we  are  depending  on  highways 
more  and  more. 

I  need  not  remind  this  House  that  the 
automotive  business  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Ontario,  and  without  highways  this  could 
not  be  so. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  remind  this  House  that  the  automobile 
population  has  increased  over  2.5  times;  com- 
mercial vehicles  2.5  times;  and  buses  have 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Along  with 
this  increase  in  automotive  transportation,  I 
find  that  all  vehicles  are  doubling  their  mile- 
age per  year. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  our  highways  and  take 
care  of  the  traffic  that  we  expect  in  the  next 
10  years,  we  will  have  to  triple  our  efforts 
in  building  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it  is  easy  to 
criticize,  and  unless  criticism  is  constructive, 
it  would  be  better  left  unsaid.  But  I  do 
think,  with  our  large  expansion  programme, 
perhaps  we  should  sit  down  and  analyze 
our  problems  or  reorganize  our  efforts  so 
that  we  can  do  the  job  expected  of  us  in  the 
future. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  administra- 
tion costs  are  high  in  comparison  to  the 
money  we  are  spending  in  expansion.  Perhaps 
I  am  wrong  in  my  thinking,  but  I  am  willing 
to  be  corrected  if  someone  will  prove  that 
I  am  incorrect  in  this  assumption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  too  many 
supervisors  who  are  supervising  the  super- 
visors, too  many  generals  and  not  enough 
privates.  We  have  an  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation of  service  between  township  roads  and 
highways.  And  I  do  think  that  we  could 
sit  down  and,  with  some  study,  we  could  save 
many  dollars  in  costly  equipment  and  dupli- 
cation of  this  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  listening  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  perhaps  I  misunderstood  or 
I  did  not  hear  him,  but  I  did  not  hear  high- 
way No.  7  being  mentioned  from  Peter- 
borough east  to  Perth.  And  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  there 
is  18  miles  from  Kaladar  to  Sharbot  Creek 
which  happens  to  be  in  my  riding.  If  they 
are  not  going  to  call  upon  a  contract  for 
construction  this  year,  I  wish  he  would 
reconsider,  because  I  do  want  to  go  back 
home  and  live  there  for  the  balance  of  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Ontario  gave 
us  a  mandate  on  June  11  last  year,  to  carry 
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on  programmes  which  this  government  has 
instituted  over  the  years.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  meet  that  challenge  regardless  of  what 
we  hear  from  the  Opposition  benches.  So 
I  would  suggest,  in  closing,  that  we  look  at 
highway  estimates  very  carefully,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  them  so  that  we  can  again  tell 
the  people  of  our  accomplishments  during  this 
session   of  the   Legislature. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  more  than  pleased  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  for  Frontenac-Adding- 
ton  mention  the  fact  that  highways  have 
headed  the  development  and  growth.  The 
farmers  depend  more  and  more  on  them. 
Education  depends  on  them,  in  fact  I  would 
conclude  that  what  he  mentioned  is  that 
highways  are  one  of  the  arteries  of  industry 
and  commerce.  We,  in  the  Windsor  area, 
readily  realize  that. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  in  a  speech 
to  the  Essex  county  auto  club  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  on  March  15,  that  highway  No. 
401  would  not  be  completed  until  1963,  and 
that  this  was  the  last  section  of  highway  No. 
401  to  be  completed.  That  is  the  section 
between  Tilbury  and  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Windsor  and  Essex  county  are  quite 
perturbed  about  this  long  delay,  about  that 
section  of  highway  No.  401  being  the  last 
of  highway  No.  401  scheduled  for  completion. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  business  and  industry 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  type  of  high- 
way before  establishing  an  operation.  The 
numerous  fairly  good  4-lane  roads  in  the 
Toronto  area  have  certainly  given  this  area 
an  added  advantage  when  it  comes  to  the 
attraction  of  new  industry.  The  highways 
could  be  considered,  I  should  say  could  be 
proven,   to   be   industry  incubators. 

With  highway  No.  401  completed  today, 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  Windsor's 
10,000  unemployed,  would  more  than  likely 
be  substantially  reduced  by  an  influx  of  new 
industry.  Now,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  an 
editorial  from  the  Windsor  Star  on  January 
12,   1960,  concerning  highway  building: 

None  will  deny  the  necessity  of  a  new 
high  level  bridge  over  the  Welland  canal 
near  St.  Catharines,  Its  6  traffic  lanes 
alleviate  a  traffic  bottleneck.  It  will  cost 
$17  million,  and  another  similar  one  is 
planned  for  further  along  the  canal  near 
Queenston. 

The  hon.  Fred  Cass,  Minister  of  High- 
ways, explains  it  will  facilitate  tourists 
-using  the  New  York  thruway,   the   Queen 


Elizabeth  Way,  the  Burlington  Bridge 
skyway  and  highway  No.  401.  That  it 
should   do. 

We  do  wish  Mr.  Cass  would  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  this  area  as  he  applies 
to   the  Niagara  district. 

More  tourists  cross  the  border  at  Wind- 
sor than  at  Niagara  Falls  or  any  other  port 
of  entry.  Yet  all  they  have  is  a  30-mile 
stretch  of  modern  highway  to  Tilbury. 
They  must  putter  along  on  an  obsolete  2- 
lane  highway  from  Tilbury  to  London. 
Tourists  at  Niagara  Falls  have  little  distance 
to  travel  before  getting  on  long  stretches 
of  modern  Ontario  highways  reaching  up 
into  the  Muskoka  area  and  far  east  of 
Toronto. 

People  in  southwestern  Ontario  do  not 
complain  about  highway  needs  of  other 
parts  of  the  province  being  met.  They 
only  complain,  and  rightly  so,  that  our 
needs   are   neglected. 

Now  that  is  the  complete  editorial  from 
the  Windsor  Star.  I  would  not  say  that  our 
needs  are  neglected  in  our  area,  but  they  do 
not  get  the  sufficient  attention  that  we  pos- 
sibly rightly  deserve. 

Now,  another  editorial  following  the  hon. 

Minister's   speech   at  the   Essex   county   auto 

club  on  March  15  is  from  the  Windsor  Star 

dated    March    17,    "Ontario   Roads."     I    will 

only  read  parts  of  this  article  as  it  is  lengthy: 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  fairly  adequate 

highway    system    insofar    as    its    length    is 

concerned.    There  are  very  few  places  of 

any  consequence,  even  in  northern  Ontario, 

not  linked  by  highways,  but  highways  are 

two  dimensional,  length  and  width.    It  is 

in   width   that   our  most  heavily   travelled 

roads,    apart   from   the   stretches   of   super 

highways,  are  deficient.  We  do  not  compare 

in  dual  highways,   expressways,   etc.,  with 

some  bordering  states. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  dilly- 
dallying with  the  construction  of  the  miss- 
ing link  of  highway  No.  401  in  south- 
western Ontario.  This  highway  does,  or 
will  when  completed,  serve  a  heavily 
populated  area  in  addition  to  carrying  a 
large  volume  of  tourist  traffic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Windsor  and  Essex 
county  district  would  certainly  appreciate  the 
speeding  up  of  highway  No.  401.  Let  us 
set  that  target  date  a  little  earlier  than  1963. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  can  relax.  My  remarks 
are  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  attack, 
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nor  to  irritate,  but  simply  to  ascertain  this 
government's  thinking  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  in  the  building  of  the  east-west 
subway  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  made 
mention  of  a  resolution  made  some  months 
ago.  May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that,  just  last  week, 
the  Toronto  city  council  passed  a  resolution 
enlisting  the  aid  of  all  municipalities  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  enlisting  their 
aid  in  making  representations  to  this  govern- 
ment in  order  to  get  some  assistance,  some 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  building  the 
east-west  subway. 

May  I  be  permitted  now,  Mr.  Chairman— 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake— may  I  be 
permitted  to  read  into  the  record  where  the 
Liberal  party  stands  in  relation  to  subway 
aid.  On  Wednesday,  January  27,  1960,  and 
I  read  from  the  Toronto  Telegram,  a  reputable 
and  responsible  newspaper,  which  is  read,  of 
course,  from  end  to  end  by  my  hon.  friends 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  This  is 
what    it    has    to    say    in    the    sub-headline: 

Liberals'  Subway  Aid  Move  Axed 
I  quote: 

Provincial  help  for  subway  construction 
was  part  of  an  11 -point  programme  revealed 
by  Ontario  Liberals  yesterday,  but  3  of  the 
points  were  immediately  ruled  out  of  order. 

Here  is  one  of  the  points.  One  of  the 
resolutions  was  that: 

The  government  extend  the  principle 
of  road  subsidies  to  the  construction  of 
subways. 

Now  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  specifi- 
cally to  the  east-west  subway  in  the  Metro- 
politan area.  Let  me  read  to  hon.  members 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  do  not  propose 
to  address  them  at  length— a  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  council,  chaired  of  course 
by  Mr.  Fred  Gardiner,  and  this  is  the  wording 
of  the  resolution— this  was  passed  on  January 
28,  1958: 

The  executive  committee  now  recom- 
mends that  the  Metropolitan  council 
authorize  the  executive  committee  to  seek 
appointments,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Minister  of  Labour,  representing 
the  Dominion  government,  and  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  to  ascertain  what 
contribution  each  government  will  make 
towards  the  cost  of  constructing  an  east- 
west  rapid  transit  project,  if  such  project 


is   undertaken   by   the   Metropolitan   Cor- 
poration. 

I  am  informed  that  either  Mr.  Gardiner 
or  a  committee  on  his  behalf  interviewed 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province, 
and  as  usual  he  smiled  and— with  a  benevolent 
spreading  of  his  hands— they  left  with  prom- 
ises but  promises  of  no  money.  Let  me  go 
further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a   question? 

Mr.  Gould:  I  am  asking  the  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  ask  him  if  he  ever 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  subsidy  of  the 
subway  with   the   hon.   member  for   Bruce. 

Mr.  Gould:  May  I  go  further,  I  expected 
a  much  better  question  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  if  he 
has  not  discussed  it  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  would  he  consider  discussing  it 
with  him? 

Mr.  Gould:  May  I  answer  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  by  saying  that  he  is  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  I  am  asking  the  questions  at  the 
present  time.  Let  me  read  this  statement 
to  hon.  members,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  also  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  who  I  understand  is  a  most  intimate 
and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Fred  G.  Gardiner, 
QC,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council.  May  I  say  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  under  Mr.  Gardiner  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Metropolitan  council.  This  is  what 
he  has  to  say  in  relation  to  this  question. 
Please  permit  me  to  quote: 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  with  500,000 
motor  vehicles— almost  one-tenth  of  those 
in  Canada— is  building  and  spreading  at 
a  greater  rate  than  any  other  urban  area 
in  the  country.  Last  year's  road  bill  was 
around  $20  million,  and  even  with  that 
we  are  falling  faster  and  faster  behind 
the  need  for  more  expressways  and  wider 
city  streets  to  accommodate  more  and 
more  cars. 

Let  me  go  further,  and  these  are  the  words 

of  Mr.  Gardiner: 

It  is  now  painfully  obvious  that  building 
a  succession  of  expressways,  each  of  which 
will  be  filled  the  day  it  is  opened,  with 
the  traffic  it  will  generate,  will  not  solve 
the  traffic  and  transportation  problems  of 
any    community.     What    will    solve    the 
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problem  is  a  practical  and  effective  com- 
bination of  expressways  and  rapid  transit. 

In  smaller  cities,  the  bus  or  trolley  coach 
can  still  do  the  job.  But  in  larger  cities 
where  distances  are  long,  where  schedules 
must  be  maintained,  and  where  rapid  transit 
must  be  rapid,  the  desired  result  cannot 
be  accomplished  if  the  rapid  transit  and 
motor  vehicles  are  snarled  up  together  on 
the  same  streets. 

In  Canada,  and  particularly  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  we  are  fortunate  that 
tremendous  capital  investments  have  not 
already  been  made  in  public  transit  systems 
which  are  located  in  the  wrong  places.  We 
now  know  the  direction  in  which  expansion 
will  occur,  and  in  a  large  measure  where 
public  transit  should  go.  Most  Canadian 
cities  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
traffic  jams  are  not  going  to  disappear  by 
themselves,  but  in  fact  are  getting  steadily 
worse  in  spite  of  anything  they  do. 

We  are  coming  slowly  but  surely  to  the 
conclusion  that  traffic  congestion  in  our 
metropolitan  cities  has  become  a  national 
emergency,  and  that  more  money  must  be 
procured  from  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  to  provide  a  solution,  and 
furthermore  that  rapid  transit  must  be 
improved  with  buses,  trolley  coaches  and 
subways  in  order  that  it  may  be  restored 
as  a  primary  method  of  urban  travel. 

Permit  me  to  go  further  and  state  the 
simple  fact  that  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments are  not  being  realistic  when  they  turn 
their  backs  on  city  transportation  problems. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  automobile,  not  of  the 
horse  and  buggy.  The  costs  of  roads  and  of 
acquiring  land  for  them  are  beyond  the  city's 
means.  The  senior  governments  must  take 
on  such  projects  or  give  the  cities  new  sources 
of  revenue.  These  costs  cannot  be  paid  for 
out  of  taxes  on  real  estate. 

Such  pleas  are  being  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  they  cannot  be  explained 
away,  or  brushed  off,  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment pleading  The  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867,  and  saying  constitutionally  they 
cannot  consider  the  welfare  of  60  per  cent, 
of  our  citizens  who  live  in  metropolitan  areas. 
It  is  from  the  metropolitan  areas  they  get 
the  cash  to  fill  the  cash  registers. 

Although  the  Dominion  government  now 
collects  more  than  $500  million  a  year  in 
excise  tax  and  sales  tax  on  cars,  and  sales 
tax  on  gas,  none  of  it  goes  back  to  the  cities 
where  car  owners  pay  at  least  half  of  it  all. 

I   conclude   with    Mr.   Gardiner's   remarks 


by  reading  this  paragraph  from  an  address 
made  by  him: 

Rapid  transit  is  essential,  and  should  be 
contributed  by  the  province  and  recognized 
by  the  Dominion  in  its  dealings  with  the 
problems  so  far,  so  that  our  metropolitan 
areas— which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
revenue  of  both  levels  of  government- 
may  not  be  strangled  by  motor  traffic  and 
their  development  parallels. 

On  the  provincial  level,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  public  money  on  roads, 
expressways,  and  parkways  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  motor  vehicles,  and  on  the  federal 
level  we  do  not  hesitate  to  subsidize  rail- 
way and  air  travel.  But  for  some  reason, 
the  Dominion  and  the  province  shy  away 
from  the  subsidization  of  public  transit  as 
though  it  had  leprosy,  when  in  fact,  it  is 
our  only  hope  for  the  solution  of  our  mass 
transportation  problems  in  our  metropolitan 
cities. 

Now  then,  may  I  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks  of  another  reputable  Conservative, 
the  mayor  of  all  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  This  is  from  an  address  made  by 
him  on  January  5,  1960,  and  I  quote: 

The  subway,  at  a  cost  fairly  in  line  with 
the  cost  of  expressways,  will  remove  traffic 
from  congested  streets  and  speed  it  across 
town  to  areas  where  it  can  be  easily 
handled  along  surface  roads.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  one  subway  is  more  effec- 
tive than  6  surface  highways,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  provincial  government  will 
recognize  this,  and  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  subways  on  at  least  the 
same  basis  as  surface  highways. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Conservatives  do  not  play 
politics,  do  they? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  does  the  hon.  member 
stand  on  this? 

Mr.  Gould:  May  I  proceed?  Again  I  read 
to  hon.  members  from  the  reputable  news- 
paper, the  Toronto  Telegram,  and  this  is 
from  the  edition  of  Friday,  February  26, 
1960.  It  is  headed  a  "Stand  Pat  Budget",  and 
I  will  just  quote  a  paragraph  or  two,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Chairman: 

There  is,  however,  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. Notably  absent  from  the  govern- 
ment spending  plans  is  assistance  for 
construction  of  Toronto's  east-west  subway. 

And  it  goes  further- 
But  it  detracts  in  no  way  from  Toronto's 
contention  that  provision  of  rapid  transit 
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in  a  metropolitan  centre  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  province  as  provision  of  high- 
ways and  expressways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  common  fact  that, 
under  The  Highway  Improvements  Act,  this 
province  contributes  to  the  building  of  Metro's 
main  highways  and  bridges,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  government  is  hesitant 
about  applying  that  principle  to  the  construc- 
tion of  subways.  So  I  conclude  this  phase 
of  my  submission,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  asking 
these  questions. 

Why  did,  and  why  does,  this  government 
refuse  to  deal  with  this  question? 

Why  does  not  this  government  make  pro- 
visions for  contribution  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Metro  Toronto  east-west  subway? 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  the  floor 
of  this  House,  may  I  trespass  upon  your  kind- 
ness in  proceeding  further  with  another  mat- 
ter which  comes  under  highways. 

May  I  say  that  I,  as  well  as  many  others, 
read  and  hear  with  more  than  some  regularity 
of  the  needless  slaughter  and  mutilation  and 
crippling  of  people  when  they  encounter 
trains  at  level  crossings.  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  the  number  of  fatalities  that  result 
or  the  number  of  people  who  are  injured 
at  level  crossings,  but  I  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  number,  if  revealed,  is 
alarming. 

I  also  confess  that  I  do  not  know  the  num- 
ber of  level  crossings  which  exist  in  the 
province,  but  no  doubt,  may  I  say,  they  are 
many. 

Again  may  I  confess  also  that  I  do  not 
know  what  this  government  is  presently  doing 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  railway 
crossings  at  or  near  built-up  communities— 
these  communities  which  are  arising  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  as  to  what  monies 
he  has  appropriated  in  his  estimates  for  these 
things.  I  notice  that  a  local  newspaper  in 
the  recent  past  had  this  to  say  about  level 
crossings: 

The  best  way  to  eliminate  level  crossing 
accidents  is  to  eliminate  level  crossings. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  But  to  do  so  at 
every  hamlet,  farm  and  side  road  through- 
out the  country  would  require  staggering 
sums  beyond  the  means  of  taxpayers.  There 
are  33,000  in  the  country. 

Progress  is  being  made,  however,  towards 
eliminating  this  hazard  from  urban  areas. 
The  federal  government  allocates  $15  mil- 
lion a  year— an  increase  of  $10  million 
over  1957. 


And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct  these  ques- 
tions directly  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

Does  this  government  join  with  the  federal 
authorities,  and  to  what  extent,  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  reduce  and  eliminate  these  tragic 
incidents?  Further,  how  much  did  this  gov- 
ernment spend  or  contribute,  last  year,  to 
the  federal  authorities,  so  that  there  would 
be  fewer  level  crossings  and  perhaps  fewer 
lives  lost,  and  fewer  citizens  crippled  at  level 
crossings  in  Ontario? 

Finally,  how  much  does  this  government 
plan  to  spend  towards  removal  of  level  cross- 
ings in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Ontario  from  which  I  come  is  neither 
interested  in  subways  at  the  moment,  nor 
are  they  interested  in  6-lane  highways,  or 
extending  some  of  the  6-lane  highways  to  8 
lanes. 

In  northwestern  Ontario,  we  are  still  with- 
out one  single  completed  highway  across  the 
area.  And  that  is  the  thing  we  are  concerned 
about,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  I  want  to  deal 
with  this  afternoon. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway,  particularly  that  section  between  the 
Lakehead  and  the  Manitoba  border,  started 
in  1935,  and  this  is  1960.  For  25  years  the 
reconstruction  of  that  highway  has  gone  on, 
interrupted  of  course— necessarily  so— by  the 
war  years  when  the  money,  the  material  and 
the  men  had  to  be  put  into  other  efforts. 

But  since  that  time,  we  have  not  been  very 
happy  with  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  completing  a  highway  across  north- 
western and  northern  Ontario. 

Surely,  with  the  highway  facilities  which 
are  available  to  the  people  of  southern 
Ontario,  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we  should  have 
at  least  one  two-lane  highway  across  an 
important  economic  section  of  the  province. 

As  I  said  here  at  one  time  previously,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  when  they  built 
the  line  in  the  1880's,  under  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  from  the  Lakehead  west  to 
Winnipeg,  through  the  same  rock  country 
and  under  the  same  topographical  conditions, 
had  to  work  hard  at  that  time,  with  sledge- 
hammers and  jackasses.  And  while  it  would 
seem  sometimes  that  we  have  done  away  with 
the  sledgehammers,  we  often  wonder,  in  the 
north  if  the  jackasses  are  still  not  building 
the  transportation  through  the  country. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
be  fair  in  my  criticism,  that  since  the  present 
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hon.  Minister  of  Highways  assumed  his  office 
—and  certainly  since  the  hon.  Minister  before 
him,  who  is  now  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer—the improvement  has  been  notable. 

But  I  still  suggest  that  we  are  seriously 
lacking  in  highway  transportation  facilities, 
in  the  main  sense,  in  the  north. 

I  am  disappointed  this  afternoon  to  hear, 
from  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks,  that  there 
is  to  be  a  cut-back  in  highway  construction 
across  Ontario,  because  if  the  cut-back  occurs 
in  Ontario  in  highway  construction,  inevitably 
it  is  northern  Ontario  that  feels  the  first 
effects  of  it. 

I  was  disappointed  too,  to  learn  that,  con- 
cerning one  highway  which  is  now  under 
contemplation  for  continuing  construction— 
that  between  Atikokan  and  Fort  Frances- 
there  was  no  specific  announcement  made  as 
to  when  tenders  would  be  called  for  continu- 
ing that  work. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
next  election. 

Mr.  Wren:   I  agree. 

But  I  must  remind  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  hon.  friend  from  Rainy  River 
and  I  do  not  often  disagree.  I  would  point 
out  this,  however.  He  made  some  reference 
this  afternoon  that  there  would  be  two  high- 
ways, in  a  short  time,  traversing  northwestern 
Ontario,  I  think  he  used  the  word  transcon- 
tinental. 

Just  so  the  House  will  not  be  misinformed 
on  this  particular  subject,  I  would  suggest  to 
hon.  members  that  what  will  later  become 
highway  No.  11,  terminating  at  Rainy  River, 
will  not  be  a  trans-Canada  highway  or  a 
parallel  trans-Canada  highway.  I  say  this 
because,  when  it  terminates  at  Rainy  River, 
it  does  virtually  terminate  there.  And  ship- 
pers, or  travellers,  to  use  the  facilities  of  that 
highway  while  travelling  west,  will  have  to 
then  proceed  through  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  point  in  the  economic  survey  of 
the  Lakehead-northwestern  Ontario  region  for 
1959,  where  they  emphasized  so  strongly  to 
the  government  and  to  the  Legislature  the 
need  for  constructing  a  highway  from  the 
Lakehead  to  the  west  which  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  crossing  international  bound- 
aries, particularly  for  the  sake  of  shippers. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  briefly  is 
the  effect  of  this  badly  needed  highway 
transportation  is  having  on  port  facilities.  And 
I  do  not  intend  this  afternoon  to  say  a  great 
deal  about  that,  because  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  it  rather  extensively  in  the  budget 
debate. 


But  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that  it  is  simply 
idle  talk— and  I  can  prove  it  when  I  get  into 
the  budget  address— to  suggest  that  we  are 
going  to  gain  anything  at  all  by  the  extra 
water  distance  between  the  Lakehead  and 
Duluth  in  transportation  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes— that  is  to  say  Lake  Superior— to 
the  western  states  or  western  Canada.  I  say 
this  because,  there  are  several  important 
factors  to  consider,  and  several  important 
events  have  taken  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  facilities 
available,  and  the  willingness  of  the  states 
concerned  and  Congress  to  act  conjointly,  an 
individual— not  an  organization  or  government 
—came  into  the  Duluth  area  and  almost 
single-handedly,  as  I  will  relate  in  detail  to 
hon.  members  in  the  budget  address,  raised 
over  $10  million  to  proceed  with  harbour 
development  to  handle  cargoes  coming  up 
the  lakes. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  pamphlets  are  in  my  hotel 
room  at  the  moment,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
talking  points  he  had  was  the  absence  of 
activity  and  inaction  of  both  levels  of  Cana- 
dian government  in  developing  ports  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur. 

While  he  was  raising  his  $10  million,  and 
spending  that  and  more  in  preparing  to  handle 
and  transmit  the  package  freight  and  heavy 
freight  from  Duluth  to  western  Canada  and 
the  western  United  States,  we  have  yet  to  get 
started  on  the  spending  of  $7  million  appro- 
priated jointly,  or  negotiated  jointly,  by  this 
government  and  the  government  at  Ottawa 
for  development  of  the  Lakehead  ports. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this 
situation,  and  I  think  that  it  escaped  the 
attention  of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  interested 
in  northwestern  Ontario.  That  is  this,  that 
right  at  this  very  moment— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  it- 
negotiations  are  underway  to  negotiate  union 
contracts  for  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
My  hon.  friend  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  would  know  something  about  that,  too. 

But,  in  any  event,  right  at  this  very 
moment,  negotiations  are  underway  in  respect 
to  union  agreements  concerning  ship  crews 
going  into  Lake  Superior,  90  per  cent,  of 
which,  due  to  our  inactivity  and  our  lack  of 
Canadian  shipping  jointly,  will  necessarily 
bypass  the  Lakehead,  if  the  agreements  go 
into  effect. 

Because  Canada,  in  the  first  place,  does  not 
have  any  shipping,  just  the  other  day,  if  hon. 
members  will  recall,  two  ships  which  are 
now  capable  of  negotiating  the  seaway  and 
getting  up  into  the  Lakehead  areas— two  ships 
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of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Lines— were  just 
turned  over  to  a  foreign  shipping  registry 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  operated 
by  crews  whose  wages  and  salaries  will  be 
just  a  fraction  of  those  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  Canadian  shipping  companies. 

We  have  no  maritime  assistance  of  any 
kind,  as  they  have  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  procrastination  in  the 
development  of  these  Lakehead  ports  is  this 
additional  consideration,  that  the  maritime 
commission  in  the  United  States  is  presently 
subsidizing  the  laying  down  of  keels  for 
shipping  to  carry  iron  ore  from  northwestern 
Ontario  and  the  northern  and  western  United 
States  into  Lake  Erie.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  sub- 
sidized programme  of  the  maritime  commis- 
sion, something  of  which  we  do  not  have 
the  like  in  this  country  in  any  degree  at  all. 

Until  we  do  something  about  shipping,  and 
harbour  development  and  harbour  facilities 
at  the  Lakehead  in  Ontario,  which  will 
enable  us  first  to  unload  freight  and  then 
transmit  it  economically  over  a  completed 
highway  to  Winnipeg  and  the  west,  I  suggest 
that  it  would  not  matter  whether  we  had 
2,  3,  or  4  parallel  highways.  And  it  is  a 
situation  to  which  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  serious  look  at,  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  compare  what 
time  it  would  take  to  have  one  ship  on  its 
way  from  this  port  or  that  port,  because  there 
is  another  important  consideration,  as  I  can 
prove  to  hon.  members  later,  even  with  the 
projected  developments  of  the  Lakehead  ports 
being  completed. 

When  this  approximately  $7  million  is 
spent,  by  the  time  it  will  take  at  that  time  to 
unload  one  or  two  ships,  7  or  8  ships  could 
have  passed  the  Lakehead  and  been  unloaded 
at  Duluth  and  on  their  return  trip. 

As  I  say  the  promotion  of  this  whole  thing 
came  about,  or  at  least  one  of  the  talking 
points  in  selling  Duluth  to  British,  Canadian 
and  American  capital  was  the  fact  that  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  and  adequate 
harbour  facilities  were  not  available  at  the 
Canadian  Lakehead  and  therefore,  capital 
in  the  south  and  from  Britain  was  attracted 
accordingly. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention, 
and  it  is  this  very  important  point. 

Right  in  the  centre  of  my  riding  there  is 
a  very  important  town,  its  name  is  Dryden. 
This  year  of  1960  they  will  be  celebrating 
their  fiftieth  anniversary  of  incorporation  as 
a  town. 


Now,  every  year,  for  the  past  25  years, 
at  the  start  of  the  tourist  season,  the  trans- 
Canada  highway,  so-called,  has  been  torn  up 
either  east,  west  or  through  the  community 
of  Dryden  so  that,  in  the  holiday  months- 
June,  July  or  August— at  some  time  the  roads 
have  been  very  difficult  indeed. 

And  I  would  plead  with  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  department,  that  this  year,  while 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  that  area,  that  at 
least  decent  detours  be  maintained  to  enable 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of  people  who  will 
want  to  visit  Dryden  during  its  jubilee  year. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too,  just  a  word  of 
commendation  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department  about  the  subject  of  winter 
maintenance. 

This  year,  fortunately  for  us  at  least,  we 
have  had  very  little  snow.  But  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  northwest  country  to  be 
pretty  hard  hit  with  snow  and  cold  weather. 
We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  cold 
weather  this  year,  but  we  have  not  had  too 
much  snow.  Nonetheless,  with  the  organiza- 
tion in  effect  in  the  area,  it  is  indeed  amazing 
how  quickly  his  departmental  officials  get 
these  roads  open  in  times  of  severe  storms 
and  over  very  long  distances  indeed.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  them  on  the  work 
they  do. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  add  with  it,  one 
word  of  criticism  which  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways.  He 
will  have  to  share  that  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner).  But 
across  the  unorganized  areas  of  the  north- 
west, they  impose  a  tax  which  is  unknown  in  a 
county,  which  they  call  the  provincial  land 
tax,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  unfair 
forms  of  taxation  in  existence  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world. 

But  nevertheless,  while  these  people  are 
taxed  without  representation,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  determine  in  any  way  how  the 
money  will  be  spent.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  elected  to  any  local  or  county  council 
or  body  of  any  kind,  yet  they  are  required  to 
pay  this  tax.  On  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
manual  being  used  now,  and  the  departmental 
officials  assessing  on  the  basis  of  almost 
actual  value,  according  to  The  Assessment 
Act,  they  are  paying  substantially  what  people 
in  many  organized  communities  are  paying. 
Yet  they  are  unable  to  get  any  snow-plowing 
or  any  of  the  normal  services  a  ratepayer  or 
taxpayer  might  expect. 

Now,  quite  properly,  according  to  the  law, 
The  Department  of  Highways  will  say  to 
these  people:     "Well,   we   didn't   collect  the 
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tax  and  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  plow  your  roads, 
you  had  better  go  see  the  person  who  collects 
the  taxes."  Of  course,  when  they  go  to  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  they  say 
in  turn:  "We  don't  have  any  snow-plowing 
equipment,  you  had  better  go  and  see  The 
Department  of  Highways.  All  we  do  is  collect 
the  tax." 

But  I  do  suggest  that  one  hon.  Minister  or 
the  other  should  work  out  some  solution  to 
this  very  unjustified  discrimination. 

Now,  once  the  highway  is  completed 
between  the  Lakehead  and  the  Manitoba 
border,  one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
are  going  to  need,  of  course,  will  be  reciprocal 
trucking  agreements  between  the  provinces 
if  we  are  going  to  carry  the  traffic  from  the 
Lakehead,  and  from  the  seaway,  to  western 
Canada. 

I  realize  again  that  this  is  partly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  and 
not  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways.  But 
nonetheless  the  responsibilities,  I  would 
suggest,   are  intertwined. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  men- 
tioned this  afternoon  the  start  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  development  road  between 
Savant  Lake  and  highway  No.  17  on  the 
south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ignace,  in  the  district 
which  I  represent. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  that  he  consider  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  made  to  him  many 
times  in  the  past,  and  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  definitely  made  promises  about, 
but  did  not  carry  out,  and  that  is  the  con- 
nection of  Sioux  Lookout  with  roads  in  the 
Savant  Lake  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  getting  that  done 
for  him. 

Mr.  Wren:  Oh,  they  are  not  getting  it 
done  because  they  have  not  got  the  money 
to  do  it,  and  they  are  not  appropriating  it 
this  year  either. 

But  I  would  suggest,  if  costs  are  too  high 
to  carry  on  with  the  development  of  that 
road  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Sioux 
Lookout  towards  Pickle  Lake  and  Savant 
Lake  to  make  highway  connections,  that  now 
that  the  road  is  built  between  Sioux  Lookout 
and  Alcona,  provision  be  made  to  cross  the 
river  at  Alcona  or  Sturgeon  River  to  get  over 
to  the  road  now  being  constructed  south  to 
highway  No.   17. 

As  a  stopgap  measure  that  would  give  a 
desirable  connection  and,  with  the  economic 
problems  that  country  is  having  now— again 


due  to  serious  procrastinations  on  the  part  of 
some  hon.  gentlemen  in  this  government- 
it  would  certainly  help  to  get  raw  materials 
easterly  from  that  community  and  save  miles 
of  costly  hauling. 

Inasmuch  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
is  a  member  of  the  access  roads  committee,  I 
would  suggest,  too,  that  he  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  the  Mackenzie  causeway  project  in 
the  Red  Lake  area.  As  I  mentioned  in  mining 
estimates  the  other  day,  this  is  a  worthy 
project  deserving  of  every  consideration. 

In  the  Kenora  riding,  there  is  a  road  con- 
nection which  has  been  before  this  House- 
yes,  I  would  suspect  long  before  I  was  a 
member  here,  but  for  some  reason  seems  to 
be  bogged  down  in  a  mass  of  red  tape  and 
detail  which  is  almost  pitiful  to  behold.  I 
refer  to  the  connection  to  the  village  of 
Macintosh. 

The  people  there  are  almost  willing  to 
settle  for  an  outlet  anywhere.  A  few  years 
ago,  there  was  some  money  appropriated 
to  build  an  access  road  into  that  community, 
which  is  an  important  school  community  for 
Indian  children,  among  other  things,  and  is 
also   an  important  tourist  section. 

Now  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  but, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  a  dispute  developed 
between  The  Department  of  Highways,  the 
contractor  who  was  building  the  access  road, 
and  some  people  in  the  community  who  were 
supervising  the  road.  I  cannot  even  untangle 
who  owes  who  what,  but  there  is  still  some 
money  apparently  unpaid  by  someone  to 
the  contractor  who  did  the  work. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  Indian 
affairs  branch  which  owes  it,  or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  which  owes  it,  or  whether 
some  people  in  the  community  owe  some  of 
the  money.  But,  in  any  event,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  officials  in  the  area  are 
adamant  in  their  stand  that  there  will  be  no 
more  work  done  on  this  road,  or  in  this  area, 
until  the  contractor  and  the  bills  in  respect 
to  this  project  are  paid. 

Now,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  agencies 
claimed  that  his  division  is  quite  prepared  to 
assist  with  the  construction  of  this  road,  and 
put  up  a  proportionate  share  of  the  money, 
whether  the  plan  be  dollar  for  dollar  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  But  for  some  unknown 
reason,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  un- 
tangle the  maze  of  red  tape  and  determine 
what  can  or  what  should  be  done.  In  the 
meantime,  these  people  are  having  to  do 
without  badly  needed  local  services  by  road. 

Now  the  other  day  too,  I  mentioned  the 
Pigeon    River    situation    and    the    proposed 
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bridge,  shall  I  say,  across  the  Pigeon  River 
on  highway  No.  61.  And  I  have  had  some 
rather  interesting  correspondence  from  that 
area  which  I  am  going  to  pass  on  in  a 
day  or  two  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways. 

But  again,  for  some  unknown  reason,  here 
is  a  community  which  has  been  trying  to 
find  out,  for  two  years  now,  what  The 
Department  of  Highways  proposes  to  do 
in  that  area,  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  that  community. 

Now  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  for  goodness  sake,  if  he  does  not  know 
yet  what  he  is  going  to  do  or,  what  he 
plans  to  do,  in  that  community  and  with  the 
land  in  that  area,  at  least  he  could  tell  them 
that  he  has  not  made  his  plans  yet  and 
that  he  does  not  know. 

There  are  people  sitting  there,  facing  the 
same  kind  of  disaster  which  could  have 
happened,  for  example,  at  Iroquois  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  when  flooding  operations  were 
started  by  Hydro. 

But  there  those  people  were  moved,  as 
I  understand  it,  at  no  cost  to  them,  their 
buildings  and  businesses  were  moved  to 
another  site.  I  think  the  people  in  this 
small  community  are  entitled  to  the  same 
kind  of  consideration  if  the  bridge  and  the 
highway  are  going  to  be  moved  away. 

And  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  on  further  checking 
into  these  matters,  that  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line  are  sitting  there  ready 
and  willing  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on 
land  which  can  be  expropriated  now,  if  they 
have  not  already  undertaken  expropriation 
proceedings.  They  are  expecting  to  make  a 
handsome  profit  on  land  which  can  be  expro- 
priated now  for  the  victims  of  whatever 
happens  from  the  development  or  redevelop- 
ment of  this  particular  section  of  highway 
No.   61. 

This  year  there  were  again  some  minor 
amendments  brought  into  The  Statute  Labour 
Act  by  the  hon.  Minister  and,  of  course,  the 
amendments  were  minor  in  detail  and  really 
of  no  consequence  in  the  overall  picture.  So 
I  had  nothing  to  say  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  this  now,  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  definite  improve- 
ments in  building  and  maintaining  these 
roads.  While  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  Minister  of  Highways,  he  indicated  he 
was  going  to  make  a  study  of  this  situation, 
but  I  say  again  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
that   we    dispense   with   this    rather    archaic 


system  of  dealing  with  road  construction  and 
road  maintenance. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  organiza- 
tion of  improvement  districts,  or  organization 
of  larger  township  areas  in  the  municipal 
structure,  I  suggest  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  those  areas  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly organized  municipally,  might  better  be 
put  under  the  entire  supervision  of  the 
departmental  officers  themselves,  so  that  the 
roads  in  these  so-called  statute  labour  areas 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  department 
itself. 

Because  here  is  what  is  happening:  These 
roads  which  were  built  for  horse  and  buggy 
travel,  bridges  and  culverts  which  were  like- 
wise built  for  horse  and  buggy  travel  are  now 
experiencing  the  kind  of  heavy  traffic  which 
the  statute  labour  boards,  even  with  the  small 
share  they  pay,  simply  cannot  afford.  And  it 
is  a  constant  practice  of  contractors— highway 
contractors,  bush  contractors  and  others— to 
use  these  roads  and  put  them  in  a  serious 
state  of  disrepair  and  then  leave  the  country. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  may  recall,  I  have 
written  to  him  on  a  couple  of  occasions 
recently  about  this  kind  of  road,  and  other 
roads  where  people  use  them  and  abuse  them 
and  leave  the  local  people  with  the  impossible 
task  of  repairing  and  rebuilding. 

I  again  suggest  what  I  suggested  when  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  the  Minister 
of  Highways,  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
that  a  new  system  of  building,  maintaining 
and  controlling  these  roads  will  have  to  be 
found. 

I  share  with  my  hon.  friend  from  Went- 
worth  the  certain  dismay  that  this  year  again 
there  is  very  little  detail  in  the  estimates 
of  ordinary  expenditure  setting  out  what  The 
Department  of  Highways,  as  such,  proposes 
to  do.  The  hon.  Minister  indicated  in  his 
remarks  that  there  was  to  be  a  detailed 
statement  put  on  our  desks  this  afternoon, 
but  so  far  we  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  think  it 
is— as  my  hon.  friend  suggests— a  mockery  of 
Parliament. 

We  are  asked  to  vote  huge  amounts  of 
money  without  being  given  very  much  detail 
as  to  how  that  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Certainly,  I  have  personally  looked  at 
the  estimates,  and  the  reports  of  23  states 
in  the  United  States,  from  large  to  small, 
and  I  have  not  seen  one  that  gives  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  information  which  this  gov- 
ernment provides  to  this  Legislature.  There 
is  not  a  single  state  in  the  23  I  looked  at  that 
does  not  go  into  a  detailed  20-  or  30-page 
analysis  of  proposed  expenditures,  when  they 
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are  submitted  to  their  Legislature  or  to  their 
commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Certainly  we  are  entitled  to  more  than  the 
8  or  10  lines  we  get  here,  and  especially  since 
some  people  will  say  to  us,  as  they  did  to 
us  in  former  years:  "Well,  why  did  you  not 
come  and  tell  us  about  this  and  about  that 
in  The  Department  of  Highways?"  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  knew  what  was  going  to 
be  spent  or  what  was  going  to  be  done  until 
the  work  was  actually  undertaken. 

I  think  that,  in  line  with  other  big  depart- 
ments of  government,  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  provide  more  detailed  information 
to  this  House,  and  allow  the  Opposition— and 
certainly  the  hon.  members  on  the  govern- 
ment's side  too,  who  have  little  opportunity 
to  say  very  much  during  a  session  for  obvious 
reasons— to  make  an  intelligent  appraisal  of 
what  is  proposed,  and  allow  them  to  go  back 
liome  with  an  intelligent  analysis  to  their 
own  people  of  what  they  might  expect. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable  to  ask, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not  come 
back  to  this  Legislature  another  year  and  find 
this  archaic  policy  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
estimates  continued. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  be 
permitted,  I  know  that  this  is  not  in  its  proper 
sequence,  but  it  gives  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  this  announcement.  For  some  reason  or 
other  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  define, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  the  hon.  members 
who  are  not  desirous  of  the  night  sitting 
tomorrow  night.  In  view  of  that,  I  have 
changed  the  order  of  things. 

Instead  of  putting  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  on  to- 
morrow, they  will  come  on  Thursday  and 
tomorrow  afternoon,  we  will  have  the  re- 
mainder of  the  estimates  of  both  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  of  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  and  items  on  the  order 
paper. 


Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  the  resolution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no  resolutions,  just 
the  order  paper.  If  there  are  matters  that 
are  contentious  to  the  order  paper,  we  will 
hold  them  over.  No  night  session  tomorrow 
night,   but   one   on   Thursday. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in  certain  features  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways'  address  this  afternoon,  but  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora,  and  as  far 
as  my  riding  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  just 
what  is  in  store  for  it.  However,  I  want  to 
put  something  on  the  record. 

As  hon.  members  all  know,  the  maintenance 
of  our  highways  in  the  wintertime  is  a  job 
that  demands  the  best  of  men  and  machines, 
and  the  roads  must  be  kept  plowed,  and 
salt  or  sand  must  be  applied,  this  must  be 
done  because,  time  and  again,  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  whether  these  men  do  their 
jobs  quickly  and  with  care  and  with  dispatch. 

In  my  riding,  I  find  that  there  are  a  fine 
group  of  men  known  as  the  patrolmen  and 
their  crew  members  who  give  their  time  and 
their  best  efforts  to  keep  these  highways  open. 

I  understand,  too,  in  the  North  Bay 
district  of  The  Department  of  Highways  that 
there  are  some  470  employees,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  just  casuals,  temporary  employees. 
Some  of  them  have  been  casuals,  I  under- 
stand, for  almost  20  years.  These  are  the 
casuals,  too,  who  did  not  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  increases  that  were  given  last  year. 

In  order  to  just  show  what  these  casual 
employees  do,  may  I  read  into  the  record 
an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Nugget  of  North 
Bay,  of  January  7,  1960. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  not  too  long. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

(continued) 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  you  adjourned  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, I  was  on  the  point  of  reading  an 
editorial  from  the  North  Bay  Nugget  which 
pays  tribute,  and  deservedly  so,  to  a  number 
of  my  constituents  who,  in  the  main,  are 
casual  or  temporary  employees  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  in  district  13. 

However,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  casual  or  temporary  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  do  their  jobs,  which 
demands,  in  the  rigours  of  our  northern 
climate,  a  tenacity  of  purpose. 

May  I  read  this  editorial?  It  is  taken  from 
an  issue  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
Ontario  News,  captioned  "Taken  for  Granted": 

Neither  persons  or  organizations  enjoy 
being  taken  for  granted,  but  the  phrase  is 
really  the  compliment  of  the  highest  order. 
When  something  is  taken  for  granted,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  will  always  be  there  and 
it  will  always  give  the  same  satisfaction. 

For  instance,  while  most  of  us  were 
celebrating  Christmas  and  the  New  Year, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  highways 
around  North  Bay  would  be  kept  clear  so 
that  we  could  visit  our  neighbours,  and  the 
highways  were  kept  clear.  The  men  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  worked  on 
both  holidays  because  the  snow  does  not 
recognize  holidays. 

In  the  North  Bay  area,  The  Department 
of  Highways  employs  some  45  men,  and 
uses  9  vehicles,  to  keep  the  roads  in  good 
shape  throughout  the  year.  The  job  they 
do  night  and  day,  in  summer  and  winter, 
is  taken  for  granted  by  most  people.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  North  Bay  can  boast 
of  a  holiday  season,  free  of  serious  acci- 
dents, is  that  the  men  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  were  on  the  job  as  usual. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be. 


Now  this  editorial  refers  to  the  winter 
maintenance  being  carried  on  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  in  the  North  Bay  district, 
which  is  an  area  of  some  20  miles  radius 
from  the  city  of  North  Bay  and  there  are, 
on  winter  maintenance,  somewhere  around 
170  men. 

Now,  most  of  these  men,  I  understand,  are 
in  the  class  of  casual  employees.  And  I 
suggest  that  such  devotion  to  duty,  as  the 
editorial  indicates,  deserves  some  considera- 
tion that  they  be  made,  quite  soon,  permanent 
employees  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fringe 
benefits  that  follow. 

I  did  not  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass)  make  definite  reference  to 
highways  in  my  particular  area.  I  know  he 
did  mention  the  trans-Canada  highway.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  meant  the  one— the 
original  route  that  follows  the  Ottawa  River— 
or  that  other  one,  that  apparently  is  some- 
times called  the  ministerial  highway,  that 
runs  down  near  that  grand  old  district  of 
Victoria  county,  and  that  section  of  southern 
Ontario,  and  finally  goes  up  through  to 
Sudbury  and  west. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  touch  on  that 
point  later. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  secondary 
roads,  and  I  shall  be  most  interested  to  hear 
about  them.  The  hon.  Minister  said  his 
budget  is  quite  tight.  He  forewarned  me 
that  I  should  not  expect  very  much.  But  I 
hope  that  he  will  treat  us  better  than  the 
second  cousins.  However,  I  shall  leave 
further  remarks  until  later  on  in  the  debate 
this  evening. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  on  the  subway  and  the 
subsidies  and  so  on,  as  one  of  the  Toronto 
members  and  former  member  of  the  Toronto 
council,  I  can  well  remember  when  we 
started  the  first  subway  on  Yonge  Street- 
some  of  us  were  there  at  the  sod-turning 
ceremony— and  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Frost)  turned  the  first  sod  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  Street  and  Wellington  Street.  I  think 
it  was  about  1949,  which  would  give  hon. 
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members    an    indication    of    his    interest    in 
subways. 

And  just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  many  of 
us  in  the  House  attended  a  ceremony  just 
south  of  our  legislative  building,  where  there 
was  a  sod-turning  ceremony  for  the  Univer- 
sity Avenue  section  of  the  east-west  subway, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  on  hand  to 
assist  in  those   ceremonies. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  are  not 
short  of  people  to  turn  the  sods,  it  is  money 
we  are  short  of. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
has  got  something  there. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Well, 
why   does    he    not   do    something    about   it? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  When? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  right  now.  I  am  going 
to- 

Mr.  Singer:  This  year? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  going  to  urge  on  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  that  he  consider 
assisting  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  east-west  subway. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  noble,  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
right  there,  too. 

I  think  we  all  realize  the  value  of  subways 
in  Toronto,  even  those  of  us  who  may  not 
come  from  this  great  Metropolitan  area,  so 
that  we  feel  that  some  assistance  should  be 
granted  in  that  direction.  And  it  is  something 
I  have  advocated,  Mr.  Chairman,  long  before 
many  of  the  other  hon.  members  were  in  the 
House- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  difference  is  that  they 
are  over  there,  and  we  are  over  here  and 
they  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —two  or  three  years  ago— 
that  Metropolitan  Toronto  should  be  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  subways. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  should  be  able  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am.  I  am  doing  it  right 
now. 

But  just  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  aside  from  the  subways,  in 


getting  into  the  byways  of  Ontario.  I  feel 
that  probably  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
could  save  his  department  a  lot  of  money  if 
he  did  not  remove  so  many  of  the  curves  and 
so  many  of  the  present  little  grades  and  the 
hills  in  the  byways  in  our  rural  sections  of 
the  province. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  progressing 
too  quickly  in  removing  some  of  these  beauty 
spots  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I  can 
think  of  so  many  of  them  in  the  northern 
sections   of   the  province. 

I  think  of  one  beautiful  road  up  in  Bruce 
county  that  I  have  occasion  to  travel  many 
times  during  the  summer  from  Wiarton,  that 
wonderful  little  town  up  there  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  up  to  Tobermory.  Now 
there  really  is  one  of  the  loveliest  drives  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Would  he  say 
that  the  curves  of  that  road  should  not  be 
taken  out? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  do.  Very  definitely  they 
should  not  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  says  that  they  should 
not  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  say  they  should  not  be 
taken  out.    Yes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  the  policy  of  his 
government? 

Mr.  Cowling:    It  is  my  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  see  that  that  is  quoted 
all  right. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  wish  he  would.  I  wish 
he  would  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this 
way.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  speed,  we 
are  living  in  an  age  of  so-called  progress. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  where  everybody  is 
moving  too  fast.    And  I  think— 

Mr.  Singer:    Not  this  government. 

Mr.  Cowling:  And  I  think  that  in  some  of— 
and  not  this  government?  No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  say  this,  that  we  are  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  to  remove  turns  and  hills 
and  curves  that  will  keep  people  driving  at 
speeds  that  they  can  go  along  and  see  the 
beauties  of  our  province,  and  I  think  that 
we  are  overdoing  that. 

And  I  can  remember  that  road  about  10 
years  ago,  when  we  drove  leisurely  along  that 
road  from  Wiarton  to  Tobermory  to  catch  the 
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boat  over  to  Manitoulin  Island,  there  was 
something  to  see.  But  now  all  those  lovely 
scenic  drives  have  been  taken  away  and  we 
have  nothing  but  a  thruway,  where  we 
can  drive  at  60  or  70  miles  per  hour,  and  that 
is  not  enjoying  the  trip  at  all. 

I  am  going  to  urge  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  to  stop  removing  the  turns  and  the 
hills  and  all  these  lovely  roads  in  northern 
Ontario  so  that  we  can  drive  along  and  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  who  talked  about  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing,  in  some  sections  of 
Ontario,  if  we  went  back  to  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  If  we  got  the  old  horse  and 
buggy  out  and  went  along  leisurely  I  think 
we  would  live  longer  and  feel  an  awful  lot 
better. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  might  not  have  so  many 
Tories  around. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  I  would  not  want  to 
go  that  far.  We  could  oust  a  lot  of  the 
Liberals  maybe,  put  them  in  the  speeding 
cars,  and  then  we  could  go  along  in  the  horse 
and  buggy. 

I  am  saying  that  we  should  slow  down  and 
enjoy  these  highways  and  the  hon.  Minister 
could  save  himself  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  one  question  to  the  hon. 
member  here.  I  was  just  wondering  if  he 
would  tell  this  House  who  built  those  great 
roads  up  in  Bruce  county?  Which  government 
did  all  this  work? 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  Conservative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  him  who 
paid  for  them? 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  Conservatives  paid  for 
them. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  I  should  now,  perhaps,  reply  to  some 
of  the  observations— I  could  not  call  most  of 
them  questions— but  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  that  there  are  certain  roads  in 
our  province  which  we  feel  should  be  pre- 
served as  scenic,  historic  roads,  and  the 
standard    of    engineering    on    those    roads    is 


such  that  there  will  be  some  curves  and  there 
will  be  some  scenery  and  the  speed  will  not 
be  as  high  as  quoted  by  him. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  obviously 
was  either  not  in  the  House  or  was  not  paying 
attention,  when  I  spoke  first,  because  I 
explained  to  the  House  the  concern  which 
we  have  over  our  casuals  and  the  very 
tremendous  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
reward  the  service  of  these  very  faithful 
members  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
staff. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  this  had  been  done  in  that  very  short 
period  of  time  since  late  1955  and  1957, 
because,  no  matter  how  long  a  man's  service 
has  been,  nothing  could  have  been  done  for 
him  until  that  particular  time. 

I  also  remember  that  I  made  reference  to 
the  North  Bay  bypass,  and  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  is 
the  hon.  member  for  the  district  of  North 
Bay,  so  there  were  some  signs  that  the  second 
cousins  were  being  remembered. 

I  always  enjoy,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
speeches  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  what  he  says 
but  he  very  often  has,  as  he  had  today,  a 
great  many  things  which  do  contribute  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  House  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  good  working  of  my  depart- 
ment. 

I  am  very  flattered  that  he  should  think 
that  the  Minister  of  Highways  should  be 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  deep  sea  waterway 
and  the  operation  of  a  port  at  the  Lakehead. 
I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is,  as 
yet,  out  of  the  purview  of  The  Department 
of  Highways. 

I  would  say,  though,  that  we  have  been 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Lakehead  people, 
the  planning  people,  the  municipal  people— in 
fact,  tomorrow  morning  my  planning  engineer 
is  going  back  to  the  Lakehead  for  another 
meeting  with  them— with  a  view  to  doing 
everything  that  is  possible,  within  the  power 
of  this  government  and  my  department,  to 
insure  that  Ontario  is  not  behind  any  other 
part  of  this  continent  in  its  development  of 
the  roadways  to  and  from  those  two  great 
ports  at  the  Lakehead  on  the  Canadian  side. 

I  was  over  to  northwestern  Ontario  last 
fall;  I  was  over  there  the  year  before;  and  I 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  of  the  people  of  northwestern  Ontario 
and  with  their  roads.  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  my  friends  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
and  I  think  that,  when  they  wish  to  be  fair, 
as  they  always   are,   they  will   agree   that   a 
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considerable  amount  has  been  done  in  that 
area. 

I  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  for  his 
remarks  in  that  respect,  and  I  assure  him  that, 
within  reason— provided  it  does  not  hold  up 
the  work  of  the  trans-Canada  highway,  about 
which  he  is  so  solicitous— we  will  endeavour 
to  see  that  Dryden  has  a  good  entrance  for 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  next  summer.  In  fact, 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  there  myself  if 
it  is  possible. 

Some  of  the  other  matters  which  were 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
are  things  which  trouble  us  considerably  in 
the  department.  The  McKenzie  Island  cause- 
way at  Red  Lake,  which  he  referred  to  and 
the  situation  at  Mcintosh  are  matters 
to  which  we  have  given  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  study  and  I  am  sure  that,  in  every 
case,  there  is  a  solution  which  will  be 
reached,  quite  as  satisfactory  to  the  people 
and  to  the  highway  system  of  Ontario,  as 
those  which  we  have  reached  in  other  places. 

I  would  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
road  mentioned  from  Sioux  Lookout  towards 
the  northeast  to  hit  the  Pickle  Crow  road.  I 
will  say,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said, 
that  such  a  road  will  be  built.  I  regret  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
members   when. 

The  trans-Canada  highway  from  the  Lake- 
head  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  is  in  a  very 
interesting  area.  Last  fall  I  drove  over  it 
myself  from  the  Lakehead  to  Kenora.  I 
rented  a  Chevrolet  car  and  drove  out  there, 
and  then  I  went  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden)  down  to  see  the 
causeway,  and  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  roads  there 
are  concerned. 

As  I  drove  across  it  there  were  6  con- 
struction contracts  underway  between  the 
Lakehead  and  Kenora.  If  hon.  members 
could  find  me  anywhere  else  in  Ontario,  a 
stretch  of  road,  trans-Canada  or  otherwise, 
which  had  as  much  work  going  on  as  that 
particular  stretch,  I  would  be  quite  surprised. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Not  in 
St.  Andrew. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Not  in  St.  Andrew,  I  will 
go    along    with    the    hon.    member    on    that. 

At  the  present  moment,  on  the  344.3  miles 
of  road  which  lies  between  the  Lakehead 
cities  and  the  Manitoba  boundary,  there  are 
254.5  miles  of  that  paved,  there  are  78.5 
miles  of  it  under  construction,  and  there 
are  still  11.3  miles  of  it  gravel.  As  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  when  the  first  trans-Canada 


agreement  runs  out,  there  will  be  266.5  miles 
of  that  road  paved,  with  77.8  miles  under 
construction.  Unless  some  change  is  made  in 
the  schedule,  due  to  finances  or  federal  govern- 
ment change  of  plan,  at  December  31,  1963, 
the  whole  344.3  miles  will  be  completely  up 
to  trans-Canada  standards. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
hon.  members  will  bear  in  mind  that  in 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario  alone 
there  is  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  Ontario,  and  this  year  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  construction  budget, 
35  per  cent,  is  being  spent  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Ontario,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  agree  that  there  is  little  cause  for 
complaint   in  that  part   of   the   province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
(Mr.  Newman)  made  a  very  interesting  speech, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  he  does 
read  reports  of  the  speeches  made  in  his 
home  area  by  the  Minister  of  Highways.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  be  in  his  area.  I  was 
very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  could  not 
have  come  with  me. 

I  must  say,  though,  that  that  is  about  the 
only  time  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  say 
with  some  feeling  that  I  thought  I  had  been 
misquoted.  I  have  a  great  many  dealings  with 
the  fourth  estate  and  never  before  have  I 
had  occasion  to  think  that. 

What  I  did  say  at  that  meeting  was  that 
there  were  3  parts  of  highway  No.  401  which 
would  be  the  last  to  be  completed,  one  of 
which  was  the  section  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville,  one  of 
which  lies  in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  and  myself,  and 
one  of  which  lies  in  the  riding,  I  believe, 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney).  They  will  all  be 
completed  in  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somebody  had  to  be  last 
and  the  scheduling  has  been  on  the  basis 
of  the  use  of  the  highway  and  the  con- 
venience which  it  will  furnish  to  the  travelling 
public. 

Now  I  must  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  hon.  member's  pleas  for  the  increase  in 
highway  service,  to  the  great  city  of  Windsor 
and  its  area,  fell  on  rather  astonished  ears 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  because  I  have 
been  in  that  area  of  Ontario  a  great  deal  too, 
and  there  are  no  less  than  6  modern  well 
paved  King's  highways  leading  into  and  out 
of  the  city  of  Windsor,   and  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  outside  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto   I  do  not  know  of  another  area  in 
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Ontario  of  any  size  that  is  served  by  6  King's 
highways,  one  of  which,  it  is  true,  is  only 
partly  completed,  highway  No.  401— but  5 
fully  completed  highways.  There  are  high- 
ways Nos.  18,  2,  3,  98,  and  39.  Now  surely 
if  Windsor  cannot  go  forward  with  the 
highways  that  it  has  now,  the  addition  or 
completion,  even  in  1963,  of  highway  No. 
401  is  not  going  to  do  very  much  good  for 
the  hon.  member  and  his  people. 

I  was  very  flattered,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Gould) 
thought  I  was  Minister  of  Subways.  Being 
Minister  of  Deep  Waterways  for  my  hon. 
friend  from  Kenora  and  Minister  of  Sub- 
ways for  my  hon.  friend  from  Bracondale, 
I  was  very  flattered  that  he  should  have 
referred  to  this  matter  in  my  estimates.  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  find  many  places  in  his 
own  area  where  all  the  monies  made  avail- 
able by  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  for  use 
on  roads  can  be  spent  on  roads  and  highways. 

I  do,  however,  agree  that  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  elimination  of  grade  separations 
on  the  highways  and  byways  of  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my 
speech  today,  as  the  hon.  member  might 
have  heard,  that  in  the  coming  year  we 
propose  to  co-operate  in  protecting  30  addi- 
tional grade  crossings,  and  that  there  are 
going  to  be  13  grade  separations,  completed 
by  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  level  crossings. 

We  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  the  board  of  transport  commissioners,  I 
believe  it  is,  who  administers  the  railway 
crossing  fund,  and  never  have  we,  since  I 
have  been  Minister— and  I  have  been  told 
never  in  Ontario  has  The  Department  of 
Highways— refused  to  go  along  with  any 
municipality  or  with  the  board  when  there 
was  a  question  of  eliminating  a  level  crossing. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Well,  I  will  tell 
my  people  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said 
in  this  House  tonight,  they  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  it.  The  hon.  Minister  can  find  places 
to  spend  money  in  Bracondale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Frontenac-Addington  (Mr.  Simonett)  I  would 
say  this:  He,  like  the  people  at  the  Lakehead, 
was  talking  about  that  great  trans-Canada 
highway.  I  can  assure  him  that,  while  it  may 
not  be  completed  as  quickly  as  he  may  wish 
to  trans-Canada  standards,  it  certainly  is  on 
the  schedule   and  will  be  along. 

And  I  was  glad  to  have  an  hon.  member 
from  rural  Ontario  speak  for  the  people  from 
rural   Ontario,   who,   like   the   people   in   the 


large    cities,    are    obtaining    great    value    for 
their  highway  dollar. 

And  then  there  is  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  and  I  am  always  pleased  to  listen 
to  him  because  most  of  the  time  he  makes 
very  constructive  suggestions,  if  one  can 
winnow  the  suggestions  from  all  the  other 
things  that  go  with  it.  And  I  say  to  him  again 
how  pleased  I  was  to  have  had  the  subway 
referred  to  me.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Minister  of 
Highways,  and  we  must  leave  it  there. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  subsidy  for  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  local  area,  I  was  advised 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  city  of 
Toronto  council  asked  for  subsidy  only  in  the 
case  of  cities  in  excess  of  300,000  population, 
not  100,000  population,  and  despite  the  efforts 
of  that  great  city  of  Hamilton  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  Canada,  and 
it  is  very  large,  even  it  could  not  qualify  for 
an  increase  in  subsidies  on  that  basis. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  It  might  not  be  the  largest, 
but  it  is  the  best. 

Hon.   Mr.   Cass:   And  so   it  would   appear 
that   this   was    a   case   of   the   great   city   of 
Toronto,  quite  properly  looking  after  its  own 
interests- 
Mr.   Bryden:   The  resolution  says   100,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  My  information  is  that  it 
was  300,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  city  clerk  then  is 
misinformed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Either  that  or  his  typist  was 
not  working  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  any  event,  I  would  say  this,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  rural  members  of  Ontario, 
and  the  hon.  members  for  all  other  separated 
towns  in  Ontario,  would  perhaps  not  be  as 
happy  as  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
should  be,  had  he  recalled  that  the  subsidy 
for  Metro  is  a  flat  50  per  cent.;  the  subsidy 
for  Toronto,  York  and  East  York  is  33%  per 
cent.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  municipalities 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  be  they  separated 
towns,  cities,  large  townships  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  50  per  cent,  on  roads  and 
80  per  cent,  on  bridges. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  great  area  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  where  so  much  tax 
money  is  being  made  available,  is  receiving 
a  fair  deal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  Toronto,  which  is 
half  the  area,  is  33  per  cent. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  just  got  through  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  was  the  case. 

With  respect  to  Malton,  I  will  go  along 
a  good  way  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. We  hope  in  Ontario  that  it  will  be 
an  international  airport  and  a  great  airport. 
The  one  or  two  things  though,  that  the  hon. 
member  neglected  to  tell  us  or  be  advised 
upon,  is  that  the  new  airport,  about  which 
we  are  talking,  is  going  to  be  situated  in 
a  different  location  from  the  present  one. 
Therefore  a  road  constructed  at  the  moment 
to  the  present  airport  would  serve  little  use 
when  the  new  airport  is  opened. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  matter  has  been  under  very 
careful  investigation  by  all  the  authorities 
concerned,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  will  not  fall  down 
in  giving  good  service  to  the  people  who 
wish  to  fly  into  and  out  of  our  capital  city. 

I  can  perhaps  deal  with  some  of  the  other 
matters  which  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
when  making  some  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth   (Mr.    Edwards). 

Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River 
for  his  views  on  highways  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  comes  from  that  part  of  Ontario, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  people  are  forever 
feeling  that  they  are  not  properly  dealt  with. 
By  his  very  careful  and  persistent  and  friendly 
approach  to  The  Department  of  Highways— 
not  just  the  Minister— he  has  been  able  to 
help  all  the  people  in  northwestern  Ontario 
to  get  roads  which  might  have  been  many 
years  later  coming.  I  know  when  I  go  out 
there  this  is  recognized;  in  fact  when  I  go  to 
look  over  that  great  Rainy  Lake  causeway, 
I  hear  it  referred  to  as  the  Noden  causeway, 
and  there  are  times  when  I  think  that  is 
probably  a  good  appellation  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief  hon.  speaker  for 
the  Opposition  was  at  great  length  today 
giving  me  a  speech  which  I  heard  last  year, 
given  then  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
East  (Mr.  Spence).  Like  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  separating  Liberal  policy  from  Liberal 
no-policy  on  tolls,  on  commissions— in  other 
words,  do  we  have  government  by  commission 
or  do  we  not— on  finances- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to 
make  this  political,  we  will  be  here  for  awhile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  —on  deficits,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  believe,  as  I  can  understand  from 


the  interjections  now  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  that  is  a  statement  of  Liberal 
policy  on  highways.  So  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  hear  again  of  the  Carolina 
utopia. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Was  the  hon.  Minister 
down  there? 

An  hon.  member:    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  he  was,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Now,  just  wait  a  minute. 
I  wonder  whether  it  was  the  writer  of  the 
speech  or  the  reader  of  the  speech  who  was 
in  North  Carolina.  I  myself,  and  one  of  my 
senior  officials,  have  been  in  Carolina  since 
that  speech  was  first  given  in  this  House, 
and  I  must  say  that  whatever  their  system 
is,  the  results  certainly  do  not  stack  up 
against  the  results  which  we  have  in  Ontario, 
nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  not  what  the 
hon.  Minister  said  when  he  was  down  there, 
and  when  he  came  back.  Yes,  he  talked 
differently  when  he  came  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  send  me  a  quote  wherein  I 
expressed  myself  in  a  different  manner. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  pleased  I  am  that  the  highway  needs 
studies,  produced  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  this  province,  have  received  not 
only  universal  acceptance  throughout  this 
province  of  ours,  but  are  quoted  by  the 
Opposition  and  used  by  everyone.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hon.  members, 
that  we  have  had  many  requests  from  other 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  asking  for 
assistance  in  similar  studies  in  order  that 
they  might  produce  the  same  type  of  study 
as  we  have.  The  study  it  is  true,  outlined 
the  problem.  It  may  have  suggested  the 
solution,  but  we  cannot  lay  down  the  exact 
solution  because  there  are  more  authorities 
than  the  provincial  government  involved. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  had 
been  listening  to  my  speech  originally,  he 
would  have  heard  me  at  the  beginning  say 
as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  my  remarks  this 
afternoon: 

Our  province-wide  studies  of  present  and 
future  needs  for  highways,  roads  and 
streets  have  indicated  that  the  annual  costs 
of  construction  and  maintenance  would 
total  $7,152  billion  over  a  20-year  period 
from  1957  through  1977. 
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Such  an  expenditure  by  the  province  and 
the  municipalities  would  require  an  average 
increase  of  $7.8  million  in  expenditures  each 
year,  starting  from  the  base  year  1957.  This 
increase  is  by  no  means  excessive,  when 
we  consider  the  annual  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  within 
the  province. 

If  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  this 
increase  in  expenditure,  the  required  total 
expenditure  by  the  province  and  the  muni- 
cipalities would  have  been  $1.15  billion 
in  the  4  fiscal  years,  1957-1958  to  1960- 
1961,  inclusive.  As  it  is,  our  gross  expen- 
ditures will  total  $1,239  billion  within  that 
period. 

In  other  words,  we  have  spent  something 
over  $1  million  more  than  the  needs  study 
would   indicate  was   necessary. 

Now,  I  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  accept  the 
criticisms  of  the  estimates  as  given  by  the 
speaker  for  the  Opposition.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  The  Department  of  Highways,  or 
any  other  operating  business,  to  give  out 
information  with  respect  to  its  estimates  such 
as  pre-engineering,  soils,  its  prices  and  so  on. 

On  the  system  of  public  tender  call,  as  I 
explained  in  the  letter  which  was  quite 
properly  read  to  this  House,  it  would  be 
suicidal  for  us  to  expect  to  receive  a  fair  and 
proper  bid  from  a  contractor  if  that  were 
done. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  address  given  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth,  I  would  long  ago  have  made 
this  discussion,  and  given  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers the  material  which  I  have  here,  because 
I  said  when  I  finished  speaking  that  I  then 
was  ready  to  discuss  in  detail  the  estimates 
of  my  department.  I  am  still  ready  to  do  so. 
The  detail  is  now  available  in  the  estimates 
of  the  province  and— 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Why  did  we  not 
have  it  earlier? 


tie 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:   I  just  mentioned  why  1 
did  not  have  it  earlier. 

I  am  prepared  to  proceed  with  these 
in  answer  to  the  questions  which  may  be 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  lust  like  a  primary  school,  the 
way  you  want  to  treat  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Now,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if,  in  his 
opinion,    it    is    a    fair    thing    to    expect    the 


hon.  members  of  this  House  to  be  able  to 
discuss  intelligently  estimates,  particulars  of 
which  are  set  out  in  a  book  which  is  a  good 
one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  and  which 
have  been  given  to  the  hon.  members  at  the 
time  we  are  ready  for  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
feels  that  the  fair  way  of  discussing  a  matter 
like  this  is  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  and 
the  Opposition  to  be  totally  uninformed. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might 
I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  is  an 
innovation  in  this  House.  My  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  tell 
the  hon.  members  that,  when  the  Liberals 
were  in  office,  they  gave  no  such  information 
at  all. 

Now,  here  is  a  detailed  and  excellent  story 
of  the  whole  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  is  presenting  his 
estimates,  he  gives  to  hon.  members  some- 
thing in  writing,  something  that  is  an  innova- 
tion as  far  as  government  is  concerned— in 
giving  them  a  complete  story  of  what  is  being 
done. 

Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  is  something 
that  has  never  been  done  in  this  House 
previous  to  this  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shame,  shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Why  could  we 
not  have  had  this  a  week  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
my  hon.  friend  himself  used  to  complain  over 
the  fact  that  no  information  was  given.  Now 
he  is  given  a  wealth  of  information,  and  he 
is  dissatisfied  because  it  was  not  given  to  him 
before.  How  do  we  ever  satisfy  him?  I 
think  myself  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  the  easiest  man  to  satisfy. 
All  I  ask  is  that  this— 

An  hon.  member:  The  estimates  are  under 
discussion.  We  cannot  even  look  through  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  underline  the  point  that  has  been  made  by 
several  of  my  hon.  colleagues  here,  I  think 
it  is  shocking  that,  3.5  hours  after  this  debate 
has  started,  we  are  given  two  books,  one  with 
135  pages  and  the  other  with  57  pages,  that 
we  are  expected  to  reasonably  absorb,  and  to 
present  an  intelligent  criticism.  These  series 
of  estimates  are  the  largest  in  this  govern- 
ment.    If  they  were  all  consolidated  together, 
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this  department  spends  $176  million  on 
capital  and  $75.5  million  on  ordinary,  $251 
million,  a  fifth  of  the  total  budget,  and 
expects  us  to  reasonably  criticize  this.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  shocking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  would  myself  be 
more- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  people  of  Ontario  are 
shocked  tonight.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  get  up  and  he  can  wave  his  arms  and 
spread  his  benign  smile  across  one  end  of  the 
province  to  the  other,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  can  grin.  But  this  is  not  a 
way  of  running  a  government  where  reason- 
able and  logical  criticism  is  expected  of  the 
programme.  This  government  should  be 
ashamed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  this  presentation  arose  out  of  very  well- 
founded  suggestions  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant,  some  time  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  were  presented 
in  a  one-page  statement,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  for  years.     No  details  were  given. 

I  would  say  to  hon.  members  that  in  this 
department  it  would  be  impossible  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  page  after  page  of  these 
items,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  give  hon.  members,  so  that  they 
may  have  it,  a  statement  of  the  detail  as  to 
how  it  is  proposed  to  spend  the  estimates 
generally— the  estimates  that  are  outlined  on 
the  pages  in  the  estimate  books  to  which  hon. 
members  refer. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  detailed 
statement  and  hon.  members  will  find  that 
all  parts  of  Ontario  have  been  treated  fairly 
in  this  matter.  I  think  that  they  will  find 
that  this  provides  the  detail  which  would  be 
impossible  for  any  hon.  Minister  to  give,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  53  of 
these  estimates,  item  No.  1  in  vote  703  shows 
construction  on  King's  highways  and  second- 
ary highways— The  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  sections  22,  29,  94  and  101-$126.165 
million  and  that  is  all. 

Now,    Mr.    Chairman,    I    sat,    as    the    hon. 


Prime  Minister  remarked  the  other  night,  in 
the  Metropolitan  council.  The  Metropolitan 
council  spends  about  $200  million  a  year,  and 
maybe  $15  million  of  that  $200  million  goes 
to  highways. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that,  when  the 
commissioner  of  roads  brings  in  his  estimates, 
for  the  budget  of  Metropolitan  council,  he 
brings  in  many,  many  pages,  showing  every 
item,  where  he  is  going  to  spend  dollars. 
Those  items  are  debated  one  by  one,  and  if 
the  Metropolitan  council  can  do  it,  surely 
this  great  government— which  tells  us  it  is 
so  wonderful— can  have  the  time,  the  patience, 
and  the  faith  in  the  hon.  members  that  the 
people  send  here,  to  give  us  the  details  before 
the  debate  starts,  instead  of  3.5  hours  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
referred  to  Kent  East  in  regards  to  the  speech 
made  last  year  in  this  House  referring  to 
the  road  programme  that  was  carried  out  by 
North  Carolina. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  I 
brought  it  here,  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
because  I  was  impressed  when  I  read  in  a 
magazine  what  they  were  doing  in  North 
Carolina.  I  was  impressed  by  the  road  paving 
programme  that  was  carried  out  down  there, 
that  it  was  decentralizing  industry  all  over 
the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

I  brought  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government  and  all  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Ontario  Legislature.  I  have  never  been 
there.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
has  been  there,  and  has  looked  over  this  road 
programme  that  they  have  carried  out.  I 
was  hoping  that  he  would  come  back  with  a 
good  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  here  that 
the  reason  I  brought  that  speech  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  was  because  of  the 
piecemeal  fashion  by  which  we  are  building 
this  highway  No.  401. 

Now  today,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  we 
see  great  metropolitan  areas  being  built  up. 
We  have  towns  and  villages  that  are  starving 
for  industry.  And  I  believe  that  a  highway, 
such  as  highway  No.  401,  is  one  of  the  very 
factors— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
disagree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Bracon- 
dale? 

Mr.  Spence:  —to  decentralize  industry  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 
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Now,  I  have  nothing  against  the  city  of 
Toronto  whatsoever.  If  I  lived  in  Toronto, 
I  would  do  the  same  as  the  others,  get 
bigger  and  bigger.  But  we  have  towns  and 
villages  that  are  starving  for  one  industry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  highways  such  as 
highway  No.  401  are  one  of  the  levelling  fac- 
tors to  solve  that  problem  across  this  province. 
I  believe  that,  if  industry  was  scattered  out 
all  over  the  province,  this  province  would 
benefit    greatly. 

And  I  would  say,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  a  very  piecemeal  fashion  in  which 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  building 
highway  No.  401.  If  I  read  the  paper 
correctly  it  is  thought  that  two  more  lanes 
on  highway  No.  401  are  needed  right  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Now,  before  they 
get  it  down  to  east  Canada— we  will  never 
get  it  because  they  will  have  to  build  here 
where   the   industry   is    all   stacking   up. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  this 
thing  again,  it  should  have  been  built  10 
years  ago.  I  say  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  have  borrowed  the  money.  He  has 
about  $235  million  coming  in  from  the  taxes 
of  this  province— gasoline  tax,  diesel  tax, 
licences— and  I  think  that  he  should  have  a 
planned  way  in  which  to  build  this  highway 
across  this  province  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  I  do  not  believe— I  have  a  doubt— that 
he  will  complete  this  highway  in  1963.  But 
I   hope   he   does. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Chairman,  highway  No.  401,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  was  opened  over  3 
years  ago,  I  think.  I  have  just  received  this 
capital  programme  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways. 

The  entrance  to  Windsor  is  not  as  yet  com- 
pleted. I  see  that  last  fall  the  department 
started  a  programme  to  widen  Dougall  Road, 
which  will  open  on  Ouellette  Avenue.  And 
I  see  that  this  is  mentioned  here  on  page 
25,  highway  No.  401  northerly  to  Ouellette 
Avenue   extension,   4   lanes,   2   miles. 

I  do  happen  to  know  that  for  the  engineer- 
ing work,  the  plans  and  all,  in  regards  to  the 
overpass  over  the  railroad  and  over  Jackson 
Park,  the  city  of  Windsor  certainly  co- 
operated with  the  engineers  of  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Highways. 

But  from  the  report  that  I  have  around  the 
city,  and  from  what  I  can  see  of  this, 
nothing  apparently  is  to  be  done  about 
the   overpass. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  that  is  going  to  be  started 


this  year   or  whether   that   is  left   again   for 
the  future. 

I  have  other  questions  when  we  come  to 
the  estimates  of  development  roads,  con- 
necting links,  and  supplementary  allowances, 
which  I  will  leave  to  that  account  number. 
But  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
overpass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Sandwich  has  demonstrated  that 
the  estimate  details  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  members  in  sufficient  time 
for  them  to  question  me  on  the  facts  that 
are  in  their  minds. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  member  has  read  correctly.  He  has 
read  the  work  proposed  in  that  area  by  my 
department,  and  it  does  not  include  the  over- 
pass he  mentions.  If  that  overpass  is  not 
on  the  programme  this  year,  it  is  because— 
compared  to  other  similar  works  in  other 
parts  of  the  province— the  urgency  for  its 
completion  was  not  equal  to  that  in  many 
other   places. 

We  do  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bear  those 
matters  in  mind,  to  enable  the  people  all 
across  Ontario  to  have  a  fair  share  of  our 
money,   and  that  is   their  provincial  money. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  city  of  Windsor  is 
very  well  served  by  highways  at  the  present 
time,  much  better  so  than  many  places  such 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  has  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  get  down  to  the 
special  votes  where  your  questions  apply? 
Is  there   a   question   on  vote   701? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  several.  Apparently, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  start  with,  I  am  not  going 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister 
to  my  previous  question.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister  is 
going  to  answer  my  question  with  respect 
to  this  book.  If  I  could  get  an  answer  to 
that  question,  I  would  be  pleased  to  proceed 
to  some  others  I  have  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  answered 
that  question  when  I  made  my  remarks  at 
the  beginning,  before  the  supplementary 
questions  by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  answer. 
It  is  clearly  indicative  to  me  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  letting  the  Opposition  know 
anything  that  is  going  on  in  his  department. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
this  stuff  for  3.5  hours  after  the  debate 
started.    Anybody   can   do   that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  first  vote  on  the  estimate, 
I  would  note  that  the  appropriation  for 
maintenance  has  been  reduced  by  $61,000 
from  $305,000  last  year,  to  an  amount  of 
$244,000  in  the  current  year's  estimates. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  give  the  reason 
for  this  reduction?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
other    questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  in 
question,  item  No.  3  of  vote  701,  covers 
expenditures  chargeable  to  head  office  for 
certain  expenses  such  as  servicing  office  equip- 
ment, rental  of  tabulating  equipment,  long- 
distance telephone  calls  and  such  like. 

The  reason  for  the  decrease,  this  year,  is 
that  last  year  funds  were  provided  for  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  accounting  or  tabulating 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  substantial 
increase  in  our  machine-accounting  pro- 
cedures to  which  I  referred  in  my  main 
speech.  Those  were  one-time  expenditures, 
and  similar  expenditures  will  not  be  required 
this  year.  Therefore,  there  is  a  decrease  of 
$61,000    in   that   vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Now, 
just  a  minute.  I  would  like  first  to  speak  in 
very,  very  strong  terms  in  connection  with 
the  situation  here.  I  think  this  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  not  only  to  the  Opposition,  to 
government,  but  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, that  we  are  seriously  asked  to  study 
this  book  when  they  are  trying  to  whip 
through  a  third  of  the  budget  of  this  province. 
I  think  it  is  completely  shocking,  that  here 
we  are- 
Mr.   Grossman:    He   said   that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  care,  I  want  to 
say  it  also,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
other  people  saying  it.  It  is  what  we  wanted 
to  get  through  to  the  hon.  Ministers  in  the 
plush  seats  there.  They  utterly  ignored  the 
fact  that  they  are  men  who  represent  the 
people  of  Ontario.  Within  one  afternoon 
and  evening,  they  want  a  third  of  the  budget 
—millions  of  dollars— they  want  to  be  swept 
through.  On  top  of  that,  after  3.5  hours, 
they  have  the  audacity  to  turn  around  to 
the  Opposition  and  say:  "Listen,  study  this 
and   start   asking   intelligent    questions." 

I   would   ask   every   hon.   member  who   is 


sitting  on  the  government  side,  if  they  have 
a  child,  would  they  expect  him  or  her  to  go 
for  a  high  school  examination  without  any 
preparation- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Surely  the  hon.  member 
is  smarter  than  children  are. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —to  sit  down  and  take  an 
examination— and  then,  in  the  middle  of  it, 
have  someone  say:  "Here  is  the  book,  you 
had  better  start  studying  up  now  in  order 
that  you  can  answer  the  questions." 

I  have  listened,  since  I  have  come  to  this 
House  as  a  new  member,  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  when  he  talks  about  good 
government,  when  he  talks  about  the  need 
for  an  intelligent  Opposition.  I  have  realized 
now  that  this  was  just  talk,  arrogant  talk, 
because  there  is  going  to  be  no  action  in 
connection  with  having  good  government 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  My  horse,  my 
horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  can  see  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  cringing  in  his  conscience  at  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  developing  good  govern- 
ment here. 

It  is  seen  also  in  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  over  there  knows  this  in  his 
estimates,  that  he  starts  right  in  with  his 
platitudes  and  his  programme,  and  then  10 
minutes  later,  he  produces  his  own  estimate 
programme  for  us. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  The  privilege  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, where  an  hon.  member  who  has  stated 
that  the  member  for  Russell  cringes  in  his 
conscience.  If  the  hon.  member  wants  to 
listen  to  a  speech,  he  should  learn  something 
now. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  about  the  only  time 
I  ever  cringed  was  when  I  was  associated  with 
people  like  the  hon.  member.  But  since 
I  came  over  here  in  support  of  a  government 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  people  of 
Ontario,  my  conscience  is  clear.  I  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  I  have  no  worries.  In 
sleeping  at  night,  I  do  not  have  to  think 
about  these  things  because  my  conscience  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  credited 
the  hon.  member  for  Russell  with  having 
a  conscience. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk 
briefly    with    respect    to    these    estimates.      I 
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would  like  to  say  that,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House,  I  was  somewhat  naive,  and  I 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  principles  were 
that  guided  the   Conservative   government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying 
to  attract  your  attention  amongst  this  bedlam 
of  noise,  particularly  from  the  far-off  distant 
places  like  Russell.  I  am  finding  it  hard  to 
hear  myself  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  searched  for  the  principles 
that  guided  this  government  with  respect  to 
its  estimates.  I  searched  and  I  searched,  and 
I  searched,  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1943 
there  was  a  gleam  of  light  that  came  through 
the  darkness.  The  Provincial  Treasurer,  who 
is  now  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  stated  4  prin- 
ciples in   connection  with  the  budget. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the  4  prin- 
ciples because  I  do  not  want  any  other 
hon.  member  standing  up  on  the  basis  or 
suggestion  that  his  conscience  is  stricken.  I 
am  simply  going  to  talk  on  the  first  principle 
stated  by  the  then  Provincial  Treasurer,  which 
was  on  the  basis  that  they  adhere  to  a  policy, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  Hansard  of  1943: 

We  should  adhere  to  a  policy  of  pay  as 
you  go,  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 

And   then   there   came   the   crux,   a   succinct 
remark  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer: 

It  is  plain  that  the  true  test  of  provincial 
financing  is  that  we  make  both  ends  meet. 

With  this  principle  ringing  in  my  ears,  I 
then  turned  to  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  such  situation  as  "pay  as  we  go" 
in  connection  with  his  philosophy.  The 
principle  has  become  so  beclouded  that  it 
is  lost  in  a  darkness  that  will  need  a  new 
searchlight  to  even  see  any  glimmer  of  it. 

Here    is    the    situation   which   we    suggest 
from  this  side,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  principle  is  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Highways,  and 
what  I  have  been  interested  in  is  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  has  completely 
ignored  the  pay-as-you-go  policy.  I  want  to 
say  what  we  would  do  as  Liberals. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is  ad- 
libbing  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
I  am  not  ad-libbing,  I  am  speaking  from  the 
very  depths  of  my  heart  on  this. 


I  know,  sir,  that  some  people  will  say: 
"Well,  The  Department  of  Highways  should 
not  have  a  pay-as-you-go  policy.  But  we 
feel  that  this  principle  is  sound.  I  admit 
we  had  to  go  back  a  very  long  way  to  hear 
the  very  thin  echo  that  was  started  in  1943— 
but  we  feel  that  that  echo  should  resound 
much  more  loudly.  We  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  basis  for  The  Department  of  Highways 
that  should  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  policy. 

In  other  words,  we  feel  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  have  an  understanding  with 
respect  to  his  revenue.  As  it  is  now,  he  does 
not  know  what  revenue  is  coming  in,  he  does 
not  know  how  much  debt  he  can  get  into 
which  can  be  paid  off  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
This  is,  sir,  a  similar  situation  which  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  is  in,  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  budget. 

I  want  to  narrow  this  down  just  now  to  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  am  suggesting 
that  The  Department  of  Highways  should  be 
on  this  basis  of  pay  as  you  go— get  into  debt, 
but  have  a  systematic  approach  by  which  we 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  debt. 

I  know  that  some  people  suggest  that  it 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  people  who 
use  the  highways  having  to  pay  for  them. 
Some  people  will  argue  that  others  than  those 
who  use  the  highways  enjoy  their  benefits. 
The  man,  for  example,  who  receives  a  parcel 
delivered  by  truck  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the 
highway  even  though  he  does  not  use  it. 

However,  the  resident  does  pay  through 
mill  rate  for  the  municipal  roads.  I  would 
also  like  to  suggest  that  more  and  more 
Ontarians  are  having  cars  and  are  using 
the  road.  Therefore,  I  assert  that  it  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  those  who  use  the  roads  who 
should  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  highways. 

As  I  understand  it,  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  estimated  their  needs  during 
the  next  20  years  at  possibly  $7,082  billion, 
which  includes  both  maintenance  and  capital 
construction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet:  Would  it  not  be  sound  to 
establish  a  method  by  which  highway  revenue 
can  pay  for  these  needs?  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  the  number  of  vehicles 
driven  in  1957,  1.805  million.  If  not,  he  can 
readily  obtain  this  information  through  the 
very  able  research  department  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport.  He  also  knows 
the  number  of  miles  driven  in  a  year.  I 
suggest  that  in  1957  it  was  approximately  16 
billion. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Eighteen  billion  this  year. 
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Mr.  Thompson:    Thank  you  very  much. 

Similarly,  he  can  forecast  the  number  of 
vehicles  in  1977,  approximately  4.3  million. 
I  did  not  hear  anything  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport.  I  must  be  right  this  time. 
He  can  forecast  approximately  the  miles 
driven  as  40  billion. 

My  calculations  are  based  on  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  more  than  3  million  from  1957 
to  1977.  In  other  words,  from  5.5  million 
to  8.8  million. 

Surely,   with    such   knowledge    as   this,  he 

could  estimate  the  necessary  tax  required  on 

gasoline   and   automobiles   to   insure   that  he 
could  repay  the  debt. 

And  then,  when  he  knows  how  much  he 
can  get  into  debt,  surely  he  could  go  out 
and  get  the  money  supply  and  start  in  on 
an  aggressive,  imaginative  and  mammoth 
highway-building  programme,  because— I  sug- 
gest this— the  sooner  the  highways  are  built, 
the  sooner  they  will  start  paying  for  them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  this  gloomy  gov- 
ernment in  Ottawa,  this  Diefenbaker  govern- 
ment, which  sets  such  a  great  record.  Amongst 
its  horrible  records  is  said  to  the  highest 
unemployment  in  Canada  since  the  dark 
years  of  the  depression. 

With  this  great  need  for  employment,  if 
we  get  into  an  aggressive  highway  approach, 
this,  sir,  can  be  a  boon  to  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Furthermore,  I  think  at  this  time, 
if  we  get  loans,  if  we  go  into  debt  to  any 
extent,  we  should  think  what  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada  said  in  Winnipeg.  He 
said:  "The  interest  rate  will  continue  to  go 
up,  and  then  it  will  be  more  costly  to  borrow 
the  necessary  money  later." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  be  like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
who  suggests  that  subways  are  apparently 
beyond  his  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
government.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
one who  is  taking  an  interest  in  subways,  and 
yet  subways  can  clear  for  him,  at  least  3 
arterial  highways.  I  would  suggest,  when 
I  am  speaking  of  this  imaginative  approach 
with  respect  to  a  Department  of  Highways— 
with  respect  to  an  imaginative,  aggressive 
policy  to  build  highways— that  we  should  also 
include  the  east-west  subway  in  this. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bracondale,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  pointed  this  out,  it  has  been 
echoed  by  others,   and  then  there  has  been 


another  echo  further  down  the  line  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  who  follows 
through  on  Liberal  principles  and  traditions 
as  so  often  some  of  them  do.  We  appreciate 
his  absorption  in  our  case.  All  have  suggested 
that  the  Bloor  subway  will  ease  the  transpor- 
tation pressures,  and  will  ease  the  situation 
in  connection  with  more  highways  being  built. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  hon. 
members  that  the  sooner  we  get  on  with  this 
Bloor  subway,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself. 
If  we  hold  it  off  for  another  5  years,  it  means 
we  have  lost  5  years'  revenue  from  the  pas- 
sengers who  would  travel  on  it. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  firm  logic  to 
have  a  sound  approach  where  we  could  assess 
what  revenues  would  be  coming  in  and  how 
far  we  could  go  into  debt.  It  is  a  sound 
approach  if  we  could  have  a  broad  highway 
programme  which  includes,  sir,  the  Bloor 
subway. 

But  what  I  am  really  advocating  is  for 
this  government  to  become  aggressive  in  con- 
nection with  the  imaginative  programme,  to 
assume  the  forward  look  for  Ontario.  To  do 
that  I  am  suggesting  that  they  think  first 
in  terms  of  business,  in  terms  of  knowing 
what  the  revenue  is,  how  far  they  can  go  into 
debt,  how  far  that  debt  can  be  paid  off,  and 
how  soon  it  can  be  paid  off.  And  I  suggest 
very  strongly,  that  this  Department  of  High- 
ways should  be  developed  with  the  idea  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  policy,  that  we  have  the 
principle  which,  I  say,  has  been  beclouded, 
but  which  was  echoed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province.  I  suggest  that  this 
government  listen  hard  to  that  echo  and  try 
to  bring  it  back  again  into  their  principles. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  the  Liberal  party,  the  party 
of  the  Opposition,  has  been  insulted.  I  think 
we  have  been  insulted,  we  have  been  treated 
as  boys,  as  children,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair.  If  the  government  does  not  consider 
us  as  children,  why  do  they  give  us  this 
information  now?  Because  we  have  this 
information  only  now,  we  have  no  right  to 
discuss  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do 
so  until  we  do  know  what  it  is. 

Now,  if  we  had  had  this  information  two 
weeks  ago,  we  could  have  cleaned  up  all  the 
talk  here,  we  could  have  made  a  real  job 
of  it,  and  we  could  have  cleaned  it  up  in  half 
the  time.  But  what  does  the  government  do? 
It  does  not  give  us  this  sort  of  stuff  here,  that 
we  really  need,  until  now.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  give  it  to  us.  What  do  the  hon. 
Ministers  across  think  we  are? 

I  have  never  been  treated  like  this,  and  I 
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hope  never  to  be  treated  like  this  again.  I 
have  been  used  to  running  a  company,  and 
getting  the  information  about  running  that 
company.  But  if  I  am  going  to  be  expected 
to  criticize  the  government,  I  have  to  have 
something  to   criticize  the   government  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  feel  I  could  not  answer 
the  question  posed  by  the  last  hon.  member 
who  spoke,  at  least  in  parliamentary  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  need 
to  say  that  the  question  about  3  weeks  ago 
could  be  answered  by  anyone  who  has  been 
in  this  House  previously— the  reason  why 
those  books  were  not  on  the  desks  3  weeks 
ago.    Unfortunately— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
were  they  locked  up  since  10  o'clock  this 
morning? 

Mr.  Singer:  They  were  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment hon.  members  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has 
had  these,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  They  sure  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  —because  the  books  in 
question  were  not  prepared  and  were  not 
ready  for  distribution  until  today. 

I  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  appar- 
ently misjudged  the  situation  as  far  as  the 
Opposition  is  concerned.  For  that  I  take  full 
credit  or  blame  as  the  case  may  be.  I  had 
thought  that  the  hon.  members  had  wished 
to  hear  not  only  the  Minister,  but  hear  the 
speakers  for  the  Opposition  when  they 
expounded  on  highway  policy. 

I  could  not  see  how  hon.  members— such 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William,  who 
is  so  outraged— could  do  those  two  things. 

They  now  have  the  detailed  estimates,  they 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  them. 
As  I  pointed  out,  some  of  the  hon.  members 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  what  they  want. 

I  will  say  this,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  hon.  mem- 
bers be  there  and  should  I  be  here,  another 
year,  I  bow  to  their  demands  and  believe  me, 
the  books  will  be  on  the  table  when  the 
Minister  starts  his  address.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  at  all.     That  will  be  done. 

I  hope  that  the  shocked  feeling  will  not 
interfere,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  continued 
consideration,  on  a  reasonable  basis,  of  what 
we  should  all  be  proud  of  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Chappie:  Reasonable— that  is  not  rea- 
sonable. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  And  also  will  allow  us  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  Opposition  party 
wish  us  to  continue  borrowing  money  or 
whether  they  wish  us  not  to.  We  have  heard 
from  every  hon.  member  who  has  spoken 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  things,  one  is  not 
to  go  into  debt  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
say  a  few  words  before  the  first  vote  is 
called,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Liberal  party  is  not  as  devoid  of  ideas  as  some 
hon.  members  opposite  would  think.  Our 
policy  remains  the  same  as  it  was  several 
months  ago. 

Lest  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
get  too  far  afield  in  his  suggestions  that  there 
be  confusion  here,  I  would  simply  remind 
him  that  he  did  the  most  exemplary  job  of 
demonstrating  political  confusion  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  or  heard  in  my  life,  when  he 
appeared  in  my  riding  over  the  weekend,  and 
tried  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  so-called 
new  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  explaining  it  to  a 
labour  council  who  voted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  out  of  order  if  I  pursued  that  particular 
subject,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defend 
the  position  that  we  have  taken  with  respect 
to  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  never  do  a  service 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  by  walking  around 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back.  Highways 
have  been  built  in  adjoining  jurisdictions  that 
made  us  very— somebody  suggests  "sick"— I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  have 
demonstrated  that  highways  in  adjoining  areas 
can  be  built,  in  far  less  time,  to  do  the 
economic  job  that  is  required  to  develop  the 
community  and  economic  system. 

Nothing  that  could  have  been  done  by  this 
government— and  I  have  said  this  ever  since 
I  came  into  this  House— would  have  been 
worth  as  much  to  the  economic  development 
of  southern  Ontario  as  the  speedy  completion 
of  highway  No.  401.  That  highway,  of  ap- 
proximately 500  miles,  is  no  longer  and  no 
more  difficult  and  across  less  difficult  terrain 
than  the  New  York  thruway  which  was  com- 
pleted in,  I  think,  a  period  of  2.5  or  3  years. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  York  thruway  to  the  state 
of  New  York  are  known  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  of  this  House  to 
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try  to  demonstrate  the  impetus  that  it  gave 
to  the  economic  development  of  that  adjoining 
state. 

Such  assistance  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
could  not  be  measured  in  dollars.  All  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  demonstrate  to  this 
House,  this  afternoon,  is  that,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  would  take  the  figures 
that  have  been  presented  by  himself  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  and  present  them 
over  the  period  of  the  next  20  years,  it 
becomes  manifestly  evident  that  the  total 
revenue  that  he  will  receive  from  highway 
users,  licence  fees  and  gasoline  tax,  is  far 
in  excess  of  his  suggested  expenditure,  $7 
billion. 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  which  any 
good  businessman  would  suggest— if  given  the 
job  of  developing  this  community  and  this 
province.  He  would  envisage  his  expendi- 
tures and  his  revenues,  and  then  do  the  job 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Every  jurisdiction  is  eventually  saturated 
with  highways.  We  know  that.  But  the 
time  comes,  even  in  a  large  geographical  unit 
such  as  Ontario,  when  all  highways  have  been 
completed.  England  is  in  that  position  today. 
North  Carolina  is  attempting  to  accomplish 
that  objective  immediately.  They  are  smaller, 
it  is  true,  but  not  a  whole  lot. 

Then  count  the  approximate  city  area  of 
southern  Ontario,  and  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  miles.  They  intend  to  project  their 
programmes,  I  think,  over  a  period  of  10 
years. 

All  we  are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  say 
this  very  emphatically— and  if  the  hon.  mem- 
bers across  the  floor  do  not  comprehend  it, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  subjected  to  the 
suggested  abuse  that  we  have  no  policy,  and 
do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  simply  drawing  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  that  it  is  financially,  economically, 
and  physically  possible  to  project  our  rev- 
enue and  our  expenditures  over  the  next 
20  years,  and  to  go  on  and  complete  that 
programme  within  less  than  20  years.  It  can 
be  done  without  upsetting  the  general  bud- 
getary system. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  former  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  said  very  expressly,  in  1943, 
that  it  is  not  bad  to  borrow  for  revenue- 
producing  expenditures.  I  know  of  no  better 
revenue-producer  than  highways.  I  know  of 
no  developer  that  is  more  effective,  or  money 
spent  to  better  advantage. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  that  has 
been  suggested,  I  think  we  of  this  party  have 


suggested  to  this  House  the  only  practical 
way  of  coming  to  real  grips  with  our  trans- 
portation problem  as  it  relates  to  highways. 
It  is  to  determine  now  what  we  are  going  to 
do  over  the  next  20  years,  to  determine  what 
anticipated  revenue  we  will  receive  from  the 
use  of  those  highways,  and  begin  now  to 
complete  those  highways  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  this  way,  all  the  far-flung  areas  of  our 
community  and  our  province  will  be  serviced 
as  quickly  as  possible,  will  be  treated  as 
equitably  as  possible.  However,  our  diversifi- 
cation of  industry  and  population  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  methodical  fashion  that  a 
well-planned  programme— the  type  of  pro- 
gramme which  we  do  not  think  we  are  getting 
at  this  time— can  bring  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  over  the  past  year.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  confident  it  will  some  day  be 
implemented  as  the  most  far-reaching  and 
farsighted  policy  that  any  government  of 
this  province  has  ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  ask  the  hon.  member 

to  call  the  item  under  which  he  is  speaking 

on  the  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  going  to  speak  generally, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No.  I  am  going  to  call  the 
vote.  The  member  will  have  to  discuss  the 
item. 

Would  the  member  please  be   seated? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
you,  but  I  was  on  my  feet  4  or  5  times. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  please 
be  seated? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  will,  under  your  direc- 
tion, sir.     I  respect  you  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  I  think  we  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  latitude  to  the  members  on  my 
left  on  the  general  remarks  of  this  estimate, 
and  I  had  hoped  that,  perhaps  from  now  on, 
and  I  suggest  to  the  members  that  perhaps  we 
could  get  on  with  the  estimates,  and  that 
they  confine  their  remarks  to  the  item  in 
the  vote  which  is  being  called  at  the  time. 

I  have  been  very  liberal  to  the  members 
on  my  left.  We  have  had  4  hours  of  general 
talk  on  the  estimates. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  say- 
that  I  have  looked  through  this  book  which 
has  been  passed  to  us,  and  I  find  it  a  very 
interesting  document  after  giving  it  what,  of 
course,  is  only  a  cursory  examination. 

I  say  first,  sir,  that  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  it  is  irresistible,  that  the  pictures 
were  put  in  it  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell,  who  in  most  cases— listening  to  his 
dissertations— likes  to  substitute  talk  for 
thought. 

Another  conclusion  I  came  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  was  irresistible  from  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  as  he 
encompassed  the  whole  House  he  picked  off 
each  hon.  member  individually  who  had 
spoken  after  he  had  made  his  major  pro- 
nouncement this  afternoon.  He  finally 
descended  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River,  and  Hansard  I  think,  sir,  will  record 
tomorrow  with  irrefutable  logic  that  one 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to 
get  a  road  in  one's  constituency,  first,  one 
has  to  have  a  Conservative  member.  That 
is  not  quite  sufficient,  the  Conservative  mem- 
ber must  be  nice  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
then  he  is  sure  to  get  a  road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  about  some 
roads  in  my  constituency. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  say  anything,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River.     I  did  not  mention  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Noden:  I  did  just  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  never  done,  I  went  after  something. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred 
before  in  this  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  little  sojourn 
into  the  great  district  of  Sudbury  before  June 
11,  and  I  have  referred  to  one  of  the  matters 
earlier  that  I  thought  he  expressed  when  he 
was  there. 

But  contemporaneous  with  that  great  visit 
of  his— that  progress  through  the  north,  so  to 
speak,  that  he  made,  like  the  kings  of  old— 
an  item  appeared  in  the  local  paper  which 
said  that,  finally,  after  20  or  25  years,  the 
government  was  going  to  see  to  ft  that  the 
road  link  from  Sudbury  to  Timmins  would 
be  built. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  events  of  June  11 
have  happened.  One  looks  through  this  book 
at  page  108,  where  the  proposed  new  works 
for  Sudbury  begin,  one  sees  that  it  is  barren, 
and  infertile.  There  is  no  mention  of  this 
road  link  to  Timmins. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  going  to  be  built.  Is 
the  hon.  member  trying  to  talk  the  road  out, 
or  what  he  is  going  to  do?  We  are  going 
to  build  it. 

I  would  not  have  said  anything  but  I  was 
incited  into  it.  I  was  exasperated  into  saying 
something. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  trying  to  remind  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  solemn  promise  that  he 
made  to  the  electors  of  Sudbury,  and  to  tell 
him  that  the  electors  of  Sudbury  are  people 
who  take  a  man  at  his  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  did  not  seem  to 
believe  me  up  there  anyway,  because  they 
did  not  elect  my  man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  thought  for  years,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  wish  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister would  get  down  closer  to  the  front  so 
I  could  hear  those  remarks.  Delegations 
have  come  down  here  over  the  years,  briefs 
have  been  presented  asking  this  government 
to  construct  it. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  the  people  of 
Sudbury  have  always  felt  that  Chapleau— 
a  community  to  the  west— was  connected 
naturally  and  economically  to  the  city  of 
Sudbury.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  can  shed  some 
light  on  this,  representing  as  he  does,  the 
city   of   Timmins. 

Interestingly  enough,  when  they  decided 
to  build  a  road,  one  which  nobody  apparently 
has  ever  asked  for,  they  decided  to  con- 
nect this  hamlet  of  Foleyet  with  the  town 
of  Chapleau. 

I  suppose  the  only  reason  they  could 
give  for  it  was  that  they  want  to  open  up 
some  of  that  virgin  country  in  the  60  miles 
between  those  two  centres.  But  the  hamlet 
of  Foleyet— and  I  just  make  this  statement- 
is  connected  by  road  to  the  city  of  Timmins. 
But  I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  influence 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
was  brought  to  bear  in  the  making  of  that 
decision? 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  say  seriously  and 
sincerely  that  the  government  is  aware  of 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  Sudbury,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  business  groups,  and 
everyone  else  to  get  the  road  constructed 
between  Sudbury  and  Timmins  as  it  was 
promised.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  there 
and  he  said:  "You  shall  have  it."  Now  where, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where— in  this  document  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  delivered 
to  us  today— is  there  any  mention  of  the 
start  of  that  road? 
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Hon.   Mr.   Cass:   All  right,   Mr.    Chairman, 
I    am   very   pleased- 
Mr.    Sopha:    Just   a   moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Is  the  hon.  member  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  several  more,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  giving  in.  I  am  not 
yielding  the  floor.    I  have  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon  member  not 
want  an  answer? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  take  it  that  that  is  a  threat 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  I  keep  talking  we  will  never  get  the  road. 

Now,  during  the  election  campaign,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  not 
the  only  distinguished  Tory  who  came  into 
Sudbury.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
arrived.  And  just  about  a  year  ago  now,  my 
predecessor  in  this  House— or  perhaps  it  was 
two  years  ago,  I  am  not  sure— rose  and  made  a 
very  eloquent  plea  for  the  completion  of  the 
road  from  Killarney  to  Burwash.  In  fact, 
I  think  he  devoted  his  whole  speech  to  it, 
it  was  one  of  his  pet  projects.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  relatives  in  Killarney 
or  not.  But  he  made  that  plea  for  the  road 
to  start  from  Killarney. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  came  up 
and,  of  course,  with  all  the  Tory  notables 
that  came  into  town,  they  put  them  on  the 
television  station.  I  watched  this  programme 
with  interest  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways was  flanked  on  one  side  by  Mr. 
Monaghan  and  flanked  on  the  other  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle).  So 
Mr.  Monaghan  said  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways:  "I  have  got  a  captive  audience. 
I  have  got  everybody  in  Killarney,  Mani- 
toulin,  the  North  Shore,  Elliot  Lake,  Sudbury. 
Now  is  the  time  to  spring  it." 

He  looked  at  him  benignly  and  smiled 
and  he  said,  "Now  Fred,  when  are  you 
going  to  complete  the  road  from  Killarney?" 
And  let  me  tell  hon.  members— and  I  do  not 
exaggerate  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways' face  blanched.  He  was  visibly  shaken, 
and  he  said- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  member 
have  coloured  TV? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  something  like  this. 
He  said,  "Well,  Gerry,  you  know  the  way 
we  do  those  things.  We  let  out  a  contract 
for  5  miles  and,  you  know,  when  they  finish 


the  5  miles,  we  let  out  another  contract  for 
5  miles  and  when  they  finish  that  5  miles, 
then  we  let  out   another   one." 

Gerry  said,  "Yes,  but  Fred,  when  is  it 
going  to  be  finished?" 

"Well,  Gerry,  we  have  not  let  out  all  the 
contracts  for  the  5  miles,  but  when  we  do, 
and  when  we  get  them  complete,  that  it  will 
be  finished." 

So  one  looks  in  the  estimates  here,  one 
looks  at  the  estimates  on  page  110  and  we 
see  for  1960  they  have  let  out  another  5  miles. 
They  have  only  been  working  on  it  I  think 
3  years,  and  the  distance  they  have  to  traverse 
is,  I  think,  barely  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  60  miles.  They  have  got,  I  think, 
about  25  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Killarney. 

Yes,  every  year  those  people  are  snow- 
bound, blocked  in,  they  do  not  have  milk 
for  their  children,  medical  supplies  or  any- 
thing, and  they  try  to  get  in  touch  with 
people  in  Sudbury  to  send  them  relief,  send 
them  medical  supplies,  send  them  milk. 
They  have  been  waiting  all  these  years  for 
that  road.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  I 
am  going  to  write  and  tell  them  that  he 
is  going  to  do  another  5  miles  this  year. 
According  to  my  calculation,  in  the  Macaulay 
school  of  mathematics,  it  will  take  him  about 
12  years  to  finish  that  road. 

Now,  all  that  I  said  is  true.  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  am  not  kidding 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  I  tell  him  to 
look  at  what  his  own  hon.  member  said. 
Look  in  page  447  of  Hansard  if  he  was  not 
here  when  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
spoke.    He  said  this: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  getting  very  difficult 
for  my  people,  or  those  people,  to  under- 
stand why,  after  25  years  of  request 
for  a  road,  they  are  told  to  wait  from 
one  year  to  another.  Their  feeling  is  that 
people  will  be  privileged  to  travel  to 
the  moon  before  they  have  the  privilege  of 
motoring   out   of   their   community. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  community  was  that? 

Mr.   Sopha:   He  must  have  been  angry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  but  what  community 
was  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen  to  what  he  said  later: 

Might  I  also  refer  to  the  long-discussed 
Sudbury-Timmins  highway— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  that  road  is  already  built  that  he 
is  discussing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment.    To  the  moon? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  this.  He  said  this  with 
pungent  attention  to  veracity: 

Might  I  also  refer  to  the  long-discussed 
Sudbury-Timmins  highway,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  say  was  promised  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  and,  if  one  is  to 
believe  the  rumours  from  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  about  his  early  retirement,  this 
road  will  have  to  be  started  shortly  in 
order  to  bear  the  name  of  "Frost  highway." 

We,  Mr.  Chairman,  speak  in  terms  of  a 
greater  Ontario  also.  And  we  say  only  this 
to  northeastern  Ontario,  that  in  order  to 
properly  develop  that  region  up  there,  econo- 
mic integration  can  only  take  place  by  the 
construction  of  roads.  That  is  what  we  want, 
we  do  not  want  favours  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  government,  we  just  want  a  fair, 
just  and  equitable  share  of  good  roads  up 
there,  only  in  order  that  that  community  may 
develop  apace  as  is  their  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  In  the 
past,  for  many  years,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  has  been  given  by  this  govern- 
ment—and perhaps  by  other  governments— for 
the  fact  that  more  roads  are  not  paved,  and 
more  roads  are  not  constructed,  has  been  that 
perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  necessary 
machinery  or  the  necessary  engineers  to  con- 
struct these  bridges  and  roads  that  are 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
got  the  influence. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  might  say  that  the  one 
thing  the  Tory  government  have  not  got  is 
the  desire  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  but  I  want 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  this 
question.  Is  the  reason  why  he  is  not  going 
ahead  more  rapidly  with  such  highways  as 
highway  No.  401  because  he  has  not  got  the 
necessary  trained  engineers  and  machinery  to 
do  the  job?  Or  is  it  because  he  feels  that 
the  government  has  not  got  the  finances? 
That  is  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  appear  I  have  two  questions  to  answer, 


because  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  managed 
to  get  your  eye  before  mine. 

Now,  first  of  all,  if  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  the  Burwash-Killarney 
road  is  a  very  interesting  road,  and  it  might 
be  that  if  he  wrote  to  the  people  in  Killarney 
as  he  suggested,  he  might  be  in  the  same 
position  as  he  was  with  certain  hotel  owners 
in  the  city  of  Sudbury  and  northern  Ontario. 

But,  there  are  many  people  in  Killarney 
who  are  very  grateful  to  The  Department  of 
Highways  for  proceeding  at  5  miles  a  year 
and  providing  employment  in  the  wintertime 
for  a  number  of  men  who  otherwise  would  be 
out  of  employment  due  to  the  loss  of  fishing 
in  the  lake. 

We  are  now  trying— as  The  Department 
of  Highways  does  in  its  aggressive  and  far- 
sighted  way— to  get  the  road  to  Killarney 
finished  just  as  fast  as  possible,  and  also  to 
provide  winter  employment  for  these  people, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  been  working 
from  both  ends  of  the  road. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  the 
road  will  be  completed  as  early  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  obligation  which  we  feel  to 
those  people  living  in  Killarney  who  rely  on 
us  for  employment. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  road,  this 
famous  road  from  Sudbury  to  Timmins,  I  will 
say  that  it  has  been  promised  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  I  will  say  that  it  is  in  the 
process  of  being  investigated,  with  the  view 
to  a  commencement  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  having  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  mentioned  before  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  work  across  the  whole  province. 

At  the  moment,  in  that  particular  area  of 
Ontario,  there  is  a  great  deal  more— if  we 
took  it  on  many  percentages— a  great  deal 
more  work  being  done  than  in  some  respects 
we  think  might  be  warranted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  the  bridge  he 
promised  at  Fort  Frances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  looked  at 
the  schedule  for  Fort  Frances  and  Atikokan 
westerly,  in  this  year's  programme,  he  would 
be  amply  answered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  My  answer  still  stands. 

Now,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  all 
I  can  say  is  this,  that  The  Department  of 
Highways,  operating  under  the  policy  of  this 
government,  has  not  seen  fit  to  try  to  do  two 
incompatible   things   at  once— pay  as  we   go 
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and  borrow  a  lot  of  money  to  build  high- 
ways. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  use  the  tax 
money,  available  to  us,  to  provide  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Ontario— and  all  the  people 
living  therein,  paying  tax  money  and  using 
the  highways— with  their  fair  share  of  good 
roads.  It  would  be  almost  unthinkable  if  we 
should  start  highway  No.  401  or  any  other 
highway  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  concentrate 
for  a  year  or  two  all  our  highway  expenditures 
in  that  area  until  we  had  it  finished.  It  would 
be  likewise  unthinkable  if  we  started  in  the 
Bruce  peninsula,  and  concentrated  all  our 
work  up  there  until  it  were  done. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  people  of  Ontario— and  I  say  so 
I  think  with  justice,  most  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House— do  feel  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  has  been  providing  good  roads 
and  good  services  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
is  because  all  over  Ontario  the  people  are 
receiving  some  return  for  their  tax  money,  and 
a  portion  of  this  great  highway  network  is 
being  reconstructed  in  their  areas  every  year. 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  702: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if,  supposing 
he  had  double  the  amount  of  money  to  spend, 
he  would  have  the  necessary  machinery  and 
trained  engineers  to  carry  ahead  with  the 
roads  programme.  If  he  did  have  double  the 
money,  could  he  do  double  the  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  pointed  out  I  think  earlier  this  afternoon, 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  to  build  up  trained  per- 
sonnel, to  deal  with  the  very  greatly  expand- 
ing highway  programme  over  the  past 
half-dozen  years.  We  use  a  large  number  of 
consultants,  we  have  a  very  highly  trained 
staff.  And  we  find  it  just  hard  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  work  programme  which 
we  now  have. 

So,  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  I  would  say  that  it  would 
take  at  least  3  or  4  years  before  we  could 
efficiently  deal  with  twice  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  now  alloted  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  for  roadways. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  this  observation:  When  the  hon. 
Minister  says  that  he  cannot  use  twice  as 
much,  nevertheless,  by  his  remarks,  I  gather 
that  he  could  use  more  money. 


Now,  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  said 
by  hon.  members  of  the  government  today, 
and  certainly  by  the  hon.  Minister,  is  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  do  two  things  at  once, 
that  is  if  we  are  going  to  look  after  the 
debt  which  incidentally,  of  course,  is  not 
being  looked  after,  but  if  they  are  going  to 
look  after  that,  they  simply  cannot  spend 
more  money  on  highways. 

Now  might  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  position  as  Liberal  party,  as  far  as  the 
debt  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  concerned, 
is  simply  this,  that  the  reason  why  we  criticize 
this  huge  indebtedness  that  this  government 
is  charging  up  to  future  generations  of  this 
province,  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  planned  method  of  retirement,  no 
planned  method  whatsoever.  They  are  just 
groping  in  the  dark,  nobody  knows  how  much 
the  debt  is  going  to  be  next  year.  They  are 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  out  each 
year,  and  it  is  getting  now  to  very,  very 
high  proportions. 

But  let  me  say  this,  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  nothing  to  criticize  what- 
soever about  indebtedness  where  there  is  a 
planned  retirement.  And  as  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  said,  so  strongly  and 
sincerely  this  evening,  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  highway  revenues  of  this  prov- 
ince are  going  to  increase,  and  by  1980  they 
will  be  doubled  or  may  be  tripled  or  may  be 
quadrupled.  In  other  words,  the  revenue  is 
going  to  be  able  to  look  after  the  expenditure 
of  this  over  $7.5  billion  that  they  are  going 
to  spend  on  the  highways  of  this  province  in 
the  next  20  years. 

Now  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply 
this:  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  construct 
these  roads  in  the  next  20  years— which  they 
themselves  say  they  must— and  if  it  is  going 
to  cost  so  much  money— which  their  very 
capable  staff  have  investigated  and  know 
approximately  what  will  be  needed— if  it  is 
going  to  cost  this  much  money,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  construct  the  roads  in  20 
years  anyway,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  proven 
that  the  revenues  in  20  years  are  going  to  be 
able  to  look  after  the  expenditure,  then  why 
not  do  it  now? 

Why  not,  instead  of  being  5  or  6  years 
behind  the  times,  which  we  are  in  many 
instances  —  certainly  around  Metro,  for 
example,  or  around  many  of  the  cities  of  this 
province— would  it  not  be  a  nice  thing  to  be 
two  or  three  years  ahead  of  the  times?  Would 
it  not  be  nice  to  get  this  network  of  roads, 
which  they  know  are  coming  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  years,  completed  through  the  various 
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counties  and  towns  and  townships  of  this 
province?  In  this  way,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  East  said  this  evening,  industry 
would  have  a  chance  to  get  away  from  the 
larger  centres,  and  go  into  the  smaller 
localities  of  this  province  of  ours. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  and  particularly  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  this  province, 
that  we,  as  an  Opposition,  have  no  criticism 
whatsoever  if  this  government  is  going  to 
borrow  money  for  the  highways  of  this  prov- 
ince, when  their  staff  and  their  technical  men 
tell  us,  and  their  theoretical  men  tell  us,  that 
definitely,  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  they 
are  going  to  get  that  money  back  again.  It 
would  be  nice  for  some  of  us,  who  are  alive 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  today,  to  be  able 
to  use  some  of  these  roads  before  we  die.  I 
say  this  because,  if  this  government  keeps 
on  at  the  pace  that  it  is  going,  we  will  not 
be  alive  to  see  them  completed. 

I  honestly  do  not  blame  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  for  this,  I  blame  the  government, 
because  obviously  he  can  only  do  so  much 
with  the  money  that  it  provides. 

I  wish  this  government  would  just  open 
up  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
figures  in  black  and  white.  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  wrote  the  book  about  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  he  definitely  said 
we  are  going  to  need  so  many  thousands 
more  of  new  highways  in  this  province,  when 
he  definitely  told  us  that  it  was  going  to  cost 
so  much  money,  and  it  was  going  to  cost  so 
much  in  a  20-year  period. 

Based  on  this,  my  suggestion  to  the  govern- 
ment—and I  give  this  most  sincerely— is:  Let 
us  go  ahead  and  do  the  job,  and  let  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  sit  down  with  his  staff 
of  blue-blazer  boys  and  the  brains  trust  to 
give   him   the   suggestions. 

Let  him  sit  down  and  show  us  that,  in  a 
certain  period  of  time,  this  money  is  going 
to  paid  off  and  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  not  get  one  single 
criticism  from  this  side  of  the  House,  where 
he   has   planned    indebtedness. 

Our  criticism  for  the  debt  which  this  gov- 
ernment has  created  over  the  past  number  of 
years  and  which  is  now  going  on  at  a  fantastic 
rate,  is  because  they  have  failed  to  show 
us,  in  even  one  place,  where  they  are  ever 
going  to  pay  it  off.  Now,  I  give  that  sug- 
gestion to  the   government  sincerely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maintenance  of  the  King's 
highways  and  other  roads.  Vote  702.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  two  or  three  items 
that  have  really  no  relationship  to  each 
other,  and  I  think  they  fit  in  vote  702  as 
much   as  anywhere   else,   quite   frankly. 

My  first  one  is  this.  What  is  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  connection  with  working 
conditions  that  must  be  lived  up  to  by 
contractors  who  are  given  jobs  on  the  high- 
way? Must  they  live  up  to  the  laws  that 
the  province  lays  down  for  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Does  he  want  me  to  answer 
now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  would  prefer  it 
because  they  are  separate,  one  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  that,  I  can  only  say  that  each  of 
our  contracts  contains  a  clause  requiring  a 
fair  wage  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  particular  area  to  be  observed. 

In  order  to  answer  perhaps  another  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  that,  when  we  have— as  we 
often  have— complaints  from  various  organi- 
zations that  the  clause  is  not  being  lived  up 
to  by  a  contractor  working  on  a  highway 
department  contract,  we  certainly  do  our 
best,  and  usually  succeed,  in  endeavouring  to 
have  the  contractor  live  up  to  the  conditions 
in  the  contract. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  this  apply  to  hours 
of  work  per  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely,  they  should  live 
up   to   the   hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  certainly  does  with  respect  to 
wages. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  I  raised  this  is  that  when  I  was  in  Kit- 
chener spreading  the  confusion  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  complaining 
about— everybody  else  there  was  quite 
delighted  with  my  visit  because  the  labour 
council  had  voted  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
new  party— I  was  informed  that  the  contractor, 
building  highway  No.  401  in  the  general 
Kitchener  area  has  kept  his  men  working 
54  hours  a  week.  Now  since  the  law  of  the 
province  is  a  48-hour  week,  is  that  the  kind 
of  thing  that  is  tolerated  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  there  is  one  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
and  that  is  that  the  road  construction  industry 
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in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  quite  different 
from  any  other  jurisdiction  such  as  the 
Carolinas.  We  have  only  a  very  short  con- 
struction season,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that,  if  we  wish  to  have  any  roads  built  at 
all  during  the  short  construction  season,  there 
must  be  certain  differences— which  I  am 
sure  are  recognized  by  labour— in  the  hours 
of  work  on  road-building  contracting  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

So  I  would  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  the  answer  to  that  particular  observation 
by  the  hon.  member,  that,  in  this  instance, 
it  was  a  case  where  working  time  was  short, 
and  apparently  the  workers  were  desirous  of 
earning  the  extra  money  and  of  getting  the 
job  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  complaint  came 
from    some    of    the    workers,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Now,  my  second  question— and  if  you  could 
tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  it  should  be 
asked,  I  will  bow  to  your  direction— I  was 
rather  curious  to  read  in  an  article  with 
regard  to  "Ontario  crosses  over  the  bridge 
to  the  toll  gate  age"  in  the  weekend  magazine 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  some  time  ago. 
It  had  this  paragraph: 

Admitted  one  Highway  Department  offi- 
cial: "These  are  just  about  the  lowest  tolls 
to  be  found  anywhere,  but  we  felt  we 
could  not  make  them  higher  under  the 
circumstances,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  future  tolls  on  other  bridges  will  be 
higher—" 

referring  to  the  Burlington  skyway. 

Can  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  an  up-to- 
date  picture  on  how  the  tolls  on  the  Burling- 
ton Bay  skyway  have  lived  up  to  expectations? 
And  secondly,  is  this  an  accurate  forecast, 
that  the  rates  may  be  going  up  in  Burlington, 
and  certainly  will  be  higher  on  other  bridges 
as  they  are  constructed— such  as  over  the 
Welland  canal,  perhaps  up  on  the  causeway 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  highway  official  supposedly  quoted  in 
the  article.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  aware 
—or  as  Minister,  I  am  not  aware— of  there 
being  any  policy  with  respect  to  future  and 
unbuilt  similar  facilities,  so  I  think  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  one 
toll  facility  operated  by  The  Department  of 
Highways.  I  presume  that  answers  the  second 
part  of  the  hon.  member's  question. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  as  to 
how  this  toll  facility  has  been  living  up  to 
expectations,    I    may    say    that    the    firm    of 


Coverdale  and  Colpitts,  who  are  consulting 
engineers  in  the  United  States  with  a  Cana- 
dian branch,  are  very  well  known.  Their 
specialty  is  this  type  of  work.  They  gave  to 
the  department  certain  statistics  upon  which 
were  based  the  toll  structure  now  in  use,  after 
making  certain  allowances  for  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  that  great  area  there  were 
a  great  many  workers.  These  workers,  they 
assumed,  would  find  that  facility  very  con- 
venient going  to  and  from  work  to  their 
homes,  so  we  felt  that  they  should  have 
a  rate  of  toll  for  their  passenger  cars  which 
would  be  very  reasonable.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  is. 

Now  the  estimate  by  Coverdale  and  Colpitts, 
upon  which  the  toll  structure  was  based, 
indicated  that  in  the  first  year  there  would 
be  some  8.7  million  passenger  cars  cross  over 
the  bridge.  Actually  there  were  5.2  million- 
odd  passenger  cars,  so  that  the  percentage  of 
actual  to  total  was  less  than  we  had  hoped. 

Now,  light  trucks— there  are  3  classes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  passenger  cars,  light 
trucks  and  heavy  trucks  and  buses.  Light 
trucks— the  estimate  by  our  engineers  was 
that  192,000  of  these  vehicles  would  cross 
over  the  bridge,  and  in  actual  fact,  123,000 
vehicles  did  so  in  the  first  year. 

Then  there  are  heavy  trucks  and  buses. 
Here,  of  course,  is  where  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  optimism  on  the 
part  of  the  consulting  engineers,  or  else  a 
great  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  truck 
owners  and  operators  to  use  this  facility, 
because  it  was  estimated  that  431,000  heavy 
trucks  and  buses  would  cross  in  the  first 
year.     In  actual  practice,  there  were  81,000. 

Now,  the  estimated  toll  revenue— and  I 
think  each  hon.  member  will  be  interested 
in  the  toll  revenue— from  passenger  cars  was 
$853,000-odd,  and  the  actual  was  $565,000, 
which  worked  out  that  for  these  passenger 
cars  the  estimate  was  9.77  cents  per  vehicle 
whereas  the  actual  intake  per  vehicle  was 
10.27  cents. 

For  light  trucks,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
would  be  $42,000-odd  and  actually  there  was 
$28,000-odd,  and  the  percentage  estimated 
average  toll  per  vehicle  was  22.27  cents  and 
the  actual  amount  received  was  22.76  cents, 
so  in  both  those  cases  we  were  over  the 
estimated  actual  revenue  for  vehicles. 

For  heavy  buses  and  trucks,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  revenue  would  be  $  166,000- 
odd,  actually  it  was  $30,000-odd.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  revenue  per  vehicle  of 
this  type  would  be  38.67  cents  whereas 
actually  it  was  36.04  cents. 
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So  the  total  estimates  for  the  first  year's 
operation,  by  Coverdale  and  Colpitts  was 
$1,026  million-odd,  but  the  actual  figure  was 
$624,000.  The  estimated  revenue  per  vehicle 
was  11.36  cents  and  our  actual  revenue  per 
vehicle  was  10.94  cents. 

So  it  would  be  quite  apparent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  revenue  per  vehicle  has  held 
up  very  closely  to  the  estimated  revenue  per 
vehicle,  but  in  each  instance  the  estimated 
number  of  vehicles  was  too  optimistic  as  the 
actual  number  of  vehicles  passing  fell  short  of 
the  estimate  in  all  3  classes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  generally 
speaking,  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  says, 
the  experience  of  the  first  year  indicates  that, 
across  the  board,  it  was  about  two-thirds  of 
the  estimates;  on  trucks  it  was  about  one-fifth. 

Now,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  some- 
thing that  merits  serious  consideration.  If 
the  government  is  moving  into  a  policy  of 
tolls,  I  think  there  are  some  pretty  definite 
disadvantages  to  toll  structures  that  balance 
out  against  revenues.  If  now  we  discover 
that  the  revenue  is  about  two-thirds  of 
expectations,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
reassessment  of  their  whole  decision  might  be 
in  order. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  assuming  this  kind  of  thing  con- 
tinues, and  I  suppose  the  government,  with 
its  normal  optimism,  will  hope  that  some 
time  within  the  next  5  or  10  years,  the 
estimates  will  be  fulfilled,  but  assuming  this 
does  continue,  what  is  the  result  of  this  on 
the  hon.  Minister's  plans  for  the  financing  of 
the  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  much  better,  of  course,  to  be  opti- 
mistic, and  we  are  urged  by  the  official 
Opposition  to  be  optimistic. 

I  would  say  that,  first  of  all,  it  never  was 
intended  that  the  tolls  imposed  on  this  bridge 
would  pay  the  capital  cost  of  the  bridge  and 
also  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Had  that  been 
so,  we  could  not  have  been  as  low,  shall  I 
say,  in  the  rate  which  has  been  set  for  the 
commuter  who  uses  that  bridge  and  pays 
a  5-cent  ticket  for  crossing  it  every  day,  it 
would  have  been  many  times  that,  if  we  had 
endeavoured  to  get  back  the  capital  cost  of 
the  bridge. 

The  cost  of  toll  maintenance  last  year  on 
the  bridge,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  our  toll 
operations  on  the  bridge  was  $157,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  The  cost  of  our  toll  opera- 
tions on  the  bridge  last  year  was  $157,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  And  when  we  cast  that  up 
against  the  figure  which  I  just  mentioned  of 
the  total  actual  revenue,  $624,646,  one  can 
readily  see  that  there  is  some  profit  at  least 
to  the  government  or  the  highway  system 
from  the  operation  of  this  facility.  I  may  say 
that  that  is  money  which  goes  into  the  general 
highway  system,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to 
people  who  use  the  bridge  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  who  paid  in  the  first  instance  for  this 
facility. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  other 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
this  question  which  are  desired  and  which  I 
have,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  give  them, 
because  we  are  very  proud  of  this.  I  will 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
we  are  certainly  re-examining  the  question  of 
tolls  on  this  particular  facility  because,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  we  have  been  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  first  year's 
operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  just  say,  in 
leaving  that,  Mr.  Chairman— because  I  think 
maybe  we  may  have  to  get  a  few  more  years' 
experience  before  we  can  come  to  any 
realistic  conclusion— that  so  far  it  is  a  pretty 
alarming  failure,  the  government  policy,  and 
requires  some  pretty  serious  reassessment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  point  on  vote 
702  is  with  regard  to  this  item  "S",  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls;  is  this  to  compensate  for 
tax  losses  of  territory  taken  into  the  parks 
commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  This  is  an  annual  payment 
of  $12,000  from  the  year  1941  to  the  year 
1980,  because  under  The  Rainbow  Bridge 
Act,  1941,  the  bridge  will,  for  all  time,  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  including  local  im- 
provements and  school  rates  levied  by  any 
municipality,  so  that  each  year  compensation 
for  loss  of  taxes,  during  the  period  1941  to 
1980,  there  is  a  payment  under  the  Act  of 
$12,000. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  want  to  address 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  regard 
to  the  appropriations  that  each  year  are 
voted,  and  then  on  many  occasions  the  full 
amount  of  the  money  that  has  been  voted 
is  not  used. 

To  give  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I 
am  quoting  from  the  budget  speech  of  the 
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hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  at  page  4,  in  which 
he  said: 

We  undertook  a  re-examination  of  our 
spending  programme  for  this  current  year 
with  a  view  to  paring  any  outlays,  no 
matter  how  desirable,  which  could,  for  the 
time  being,  be  deferred. 

In  consequence  of  this  policy,  we  were 
able  to  reduce  our  expenditures  below 
appropriations.  Our  net  ordinary  expendi- 
ture was  cut  by  $12.5  million  and  our  net 
capital  expenditure  by  $19.5  million,  there- 
by effecting  a  saving  in  our  appropriations 
of  $32  million. 

Final  figures  will  probably  show  that 
even  greater  savings  have  been  achieved, 
but  as  against  these  we  are  proposing  to 
pay  out  supplementary  estimates  of  $8.2 
million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  this: 
From  the  records  we  have  and  which  we 
received  on  such  short  notice,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  give  us  any  indication  of  what 
expenditures  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
have  been  cut. 

The  Treasury  has  saved  $32  million,  what 
roads  have  been  cut  that  had  been  originally 
planned  for  last  year,  and  are  they  on  the 
programme  for  the  coming  year? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  I  might  explain  that. 

Before  I  do,  perhaps  I  should  say  that, 
unlike  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  who 
said  he  was  shocked,  I  am  shocked  that  the 
hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  should  have  given  so  little  considera- 
tion really  to  an  analysis  of  the  road  pro- 
gramme. 

I  did  not  hear  anyone  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House— any  hon.  member— mention 
that  there  was  a  trans-Canada  highway  pro- 
gramme, that  the  trans-Canada  highway— 

An  hon.  member:  What  chance  have  we 
had? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  did  not  hear  any 

hon.  member- 
Mr.   Chappie:   Well,  we  do  not  have  the 

information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh  well,  you  did  not  get 

that- 

Mr.  Chappie:  It  might  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  help.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no 
indication    that    any    hon.    member    on    the 


Opposition  benches  indicated  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  trans-Canada  highway  pro- 
gramme would  terminate  at  the  end  of  1960, 
that  every  possible  effort  must  be  extended 
to  complete  as  much  of  that  programme  as 
we  could  so  as  to  receive  subsidy  thereon. 
Now,  is  that  not  a  reasonable  undertaking? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  the  hon.  member  does 
not  know  whether  they  can  understand  it  or 
not.  We  had  no  indication,  and  we  do  not 
know  yet,  that  they  are  not  going  to  terminate 
it,  and  that  is  why  there  are  8  contracts  on 
highway  No.  17  and  the  area  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora. 

I  am  surprised,  too,  that  even  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  does  not  appreciate 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  complete 
highway  No.  401. 

I  think  as  a  private  member  who  does  not 
have  any  of  highway  No.  401  touch  his  con- 
stituency, and  as  I  look  through  this  book, 
I  notice  there  is  not  any  highway  work 
planned  for  my  riding  as  a  result  of  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  complete  high- 
way No.  401,  which  serves  particularly  the 
riding  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— I 
am  surprised  that  he  does  not  recognize  the 
effort  that  has  been  made,  and  is  being  made, 
to  achieve  the  result  of  the  early  completion 
of  highway  No.  401. 

There  was  no  work  cut  out  that  I  know  of, 
as  mentioned  in  my  remarks  in  the  budget. 
There  was  some  work  that  was  delayed,  but 
we  look  upon  the  operations  of  this  govern- 
ment as  a  business  operation,  to  be  run  in 
a  businesslike  way- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  they  are  not  con- 
ducting it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —and  that  is  how  we  intend 
to  do  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  speech 
could  have  been  made  on  a  street  corner 
in  Delhi;  it  has  the  same  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  try  to  answer  the  question  which  was 
directed  at  me  and  perhaps  at  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer.  Page  4  of  the  budget 
address,  from  which  the  quotation  was  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt— 

Mr.  Thompson:  Which  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  I  have  been  so^ 
enamoured  with  the  speech  this  evening  by 
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the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  that  I  was 
sure  that  he  was  at  it  again. 

In  any  event  I  may  say  that  the  figures 
•quoted  to  me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  are  not  figures  applicable  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  The  figures  which  were 
quoted  to  me  are  a  review  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  province  of  Ontario  at  page 
4  of  the  budget  statement. 

Now,  if  there  is  some  further  question 
that  he  wishes  to  address  to  me,  I  will 
answer  it.  But  I  will  say  that,  in  my  address 
this  afternoon,  I  pointed  out  that  we  were 
$1  million-odd  less  this  year  in  our  highway 
programme  than  we  were  last  year,  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  answer  which  he  is  after. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  on 
this  question.  It  has  not  been  answered. 
Here  is  the  situation. 

We  cannot  tell  from  the  book  just  what 
has  been  cancelled  by  The  Department  of 
Highways.  We  are  given  this  lump  sum  in 
the  budget  speech,  and  I  quite  realize  that 
that  $32  million  affects  the  entire  budget  of 
the  province.  But  I  would  like  to  know  how 
it  affects  the  hon.  Minister's  department. 
What  share  of  this  $32  million  is  for  his 
department,  and  what  roads  have  been  cut 
off    that    have    been    appropriated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  got 
through  telling  the  hon.  member,  through  you 
that  we  were  approximately  $1.2  million  less 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  Chappie:  How  can  we  understand 
when  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  would  under- 
stand it  even  if  he  had  it  in  pictures. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Why  not  give  us  a  chance? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.   Mr.   Cass:    I  would   say  to   the  hon. 

member- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Mr.    Chairman,    on    a 

matter  of  personal  privilege.   It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  the  Minister 
is  answering  a  question,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  at  the  time.  I 
would  like  to  be  fair.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  finish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  that— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  he  told  him  about 
the  Killarney  road  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Yes,  that  there  have  been 
some  projects.  There  has  been  nothing  re- 
moved because  there  is  no  programme  set  for 
this  year,  and  could  not  be  until  the  money 
available  was  ascertained.  That  is  why  there 
have  been  certain  things  which  we  had 
hoped  to  have  on  this  year's  programme  and 
included  in  this  year's  work  which  have  had 
to  be  deferred  to  next  year. 

Among  them  is  the  matter  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  was  inquiring, 
namely,  the  overpass  in  this  area.  There 
were  some  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's 
area.  I  believe  there  are  some  in  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing's  area.  I  know  there 
are  some  in  my  area.  I  think  throughout 
the  province  we  have  had  some  slow-down 
But  it  is  to  a  total  of  actual  money  spent  of 
$1  million-odd  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  member  for  Carleton. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  refer  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  This  is  item  No.  1  in  vote 
702.  It  concerns  the  maintenance  of  King's 
highways  and  other  roads. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  this  document  which  I 
would   like   to    say   to   the   hon.    Minister   is 
quite  simple  and  understandable,  self-explan- 
atory- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston:  But  I  rise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  reference  to  the  allotments  to  each 
municipality,  that  of  construction  and  that  of 
maintenance.  They  are  set  out  here.  My 
question  to  you,  sir,  is  this.  I  know  that  the 
hon.  Minister  realizes  that  we,  down  in  my 
riding  which  includes  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
are  in  what  is  known  as  a  real  snow  belt. 
And  I  am  wondering  about  supplementaries, 
or  does  the  hon.  Minister  give  any  considera- 
tion to  an  extra  grant  for  these  areas  that 
are  hit   so  hard? 

It  would  seem  that  this  year,  the  whole 
province  is  in  a  snow  belt,  but  I  would  like 
hon.  members  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  my 
county  and  all  eastern  counties,  including 
the  citv  of  Ottawa,  have  endured  a  lot  of 
hardship  through  this  terrific  weather  of 
snow  and  storm. 

Now  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways    if    some    consideration    could    be 
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given  to  extra  grants  to  assist  the  munici- 
palities, because  I  would  take  it  that  the 
majority  of  the  money  allotted  here  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads.  Would  he  inform 
us  whether  we  could  not  have  an  extra 
amount  added  to  this  in  the  way  of  supple- 
mentaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  snow  removal  in  snow  belts  is 
one  which  has  been  debated  in  this  House 
before.  In  February  of  last  year,  I  think,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  was  very  much  per- 
turbed because  he  also  lives  in  a  snow  area. 
I  myself  come  from  a  riding  which  is  in  a 
snow  belt  or  snow  area. 

This  year,  from  my  travels,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  who 
has  just  spoken,  that  most  of  Ontario  is  in 
a   snow  belt. 

Now  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  supplementary 
amount  of  money  placed  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  department  to  subsidize  fully 
the  expenditure  of  snow  removal  by  muni- 
cipalities in  accordance  with  the  regular  rates 
of  subsidy. 

And  I  believe— and  I  think  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman— that  this  year  there 
will  be  money  sufficient  to  cover,  by  way  of 
normal  subsidy,  all  the  expenditures  by  the 
municipalities  for  snow  removal,  which  would 
normally  be   subsidizable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  have 
just  a  moment,  please?  I  am  afraid  my  con- 
tribution may  be  somewhat  of  a  let-down 
to  the  tensions  we  have  had  here.  But  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  Burlington  skyway 
tolls. 

Now,  there  is  a  feature  of  this  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  not  informed  the  House  on, 
and  that  is  the  percentage  of  the  traffic  that 
does  not  use  this  high-level  bridge  after  we, 
in  this  province,  have  spent  $18  million-plus 
to  build  it.  They  tell  me  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  trucks  and  much  of  the  other 
traffic  still  use  the  low  level  road.  And  the 
hon.  Minister  says  that  he  is  making  $467,000 
net  on  his  tolls. 

Well,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  is  losing 
that  twice  over  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
lower  road,  besides  all  the  inconvenience  that 
it  brings  to  the  people  who  are  living  on 
that  road.  I  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Liberal  party  for  this. 

An  hon.  member:    No  chance. 

Mr.    Grossman:     Come    over    and   join   us. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:    We  would  have  him. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  have  never  had  any  use 
for  tolls  in  this  province  of  Ontario.  The 
first  government  that  I  was  in,  41  years  ago, 
removed  many  toll  gates  from  this  province, 
and  frankly  I  hate  to  see  them  coming  back. 
And  as  far  as  the  $467,000  that  the  hon. 
Minister  boasts  about,  I  say  that  he  is  losing 
that  3  times  over  by  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
is  not  using  that  wonderful  bridge  that  we 
have  built.  I  think  that  the  government  can 
very  well  afford  to  take  another  long  view 
of  that  situation   on  the   Burlington   skyway. 

Now,  the  international  bridges  that  are 
built  by  revenue  bonds  that  are  sold  to  the 
public  are  an  entirely  different  matter,  and 
I  have  no  criticism  of  that  at  all,  except  that 
I  would  hope  that  the  day  might  come  some- 
time when  those  bridges  would  be  paid  for, 
and  free  traffic  allowed  to  these  people  who 
want  to  use  those  bridges. 

But  from  our  experience  at  Niagara  Falls, 
it  seems  that  when  we  do  hope  the  bridge 
is  nearly  paid  for,  then  it  is  thrown  in  with 
some  other  scheme,  so  that  many  of  us  will 
never  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  will 
be  free  traffic  over  those  bridges.  They 
never  come  off. 

But  I  would  say  that  this  toll  on  the  skyway 
at  Burlington  is  a  disastrous  failure,  and  the 
quicker  the  government  gets  it  off  the  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    It  is  $467,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  the  traffic  is  not  using 
the  bridge,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Oh,  if  they  want  to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  it  is  knocking  the  road 
all  to  pieces  down  on  the  beach.  The  great 
big  tractor  trailers  are  roaring  past,  night 
and  day.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
myself;  unfortunately,  I  live  right  beside 
highway  No.  5,  and  I  know  what  it  means 
to  have  these  trailers  roaring  past  on  the 
level  with  the  house  that  one  is  living  in. 

I  say  that  the  bridge,  having  been  built  by 
the  province,  should  be  made  free  and  used 
by  all  the  traffic.  There  is  lots  of  room  for  it, 
and  it  is  just  absurd  to  carry  on  as  this 
government  is  doing  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now,  I  have  another  little 
problem  in  my  riding,  and  I  know  that  I  can 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  this. 
He  said  the  other  night  that  we  were  both 
big  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  and  that 
I   was    still   able    to    lift   scalps   on   occasion, 
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but  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  after 
the  passing  of  these  years,  my  zest  for  lifting 
scalps  has  somewhat  waned. 

But  the  matter  of  fact  that  rests  heavy  on 
my  conscience  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so  little  for  the  good  people  of 
that  great  Indian  reservation  of  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  a  chief,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  is  also 
a  chief  and  your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  is  in  that   category. 

Mr.  Grossman:  A  lot  of  chiefs,  are  there 
any  Indians? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
honours,  frankly,  that  I  have  ever  received 
in  my  public  life. 

Now,  before  I  pass  off  from  this  scene— 
and  it  may  not  be  too  long,  because  after  all 
the  Good  Book  says  something  about  the 
fellow  who  reaches  three  score  ten,  and  he  is 
stepping  right  on  my  heels,  Mr.  Chairman— I 
would  like  at  least  to  see  a  couple  of  decent 
roads  built  on  that  reservation.  The  Indian 
affairs  branch  of  The  Department  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration,  that  creates  bureacracy 
that  exists  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Created  by  the  Liberals, 
maintained  by  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  care  who  it  was 
created  by  or  what  government  it  has  been 
under.  In  my  day,  I  have  never  known  them 
to  do  anything  efficiently  or  successfully.  And 
I  will  say  this  that  one  of  things  they  do 
the  worst  probably  is  building  roads. 

Now  this  province  gives  a  grant  of  50 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  roads  being  built 
on  the  reservation.  And  I  have  taken  this  up 
with  previous  Ministers,  and  I  am  going 
to  make  this  last  attempt  with  the  present 
hon.  Minister,  that  he  can  surely  make 
arrangements  with  the  Indian  affairs  branch— 
who  do  not  know  how  to  build  roads— to  pay 
him  the  money,  the  50  per  cent,  and  that  he 
build  the  roads.  I  ask  because  I  will  admit 
this,  that  if  he  is  given  enough  money,  he 
has  an  organization  that  can  build  a  road 
that  can  stand  up. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  I  had  probably 
been  out  of  order  at  a  school  meeting  on  the 
reservation,  where  they  were  opening  a  grand 
new  school  and  there  were  very  high  officials 
of  the  Indian  affairs  branch  there,  I  did  not 
talk  about  education,  but  I  talked  about  the 
roads  on  the  reservation.  These  roads  were 
nothing,  and  are  nothing,  but  potholes  and 
dust  or  dirty  water  flying  sky  high  when  one 
drives  over  the  roads. 


And  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  and  is  the 
man  in  charge,  the  director,  was  visibly 
impressed,  and  he  announced  that  next  year 
they  were  going  to  have  a  3-year  programme 
of  5  miles  a  year  of  black  top  road. 

I  was  more  than  delighted  with  that,  and 
the  first  time  I  drove  down  on  the  reserve 
after  they  started  to  build  the  road,  I  thought 
I  would  shoot  right  over  before  I  ever  could 
get  stopped,  it  was  such  a  shock.  But  the  next 
time,  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  I  drove 
down  the  road,  it  was  beginning  to  break  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  member  permit  a  question?  I  am  won- 
dering what  happened  to  the  road  that  was 
being  built  through  the   entire  length. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  telling  him  what  hap- 
pened. The  next  spring  the  road  was  com- 
pletely gone.  They  spent  so  much  money 
trying  to  repair  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
never  proceeded  with  the  programme  of  5 
miles  a  year,  or  15  miles,  which  would  have 
taken  it  right  across.  Last  year  they  buried 
the  old  road  under  new  gravel,  and  it  is 
infinitely  worse  than  it  was  before  they  put 
the  black  top  on,  because  the  potholes  now 
are  sharp  and  one  hates  to  drive  his  car  over 
the  road. 

I  suggest  in  all  sincerity,  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, that  he  get  the  Indian  affairs  branch 
to  make  their  money  available  to  us,  and  that 
we  build  a  road  that  will  stand  up,  and  not 
just  roll  a  skin  of  black  top  on  top  of  the 
existing  muck  and  mire,  which  breaks  up 
every  spring  and  is  a  complete  loss  of  money. 

I  hope  that  the  money  spent  was  not  out 
of  the  capital  account,  because  if  it  was, 
certainly  it  disappeared  completely  in  3  years' 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say 
that  I  am  certainly  full  of  sympathy,  and  I 
think  very  practical  sympathy,  in  connection 
with  the  problem  that  he  mentions.  Actually 
the  road  in  question  was  not  built  by  The 
Department  of  Highways,  it  was  built  in  some 
manner  or  other  by  the  Indian  affairs  branch. 
We  contributed  to  it. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  quite  frankly,  my 
hon.  friend  has  said  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
get  anywhere  with  the  Indian  affairs  branch 
and  we  have  exactly  the  same  experience- 
very  difficult  to  get  anywhere. 

If  they  would  let  us  build  the  road,  and 
they  would  contribute  to  it,  I  think  that  we 
could  assure  the  hon.  member  there  would 
be  a  real  good  road  in  that  area,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be. 
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Actually  speaking,  the  road  business  in  the 
Indian  reserves  is  done  about  the  way  it  was 
when  Sir  Francis  Bond  had  ruled  in  this 
province.  Now  it  is  ridiculous,  I  agree  with 
my  hon.  friend. 

We  are  perfectly  prepared,  and  we  will  try 
again  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Indian  affairs 
branch,  to  look  after  the  roads  and  they  can 
contribute.  We  will  then  have  just  as  good 
a  road  as  we  built  up  in  the  Sudbury  area, 
and  in  Nipissing,  and  in  those  places  where 
they  have  better  roads  than  they  have  ever 
had  in  their  existence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  just  like  to  say  this, 
that  I  have  never  appealed  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  vain  when  it  came  to  that  Indian 
reservation.    He  helped  me  out  last  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  sir,  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —when  they  were  going  to  send 
22  of  my  good  people  to  jail  or  penitentiary 
just  for  a  little  clean  fun,  and  I  am  expecting 
him  to  "deliver  us"  this  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-  Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  an  hon.  member 
need  to  do,  wave  a  flag  to  get  your  attention? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  speak 
now  on  vote  701.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that 
the  grant  has  been  increased  from  $1,500  to 
$5,000  for  the  Canadian  good  roads  associa- 
tion, whereas  the  provincial  grants— the  grants 
to  the  Ontario  good  roads— remain  at  $300. 
It  would  seem  to  me— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry.  The  member  is 
on  vote  701,  we  are  on  vote  702. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  a  flag  to  wave  around  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  rule  the 
member  out  of  order.  We  are  on  vote  702. 
Vote  701  is  carried. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $3.8 
million  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  vote  702. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  members  this  state- 
ment which  is  in  the  Hansard  of  1958?  It 
was  made  by  the  former  member  for  this 
riding.     He  is  quoted  as  saying,  I  quote: 

While  on  the  subject  of  highways,  might 
I  ask  my  hon.  friend  why  it  was  that  high- 


way No.  64,  which  connects  highway  No. 
69  to  highway  No.  17  and  highway  No.  11, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  priority  list 
in  1957,  was  taken  off  in  1957?  Further, 
I  do  not  see  this  in  the  estimates  of  1958. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  and  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  highway  be 
renovated. 

I  understand  it  was  put  on  the  list,  and 
was  on  the  list  last  year,  but  it  was  taken  off 
in  September. 

I  also  quote  for  your  information,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  hon,  Minister  also  has 
this  letter  from  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
Noelville.    This  letter  reads   in  part: 

Dear  Mr.  Cass: 

We  feel  justified  in  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  your  department  for  services. 
The  roads  in  our  area  are  life  lines.  Our 
nearest  railroad  is  15  miles  away  and  we 
have  not  water  transportation.  The  life  of 
this  entire  area  depends  solely  on  roads. 
Our    entire    area— 

Hon.  members  will  see  by  the  road  map 
that  this  entire  section  takes  in  the  greater 
part  of  that  great  tourist  area  and  highway 
No.  64  connects  with  highway  No.  69,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  pointed  out. 
Now,  that  project  was  on  the  priority  list 
last  year.  There  is  nothing  very  much  I  can 
see  in  the  way  of  secondary  roads  that  we 
may  expect  this  year.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  we  had  some  work  on  high- 
way No.  11  and  some  more  to  be  carried  out 
this  year  on  the  bypass,  I  agree  with  him  on 
that. 

But  this  particular  road  up  in  that  Noel- 
ville area  certainly  fits  the  picture  that  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  spoke  about 
earlier.     It  is  a  winding  road. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister— that  is  the 
first  question,  and  then  I  shall  have  another 
one— why  has  this  particular  highway  been 
taken  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
that  I  am  advised  that,  when  this  road  was 
started  in  accordance  with  what  I  think  are 
reasonable  demands  of  the  people  of  that 
area,  there  was  a  great  outcry  that  in  straight- 
ening the  road  and  taking  out  the  curves 
and  the  hills,  that  we  were  destroying  some 
very  valuable  agricultural  land. 

As  a  result,  we  had  to  stop  and  get  ready 
to  start  all  over  again,  to  see  if  we  could 
possibly  eliminate  some  of  the  objections, 
because  The  Department  of  Highways  people 
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are  reasonable  people,  and  good  citizens,  as 
well  as  being  good  engineers.  They  felt  that 
the  views  of  the  people  living  in  that  area 
should  be  observed,  and  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  that  that  is  part  of  the  reason.  The 
other  part  of  the  reason,  of  course,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  I  mentioned  previously,  and  was 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
that  there  is,  in  the  highways  budget  this 
year,  only  so  much  money,  and  there  is  a 
great  urgency  to  finish  the  trans-Canada  high- 
way in  the  Kenora  and  Fort  William  areas, 
there  is  a  great  urgency  to  finish  highway 
No.  401  in  the  area  of  certain  other  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  and  that  some  of  it 
must  suffer. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  in  the  North 
Bay  district  there  is  a  contract  to  be  done 
by  our  maintenance  division  people  on  high- 
way No.  64,  so  highway  No.  64  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  also,  on  May  23, 
1959,  there  was  this  story  in  the  North  Bay 
Nugget,  "1V2  Million  to  be  Spent  on  Project," 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Highways  has  purchased  40  acres  of  prop- 
erty on  the  bypass  in  Widdifield  township, 
and  will  spend  up  to  $1.5  million  establish- 
ing a  new  headquarters  for  its  regional  district 
and  municipal  operations.  The  article  goes 
on  to  say: 

Word  of  the  major  move  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  was  received  today 
from  the  office  of  Highways  Minister  Fred 
M.  Cass  by  John  M.  Chaput,  MPP  for 
Nipissing.  The  department  plans  to  start 
developing  the  area  early  in  1960,  and 
eventually  will  concentrate  all  its  facilities 
there.  And  the  first  building  to  be  built  is 
a  garage. 

Then  later  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  month 
of  May  there  was  an  advertisement  under  the 
caption  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
party,  and  it  was  mentioned  this  was  one 
of  the  projects  the  government  was  doing 
and  in  brackets  behind  this  particular  item, 
were   the  words   "already   started." 

As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  gone  by 
that  area,  in  which  I  believe,  lies  the  prop- 
erty that  is  mentioned— it  says  in  Widdifield, 
I  understand  near  Eloy's  dairy  farm,  and 
there  is  a  very  well-known  Tory  that  has  a 
lot  of  property  in  that  area.  I  believe  it  is 
his  property  which  is  right  near  their  scales 
on  the  bypass.  This  is  early  1960,  in  fact 
it  is   the   second   day   of   spring,   and   as   far 


as    I    know    there    is    nothing    but    snow    up 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  dissociate  myself  from  any  connection 
with  election  advertisements  published  by 
any  political  organization  in  the  riding  of 
the  hon.  member.  Consequently,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  know  nothing,  except  what 
he  has  told  me,  of  the  advertisement  pur- 
ported to  have  been  in  his  local  paper  at 
that  time. 

With  respect  to  that  statement  attributed 
to  me,  in  respect  to  the  plans  that  my  depart- 
ment has  for  that  particular  area,  I  may  say 
that  I,  too,  have  looked  at  the  area.  I  have 
been  taken  around  it— around  two  sides  of  it 
is  all  the  road  runs— I  have  been  around  two 
sides  of  it.    I  have  looked  at  it. 

I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  North 
Bay  had,  in  addition  to  that  lovely  big  mental 
hospital,  and  all  these  other  things,  if  they 
had  a  lovely  big  district  office  and  regional 
office   and  district  garage. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  likewise 
has  thought  that,  as  well  as  his  predecessor, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that,  in  due  time,  there 
will  be  a  regional  office  and  a  district  office 
building  and  garage  in  the  area  at  North  Bay. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  him  that,  like 
many  other  things,  these  have  suffered  from 
certain  financial  contingencies  upon  which  I 
have  fallen  in  my  ministerial  capacity,  so  that 
I  cannot  tell  him  now  when  I  am  likely  to 
be  able  to  start  the  building  or  complete  it. 

But  I  hope  that  he  will  have  patience, 
I  hope  that  he  will  have  faith,  and  in  due 
course  North  Bay  will  have  another  large 
and  very  fine  government  establishment. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I 
must  say  it  is  not  "purported."  This  was  a 
dispatch  from  Toronto— supposed  to  be  from 
Toronto  anyway— and  while  I  have  faith  in 
certain  things,  certainly  my  faith  in  human 
nature  has  been  somewhat  destroyed  after 
reading  this  particular  one,  and  hearing  the 
explanation  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  source 
of  the   story. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Cheer  up. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, referring  to  vote  702,  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  compensation  for  loss  of  taxes, 
$12,000.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  stick  to 
the   point  without   involving   3   commissions. 

In  that  particular  area,  if  hon.  members 
were  to  come  down  Clifton  hill,  they  would 
find  the  Oakes  Garden  theatre,  and  as  they 
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turn  to  the  left  and  follow  along,  they  come 
to  some  fine  park.  Then,  proceeding  further, 
they  would  come  to  the  bus  terminal  under 
the  supervision  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, I  believe,  to  some  fine  stores  under  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  on  the  river  road.  Then 
they  come  up  to  Bender  hill  and  turn  left 
encompassing  the  bridge,  and  they  come  to 
Falls  Avenue  and  they  make  a  complete 
circle  of  two  small  blocks. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  The  hon.  member  has  those 
fellows   dizzy   over   there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  when  it  comes  to 
anybody  being  dizzy,  I  would  take  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  as  candidate  No.  1.  I 
think  I  would  give  him  first  prize  if  I  were 
giving  out  prizes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  get  back  to  this 
item,  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  on  that  corner,  there  was  the 
Clifton  hotel  at  one  time.  Some  of  the 
older  hon.  members  can  remember  that,  and 
that  was  taken  out  of  taxation  when  that 
building  burnt  down.  It  involved  a  loss  of 
assessment  on  that  particular  corner  of 
$314,200. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  government  did  that? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  recall  whether  the 
Conservatives  burnt  it  down  or  the  Liberals, 
I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  does  not  want  to  recall. 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  the  hotel  was  burned 
down.  You  know,  I  like  the  way  the  pro- 
fessional hecklers  with  the  callouses  on  their 
fists  sit  there  and  laugh  at  people  trying  to 
score  a  point. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  They  are  experts  over  there. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  I  can  say  you  are  a  gentleman. 

The  Clifton  hotel  did  burn  down,  and 
$314,200  in  assessment  was  lost  to  that  city. 

On  January  27,  1938,  the  upper  steel  arch 
bridge  collapsed,  if  hon.  members  recall,  and, 
if  they  can  imagine  it,  that  bridge  was 
assessed  at  $275,000  on  which  they  were 
paying  taxes  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 

I  am  talking  of  the  old  bridge  that  tumbled 
down  when  the  ice  collapsed  it,  if  hon. 
members  recall,  in  1927.  They  called  that 
the  upper  steel  arch  bridge  and  some  people 
made  reference  to  it  as  Honeymoon  Bridge. 


So  there  is  a  total  loss  there  in  taxes  on  the 
two  items  of  $746,175. 

Then  they  came  along  and  built  a  brand 
new  bridge.  The  taxation  was  tapered  off 
to  the  point  where  they  paid  only  $12,000, 
which  is  the  figure  we  have  there  now,  for 
land  only.  So  they  built  themselves  a  new 
bridge,  which  was  necessary,  and  the  bridge 
offices,  according  to  the  provincial  manual 
that  we  assess  by,  is  assessed  at  $31,350;  the 
buildings  around  the  garden,  immigration,  and 
so  forth,  $137,400;  bridge  plaza  and  gardens 
and  the  land  around  that  particular  area, 
$236,500;  the  bridge  span  and  abutments, 
according  to  the  provincial  manual  again,  is 
assessed  at  $805,000;  stores,  and  so  forth, 
under  the  bridge,  $411,600;  miscellaneous 
lands  and  buildings,  $40,840;  making  a  total 
assessment  of  $1,662,690. 

The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  was  fair  to  the 
people  at  that  particular  time.  I  am  sorry 
the  chairman  of  the  parks  commission  was 
not  in  when  I  started  this  so  I  will  go  back 
a  piece. 

They  realized  that  Oakes  Garden  theatre 
was  a  lovely  spot  and  brought  a  lot  of  tourists 
in,  and  they  say  this  in  a  portion  of  a  brief 
that  they  sent  me: 

Although  the  city  lost  assessments  to- 
talling $314,200  a  wonderful  garden  was 
constructed  on  the  site.  This  garden, 
known  as  Oakes  Garden  theatre,  has  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  tourists  and  residents 
of  the  district,  and  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  a  large  increase  in  tourist 
traffic. 

We  realize  they  bring  a  lot  of  people  in. 
We  are  not  making  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  government  should  pay  taxes  on  land, 
but  that  particular  figure  of  $12,000  where 
they  have  an  assessment  of  $1,662,000,  is  just 
not  quite  large  enough. 

There  was  an  additional  grant  there  of 
$9,000  which  is  going  to  be  cut  off,  I 
understand,  in  this  particular  year,  because 
they  have  no  Act  under  which  to  contribute 
that  portion  of  money. 

I  understand  that  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  We  have  a  letter  from 
them  to  that  effect.  They  have  been  paying 
it  now  in  1954,  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  I  think, 
but  have  decided  now  that  they  cannot  pay 
it  because  there  is  no  law  that  covers  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bridge  at  Fort 
Erie  this  year  under  an  Act,  too— they  had 
an  agreement  from  1954  to  1979,  whereby 
they  would  only  get  $15,000  a  year,  but  they 
did  quite  well  on  that  particular  bridge,  and 
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this  year  Fort  Erie  gets  $49,000,  and  by  1962 
will  get  something  like  $62,000. 

Agreements  can  be  changed,  and  taxpayers 
can  be  treated  right,  and  the  people  of 
Niagara  Falls  are  not  getting  their  fair  share 
when  this  government  only  contributes 
$12,000  on  an  assessment  of  over  $1.6  million, 
which  should  be  giving  those  people  a  total 
of  $90,616.60,  to  be  exact. 

They  are  being  short-changed  for  a  total 
of  $70,000  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
cricket. 

Ther  are  3  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  on  that 
bridge  commission,  I  believe,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  himself,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
parks  commission.  They  have  this  bell 
tower,  a  beautiful  structure  with  about  4 
apartments  in  them,  with  a  fine  reception  hall 
downstairs,  and  they  have  their  meetings 
there  because  I  did  attend  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

I  think,  as  they  sit  there  and  remember 
they  are  in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  have 
taken  from  them  a  lot  of  taxes  in  the  past, 
the  least  that  they  can  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
take  another  look  at  this  figure.  The  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  will  never  be  satisfied  with  that 
figure  of  $12,000,  and  one  cannot  blame 
them. 

When  the  bridge  is  going  to  be  built  at 
Lewiston,  I  can  promise  you  that  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  will  be  here, 
then  Lincoln  county  will  get  just  a  little  bit 
more  than  $12,000,  knowing  him  as  I  do. 

Fort  Erie  is  getting  $60,000,  or  will  be 
getting  it;  Niagara  Falls  only  $12,000.  It  is 
not  playing  the  game.  I  feel  that  I  should 
bring  this  to  hon.  members  very  forcibly. 

I  onlv  hope  that  I  can  get  into  that  bell 
tower  where  the  man  rings  those  bells  and  get 
on  that  PA  system  and  let  the  public  know 
when  the  day  comes  that  this  government 
will  give  them  that  money.  I  will  be  expect- 
ing to  get  it.  This  government  can  rest 
assured  that  that  money  will  come  to  us, 
we  are  entitled  to  it,  and  whether  it  is  this 
government  or  another  one  they  will  get  that 
money. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  As 
hon.  members  probably  know,  I  happen  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  bridge  commission  as 
well  as  the  parks  commission. 

The  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  what  was  known  as  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  was  made,  of  course,  long  before  my 
time.  It  was  an  attempt,  and  a  very  worth- 
while attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mr. 


McQuesten  at  that  time  to  get  the  bridge 
built.  It  was  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do, 
and  there  were  great  difficulties  confronting 
them,  as  I  understand  it,  and  that  sort  of 
an  agreement  was  made. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that,  on  those 
bridges  crossing  the  Niagara  River,  on  the 
American  side  they  pay  no  taxes.  None  of 
those  bridges  pays  taxes  on  the  American  side, 
and  there  is  great  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  commission  that  the  American  side  pays 
no  taxes  and  taxes  are  paid  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

I  do  not  look  for  any  change  in  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge,  but  we  recently  purchased  what 
was  known  as  the  Whirlpool  Bridge,  the  lower 
bridge,  and  we  made  an  agreement  with 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  to  pay  them  the 
same  taxes  that  they  had  been  getting  from 
this  bridge  when  it  was  privately  owned. 

The  American  commissioners  agreed  to 
that.  They  do  object  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  they  do  not  pay  taxes  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  think  it  is  pretty  unreas- 
onable that  the  Canadian  side  gets  the  taxes 
and  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  residents 
at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

On  the  proposed  bridge  at  Queenston, 
where  they  are  studying  the  matter  and  pro- 
ceeding toward  building  the  bridge,  it  will 
certainly  be  that  there  will  be  taxes  paid  on 
the  Canadian  side.  I  will  always  be  in  favour 
of  that.  I  think  the  bridges  should  pay  taxes. 
But  the  agreement,  as  I  say,  on  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  was  all  done,  completed  and  has  been 
going  on  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  follow 
up  on  that  point,  if  you  will.  The  Interna- 
tional Bridge  at  Fort  Erie  pays  $15,000  per 
year  from  1954  to  1979.  Because  there  was 
a  new  Act  passed,  because  that  bridge  was 
paid  for,  they  did  change  that  Act  to  make 
this  contribution  to  Fort  Erie. 

I  understand  that  the  American  side  of  that 
gets  quite  a  substantial  amount  of  money  too, 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  make 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  pay  its  portion  is  if  this 
government  can  agree  with  the  commissioners 
on  the  other  side  that  they  get  a  portion. 

There  they  have  a  parks  commission  of 
a  type  that  takes  care  of  the  Peace  Bridge 
area  with  the  money.  They  are  getting  their 
bridges  maintained  and  fixed  up,  at  least  the 
parks  on  the  American  side,  that  will  make 
the  Niagara  parks— and  I  hope  I  am  wrong 
in  this— look  like  a  secondary  park,  the  way 
they  are  fixing  it  up  in  the  United  States 
along  from  the  bridge  right  up  to  Buffalo. 

I  believe  that  Niagara  Falls  has  not  been 
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justly  treated,  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
mechanics  of  this  government  can  be 
amended. 

The  chairman  of  the  bridge  commission  did 
say  that  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  Bridge,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Niagara  Falls  bridge  com- 
mission, pays  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  a 
grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  of  $32,000  on  property 
assessed  for  $581,200,  about  a  third  of  the 
other.  If  this  government  could  bring  it 
even  to  that  figure  it  would  be  a  little  closer 
to  being  right.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  those  two  bridges. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  issue  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  live  in,  and  am  very  proud  to  represent, 
the  city  of  Oshawa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  rule  me  out  of  order,  this  is 
just  a  preamble. 

Like  most  cities,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  last 
10  years  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  our  city,  especially  since  General 
Motors  built  their  new  plant  in  1951  south 
of  highway  No.  401.  The  plant  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  about  $75  million.  That  is,  of 
course,  with  the  addition  of  the  new  plant 
that  they  have  built  for  the  production  of 
the  new  small  car. 

We  have  been  bothered  the  last  3  or  4 
years  by  a  complete  bottleneck.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  plant  the  only  outlet  was 
on  Park  Road  and  Wentworth   Street. 

Last  year  the  council  decided  that  they  had 
to  do  something.  They  took  a  traffic  count, 
and  they  decided  that  an  outlet  on  the 
western  end  of  General  Motors  was  necessary. 
They  contacted  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
arrange  a  meeting  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways,  and  I  did  that.  I  headed  the  dele- 
gation which  included  the  mavor  and  the 
engineer  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  works. 

I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
fairness,  the  lion.  Minister  has  taken  quite 
a  panning  here  tonight.  But  I  want  to  say 
the  members  of  the  Oshawa  city  council  were 
not  satisfied  100  per  cent.,  but  reasonably 
satisfied,  and  they  appreciate  very  much  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  which  he  gave  them  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  on  the  public 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1959, 
there  is  an  item  of  close  on  $2  million  for 
machinery,  rental  of  owner-operated  equip- 
ment. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
elaborate  on  that  one— over  $2  million  for 
the   rental   of   equipment,   owner-operated. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
still  a  great  many  things  about  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  about  which  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge.  But  I  am  advised  there 
would  be  two  types  of  equipment  rental 
covered  bv  that  particular  expenditure 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

First,  there  is  the  equipment  rental  type 
where  work  is  being  done  by  us— that  is,  labour 
by  our  maintenance  division,  and  we  hire  the 
vehicle  and  driver  usually— and  usually  it  is 
the  owner,  and  where  we  also  hire  the  day 
labour.     That  is   done  mostly  in  the  north. 

Hon.  members  will  find  in  Hansard  tomor- 
row certain  references  to  this  in  what  I  said 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
number  of  dollars,  but  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  being  spent  again  this  year  on  day 
labour  contracts,  which  means  that  we  use 
casual  local  labour  and  rented  equipment. 

The  other  part  would  be  made  up,  I  under- 
stand, of  vehicles,  to  which  I  also  referred  this 
afternoon,  which  are  hired  to  supplement  the 
maintenance  work  on  our  highways. 

In  the  wintertime,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  plowing  and  sanding  units  which 
are  rented,  and  upon  which  we  put  our 
boxes  and  our  salt  spreaders,  and  in  the 
summertime  we  still  hire  a  great  number  of 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  for  various  pur- 
poses. Normally  these  are  owner-operated, 
and  it  would  all  be  lumped  together  in  that 
particular  section  of  the  accounts,  I  am 
advised. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
asked  a  question  a  while  ago  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  regard  to  the  overpass  of  highway 
No.  401,  I  told  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had 
a  couple  of  other  questions  which  I  would 
bring  up  under  the  estimates,  so  I  would  like 
to  ask  these  questions  at  the  present  time. 

In  regard  to  development  roads,  I  would 
like  to  recall  to  the  hon.  Minister's  mind 
some  of  the  work,  that  the  members  of  the 
county  council  of  the  county  of  Essex  have 
done,  in  regard  to  these  development  roads. 
I  looked  through  the  estimates  here,  and  I 
cannot  see  them. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  will  recall,  there 
was  a  delegation  from  the  county  of  Essex 
who  came  to  his  office  some  time  last  July. 
Following  this,  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
attended  some  function  in  the  county  of 
Essex  in  August.  At  that  time,  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Murdoch), 
who  is  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  was  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting  where  there  was  quite 
a  representation  from  the  county  council  and 
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members    from    the    township    of    Sandwich 
West  and  the  township  of  Anderdon. 

We  did  not  get  anything  conclusive,  but 
following  this  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
county  council  this  year  wanting  to  know 
what  was  going  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
development  roads.  I  wrote  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  reply  that  I  received,  at  the 
time  when  the  Ontario  good  roads  convention 
was  here,  was  that  the  thing  was  being 
taken  under  consideration,  and  there  would 
be  an  answer  within  a   short   time. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  from  July  of  1959  to  March  of  1960 
is  a  period  of  over  8  months.  It  certainly 
takes  a  long  time  to  receive  an  answer  from 
the  department  as  to  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  especially  after  the  way  that  the  county 
council  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
has  been  down  there.  There  still  is  nothing 
definite,  or  I  cannot  see  anything  here  yet 
of  what  is  going  to  transpire.  I  would  like 
to  know  this,  and  then  I  will  go  on  with  the 
other  two  questions  that  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  requests  for  develop- 
ment roads  on  the  books  of  the  development 
road,  or  direct  expenditures,  engineer  in  my 
department.  Some  of  them  have  been  there 
for  many  years. 

Most  municipalities  prefer,  and  I  think  that 
is  probably  the  case  in  Essex  county,  although 
I  do  not  recall  exactly  them  making  that 
particular  statement,  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  these  matters  under  considera- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  monies 
available,  and  that  the  roads  may  be  done  in 
that  area.  As  I  say,  most  of  them  prefer 
to  have  that  than  for  me  to  say  they  will 
not  be  done. 

This  evening  I  will  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  that  his  road  will  not 
he  on  the  programme  this  year.  He  is 
answered. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Is  that  the  answer,  that 
there  will  be  nothing  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:   On  that  road.    No. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  right  now 
the  workings  of  the  department  and  so  forth. 

I  will  go  on  with  other  questions.  I  hope 
that  I  will  receive  a  more  favourable  answer. 

In  regard  to  connecting  links,  municipalities 
have  to  maintain  streets  in  their  area  which 


connect  highways.  I  understand  they  receive 
a  one-third  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  streets,  but  in  regard  to  connect- 
ing links,  I  understand  that  in  certain  towns 
and  villages  and  in  Metro  it  is  up  to  50 
per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  department 
bases  itself  on  to  consider  a  street  or  a 
road  as  a  connecting  link,  and  what  is  the 
subsidy  that  they  give  in  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I 
can  also  give  a  firm  answer,  because  I  have 
found  an  hon.  member  who  appreciates  a 
firm  answer  when  I  give  it,  and  I  thank  him 
through   you   for   that. 

Mr.  Chappie:  He  does  not  want  "no"  all 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No,  it  is  not  "no"  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  many  King's  highways  which, 
if  they  did  not  run  through  villages,  towns 
and  cities,  Mr.  Chairman,  would,  of  course, 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  because  our  road 
system  essentially  links  up  the  centres  of 
population  in  our  province. 

As  a  result,  almost  every  King's  highway, 
at  one  point  or  another,  runs  through  one 
of  these  urban  municipalities,  be  it  a  village, 
separated  town,  city  or  the  great  Metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member. 

In  consultation  and  discussion  with  the 
engineer  for  the  municipality  concerned,  if 
there  be  such,  and  with  the  council— or  with 
the  council  alone  if  there  be  no  engineer— 
the  planning  and  other  engineers  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  decide  with  the 
council  and  their  engineer  what  road  through 
that  municipality  is  the  logical  and  best 
road  for  through  traffic  to  take  to  get  from 
the  King's  highway  on  one  side  of  the  munici- 
pality to  the  other.  This  is  then  designated 
as  a  connecting  link. 

We  then  pay  subsidies  on  connecting  links 
through  the  King's  highways  branch  to  these 
municipalities  for  work  done  on  this  con- 
necting link  which  is  a  part  of  the  King's 
highway  running  through. 

The  subsidies  are  as  follows: 

In  cities  and  separated  towns,  on  roads 
and  bridges,  it  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  width  of  roadway  not 
less   than   22   feet   nor   more   than   48   feet. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  it  is  50  per  cent. 

In  towns  and  villages  the  percentages  vary. 
In  towns  and  villages  under  2,500  population, 
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the  department  pays  100  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  If  over  2,500  population,  the  depart- 
ment pays  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, again  of  a  width  of  roadway  not 
less  than  22  feet  or  more  than  48  feet,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  width  not  more  than 
48  feet. 

In  towns  which  are  not  separated  towns 
or  villages  over  2,500,  the  department  also 
pays  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  construction 
or  maintenance  cost  of  bridges  or  culverts 
that  are  properly  chargeable  to  road  improve- 
ment. 

From  that,  hon.  members  will  see  that  the 
rate  varies  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent., 
depending  on  what  we  presume  is  the  ability 
to  pay  and  the  use  made  of  the  connecting 
link. 

Mr.   Belanger:     What   about   maintenance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:    Pardon? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Maintenance.  That  is  on 
reconstruction  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thought  that  is  what  I  had  said. 

Yes,  we  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
width  not  more  than  48  feet  in  the  towns  and 
villages  under  2,500.  We  pay  80  per  cent, 
of  the  maintenance  in  cities  and  towns  over 
2,500. 

I  am  advised  by  one  who  knows  much 
better  than  I,  Mr.  Chairman— by  two,  the 
Deputy  Minister  and  the  former  Minister- 
that  the  maintenance  is  the  same  as  the  con- 
struction in  percentages.  I  thought  that  is 
what  I  had  said  but  I  was  not  sure. 

Mr.  Belanger:    Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman— not 
that  I  am  trying  to  be  disrespectful  in  any 
way— it  is  just  that  I  am  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion. It  may  be  that  my  language  is  taken 
the  wrong  way,  my  tone  of  voice  perhaps. 
However,  I  am  only  trying  to  seek  informa- 
tion, and  I  certainly  hope  that  that  will  be  the 
attitude  that  will  be  taken  by  the  hon. 
Minister. 

In  regard  to  supplementary  allowances,  I 
see  that  the  city  of  Windsor  here,  for  local 
improvements,  have  $430,000,  for  mainte- 
nance, $340,000,  for  a  grand  total  of 
$770,000.  In  the  event  that  the  city  wishes  to 
do  more— I  know  that  their  programme  this 
year  was  in  excess  of  that— I  was  wondering 
what  consideration  the  department  takes  in 
regard  to  supplementary  allowance  on  pro- 
grammes such  as  this. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  first  that  I  welcome  these  questions 
from  the  hon.  member,  and  I  was  sincere 
when  I  thanked  him  for  taking  a  firm  answer 
which  I  gave  him  and  in  a  very  fine  way.  He 
thanked  me  and  went  to  another  problem. 
I  was  quite  sincere  when  I  said  that  the  last 
time. 

This  is  a  problem  which  causes  a  great 
many  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  worry.  I 
would  refer  the  hon.  member  to  page  5  of 
that  particular  booklet  that  he  is  looking  at. 
Down  at  the  bottom  on  the  left-hand  side 
he  will  see  an  item:  "Provisions  for  Special 
Capital  Projects,  $46,375,000."  Am  I  right? 
Now,  that  is  not  all  going  to  Windsor,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  situation  very  briefly  is  this,  if  I  may 
outline  it  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
members,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  correct  in 
what  I  tell  them— if  not,  I  will  be  told  here. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  is  essential 
that  the  local  municipalities  know  that  they 
have  some  money  for  maintenance,  and  some 
for  construction.  At  that  time  my  department 
—through  the  chief  municipal  engineer- 
advises  each  municipality  through  the  district 
municipal  engineer  the  amount  of  money  of 
which  they  can  be  certain  will  be  subsidized 
by  the  department,  both  for  construction  and 
for  maintenance,  and  those  are  the  figures 
which  the  hon.  member  quoted  to  me.  We 
guarantee  that  amount. 

Then  Mr.  Ludgate,  my  chief  municipal 
engineer,  has  a  kitty  of  $46  million.  Am  I 
right?  In  any  event,  he  has  a  kitty,  and  he 
keeps  that  and  he  says  to  the  municipality, 
through  its  district  municipal  engineer:  "Now, 
the  big  things  that  you  want  to  build,  the 
important  things,  the  new  things— not  just 
the  patching  of  the  roads  and  some  pavement 
here  and  there,  you  send  in  a  supplementary 
bylaw,  and  get  it  in  just  as  fast  as  you  can 
through  the  normal  channels,  so  that  the 
engineering  is  in  good  shape  and  approved  by 
the   district  municipal   engineer." 

Then— about  July,  I  believe  it  is,  or  late  in 
June— Mr.  Ludgate  and  his  branch  take  all 
of  these  bylaws  and  total  them  up— that  is 
those  that  are  approved— and  they  see  how 
much  money  they  have  to  provide  to  subsidize 
all  of  them.  They  see  how  much  money  we 
have  in  the  vote  that  this  House  has  voted 
to  us.  He  then  says  either  he  can  pay  every- 
body 100  per  cent.,  and  let  them  go  ahead, 
or  he  can  say,  "No,  you  cannot  do  that  in 
Windsor,  you  cannot  do  $3  million  extra 
worth  of  work,  because  we  can  only  subsidize 
$2  million." 
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Then  the  supplementary  bylaw  is  either 
returned  approved,  or  returned  approved  in 
part.  Or,  in  very  odd  instances,  it  is  rejected, 
and  the  municipality  carries  on  from  there 
and  the  work  to  do  under  that  supplementary 
bylaw  is  subsidized  by  the  department  out 
of  this  kitty  which  is  shown  on  the  first 
page   there. 

Now,  we  have  to  do  it  that  way  as  I  am 
advised.  And  from  my  short  experience,  I 
believe  that  is  true  because  expenditure  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
was  saying  earlier  today,  that  when  I  was  over 
to  the  great  city  of  Windsor  last  week,  I  was 
pointing  out  the  subsidies  paid  to  that  area  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  I  noted  that  one  of  the 
municipalities  for  many  years  has  had  some- 
thing like  $100,000  of  a  subsidy. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  year  ago  they  had  $1.5 
million,  and  it  came  out  of  this  special  fund 
because  it  was  a  special  piece  of  road  that 
they  had  to  do. 

So  we  cannot  tell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  what  municipality  is  going  to  come  up 
with  a  large  amount  of  construction,  and 
therefore  require  a  lot  of  subsidy.  Therefore 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  apportion  out 
or  allocate  that  money  until  we  know,  from 
the  municipalities  concerned,  what  they  want 
to  do.  We  set  that  off  against  the  money 
which  will  be  available. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
I  have  made  it  worse  or  better  for  the  hon. 
member.  If  he  has  any  supplementary  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  that,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  again  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  very   much,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   Mr.   Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  not  going  to  criti- 
cize again? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  not  going  to 
make  an  issue  of  this  at  the  present  time. 
I  can  say  this  sincerely.  This  afternoon  I 
used  every  method  that  was  at  my  disposal 
to  protest  the  policy  of  the  hon.  Minister 
in  asking  us  to  vote  on  these  items,  partic- 
ularly vote  702  and  vote  703. 

With  the  limited  amount  of  information 
which  he  gave  to  us,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented— I  do  not  intend  to  be 
long  but  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  feel  the 
information  which  we  have  been  given  is 
totally  inadequate.    It  is  unfair. 

It  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 


this  is  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
for  a  number  of  years  in  this  House. 

However,  all  things  are  subject  to  change, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  future  the  hon.  Min- 
ister might  very  well  consider  being  a  little 
more  fair  in  his  presentation.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  he  feels  that  he  is  fair.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  get  into  an  argument. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  in  the  last  hour 
to  try  in  some  way  to  reconcile  the  proposed 
capital  expenditures  which  were  presented 
in  this  white  book  last  year,  and  the  green 
book  that  we  have  been  presented  for  the 
current  year. 

I  find  considerable  duplication  in  the  items 
which  have  been  carried  forward  into  the 
current  book,  and  I  am  completely  frustrated 
in  trying  to  make  any  sense  or  in  any  way 
trying  to  establish  whether  or  not  these 
expenditures  are  proper. 

I  was  quite  warm  this  afternoon  about  this 
issue.  I  felt  strongly— I  still  do— but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if,  as 
he  suggested  earlier  this  evening,  it  is  his 
purpose  to,  in  some  way,  change  the  manner 
in  which  it  will  be  presented  to  the  hon. 
members  next  year,  that  he  consider  4  things 
in  the  presentation  of  these  books. 

I  think  he  has  adequately  described  the 
works  to  be  undertaken.  I  think  he  has 
given  a  full  description  and  I  have  no 
quarrel.  I  think  that  this  estimate  might 
very  rightly  contain  the  proposed  estimated 
expenditures,  the  proposed  commencement 
date,  and  the  proposed  date  of  completion. 

In  trying  to  check  these  works  back  to 
the  public  accounts  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  that  it  is  totally  and  physically  impossible 
to  in  any  way  check  the  proposed  works  with 
the  works  which  have  been  completed  by 
the  government.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  in 
this,  sir,  I  do  wish  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
are  available  to  me,  to  protest  this,  and  as 
a  gentleman  to  request  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  give  some  thought  to  the  improvement 
of  this  method  of  presenting  the  estimates. 

Vote  702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  703: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  703,  there  have  been  some 
words  of  optimism  from  the  government  side 
of  the  House,  and  some  words  of  shock  from 
the  hon.  members  on  the  right.  I  had  some 
optimism  when  I  received  the  capital  pro- 
gramme report,  but  I  also  received  a  shock 
when  I  found  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
there  to  go  ahead  with  the  portion  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  between  Hamilton  and 
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Grimsby:  that  is,  going  ahead  with  the 
service  roads  and  the  over-structures. 

Now,  I  have  raised  the  question  of  this 
portion  of  highway  being  a  hazard  for  the 
school  children  in  crossing,  when  going  to 
school  from  the  south  side.  I  was  able  to 
get  a  report  from  the  district  inspector. 
Among  other  reasons,  he  gave  me  one  expla- 
nation that  would  help  the  situation,  to  the 
effect  that  service  roads  were  going  to  be  put 
in  and  I  believe  6  or  7  overpasses. 

I  see  no  provisions  for  this  in  the  capital 
programme  and  I  wonder  if  we  will  have  to 
wait,  as  has  been  intimated  at  different 
times  tonight,  until  a  government  member 
takes  the  seat  of  Wentworth  East.  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  us  are 
never  going  to  see  the  service  roads  and  the 
overpasses  in  that  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wait  until  a  child  is 
killed. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  like  some  comment 
as  to  why  there  is  a  delay  on  this. 

I  also  see  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
improvements  on  highway  No.  8  in  the  same 
district.  This  is  one  that  I  feel  that  has 
been  in  need  for  some  time.  It  is  a  dangerous 
piece  of  road,  and  it  is  very  crooked.  I  had 
thought  that  there  were  plans  to  have  it 
somewhat  straightened  out  in  the  Winona 
district.  I  would  like  some  comment  on 
those  two  points. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  the  questions 
and  the  comments  with  regard  to  these  esti- 
mates. I  was  quite  interested  in  the  very 
stronghearted  appeal  the  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  made  on  behalf  of  his  riding,  in 
an  attempt  to  get  some  assistance  in  the 
snow  removal  problem  in  his  riding. 

It  made  me  think  of  the  great  power  of 
the  press,  because  today  I  read  an  article 
from  the  Ottawa  Journal  that  says: 

Where  are  the  MLA's  from  this  district? 
and  it  mentions  the  5  MLA's— 

Mr.  Jules  Morin  from  Ottawa;  Mr.  Irwin 
Haskett  from  Ottawa  South;  Mr.  Donald 
Morrow  from  Ottawa  West;  Mr.  Gordon 
Lavergne  from  Russell;  and  Mr.  Erskine 
Johnston  from  Carleton. 
And  it  tells  of  all  their  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  this  anything  to  do 
with  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  very  pleased  the  hon. 
member  for  Carleton  raised  this.  It  says  they 
have  not  heard  of  them  doing  anything  in 
regard  to  snow  removal,  and  school  grants. 


They  said  nothing  of  the  case  for  juvenile 
court  buildings.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  raise  it  and  I  am  glad  he 
passed  it  over  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  had 
some  comments.  I  hope  that,  as  he  is  a 
government  hon.  member,  he  will  get  some 
attention  when  he  stands  up.  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  say: 

Do  we  need  a  cabinet  Minister  represent- 
ing the  district  or  do  we  just  need  an 
Opposition  member? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  There  are  two  questions 
there  I  would  like  to  answer.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  entitled  to  an  answer. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  first  that,  this 
having  been  the  first  time  I  have  been  able 
to  answer  a  question  from  the  hon.  member 
or  addressed  by  him,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  him  any  advice  as  to  how  his  con- 
stituents might  otherwise  obtain  roads.  He 
is  reading  something  into  the  remarks  which 
certainly  do  not  belong  there. 

With  respect  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way, 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  hon.  members  who  are 
concerned  in  it. 

It  is,  except  for  highway  No.  401  bypass 
between  here  and  Hamilton,  one  of  the  heavi- 
est travelled  highways  in  this  province  of 
Ontario.  Over  a  period  of  years,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  spent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  regaining  control  of  access  on  the  road 
from  here  to  Hamilton,  on  putting  in  a  sys- 
tem of  6  lanes,  and  bringing  it  up  to  the 
standards  that  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
traffic  that  is  on  it. 

Now  I  am  advised  that,  from  Hamilton  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  Fort  Erie,  the  traffic  volume 
is  only  about  15,000  cars  a  day.  And  the 
road  as  it  is  is  quite  adequate  for  that  traffic, 
much  more  adequate  than  the  road  between 
here  and  Hamilton. 

But  it  is  the  intention  and  the  plan  of 
the  department  that,  when  we  have  com- 
pleted the  control  of  access,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  road  from  here  to  Hamilton,  we 
will  continue  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  Fort  Erie  on  that  portion  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way. 

So,  if  the  hon.  member  will  keep  his  eye 
on  the  contracts  called  between  here  and 
Hamilton,  he  will  know  when  we  reach  the 
end  of  that;  the  next  one  will  undoubtedly 
be  on  the  other  side  because  this  is  a  progres- 
sive policy,  a  progressive  procedure. 

With  respect  to  highway  No.  8,  it  is  another 
of   the   highways   to   which    I   have   referred 
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many  times  here  tonight,  where  the  urgency 
and  absolute  necessity  of  the  work  does  not 
measure  up  to  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
province  and  other  parts  of  the  highway 
system.  And  I  can  assure  him,  with  respect 
to  that  also,  that  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible, 
within  the  limit  of  the  plans  and  monies 
available,  this  highway  will  receive  attention, 
because  I  am  advised  that  it  is  one  that 
does  need  development  and  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand or  believe  that  the  portion  from  Niagara 
Falls  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  was  com- 
pleted at  the  same  time  as  was  the  original 
portion  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  department  has 
been  working  continually  on  the  portion  from 
Toronto  to  Hamilton  for  the  last  7  or  8  years 
and  still  it  is  not  complete. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
explained  why,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
have  listened— the  traffic  count  and  the  amount 
of  traffic  using  it  has  been  the  criteria. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  the  point  that  I  am 
making  is  that  it  has  not  been  completed 
yet. 

Now,  why  was  the  municipal  board  hearing 
held  to  get  the  appropriations  agreed  upon, 
and  the  overpasses  agreed  upon,  if  no  work 
was  to  be  proceeded  with?  The  people  there 
are  all  concerned  about  their  land  being 
chopped  up  in  the  next  year  or  so,  and  they 
want  to  make  some  plans  for  the  future. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  know  within  3  or  4  years 
what  is  going  on,  why  is  there  such  a  hurry 
to  get  this  preliminary  work  done,  and  get 
everybody  upset,  and  have  them  anticipate 
they  will  get  protection  for  their  children? 

Now  certainly,  if  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  overpasses  in  the  next  couple  of  years, 
then  something  should  be  done  about  protec- 
tion for  these  children  in  crossing  to  go  to 
school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  realizes  the  things 
that  have  to  be  done  from  the  time  the  plans 
are  made  to  regain  control  of  access?  It  is 
just  not  something  where  we  go  today  to 
the  municipal  board  and  tomorrow  we  con- 
trol access,  but  it  is  something  which  we 
must  do  well  in  advance,  and  I  would  say 
to  him  that  is  what  is  happening  along 
there. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  They  have  got  it  now.  That 
is  settled. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  We  are  trying  to  get  that 
right  and  to  purchase  the  right  of  access,  to 
get  the  municipal  board  order.  Then,  when 
we  are  able  to  rebuild  our  highways  and 
control  access  to  those  highways,  we  can  do 
so,  and  the  contract  will  not  be  held  up 
because  of  inadequate  pre-engineering  and 
inadequate  pre-building  procedures. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  will  recall  last  year,  approxi- 
mately this  same  time,  in  the  stretch  north 
of  the  city  of  Woodstock  on  highway  No.  19, 
some  3,000  trees  were  cut  down  in  a  mileage 
of  approximately  5  or  6  miles.  Now  his 
department  did  intimate  to  me,  at  that  partic- 
ular time,  that  some  of  them  were  cut  down 
unnecessarily,  and  it  was  at  that  particular 
time  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  winter 
works  programmes  so  predominantly  advo- 
cated by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province. 

In  the  light  of  that  particular  instance, 
would  it  be  fair  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
this  new  tree-removing  machine,  which  he 
has  at  the  present  time,  had  been  inaugurated 
at  that  particular  time,  if  it  would  have  saved 
some  of  those  particular  trees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  trees 
personally,  although  I  have  had  several  dis- 
cussions with  the  hon.  member  with  respect 
to  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  as  I  said  earlier 
today,  we  in  the  department  are  quite  con- 
cerned over  the  change  in  the  landscape  by 
removal  of  trees  in  order  to  have  the  type  of 
highway  which  the  public  demands  for  safe 
and  convenient  driving. 

We  have  done  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  unnecessary  tree  removal,  and  to 
provide  for  our  children  and  grandchildren 
the  trees  such  as  our  ancestors  preserved  for 
us. 

The  tree  saver  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber might  indeed  have  saved  some  of  those 
trees.  It  was  an  incident  such  as  he  men- 
tioned, and  we  had  one  similar  in  the  east 
end  of  the  province,  which  prompted  us  to 
see  if  there  was  something  else  we  could 
do  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  doing  away 
of  so  many  trees. 

I  will  say  this  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing— particularly  on  con- 
tract—for the  department  to  control  the  cutting 
down  of  trees.  Very  often  they  are  marked 
very  carefully,  and  we  indicate  the  ones 
which  are  to  be  cut  and  which  are  to  be  left. 
The    contractor    moves    in,    and    before    our 
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inspector  is  even  able  to  stop  it  there  is  a 
tree  or  trees  cut  down  which  should  not  be. 

Short  of  putting  an  inspector  on  each  tree, 
which  would  be  quite  impossible,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  control 
that  absolutely,  although  we  have  made  great 
strides,  and  the  tree  saver  likewise,  I  think, 
will  be  of  great  assistance. 

I  do  want  to  assure,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  who  has  spoken,  and 
all  the  hon.  members,  that  we  are  concerned 
about  this  and  that  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can.  I  think  that  anyone  who  drives 
down  any  of  our  rights-of-way  that  have  been 
constructed  will  notice  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  amount  of  tree  planting,  shrub 
planting  and  similar  works  to  preserve  nature. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  that 
—I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  We  will  send  him  down  a  few 
trees  from  up  north. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  we  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  them  if  the  department  would  replace 
the  trees  that  they  take  out.  I  think  the 
farmers  would  be  very  happy  on  that 
account. 

On  this  particular  highway,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  some  of  the  farmers  and  land 
owners  in  that  particular  area  who  were  dis- 
satisfied. They  had  some  unnecessary  expense 
due  to  taking  out  of  a  lot  of  culverts  and  they 
unnecessarily  had  a  lot  of  water  and  mud 
run  down  on  their  farm  properties,  some  right 
into  their  cellars. 

I  had  excellent  co-operation  from  their 
district  superintendent  from  Stratford,  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  came  down  personally  and  saw 
some  of  the  damage  that  had  been  done.  He 
said  that  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
construction  firm  that  did  that  particular 
contract. 

Now  he  did  that,  but  I  am  informed,  as 
of  last  weekend,  that  this  particular  land 
owner  has  had  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  try 
to  sue  the  construction  concern  to  get  some 
compensation  for  work  that  had  been  done 
and  which  The  Department  of  Highways,  in 
all  respects  to  Mr.  Barrett,  had  guaranteed 
they  would  make  right. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  must 
be  some  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
department  to  say  that  the  farmers  who  are 
suffering  from  this  damage  unnecessarily, 
and  on  no  account  of  their  own,  have  to 
employ  lawyers,  and  that  the  department 
completely  washes  their  hands  of  the  matter. 


The  farmer  has  to  collect  it  from  the  con- 
struction firm. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  in 
all  fairness— and  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair 
about  it— but  it  does  not  seem  right  to  me 
that  the  farmer  should  have  to  employ  legal 
counsel  to  try  to  get  compensation  which 
is  right  in  this  regard. 

I  was  there  personally,  and  it  was  a  dis- 
grace. Two  feet  of  water  had  washed  down 
into  this  man's  cellar  and  into  his  garage,  and 
Mr.  Barrett  from  the  Stratford  office  will 
certainly  stand  behind  me.  This  man  should 
not  have  to  employ  legal  counsel,  it  is  not 
right.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  he  has  to  say  to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  think  from  the  words  of  the  hon. 
member  that  the  district  engineer  of  the 
department  has  been  very  helpful  to  his 
people.  I  know  that  that  is  not  only  their 
instructions  but  also  their  desires  normally, 
and  results  usually  are  good.  I  regret  that  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Barrett  was  not  able  to  obtain 
the  settlement  required. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  which  is  con- 
tained in  The  Department  of  Highways 
contract  in  all  of  them,  is  a  clause  which 
does  protect  someone  injured  in  this  case. 
But  the  way  of  enforcing  it,  of  course,  is  for 
the  injured  person  to  collect  from  the  organi- 
zation which  by  public  tender  has  obtained 
the  contract. 

And,  of  course,  being  a  member  of  the 
legal  fraternity,  I  really  have  no  objection 
even  to  farmers  hiring  lawyers.  I  think,  in 
this  instance,  that  the  farmer  in  question  is 
exercising  the  rights  which  he  undoubtedly 
has.  And  I  would  also  think  that  in  this 
instance  he  has  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  help— in  fact  all  that  I  can  think  of  off- 
hand—that he  might  obtain  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

If  there  is  anything  further  which  can  be 
done  which  we  have  not  done,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will 
be  glad  to  look  into  it.  I  would  ask  him, 
through  you,  that  if  he  would  let  me  have 
a  note  as  to  the  man's  name  and  some  of 
the  particulars  he  has  given  me  now,  I  will 
be  delighted  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
further  we  can  do  for  this  man. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  the 
present,  the  department  has  not  done  any- 
thing. They  have  said:  "You  submit  a  bill 
to  the  construction  firm,  and  see  if  they  will 
pay  for  it.  If  they  will  not  pay  for  it,  we 
do   not   know   what   you   are   going   to   do." 
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Well,  that  is  a  fine  way  to  do  it.  They 
should  be  obligated  to.  The  farmer  said  to 
me,  "Gord,  I'm  disgusted  and  I  wish  I  had 
just  forgotten  about  and  lost  the  $1,000. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it." 

This  is  not  the  way  we  should  do  business. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  a  question  under  item  No.  5? 
I  am  thinking  with  respect  to  this  $35,000. 
I  notice  that  last  year  they  also  had  an 
appropriation  for  $35,000  and  yet  they  spent 
only  $10,115.  May  I  ask  what  this  con- 
tingency fund  is?  What  does  the  department 
use  it  for,  and  why  do  they  have  such 
a  high   appropriation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  I  can  answer  this  question. 

There  are,  as  I  say,  a  great  many  things 
on  which  I  have  to  have  the  advice  of  my 
senior  officials,  but  this  is  one  upon  which  I 
think  I  have  been  previously  questioned  at 
another  time. 

I  would  say,  to  begin  with,  that  many  of 
our  dealings  in  The  Department  of  Highways, 
as  I  explained  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Sandwich,  have  to  do  with  what  is 
done  by  local  authorities.  We  have  no 
actual  control,  either  over  the  money  which 
we  will  spend,  or  the  money  that  they  will 
spend,  depending  on  what  they  do. 

This  particular  contingency  fund  is  to  pro- 
vide a  50  per  cent,  subsidy  which,  by  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act,  is  payable  to 
townships  for  the  construction  of  sidewalks 
down  county  roads.  Now,  some  years  there 
are  a  lot  of  such  sidewalks  built,  and  we 
subsidize  them;  other  years,  not  very  many. 

And  as  the  hon.  member  will  know,  if  we 
are  short  of  money,  if  we  ask  for  less  money 
than  possibly  we  might  use,  the  municipalities 
feel  very  badly  dealt  with.  So  consequently 
we  have  kept  the  figure  at  $35,000,  although 
last  year  it  was  $10,000. 

This  year  we  expect  it  to  be  $12,000, 
whereas  in  1958  they  spent  only  $4,000. 
But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  when  they 
will  come  and  spend  so  much  that  we  will 
need  $25,000.  Now  this  is  a  protection  for 
the  local  municipality  or  township  that  is 
building  a  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  final 
question.  Last  week,  with  the  hon.  Minister 
and  one  of  his  engineers,  we  had  a  discussion 
about  development  roads.  Do  I  understand 
then  that  that  meeting  was  just  in  vain,  that 
if  it  is  not  in  this  book  there  will  not  be  any 
further   money? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  member,  and  many  of 
the  new  hon.  members  from  rural  areas,  I 
might  explain   the   situation. 

There  is  a  vote  here  for  a  development  road. 
This  year  there  is  some  $7.75  million  carry- 
over from  development  roads  started  in  pre- 
vious years— that  is,  money  which  must  be 
spent  this  year  to  carry  on  the  roads  already 
designated.  We  have  several  hundred  requests 
for  development  roads. 

And  during  the  session,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing  has  said,  I  am  endeavouring 
with  my  development  road  or  direct  expendi- 
tures engineers,  to  interview  each  hon.  mem- 
ber and  any  delegation  that  he  wishes  to 
bring  down,  to  get  the  picture  on  each  of 
these  development  roads. 

Then,  with  the  money  which  is  left  over 
after  we  take  out  our  carry-over  of  almost 
$7.75  million,  we  will  do  our  best  within 
the  department  to  spend  properly  the  money 
which  has  been  voted  here  for  that  purpose 
by  the  House  tonight.  And  after  that,  the 
hon.  members  will  be  notified. 

Vote  703  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  private  bills,  Bill 
No.  Prll,  respecting  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Bill  No.  Pr43,  respecting  the  township 
of  North  York.  I  would  like  to  advance  those 
bills  to  the  committee  stage  because  there 
will  be  some  amendments  to  both  of  them. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  METROPOLITAN 

TORONTO 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Prll,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Metropolitan   Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr43,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township 
of  North  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  as  I  intimated, 
there  will  be  no  night  session  tomorrow,  and 
we  will  deal  with  the  balance  of  the  Mines 
and  Travel  and  Publicity  estimates,  and  items 
on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Will  we  be  sitting 
on  Thursday  night  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,   sir. 


Mr.  Troy:  Well,  there  is  a  hockey  game— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   I  thought  the  hockey  game 
was  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Troy:    Yes,  but  the  champions  of  the 
world  are  playing  on  Thursday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Troy:  The  Canadiens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.25  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m.         Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 


And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
guests  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come, as  guests,  pupils  from  the  Uxbridge 
public  school,  Uxbridge;  and  the  Port  Perry 
public  school,  Port  Perry. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  fifth  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Convictions 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Unconscionable 
Transactions  Relief  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  Carruthers, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  education, 
presents  the  committee's  third  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate  Schools 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  another  notice 
of  motion  concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  consist  of 
11  members. 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  review  the 
following  Acts  of  this  Legislature: 

The  Power  Commission  Act, 

The  Public  Works  Act, 

The  Highway  Improvement  Act, 

The  Municipal  Act, 

The  Municipal  Arbitrations  Act, 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development 
Commission  Act, 

and  such  other  Acts  of  this  Legislature  deal- 
ing with  expropriation  of  land  and  make 
such  inquiry  into  similar  legislation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  the  Legislatures 
of  the  respective  provinces  of  Canada  and 
other  jurisdictions,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending improvements  in  the  legislation  of 
this  Legislature  dealing  with  the  expropria- 
tion of  land  which  is  in  force  in  this  province 
and  for  these  purposes  to  consider  a  bill  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  under  the  title  of  The 
Land  Compensation  Act,  1960. 

Now,  sir,  the  balance  of  the  reference,  the 
formal— 

And  that  the  select  committee  shall  consist 
of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority  to  sit 
between  sessions,  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  purpose  is  to  have  a  look  at  the 
problem  of  expropriation  that  has  been  before 
this  House  on  various  occasions  in  previous 
years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  originally 
came  up,  by  way  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  and  sub- 
sequently the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  took  the  matter  over  and,  I  think, 
last  year  there  was  a  consideration  of  the 
present  bill. 

Now  it  has  been  introduced  and  I  think 
it  has  reached  a  certain  stage  here.  But,  in 
any  event,  I  think,  before  changing  and 
making   our  expropriation   uniform,   that  we 
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ought  to  have  a  look  at  the  whole  problem 
of  expropriation  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  did  in  connection  with  The  Corporation 
Act  some  years  ago. 

So  I  give  that,  sir,  as  a  notice  of  motion. 
It  has  had  second  reading  here,  it  is  on  the 
order  paper,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  go 
any  further  with  this  at  this  time,  pending 
the  work  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Planning  Act,  1955." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  section  of  The 
Planning  Act,  which  is  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  will  be  moved  over  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Under  another  one,  at  present  munici- 
palities can  only  construct  buildings  in  a 
redevelopment  area,  and  this  amendment 
authorizes  the  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  existing  buildings. 

And  another  one  in  this  new  provision 
enables  municipalities  to  insure  that  public 
buildings  as  defined,  are  erected  or  altered 
under  competent  professional  advice  and 
supervision;  and  finally,  there  is  a  section  here 
which  has  to  do  with  the  implications  flow- 
ing from  the  results  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  decision  in  the  famous  township 
of  Scarborough  versus  Bondi  case. 

THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT,  1958 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,  1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  change  in 
the  Act  would  be  the  following:  That  the 
term  "supplementary  allowance"  is  replaced 
by  "supplementary  aid"  to  agree  with  the 
terminology  used  in  the  current  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts). 


Now,  I  realize  that  I  have  not  given  notice 
of  this  question  in  writing  in  a  prescribed 
way,  but  I  will  ask  the  question  and  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Minister  take  the  question  under 
advisement  if  he  does  not  wish  to  answer 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  hon.  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  reports  coming  back  from  their  indivi- 
dual ridings  that  the  educational  grants  in 
their  respective  ridings  and  respective  school 
boards  will  be  drastically  reduced  during  this 
coming  year. 

This  question,  in  general,  has  already  been 
asked,  I  think,  with  respect  to  one  city.  It  is 
true  of  my  own  area.  I  have  had  repeated 
inquiries. 

I  understand  that  inquiries  have  come  from 
Hamilton,  Ottawa,  and  Windsor,  and  now 
today  I  notice,  according  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  municipal  officials  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  and  Metropolitan  Toronto 
itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  doubt,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  municipal  officials,  as  to  the 
status  of  educational  grants  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  at  the  municipal  level.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  care  at  this 
time  to  make  an  explanation  over  and  above, 
and  more  detailed  than  the  explanation  he 
made  a  few  days  ago? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Yes,  I  am  quite  happy  to  make  an  explanation 
of  the  method  of  computing  these  grants. 
It  is  a  little  complicated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  has  happened  in  many  municipalities 
is  that  they  have  taken  last  year's  rates  and 
applied  them  to  this  year's  assessment  and 
then,  if  the  grant  does  not  reach  the  result 
of  those  figures,  they  have  taken  the  attitude 
that  their  grant  had  been  cut  by  that  amount, 
which,  in  fact,  is  not  so. 

Now,  I  can  say  that  there  will  be  few,  if 
any,  school  boards  in  the  province  that  will 
get  less  grants  in  actual  dollars  this  year 
than  last  year. 

For  instance  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  mentioned  the  Metro  situation, 
and,  despite  what  is  in  the  most  recent 
edition  of  the  paper,  our  computations  show 
that  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  receive  $1.1 
million  more  in  school  grants  than  it  did 
in   1959. 

I  have  had  requests  from  various  hon. 
members,  and  I  have  had  telegrams  from 
school  boards,  and  I  have  had  letters.  In 
each  case,  the  officials  of  the  department  are 
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attempting  to  work  these  figures  out  by 
getting  the  bases  that  they  have  to  get  from 
municipalities,  that  is  financial  statements, 
audited  statements  for  last  year,  statements 
of  capital  expenditure,  statements  of  the 
daily  average  attendance  and  statements  of 
assessments.  And  my  department  is  working 
out  what  the  grant  actually  will  be. 

To  date,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  school 
board  that  is  getting  less  in  actual  dollars 
in  1960  than  it  got  in  1959. 

So  I  think  that  if  we  have  a  little  patience, 
and  wait  until  these  regulations  are  applied 
and  worked  out,  I  think  hon.  members  will 
find  that  practically,  as  I  say,  without  excep- 
tion—there may  be  some  odd  spots  in  the 
province,  but  I  would  say  practically  without 
an  exception— every  school  board  will  get 
more  this  year. 

It  stands  to  reason  they  will,  because  we 
put  an  additional  $19.5  million  in  the  grants, 
and  it  is  simply  going  to  the  municipalities. 
There  is  no  sleight  of  hand  about  it,  it  is  not 
being  hidden  or  disguised,  and  it  is  bound 
to  have  results  in  the  grants  to  the  munici- 
palities across  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
add  to  what  my  hon.  friend  has  said,  for 
this  reason,  that  these  grants  are  the  result 
of  very  considerable  study.  There  was  a 
period  between  Mr.  Dunlop's  illness  in 
September,  and  the  assuming  of  that  office 
by  the  hon.  Minister  when  a  very  great  deal 
of  work  was  done. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  the  House  this 
background,  that  we  recognize  that  there  is 
a  period— this  is,  I  think,  the  third  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  grants  plan— and  we 
recognize  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  period 
of  adjustment. 

Now,  may  I  point  out  that  the  grants  in 
total  this  year  run  between  $19  million  and 
$20  million  more  than  last  year.  May  I 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  school  grants, 
in  the  last  5  years,  have  increased  from 
$75  million  annually  to  this  year,  to  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  $165  million  or  $167 
million  in  that  area.  Last  year's  grants,  I 
think,  ran  about,  what  was  it,  about  $147 
million  and  this  year  $166  million. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  point  this  out.  Here  is 
the  problem  with  which  we  have  been  faced, 
and  it  has  been  one  which  has  not  been 
easy   of   solution. 

First  of  all,  our  grants  in  17  years  have 
increased  from  $8  million  a  year  to  the 
huge  total  of  $166  million.  Now,  3  years 
ago  we  instituted  a  plan  to  meet  the  school 


grant  problem  on  the  basis  of  equalized 
provincial  assessment  across  the  province. 
Now  we  found  this,  that  is  was  no  longer 
equitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never 
equitable. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):   I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  from 
Oshawa  knows  this.  It  was  never  equitable 
to  pay  it  on  a  patchwork  system  where,  for 
instance,  in  my  own  riding,  I  would  have 
assessments  that  would  vary  from  50  per  cent, 
down  to  10  per  cent.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  had  reached  the  stage  when,  a 
number  of  municipalities— particularly  smaller 
municipalities— were  not  living  on  their  tax 
rate,  they  were  living  on  government  grants. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  go  ahead,  the 
school  grants  in  the  future,  in  my  judgment, 
are  going  to  have  to  be  very  greatly  increased. 
There  is  no  use  in  proceeding  on  a  patchwork 
system  that  is  only  going  to  produce  con- 
tinuous inequity. 

Now  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  we  recognize 
in  the  first  year  of  this  plan  that  we  could 
not  bring  these  places  up  to  an  equalized 
assessment.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  do  that 
because  the  incidence  was  too  great.  Now 
we  did  follow  along  for  two  years,  I  think 
there  was  a  20  per  cent,  increase  towards 
equalization  in  two  years,  and  in  this  year 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  certain 
boards. 

Now  I  would  say  among  them,  the 
separate  school  board  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  faced  with  complications  because 
of  this  equalization  factor.  We  determined 
to  take  the  final  step  in  secondary  schools, 
and  bring  it  up  to  full  equalization,  and  to 
take  another  substantial  step  in  bringing 
up  the  primary  schools  to  equalization  so 
that  this  year  we  get  the  principal  effects  of 
that. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  some  munici- 
palities which  have  been  operating  on  less 
than  equalization  are  going  to  find  some 
pressures.  But  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
injection  of  the  very  large  sum  of  nearly 
$20  million  into  the  school  grants— and  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  say  this— if  there  are 
any  of  the  school  boards  that  get  less,  they 
are  going  to  be  extremely  few  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Now,  we  have  taken  some  of  the  cases 
where  they  contend  that  they  are  going  to 
lose  $100,000,  and  we  find  that  they  are 
$100,000  ahead.  They  are  applying  the  wrong 
factors,  and  this  matter  is  bound  to  straighten 
itself  out  in  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
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because    it    takes    time    to    put    this    formula 
into  effect. 

There  is  another  very  important  matter, 
that  is  entwisted  in  this  whole  problem,  and 
that  is  the  introduction  of  the  matter  of 
assessment  into  urban  school  grants.  Now 
that  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem. 

In  rural  Ontario,  we  have  had,  for  some 
years,  the  assessment  factor  in  the  school 
grant  formula.  Three  years  ago,  we  took  the 
first  step  in  introducing  the  question  of  assess- 
ment into  the  school  grants  formula,  in  place 
of  the  old  formula  which  merely  related  to 
the  population  of  the  municipality.  Now, 
hon.  members  can  understand  this. 

We  take  two  municipalities  both  of  15,000, 
one  may  have  a  high  industrial  assessment, 
the  other  has  practically  no  industrial  assess- 
ment, yet  under  the  old  system  they  were 
treated  identically  the  same.  Under  this 
system,  it  is  entirely  different.  The  assessment 
factor  has  a  very  great  bearing  on  the  matter, 
as  it  should  have,  and  instead  of  population, 
we  take  school  population  which  again  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  it  is  uniform,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  it  is  uniform  then 
across   the  board. 

Mr.  Thomas:  There  is  a  difficulty,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  there 
is  a  difficulty  but  hon.  members  can  see,  with 
the  introduction  of  provincial  equalized 
assessment,  we  are  dealing  with  coins  of 
the  same  value.  Now,  of  course,  there  will 
be  periods,  and  there  will  be  places,  in  which 
there  will  be  readjustments  to  take  place,  and 
we  have  always  said  that  the  third  year  of 
the  operation  of  this  plan  is  the  time  when 
those  adjustments  would  take  place. 

Now,  I  think,  when  the  cards  are  on  the 
table  face  up,  we  get  the  various  factors.  It  is 
no  longer  a  simple  matter  to  say,  well,  a  cer- 
tain municipality  has  15,000  population  and 
therefore  it  is  in  this  bracket.  It  is  a  very 
much  more  complicated  matter  than  that  now, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  to  be  complicated  if  we 
are  going  to  produce  equity  in  the  province. 

And  I  would  say  that  is  true  as  between 
public  and  separate  schools,  where  we  have 
a  different  standard  of  assessed  wealth,  if  we 
put  it  as  between  two  school  systems  oper- 
ating in  a  single  municipality. 

Now,  sir,  with  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  a  board  takes  this  and  they  do  not 
apply  the  formula  to  this  year's  situation  and 


sometimes    they   consequently    get   grotesque 
results. 

I  know  one  municipality  in  this  province 
where  the  industrial  assessment  has  increased 
by  the  huge  total  of  $30  million.  Now,  of 
course,  there  is  going  to  be  a  change  there 
in  the  grants  system,  and  it  is  inevitable  if 
we  are  going  to  consider  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  and  the  wealth  of  the  area,  in 
relation  to  school  grants. 

In  that  particular  case,  even  with  that 
huge  increase  in  industrial  assessment,  actu- 
ally the  grants  are  still  a  little  ahead  of  last 
year.  That  is  according  to  the  very  best 
figures  and  very  best  information  we  can  get. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  explanation,  and  I 
would  say  that  we  have  told  this  House  that, 
within  the  third  year  of  this  thing,  we  are 
going  to  run  into  some  headaches. 

But  I  would  say  again,  sir,  that  when  we 
look  at  the  huge  increase  of  grants  in  total, 
we  have,  I  think,  taken  adequate  steps  to 
avoid  hardships  that  may  apply  in  this  partic- 
ular year,  and  which  could  apply  if  we  did 
not  pour  this  extra  money  into  the  grants 
system. 

But  I  would  say  that  it  provides  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  the  betterment  of  grants 
in  our  whole  school  system  in  years  to  come. 
It  is  a  step  that  had  to  be  taken  unless  we 
were  going  to  build  inequity  upon  inequity 
in  the  province.  Now  that,  sir,  I  think,  is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  and  from  my  own  knowledge, 
I  know  this  is  a  very  complicated  thing  to 
determine.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  added 
a  new  bit  of  information  to  what  I  know 
about  this.  As  I  understand  it,  if  a  muni- 
cipality now  increases  its  industrial  assess- 
ment, it  will  get  less  in  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  necessarily,  no,  but 
the  assessment  is  counted  in;  its  total  assess- 
ment is  counted  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  it  is  one  of  the  factors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  that  this  is  not  new  in  the  province. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  always  had  this 
in  the  province,  and  I  think  in  his  township 
of  North  York,  that  this  always  did  apply. 
This  same  method  and  same  system  did  apply, 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  It 
did  not  apply  to  any  urban  municipality. 

Now,   we   are   taking,   very   generally,   the 
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plan  that  operated  in  rural  Ontario,  and  we 
are  making  that  in  general  applications.  It 
is  not  possible  in  some  regards  to  make  it  a 
general  application,  but  pretty  generally  in 
our  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  this  area, 
or  of  Ontario,  it  is  a  general  application. 

Now,  I  admit  to  hon.  members  this:  that 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  we  have  some  prob- 
lems due  to  this  fact,  that  it  is  an  area  quite 
unlike  any  other  area,  and  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  what  one  might  call  the  rural  and  the 
urban. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is,  that  the  Metro- 
politan area  has  some  advantages  due  to  the 
fact  that  rural  grants  run  into  the  grant 
picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
difficulties— and  a  very  real  difficulty— has  been 
to  keep  other  large  communities  like  Hamil- 
ton, London,  Windsor  and  other  places,  in 
line.  Communities  that  have  not  the  advan- 
tage cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
population. 

Now,  I  think,  it  has  been  reasonably 
solved.  It  would  be  impossible  to  solve 
this  matter  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  of  course,  because  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  everybody  wants  more 
money.  Now,  in  a  situation  like  this,  we  can 
safely   go   only   so   far. 

Now,  I  point  out  to  the  House  that,  in 
1955,  the  total  school  grants  were  $75 
million  and  since  1955  we  have  increased 
those  school  grants  by  something  of  the 
order  from  $85  million  to  $90  million  more 
than  they  were  5  years  ago. 

Now,  in  anticipation  of  that  increase,  we 
introduced  a  new  system  which  I  think  is  a 
system  of  equity  and  justice  in  the  province. 
As  I  say,  it  had  worked  out  very  satisfactorily 
in  rural  Ontario,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
work  out  very  satisfactorily  in  urban  Ontario. 

With  the  adjustment  of  school  grants, 
experience  shows  that,  to  an  extent,  we  have 
to  be  gradual,  if  an  increase  of  $20  million 
is  gradual.  Now,  remember,  we  have 
increased  the  grants  this  year  by  3  times  the 
amount  of  the  total  grants  only  15  years  ago. 
That  gives  hon.  members  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  hon.— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
members  that  this  question  has  followed  a 
rather  unusual  line.  The  question  was  asked 
and  answered.  It  is  possible  for  supplemen- 
tary questions  to  be  asked  at  this  point  by 
the  original  member,  but  this  is  no  debate. 


There  are  probably  questions  in  the  members' 
minds  that  could  be  taken  up  more  properly 
in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
intention  of  making  a  speech  on  this.  There 
is  one  very  important  matter  that  does  come 
out  of  it.  There  is  the  apocryphal  story 
that  somewhere,  up  on  the  fifth  floor  of  these 
buildings,  there  is  one  man  who  is  kept 
in  a  little  locked  room  up  there,  and  he  is 
the  only  man  in  the  province  who  really  can 
figure  out  how  the  grants  system  works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  quite  simple,  even  I 
can  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  point  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  of  year,  when  munici- 
palities are  figuring  out  their  budgets,  every 
day's  delay  means  that  they  cannot  strike  their 
tax  rate,  means  substantial  additional  expense 
in  borrowing  and  interest. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  possible  for  The 
Department  of  Education  to  put  on  a  crash 
drive  and  bring  in  extra  help  from  wherever 
they  can  find  it  to  advise  municipalities  as 
quickly  as  they  can  what  their  grants  are 
going  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  think  that  is 
reasonable  and  it  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve   itself   into   committee   of   supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 

( continued ) 

On  vote  1202: 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Maloney)  whether  a  comprehensive  geo- 
logical survey  of  northern  Ontario  has  ever 
been   completed. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
No,  that  survey  is  being  completed.  It  is  still 
underway,  I  might  advise  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury.  We  are  working  at  it  this  year; 
we  send  out  about  13,  14  or  15  field  parties 
a  year  to  several  portions  of  Ontario,  as  I 
explained  in  my  introductory  remarks.  Last 
year,  as  hon.  members  know,  we  undertook, 
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with  the  agreement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  complete  a  very  extensive  geophys- 
ical survey  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  hon.  Minister  give  the  House  any 
indication  of  when  the  maps  and  relevant 
data  from  this  aerial  survey  might  be  available 
to  the  public,  and  the  mining  public  partic- 
ularly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  first  10  of  these 
maps  will  be  available  on  March  30.  The 
remaining  150,  we  hope,  will  be  available 
in  just  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  hears 
rumours  that  a  predecessor  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  this  department  has  expended 
some  money  in  drilling  for  oil  in  the  James 
Bay  area.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform 
us  whether  the  geological  formation  in  that 
area  indicates  the  presence  of  deposits  of 
oil? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  is  alway  a  very  great 
possibility,  I  might  advise  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  but,  as  yet,  we  have  no  positive 
evidence  that  there  is  oil  in  that  area.  We 
hope  that  there  is. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
estimates  of  the  geological  branch.  The 
mining  industry  in  Cochrane  North  can  best 
be  described  as  a  sleeping  giant  which  will 
soon  awaken.  Our  region  lies  in  the  pre- 
Cambrian  shield,  an  area  known  to  be  rich 
in  metals,  especially  base  metals,  such  as 
iron  ore,  copper,  nickel,  china  clay,  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  lowlands  of  James  Bay,  the  geology 
of  the  ground  leads  us  to  believe  that  oil  and 
natural  gas  will  some  day  be  found  in  abun- 
dant quantities.  In  1958,  98  permits  were 
issued  in  the  James  Bay  lowlands  for  9,146 
square  miles.  Interest  continued  into  1959, 
and  20  additional  permits  were  issued  for 
aproximately  2,000  square  miles. 

In  the  past,  very  scant  exploration  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  my  riding,  in  view  of 
the  remoteness  and  heavy  overburden  cover- 
ing the  mineral  deposits. 

One  of  the  main  requisites  for  mining 
exploration  work  are  geological  maps  to 
induce  and  indicate  to  prospective  mining 
companies  potential  mineral  areas.  Before 
a  geological  map  can  be  made,  there  must 
first  be  an  aeromagnetic  or  an  aerogeophys- 
ical  survey.  The  next  phase  is  a  ground 
reconnaissance    geological    survey,    and   it   is 


this  information  which  provides  the  data  for 
maps. 

The  lack  of  geological  information  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  there  has  been  so  little 
exploration  work  carried  out  in  my  riding  and 
I  may  say  in  adjoining  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
able  and  genial  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— and 
I  must  admit  that  he  has  always  been  most 
helpful  and  co-operative  towards  me— that 
he  give  serious  consideration  to  the  proposal 
that  this  government  enter  into  another  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government  for  an 
extensive,  aerogeophysical,  comprehensive 
survey  of  northeastern  Ontario.  This  aerial 
survey  would  be  similar  to  one  contracted  to 
Spartan  Air  Services  Limited  and  presently 
underway  in  the  Red  Lake-Nakina  area  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
60,000  square  miles,  between  north  latitude 
50°  30'  and  53°.  The  results  of  the  survey 
will  require  160  maps  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  mile. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  aerial 
surveys  are  directly  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Matta- 
gami  area,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  mining 
world  are  now  focused.  These  aerial  surveys 
also  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining 
the  exact  location  of  roads  to  be  built  under 
the  federal-provincial  roads  to  resources  pro- 
gramme. It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  air- 
borne geophysical  surveys  of  northeastern 
Ontario  will  pave  the  way  for  mining  explora- 
tion and  development  in  that  area. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Is  there  a  crash 
programme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  North,  as  I  have 
already  advised  him,  we  are  presently  nego- 
tiating with  the  federal  government  in  an 
attempt  to  enter  into  further  agreements  con- 
cerning aeromagnetic  surveys,  and  he  can  be 
assured  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  urge  the  advisability  of  this  pro- 
gramme being  extended.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  otiier  day,  the  hon.  Minister 
showed  great  concern  about  the  plight  of 
Elliot  Lake.  Can  he  inform  the  House  if  there 
is  a  crash  programme  now  underway  to  find 
other  minerals,  if  possible,  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  could  advise  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  there  is  always  research 
going  on  in  this  department.  Whenever  we 
can  find  minerals  in  any  area,  including  Elliot 
Lake  and  Nipissing,  they  will  be  uncovered. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
day  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
showed  great  enthusiasm  for  the  potential 
development  of  the  Moosonee,  James  Bay, 
and  Hudson  Bay  area. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  comments  in  the 
editorial  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
published  either  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
about  federal  participation  in  the  exploitation 
of  this  area,  can  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  shares 
the   hon.    Prime   Minister's    enthusiasm? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  We 
shall  have  to  speak  to  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  they  are  pals  of  his. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  pointed  out,  we  do 
not  speak  for  the  federal  government,  nor 
do  we  ever  pretend  to.  But  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  vision  of  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  extends 
to  Moosonee  also. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  me  to  go  back  to  the  answer 
that  he   gave   with   respect   to   Elliot   Lake? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
our  hon.  members  that  there  is  real  merit  in 
attempting  immediately  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  locate  other  minerals  in  the  area  of 
Elliot  Lake,  and  particularly  on  the  north 
shore  and  below  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  was  intended 
to  be  pursued  in  the  question  to  which  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  made  a  general 
answer,  was  the  specific  question  of  whether 
or  not  an  extraordinary  effort  is  being  made 
at  this  time  to  locate,  by  means  of  geophysical 
and  other  surveys,  minerals  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
area  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  can  advise  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  not  only  at  this 
time  but  at  all  times,  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  effort  made  by  this  department 
and  this  government  to  locate  minerals 
wherever  they  may  be  located.  At  present, 
we  are  very  seriously  engaged  in  that  work 
in  the  Elliot  Lake  and  other  areas  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
trying  to  press  this  unnecessarily,  but  the  hon. 
Minister  continually  adds  "and  other  areas." 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  same  type  of 
representation  that  has  been  made  on  several 
of  our  hon.  members  has  been  made  on  the 
hon.   Minister,   by  the   people   in   the   Elliot 


Lake  area  generally,  and  one  of  the  causes 
that  they  feel  is  really  worthwhile  at  this 
particular  juncture  is  to  determine,  in  the 
speediest  fashion  possible— and  in  the  nature 
of  a  crash  programme,  if  you  will— whether 
there  are  other  valuable  minerals  in  the  area. 

I  would  hope  that  at  all  times  the  hon. 
Minister  is  pursuing  Ontario's  general  geo- 
graphical features  by  a  general  survey  of  all 
areas  of  Ontario.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  know,  at  this  time,  is  an  answer  to  the 
simple  question,  is  the  hon  Minister  making 
at  this  time  an  extraordinary  effort  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  area,  over  and  above  the  effort 
that  he  is  making  in  the  province  generally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  answer  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  yes. 

Vote    1202   agreed   to. 

On  vote  1203: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  On 
vote  1203,  there  are  a  number  of  comments 
I  would  like  to  make  on  mines  inspection  and 
mine  safety.  The  general  problem  is  one 
that  we  have  considered  many  times  in  this 
House. 

I  was  interested,  just  a  few  days  ago,  to 
notice  in  a  story  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  that 
the  hon.  Minister  had  a  delegation  wait  upon 
him  from  local  598  in  Sudbury,  with  reference 
to  conditions  in  the  smelter. 

I  presume  that,  since  that  is  just  a  week 
ago,  he  will  not  have  had  the  time  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  in  that  connection. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  a  new 
phase  of  this  field  of  safety— the  dangers  to 
workers  from  radiation  in  the  uranium 
industry. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  can  make  my  remarks  within  the  con- 
text of  an  interesting  Canadian  Press  dispatch 
on  March  3,  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
May  I  first  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs  of 
this: 

Health  Minister  Dr.  J.  James  McGrath 
yesterday  linked  the  presence  of  hazardous 
radiation  with  excessively  high  rate  of 
lung  cancer  among  the  working  force  of 
300  men  at  Fuorsper  Mines  in  the  south- 
west Durham  peninsula. 

A  little  further  down,  the  story  continues: 

Three  years  ago,  it  became  evident  that 
the  rate  of  death  from  primary  cancer  of  the 
lung  in  the  St.  Lawrence  mines  was  many 
times  as  great  as  the  average  from  New- 
foundland or  for  the  whole  of  Canada.  In 
unused  portions  of  the  mines,  radiation  of 
27  to  193  times  the  permissible  limit  were 
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found,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
men   were    at   all   times   exposed   to    such 
high  concentrations. 
Then    these    significant    paragraphs— if    per- 
chance the  hon.  Minister  has  not  had  them 
drawn  to  his  attention: 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere that  an  excessive  rate  of  lung 
cancer  has  been  found  in  association  with 
ordinary  operations,  Dr.  McGrath  said.  He 
said  comparatively  simple  methods  of 
ventilation  can  bring  the  concentration  out 
of  the  danger  zone.  Installations  for 
ventilation  are  being  prepared  immediately. 

Now,  as  if  to  underline  once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  growing  importance  of  this,  I 
was  interested  again  just  less  than  a  week 
ago,  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  March  17, 
in  the  column  by  their  science  editor,  to  see 
an  article  entitled;  "Unique  Policy  Insures 
Atomic  Birth  Defect." 

In  other  words,  there  are  insurance  com- 
panies now  providing  insurance  for  what  might 
be  described  as  congenital  malformations 
or  disabilities.  But  interestingly  enough,  the 
important  new  aspect  of  this  is  that  they  are 
now  reaching  the  point  where  they  are  insur- 
ing people  against  the  malformations  of  future 
births  that  might  arise  from  radiation. 

Now,  if  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
the  insurance  companies  are  moving  into  this 
field,  I  submit  that  it  is  one  on  which  we 
should  come  to  some  quick  decisions  as  far 
as  the  government  is  concerned,  and  partic- 
ularly the  mines  inspection  branch. 

As  the  House  is  likely  aware,  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  established  in  the  department 
a  study  on  the  mining  practices  in  Elliot 
Lake.  If  I  judge  from  a  comment  of  the 
hon.  Minister  in  his  remarks,  when  he  was 
introducing  his  estimates,  this  study  completes 
at  least  the  radiation  aspect  of  it.  The 
subsequent  portion  of  this  study  goes  on  to 
other  fields. 

-  So,  I  assume  that  what  we  have  here  is 
as  far  as  the  study  is  going  to  go.  If  that 
is  the  case,  there  are  a  number  of  points  in 
that  study  that  I  would  like  to  raise  for  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  at  the  moment, 
and  seek  some  comment  from  the  hon. 
Minister. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note,  on  page  38  of  this  study, 
the  fact  that  it  is  noted  by  the  committee 
that  made  the  study  that,  at  no  time  during 
induction  of  miners  into  employment  and  work 
procedures,  is  any  mention  made  of  radia- 
tion hazards.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
alerting  of  the  working  force  to  the  danger- 


how  great  that  danger  is,  is  part  of  the 
problem— but  there  is  no  alerting  of  the  work- 
ing force  to  the  danger  that  they  may  be 
facing. 

On  page  7  there  is  another  significant 
point:  There  is  not  one  specific  recommenda- 
tion made  as  regards  the  importance  of  warn- 
ing miners  prior  to  their  employment  of 
the  specific  hazard  of  cumulative  radiation. 
The  only  recommendation  that  has  been  made 
is  with  regard  to  publishing  surveys  in  The 
Department  of  Mines  annual  report. 

This  may  be  of  some  value,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  going  to  be  of  any  particular  value  to 
the  men  involved  in  the  field,  because  cer- 
tainly not  very  many  of  them  are  going  to 
be  regular  readers  of  the  mines  report. 

However,  when  we  move  from  this  partic- 
ular aspect  into  what  might  be  described  as 
the  scientific  details,  there  are  even  more 
puzzling  aspects  of  the  information  provided 
in  the  report  and  the  failure  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusions. 

For  example,  on  page  83,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Henry  N.  Doyle,  the  assistant 
chief  occupational  health  programme,  division 
of  special  health  services,  of  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
United  States.     Here  is  his  observation: 

I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  conserva- 
tive, well-supported  fact  the  warning  that 
there  exists  a  severe  potential  problem  in 
the  uranium  mine.  If  we  wait  until  bio- 
logical damage  becomes  clinically  detect- 
able, the  changes  will  then  be  irreversible, 
and  within  our  present  knowledge  unre- 
sponsive to  medical  therapy.  This  means 
that  any  delay  in  establishing  control 
measures  is  extremely  hazardous. 

I  want  to  just  emphasize  that,  and  come 
back  to  it  in  a  minute,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  theme  of  what  should 
be  our  consideration  at  the  moment. 

On  page  83,  there  is  another  quotation 
which  raises  the  problem  that  we  must  come 
to  grips  with.  I  am  quoting  again,  from 
page  83: 

Indeed  our  contention  on  this— 
that  is  radiation, 

—is  fully  supported  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Gillanders, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Mines  Company  himself,  when,  after  stat- 
ing that  the  permissible  level  of  radiation, 
as  established  by  the  international  commis- 
sion on  radiation  protection,  is  100  micro- 
microcuries  per  litre  of  air,  Dr.  Gillanders 
admits  levels  of  radiation  of  1,797  micro- 
microcuries  per  litre  in  one  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
mines  in  1956. 
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Further,  he  admits  that  in  two  more  of 
the  company's  7  mines  in  the  Elliot  Lake- 
Blind  River  area,  the  figure  was  583  and 
1,695— a  range  of  almost  6  to  18  times 
the  permissible  level. 

Now,  in  1957,  according  to  Dr.  Gillanders, 
the  level  had  been  reduced  until  the  tests 
still  show  a  high  of  from  1.25  to  6  times 
the  established  standards  that  have  been  laid 
down  by  this  international  protective  organi- 
zation. 

Now,  in  his  calculations,  Dr.  Gillanders 
gives  what  he  describes  as  average  figures. 
But  this  raises  a  pertinent  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Of  what  value  are  average  figures? 
Because,  in  another  section  of  page  83,  there 
is  a  quotation  which  I  think  points  up  the 
problem  we  face.     It  is  this: 

The  pathological  and  genetical  effects 
of  internal  alpha-radiation  are  accumulative. 
Hence  the  only  average  figure  which  has 
meaning  is  the  average  weekly  or  yearly 
absorption  rate  for  the  individual  work- 
man. 

Further,  we  dispute  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  average  figures  on  the  grounds  that 
should  there  be  instances  of  radiation  that 
are  very  low,  then  the  danger  to  workmen 
in  the  areas  of  high  exposures  are  hidden 
by  Dr.  Gillanders'  so-called  average. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  accumulative  effect 
of  absorption,  and  any  quotation  of  average 
figures  has  no  relevance  at  all  in  terms  of 
facing  up   to  the  real  problem. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  in  light  of  that  is  this.  Here 
is  a  report  that  has  been  out— what  is  it- 
one,  two  years  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Published  last  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Published  last  year.  It 
provides  a  guide  as  to  what  we  want,  but 
it  comes  to  no  conclusions.  But  may  I  repeat 
that  final  sentence  in  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Doyle: 

This  means  that  any  delay  in  establish- 
ing control  measures  is  extremely  hazard- 
ous. 

If  it  is  extremely  hazardous,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  year's  delay  is  enough  to  tolerate, 
and  we  should  not  tolerate  delay  any  more. 

And  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
has  any  comments  to  make  to  the  House  as 
to  what  the  answer  to  it  is?  More  particularly, 
does  he  think  that  the  suggested  answer  in 
the  news  story  from  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, that  the  problem  is  simply  a  problem  of 


greater  ventilation  in  the  mines  to  reduce 
these  high  levels  of  radiation  to  a  level  so 
that  there  would  not  be  any  accumulative 
effects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  I  would 
like  to  advise  him,  and  the  other  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  the  study  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  is  being  continuously 
carried  on  by  The  Department  of  Mines  in 
collaboration  with  The  Department  of  Health 
of  our  own  government,  and  also  with  The 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
in  Ottawa. 

I  realize  that  the  radiation  problem  is  a 
very  serious  one.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  that  every  study  is  being 
made  to  carefully  analyze  the  whole  situation, 
that  we  do  believe  that  we  are  taking  the 
proper   steps. 

Proper  ventilation,  you  see,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  the  article  from  which  he  quotes, 
is  one  of  the  best  weapons  known  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  radiation. 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is 
known.  We  are  continuing  to  study  the  matter 
at  all  times.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  of  the  wonderful  record  built 
up  by  our  mines  safety  branch,  and  the 
mines  inspection  branch,  that  our  record  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  such  that  it 
will  be  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  mining 
world. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  provocative  about  the  whole 
thing. 

If  there  is  as  great  a  danger  as  these 
experts  suggest,  what  specifically  has  the 
government  done  in  this  field,  to  tighten  up 
regulations  or  to  add  to  them?  For  example, 
is  the  hon.  Minister  increasing  the  require- 
ments for  ventilation,  if  he  thinks  that  is 
the   answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  have  done  that 
already,  before  the  hon.  member  ever  thought 
of  doing  it.  We  have  already  attended  to 
that.  Tests  and  measurements  of  all  these 
things   are   continuously  being  taken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this?  Are  the  levels  which  range 
from  1.25  to  5  or  6  times  the  permissible 
level,  are  these  in  existence  in  any  of  the 
mines  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  My  information,  from 
my    officials,    is    that    these    conditions    are 
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improving  even  at  a  greater  and  more 
desirable  rate  of  speed  than  even  we  had 
anticipated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  this  apparent  confidence 
and  smugness.  I  do  not  want  to  use  the 
term  smugness  because  I  do  not  want  to 
provoke  the  hon.  Minister.  He  was  provoked 
sufficiently  the  other  day  when  we  were 
dealing  with  his  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  I  was  not  provoked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  brought 
my  towel  to  cry  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York   South   for   the   lack   of   publicity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  is  completely— I  have  not  even 
raised  anything  yet.  I  did  not  have  to  raise 
it  because  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  dealt  with  him  so  effectively 
in  the  points,  that  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  need  for  me  to  come  in. 

However,  if  we  cannot  get  any  further  on 
this  aspect  of  radiation  safety,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  problem,  we 
may  be  running  into  a  new  aspect  of  the 
whole  question  of  workmen's  compensation. 
For  example,  here  we  have  in  Elliot  Lake 
at  the  moment,  the  threat  of  the  decline 
of  a  town  and  the  dispersal  of  the  working 
force,  and  they  are  going  to  be  dispersed 
to   other   communities. 

Now,  we  do  not  know,  though  we  are 
warned  by  the  experts,  that  the  consequences 
of  radiation  might  become  detectable  only  a 
number  of  years  from  now.  Can  we  be 
assured  that  men,  who  have  worked  in  the 
uranium  mines  and  who  become  the  victims 
of  some  disease  or  malformation,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  may  emerge  some  years  from 
now,  are  going  to  be  protected  under  work- 
men's compensation? 

I  know  that  to  a  degree  this  is  an  unfair 
question  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  because 
workmen's  compensation  is  out  of  his  depart- 
ment. But  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the 
problem  that  we  may  be  faced  with  shortly,  in 
connection  with  protecting  workmen  from  the 
consequences  of  industrial  hazards,  and  with- 
out his  department  or  the  government  giving 
any  thought  to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  this  department 
and  this  government  are  continuously  giving 
thought  to  these  matters.  I  think  that  the 
history  and  the  record  of  the  department, 
working    in    collaboration    with    the    boards 


through  The  Department  of  Labour— partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  dread  diseases  and 
what  was  one  of  our  most  distressing  diseases, 
silicosis— has  shown  how  very  closely  we  co- 
operate in  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
those  miners  who  were  hard  rock  miners  who 
contracted  silicosis  while  working  in  the 
mines. 

All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  relate  the 
disease  back  to  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired 
while  they  were  working  in  the  mines,  and 
invariably  the  question  of  compensation  is 
very  properly  attended  to  by  the  workmen's 
compensation  board.  That  will  continue  to 
be  the  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it,  for  example— if  I 
may  just  ask  a  final  question  in  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  important  problem- 
is  it  not  the  case  that  Inco  will  not  hire  men 
who  have  worked  underground  in  the  uranium 
mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Of  course,  we  do  not 
determine  the  personnel  problems  of  Inco 
or  any  other  industry— but  it  has  never  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  one  of  the 
requirements  by  the  personnel  branch  of  the 
Inco  people  is  that  those  who  seek  work  in 
their  mine  must  give  an  undertaking  that  they 
have  never  worked  underground  in  any  other 
mine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  any  other  uranium 
mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:    In  any  mine. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— and  I  believe  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
according  to  press  reports— saw  a  delegation 
from  local  598  of  the  international  union 
of  mines,  mill  and  smelter  workers  last  week 
with  respect  to  smoke  and  dust  condition  at 
the  Copper   Cliff  smelter. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  offend  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  or  his  heir- 
apparent,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
I  would  say  this  about  the  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  that  that 
company's  record  in  safety  measures  which 
they  take,  I  would  think,  would  be  unequalled 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  is  the 
hon.  member's  basis  for  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  I  was  saying,  for  example, 
they  will  hire  the  whole  outcoming  crop 
of  mining  engineers  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  safety  programmes  which  they  have. 
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However,  this  problem  of  the  smoke  and 
dust  conditions  has  been  a  very  grievous  and 
aggravating  problem  over  a  protracted 
number  of  years,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines— is  there  something  he  wants  to  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:    I  do. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  that  is  not  true.  If 
hon.  members  will  hear  me  out,  I  will  tell 
them  what  they  have  done.  The  Minister 
cannot  hear  what  byplay  is  going  on  between 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  It  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  me  in  answering  what  I 
always  expect  will  be  an  intelligent  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  prone  to  do,  I  blush,  sir. 

The  hon.  Minister  referred  to  the  problem 
of  silicosis  that  was  at  one  time  rampant  in 
the  hard  rock  mines  of  northern  Ontario. 

But  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  sir, 
that  it  was  through  government  intervention 
with  that  problem,  the  measures  taken,  the 
care  of  the  people  who  suffered  from  it,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  and  the  rehabilatory  procedures, 
that  that  problem  gradually  disappeared,  until 
today  it  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  the  mines 
of  northern  Ontario. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  same  way,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— with  regard  to 
this  problem  of  noxious  fumes— that  it  is 
a  very  aggravating  problem  in  the  Sudbury 
area,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
disharmony  between  the  union  and  company. 

Perhaps  The  Department  of  Mines  could 
in  some  way  put  its  staff,  or  hire  some  staff, 
to  look  into  this  problem. 

I  can  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that  I  happen  to  know,  from  conversa- 
tions with  officials  in  that  company,  that  they 
have  taxed  every  resource  which  is  open  to 
them  to  try  to  do  something  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

They  do  not  want  the  people  to  work  in  the 
concentrator  aisle  where  those  fumes  exist 
in  those  conditions.  They  would  Hke  to  have 
some  procedure  to  dispel  those  fumes,  in 
order  that  conditions  might  be  much  better. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South— and  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  but  it 
will  increase  his  understanding— that  they  did 
put  in  some  devices  there  to  funnel  off  some 
of  those  fumes,  and  sell  it  to  Canadian 
Industries    Limited    from    which    they    distil 


sulphuric  acid.  Consequently  the  amount  of 
gas  and  dust  in  that  row  is  much  less  than  it 
was  perhaps  3  or  4  years  ago. 

But  to  get  back  to  what  I  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  hon.  Minister,  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
his  department  could  make  a  world-wide 
search,  compile  information  from  other  juris- 
dictions, who  have  had  the  same  problem  and 
have  taken  some  measures  to  alleviate  it.  Or 
perhaps,  for  all  I  know,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  department  to  offer  a  prize  to  a 
scientist,  or  anything  along  that  line,  that  will 
bring  some  scientific  investigation— techno- 
logical investigation— to  bear  upon  the 
problem.  In  this  way,  perhaps  it  can  be 
remedied  and  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  workers  who,  perforce,  carry  out  their 
daily  labours  under  those  conditions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  thankful  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
for  bringing  this  matter  again  to  the  attention 
of  this  department  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  secret  that  we  did  have  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  local  at  Sudbury. 
These  men  represented  the  labour  force  at 
both  Inco  and  Falconbridge. 

As  a  result  of  certain  information  that  they 
presented  to  us,  we  are  having  an  analysis 
made. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
that  the  record  of  Inco,  so  far  as  mine  safety 
operations  are  concerned,  is  outstanding  in 
this  province  of  Ontario  and  anywhere  they 
operate. 

The  complaints  that  have  been  brought  to 
us  by  the  officials  of  this  local  must  always 
be  investigated  by  my  department  in  collabor- 
ation with  The  Department  of  Health.  We 
do  intend  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  matters  which  they  brought  to  our 
attention.  When  the  matter  has  been  fully 
investigated,  I  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  officers  of  that  local,  who  would 
appear  to  be  working  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  labour  force  at  Inco  and  at  Falcon- 
bridge.  I  state  also,  that  we  will  see  to  it 
that  the  wonderful  contribution  that  has  been 
made  by  management,  insofar  as  safety  opera- 
tions are  concerned,  is  given  due  recognition. 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  for 
several  years  the  steel  workers'  union  have 
made  representation  to  the  department  in 
regard  to  safety  in  the  mines  and  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  employees.  I  agree  that 
many  of  them  have  been  given  consideration. 

But,  there  are  two  outstanding  points  that 
I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
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hon.    Minister   today,    and   ask   him   if   there 
has  been  further  consideration  given. 

One  of  their  contentions  for  years  has  been 
section  152,  subsection  2,  of  The  Mining  Act, 
which  reads: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
reponsibility  for  the  authorization  and  the 
decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
employees  shall  rest  with  the  employer  or 
his  agent. 

Now,  believing  in  the  representations  of 
the  steel  workers,  I  last  year  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
or  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  collective 
agreement  as  defined  in  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  responsibility  for  the  authorization 
and  the  decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
employees  shall  rest  with  the  employer  or 
his  agent. 

Now,  we  know  that  most  of  the  mines  are 
under  agreement  with  one  union  or  the  other, 
and  in  other  cases  where  there  are  collective 
agreements,  they  provide  that  seniority  will 
be  a  determining  factor  in  promotions,  de- 
motions and  transfers  from  one  job  to  the 
other.  Certainly  where  they  have  an  agree- 
ment, the  employee  is  given  the  right  of 
appeal  as  to  any  decision  made.  In  all  agree- 
ments that  have  a  seniority  clause,  it  is  also 
subject  to  the  grievance  procedure,  and  sub- 
sequently to  arbitration  where  a  board  or  a 
judge  make  a  decision. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  this 
part  of  the  Act  should  not  be  changed  to 
give  to  the  employee  that  right.  That  is 
one  point  to  which  I  would  ask  if  any 
consideration  or  reconsideration  has  been 
given. 

The  other  is  in  safety  generally,  the  very 
commendable  recommendation  I  thought,  and 
this  applies  to  all  industries,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Justice  Roach  in  his  Royal  commission 
report  of  some  years  ago,  that  management 
of  every  operation,  in  which  20  or  more 
workmen  are  employed,  shall  maintain  an 
accident  prevention  committee  consisting  of 
not  more  than  12  members  or  less  than  4 
members.  Members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  designated  in  equal  numbers  by  the  work- 
men and  by  the  employers.  Workmen 
representatives  shall  be  regular  employees 
in  the  operation,  with  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  that  type  of  operation,  over 
which  their  inspection  duty  shall  extend. 


We  talked  a  lot  about  safety,  both  on 
highways  and  in  plants  and  in  mines,  and 
certainly  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency,  we  must  have  co-opera- 
tion. Now  I  agree  that,  in  industry,  this 
would  have  to  apply  to  The  Factory,  Shop 
and  Office  Building  Act,  making  it  mandatory 
for  such  committees  to  be  established.  But 
The  Mining  Act  is  an  Act  in  itself,  it  would 
have  to  go  into  that  Act  to  bring  it  about.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any 
reconsideration  of  these  recommendations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  spoken,  I 
might  say  that  section  152  of  The  Mining 
Act  which  has  to  deal  with  the  mining  opera- 
tion of  mines,  with  particular  reference  to 
subsection  2,  reads  as  follows: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
responsibility  for  the  authorization  and  the 
decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
employees  shall  rest  with  the  employer  or 
his  agent. 

We  do  not  propose  to  tell  management 
who  they  can  or  cannot  hire.  We  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  safety  in  their  mines.  And 
clearly,  if  this  department  would  interfere 
and  tell  them,  "You  should  not  hire  this 
fellow,  you  should  hire  that  fellow,"  it  is 
entirely  beyond  our  prerogative.  We  do  not 
propose,  nor  do  I  think  any  other  government 
would  consider,  to  get  into  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  learned  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
does  not  imply  to  me  that  the  amendment 
that  I  suggested  would  take  away  or  would 
say  that  the  government  is  telling  the  mining 
management  who  they  had  to  hire.  It  does 
say  that  the  collective  agreement  that  they 
have  entered  with  the  union  would  give 
them  right  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  They  could  write  in  their  seniority 
clause.  They  would  have  to  negotiate  their 
seniority  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  in  The  Department  of  Mines  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  does  not  imply  that  the 
government  would  be  telling  them  who  to 
hire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  is  certainly  a  misstatement. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  They  could  even  hire 
the  hon.  member  if  they  wanted  to,  and  we 
would  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  really  confused  the  question,  and  has 
not  given  an  answer  in  any  sense,  as  in  most 
questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  of  course,  as  I 
said  the  other  day,  there  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  cannot  see.  I  do  not  hope  to 
include  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  in  the  category  that  I  place  my  other  two 
hon.   friends   in. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  answer  only  indicates 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  listening  to  manage- 
ment throughout  the  whole  piece  in  this 
subject,  and  is  not  recognizing  the  employees' 
wishes  whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  recall  having  wel- 
comed my  hon.  friend  into  the  class  of  capi- 
talist last  year.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  done 
anything  to  deserve  promotion  from  that 
great  category  since. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  hon.  Minister  has  not 
been  around  long  enough  this  year  to  find 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  well  there  is  a 
reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:    I  agree. 

Votes  1203  and  1204  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1205: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  sul- 
phur fumes  arbitrator.  Up  in  the  St.  Charles 
area  of  my  riding,  I  hear  the  farmers  complain 
that  the  fumes  from  the  chimneys  at  Inco 
destroy  certain  salts  in  the  soil,  and  have  an 
effect  on  the  agriculture  in  that  region.  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  has  been  any  survey  or  investigation  in 
that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing,  I  can  only  advise  him 
that  our  fumes  arbitrator  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  serve  in  an  arbitration  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  sulphuric  fumes  in  any  part 
of  the  area  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  past 
year. 

Our  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  the  fumes  arbitra- 
tor, is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  any  com- 
plaints. When  they  are  received,  he  goes  in 
immediately  and  inspects  the  situation,  and 
makes  a  report. 

If  the  parties  concerned  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  handling  of  the  matter,  they  have  the 


right  to  take  further  steps,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment we  have  heard  of  no  complaints  what- 
soever during  the  past  year. 

Vote  1205  agreed  to. 
On  vote   1206: 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  1206,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
information  on  that.  Is  that  to  do  with  land 
that  the  taxes  are  paid  to  The  Department  of 
Mines  for— not  the  use  of,  but  they  can  either 
pay  a  mining  tax  on  it  or  not— is  that  the 
branch  that  this  is  concerned  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  presume  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  is  referring  to 
acreage  tax,  and  that  is  what  this  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Is  that  what  it  refers  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:    Yes. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Could  I  ask  a  question  on 
that?  How  much  land  is  necessarily  taken 
over  by  the  government  in  this  regard?  How 
much  land  does  the  department  control,  on 
which  tax  is  being  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  control  2,360 
square  miles. 

Mr.  Chappie:    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  the  House  if  there  has  been  any 
change  in  policy,  or  is  any  policy  change 
contemplated,  with  respect  to  control  of 
lands  by  mining  companies  for  mining  opera- 
tions? 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  will  recall  the 
lengthy  discussion  which  took  place  this 
year  and  last  year,  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  existed  among  people  who  operated  under 
lands  and  forests  legislation  and  people  who 
operated  under  mining  legislation.  Sir,  has 
there  been  any  change  in  policy  at  all,  or  is 
there  any  contemplated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  that  the  committee  that 
we  appointed  last  year,  comprised  of  very 
capable  men  in  this  field,  are  still  studying 
the  matter.  When  we  receive  their  report, 
we  will  be  guided  very  greatly  by  that,  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  changes  in 
policy. 

Vote  1206  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1207: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
whether    under    vote    1207,    the    other    day, 
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when  he  made  his  preliminary  statement  in 
summation,  he  referred  to  the  road  which  is 
presently  being  constructed  between  Chapleau 
and  Foleyet,  and  whether  that  is  being  con- 
structed under  his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  answer  to  that  is 
yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  will  extend  the  trust  in 
my  memory  one  step  further.  As  I  recall,  the 
hon.  Minister  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  construction  of  that  road  was  to  open 
up  that  area  between  Chapleau  and  Foleyet, 
a  distance  of  some  60  miles,  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  exploration  of  it,  for  natural 
resources.  Is  that  correct,  may  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  territory  such  as  this,  we 
are  always  hoping  that,  as  a  result  of  our 
foresight,  we  will  discover  other  purposes  for 
which  the  road  should  have  been  opened 
up  and  which  we  did  not  contemplate  at  the 
time.  That  we  hope  will  be  the  situation 
there,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  any  representations  were  made  from 
the  community  of  Timmins  to  link  Foleyet 
with  Chapleau? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well  now,  I  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  this  road,  I  understand, 
was  undertaken  by  this  department  before  I 
had  the  great  honour  to  become  Minister 
of  this  department.  But  I  will  make  inquiries 
and  advise  the  hon.  member  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  given 
up  yet,  and  I  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  is  alerted. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  have  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  up  of  a 
road  between  Foleyet  and  Chapleau  would 
uncover  any  greater  natural  resource  than 
opening  up  a  road,  say,  between  Sudbury  and 
Timmins? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well  now,  I  can  only 
speak  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
area  involved,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited. 

But  judging  from  the  type  of  terrain  that  is 
there,  and  from  the  calibre  of  people  who 
come  from  there,  I  can  see  that  there  would 
be  no  great  disadvantage  in  opening  up  a 
road  from  Sudbury  to  Timmins,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that   will   happen. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  then  join  his  voice  with  mine,  and 
use  his  influence  which  is  much  greater  than 
mine,  upon  the  authoritative  people  to  see 
that  we  can  get  the  road  from  Sudbury  to 
Timmins  built  with  all  possible  dispatch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  will  always  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  in  very  close  co-op- 
eration with  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  indicate  if  any  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  opening  up  of  one  of  those 
access  roads  from  Kapuskasing  or  some  town 
in  that  area  towards  James  Bay?  I  under- 
stand some  months  ago  there  was  a  delega- 
tion here. 

Unfortunately,  some  mention  was  made 
about  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  at  that 
time  in  the  press,  and  possibly  that  confused 
the  issue. 

But  I  understand  that  there  are  several 
mineral  resources  in  that  area,  and  a  road  to 
James  Bay  would  be  a  fine— if  not  an  improve- 
ment—addition to  the  only  approach  that 
we  have  now,  by  the  government-owned 
railway,  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North 
so  unceasingly  and  so  continuously  raps  on 
the  door  of  the  access  roads  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  opening  up  of  this  terri- 
tory in  this  area,  that  sometimes  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  realizing  that  there  are  other 
parts  of  Ontario  besides  the  area  to  which 
he  refers  so  frequently.  We  always  have  that 
in  mind. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines.  Besides  the 
mines  in  northern  Ontario,  there  are  mines 
also  in  southern  Ontario.  I  am  referring  to 
a  mine  in  my  area,  in  my  riding,  that  we  are 
quite  proud  of.  In  fact,  it  brings  quite  a  bit 
of  revenue  to  the  municipality,  and  also  to 
the  county  itself. 

Now,  my  question  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  mine  is  a  little  distance  from  the  city  of 
Windsor,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  trucks 
that  do  come  in  from  the  city  of  Detroit  to 
secure  the  salt  from  the  mine,  and  they  must 
use  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Windsor  in  order 
to  get  to  the  Ambassador  Bridge. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  think  new  hon.  members  should  understand, 
as  all  the  other  hon.  members  do,  that  they 
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are   not    allowed   to    speak   unless   they   are 
in  their  own  seat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  will  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
hon.  member  did  that  intentionally  because 
he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  did 
come  up  here  just  to  chat,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  going  to  rise.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  do  not  have  to  repeat  every- 
thing that  I  had  mentioned  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  I  recall  his  saying 
something  about  Windsor  and  the  salt  mines 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  talking  about  the  salt 
mines  of  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  is  this,  that  these  trucks  have 
caused  quite  a  bit  of  embarrassment,  pardon 
me,  I  would  not  say  embarrassment  but  quite 
a  headache,  to  the  people  in  the  area  where 
these  trucks  have  to  travel. 

The  traffic  committee  of  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor have  worked  with  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  the  township  council,  and  also  the  sub- 
urban roads  commission,  in  order  to  get  a 
road  so  that  we  could  get  these  trucks 
off  the  streets  of  Windsor  and  using 
roads  on  the  outskirts.  And  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  some 
funds  available  for  this,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  we  could  make  approaches  to  his  depart- 
ment in  this  respect  for  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  have  the  hon.  member 
from  that  area  approach  us.  I  cannot  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  we  can  grant  any 
request  that  he  might  make  because  it  has 
always  been  impressed  on  me  so  vividly  that 
the  Windsor  area  is  such  a  wealthy  and 
progressive  area  that,  if  they  do  have  a 
nuisance  problem,  I  am  quite  sure  its  former 
mayor  (Mr.  Reaume)  who  is  now  an  hon. 
member  of  this  Legislature,  together  with 
himself  and  the  hon.  member  for  the  Windsor- 
Sandwich  area,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  hon. 
Speaker  of  the  House  (Mr.  Murdoch),  will 
see  to  it  that  no  injustice  does  prevail,  so 
far  as  this  particular  section  of  Ontario  is 
concerned. 

Mr.   Belanger:   Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  unnerved 


at  the  very  high  plane  on  which  this  discussion 
has   been   carried   on  this   afternoon. 

But  before  the  estimates  are  approved, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  scathing  attack  of  the  hon. 
Minister  on  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
last  Friday  morning.  I  think  the  contribution 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was  a 
very  worthwhile  one,  and  I  think  he  stated 
clearly  and  precisely  the  policy  of  our  party. 

He  queried  the  government  as  to  why  they 
were  so  reluctant  to   increase  mining  taxes. 

I  want  to  read  for  your  information,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  extract  from  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  of  last  year,  1959,  6  days  after  the 
provincial  election  in  Ontario.  It  is  datelined 
Edmonton,  June  17.     I  quote: 

Premier  Manning  of  Alberta  attacked 
Ontario's  Frost  government  last  night  for 
failing   to    tax   mining    companies. 

In  an  election  day  speech,  the  50-year- 
old  premier  said  that  in  1955  Ontario's 
mines  produced  $577  million  but  the 
province  received  only  $4  million  in 
royalties.  That  was  less  than  the  province 
of  Ontario  received  from  hunting  and 
fishing  licences,  he  said. 

In  contrast,  Alberta  in  the  same  year 
produced  crude  oil  worth  $277  million, 
$300  million  less  than  Ontario's  natural 
resources,  but  the  province  received 
$112  million,  he  said. 

He  said  Ontario  lagged  far  behind  the 
Social  Credit   government. 

and  so  on. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  He  is  out 
of  order,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh  no,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  It  sounds  good, 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thomas:  It  is  in  the  estimates,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Where,  what  vote? 

Mr.  Thomas:  In  the  last  vote,  just  keep 
quiet. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege.  I  wish  the  hon.  mem- 
bers over  there  would  keep  quiet,  because 
I  would  like  the  privilege  of  listening  to  this 
hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
is  very  much  appreciated.  And  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  editorial  stated: 

No  one  can  follow  Premier  Frost's  often 
repeated  statement  that  Ontario  must  find 
new  resources  of  revenue  before  giving 
added  assistance  to  municipalities.  Mr. 
Manning  said  that  Mr.  Frost  should  open 
his  eyes  to  the  vast  revenue  of  mining 
companies  exploiting  Ontario's  resources. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  that  statement,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  comment 
on  my  opening  remark  as  to  heeding  our 
request  that  the  mining  companies  of  Ontario 
be  taxed  a  little  more  than  they  are  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  do  business  with  a  member  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa.  He  is  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  a  profound  personal  admiration.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  all 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  both  hon. 
members  of  the  government  and  in  the 
Liberal   Opposition,    I    am   sure. 

But  the  wonder  of  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has  to 
take  advantage  of  my  great  friendship  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  to  ask  him  to 
defend   him. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh  no,  he  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  At  this  time,  I  am 
answering  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa, 
not  the  Victrola  needle  from  York  South. 
If  he  will  permit  me  to  continue,  I  will  go 
on  with  it. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  is,  as  he 
knows,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  very  pro- 
found regard  and  respect,  because  he  is  not 
so  pink  as  some  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates.  I  am  indeed  surprised  that  he 
would  align  himself  up  with  the  age-worn 
and  well  worked  over  socialistic  doctrine 
as  to  the  haves  and  have-nots  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  what 
Premier  Manning  of  Alberta  says  or  does.  He 
is  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  province, 
apparently  the  people  are  satisfied  with  him, 
and  that  province  is  composed  of  a  population 
of  very  fine  people. 

And  if  Mr.  Manning  feels  that,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  appeal  to  the  electorate,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  criticize  this  govern- 
ment in  Ontario,  that  is  his  business,  the 
same  as  it  would  be  for  the  Premier  of 
Saskatchewan    if   he    desired    to    do    so. 


But  we  are  running  our  own  show  down 
here.  We  have  been  pretty  successful  since 
this  government  took  over  in  1943.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  change  in  the  political  complexion  of 
this  province  for  a  great  number  of  years  to 
come. 

Getting  back  to  the  doctrine  of  socialism 
having  to  do  with  taxation,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  in  the  Legislature  in  my  pre- 
liminary remarks,  that  the  mineral  production 
of  this  province— the  total  mineral  production 
in  1958-was  $781  million.  In  1959,  it  was 
$953  million.  The  profit,  which  was  subject 
to  tax  after  the  payment  of  overhead,  cost  of 
production,  the  wages  and  the  many  other 
factors  that  go  into  the  cost  of  the  mining 
operation,  amounted  to  $69.5  million,  in 
which  we  received  a  tax  of  $7.6  million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  year  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  That  is  1958.  In  1959, 
the  total  mineral  production  in  Ontario  was 
increased  by  a  very  substantial  sum  to  the 
grand  record  total  of  $953  million.  The 
profit  from  this  total  production  on  which 
tax  had  to  be  paid  was  $114.2  million,  and 
these  mining  companies  paid  into  our 
Treasury  $12.5  million. 

The  object  of  repeating  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  show  that  mineral  production 
cannot  be  obtained  without  considerable 
cost  to  the  producer,  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  the  socialistic  hon.  gentlemen 
refuse  to  take  into  consideration.  We  cannot 
take  the  gross  value  but  only  the  profit  from 
mining.  A  gross  value  tax  would  be  an 
indirect  tax,  and  ultra  vires  of  this  province. 

I  am  sure  any  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion who  espouses  socialistic  principles  will 
confirm  this  well-known  legal  principle. 

All  mines,  in  addition  to  the  tax  that  they 
have  paid  us,  are  subject  to  the  Ontario  cor- 
poration tax  of  11  per  cent,  of  the  income 
derived  after  the  first  3  years  of  operation, 
which  is  not  shown  in  this  figure.  The  figures 
I  will  quote  from  this  table  show  that  tax  col- 
lected from  uranium  mines  by  district,  and  by 
operation  years,  since  the  commencement 
of  operation  1956:  The  Blind  River  area, 
$65,000;  the  Bancroft  area,  nil.  In  1957, 
$107,000  from  Blind  River;  $171,000  from 
Bancroft.  In  1959,  $3,983,000  from  Blind 
River;  $247,500  from  Bancroft. 

During  the  years  1957  to  1959,  inclusive, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  made 
payments  to  mining  municipalities  in  the 
Blind  River  area  of  $881,000,  and  in  the 
Bancroft   area   of   $199,000. 
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Contract  and  extensions  will  result  in  the 
following  probable  additional  mining  tax 
revenues  from  uranium  mines,  for  the  period 
of  1960  to  the  completion  of  the  contracts: 
Blind  River  area,  $19  million;  Bancroft, 
$600,000,  total  $19.6  million;  total  received  to 
date,  $9.2  million.  Total  for  the  life  of  these 
uranium  contracts  $28.8  million,  which  is  a 
very  sizeable  sum  of  money,  and  probably  a 
figure  that  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  think  that  we  are  not  doing  things 
efficiently. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  in 
Ontario  were  it  not  for  the  terrific  assistance 
that  we  get  from  the  men  who  produce  the 
mineral  wealth  in  this  province.  It  is  getting 
to  be  the  greatest  industry,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  total  production,  that  we  have, 
and  if  there  are  those  in  this  Legislature  who 
would  want  to  curtail  it  by  imposing  excessive 
taxation,  well  I  hope  that  the  day  will  never 
come— and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  never  will— when  such  views  will  become 
the  predominant  view  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  this  great  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  factual  question?  Of  the 
$69  million  for  1958,  and  the  $114  million 
for  1959  how  much  of  that  in  each  instance 
was   International   Nickel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  be  good  enough  to  attend 
my  office  at  any  time  when  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  do  so,  we  will  be  very  pleased  to 
dig  up  that  information  for  him.  But,  without 
having  the  slightest  indication  that  he  was 
going  to  be  anxious  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion, I  am  afraid  that  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  have  it  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  when  we  get  the 
exact  figures  I  think  we  will  find  this,  that 
in  each  instance,  perhaps  75  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  profit  figures  will 
be  concentrated  in  this  one  company. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is 
simply  this,  that  we— the  people  of  Ontario 
who  own  these  resources— got  $8  million  to 
$12  million  while  one  company  had,  after 
payment  of  taxes  and  everything  else,  $80 
million  or  $90  million  in  profits. 

However,  I  leave  that,  because  there  is 
obviously  no  future  in  pursuing  it,  to  point 
out  another  aspect  that  I  want  to  raise  with 
the  hon.   Minister. 

If  the  government  says  it  needs  more 
revenue,  we  agree,  but  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year   in    discussing   this,    if   the    government 


raises  its  resources  taxes,  it  would  simply 
mean  that  the  money  that  is  paid  as  a 
resources  tax  becomes  a  deductible  item  for 
these  corporations  when  they  calculate  their 
corporation  taxes.  They  would  get  a  50  per 
cent,  credit  when  they  calculated  their  cor- 
poration tax— on  the  basis  that  the  corporation 
tax  is  roughly  50  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  the  net  result  of  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  that  if  this  government 
raised  it  at  the  resources  level  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  it  would  get  100  per  cent,  of  that 
tax  dollar  here.  If  it  handles  it  as  it  is  han- 
dling it,  the  corporation  tax  goes  into  Ottawa 
and  then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  his 
desperate  battle  to  try  to  get  a  better  deal 
with  Ottawa,  and  even  when  he  does  get 
the  better  deal,  he  will  only  get  a  fraction  of 
that  tax  dollar. 

Now,  this  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  me  is 
worthy  of  some  consideration,  if  this  gov- 
ernment is  really  interested  in  securing  further 
revenues  to  be  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  hon.  friend  would  like  us  to  do  is  to 
advocate  a  policy  of  nationalizing  Interna- 
tional Nickel  and  steel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  time  for  my  hon.  friend  to  make 
the  remarks  that  he  has  made,  concerning  this 
taxation.  If  he  has  a  certain  theory  and  a 
certain  principle  concerning  it,  it  is  his 
business  to  have  it.  This  government  chooses 
to  do  it  in  the  way  in  which  we  feel  that  it 
should  be  done  and  that  is  the  way  we  are 
doing   it. 

Mr.  Wren:  We  were  discussing  vote  1207 
and  we  got  off  into  this  confiscation  of  taxes 
and  profits  with  which  to  create  unemploy- 
ment, and  they  hope,  create  more  seats  for 
the  CCF,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  devel- 
oping the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  was  getting  at  when 
I  was  so  rudely  interrupted  was  that  I  was 
noting  the  very  genial  exchange  of  pleasantries 
between  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  about  constructing 
a  lengthy  road  between  Sudbury  and  Tim- 
mins,  and  they  seemed  to  reach  a  very  agree-  ' 
able  understanding. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  him  if  I  understood 
correctly  the  other  day  when  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do  something  about  only  1,000  feet  ' 
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of  road  between  the  mainland  and  McKenzie 
Island  in  the  Red  Lake  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  visiting  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  in  late 
May  or  early  June  of  last  year,  and  on  so 
many  telephone  poles  I  noticed  the  congenial 
picture  of  my  friend  showing  the  inscription, 
"Let  us  keep  on  marching  forward  with 
Albert."  But  I  did  not  think  there  were  any 
roads  in  that  part  of  the  province  that  had 
not  been  attended  to  to  his  satisfaction. 

Let  it  be  known,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
there  is  anything  that  this  government  can  do 
for  the  people  of  Kenora— whether  at  Red 
Lake,  McKenzie  Island  or  wherever  they 
might  be— that  if  they  have  a  proper  case  to 
put  before  this  department,  before  this  access 
roads  committee,  it  will,  as  always,  receive 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  department. 

Vote  1207  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  PUBLICITY 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  members 
of  the  House  that  we  carried  the  first  vote 
and  votes  2206  to  2208,  inclusive,  the  last 
day  these  estimates  were  considered,  and 
today  we  have  votes  2202  to  2205,  inclusive. 

On  vote  2202: 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  was  going  to 
say  anything  before  we  got  into  the  estimates 
again  or  not. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wren:  First  of  all,  the  people  in  the 
tourist  industry  in  Ontario,  and  particularly 
those  in  northern  Ontario,  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Frost's) 
action  in  delaying  the  estimates  of  this  depart- 
ment until  the  delegations  who  were  to 
appear  before  the  standing  committee  on 
travel  and  publicity  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear. 

But  I  might  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  meeting  of  the  standing  committee  on 
travel  and  publicity  was  disappointing  in 
former  years,  but  this  year  the  meeting  of 
that  committee,  I  think,  was  the  most  dis- 
appointing.    At  least,  it  was  the  most  dis- 


appointing that  I  have  ever  experienced  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House. 

Now,  that  particular  morning,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me— certainly,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  Minister,  for  a  reason  unknown 
to  him  also— at  least  3  committees  were 
sitting  at  the  same  time.  Despite  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  people  had  come  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  industry 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  whole 
province,  there  were  as  few  as  6  and  7  hon. 
members  of  the  House  there  in  some 
instances.  I  do  not  think  the  attendance  ever 
did  get  over  10. 

I  was  disappointed  with  the  hon.  Minister 
in  charge  of  publicity,  that  he  could  not  have 
used  perhaps,  the  example  which  was  set 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Spooner),  when  that  hon.  Minister  took 
the  initiative  and  circularized  an  appeal  to 
every  hon.  member  of  the  House,  pointing 
out  the  committee  meetings  on  game  and 
fish.  Despite  the  fact  that,  even  when  the 
game  and  fish  committee  was  meeting,  there 
were  other  committees  in  session,  the  appeal 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
certainly  had  its  effect,  and  brought  about  an 
eminently  more  desirable  attendance  at  that 
standing  committee. 

Now,  I  might  say,  just  as  an  aside,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  cannot  understand,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reason  for  the  unholy 
haste  in  rushing  meetings  of  standing  com- 
mittees, because  certainly  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  House  will  prorogue  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  But  seemingly,  when  committee 
meetings  are  held,  we  are  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  attending  one  committee  or 
the  other,  and  some  of  us  get  into  a  position 
where  we  have  to  miss  one  committee  or  the 
other  which  is  very  important,  or  very  vital, 
to  perhaps  a  particular  section  and  to  a 
particular  industry. 

Now,  during  the  meeting  of  the  standing 
committee  on  travel  and  publicity,  I  think  it 
was  made  quite  clear,  from  briefs  submitted 
there  and  from  remarks  of  witnesses,  that 
people  are  not  at  all  happy  with  the  attitude 
of  this  government  towards  the  important 
tourist  industry,  and  travel  and  publicity  as 
such. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  may  think  that  I  am  directing  an 
attack  on  him.  I  am  not  directing  an  attack 
on  him,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I  am  doing  is 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
government,  because  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  this  House  for  any  length  of  time 
will  understand  that  any  hon.  Minister  can 
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only  be  guided  by  policy  direction  of  the 
government  itself,  and  then  by  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  made  available  to  him 
each  year. 

Now,  if  hon.  members  think  I  am  pre- 
supposing some  of  this  in  my  own  mind,  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  report  of  president  J.  Edward  Wright 
to  the  1960  annual  meeting  and  convention 
of  the  association  of  tourist  resorts  in  Ontario, 
held  in  the  Royal  York  hotel  on  January  8, 
1960.  He  had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote  from 
page  9  of  the  transcript  of  his  speech: 

I  suppose  that  from  the  time  I  entered 
the  civil  service  in  1948,  and  later  entered 
the  resort  business  with  its  active  associa- 
tion with  our  ATRO  organization,  I  have 
sat  in  on  10  meetings  of  the  standing 
committee  on  travel  and  publicity  matters. 
In  those  11  years  I  have  been  an  observer, 
a  reporter  of  proceedings,  a  writer  of  briefs, 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  views  of  the  association  on  many 
occasions. 

Looking  back  over  those  years,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  remember  one  thing 
that  either  we  proposed  or  some  member 
of  the  Opposition  espoused,  or  even  some 
members  from  the  party  in  power  on  the 
Treasury  benches  proposed,  that  was 
adopted  as  government  policy  or  was  even 
considered  important  enough  to  receive  an 
answer. 

Now,  that  is  the  attitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  association  of  tourist  resorts  of  Ontario, 
and  that  was  emphasized  again  at  the  meeting 
of  travel  and  publicity  the  other  day. 

And  later,  following  the  meeting  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  this  particular 
subject,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  who  were  at  the  meeting  with  briefs, 
that,  in  future,  they  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  making  their  presentations  direct 
to  the  cabinet,  as  do  the  northwest  chambers 
of  commerce  and  some  other  organizations, 
rather  than  bother  going  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  travel  and  publicity  at  all. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  another  reason,  because  one  of  the 
briefs  that  was  presented  to  the  standing 
committee  on  travel  and  publicity  the  other 
day,  was  that  of  the  Ontario  hotel  association. 

And  without  going  into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  their  particular  desires  contained  in  the 
brief,  I  was  very  interested  in  hearing 
their  vice-president  and  their  secretary-man- 
ager, I  think  he  is  called,  say  that  they  had 
some  fear  and  trepidation  about  going  to  the 
cabinet  with  proposals  and  representations  of 


the  Ontario  hotel  association.  Their  fear, 
according  to  their  secretary-manager,  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  felt  that  they 
had  to  go  through  commissioner  Robb,  of 
the  liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario,  and  get 
his  permission  and  consent,  lest  the  whole 
hotel  industry  might  be  in  trouble. 

Now,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hotel  industry  itself,  along  with  other 
groups  in  this  province,  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  visitor  industry  in  Ontario  and 
in  Canada.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
a  departure,  both  from  common  commission 
practice  and  certainly  from  common  sense, 
if  people  who  have  investments  in  the  travel 
and  industry  trade  in  this  province— with 
investments  of  hundreds,  I  would  say,  yes, 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars— are  put  in  the 
position  where  they  fear  to  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  cabinet  of  a 
province  because  the  head  of  this  commission 
or  that  commission  might  frown  on  their 
attendance  without  going  through  him. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can  say  this 
without  hesitation  of  any  kind,  that,  by  and 
large,  our  hotel  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  a  facet  of  the  travel  and  tourist 
trade  is  one  of  the  backbones  of  hospitality 
in  Ontario.  This  group,  with  its  investment 
in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  was  virtually 
ignored  when  it  made  its  presentation  before 
the  travel  and  publicity  committee  the  other 
day. 

Now,  looking  at  the  estimates,  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  here  we  are  again  this  year, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  waited  until 
these  people  made  their  presentations,  here 
we  are  again  dealing  with  the  estimates  for 
1960-1961  and  we  find  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance. In  the  division  of  publicity  in  the 
department,  we  have  an  increase  of  $10,000 
in  our  budget. 

Now,  the  strange  thing  in  the  division  of 
publicity  is  this,  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  activities  in  travel  and  pub- 
licity. 

But,  what  do  we  find?  We  find  a  situation 
where  there  is  very  little  difference,  and  very 
little  emphasis,  on  the  importance  of  this 
division  of  the  department  in  so  important 
a  field. 

And  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont  (Mr.  Manley)  brought  out  a  very  valid 
point  the  other  day,  when  he  mentioned  the 
outdating  of  a  great  deal  of  the  publicity 
material  of  the  department. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Oh,  shame  on  him.  Why 
does  he  not  stick  to  the  truth? 
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Mr.  Wren:  Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  am 
sticking  to  the  truth.  I  have  been  very  kind 
to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  do  not  care  if  he 
is  kind  or  not. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Minister 
want  to  get  into  a  battle  on  this?  I  am 
glad  he  does,  but  I  want  to  say  this. 

It  is  another  instance  actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  get  aroused 
about  it,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  the  committee 
on  printing  might  look  into  the  whole  sphere 
of  activity  of  the  Queen's  Printer  division, 
because  a  great  deal  of  this  material  is  out- 
dated, and  it  is  obvious  that  too  much  of  it 
was  ordered  at  one  particular  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Has  the  hon.  member 
one  publication  that  is  outdated? 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  all  kinds  of  them  that  have 
been  put  in  these  parcels  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stormont  had  the  other  day.  All 
kinds  of  them,  8  or  9  pieces  of  literature. 

Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  While 
that  money  is  being  wasted  for  material  from 
former  years,  we  are  not  doing  anything  about 
it.  What  has  been  done  can  best  be  for- 
gotten, actually— but  what  we  are  not  doing 
is  putting  any  more  emphasis  and  dollars  in 
publicizing  this  very  vital  division  of  govern- 
ment and  division  of  industry  itself. 

I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  as  emphatic  as  I  can,  that  while  Ontario 
is  very  properly  seeking  all  the  visitors  they 
can  get  from  the  United  States  and  any  other 
country,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  number  who 
are  visiting  other  countries,  and  other  juris- 
dictions, from  this  province  is  increasing  in 
ratio  to  the  number  of  people  from  other 
jurisdictions  who  are  coming  into  Ontario. 
It  is  increasing  at  a  very  alarming  rate. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  addition— since  the 
hon.  Minister  is  saying  that  he  wants  to  get 
into  controversy  on  this  thing— he  said  the 
other  day  that  he  had  never  had  a  concrete 
proposal  from  anybody  about  a  loan  system, 
or  a  plan  for  loans  to  tourist  outfitters  and 
others  in  that  kind  of  trade  and  business. 
Now,  I  know  for  a  fact— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  When,  at  the  committee 
meeting? 

Mr.  Wren:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Did  the  hon.  member 
say   that  I   made  that   statement? 


Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  the  hon.  Minister  said  in 
committee  the  other  day  that  they  had  never 
spelled  it  out,  to  use  his  own  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
used  spelled  at  any  time  that— 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  he  did.  His  memory  is 
very  bad  at  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well  we  will  find  out 
how  bad  it  is. 

Mr.  Wren:  But  I  want  to  tell  him  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  all  right,  I  accept  that 
it   was  perhaps   misconstrued. 

But  again  this  year,  in  the  submission  of 
the  northern  Ontario  tourist  outfitters  asso- 
ciation, which  we  had  weeks  before  the 
committee  met,  in  brief  No.  21  of  that  group's 
submission,  in  a  resolution  of  the  Kenora 
district  camp  operators  association  to  the 
Sudbury  convention,  they  even  went  to  the 
trouble  of  drafting  a  bill.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  could  spell  it  out  any  more  clearly 
than  that. 

The  draft  bill  was  contained  in  their  resolu- 
tion, in  which  they  propose  a  $1  million 
revolving  loan  fund,  and  pointed  out  that 
provinces  like  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  and  so  on, 
had  similar  plans. 

Now,  the  other  day,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  gave  unanimous  approval 
to  a  resolution  to  support  legislation  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
to  expand  the  activities  of  the  industrial 
development  bank  to  go  into  this  field. 

But  I  say  this,  and  I  say  this  very  em- 
phatically, that  whether  or  not  that  bill 
passes  the  House  of  Commons,  there  should 
be  legislation  in  this  province,  as  there  is  in 
other  provinces,  to  supplement  whatever 
activity  the  industrial  development  bank  at 
Ottawa   might   assume. 

Now,  in  the  development  branch  itself 
of  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
we  have  a  slight  increase  there,  $19,000; 
$302,000  as  against  $283,000  last  year.  In 
the  information  branch  we  have  a  decrease  of 
$12,000.  The  same  in  photography,  a  decrease 
there  of  $7,500. 

Now  the  historical  branch  and  the  theatres 
branch,  of  course,  have  no  direct  relation 
although  they  are,  indirectly,  very  helpful 
to  the  visitor  trade.  But  it  is  in  these  divisions 
of   publicity,    development    and    information 
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that  it  is  important  a  great  deal  more  money 
be  made  available. 

I  was  interested  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
Gordon  report  on  government  organization, 
where  they  pointed  out  it  was  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  to  disseminate  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  government  in 
Ontario  and  related  industrial  development 
in   other   matters. 

Now  it  is  significant  enough  that  this 
department,  which  is  supposed  to  be  adver- 
tising the  tourist  industry  and  boosting  the 
travel  trade  as  much,  actually  spends  much 
less  money  in  publicity  for  the  whole  of  the 
province,  and  for  the  support  of  a  $250 
million  industry,  than  some  departments  of 
government  spend  on  their  own  particular 
publicity. 

And  as  the  Gordon  committee  report 
pointed  out  there  are  only  6  public  relations 
officers,  as  such,  with  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  and  there  is  something 
like  129  with  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  Hydro,  who,  in  their  own 
commission  set-up,  have  a  vast  public  relations 
force  available  to  them. 

Now,  what  I  am  getting  at,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this.  The  tourist  industry  in  Ontario,  in 
all  its  facets,  has  too  long  been  ignored. 
This  is  one  of  Ontario's  most  vital  industries, 
and  certainly  in  northwestern  Ontario,  from 
where  I  come,  it  is  a  very  vital  industry 
indeed.  In  the  riding  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  we  have  56  per  cent,  of  the  tourist 
accommodation  for  northwestern  Ontario, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  government 
agencies  themselves. 

Now,  in  the  economic  survey  on  the  Lake- 
head,  northwestern  Ontario  region  on  page 
52,  the  people  who  prepared  this  document, 
this  very  laudable  document,  had  this  to  say, 
and  I   quote: 

Northwestern  Ontario  is  a  veritable 
paradise  for  vacations.  Its  scenic  splendour, 
healthy  climate,  and  abundant  fish  and 
wildlife  lure  thousands  of  tourists  to  the 
region  every  year. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy,  the  tourist 
industry  is  nevertheless  well  established, 
especially  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  What 
is  the  hon.  member  reading  from? 

Mr.  Wren:  The  economic  survey  prepared 
by  The  Department  of  Economics,   1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   That  is  not  out  of  date. 


Mr.  Wren:  Oh  no,  It  is  not  out  of  date. 
Some  of  the  figures  are,  but  understandably 
so,  because  they  were  using  the  latest  figures 
available  when  they  prepared  it. 

But  anyway,  they  go  on  to  point  out  how, 
in  1956,  as  far  back  as  that— I  am  sorry,  1955 
—they  stated: 

The  profound  effect  that  tourism  has  on 

the  region's  economy  is  shown  by  the  large 

expenditure    of    vacationists,    estimated    at 

more  than  $35  million  in  1955. 

Now,  by  1959,  I  can  assure  hon.  members 
that  figure  has  moved  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
If  it  is  worth  that  much  just  to  the  4  north- 
western Ontario  ridings  of  this  province,  I 
can  assure  hon.  members  that  it  is  worth 
many  tens  of  million  of  dollars  more  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ontario,  where  actually  they 
get  the  people  by  the  thousands,  as  compared 
to  our  hundreds. 

Now,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  give 
consideration  to  supporting  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  department  with  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  has  been  the  case.  As  I  say,  this 
year  of  estimates  for  1960-1961,  there  is  a 
budget  in  the  division  of  publicity  for 
$802,000,  where  last  year  it  was  $792,000- 
an  increase  of  a  mere  $10,000. 

As  one  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the 
committee  the  other  day  pointed  out,  a 
"peanut  budget."  They  are  trying  to  do  a 
major  job  with  a  "peanut  budget." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  lot  of  money  in  these 
hard  times. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  they  are  hard  times,  and 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  hard  times. 

I  quite  well  realize  that  it  is  not  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  fault,  Mr.  Chairman.  He 
made  an  error  in  his  judgment  in  1958  in 
supporting  that  man  in  Ottawa,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  live  to  regret  it.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  him,  for  we,  too, 
at  times  make  mistakes. 

I  think  though,  the  best  thing  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  could  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  to  acknowledge  his  mistake  and 
arrange  for  a  divorce  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker) 
has  given  all  the  grounds  for  divorce  as  far 
as  Ontario  is  concerned,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  proceed. 

Now,  when  I  criticize  the  expenditure  of 
$802,000  on  publicity,  I  would  like  to  tell 
hon.  members  what  some  of  the  other  juris- 
dictions are  doing. 
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In  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  going  to  spend  $1 
million  in  publicity  in  the  United  States  alone. 
That  does  not  count  what  they  are  going 
to  be  spending  and  are  spending  in  other 
parts  of  Canada.  It  does  not  include  what 
they  are  spending  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  where  they  attract  a  lot  of  tourists  out 
of  peculiar  racial  interest  to  them.  An  article 
in  the  Financial  Post  of  February  6,  1960, 
goes  on  to  say: 

In  the  present  fiscal  year,  Quebec  plans 
to  spend  about  $1  million  on  pub- 
licity in  the  United  States  alone,  and 
another  $200,000  on  making  those  visitors 
feel  welcome  once  they  are  in  the  province. 

Nobody  seriously  questions  the  value  of 
this  investment,  but  after  years  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  some  concrete  figure  to  show  what 
it  all  means  in  terms  of  boosting  the  tourist 
trade,  Quebec  is  giving  up  the  struggle  of 
reaching  any  sort  of  accurate  estimate  of 
what  the  industry  is  worth.  Quebec  takes 
the  business  of  organized  hospitality  seri- 
ously, and  people  in  the  business  are  well 
aware  of  its  worth  as  are  provincial  govern- 
ment officials. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  living  in  close  proximity  as  I  do  to  the 
Manitoba  border,  that  Manitoba  has  put  on  a 
tremendous  drive  for  tourists  and  their  drive 
is  paying  off.  I  do  not  care  what  government 
statistics  say  or  what  government  statistics 
in  Manitoba  might  prove.  I  do  know  that  it 
is  having  its  proven  effect  on  the  western 
part  of  northwestern  Ontario.  For,  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  one  enterprise 
alone,  of  Falcon  Lake  park,  just  over  the 
Ontario  border  on  the  Manitoba  side,  they 
have  moved  in,  in  a  serious  way,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  tourist  trade  in  the  Kenora 
and  Rainy  River  ridings. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that,  I  must  say— 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been  brought  up 
before  the  committee  on  travel  and  publicity 
and  other  places  from  time  to  time— is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Falcon  Lake  set-up  on  the  Mani- 
toba side  of  the  border,  normal  liquor 
privileges  are  available  to  normal  people.  By 
that  I  mean  that  almost  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  available  at  reasonable  hours, 
and  in  reasonable  quantities,  to  any  visitors 
seeking  it. 

One  of  the  grave  problems  we  have  today 
in  this  whole  travel  industry  is  treating  people 
—especially  visitors  to  this  province— as 
juveniles.  Not  only  is  there  the  statement 
attributed  rightfully  or  wrongly  to  Her 
Majesty   Queen  Elizabeth  last  summer,  but 


there  have  been  other  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  British  Isles  and  elsewhere  who  have 
expressed  their  disappointment  at  the  some- 
what juvenile  attitude  taken  towards  liquor 
regulations  in  our  leading  hotels  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  my  hon.  friend  ever 
given  studies  to  the  implications  of  the  local 
option  bylaws  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  would  assure  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— and  I  am  subject  to  correc- 
tion on  this— that  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
not  now  any  local  option  areas  in  northern 
Ontario.  There  may  be  some  of  which  I 
am  not  aware.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  what  are  the  hon. 
member's  problems  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Wren:  Our  problems  in  that  area  are 
these.  Since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
asked  me,  I  am  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
tell  him.  There  are  great  distances  between 
our  communities,  for  one  thing.  The  visitor 
finds,  when  he  comes  into  an  established 
camp,  or  sometimes  the  hotel  in  the  area,  for 
example,  he  could  be  in  a  hotel  which  has  a 
beverage  licence,  we  will  say.  But  if  he 
wants  to  purchase  beer  for  his  own  consump- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room,  he  often- 
times has  to  drive  as  many  as  50  or  60  miles 
to  get  it.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the 
dispensation  of  liquor. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  control  as  such, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  liquor  stores 
in  the  province,  but  again  great  distances 
have  to  be  travelled  in  order  to  obtain  the 
liquor. 

So  what  happens?  They  obtain  liquor  in 
quantities,  more  perhaps  at  times  than  they 
should. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why,  for  the  life 
of  me,  where  a  hotel  or  a  tourist  operator  or 
a  resort  operator  who  has  an  investment 
sometimes  of  $250,000  and  more,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  see  to  it  that  his  guests  can  be 
served  a  glass  of  liquor,  or  a  glass  of  beer, 
legally  during  reasonable  hours  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  the  great  prob- 
lem is  the  difference  of  standards  of  service. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  like  to  come 
with  me  to  some  of  the  tourist  outfitters 
camps  in  my  area,  he  would  not  find  better 
accommodation  or  more  responsible  people 
anywhere.  If  I  had  the  authority  in  this 
province— I  am  not  saying  I  would  grant  it 
indiscriminately— I  would  have  no  hesitation 
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whatever  in  saying  to  this  type  of  people: 
"You  have  the  right  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  your  registered,  visiting  guests  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  alcoholic  beverages  at 
reasonable  hours." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  easy  to  put  it  that 
way,  but  we  have  varying  standards  in  the 
province.  There  are  certain  hotels  in  this 
province,  and  we  could  name  them,  where 
we  would  have  no  difficulty.  They  maintain 
good  room  service. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  hotels— and 
not  only  hotels  but  tourist  establishments— 
in  the  province,  that  simply  do  not  maintain 
those  conditions.  What  the  hon.  member 
would  really  be  doing  is  this— he  would  be 
making,  to  an  extent,  licenced  premises  of  all 
the  hotel  rooms  to  which  he  would  grant 
that  privilege. 

Now,  I  have  discussed  that  with  the  hotel- 
keepers.  I  must  admit  that  I  would  like  to 
find  an  answer  to  it.  Some  time  ago  the 
hotelkeepers  came  to  me  and  I  said:  "Listen, 
you  can  see  the  problem,  you  cannot  do  this 
thing  indiscriminately.  How  would  you  do 
it?"  They  promised  first  of  all  to  give  me  a 
list  of  the  hotels  to  which  they  thought  it 
should  apply.  I  think  they  were  going  a 
long  way  out,  because  I  never  received  the 
list.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Solomon  in  all 
his  wisdom  could  prepare  us  such  a  list. 

Now  some  of  them  suggested  having,  for 
instance,  small  bottles  such  as  are  used  in 
the  railway  trains,  and  use  those  for  room 
service. 

The  difficulty  is  this— let  some  of  those 
bottles  get  out  of  their  hotel  and  if  some- 
body gets  into  a  motor  accident,  then  we 
bring  all  of  our  laws  into  disrepute. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  am 
sympathetic  to  his  point  of  view,  I  have  been 
for  years.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  matter 
of  working  it  out  because  of  the  tremendous 
variation  of  standards. 

The  hon.  member  can  see  his  great  diffi- 
culty. There  are  two  hotels,  one  alongside 
the  other.  On  the  board  or  whatever  jury 
or  whatever  body  determines  that  they  are 
entitled  to  room  service,  one  gets  it,  and  the 
fellow  next  door  does  not,  so  there  are  some 
differences.  We  would  be  into  hot  water 
all  the  time. 

Now  this  problem  is  not  a  year  old,  it  is 
25  years  old,  and  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  administration  of  this  is  not 
as  simple  as  he  thinks. 

I  could  name  him  some  hotels  in  Toronto, 
some  in  Ottawa  and  some  at  the  Lakehead 
and  other  places,  that  could  meet  these  con- 


ditions. But  the  great  difficulty  is  a  very 
large  run  of  our  hotels  and  tourist  establish- 
ments simply  do  not.    That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say  that  he 
has  discussed  this  with  the  hotel  association 
because  they  state  emphatically  that  they 
have  never  discussed  it  with  the  cabinet.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity will  bear  me  out,  in  that  they  said 
the  other  day  they  had  never  discussed  this 
with  the  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  discussed  it  with  their  members, 
not  more  than  6  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  that  is  beside  the  point 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  that  is  so,  the  hotel 
association  is  misleading  a  lot  of  other  people, 
and  they  are  not  doing  their  association  any 
good. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  I  would  rather  see 
reputable  hotels  have  room  service— and  I 
am  thinking  now  particularly  of  the  visitor 
trade— I  would  rather  see  reputable  hotels 
have  room  service  and  establish  good  con- 
ditions. If  it  is  a  limited  number  for  a 
start,  let  them  establish  those  conditions  and 
tell  the  others:  "Well,  if  you  want  room 
service  or  this  kind  of  concession,  bring  your 
standard  up  to  this  standard  or  you  do  not 
get  it." 

Furthermore,  I  will  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister:  If  there  are  very  many  hotels 
in  this  province  which  are  so  irresponsible 
that  they  cannot  conduct  a  proper  room 
service,  I  do  not  think  they  should  have  a 
licence  at  all  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  have  one. 

But  here  is  what  is  happening  in  this  room 
service  business,  and  I  say  this  respectfully. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  lives  in  the  same 
hotel  as  I  do,  and  he  has  seen  it  himself. 
My  goodness,  some  of  these  fellows  come  in 
from  the  country  to  some  of  these  conventions 
and  there  is  a  contractor  in  every  corner  suite 
with  a  full  load  of  booze.  It  is  like  putting  the 
hydrogen  bomb  in  the  hands  of  Fidel  Castro 
to   hand  that  stuff   out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  would  say  it,  because  I  have 
seen   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  lived  there  for 
years,    and   I   have   found   conditions   better 
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every  year,  and  I  think  the  conventions  get 
better  every  year.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  there  are  a  great 
many    problems    associated    with    this. 

I  agree  in  this,  that  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  hotels  and  if  it  happened  to  be  such 
that  I  drank,  you  understand,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory,  that  perhaps  I  should 
pick  up  the  menu  and  order  a  drink  in  my 
room.  That  is  a  hypothetical  proposition 
I  am  putting. 

Here  is  one  of  the  problems:  Supposing  in 
that  same  hotel  we  have  one  of  the  type  of 
conventions  I  mentioned,  and  a  person  has 
30  people  in  his  room  and  he  can  have  room 
service.  Now,  does  that  extend  to  all  of  the 
30,  and  the  additional  people  who  drop  in? 

Now  the  hon.  member  can  see  what  I  mean. 
The  problem  gets  down  to  one  of  a  licenced 
premise,  that  is  really  what  it  is,  a  premise. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  if  we  could  limit  this,  to  the 
person  who  is  living  in  the  room,  his  wife, 
and  others  who  are  immediately  associated 
with  him.    But  he  might  go  far  astray. 

Another  thing  is  this,  I  discussed  it  and 
one  hotel  operator  mentioned  the  great 
number  of  conventions.  I  forget  how  many 
thousand  people  they  counted  coming  into 
the  hotel  at  a  certain  time,  it  might  be 
some  of  the  well-known  organizations  in 
this  province. 

I  said  to  them:  "Well  now  look,  if  you 
have  room  service,  are  you  willing  to  forego 
that?"    "By  no  means,  no." 

They  do  not  want  to  forego  that,  they  want 
to  continue  having  organizations  having  the 
right  to  have  their  rooms,  and  I  suppose 
getting  banquet  permits  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  serving  liquor  in  large  quantities. 
They  do  not  want  to  forego  that. 

So  all  we  do  in  the  end  is,  we  probably 
multiply  our  difficulty  of  administration.  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  all 
for  what  he  says,  if  it  can  be  limited. 

Now  the  great  problem  is,  if  we  talk  to 
the  hotel  management  and  say,  "Now,  if  we 
do  this,  can  you  limit  it?"  then  they  say 
"How    can   we    limit    it?" 

We  very  probably  will  be  faced  in  some 
cases  of  providing  liquor  by  the  glass  for  a 
large  number  of  people,  perhaps  30  or  40 
people,  with  all  the  complications  which 
follow. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  sit  down  with  him  and  try  to 
bring    some   rationality    to    this    problem.     I 


can  assure  him  it  is  not  a  simple  one,  it  is 
an   extremely   difficult    one. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
appreciate  that  these  problems  involving  liquor 
are  difficult  and  complex.  Of  course,  it  is  our 
attitude,  on  this  side,  that  we  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  that  is  unreasonable  or  Un- 
realistic. But  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  start  on  a  programme,  I  can  tell 
him  right  where  to  start.  If  he  wants  to 
conduct  a  worthwhile  experiment,  let  us  select 
a  few  resorts  in  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario  and  give  them,  for  the  tourist  season 
only,  room  service  privileges  in  a  restricted 
way  to  certain  rooms.  Give  them  the  right 
to  serve  beverages  with  meals  and  let  us 
give  it  a  workout.  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  find  that  the  results  will  be 
highly  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If,  for  instance,  it  does 
seem  to  be  logical  and  reasonable,  within  a 
hotel  that  is  fully  licenced  and  they  serve 
meals  in  the  rooms,  you  understand,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  serve  liquor  with  the 
meals.  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  see  any 
real  objection  to  that. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  quite  frankly  r 
defining  what  a  meal  is.  That  is  one  thing. 
Defining  a  meal  by  regulation  is  a  difficult 
matter.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
run  into. 

Then  again  there  is  this:  if  we  say  that  as 
long  as  there  is  food  served,  then  liquor  could 
be  served,  well  we  get  back  into  the  old 
business  of  the  rubber  sandwiches.  I  can 
only  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  again 
I  say  it  is  not  an  easy  thing. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  will  assure  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  if  he  will  conduct  the  experi- 
ment, I  suggested,  up  north,  there  will  be  no 
rubber  sandwiches  served  because  our  people 
serve  good,  wholesome  home-cooked  food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  try  it  in  one  or  two  places. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  agree,  and  I  would  really 
appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would,  because  it  is  something  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with.  We  are  losing, 
to  a  rather  amazing  degree,  a  large  number 
of  our  repeat  visitors  because  we  do  not  have 
some  realistic  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
service  and  control  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  visitor  establishments. 

Now  there  is  one  other  thing  about  hotels, 
while  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  I  are 
having   such   a   chatty   discussion   about   the 
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liquor  laws  and  hotels,  that  I  would  bring 
to  his  attention.  It  is  this,  and  it  is  one 
that  visitors  notice  very,  very  particularly. 

This  is  a  matter  which  hotelkeepers  them- 
selves are  rather  resentful  about,  and  I  am 
told  have  made  representations  about,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  the  term  "public  house"  on 
establishments   in   Ontario. 

Now,  I  leave  to  your  own  imagination  what 
kind  of  house  some  of  our  visitors  coming 
into  the  province  think  those  places  are. 
The  hotelkeepers  themselves  do  not  like  the 
name,  and  they  have  made  representations  to 
the  liquor  licence  board  to  have  it  changed. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
while  he  is  having  a  good  look  at  these 
liquor  laws  with  the  hotel  people,  that  he 
might  do  something  about  changing  that  name 
to  perhaps  "public  inn"  or  "Ontario  inn"  or 
""hotel"— or  any  name  except  "public  house" 
which  is  indeed  a  dubious  title  to  put  on  a 
place  which  is  under  licence  of  the  Crown 
and  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  that,  I  also 
want  to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  and  others,  about  some  of  the 
good  work  the  department  is  doing,  and  I 
want  to  particularly  compliment- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Cathcart. 

Mr.  Wren:  Oh,  I  am  not  built  that  way. 
I  can  hand  out  the  bricks  and  throw  the 
bouquets,  too. 

But  I  want  to  tell  him  that  the  girls,  partic- 
ularly, and  the  staff,  generally,  in  his  recep- 
tion centres  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  I 
know  the  reception  centre  at  Kenora  is  well 
known  for  the  courtesy  and  the  service  which 
is  extended  to  all  visitors. 

I  run  into  comment  about  the  place,  partic- 
ularly from  people  in  the  Winnipeg  area 
who  visit  Kenora  frequently,  and  who  have 
perhaps  used  the  place  more  than  the  Ameri- 
cans do.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  really 
looked  at  the  figures. 

But  I  know  everyone  I  meet  from  Winnipeg 
always  compliment  us  about  the  fine  courtesy 
and  service  they  get  at  these  reception 
centres. 

But  I  would  make  another  appeal.  One 
might  call  this  an  annual  appeal,  when  I  am 
talking  about  reception  centres,  to  get  one 
or  two  of  them  in  internal  areas. 

For  example,  in  the  Kenora  riding,  there 
should  be  one  somewhere— perhaps  in  Ver- 
milion Bay,  some  intersecting  point  within 
an  area.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  from 
Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden)  and  my  hon.  friends 


from  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  and  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Chappie)  could  perhaps  suggest 
the  odd  internal  area  in  their  section,  where 
it  would  be  very  useful  and  advantageous 
to  the  traveller  and  to  the  community  in 
general. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister, 
too— he  need  not  look  so  surprised— on  his 
announcement  the  other  day  that  he  was 
going  to  participate  in  tourist  regional  zones 
for  the  purpose  of  tourist  publicity. 

In  other  jurisdictions,  they  match  dollar 
for  dollar  up  to  a  limit  of  $10,000  for  tourist 
areas  for  peculiar  tourist  promotion  schemes. 
And  I  would  hope  that  that  was  exactly  what 
he  had  in  mind,  and  that  he  is  going  to  tell 
us  today  that  he  will  make  a  grant  of  dollar 
for  dollar  up  to  $10,000,  $20,000,  $30,000,  or 
$40,000  for  that  particular  purpose. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Kenora  area,  and  other 
areas  in  northwestern  Ontario,  would  find  a 
few  thousand  dollars  very  handy  to  augment 
the  very  laudable  work  they  are  doing. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  parks  programme. 

The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
has  been  criticized  for  publicizing  the  pro- 
vincial parks.  I  have  one  here,  somewhere, 
where  the  resolution  was  quite  pointed,  and 
it  had  to  say  this.  It  was  No.  22  of  the 
northern  Ontario  outfitters  association  and  it 
says: 

The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
are  directing  a  major  portion  of  their 
advertising  in  the  United  States  towards 
provincial  parks,  whereas  the  prime  purpose 
of  these  provincial  parks  should  be  for  the 
use  of  residents  in  Canada. 

I  do  not  know  if  they  used  or  misued  the 
word  in  or  out  there,  but  I  do  want  to  say  this. 
It  is  my  personal  observation,  from  years  of 
living  in  the  north,  that  if  I  was  in  the 
tourist  outfitters  business,  I  think  I  would 
want  to  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  one 
of  the  provincial  parks.  I  say  this  because 
I  cannot  think  of  any  attraction  that  is  more 
important  to  the  province,  and  to  the  industry 
generally,  than  our  provincial  parks  are  in 
bringing  new  visitors  to  the  area  and  encour- 
aging them  to  stay. 

I  was  in  the  office  of  the  district  forester 
at  Kenora  before  I  came  down  to  this  session. 
I  was,  quite  frankly,  amazed  to  see  the 
figures  he  had  compiled  out  of  the  few  parks 
in  that  area,  the  amazing  rise  of  visitation  to 
the  parks.  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  healthy 
sign  indeed. 

I  can  share  some  of  the  apprehension  that 
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the  tourist  outfitters  have  about  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  going  into  the 
tourist  outfitting  business  in  the  parks,  but 
that  is  another  matter.  That  is  something 
else  again,  of  private  enterprise  in  competi- 
tion with  government  or  vice  versa. 

But,  in  the  prime  purpose  of  parks,  in  the 
policy  of  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  to  advertise  our  parks  and  make 
them  known  and  widely  known  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable 
person  could  quarrel  with  that  policy.  I 
would  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  pursue  the  policy  of  making 
our  parks  widely  known,  because  even  the 
most  primitive  of  them  are  very  beautiful 
and  very  attractive  to  the  visitor. 

And  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  which  will  encourage  someone  to 
come  back. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  I  inaugurated 
the  practice— and  I  even  took  a  few  Conserva- 
tives with  me— of  taking  them  up  north,  just 
when  the  ice  went  out,  to  have  a  visit  up 
there  and  catch  a  few  fish.  Now  it  is  getting 
to  the  point  where  it  is  pretty  hard  to  handle 
them.  They  are  telling  all  their  friends  about 
us,  and  are  coming  back  every  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  The  fish  or  the  Con- 
servatives? 

Mr.  Wren:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  He  says  it  is  now 
getting  pretty  hard  to  handle  them.  Is  he 
talking  of  the  fish  or  the  Conservatives? 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  the  Tories  are  not  hard 
to  handle,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  left  myself  wide  open 
there,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Wren:  But,  getting  back  to  this  pro- 
motion of  parks,  I  do  commend  the  depart- 
ment for  advertising  them.  I  think  any  right- 
thinking  person  will  agree  with  that.  I 
repeat,  perhaps  the  operators— I  have  not 
formed  a  conclusion  on  that  yet— perhaps  they 
have  a  quarrel  about  who  should  operate 
establishments  within  the  parks.  But  that, 
as  I  say,  is  another  problem. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  anxious  to  see  more  and 
more  good  parks  developed  on  our  roadways, 
and  on  our  lake  sites.  The  quicker  that  is 
done,  the  happier  I  will  be.  The  apprehen- 
sion some  of  the  people  have  for  the 
provision  of  sanitary  facilities,  and  so  on,  in 
these  parks,  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
because  I  think  that  is  the  essential  provision 
of  any  park. 


I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  were  we  to  continue  with  the 
expansion  of  our  parks  system,  would  be  the 
first  one  to  insist  that  that  kind  of  service  be 
available  in  a  proper  way  in  our  park  sites. 

In  having  said  that,  I  want  to  sum  up  what 
I  said  by  saying  that  we  are  concerned  that 
not  enough  interest  is  being  taken  by  this 
government  in  the  tourist  industry  generally, 
that  not  enough  money  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity for  publicity  purposes,  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  overall  problems  of 
the  industry  as  they  relate  to  our  liquor  laws 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's address.  I  would  say  that,  in  the  main, 
it  was  a  very  constructive  address,  full  of 
points  to  which  consideration  could,  and 
should,  be  given. 

I  say  that  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  fact  that,  of  course,  he  has  to  express 
dissatisfaction  generally  with  the  government, 
but  aside  from  that,  I  would  say  it  was  a 
pretty  constructive  address. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  something.  This 
is  without  expressing  agreement  to  his  dissents 
and  to  his  suggestions. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  there  is  one  point 
which  was  omitted,  and  I  think  perhaps 
properly  omitted,  in  his  reference  to  the 
things  which  would  help  the  tourist  industry. 
The  thing  that  would  help  the  tourist  industry 
more  than  any  other  thing  in  this  country 
would  be  parity  of  exchange. 

I  know  that  is  not  a  matter  that  we  can 
deal  with,  but  I  can  certainly  protest  this, 
that  I  think  this  country  is  being  victimized 
in  the  matter  of  exchange.  I  have  expressed 
my  views  on  that  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Wren:  Why  does  he  not  get  that 
divorce? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  find  it  most  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  country  such  as  ours,  which 
is  a  borrowing  country  where  we,  of  necessity, 
must  go  outside  of  our  boundaries  for  some 
of  our   finances. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  looks  at  borrow- 
ing on  a  reasonable  scale  from  elsewhere  as 
being  harmful  to  our  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  was  done  with 
United  Kingdom  money  and  Dutch  money 
very  generally. 

This  country,  with  its  great  developmental 
possibilities,  is  going  to  have  to— in  the  light 
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of  history  this  is  necessary— do  some  borrow- 
ing outside  of  the  boundaries  of  our  country. 

We,  of  course,  operate  trade-wise  in  a 
deficit  position.  That  is  not  altogether  uncor- 
rectable in  my  judgment.  In  any  event  here 
we  are,  a  country  which  is  a  borrowing 
country,  a  country  which  has  a  large  trade 
deficit,  and  that  our  exchange  should  run 
5  or  6  per  cent,  over  the  most  wealthy 
nation  in  the  world,  seems  to  me  to  be 
ridiculous  beyond  words. 

I  think  that  this  militates  against  the 
tourist  industry,  and  against  very  many  of 
our  other  primary  industries,  and  our  pro- 
ducing industries  in  mines  and  in  the  matter 
of  forests.  I  think  that  it  is  something  that 
cries  for  correction. 

I  think  that  the  matter  of  us  having  a 
floating  exchange  rate,  subject  to  manipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  international  bankers  and 
interests,  which  leaves  our  country  at  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  invite  people  up 
here  from  the  United  States  and  then  give 
them  94  cents  for  the  dollar,  is  something 
that  cries  for  correction. 

I  say  at  this  time,  I  think  if  we  were  able 
to  correct  this,  that  we  would  be  doing  some- 
thing which  would  add  up  to  common  sense, 
we  would  be  doing  something  which  would 
add  up  to  a  real  expansion  of  our  tourist 
industry  and  the  correction  of  many  of  the 
difficulties    we    are    presently    facing. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason 
I  omitted  that  in  my  address  was  the  fact 
that  I  spoke  about  it  the  other  day  and  I  am 
going  to,  as  I  said  then,  deal  with  it  at  some 
length  in  the  budget  debate.  If  I  had  said 
that  today  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
have  accused  me  of  making  a  strictly  political 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Wren:  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  exchange 
rate  is  fixed  policy  of  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  inasmuch  as  devaluation  is  the  policy 
that  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  hon.  Finance 
Minister  at  Ottawa  (Mr.  Fleming),  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is— as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
so  properly  says— seriously  affecting  our  tourist 
industry,  seriously  affecting  among  others  our 
pulp  and  paper  and  mining  industry,  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to  go  to  Ottawa 
I  would  gladly  buy  his  ticket.  I  will  do  that 
if  he  will  go  up  there  and  tell  them  to 
change  that  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  a  very  strange  thing.  At  the 
Canadian     national     exhibtion     in     1957,     I 


addressed  a  group  on  Warriors'  Day,  I  believe 
it  was,  and  I  raised  this  point.  I  spoke  very 
much  as  I  am  speaking  today.  The  inter- 
national finance  men  must  have  thought  that 
I  had  a  great  deal  more  influence  than  I  have, 
because  almost  immediately  the  rates  came 
down  and  approached  parity,  which  all  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  thing  is  not  something 
that  is  beyond  correction.  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  I  think  that  it  should  be  done. 
I  have  expressed  my  views  publicly.  I  have 
expressed  them  here.  I  have  expressed  them 
to  both  governments,  and  I  think  that  if 
they  would  throw  away  some  of  these  books 
on  economics  and  get  down  to  common  sense 
they  might  do  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  unique 
occasion  in  many  respects.  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  that  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  think  we  have  all 
followed  this. 

At  this  stage,  in  view  of  the  unexpected 
turn  of  events,  I  cannot  speak  for  all  members 
of  my  party,  but  I  can  speak  personally. 

I  personally  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  right  when  he  said 
that  even  now  it  is  an  artificial  control  by  a 
limited  number  of  bankers  who  make  the 
determination  in  a  manner  that  is  not  what 
we  would  like  it  to  be,  that  is,  a  free 
market  wherein  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  all-conclusive  and  determinate. 

I  think  that  a  relatively  few  bankers  have 
far  too  much  influence  in  this  important 
matter. 

Speaking  only  for  myself  in  this  particular 
respect,  I  say  that  I  personally  feel  that 
the  Bank  of  Canada  has  within  its  control 
the  determination  of  this  rate,  and  could  and 
should  absorb  at  varying  times  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  dollar  at  parity— that  is,  the 
government  of  Canada  through  its  agency, 
but  the  government  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Frankly,  I  would  be  prepared  to  go  one 
step  further,  and  now  I  am  going  out  pretty 
far  on  a  limb,  but  I  do  think  we  are  touch- 
ing on  something  that  is  so  important  to  our 
economy.  I  personally  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  arbitrary  setting  of  a  parity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  we  have  to 
do,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  any 
money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —if  the  two  governments 
could  get  together.    Because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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the  day  will  come  when  the  reverse  will  be 
the  situation,  and  we  will  be  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  It  will  reverse  because,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  this  is  an  artificial 
situation,  a  situation  wherein  a  country  that 
has  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  should 
have  its  dollar  at  a  premium.  It  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  much  American 
capital  is  attracted  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
enthusiastically  that  this  particular  move 
would  help  our  exporters  particularly.  It 
would  help  the  great  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
for  example,  in  an  immeasurable  way  at  a 
time  when  it  needs  real  assistance.  It  would 
help  all  our  primary  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  any  further 
time,  I  do  welcome  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
observations.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  hurt 
the  opinions  of  any  of  the  hon.  members  on 
my  side  of  the  House,  and  I  must  emphasize 
that,  due  to  the  unexpected  development  of 
the  debate,  I  did  not  expect  that  this  partic- 
ular matter  would  be  discussed.  But  I  per- 
sonally feel  very  strongly  about  it,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  recommend,  as  I  said,  an 
arbitrary  determination  of  that  party. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North)  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  agree  that  I  think  it  is  important 
that  our  money  ought  to  be  even.  But  I 
think  also  that  we  should  put  the  onus  where 
it  properly  ought  to  be,  and  not  keep  men- 
tioning the  term  "Bank  of  Canada."  That 
always  bothers  me  for  some  reason  or  other. 

The  policy,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  that  is  set 
down.  When  we  start  talking  about  exchange 
rates,  we  start  talking  about  tight  money 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  I  am  a  little 
bit  off  this  vote,  I  know— I  think  that  the 
problem,  and  the  onus,  ought  to  be  properly 
placed  on  the  federal  government.  I  say 
this  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
Bank  of  Canada  is,  after  all,  only— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    When  did  that  change? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  we  must  be  honest 
about  it.  I  think  we  will  all  admit  that  one 
thing  that  Walter  Harris  did,  amongst  others, 
of  course,  was  that  when  the  responsibility  for 
somebody  taking  the  onus  and  responsibility, 
for  such  things  as  this,  and  tight  money,  he 
was  not  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  Mr. 
Coyne.  He  came  right  out  into  the  open, 
where  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  party  is 
always  afraid  to  come.  He  said  that  we,  the 
government  of  the  country,  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  tight  money  and  other  matters 
similar  to  it. 


Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):    Where  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Reaume:    Oh  now,  listen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   He  never  did  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Where  did  he  say 
that? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Crown  Prince,  let  me  say  to 
you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  never  was  any  tight 
money. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —if  you  would  start  acting 
more  like  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  less 
like  a  page  boy,  we  would  get  along  better 
in  this  House. 

Walter  Harris,  on  many  occasions,  made 
the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
wherein  he  took  the  responsibility  for  the 
tight-money  policy. 

But  in  any  event— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  remember  that 
myself.  I  might  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
read  it.    Mr.  Abbott  said  it,  too. 

Now  getting  for  a  moment  to  vote  2202; 
I  have  travelled  around  quite  a  bit,  as  hon. 
members  know,  in  various  parts— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):   Mr.   Chairman,  may  I  ask— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  be  quiet?  I  am  going 
to  speak  about  him  in  just  a  moment  now. 

I  want  to  say  first  though,  that  in  my 
travels  about,  one  thing  that  I  have  always 
noted  is  that,  as  we  enter  the  various  points 
of  the  province,  some  great  oil  company- 
Imperial  Oil  Company  or  other  oil  companies 
—always  have  a  great  big  sign  erected  saying 
"Welcome."  But  we  very  seldom  ever  see,  on 
the  part  of  this  province,  any  signs  of  any 
importance  welcoming  anybody  here  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  The  hon.  member 
should  see  what  we  have  at  Blue  Water 
Bridge,  right  up  by  the  bridge  entrance. 

Mr.  Reaume:    Where  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  At  Point  Edward,  at  the 
Blue  Water  Bridge. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  that  is  part  of  the  riding 
of   the   hon.    Minister.     I   want   to   say   that 
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probably  one  of  the  only  reception  centres 
that  is  any  good  at  all  is  stationed  in  the 
riding  of  the  hon.  Minister.  And  I  am  won- 
dering when  the  proper  time  will  ever  come 
that,  at  an  important  point  of  entry,  such  as 
the  city  of  Windsor,  from  where  I  come,  there 
will  be  improvements  made.  The  present 
bridge  and  the  tunnel  have  two  reception 
centres  that  are  nothing  more  or  less  com- 
parable to  what  one  might  find  on  the  rear 
part  of  a  farm,  a  little  house  back  of  the 
big  house. 

I  have  lived  in  that  town  for  some  50 
years,  and  I  have,  like  many  people  of  the 
province,  for  some  17  years  had  to  live  under 
a  government  such  as  we  have  in  this 
province. 

But  I  am  amazed  at  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, that  he  could  visit  our  town  so  many 
times,  and  in  his  gracious,  wonderful  smooth 
way,  run  up  to  the  editorial  office  of  the 
Windsor  Star  and  try  to  impress  upon  them 
the  wonderful  things  that  he  is  doing  for 
industry  in  this  province,  when  in  that  very 
city  two  frame  shacks  have  been  built,  right 
in  the  heart  of  our  town. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  I  notice  has  a  kind  of  smirk  on 
his  face,  and  I  wish  he  would  wipe  it  off, 
because  it  was  he  who  came  there,  or  the 
man  who  occupied  that  job  ahead  of  him, 
before  the  early  part  of  June,  that  was  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  storm. 

The  storm  I  am  talking  about  now  is  the 
one  that  occurred  in  Essex  county,  and  they 
announced  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
Department  of  Public  Works  building  in  that 
area.  But  after  the  election  was  over,  and 
Essex  county  sent  3  Liberal  members  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  they  not  vote  against 
us?     They  voted  against  us  down  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  About  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  this  reception  centre 
that  they  were  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  no,  they  voted  against  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  he  has  not  wakened 
up  yet.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  stayed 
out  of  there,  everything  might  have  been 
all  right. 

Now,  the  only  thing  I  am  asking  for  is  this: 
I  think  that  if  this  government  can  build  a 
beautiful  one  at  Point  Edward,  which,  after 
all,  is  a  wonderful  part  of  the  country,  but, 
indeed,  no  more  wonderful  than  is  Essex 
county,  and  indeed  not  quite  so  important, 
and  indeed  does  not  handle  as  many  tourists 
as  we  do— 


Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  can  "oh, 
oh"  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  can  add  them  up. 
They  can  indeed  do  the  very  same  thing  for 
Essex  county  that  they  have  done  in  Point 
Edward. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  take  that  beautiful 
painted  barn  that  they  have  at  the  bridge. 
That  bridge,  I  think,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  entry  of  people 
coming  from  the  United  States  into  the  prov- 
ince of  any  place  in  the  province,  and  yet 
it  is  open  only  part  of  the  time.  All  they 
have  hanging  on  the  lawn  is  the  Union  Jack, 
a  beautiful  flag,  with  a  little  sign  about  as 
big  as  I  am  indicating. 

What  a  beautiful  place  it  would  be  for  us 
to  at  least  indicate  to  the  many  thousands  of 
people  who  travel  across  that  bridge  every 
year,  touring  various  parts  of  the  province, 
that  they  are  in  Ontario.  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and  Point  Edward 
and  other  places,  of  course,  that  the  people 
coming  in  from  the  United  States  get  their 
first  impression  of  your  province  and  mine. 

It  would  not  hurt  this  government  a  bit 
to  spend  some  money  there,  putting  up  the 
proper  kind  of  building,  welcoming  these 
people  in  the  proper  way,  instead  of  having 
a  great,  big  oil  sign  stuck  in  our  faces  as  we 
come  across  there.  It  might  be  appropriate 
if  a  sign  were  put  there  and  paid  for  by  the 
province.  I  think  it  would  indicate,  at  least, 
that  we  are  happy  indeed  that  these  people 
are  coming  over  here. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  this  is 
the  part  where  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  fits  into  this  overall  picture.  I 
want  to  mention  him  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  he  is  here  today,  for  a  change. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  number  of 
companies  got  the  right  from  the  province  to 
drill  in  Lake  Erie  for  oil.  Now  hon.  members 
might  ask  how  this  affects  the  tourist  industry. 
I  want  to  explain  that.  This  government  gave 
these  people  the  right  to  drill  for  oil  on  off- 
shore properties,  and  they  did,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  He  did  look  at  me,  and 
he  said- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Just  a  moment.     I  am  talking 
about  the  hon.  members  over  there. 

And  some  time  in  the  early  summer,  one 
of  those  oil  wells  blew  and  it  spread  oil 
on  the  waters  in  the  area  of  Harrow  and  other 
places  in  Essex.  Now  what  has  happened 
there?  The  province  has  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  building  a  beautiful  park 
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within  a  matter  of  miles  of  the  very  spot 
I  am  speaking  about,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
something   about  drilling  for  oil— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  matter  will 
come  up  in  the— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  am  coming  to  the 
point.  I  know  that  I  am  a  little  off  base,  but 
I  will  get  back  to  it  in  a  moment  if  he  will 
just  be  patient.  What  has  happened  there 
actually  is  that  the  people  are  not  coming 
over  there,  they  are  not  patronizing  that  park, 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  oil  wells  on  the 
beaches.  More  important,  I  think,  sir,  than 
all  of  that  is  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  people  who  have 
come  over  there  and  built  homes  that  are 
worth  varying  amounts,  some  $5,000— and  I 
know  of  homes  over  there  worth  $50,000  or 
more— and  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  oil 
spoiling  the  beaches  of  Erie,  we  are  chasing 
these  people  away  from  Essex  and  chasing 
them  back  to  the  United  States. 

Our  policy  ought  to  be,  I  think,  to  try  to 
bring  more  people  over,  instead  of  trying  to 
drive  them  back  again. 

I  was  amazed  in  their  hop,  skip  and  jump 
fashion,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  came  down  and  made  an 
inspection  of  the  area.  I  was  amazed  to  read 
in  the  press  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  and  the  speech  that 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources.  I  do  not  want  to  quote  them 
because  they  made  no  sense  at  all.  But  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity's  speech 
was  an  amusing  speech  wherein  his  smug- 
he  can  smile  if  he  wants  to— where  he  stood 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  around  Oxly  and 
he  had  this  crazy  statement  to  make  to  the 
people  there. 

"I  am  opposed,"  he  said,  "to  oil  drilling  in 
Lake  Huron,"  while  he  stood  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Sure,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity is  opposed.  He  is  opposed  to  the  drill- 
ing for  oil  on  Huron  because  if  he  ever 
opened  his  mouth  and  said  that  he  was  not, 
he  would  be  kicked  out  of  his  riding  quicker 
than  anything  he  had  ever  seen.  And  so  if 
he  is  opposed  to  oil  drilling  in  his  own  part 
of  the  country,  then  why  is  he  not  opposed 
to  oil  drilling  in  our  part  of  the  country? 

Now,  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  time  that  he 
were  to  get  off  his  seat— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
just  shooting  off  his  mouth? 


Mr.  Reaume:  —and  say  that  he  is  opposed 
to  oil  drilling  in  any  of  the  lakes  which 
include  Huron  and  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  because 
if  he  does  not,  here  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  by  his  sit-down  policy,  and  that 
attitude  that  he  has  acquired  around  here. 
Instead  of  inviting  and  bringing  more  people 
into  our  province,  he  is  going  about  it  in  a 
way  wherein  he  is  going  to  drive  them  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:   Mr.   Chairman,  if  I 
might  just  make  a  remark  or  two,  I  am  so 
pleased- 
Mr.   Reaume:   This  is   an  important  thing 
and  I  want  him  to  answer  it,  if  he  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh,  he  will  answer 
it  later. 

I  just  want  to  bring  my  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  fine  presentation  and  take 
part  in  this  friendly  atmosphere  of  good 
fellowship,  free  of  acrimony,  and  with  every- 
body getting  along  this  afternoon  like 
brothers.  I  was  glad  to  step  into  this  House 
and  see  this  changed  feeling.  It  is  really 
wonderful. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  to  show  hon.  members  how 
popular  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity is  in  this  province,  I  have  before  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  submission  of  the  joint 
board  of  Ontario  travel  association  regarding 
the  Ontario  tourist  industry  to  the  committee 
of  travel  and  publicity  delivered  to  us  on 
March  17,  1960. 

Now,  if  any  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  have 
this,  I  would  like  them  to  follow  me,  On 
page  1,  it  says  this: 

The  members  of  the  joint  board  of  travel 
association  wish  at  this  time  to  compliment 
the  Minister  of  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  the  Deputy  Minister,  and 
all  the  staff  on  the  excellent  job  they  are 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  tourist  industry  of 
Ontario,  and  on  their  co-operation  with 
our  board  of  directors. 

On  page  4  again,  it  says  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  can  keep  this  atmosphere  in  the 
same  friendly  spirit  it  has  been  and  have 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  Opposition,  it  says 
this: 

The  tourist  industry  as  a  whole  and 
BOTA  members  in  particular  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  for  postponing  the 
government  consideration  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  estimates  until 
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this  committee  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  the  tourist  industry 
with  the  tourist  operators  representatives. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Who  brought 
that  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Then  on  the  same 
page— we  did  that.  Hon.  members  must 
remember  that  we  agree  with  all  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  this  House,  and  go  along  100 
per  cent,  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  co-operate  with  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  On  page  4  again,  it 
says  this: 

We  in  BOTA  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  Minister  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  his  staff  on  the  advancement 
they  have  made  in  regard  to  highway 
directional  signs.  In  our  opinion,  we  have 
not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  we  had  hoped, 
but  great  progress  has  been  made. 
Now  listen  to  this,  I  am  still  quoting: 

The  relationship  is  very  cordial.     Meet- 
ings  are   friendly,   and  we  earnestly  look 
forward  to  a  more  realistic  approach  as  to 
what  is  needed  by  the  travelling  public. 
Now  it  shows  that  constant  progress  is  being 
made. 

Now,  listen  to  this.  In  the  same  submis- 
sion, and  hon.  members  have  all  read  it,  it 
says  this: 

A  great  advancement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  if  we  can  keep 
this  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  that  it  has 
been  all  afternoon— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right,  and  I 
know  the  hon.  gentlemen  always  want  that. 
I  have  watched  them  and  I  noticed  the  lack 
of  acrimony  in  their  remarks,  and  really  the 
co-operation  they  have  given  us.  Let  me 
quote  this,  here  on  the  same  page: 

A    great   advancement   has    been    made 

during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  tourist 

hospitality  by  the  hon.  John  Yaremko,  and 

his  Department  of  Transport. 

An  hon.  member:   Where  was  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  read  it,  just  read 
it,  hon.  members  have  all  got  a  copy: 

The  inspectors  of  this  department  show 
that  they  are  in  accord  with  this  govern- 
ment in  all  they  doing. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Minister.  He  has 
made  great  efforts  to  arrange  for  loans  to 
tourist  operators. 

Hon.  members  know  that  through  our 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
and  our  trade  and  industry  branch,  we  have  a 
very  able  man  there  under  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Nickle)  who  is  anxious  to  hear  the  prob- 
lems of  money  that  these  tourist  operators 
need  and  in  turn,  if  the  situation  looks  sound 
and  will  be  profitable,  he  has  offered  to  go 
with  those  operators  to  the  bankers,  many  of 
whom  he  knows,  and  discuss  their  cause  and 
try  to  forward  their  arguments.  Now,  that 
offer  has  been  made. 

Then  the  hon.  gentlemen  know  that, 
through  our  efforts  too,  there  is  a  bill  before 
the  federal  government  asking  if  some  thought 
cannot  be  given  to  having  the  banks  look 
favourably  on  loans  to  tourist  operators.  Now, 
that  was  about  the  last  argument  they  had, 
when  they  were  before  us,  and  that  is  being 
looked  into  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  in  this  government. 

Hon.  members  will  agree  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  done  a  marvellous  job  in  travel 
and  publicity,  and  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
basically  in  favour  of,  and  approve  of,  the 
policy  of  this  government  and  its  hon.  Min- 
ister in  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right,  all  right.  Now  I 
want  to  say  one  thing. 

In  the  meetings  of  1959,  there  was  a  group 
of  people  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. These  people  were  urging  upon  the 
people  in  power  to  establish  a  fund  from 
which  they  might  borrow  money  or  in  some 
way  be  helped  out.  The  hon.  Minister  agreed 
with  everything  as  usual.  He  was  at  the 
meeting  and  I  was  there.  Other  people  were 
there  and  he  said,  "I  will  recommend  to  the 
government  that  these  things  be  done." 

Then  something  must  have  happened  to 
it,  because  it  was  not  long  after  that  until 
it  was  all  over  the  press  that  the  government 
said  that  they  were  not  going  to  do  anything 
at  all,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
matter  of  fact. 

Speaking  about  that.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  if  this  government  can  establish  a  fund 
as  they  have  done  in  the  instance  of  OMIC 
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why  can  they  not  do  something  to  help 
these  important  people  along?  They  are 
having  a  hard  time  in  the  course  of  borrowing 
funds  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  proper 
kind  of  tourist  places  even  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's part  of  the  country  where  the  people 
are  asking  for  them  most. 

The  only  way  that  those  people  can  borrow 
funds  is  by  paying  a  bonus  for  it,  and  at 
high  interest  rates.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  is  so  much  interested  in 
getting  tourists  up  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
I  do  not  know  why  he  does  not  openly 
advocate  this,  unless  he  is  just  now  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave  or  a  banana  peel, 
because  after  what  happened  the  other  day, 
I  thought  that  he  was  just  about  out,  and  he 
might  be  even  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   Read  your  Hansard. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  said,  "I  agree  100 
per  cent." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Good  fellowship. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
indeed  any  part  of  the  province  which  needs 
help,  I  think,  it  is  that  part  of  the  province 
from  which  my  hon.  friend  comes.  But  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Port  Arthur  is  not  going 
to  help  them  by  agreeing  with  everything 
that  his  hon.  friend  says.  Sometimes,  I  think, 
when  he  was  over  there,  he  was  handcuffed 
all  the  time  and  if  he  did  not  have  a  button 
on  his  lip  at  times,  then  he  might  say  what 
he  thinks. 

But,  if  I  were  he,  walking  on  the  thin  ice 
that  he  is  walking  on,  and  trying  to  hold  on 
to  that  wonderful  seat  of  Port  Arthur,  I  would 
be  just  a  little  more  on  my  own  than  he  is, 
and  I  think  I  would  cut  that  party  loose  and 
say  "My  people  back  home  come  first." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  have  much  confidence  in 
my  hon.  friend  from  Port  Arthur  as  my 
personal  representative  before  the  transport 
commission  up  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
to  my  hon.  friend,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
that  I  do  hope  that  he  has  faith  in  him, 
because  the  people  of  the  province  are  quickly 
losing  faith  in  him  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   What  he  says- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  it  is  coming  that  way 
fast. 


Now,  I  just  want  to  straighten  out  one 
thing.  While  I  was  speaking  about  the  people 
entering  the  province  at  the  port  of  Windsor, 
my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  said,  "Oh,  oh.  He  did  not  know 
this." 

Now,  I  think  that  he  should  take  out  his 
little  pen,  and  get  himself  a  nice  white 
piece  of  paper  and  write  down  these  figures 
because  they  are  important. 

In  the  year  of  1958,  the  number  of  tourists 
who  entered  the  port  at  Windsor  was  4.762 
million.  I  want  him  to  put  that  down.  Now 
we  will  go  down  to  that  great,  wonderful 
and  important  city  of  Sarnia,  where  they 
have  the  only  real  beautiful  reception  centre. 
The  number  of  tourists  who  entered  the 
province  at  that  point  was  1,370  to  3,000 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  North  that  we  thought,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  just  did  not  want 
that  tourist  reception  centre,  but  his  speech 
has  put  a  different  complexion  on  it,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  look  at  it  again  and 
see  what  we  can  do  down  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  want  to  argue  about 
it,  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  feeling: 
good.  But  I  must  say,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
true,  that  my  speeches  have  more  effect  on 
him  than  his  speeches  do  on  me. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Before  we  leave 
this  vote,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  this 
highly  important  matter  of  exchange  rates 
which  were  discussed  by  both  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Here  is  the  socialist  party 
coming  along  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say  about  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  that  he- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  must  say  that  I  was  more 
than  interested  to  see  the  efforts  of  these 
two  leaders  of  the  free  enterprise  parties  to 
struggle  out  from  the  straitjacket  o£  free 
enterprise  dogma.  I  quite  agree  that  the 
basic  problem  of  the  tourist  industry,'  and 
of  many  industries  in  this  country,  is  the 
premium  of  the  Canadian  dollar  over  against 
other  currencies. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  than  merely  to  decree,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  that  the  exchange  will 
be  such  and  such.    At  any  rate,  if  that  is  all 
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they  try  to  do,  I  am  afraid  they  would  find 
it  a  very  costly  business.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
also  necessary  to  try  to  offset  the  forces  that 
are  creating  the  present  exchange  rate.  When 
we  try  to  do  that,  we  are  inevitably  in  the 
area   of  planning. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  like— in 
view  of  the  interest  they  are  obviously  mani- 
festing in  socialist  solutions  to  a  very  difficult 
problem— to  get  further  information  on  some 
of  these  matters,  I  would  refer  them  to  our 
national  programme.  I  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  discuss  these  matters  with  them 
and  give  them  some  suggestions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  have  not  even  got 
a  name  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  a  very  fine  pro- 
gramme which  will  produce  some  solutions 
on  such  problems  as  the  exchange  rate, 
and  the  tight-money  situation,  which  are 
obviously  quite  insoluble  under  the  present 
free-enterprise  policies  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  national  government. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like,  if  I  may,  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  division  of  publicity? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  division  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  interest  to 
the  venture  into  the  realm  of  international 
finance  dealing  with  the  disparity  between 
the  Canadian  and  American  dollar  this  after- 
noon. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  time  with  either  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  as  to  its  policies.  But  I 
would  venture  to  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  who  sets  this  down  as  being  the 
one  and  only  reason— or  the  sensible  reason- 
as  I  thought  he  did  in  his  remarks,  for  the 
imbalance  of  amounts  spent  by  Canadians 
travelling  abroad,  and  Americans  and  other 
people  visiting  us,  that  I  feel  that  a  person 
is  entitled  to  treat  that  one  and  only  reason 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  problem?  The  only  figures  that  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  are  those  given  in  the 
Canada  Year  Book,  just  published,  which 
sets  out  that  for  the  year  1957—1  realize  that 
is  almost  3  years  ago  now  but  they  are  the 
only  ones  available— the  amounts  spent  in 
Canada  by  travellers  from  all  countries, 
coming  in  here,  was  $363.3  million.  The 
amount  spent  by  Canadians  travelling  abroad 


approached  $525  million,  a  disparity,  sir,  of 
$161.7  million. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  they  get  their 
figures,  how  they  could  possibly  know  how 
much  a  person  spent  when  he  is  staying  at  a 
hotel  down  in  New  York. 

But  I  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics.  If  they  say 
they  have  the   figures,   then   I   accept   them. 

However,  that  is  quite  a  considerable  size 
of  disparity  in  the  amount  spent  with  us, 
and  the  amount  that  we  spend  abroad.  One 
would  wonder,  sir,  whether  Canadians  are 
among  the  race  of  the  last  of  the  great 
spenders,  because  one  observes  that  they 
record  some  28.656  million  visitors,  including 
commuting  traffic,  coming  into  Canada,  and 
27.329   million   Canadians   travelling   abroad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  about  10  million 
more  than  we  have  in  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  including  commuting 
traffic.  I  thought  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  understand  what  I  meant  by  that. 

The  numbers  coming  in  and  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  almost  equal.  Yet  Canadians 
manage,  they  say,  to  spend  abroad  $161 
million  more  than  our  visitors  spend  with  us. 

In  reference  to  the  explanation  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  to  us,  and  he  seeks 
to  blame  it  upon  the  disparity  between  our 
dollar  and  the  American  dollar,  that  is  per- 
haps something  over  which  this  Legislature 
has  no  control.  But  something  that  this  Legis- 
lature does  have  control  over,  sir,  is  that  it 
might  make  more  attractive  the  points  of 
interest,  the  accommodation,  and  all  other 
things  ancillary  to  tourist  traffic  within  our 
province  in  order  to  attract  these  people. 

They  might  do  more  in  the  realm  of 
advertising. 

I  observe  in  this  very  vote,  sir,  that  they 
are  spending  some  $356,000  on  publications 
and  publicity,  and  $402,000  for  advertising. 

One  would  be  interested,  and  I  hope  when 
the  hon.  Minister  rises  to  sum  up  he  will 
tell  us  just  what  percentage,  or  better  still  in 
dollars  and  cents,  how  much  of  that  $758,000 
is  spent  in  the  United  States  to  advertise. 

The  Canada  Year  Book,  Mr.  Chairman, 
points  out  what  is  well  known,  and  it  is  only 
trite  to  repeat  this,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  who  visit  with  us  and  enjoy  our 
hospitality  are  neighbours  from  south  of  the 
border. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  squabble 
or  into  the  realm  of  a  lengthy  dissertation 
on   this   hotel  business.     But   I   did   feel,   in 
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listening  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  he  posed  with 
respect  to  the  purveying  of  liquor  in  our 
hotels— and  I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  him 
—seem  to  be  more  fancied  than  real. 

I  am,  Mr.  Chairman,  absolutely  unable  to 
comprehend  how  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
set  up  these  difficulties  as  appertaining  to  our 
hotels,  our  fine  hotels  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  when  one  would  wonder  whether  the 
same  difficulties  do  not  obtain  in  hotels  in 
other   jurisdictions. 

If  he  will  journey  with  me  down  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  hotel  in  Montreal,  or  if  he 
will  come  widi  me  to  the  Taft  hotel  in 
New  York  City,  he  will  observe  that  in  both 
those  hotels  it  is  possible  to  ring  down  for 
room  service  and  order  up  a  whole  bottle 
of  whisky,  not  just  a  drink  but  a  whole 
bottle  of  whisky. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  goes  to  some  of  the  other  hotels  that 
are  not  of  that  standard,  he  will  find  a  differ- 
ent condition.  That  is  the  problem.  It  is  all 
right  as  long  as  he  hits  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  but  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  has  said  we  do  not  have  to  give 
permits  to  hotels  holus-bolus  across  the  prov- 
ince, we  do  not  have  to  extend  it  to  every 
hotel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  somewhat,  though  light- 
heartedly,  critical  of  me  in  referring  to  the 
different  types  of  hotels  there  are  in  the 
province.  Now  he  seems  to  be  agreeing 
with  me  that  there  are  different  classes  of 
hotels  in  this  province,  hotels  with  different 
standards. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Barbaric  and  non-barbaric. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  barbaric  and  non-barbaric. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  never  have 
dreamed  that  the  hon.  member  has  a  barbaric 
hotel  in  Sudbury.  I  think  they  are  all  good 
hotels,  they  are  wonderful  hotels  up   there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  up  and  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  injured  feelings  of  Mr.  Patterson. 
I  must  say  he  has  convinced  me  that  there 
are  none  in  my  constituency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has 
changed  over.    There  are  no  barbaric  hotels. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  can  change,  and  especially 
when  Mr.  Patterson  told  me  the  long  history 
of  Liberalism  there  has  been  in  his  family. 
That  was  the  persuader. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  may  be 
susceptible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  return 
to  the  bottle  which  we  have  just  ordered 
from  room  service? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  we  could 
return    to    the    division    of   publicity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  just  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  that 
one  would  assume  that,  if  the  jurisdiction  of 
Quebec  and  if  New  York  state  and  many 
others  have  solved  this  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  dispensation  of  liquor  in  hotels,, 
are  we  going  to  admit,  sir,  that  we  in  Ontario 
are  not  equally  able  to  deal  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon, 
member  that,  on  this  trip  we  are  going  to 
take,  and  for  which  he  is  going  to  pick  up 
a  good  portion  of  the  check,  we  are  not 
going  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  some  of 
these  other  hotels,  we  are  going  to  some  of 
the  hotels  that  he  has  not  mentioned,  those 
are  the  ones  we  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ten  years  from  now,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  start  to  pioneer  on  this, 
10  years  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  expect  to  be 
around  here  10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  hope  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
around  here  for  10  years,  because  with  the 
vast  experience  he  has  accumulated,  he  will 
make  a  most  excellent  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

However,  sir,  let  me  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  problems   of  tourist   outfitters. 

I  get  the  impression  sometimes  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is  more 
or  less  a  Minister  without  Portfolio,  because 
it  seems  when  the  estimates  are  going  through, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  is  in  difficulty,  there 
he  is  up  on  his  feet  bouncing  like  a  rubber 
ball,  to  come  to  the  hon.  Minister's  rescue. 

He  read  from  this  document,  and  we  sent 
to  our  research  department,  too,  and  we  got 
it,  and  we  had  a  look  at  it.  And  there  are 
some  interesting  items  in  it,  quite  apart  from 
the  ones  he  sought  to  inflict  upon  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  My  face  would  be  a 
bit  red  if  I  read  that  statement. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  will  be  even  more  red— wait 
until  he  hears  this— I  am  just  going  to  read  one 
or  two  of  them  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
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because,  who  knows,  someone  in  the  far-flung 
reaches  of  the  province  might  read  Hansard 
of  today.  I  doubt  it,  but  they  might.  On 
page  2: 

We  are  at  times  amazed  at  what  they 
do  in  publicizing  and  encouraging  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  Ontario  consider- 
ing the  limited  funds  at  their  disposal. 
They  are  really  endeavouring  to  do  a  real 
big  job  with  a  peanut  budget. 

—as  my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora  said. 

Let  us  turn  to  page  11  and  get  this  excel- 
lent piece  of  language  into  the  record.  The 
final  sentence  on  page  11.     They  say: 

Ontario  is  steadily  losing  its  tourist  trade. 
Our  surveys  made,  have  shown  that  this 
is  due  to  insufficient  modern  accommoda- 
tion to  meet  the  demand. 

Then  they  go  on  to  tell  the  reason  for  the 
insufficient  modern  accommodations: 

Tourist  operators  are  aware  of  what  their 
trouble  is,  and  although  they  have  made 
many  representations  to  our  government, 
their  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Our 
legislative  members  are  in  a  position  to  do 
something  about  this,  but  apparently  wish 
to  ignore  the  situation. 

Other  provinces,  Manitoba,  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
now  Saskatchewan  have  done  something 
about  it  and  have  increased  their  tourist 
influx  100  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent.,  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Now,  I  said,  I  shouted  across  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  that  if  they 
say  a  few  nice  things  about  you,  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  flattering  you  up  to  put 
the  bite  on  you.    That  is  an  old  technique. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  tourist  outfitters, 
and  I  say  this  from  a  personal  observation,  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  because  I  fear  that 
the  liquor  policy  of  this  province,  in  respect 
to  them,  is  more  a  reflection  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  outlook  on  it,  than  it  is  any- 
thing else. 

I  say  that,  in  these  unorganized  townships 
where  tourist  operators  most  normally  find 
their  local  business,  and  offer  their  services, 
that  the  liquor  policy  of  this  government,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  report,  forces  otherwise 
respectable  people  to  become  bootleggers. 
They  are,  to  some  degree,  that. 

People  who  in  their  daily  lives  would  be 
the  most  excellent  neighbours,  who  would 
adhere  to  the  law,  who  would  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  when  they  go  off  in  the  risky 
adventure    of    offering    services    to    tourists, 


have  to  indulge  in  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor 
in  order  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  moment  please.  I 
fail  to  see  where  a  discussion  on  this  partic- 
ular subject  matter  comes  under  the  estimate 
of  the  vote  under  the  division  of  publicity. 
Also,  I  feel  that  subject  was  pretty  well  dealt 
with  the  other  day,  when  we  were  discussing 
the  liquor  problem.  I  would  ask  the  member 
if  he  would  kindly  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  remarks  to  this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  have  said  everything 
that  I  wanted  to  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  We  spend  in  advertis- 
ing 60  per  cent,  across  the  border  and  40  per 
cent,  in  Canada.  That  was  the  one  real 
question  the  hon.  member  asked. 

Mr.  Sopha:   So  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Yes,  indeed,  60  per 
cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  change  it  to  99  per  cent, 
across  the  border  and  1  per  cent,  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  will  make  a  note  of 
that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister does  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
some  of  that  disparity  of  $161  million  that 
now  exists,  because  that  money  that  we  can 
win  from  people  or  gain  from  people  who 
spend  it  with  us,  is  our  money  for  all  time. 
We  have  earned  it,  if  we  provide  them  with 
services,  if  we  can  get  them  to  come  back 
and  continue  to  spend  their  money.  We 
have  earned  it. 

It  is  income  generating  expenditures  to  be 
spent  in  our  country.  Unlike  the  other  large 
supplies  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
that  we  must  perforce  get  these  days,  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  am  so  glad  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  came  into  the  House 
this  afternoon.  I  have  learned  so  much  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  stand  here  and 
try  to  increase  the  hon.  Minister's  under- 
standing. Anything  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  I  can  see  I  will  get  along  with  some  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  colleagues  better  than  I 
will  with  him,  if  he  continues  with  innuendoes 
like  that.  Anything  I  say  is  made  after 
mature  reflection.  It  is  made  with  the  sense 
of  responsibility.     It  is  made  with  the  desire 
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to  be  helpful,  the  desire  to  criticize  fairly, 
and  it  is  done  with  a  purpose  of  carrying  out 
our  duty  in  the  Opposition  to  point  these 
things  to  the  Ministry,  and  to  no  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  will  not  say  anything  to 
reflect  upon  you,  sir,  unless  I  have  good 
cause  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  may  carry,  the  House  may 
wish  to  vote  on  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
was  just  one  other  thing  that  I  wished  to 
say.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  touched  upon  it. 

A  great  many  people  who  go  into  this 
industry  of  tourist  outfitting  and  seek  to 
provide  excellent  services,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
our  visitors,  oftentimes  do  not  have  a  large 
supply  of  capital.  I  urge  upon  the  govern- 
ment that  it  might  come  to  the  time  when  it 
would  consider  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that 
would  provide  some  supply  of  capital  by 
way  of  loans  to  these  people.  I  think,  if  they 
do  that,  it  will  be  reflected  in  an  increased 
amount  of  foreign  money  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  publications. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  always  been  a  bit 
sceptical  about  government  publications  when 
there  is  a  great  surplus  of  them,  because 
I  do  not  think  we  can  really  assess  who  is 
reading  them.  We  have  not  got  the  same 
criteria  as  we  would  with  a  newspaper  or 
some  other  publication,  where,  when  they 
do  not  sell,  we  know  they  generally  are  not 
successful. 

And  since  I  have  been  in  this  House, 
remarks  seemed  to  suggest  to  me  on  one 
occasion  to  go  up  and  perhaps  get  a  truck 
load  of  publications  that  had  been  printed 
and  to  send  them  out  around  the  place. 

I  remember  when  I  was  with  a  united 
fund  appeal  on  the  west  coast,  that  we 
became  interested  in  what  was  being  sent 
out  by  that  organization.  We  wrote  in  about 
page  40  of  its  budget  report  which  was  sent 
out,  "If  anyone  reads  this  far  and  if  they 
phone  the  executive  director,  they  will  get 
$5."  The  executive  director  never  lost  one 
$5  bill. 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that,  with  a  number  of 
publications,  of  the  flood  of  publications  that 
are   sent   out   by   the   government,   it  would 


be  a  most  healthy  thing,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hon.  Minister's  own  con- 
science about  what  he  is  publicizing,  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  survey  made  to  see 
whether  they  are  having  any  effect. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  couple  of  ways 
by  which  the  hon.  Minister  might  see  if  his 
publications  are  having  some  effect.  Perhaps 
they  could  get  some  co-operation  from  the 
various  tourist  associations  and  camps,  and 
have  them  ask  the  tourists  coming  in  what 
kind  of  books  or  materials  they  had  seen  to 
prompt  them  to  come  to  Canada.  Perhaps  he 
has  already  done  this. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  see  is  some 
kind  of  analysis  of  where  the  department  is 
sending  these  books.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
seen  other  government  pamphlets,  and  I  am 
thinking  in  the  educational  field  particularly, 
they  were  stacked  high,  because  they  have 
never  been  used. 

These  publications  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
really  has  had  an  analysis  as  to  what  kind 
of  people  he  should  be  sending  this  material 
to.  Perhaps  he  could  have  some  kind  of 
questionnaire  attached  to  the  publications  he 
is  sending  out,  and  suggest  that  people  write 
back,  so  that  he  could  have  some  sort  of  check 
to  see  if  they  are  actually  reading  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well,  right  in  our  own 
office  over  here,  we  answered  286,000  per- 
sonal inquiries  last  year  right  from  head 
office.  May  I  just  explain  that,  when  those 
inquiries  come  in,  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  the  area  association,  the  tourist  associa- 
tion, or  even  the  operator,  that  we  will  send 
the  inquiry  that  pertains  to  his  particular 
area  to  him,  so  that  he  can  follow  up  with 
it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  any  analysis  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  writing  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Of  course.  I  would 
be  glad  to  show  the  hon.  member  our  pro- 
gramme if  he  would  like  to  come  over,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  next  question  I  have 
is  with  respect  to  a  festival  that  I  attended 
during  the  heat  of  the  election.  I  had  gone 
down  to  the  Canadian  national  exhibition 
grounds,  and  I  walked  into  this  festival.  For 
a  moment  I  thought  I  was  entering  a  Con- 
servative caucus.  I  saw  a  grand  enlarged 
photo  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  was  an 
Italian    festival    and,    there    was    this    large 
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picture  by  the— one  had  another  picture  I 
think,  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  with  flowers  around  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  The  hon.  member  is 
telling  me  something  I  never  heard  of  before. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  mention,  since 
the  hon.  member  has  brought  this  up,  The 
Department  of  Transport  has  a  highway 
safety  booth  which  it  takes  across  many  fairs, 
the  Ottawa  fair,  London  fair,  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  making  arrangements  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  extend  our  highway 
safety  booth  to  take  in  all  the  fairs  throughout 
the  province. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  that  this  particular 
fair  was  held  at  a  most  appropriate  time. 
I  wonder  what  the  reason  was  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  photo.  It  was  a  very  good- 
looking  photo,  it  was  enlarged,  and  stood 
very  high.  This  is  paid  for  out  of  public 
taxes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  doubt  that  very  much— 
but  they  seem  to  like  it- 
Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  could  suggest  this,  it 
seems  to  me  that  under  publicity,  there  is 
not  very  much  co-ordination  with  respect  to 
the  publicity  of  the  department.  Because, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  suggests,  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  safety  programme 
of  The  Department  of  Transport.  No  one 
seems  to  know  who  put  up  the  pictures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  said  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  said  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
that  particular  exhibit  that  the  hon.  member 
was  speaking  of,  and  the  picture  of  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  suggesting  very 
strongly  that  if  there  are  exhibits— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  never  heard  so  much 
twisting.  I  have  a  little  story  I  would  like 
to  tell— 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  there  are  exhibits,  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  know 
something  about  them.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  complimenting  himself  in  suggesting 
that  the  Italian  community  put  his  picture  up 
themselves.  I  can  assure  him  they  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  That  picture  was  put  up  by  some- 
one else,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  can  he 
tell  us  who  did  put  it  up? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  next  time  the  hon. 
member  sees  one,  if  he  lets  me  know  about 
it,   I  will  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
The  Department  of  Transport  put  up  that 
particular  highway  safety  display. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  how  did  those  two 
pictures  help? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  a  request  in 
right  now  that  we  renew  that  display  this 
year.  Would  the  hon.  member  suggest  that 
I  refuse  that  particular  display? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sure  that  the  pictures 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  are  not  going  to  shock 
people  so  they  will  be  more  careful— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Out  of  order,  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  Did  I  understand  the 
hon.  member  just  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
all  the  Italian  people  are  Liberals? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  but  they  are  an  intelli- 
gent group  of  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber repeat  the  statement  that  he  made  as  to 
the  Italians  and  as  to  Liberals?  Would  he 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  a  good  friend  of  many 
Italian  people,  and  I  would  say  when  we 
think  of  the  history  of  the  Italians  who  came 
to  Canada  that  they  came  under  a  Liberal 
administration,  and  when  we  compare  the 
immigration  policy  of  the  present  Conserva- 
tive government  with  their  infamous  order- 
in-council,  I  should  think  that  all  Italians 
would  be  Liberals. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  be  surprised  if 
they  were  not  Liberals. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  May  I  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  hon. 
member's  old  boss,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  when 
he  put  ads  in  the  paper  regarding  immigra- 
tion, he  always  put  his  photo  in  those  ads? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  out  of  order  any 
further  discussion  on  this  particular  subject. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege,  to  say  that 
the  first  Italian  member  elected  in  Canada  is 
a  supporter  of  this  party  elected  from  the 
grand  old  city  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  next  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  we 
are  having  a  friendly  atmosphere  now,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is  back 
again.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  policy 
regarding  publications. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  emphasize  that  the 
Queen's  Printer  should  do  most  of  the  pub- 
lishing or  do  as  little  as  possible?  What  is 
the  role  of  the  Queen's  Printer  in  connection 
with  his  publications?  On  what  basis,  does 
be  give  out  the  Queen's  Printer  work?  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  question,  if  I  could, 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  He  calls  the  tenders 
for  our  publications. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  the  basis  on  which  he  gives  certain  print- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Printer  and  other  printing 
Tie  gives  to  other  businesses.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  clarify  for  me  on  what  basis  it  is 
given  to  the  Queen's  Printer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well,  is  the  thinking  of 
the  hon.  member  clarified?  Is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber talking  about  the  printing  of  the  publica- 
tions that  we  distribute? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  stand  up  when  he  is 
addressing  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  cannot  stand  up  when 
the  hon.  member  is  standing  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  Minister  stands  up 
I  will  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  You  know,  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  moment  here,  for  goodness 
sake.  All  afternoon— I  feel  something  like  the 
church  warden  of  a  certain  church.  I  think 
I  am  in  his  category  anyway.  This  minister 
came  to  church  and  preached  a  very  powerful 
sermon  on  gambling.  After  the  service  was 
over,  some  of  his  parishioners  gathered  around 
him  and  told  him  that  that  very  stern  sermon 
on  gambling  might  be  taken  personally  by 
one  of  his  church  wardens  who  was  a  terrific 
gambler. 

And,  of  course,  the  minister  was  a  bit  con- 
cerned. So  he  got  in  his  car  and  hurried  over 
to  the  home  of  the  church  warden  and  said: 
""My  friend,   I  did  preach  on  gambling  and 


I  only  learned  that  you  lean  that  way  a  little 
bit,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  in  no 
way  was  it  personal." 

The  church  warden  came  back  and  said: 
"My  dear  parson,  please  do  not  worry  about 
that,  it  would  be  a  poor  sermon  that  would 
not  hit  me  somewhere." 

So  I  am  certainly  in  the  category  of  the 
church  warden. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  might  get  back  to  my 
point,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  did  get 
my  question? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  was,  on  what 
basis  does  the  hon.  Minister  give  out  certain 
publications  to  be  printed  by  the  Queen's 
Printer  and  others  to  other  businesses?  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  understand  my  question? 

Hon.   Mr.   Cathcart:   Well,   does  the  hon. 

member  want  to  sit  down  now?     I  will  see 

what  I  can  do  with  that  one.    Insofar  as  the 

printing  of  our  publications- 
Mr.     Thompson:     There    must    be    some 

policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well,  there  is  a  policy, 
and  the  policy  is  that  the  publication  is 
requested  through  the  Queen's  Printer,  and 
the  Queen's  Printer  gets  in  touch  and  receives 
the  tenders  for  the  jobs  that  are  called  for. 

My  director  of  publicity  reports  that  we 
are  running  low  on  a  particular  publication, 
and  it  is  then  requested  of  the  Queen's 
Printer  that  he  call  for  tenders  for  the  job. 
That  applies  to  all  of  our  publications. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  publications  then  go 
through  the  Queen's  Printer  first,  and  then 
from  the  Queen's  Printer— as  I  understand 
it— it  goes  by  public  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  No,  by  invitation 
tender. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  why  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well,  that  is  the 
Queen's  Printer's  job,  he  sends  out  to  8  or 
10  or  12  printers— I  do  not  even  know  who 
they  are— and  they  send  in  their  tender. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  who  is  invited  to  draw 
for  tenders?  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
take  this  up  tomorrow  night.  Now,  I  have 
to  get  On  with  some  other  bills  here,  some 
printing  here. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 
Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolution  No.  4. 
Resolved, 

That,  every  corporation  as  defined  in 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957,  shall  pay 
to  Her  Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario  the 
taxes  imposed, 

as   provided   by   Bill   No.    117,    An   Act   to 
amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  having  been  informed 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  said  resolution, 
recommends  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  next 
3  bills,  I  propose  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  propose 
certain  amendments  in  order  that  they  be 
printed  and  the  hon.  members  will  see  them. 
After  the  hon.  Minister  proposes  this  amend- 
ment, then  the  debate  on  this  matter  can  be 
adjourned  and  go  on  the  order  paper.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  printing  done. 

Mr.  J.  Could  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  is  aware  that  there  is 
another  amendment. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal   Affairs):    I    shall    move    that    Bill    No. 


Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto, 
be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  That  section  1  be  struck  out. 

2.  That  section  5  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "passed  in  the  year  I960"  in 
the  first  line  and  second  line,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "with  the  assent 
of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  on  money 
bylaws." 

3.  That  section  5  be  further  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

(ii)  Any  bylaw  passed  under  subsection 
(i)  may  provide  that  the  bylaw  shall  apply 
only  to  dwelling  houses  wholly  occupied 
by  a  tenant  or  tenants. 

4.  That  the  sections  of  the  bill  be  re- 
numbered accordingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you 
would  accept  that  as  a  motion,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  printed  into  the  record,  and  then, 
when  the  matter  comes  up  for  discussion,  the 
hon.  members  can  see  what  the  amendment 
actually  is. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): And  that  is  as  far  as  we  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  as  far  as  we  go 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  twelfth  order. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prll,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  that  Bill  No. 
Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  preamble  be  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "improvement"  in  the 
sixth  line  these  words: 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  real 
propertv  owned  and  used  bv  the  petitioner 
was  not,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1959,  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  city  of 
Toronto  but  have  since  then  been  assessed 
and  taxed;  and  whereas  the  councils  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  have  acquiesced  in  the 
petition. 
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2.  That  subsection  (i)  of  section  1  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "of"  in 
the  first  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"acquired,  owned  and  used  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  1959,  by". 

3.  That  subsection  (ii)  of  section  1  be 
renumbered  as  section  3,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing be  added  as  subsection  (ii): 

(ii)  The  council  of  any  area  or  muni- 
cipality as  defined  by  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  1953,  may  by 
bylaw  approved  by  the  council  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
exempt  from  municipal  taxation,  except 
local  improvement  rates,  the  lands  as 
defined  in  The  Assessment  Act  acquired 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1959,  by  the 
association  in  the  Metropolitan  area  so 
long  as  it  is  owned  and  used  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  the  association. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  if  these  amendments  of  which 
the  hon.  Minister  is  now  giving  notice  have 
been  discussed  as  yet  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
or  if  it  is  intended  that  they  will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  they  may  be,  but 
I  do  not  know.  When  this  comes  up  for 
consideration  in  committee,  all  the  reasons 
will  be  given  for  these  amendments,  and  I 
think  that  it  really  substantially  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
really  any  objection  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  order. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr43,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  North  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  WTarrender:  I  move  that  Bill  No. 
Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
North  York,  be  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  and  renumbering  sections  6  and 
7  as  sections  4  and  5  respectively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  order. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  75,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.   75  reported. 


THE   TERRITORIAL   DIVISION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  85,  An 
Act  to   amend  The   Territorial  Division  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  bill  as  reprinted  be  the  bill  con- 
sidered in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Bill  No.  85  is  a  reprinted  bill,  reprinted  for 
consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  85  reported. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  91,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  91  reported. 

THE   GAME   AND   FISHERIES   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  100,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Game  and  Fisheries  Act. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  100  reported. 

TORONTO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  AND 
THE   WELLESLEY   HOSPITAL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  102,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Toronto  general  hospital 
and  the  Wellesley  hospital. 

Sections   1   to  6,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill   No.    102   reported. 

THE    MEDICAL    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  103,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Medical  Act. 

Sections   1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   No.    103   reported. 

THE    PHARMACY   ACT,    1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  105,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act,   1953. 

Sections    1   to   7,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  105  reported. 

THE   CEMETERIES   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  107,  An 
Act   to   amend   The   Cemeteries   Act. 

Sections   1   to   8,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 
Bill   No.    107  reported. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  PSYCHOLOGISTS 
House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   109,  An 
Act     to     provide     for     the     registration     of 
psychologists. 

Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.    109  reported. 

THE    DAY    NURSERIES    ACT 
House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   110,  An 
Act   to   amend   The   Day   Nurseries   Act. 
Sections   1   to  4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.    110  reported. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC 
WELFARE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Ill,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare   Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Ill  reported. 

THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  ACT,  1955 
House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   112,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act, 
1955. 

Sections   1   to   5,   inclusive   agreed   to. 
Bill  No.    112  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ACT 
House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   123,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Utilities  Act. 
Sections    1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  123  reported. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  rise  and  report  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  a  certain  bill  with 
amendment,  and  a  certain  resolution  and  ask 
for  leave   to   sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
bill  with  amendment,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  and  a  certain  resolution,  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  will  say  that  tomorrow  we  will 
have  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources.  First  of  all,  there  will  be 
the  calling  the  order  which  stands  in  the 
name  of,  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Manley).  Then  there  will  be 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
estimates,  the  balance  of  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  estimates,  and,  if 
there  are  items  on  the  order  paper  that  can 
be  dealt  with  conveniently,  all  right. 

I    move    the    adjournment    of   the    House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  of  the 
clock,    p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m.  Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 


And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome,  as  guests  to  the 
Legislature  today,  pupils  from  the  following 
schools:  John  M.  Given  public  school, 
Chatham;  Alexander  Muir  public  school, 
Toronto;  Bedford  Park  public  school,  Toronto; 
Duke  of  Connaught  public  school,  Toronto; 
and  Queen  Mary  public  school,  St.  Catharines. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  labour,  pre- 
sents the  committee's  third  report  and  moves 
its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  Grossman,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  in  the  establishment  of  parks. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Tax 
Assistance  Act,  1952. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  health  and 
welfare,  presents  the  committee's  third  report 
and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act,  1957. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  regarded 
as  a  habit  on  my  part,  but  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  of  another  motion  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  order  paper. 

That  a  select  committee  of  11  members, 
which  would  sit  between  sessions,  be  ap- 
pointed on  this  general  reference: 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into,  study  and  review 
the  entire  matter  of  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  all  kinds  used 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  in  public,  general 
and  mental  hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  Ontario, 
and  all  matters  relevant  thereto  including  the 
present  methods  and  practices  followed  in 
respect  of  the  purchase,  distribution,  analysis, 
storage,  inventory  and  accounting  thereof 
in  such  institutions,  and  in  particular  as  to 
whether  costs  are  reasonable  having  regard 
to  costs  of  production  and  the  costs  charged 
to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


PORTABLE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
portable  pensions." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  forty-second 
annual  report  of  the  civil  service  commission 
for  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1959. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  am  in  the  position  that  I  was 
in  yesterday  when  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question,  but  have  not  given  notice  of  the 
question.  I  would  permit  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts),  to  whom  the  question 
is  to  be  directed,  to  take  it  under  advisement, 
if  necessary. 
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Now  the  circumstances  are  simply  these: 
That  a  matter  of  only  5  minutes  before  com- 
ing in  to  the  House,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  morning  edition  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
which  carries  a  headline,  "Men  from  Tragedy 
Tunnel  Say  It  Was  a  Death  Trap." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  seem  to  me,  on  a  quick 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  story,  that 
this  particular  newspaper  is  attempting  a  pub- 
lic service.  I  gather  that  they  had  sent 
people  out  to  gather  information  and  that 
they  have  accumulated  some  information.  I 
would  expect— I  am  not  sure  what  they  do 
with  the  information,  but  probably  they  will 
hand  it  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  specific  question  is  this: 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  statement 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  made  to  this 
House  last  Friday,  I  believe  it  was,  was  meant 
to  mean  that  a  public  inquiry  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  and 
if  the  answer  be  "yes",  then  I  would  like  to 
know,  what  is  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
doing  at  the  present  time  to  promote  that 
investigation? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  asked  a  question  without 
notice  which  is,  in  substance,  what  I  think 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
had  notified  me  he  was  going  to  ask,  and  if 
I  answer  now,  I  think  perhaps  I  can  answer 
both  at  the  same  time. 

First  of  all,  in  relation  to  statements  which 
have  been  made,  and  which  are  in  substance 
referred  to  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Telegram,  these  statements  were  delivered  to 
my  office  this  morning— or  copies,  as  the  case 
may  be,  some  were  signed,  some  were  copies, 
to  the  offices  of  the  Telegram— by  representa- 
tives of  the  Telegram. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  some  days  back, 
I  asked  Mr.  Eric  Silk,  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney-General,  who  probably  is  more 
experienced  in  the  holding  and  conduct  of 
important  inquiries  in  the  nature  of  inquests 
than  anybody  else  in  the  province  today,  to 
concern  himself  with  this  matter. 

He  has  conducted  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence at  such  outstanding  inquests  as  the 
Jackson  building  explosion  in  Ottawa,  the 
Hillsburgh  school  bus  disaster  recently,  the 
Listowel  rink,  and  a  number  of  other  matters 
of  very  great  public  concern.  And  he  will 
take  charge,  and  has  taken  charge  already, 
and  is  accumulating  the  material  for  presenta- 
tion at  an  inquest  which  will  be  held  in  the 
North  York  council  chambers  starting  on 
March  31.    That  is  a  Week  from  today. 


He  will  proceed,  as  long  as  necessary,  to 
get  the  full  and  complete  details. 

All  factual  witnesses  will  be  interviewed, 
will  be  subpoenaed,  and  will  attend  and  give 
evidence,  I  assume.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  expert  witnesses 
called.  Reeve  Waffle,  who  is  head  of  the 
Metro  civil  defence,  will  be  asked  to  attend 
in  that  capacity;  and  Mr.  Reginald  Johnson, 
member  of  the  civil  defence,  who  has  been 
quoted  as  expressing  certain  views,  will  be 
subpoenaed  to  attend. 

The  jury  will  consist  of  5,  one  at  least  of 
whom  will  be  a  woman;  one  at  least  of  whom, 
I  hope,  will  be  a  prominent  Italian-Canadian 
citizen;  one  will  be  a  very  outstanding 
manager-engineer  who  has  already  been 
requested  and  been  subpoenaed,  I  believe, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bateman,  who  is  a  doctor  in  his 
field,  a  Ph.D,  and  a  man  who  has  had  very 
great  experience  in  underground  develop- 
ment and  underground  work  and  the  methods 
used  in  that  capacity. 

So  I  can  assure  this  House  that  the  very 
fullest  inquiry  will  be  given,  and  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  get  all  the  facts. 
I  am  sure,  with  a  jury  such  as  that,  that  we 
will  get  very  clear-cut  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point,  I  wonder  if  I  can 
seek  from  you  clarification  as  to  what  the 
rules  in  the  House  are.  I  had  understood 
from  your  previous  statement  that  no  question 
could  be  asked  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
without  a  written  submission  in  advance. 
Now  the  practice,  in  the  last  two  days,  appar- 
ently has  been  that  a  question  can  be  asked 
and  discretion  be  left  to  the  hon.  Minister 
as  to  whether  he  replies  to  the  question  or 
takes  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  realize  that  rules  are  for 
the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  members 
and  I  trust  the  Legislature  will  forgive  me 
for  allowing  the  question  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  today.  A  similar  question 
was  asked  without  notice  yesterday,  and  I 
will  say  that  the  member  for  York  South 
submitted  this  identical  question,  as  we  had 
agreed,  before  12  o'clock  today.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  difficulty  we  get  into  when 
such  questions  are  not  submitted  in  advance. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite 
appreciate  the  situation  as  you  outline  it, 
but  surely  there  are  excusing  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  When  a  newspaper 
comes  out  with  a  headline  of  that  sort,  a 
matter   of  a   short  while  before   the   session, 
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surely  there  is  a  responsibility  of  every  and 
any  hon.  member  to  make  a  certain  inquiry. 
Now,  I  prefaced  my  whole  inquiry  by 
saying  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  permit 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  take  the  ques- 
tion under  advisement.  I  think  the  reason 
for  written  statements  is  simply  not  to  take 
the  hon.  Minister  questioned  by  surprise,  or 
to  avoid  taking  him  by  surprise,  and  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  take  him  by  surprise  at 
all.   It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  my  interpretation 
too,  sir,  that  it  is  to  prevent  being  taken 
by  surprise.  But,  speaking  for  myself,  if  the 
question  is  permitted  and  I  know  the  answer, 
I  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  pursue  this  other  than  to  say 
this,  that  some  of  us  were  sufficiently  on  our 
toes  that  we  knew  of  this  and  put  it  in  before 
12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  have  been  busy 
all  morning.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  a  supplementary  question,  because 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
whether  the  investigation  that  is  now  being 
conducted  is  a  wide  enough  one  to  include 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  another  point  worthy 
of  clarification.  Let  me  read  one  paragraph 
in  this  story: 

Mr.  Boyd,  who  said  he  was  fired  from 
the  project  last  November  because  of  his 
repeated  demands  for  safety  measures,  filed 
his  statement  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  investigation  promised  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Now,  is  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  investi- 
gation going  to  look  into  the  situation  of 
a  man  being  fired  for  insisting  that  there  be 
the  adequate  safety  precautions,  or  does  this 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Department 
of  Labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  particular  person  would 
be  subpoenaed  to  attend.  When  the  evidence 
is  presented,  if  it  is  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
certainly  it  will  be  heard.  I  would  not  want 
at  this  point  to  say  for  certain  whether 
it  is  relevant  or  not,  but  I  would  certainly 
think  if  it  had  to  do  with  the  same  personnel 
who  were  in  charge  of  this  operation,  it  would 
be  very  relevant. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  a  supplemen- 


tary question?  Would  the  government  con- 
sider retaining  perhaps  an  independent 
engineer,  someone  who  is  not  employed  by 
the  contractor,  by  Metro,  or  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  to  go  in  and  make  an 
examination,  and  then  come  before  the 
inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  being  done 
right  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  an 
event  of  importance  among  the  sporting 
fraternity,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  in  eastern  Canada,  and  that  is  an  event 
that  took  place  in  my  home  town  of  Windsor 
last  night.  The  Windsor  AKO,  fourth-time 
eastern  Canadian  Junior  A  basketball  cham- 
pions, did  it  again  last  night. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  mention  to 
the  hon.  members  that  this  Windsor  AKO 
fraternity  are  sponsors  of  junior  athletics  in 
Windsor  and  district,  and  I  would  like  to 
pay  high  tribute  to  them  for  their  devotion 
to  amateur  sports,  without  any  financial 
assistance  from  this   government. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
that  we  have  40  visitors  from  the  great  old 
Tory   party   of   Welland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  very 
cheerful  note,  may  I  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  I  have  received  in  my  office 
a  number  of  requests  from  hon.  members  of 
the  House  for  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay) 
at  the  Speaker's  dinner  the  other  night,  and 
I  am  having  distributed  to  each  of  the  hon. 
members  a  copy  of  what  he  said. 

I  would  say,  sir,  His  Honour  is  a  very 
remarkable  person.  He  is  endowed  with  that 
Scottish  eloquence  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  language  and  speeches  which 
have  been  delivered  by  so  many  of  that  race. 

It  is  more  remarkable  perhaps  for  this 
reason;  as  everybody  knows,  it  is  not  any 
secret,  His  Honour  has  an  eye  affliction  which 
makes  it  very  difficult,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  read,  and  therefore 
his  diction  and  what  he  says  is  very  largely 
extemporaneous,  and  it  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  shall  have  distributed,  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  which  are  very  brief,  but  very 
beautiful. 
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Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning 
the  business  of  the  House,  I  should  like  to 
take  Third  Readings  and  then  deal  with  some 
matters  of,  I  think,  non-contentious  nature 
on  the  order  paper.  If  there  is  anything  any 
of  the  hon.  members  want  held  over  we  will 
do  that,  but  it  would  take  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  there  are  some  matters  which  might 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
might  be  taken  care  of  at  this  time. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing,  upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judica- 
ture Act. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Terri- 
torial Division  Act. 

Bill  No.  100.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  respecting  the  Toronto 
general  hospital  and  the  Wellesley  hospital. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Act. 

Bill  No.  105,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Phar- 
macy Act,   1953. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  pyscholgists. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Day 
Nurseries  Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Act,  1955. 

Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Utilities  Act. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  126,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  127,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Private  Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO  PARKS 
INTEGRATION  BOARD  ACT,  1956 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  128,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  133,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  1957." 

Held  over. 

THE  HOSPITALS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  134,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals 
Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  135,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Financial 
Administration  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  136,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT,  I960 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  137,  "The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  1960." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  4 
items  here  that  are  not  printed:  The  Muni- 
cipal Act,  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act,  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,  and  The  Planning  Act. 

Now,  it  is  the  perfect  right  of  any  hon. 
member  to  object  to  second  reading  of  any 
of  those  bills.  But  I  point  this  out,  sir,  they 
are  all  going  to  municipal  law  committee, 
and   if   the    House    saw    fit,   they   might   be 
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advanced  that  stage  so  that  they  could  go  to 
municipal  law  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  force 
it.  If  any  hon.  member  wants  to  object,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  hold  them  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  chance 
to  examine  just  the  carbon  copy  of  The 
Municipal  Act,  for  instance,  at  very  brief 
length.  It  is  a  long  Act,  and  there  are  certain 
principles  there  that  I  would  like  to  examine 
more  fully  and  discuss. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  quite  all  right. 
Would  the  hon.  member  like  the  whole  4  of 
them  held? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Did  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  aforementioned,  refer 
to  bill  No.  Pr32  as  one  of  the  4? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  Gould:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that.  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

TOWN  OF  ARNPRIOR 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr3,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Arnprior. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  At  this  time,  or  very  soon,  I 
am  going  to  move  for  the  discharge  of  this 
bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  clerk-treasurer  of  the  town  of  Arn- 
prior, which  I  shall  read.  It  is  addressed 
to  me,  and  says: 

Please  be  advised  that  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  our 
municipal  council  held  last  evening  which 
is  self-explanatory: 

Whereas  there  has  been  considerable 
adverse  publicity  in  various  news  media 
regarding  the  Arnprior  bill  of  1960; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  council 
request  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
to  review  the  situation  and  undertake  to 
make  such  public  inquiries  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

Let  it  further  be  resolved  that  the  gov- 
ernment   of    the    province    of    Ontario    be 


requested  to  defer  any  further  action  on 
the  Arnprior  bill  of  1960,  presently  before 
the  Legislature,  until  such  time  as  all 
points  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
Kindly  acknowledge.  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 
(signed)  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Clerk-treasurer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  prior  to  this 
time,  for  some  considerable  period,  my  staff 
and  I  have  been  digging  into  the  details  behind 
the  situation  in  Arnprior.  The  more  we  dug, 
frankly,  the  more  confused  the  whole  situa- 
tion became.  I  found  out  that  incorrect 
statements  were  being  used  by  both  sides.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  that. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  kind 
of  inquiry  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
case.  What  form  it  shall  take  I  cannot  say 
at  the  present  moment,  but  certainly  an 
inquiry  will  be  held,  so  that  we  may  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  and 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Hon.  Mr.  Warrender 
moves  discharge  of  Bill  No.  Pr3. 

.  Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  concur  in  the  motion  made  by  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  argued  that  the  bill  should 
not  have  been  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  government  is  now 
moving  to  withdraw  it,  and  I  will  support 
their  motion.  I  think  there  was  substantial 
argument  before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee perhaps  should  have  gone  along  with 
the  suggestion  I  put  forth  at  that  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  concur,  too.  In  fact,  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  ever 
was  passed  by  the  private  bills  committee. 

This  gives  rise  to  one  suggestion  I  should 
like  to  make  to  the  hon.  Minister.  He 
indicated  to  the  House  that  he  had  not  yet 
decided  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  which  he 
is  going  to  set  up.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  inquiry  must  be  some- 
what broader  than  I  understand  was  sought 
by  the  majority  who  passed  that  resolution 
in  the  council. 

There  was  a  minority  view,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  by  people  as  important  as  the 
deputy  reeve,  that  it  should  go  more  broadly 
than  just  a  consideration  of  the  one  bylaw. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  very  old 
problems  involved  here,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  them  in  this 
House. 

One  of  them  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not   we    in   this    House    should   legalize    the 
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payment  of  monies  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  paid  legally  because  prior  presentation 
of  these  works  was  not  made  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

In  the  information  that  has  been  given  to 
me,  not  only  do  we  have  a  repetition  of  this 
old  story,  but  there  was  what  could  not  have 
been  anything  other  than  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  the  facts  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board.  In  other  words,  they  said 
these  were  proposed  works  at  a  time  when 
they  had,  for  some  months,  been  completed. 
That  is  one  aspect  of  the  issue  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  other  one  is  that  we  have  many  times 
in  this  Legislature  discussed  conflicts  of 
interest,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  expected 
to  run  across  as  complex  a  conflict  of  interest 
as  we  had  involved  in  the  background  of 
this  bill.  It  was  a  triple  conflict  of  interest, 
not  a  double  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these,  too,  must  be 
looked  into  as  well  as  the  strict  legality 
or  otherwise  of  the  particular  bylaw  which 
is  authorizing  the  payment  of  these  monies. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  say  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  matter  the  other  day 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
The  letter,  which  the  hon.  Minister  has,  is 
what  I  would  expect  from  a  council  repre- 
senting the  good  community  of  Arnprior.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  members  of  the  council,  I  came  very 
definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
two  very  definite  sides  to  this  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainties in  this  matter,  the  ambiguities 
and  the  very  evident  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding, I  feel  that  it  is  well  in  the 
interests  of  everybody— and  certainly  in  the 
interests  of  the  council  of  that  fine  town, 
and  the  people— that  the  matter  should  be 
placed  on  the  table  face  up. 

When  that  is  done,  then  we  can  deal  with 
the  matter  intelligently.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  object  to  dealing  with  the  matter  in 
that  fashion,  once  we  know  what  the  score 
is,  and  what  we  are  really  dealing  with.  That 
is  the  situation. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  members  of  the  council  that  there  are 
definitely  two  sides  to  this  question.  A  lot 
of  what  happened  is  subject  to  misunder- 
standing. When  hon.  members  see  it  in  the 
perspective,  and  I  think  perhaps  when  an 
inquiry  is  properly  instituted  it  will  clear  up  a 
lot  of  the  difficulties  that  we  had  in  mind. 


I  will  not  comment  on  it  further  than 
that,  other  than  to  say  this,  that  certainly 
we  will  take  the  measures  to  clarify  this 
situation  and  put  it  in  a  form  in  which  we 
can  deal  with  it  intelligently  and  fairly.  But 
I  would  warn  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
and  indeed  the  public  and  the  press,  not 
to  prejudge  this  because  again,  as  I  say,  there 
are  certainly  two  sides  to  the  story. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  there  are  any  orders 
here  that  the  hon.  members  want  held  out, 
please  let  me  know. 

We  will  go  ahead  with  the  sixteenth  order. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  That  has  not  been 
printed,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Take  the  fifteenth  order 
first. 

THE    LIQUOR   CONTROL   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  60,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

On  section  11: 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
had  some  questions? 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Well,  I  was  going 
to  ask  for  a  little  more  detail  about  this 
section  that  requires  a  representative  of 
brewers  and  distillers  to  be  particularly 
licenced.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  in 
the  Act  previously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  section  is  the  hon. 
member  referring  to? 

Mr.  Nixon:   Well,  it  was  on  that  section 

I  was  speaking  to  the  other  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  thought  when  we 
stopped  it  was  at  the  end  of  section  10, 
which  was  a  change  in  penalties  and  section 

II  of  The  Liquor  Control  Act  is  where  I 
have  it  marked  myself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  it  was  on  section  9. 
Section  9  of  The  Liquor  Control  Act  says: 

No  person  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
hold  himself  out  or  act  as  an  agent  or 
representative  of  distillers,  brewers  or  a  pro- 
ducer of  wines,  Ontario  wine,  unless  he 
is  registered  with  the  board  as  an  agent 
or  representative  of  such  distiller,  brewer 
or  producer. 

This  is  new  legislation,  I  presume. 
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I  was  wondering  if  this  grew  out  of  that 
incident  at  Christmas  time  when  the  press 
featured  the  experience  of  a  couple  of  promi- 
nent reporters  on  their  paper,  where  they 
placed  very  substantial  orders  direct  with 
the  distillery  representative  who  assured  them 
that  they  would  deliver  the  liquor  to  their 
homes,  they  need  not  bother  with  permits, 
and  that  they  did  not  even  need  to  pay  for  it 
at  the  time— that  they  would  be  billed. 

Now  this  controversy  disappeared  very 
quickly,  and  I  was  wondering  what  was  the 
outcome  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  this  is  a  new  section,  and  it 
is  really  tightening  up  so  as  to  make  sure  on 
the  record,  by  registration,  who  are  actually 
in  the  categories  mentioned,  which  was  not 
the  case  before. 

But  the  actual  law  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  obtain  liquor  is  not  changed  in  that  respect, 
and  the  hon.  member  probably  knows  that 
it  is  legal— provided  the  board  agrees— it  is 
legal  for  any  holder  of  a  liquor  permit  to 
give  an  order  in  writing  to  some  other  holder 
and  that  other  holder,  then  as  his  agent  and 
so  authorized,  can  purchase  the  liquor  for 
him.    That  is  legal  now. 

Mr.    Nixon:    This    was    entirely    different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Not  necessarily  so.  It 
was  alleged  in  some  regard  perhaps  to  have 
been,  but  not  necessarily  so.  However,  this 
certainly  now  will  enable  the  board  to  know 
who  exactly  are  agents  and  representatives 
of  distillers,  brewers  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  If  it 
was  legal  back  then,  how  does  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  explain  the  outburst  of  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  liquor  commissioner 
(Mr.  Collings)  when  he  was  informed  of  this 
and  he  said,  "Shocking,  very  shocking." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  know  but  what 
"shocking"  was  the  word  the  hon.  member 
used.    That  sounds  like  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  I  am  quoting 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  me  to 
appoint  the  hon.  member  as  my  agent  to 
procure— this  is  a  hypothetical  case  again— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  both  cases,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  I  could  be  sure  the  hon. 
member  would  bring  it  back. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  hypothetical  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  want  it,  and  hypo- 
thetical that  he  would  ask  me  to  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  it.  Now,  I 
can  give  the  hon.  member  a  written  order  and 
it  does  not  require  any  permission  from  the 
board  to  do  that.  That  is  perfectly  legal  and 
it  has  been. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  what  took  us 
by  surprise  was  the  extent  to  which  certain 
individuals  were  holding  themselves  out  as 
very  willing  agents,  you  understand,  to  pro- 
cure liquor.  That  is  where  the  situation 
arose. 

Actually  speaking,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  actually  anything  illegal  about  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  sure  legality,  but  it 
was  such  when  it  came  to  light  that  it 
certainly  determined  us  to  make  it  necessary 
that  any  such  person,  who  was  employed  by 
a  brewery  or  a  distillery,  should  be  registered, 
so  we  would  know  who  we  were  dealing 
with.    That  is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  like  registering  and 
licencing  lobbyists  in  Washington— just  to 
legalize  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  no,  it  is  not.  We 
tried  to  clarify  our  procedure. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  surely  it  is  illegal  for 
people  to  purchase  liquor  without  a  permit. 
And  these  people  were  getting  liquor  with- 
out permits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  they  were  not. 
They  had  their  own  permits. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  what  the  newspaper 
story  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  hon.  members  read  that, 
they  will  find  that  is  not  the  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  is  a  section  of  the 
Act,  in  relation  to  both  advertising  and  in 
relation  to  the  very  thing  we  are  talking 
about,  that  if  the  board  consents,  those  pro- 
cedures may  be  taken.  I  cannot  get  the 
number  of  that  section.  Section  90  is  the 
procedure.  Now,  it  is  quite  proper,  if  we 
follow  section  90,  to  do  these  things  that  have 
been  stated  as  being  improper. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
would  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  this  story  which  was  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  on  the  front  page  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1959.    It  is  headed  this  way,  "Don  t 
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Stand  in  Line  for  Liquor,  You  Can  Get  it 
Easily  by  Phone."  It  is  written  by  Harold 
Greer  and  Vince  Devitt: 

Tired  of  shopping  for  liquor?  Buy 
direct.  Why  stand  in  line  for  your 
Christmas  cheer?  If  you  need  more  than 
6  bottles,  can't  find  your  permit,  buy 
direct. 

Yes,  you  too  can  enjoy  this  fast,  modern 
and  thoroughly  illegal  service.  No  permits 
required,  no  messy  order  forms  to  fill  out, 
free  home  delivery,  24-hour  service,  COD 
or  pay  later. 

Now,  that  is  the  story  there  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  December  18. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  I  understood 
him,  and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  said  that 
it  was  all  legal  and  it  was  done  with  permits. 
Now  this  story  would  indicate  directly  the 
opposite,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  gave  the  hon.  member 
my  interpretation  of  the  law  and  it  is  usually 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Killaloe. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask,  then,  any  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
is  there  anything  being  done  to  stop  this 
illegal  practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  not  going  on.  May 
I  just  refer,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion 
about  this,  to  regulation  28,  which  is  the 
regulation  which  permits  this  to  be  done.  No, 
it  is  not  illegal  at  all,  provided  the  regulation 
is  followed.  There  may  have  been  cases 
where  it  was  not  followed,  but  if  properly 
followed,  any  person  holding  a  permit  can 
appoint  someone  as  his  agent,  and  give  the 
necessary  authority  for  that  agent  to  go  and 
get  liquor  for  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Must  he  give  the  number 
of  the  permit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —as  long  as  he  follows 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  if 
any  investigations  or  prosecutions  were 
launched  as  a  result  of  this  newspaper  article? 
It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wrong, 
the  paper  says  on  the  front  page  that  it  is 
illegal. 

As  I  read  The  Liquor  Control  Act,  it  is 
illegal,  and  surely  it  must  have  come  to  the 
government's  attention. 


Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  what 
section  it  was  he  referred  to,  which  permits 
the  appointment  of  an  agent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  here  is  the  form  right 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Regulation  28. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  does  it  not  require  the 
appointment  of  the  agent  in  writing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  if  you  can  phone  up  a 
distiller  and  get  him  to  deliver  a  case,  just 
when   is  the   appointment  made   in  writing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  goes  around  to  see 
you  and  gets  you  to  sign  the  authority. 

Mr.   Sopha:    Before   he   delivers  the   case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure,  I  have  always  known 
it  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  anybody  is  interested 
in  reading  the  exact  wording,  he  will  find 
that  in  regulation  465,  item  28,  under  the 
heading  of  "Appointment  of  Agent  to  Pur- 
chase," on  page  75  of  the  pamphlet  form  of 
the  Act  and  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren) 
yesterday.  Now  these  fellows  who  have  to 
travel  60  miles,  we  do  not  want  to  make  it 
any  harder  for  them.  All  this  does  is  bring 
into  perspective  the  people  who  use  it  for 
this   purpose. 

Now  I  do  not  say  the  purpose  they  use 
it  for  is  wrong.  But  it  is  capable  of  being 
wrong,  and  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
greatly  misunderstood,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
newspaper  article  which  my  hon.  friend  has. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Put  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  rationalize,  to  make  these  things 
better,  to  maintain  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  create  impediments  that  bring  our 
Act  into  disrespect.  Now  on  that  explanation,, 
hon.  members  ought  to  vote  for  this  section. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be 
that  there  is  a  misinterpretation  here,  but 
let  me  read  a  couple  more  paragraphs  in 
this  story: 

Reporter    Devitt    phoned    one    of    the 

distillers—  '  ■:■-■:'■ 
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I    will    not    mention    it    by    name,    anyone 
can  see  it, 

After  ordering  a  case  of  VO  whisky,  Mr. 
Devitt  asked  if  he  needed  a  permit.  "No, 
you  don't  need  to  worry  about  that"  said 
the  man  cheerfully.  He  promised  to  get 
a  $57  order  gift  wrapped  and  delivered 
on  schedule,  a  Christmas  card  would  also 
be  enclosed. 

Another  distiller,  also  promised  gift 
wrapping  and  seasons  greeting.  "Will  you 
need  my  permit."    Answer,  "Oh,  no." 

Now,  if  that  is  not  illegal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well  now,  it  is  not 
illegal,  in  this  sense.  It  might  have  been  an 
intention  to  commit  a  crime,  but  it  was  not 
a  crime.  The  only  way  there  could  have 
been  a  crime  would  have  been  for  the  reporter 
who  was  ordering  to  have  bought  it  and  com- 
pleted the  transaction,  in  which  case  the 
reporter  would  have  been  guilty  as  well  as 
the   other   person. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  was  objecting  the  other  day 
to  my  hon.  colleague  on  my  left  here,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  being 
a  public  informer. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  did  not 
want  him  to  be  a  public  informer,  surely  he 
wants  newspaper  reporters  to  be  public 
informers.  If  the  newspaper  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  writing  two  columns  on  the  front 
page,  and  three  columns  on  the  second  page, 
the  matter  in  which  it  appears  that  the  law 
is  being  broken,  one  would  expect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  would 
have  taken  some  action  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  At  that  time  of  the  year, 
under  the  circumstances  revealed  there,  the 
articles  did  whatever  good  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  front 
of  me  whatever  of  an  offence  having  been 
committed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  we  enforce  the  law  by 
newspaper  reports?    Well,   I  would  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  From  hereafter  what  will 
happen  is  this.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
irregularities  apparently  in  what  was  being 
done. 

Now  that  was  a  very  good  story  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  but  then  the  Globe  and  Mail 
is  a  very  good  newspaper.  They  publish 
things  that  are  readable  and  understandable 
and  they  are  newsworthy,  and  I  compliment 
them  for  that. 


But  what  would  happen  now  under  this 
section  is  this,  and  I  want  to  just  close  this 
one  for   my   hon.  friends  opposite. 

When  that  agent  says  to  somebody,  "Now 
you  do  not  have  to  give  your  permit,"  that 
might  be  the  cause  for  cancelling  his  licence, 
and  I  think  then  the  board  will  cancel  his 
licence  forthwith,  which  would  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  appeals  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Gordon  report.  Hon. 
members  understand  where  a  licence  is  can- 
celled, there  will  be  a  right  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this 
in  view  of  the  explanation  made  by  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  irregularity  referred  to  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  Centre  in  the  report,  it  is 
indicative  of  the  very  thing  we  complain 
about.  We  only  want  to  get  one  glass  at  a 
time  in  the  hands  of  people,  and  our  hon. 
friends  there  opposite  always  want  either  a 
whole  bottle  or  a  case. 

Sections  11  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  60  reported. 

THE    LIQUOR    LICENCE    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  61,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  61  reported. 

THE   MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  91,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On   section   3: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  following  be 
inserted  as  section  3  and  the  succeeding 
sections  of  the  bill  renumbered  accordingly. 
The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  this  to  the  following   section: 

Upon  the  public  trustee  becoming  com- 
mitee  of  a  patient  in  an  institution,  the 
superintendent  shall  immediately  obtain 
the  patient's  financial  statements  and  for- 
ward a  copy  thereof  to  the  public  trustee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Amended  section  3  agreed  to. 

Section  4,   formerly   section   3",   agreed   to. 

Section  o,   formerly  .  section.  4,   agreed,  to. 

Section   6,   formerly   section   5,    agreed   to. 
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Section  7,  formerly  section  6,  agreed  to. 
Section  8,  formerly  section  7,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  91  reported. 

THE    MENTAL   HOSPITALS   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  104,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections   1  to   8,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   104  reported. 

THE    PSYCHIATRIC    HOSPITALS    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  106,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections   1   to  3,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  106  reported. 

THE   CEMETERIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  108,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Sections   1   to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  108  reported. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT, 
1954 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  113,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administration 
Act,  1954. 

Sections   1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  113  reported. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1954 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  114,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  11: 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  section  11,  I 
would  move  that  it  be  amended  as  follows: 
by  inserting  after  "paid",  in  the  third  line  of 
subclause  1  of  clause  A— "or  payable",  by 
inserting  after  "made",  in  the  first  line  of 
subclause  3  of  clause  A— "or  owing",  by 
inserting  after  "paid"  in  the  second  line  of 
subclause  1  of  clause  B— "or  payable"  and 
by  inserting  after  "paid"  in  subclause  2  of 
clause  B— the  words  "or  payable". 

This  amendment  is  being  done  at  the 
request    of    The    Department    of    Municipal 


Affairs,  and  it  is  to  bring  the  sections  into 
conformity  with  the  necessary  accounting 
factors. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section   11,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  12  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   114  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  115,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Sections  1  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  115  reported. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT,  1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  117,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act, 
1957. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  paragraph  1A  be 
amended  by  inserting  "payment",  after 
"annuity",  in  the  first  line. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  117  reported. 

THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  118,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  118  reported. 

THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  119,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  119  reported. 

THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  121,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Convictions 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  121  reported.  < 
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THE  PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  125,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   125  reported. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  132,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  132  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  rise  and  report  certain  bills  with 
certain  amendments,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  and  a  certain  bill  be  not  reported, 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments,  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  and  a  certain  bill  be 
not  reported,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

RE  ELLIOT  LAKE-BANCROFT  CRISIS 

Mr.  P.  Manley  moves  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Wintermeyer, 

That  this  House  petition  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  locate  at  Elliot  Lake  the  nuclear 
research  station  which  was  scheduled  for 
construction   in   Manitoba. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  speak  to  this  motion  before  the 
House  in  my  name,  I  merely  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  this  very  important  subject 
to  the  House  this  afternoon.  Therefore  I 
would  seek  your  indulgence  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  my  hon  leader  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  to  give  a  more  detailed  and 
extensive  presentation  of  this  motion  when 
I  conclude  my  remarks. 

In  speaking  to  this  motion  now  before  the 
House,  I  do  so  not  for  any  political  purpose 
or  gain,  but  because  I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  as 
a  member  of  this  House,  to  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake,  and  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  witnessed  in  my  own 
city  of  Cornwall,  just  the  past  year,  the  clos- 


ing down  of  an  old  established  industry,  the 
Canadian  Cottons.  This  industry  did  very 
much,  in  the  early  days,  to  help  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  important  city  of  today. 
It  was  an  industry  that  employed  a  great 
many  men  and  women. 

But,  through  circumstances  created  by 
imports  from  other  countries,  that  company 
was  forced  to  close  its  door,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  many  men  and  women  unem- 
ployed. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  that  experience 
and  knowledge  that  I  want  at  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
position  of  the  people  at  Elliot  Lake. 

Elliot  Lake  was  known  far  and  wide  in 
this  country  as  a  boom  town,  the  news  of  this 
rich  uranium  deposit  drew  people  from 
many  areas  to  seek  employment  in  its  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  companies  have  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  their  projects. 

The  province  has  spent  millions  in  the 
improvement  of  the  district  of  Elliot  Lake, 
and  are  obligated  to  spend  much  more  in 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  services. 

The  federal  government  likewise  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  area. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  the  stores, 
the  service  stations,  the  hotels,  the  home 
owners  who  have  built  in  this  booming  town? 
These  are  the  people  who  need  sympathy 
and  help. 

On  looking  through  the  budget  statement, 
page  A37,  under  the  Ontario  municipal 
improvement  corporation,  debentures  pur- 
chased and  unmatured  balance  to  December 
31,  1959,  I  see  the  improvement  district  of 
Elliot  Lake  purchased  $8,974,500  and  the 
unmatured  balance  was  $8,576,900.  Right 
under  that  item,  I  noticed  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools  purchased  $640,000  and  the  unma- 
tured balance  is  $622,600. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  biggest  debts 
—and  certainly  the  community's  most  impor- 
tant—is St.  Joseph's  general  hospital.  This 
hospital  was  opened  in  September  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3.5  million  pledged  by  the  mines, 
the  municipality,  and  grants,  and  is  about 
half  paid  for,  I  am  told. 

The  community's  churches  are  in  debt 
about  $750,000.  Elliot  Lake's  average  home 
tax  bill  is  about  $320.  Elliot  Lake  is  too  far 
from  big  centres  to  attract  much  new  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  is  there  all 
built  up  with  its  schools,  its  churches,  its 
shopping  centres;  the  people  are  there,  the 
mineral  is  there  in  large  quantities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  definite  responsi- 
bility on  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
'Dominion  of  Canada  to  this  town  and  its 
people.  If  this  government  takes  its  responsi- 
bilities sincerely,  as  it  should,  it  will  move  in 
great  haste  to  seek  a  measure  of  security  for 
the  future  of  this  town,  and  its  people,  by 
making  representation  to  Ottawa  to  have  the 
nuclear  research  centre  established  at  Elliot 
Lake  instead  of,  as  proposed  by  the  federal 
government,  at  White  Shell,  Manitoba. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  type  of  centre 
which  can  be  established  anywhere.  The 
right  location  for  it,  then,  is  the  one  which 
makes  most  sense  economically. 

Elliot  Lake  is  a  developed  community  with 
housing,  schools,  churches,  streets,  uranium, 
and  all  the  rest. 

As  a  community,  White  Shell  does  not 
exist;  its  houses,  schools,  churches,  streets 
and  all  the  rest  are  only  on  paper. 

Can  we  afford,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  throw  away 
a  community  that  already  has  been  built  and 
start  a  completely  new  one?  Would  any  such 
action  be  appropriate? 

I  do  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
this  research  centre  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment, indeed  to  the  survival,  of  Elliot 
Lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Elliot  Lake  was  carved  out 
of  the  Ontario  bush  at  enormous  effort  and 
expense.  To  scrap  it,  then  carve  another 
similar  community  out  of  the  Manitoba  bush, 
would  be  extravagance  of  a  kind  this  country 
cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Ontario  have  a  challenge 
before  us,  we  must  go  forward  in  defence  of 
the  people  of  Elliot  Lake  and  the  province 
in  general. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion speaks,  could  I  speak  on  a  matter  of 
procedure  just  for  a  moment? 

Now,  sir,  I  might  say  that  the  purpose  of 
calling  .this  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  as  the  vehicle  by  which  we  may  have 
a  discussion  in  connection  with  Elliot  Lake.  I 
should  also  like  to  extend  that  because  we 
have  another  important  area  in  Ontario,  too. 

May  I  say,  as  regards  our  method  of  doing 
business  in  the  House,  that  we  have  come 
to  the  habit— and  I  do  not  think  myself,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  good  habit— of  using  the  estimates 
for  very  wide  discussions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  resulted  in  the  budget  debate 
becoming  almost  a  nullity,  which  is  wrong.  I 
think  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  bad 
method. 


Now,  I  take  full  responsibility,  or  at  least 
I  take  partial  responsibility,  for  that  myself 
for  this  reason,  that  we  introduced  a  method 
into  this  House,  of  the  hon.  Minister  giving 
an  explanation  of  his  estimates  at  the  com- 
mencement, and,  of  course,  when  he  gives 
that  explanation,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  things,  of  course,  have  political  implica- 
tions, and  naturally  then  other  hon.  members 
in    the    Opposition   want   to    say    something. 

I  think  myself,  it  might  be  well  to  get 
away  from  the  practice  obtained  in  this  House 
for  years,  for  generations,  of  having  no 
explanations  and  confining  our  remarks  to  the 
particular  estimate,'  and  calling  the  budget 
debate  and  letting  the  budget  debate  pro- 
ceed, and  there  have  the  discussion. 

-■-.-._ 

Now,  sh-j  I  would  say  this,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  this  resolution  was  placed 
on  the  order  paper,  and  it  provides  a  very 
good  means  by  which  we  can  have  a  discus- 
sion, I  think,  subject  to  the  usual  rules  of  the 
House.  Quite  frankly,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend,  it  is  not  my  intention  of  carrying 
this  resolution  to  a  vote.  I  will  give  the 
reasons  for  that  afterwards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  can  so  order 
things  in  this  House,  I  intend  to  call  all  of 
the  resolutions  and  bills  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  order  paper  by  hon.  members 
of  this  House  except  those  that  are  overridden 
by  other  legislation  or  other  resolutions.  In 
those  cases  it  is  in  the  form— our  method— of 
taking  care  of  private  hon.  members'  day 
that  they  have  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  a  bill  comes  up,  and  if  it  is  attacked 
as  they  nearly  always  are,  then  it  goes  to 
the  bottom   of  the   list. 

Now,  we  have  not  followed  that  procedure 
here,  perhaps  we  should  follow  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  followed  the 
procedure  of  calling  the  matter  and  letting 
it  be  debated,  and  then  adjourning  the  matter 
unless,  in  the  feeling  of  all  the  House  or  the 
majority  of  hon.  members,  it  should  be 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Now,  sir,  in  this  matter  here,  this  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  order  paper  some  time 
ago,  and  it  is  directed  to  a  specific  matter 
relating  to  Elliot  Lake. 

I  think,  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
that  many  hon.  members  would  want  to  dis- 
cuss it  perhaps  on  a  broader  basis,  and  we 
would  also  want  to  include  the  Bancroft 
area. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  sir,  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  I 
have  no  intention  of  carrying  this  to  a  vote 
either.     My  hon.   friends  will   disagree   very 
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radically  with  the  wording  of  this,  but  I  have 
to  bring  it  within  the  rules  of  the  House,  but 
I  will  repeat  that  I  do  not  intend  to  press 
this   forward   to   a   vote   either. 

I  propose  that,  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  matter  has  been  debated  pretty  thoroughly 
in  the  House,  it  then  can  be  adjourned,  but  it 
gives  the  hon.  members  the  opportunity  then 
of  discussing  matters  in  an  orderly  way, 
instead  of  the  committee  method  which  I 
think  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

So  I  would  move,  sir,  in  line  with  what 
I   have   said   and  predicated   upon, 

That  all  the  words  in  resolution  No.  19 
after  the  word  "That"  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted: 

this  House  commends  the  government 
for  initiating  and  continuing  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government  with  a  view  to: 

(a)  obtaining  industries  and  construction 
to  supplement  the  mining  economies  of 
Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft; 

(b)  exercising  available  legislation  to 
assist  the  residents  of  these  communities; 

(c)  obtaining  additional  contract  tonnage 
to  further  stretch  out  those  operations, 

and  this  House  further  commends  the  gov- 
ernment, within  its  own  jurisdiction  and  pur- 
view, for  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  and  is 
taking,  aimed  at  perpetuating  the  said  econo- 
mies and  aiding  the  residents  of  the  said 
communities. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister   should   smile   when   he   reads   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  now,  when  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  hear  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done,  I  think  that  they  may 
feel  that  pretty  substantial  things  are  being 
done  and  are  being  contemplated. 

The  purpose  I  may  say,  sir,  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  in  no  way  to  embarrass  any  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  because  I  do  not 
propose  to  put  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves, 
seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  all  the  words  in  resolution  No.  19 
after  the  word  "That"  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted: 

this  House  commends  the  government 
for  initiating  and  continuing  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government  with  a  view 
to: 

(a)  obtaining  industries  and  construction 
to  supplement  the  mining  economies  of 
Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft; 


(b)  exercising     available     legislation     to 
assist  the  residents   of  these  communities; 

(c)  obtaining  additional  contract  tonnage 
to  further  stretch  out  those  operations, 

and  this  House  further  commends  the 
government,  within  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
purview,  for  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  and 
is  taking,  aimed  at  perpetuating  the  said 
economies  and  aiding  the  residents  of  the 
said   communities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  we  proceed  on  the  substance 
of  this  debate,  on  a  point  of  order,  may  I  ask 
a   question? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  once  again 
done,  this  afternoon,  something  that  he  often 
does,  while  claiming  to  work  within  the  rules 
of  the  House.  He  has  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  how  we  should  proceed  in 
this  House. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  that 
statement  but  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that 
I  think  it  has  opened  a  very  serious  question. 
Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  at  a  later  date  his 
proposal  as  to  how  we  should  handle  the 
estimates? 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:     Yes,    I   will. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take 
part  in  this  particular  debate,  I  feel  that  I  am 
rising  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  significant 
debates  of  this  particular  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  had  anticipated,  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  some  amendment  would  be  made  by  the 
government  to  the  resolution  that  was  pro- 
posed by  my  party.  I  am  in  no  position  right 
now  to  advise  whether  or  not  we  will  vote 
for  the  amendment— that  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker- 
support  the  amendment.  It  will  depend 
entirely  on  what  explanation  is  made  by  the 
hon.  members  opposite  of  their  reasons  and 
their  specific  undertakings  to  implement  the 
language  of  the  amendment  to  our  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  general  intent,  that  is  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  resolution  be  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  discuss  and  debate 
the  whole  question  of  the  crisis  in  the  uranium 
industry,  and  the  particular  human  problem 
at  Elliot  Lake,  I  have  complete  agreement.  I 
do  not  intend,  nor  do  I  wish,  that  our  resolu- 
tion be  confining  in  respect  to  the  area  within 
which  this  question  can  be  debated  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  preliminary  obser- 
vation that  I  want  to  make  is  with  respect  to 
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the  question  of  party  politics  as  such.  I 
want  hon.  members  to  know  that  I  feel,  and 
I  am  confident  every  hon.  member  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  feels,  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  problem. 

We  are  at  least  desirous  of  contributing 
positively  to  this  situation. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question  of  a 
traditional,  political  debate  wherein  one  plays 
the  game  as  one  would  play  a  game  of  chess. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  industry  and  with 
human  beings.  Therefore  I  would  hope  that 
the  contributions  from  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House  will  be  designed  and  intended  to 
be  of  a  constructive  and  positive  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  getting  down  to  the  essence 
of  the  matter,  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  try  to  detail  and  outline  some  of  the 
background,  and  in  this  respect  I  hope  to  file 
certain  documents  with  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  the 
uranium  industry  began  to  get  into  some 
serious  difficulty  in  the  fall  of  1959.  There 
were  rumours  of  difficulties  before,  but  it 
was  during  the  fall  of  1959  that  the  problem 
came  to  its  apex  and  to  its  real  boiling  point. 

Prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  federal  authorities  in  Ottawa 
inquired  of  the  American  authorities  at 
Washington  what  the  American  authorities— 
in  particular  the  atomic  energy  commission 
in  Washington— intended  to  do  about  the 
Canadian-American  contracts  after  the  year 
1962.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing problem  ever  since  the  contracts  were 
first  entered  into.  The  question  constantly 
was  "What  will  happen  after  1962?"  because 
the  contracts  were  intended  for  a  specific 
5-year  term. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  understand,  upon  the 
request  of  a  member  of  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment, the  federal  authorities  tabled  in  Ottawa 
during  the  session  of  Parliament  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  governments— that 
is  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  correspondence,  Mr.  Speaker,  tabled 
as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  by  Canadian 
authorities,  I  wish  to  read  to  this  House.  It 
is  dated  August  7,  1959.  It  was  written  by 
a  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Canadian  embassy 
in  Washington.  It  was  not  written  by  our 
Canadian  ambassador  (Mr.  Heeney)  who 
resides  in  Washington,  nor  was  it  written  by 
any  senior  official  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  first  inquiry  made  of  the 
American  government  and  was  directed  to 
Mr.    Christian   A.    Herter,    the    Secretary   of 


State  in  the  United  States  of  America,  dated 

August  7,  and  read  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  options 
for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  uranium 
between  1962  and  1966  held  by  the  United 
States  atomic  energy  commission. 

As  the  United  States  government  is  fully 
aware,  the  Canadian  uranium  industry  was 
expanded  to  its  present  level  primarily  to 
supply  the  nuclear  source  material  required 
for  defence  needs.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment considers  it  essential  that  the  industry 
now  be  enabled  to  maintain  itself  on  a 
sound  and  economic  basis,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  serve  those  and  other  require- 
ments, and  assumes  that  the  United  States 
government  shares  that  view,  and  that  this 
is  a  desirable  objective. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  that 
the  Canadian  uranium  industry  may  be  in 
a  position  to  consider  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  bring  production  and  probable 
demand  more  nearly  into  balance,  my 
government  wishes  to  ask  whether  the 
United  States  atomic  energy  commission 
will  be  authorized  to  exercise  some  or  all 
of  its  options  on  Canadian  production  be- 
tween 1962  and  1966. 

In  asking  for  an  advance  clarification 
of  this  point,  I  feel  that  I  may  rely  upon 
the  close  and  mutually  beneficial  co-opera- 
tion in  this  field  which  has  long  existed 
between  our  two  countries. 

Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Farquharson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  you  that  that 
letter  was  written  on  August  7,  1959.  I  am 
just  giving  the  background.  This  is  entirely 
federal  at  this  time. 

The  reply  to  that  letter  was  written  on 
August  28,  1959,  and  was  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  ambassador  of 
Canada,  and  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon. 

I  would  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  in  fact,  the  American  official 
who  signed  the  letter  held  at  that  time  a 
very  important  post  of  Acting  Secretary  of 
State.     I  quote: 

Your  Excellency: 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note 
No.  476  of  August  7,  1959,  regarding  the 
exercise  of  options  by  the  United  States 
atomic  energy  commission  for  the  purchase 
of  Canadian  uranium  between  1962  and 
1966. 
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Discussions  have  taken  place  between 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  atomic 
energy  commission,  and  the  department 
has  been  informed  that  the  commission 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  any 
of  these  options  by  March  31,   1961. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  government  of  Canada  in  supplying 
uranium  for  the  defence  of  the  free  world, 
both  during  and  after  World  War  II,  and 
also  for  the  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

However,  the  atomic  energy  commission 
is  presently  committed  to  purchase  more 
uranium  during  the  next  3  years  than  it 
requires.  Considering  the  surplus  that  will 
be  acquired  during  these  years,  the  com- 
mission is  probably  fully  committed  for 
its  uranium  requirements. 

The  present  position  of  over-commit- 
ment is  due  to  larger  increase  in  domestic 
production  than  were  anticipated.  There- 
fore, it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  must 
inform  the  government  of  Canada  that  it 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  those 
options. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
the  substance  of  this  note  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Accept,  Your  Excellency,  the 
renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Dillon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  file  this  particular  information  which  I 
think  is  of  real  historic  value  in  conjunction 
with  this  particular  debate. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  been  filed  represents 
the  entire  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments  involved.  If  it  be  such,  I  think 
it  is  fair  comment  to  say  that  the  government 
of  Canada  did  not  act  in  the  energetic  manner 
that  one  would  expect  of  a  government  that 
had,  as  its  primary  design  and  purpose,  the 
protection  of  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  of  particular  significance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United  States, 
dramatically  demonstrated  that  the  American 
authorities  considered  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  that  they  discussed  it  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before  making 
a  reply. 


Those  preliminary  observations  made  this 
significant  fact,  that  this  is  all  I  know  of  any 
negotiations   between   the   two    governments. 

But  this  we  all  know,  that  as  of  August  28, 
1959,  the  authorities  in  Ottawa  knew  that 
Elliot  Lake  would  be  in  difficulty,  and  as  of 
the  first  few  days  in  October,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (Mr.  Churchill)  made 
the  historic  announcement  that  an  atomic 
research  plant  would  be  built  in  Manitoba. 

In  other  words,  at  the  time  that  announce- 
ment was  made,  he  knew  that  Elliot  Lake 
was  in  difficulty.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that, 
dealing  as  we  are  with  a  national  industry, 
with  an  industry  that  is  fully  controlled 
by  government,  the  government  should  not 
have  the  humanness,  the  foresight,  and  the 
understanding  that  any  businessman  in  this 
country  would  have  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  administer  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  not  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollar 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses 
in  the  country.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  in  my  opinion,  must  justify 
to  the  people  of  Canada  before  we  can  have 
any  confidence  in  his  decision  why,  knowing 
that  Elliot  Lake  was  in  trouble,  he  made  an 
announcement  in  October,  1959,  that  the  next 
research  nuclear  plant  would  be  built  other 
than  at  Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  it,  is  simply  this.  Elliot  Lake 
is  just  as  good  a  site  as  any  other  site  for  this 
research  centre;  Manitoba  has  no  extraordi- 
nary qualifications;  Elliot  Lake  has  the 
housing  accommodations,  and  the  municipal 
accommodations  and  facilities  that  are  re- 
quired of  any  nuclear  research  foundation 
development. 

The  situation  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Manitoba  at  the  present  time.  A  new  com- 
munity will  be  required  to  be  built,  an  entire 
new  community  at  great  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  cost  at  Elliot 
Lake  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $400  million, 
represented  by  $20  million  for  the  Ontario 
government,  $10  million  for  Hydro,  $100 
million  to  private  investors  and  home  owners 
in  the  district,  and  the  industry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $325  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  are  the  people  of 
Canada  to  be  subjected  to  this  sort  of  uneco- 
nomic development— a  situation  that  in  effect 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  to 
create  a  new  centre  in  Manitoba  that  will 
approximate  the  cost  of  Elliot  Lake,  and  at 
the  same  time  leave  Elliot  Lake  to  go  by  the 
board? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  very  forcefully  about 
this,  and  it  was  towards  this  end  that  our 
whole  resolution  was  directed.  I  want  to  be 
as  critical  of  the  federal  government  in  this 
respect  as  it  is  polite  to  be.  I  think  they 
have  been  wholly  inhuman.  I  think  they 
have  failed  to  understand  what  Canadians 
stand  for.  I  do  not  think  they  have  given  any 
consideration  to  what  they  meant  when  they 
said,  during  the  election  period,  that  it  is 
time  Canadians  stood  up  and  talked  for  them- 
selves. 

If  that  is  talking  back  to  Americans  in  the 
language  that  is  suggested  there,  wherein 
a  relatively  minor  official  of  the  department 
is  permitted  to  negotiate  this  important  mat- 
ter, then,  I  repeat  what  I  said  before  in  this 
House— I  regret  only  that  we  did  not  have 
a  man  of  the  qualities  of  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe 
to  negotiate  these  contracts. 

Now,  I  say  simply  this.    Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  will  interject  the  idea- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    This    is    not    a    political 
approach    to    a    subject    like    this. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  spent  all  his  time 
so  far  grousing  about  the  federal  government. 
Let  us  get  down  to  the  subject  in  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
a  point.  But  it  is  not  my  intent  to  take  any 
lessons  from  him. 

I  may  have  to  apologize  to  him  if  I  have 
overstepped  what  I  said.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  do  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and 
it  may  be  that,  by  expressing  myself  strongly, 
I  can  serve  the  purposes  of  this  House  and 
particularly  influence  the  government  opposite 
to  do  something  about  a  subject  which  I 
think  even  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
will  recognize  as  a  serious  human  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  first  point  that 
I  want  to  make,  and  I  do  not  want  to  labour 
it  unnecessarily.  But  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  federal  government  has  not  done 
what  it  should  have  done  for  the  Canadian 
people  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 
I  do  feel  that  Elliot  Lake  was,  still  is,  and— 
until  we  are  shown  otherwise— can  be  the 
ideal  site  for  the  next  nuclear  research 
centre. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  suggest 
that  a  second  station  will  be  built  in  the 
near  future,  and  maybe  that  will  be  built 
at  Elliot  Lake.  I  say  that  the  one  currently 
scheduled  for  Manitoba  should  be  moved  to 


Elliot  Lake,  and  if  there  be  one  after  that, 
that  later  one  should  go  to  the  adjoining 
province  of  Manitoba. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  problem  at 
Elliot  Lake,  I  have  had  the  opportunity— as 
I  am  sure  many  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have— of  speaking  to  various  delegates  from 
Elliot  Lake.  And  lest  there  be  some  concern, 
I  must  clarify  one  point.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, along  with  several  other  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  to  travel  to  Elliot  Lake  as  a 
result  of  a  discussion  that  we  held  and  had 
in  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  energy 
approximately  a  month  ago. 

That  particular  meeting  did  not  materialize, 
and  I  hope  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
will  agree  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  political 
about  this,  when  I  tell  the  House  that  I  do 
not  make  any  observation  as  to  why  that 
particular  meeting  was   cancelled. 

But  I  assure  hon.  members  that  the  day 
it  was  cancelled,  one  week  ago,  I  made 
arrangements  to  travel  to  Elliot  Lake,  together 
with  several  of  my  hon.  colleagues  on  March 
23,  which  was  yesterday. 

In  the  intervening  time,  we  learned  that 
the  debate  on  the  subject  would  take  place 
on  that  very  day.  Accordingly  we  had  to 
cancel  that  meeting. 

However,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  some  representatives  from  Elliot  Lake, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record 
some  of  the  observations  that  they  made  to 
us  and,  I  understand,  have  made  to  other  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature. 

The  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  I  believe,  a  copy 
of  a  brief  that  was  presented  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  These  observations,  I  think, 
are  very  commendable.     I  read: 

The  outlook  for  Elliot  Lake  today  is 
bleak.  A  solution  to  the  problem  here 
should  result  in  5,000  people  having  gain- 
ful, steady  employment  supporting  the 
existing  municipal  facilities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  people.  This  can  be  accom- 
lished  through  complete  co-operation  of 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments together  with  local  people  and 
industries. 

We  have  asked  the  federal  government 
that  they  consider  for  Elliot  Lake  the 
establishment  of: 

1.  The  research  centre. 

2.  Vocational   training  schools. 

3.  A  national  park. 

4.  Assistance  in  the  building  of  roads. 

5.  Assurance  that  no  contract  be  re- 
moved from  the  area. 
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6.  Assistance  in  finding  new  industries. 

7.  Continued  effort  to  find  additional 
uranium  markets. 

We  feel  that  the  provincial  government 
can  assist  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  retarded  children's  home. 

2.  A  police  college. 

3.  Provincial  parks. 

4.  Assistance  in  establishing  roads. 

5.  Reviewing  the  municipal  tax  struc- 
ture. 

6.  Renewing  the  municipal  zoning  and 
regulatory  bylaws. 

7.  Reviewing  the  municipal  service  and 
administration  forces. 

8.  Assistance  in  providing  tourist  attrac- 
tions with  a  view  to  establishing  a  tourist 
industry. 

9.  An  effort  to  induce  the  establishment 
of  new  industries. 

We  trust  you  will  endorse  these  fore- 
going suggestions,  and  that  a  programme 
will  be  formulated  that  you  will  take  im- 
mediate and  decisive  action  in  this  regard. 

It  is  most  important  that  an  announce- 
ment be  made  soon,  assuring  the  people 
in  Elliot  Lake  of  a  future.  Such  action 
will  dissipate  the  existing  fear  and  will 
give  value  back  to  realty  assets. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  that  into  the 
record  because  I  think  that  it  does  demon- 
strate the  practical,  immediate  problem  that 
we,  in  this  House,  have  to  face.  If  it  be 
that  the  uranium  industry  will  continue  to 
be  in  a  crisis  for  a  period  of  years,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  feeling  of  the  people  in  Elliot 
Lake  that  steps  by  this  government,  and  the 
federal  government  be  immediately  under- 
taken to  assure  jobs  of  some  nature  in  Elliot 
Lake,  to  protect  the  realty  holdings,  and  the 
established  roots  that  many  people— approxi- 
mately 15,000  in  number— have  made  in  that 
area  during  the  last  10  years  or  thereabouts. 

I  think  it  is  very  practical  what  they  sug- 
gest—that varying  provincial  institutions  that 
will  necessarily  employ  people  be  earmarked 
for  construction  in  that  area.  That  will  assure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  residences  that  are 
there  will  be  occupied  by  workers,  by  em- 
ployees that  will  assure  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  residences  from  current  owners  to 
new  owners  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  is  one  positive 
step  that  the  provincial  government  could 
undertake  and  should  announce  today.  I 
feel,  in  addition,  that  there  is  another  thing 
that  the  provincial  government  could  do. 


It  is  well  known  that  Elliot  Lake  is  a 
controlled  municipal  development  area.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  exact  technical  language,  but 
in  effect,  that  community  has  developed 
under  the  aegis  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  It  has  been  encouraged  to 
incur  indebtedness  by  issuing  bonds  and 
debentures  far  in  excess  of  a  normal  com- 
munity. 

I  think  it  is  normal— considered  normal  at 
least— when  a  community  has  an  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  approximately  20  per  cent, 
of  its  total  assessment.  In  Elliot  Lake,  its 
indebtedness  represents  about  60  per  cent, 
of  its  assessment,  a  situation  that  is  wholly 
out  of  line  of  the  normal  procedure  in  this 
province  or  situation  in  this  province. 

Secondly,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a  good 
many  of  the  debentures  are  short-term  deben- 
tures—5-,  10-  and  15-year  debentures— rather 
than  long-term  debentures.  I  understand  that 
the  debentures  are  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  government,  that  is,  that  the  owner 
of  the  debentures  essentially  is  the  provincial 
government  or  one  of  the  agencies  of  the 
government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  an 
instance  where  a  moratorium  should  be 
declared,  I  suggest  that  this  is  just  such  an 
instance,  and  that  forthwith  this  Legislature 
should  assure  the  people  and  the  representa- 
tives of  that  community,  that  no  payment 
on  interest  and  principal  will  be  required 
until  the  situation  is  clarified  so  that  they 
can  be  assured,  at  least,  that  their  homes  will 
not  be  lost  for  lack  of  their  ability  to  pay 
these  astronomical  costs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  take  the 
opportunity  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  second 
brief  that  these  same  representatives  made  to 
us,  and  in  this  instance  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  the  whole  brief,  but  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  file  it  for  the  inspection  of  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House. 

This  brief  relates  itself  to  the  suggestion 
that  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
should  do  certain  things  to  assist  in  the  very 
problem  that  I  talked  about,  although  I  do 
not  think  they  immediately  called  for  a 
moratorium. 

They  suggest,  for  example,  and  point  out 
the  cost  of  municipal  construction  in  that 
area  was  extraordinarily  high  because  services 
of  high  calibre  and  high  quality  were  required 
by  this  government  on  the  presumption  that 
the  community  would  be  a  continuing  and 
permanent  community,  and  that  better  than 
normal  facilities  were  required.  When  I  say 
better   than   normal,    I   mean   the    quality   of 
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facility   was   better   than   is    required    of   a 
normal  municipality. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  surely  the 
provincial  government  has  the  responsibility 
today,  when  things  are  upside  down  in  that 
community,  to  say  to  the  people  of  that 
community:  "We  acknowledge  the  situation, 
we  were  part  and  parcel  of  it,  we  went 
along." 

I  am  not  complaining  at  this  stage  about 
what  the  provincial  government  did.  I  think 
frankly  they  tried  their  best,  and  they  are 
in  difficulty  the  same  as  everyone  else. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  make  a  political  issue  in  this  Legis- 
lature as  to  whether  or  not  the  government 
made  a  good  decision  10  years  ago,  but  I 
do  say  that  they  must  acknowledge  their 
responsibility  in  initiating  the  high  cost  of 
services  in  that  community  and  do  something 
at  the  present  time  to  avoid  the  payment,  or 
the  repayment,  of  those  services  in  a  fashion 
that  is  unlike  that  of  other  communities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  draw  to  your 
attention  certain  information  that  may  assist 
in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  I  would 
call  it,  again,  background  information. 

We  are  talking  about  9,000  workers.  It 
is  estimated  that  those  9,000  workers  will 
dwindle  to  350  workers  by  the  year  1966, 
and  the  decline  will  be  progressive  during  all 
the  intervening  years  between  now  and  the 
year  1966.  Constant  and  continuous  layoffs 
will  occur  as  given  contracts  expire  and  given 
mines  are  required  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  human  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  that  occurred  with 
respect  to  A.  V.  Roe  last  year.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  occurring  now  in  Elliot  Lake. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  embarrassingly 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to 
occur  somewhere  else  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
for  this  simple  reason.  We  are  living  in  a 
very  technological  age,  an  age  that  is  subject 
to  radical  and  quick  change  and  dislocation 
of  industry  overnight. 

1  feel  that,  as  of  now,  we  should  begin  to 
look  for  solutions  to  this  very  problem.  It 
may  be  that  we  do  not  know  the  whole 
answer,  but  I  ask  this  simple  question. 

We  have  6  million  workers  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  at  the  present  time.  If  all 
those  6  million  workers  were  to  contribute 
$1,  and  the  employers  were  to  contribute  $1, 
toward  a  mutual  fund  to  be  used  as  sub- 
sidiary assistance  to  persons  who  are  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  catastrophies  such  as 


the  A.  V.  Roe  situation,  and  this  situation, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  these  men, 
and  not  take  up  anything  like  the  full  amount 
of  that  fund,  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $1,000  apiece  by  way  of  severance  pay. 

I  commend  the  Rio  Tinto  people,  an 
industry  that  is  so  condemned  on  all  sides, 
for  its  valiant  step  forward  in  the  matter  of 
human  relations  when  it  suggested  to  its 
employees  that  it  will  pay  all  employees  up 
to  $400  severance  pay.  That  is  a  humane  way 
of  approaching  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  many  a  day,  I 
do  not  believe  in  socialism.  I  do  not  believe 
that  government  should  be  in  business.  I 
think  they  mess  business  up,  much  as  the 
federal  government  has  messed  this  one  up. 

But  I  do  believe  that  human  dignity  re- 
quires that,  in  catastrophic  instances  such  as 
Elliot  Lake  and  A.  V.  Roe,  government 
and  business  and  workers  have  a  common 
interest  to  work  out  what  might  be  termed 
a  common-sense,  humane  solution. 

And  that  solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  will  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
free  democratic  principle  that  I  hope  the 
majority  of  us  espouse,  in  conjunction  with 
the  production  and  industrialization  of  this 
province  and  country.  Unless  we  solve  these 
problems  we  are  going  to  be  in  difficulty, 
and  there  will  be  a  growing  number  of  people 
who  will  want  government  to  do  more  and 
more. 

I  fundamentally  feel  that  here  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  break  new  ground.  Here 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  lead.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  I  have  the  answer.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  ultimate. 
But  it  is  a  step  forward. 

I  think  that  what  is  required  in  Elliot 
Lake  today  is  an  identification  of  this  Legis- 
lature with  those  people,  with  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  with  the  realization  that 
we  are  back  of  them,  that  we  know  that  they 
are  in  a  catastrophic  and  chaotic  condition, 
just  as  much  as  though  the  area  had  been 
flooded  by  nature,  or  just  as  much  as  some 
other  catastrophic  condition  had  overcome 
them.  Then  we  would  all  run  to  their 
assistance. 

This  is  economic  catastrophe.  This  is  a 
catastrophe  that  has  come  about  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  normal  roads  of  economic 
life. 

But  I  do  say  that  unless  we  move  forward 
in  the  realization  that  these  catastrophies  and 
these  crises  and  these  dislocations  of  industry, 
which  are  going  to  become  more  and  more 
recurring   as   the   years   go   by,   do   have  a 
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solution    and    can    be    solved,    then    I    think 
we   will   be   in   serious   difficulty. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  thoughts 
that  I  want  to  express  at  this  time.  I  make 
a  sincere  request  of  the  government  that  it 
set  aside  politics,  that  it  look  at  this  problem 
in  an  impartial  way,  that  it  look  at  this 
problem  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  who  hope  and  are  confident  that 
a  solution  can  be  found  for  the  people  in 
Elliot   Lake. 

I  do  ask  that,  if  strong  action  is  required 
of  this  Legislature  to  point  out  to  the 
federal  authorities  in  Ottawa  that  they  have 
not  done  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
assist  Elliot  Lake,  that  action  will  be 
taken  in  a  fearless  fashion,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  undertaken  in  a  fashion  that  is 
designed  and  intended  to  avoid  any  embar- 
rassment because  both  governments  are  of  the 
same   political    affiliation. 

Secondly,  I  ask  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  the  practical  implementation 
of  the  brief  that  I  have  read  into  the  record 
of  the  things  that  this  government  can  do 
immediately  without  upsetting  our  whole 
economy.  I  ask  for  the  identification  of 
objective  and  interest  with  the  people  of 
Elliot   Lake. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  give  con- 
sideration to  assisting  those  men  who  are 
going  to  be  required  to  leave  their  jobs  and 
seek  employment  elsewhere  if  the  uranium 
industry  does  not  improve  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  probability  is  that  a  good 
many  of  the  hard  rock  miners  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  because  no  immediate  overall 
solution  seems  to  be  apparent.  The  long- 
term  picture  looks  good.  After  1970, 
apparently,  uranium  will  again  be  in  great 
demand.  I  would  remind  hon.  members 
that  Ontario  produces  94  per  cent,  of  all 
uranium  that  is  produced  in  Canada.  This 
is,  and  will  be  always,  an  integral  part  of 
our   export   trade. 

Last  year  they  sold  something  in  the 
nature  of  $250  million  worth  of  produce. 
They  were  the  third  largest  exporters,  and 
this  particular  industry— as  emphasized  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  the 
other  day— added  a  substantial  and  very  large 
contribution  to  the  overall  contribution  that 
has  been  made  by  the  mining  industry 
through  the  industrialization  of  our  province. 

Those  are  the  general  observations  I  make 
at  this  time  to  this  debate.  I  realize  that  the 
government  has  made  an  amendment,  an 
amendment  that  it  hopes  can  be  supported 


by  all  hon.  members  of  this  House.  But  I 
assure  hon.  members,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
that  we  will  not  prejudge  the  amendment 
until  we  hear  the  case  of  the  government, 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  this  after- 
noon to  listen  and  to  judge  the  practical 
implementation  of  the  amendment  that  the 
government  has  introduced. 

I  assure  hon.  members  at  this  time  that 
we  will  not  be  satisfied,  after  the  elapse  of 
one  month,  with  the  amendment  only.  We 
will  be  satisfied  only  with  a  positive  pro- 
gramme enunciated  by  the  government  this 
afternoon. 

Surely  they  have  had  sufficient  time  in  the 
intervening  month— and  I  hope  for  myself, 
for  my  party,  for  the  government,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake— that  a 
positive  programme  will  be  enunciated.  For, 
if  that  is  the  case,  we  can  demonstrate  that  we, 
in  this  province,  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
economic  development  has  certain  unfortunate 
results  periodically,  but  that  we  are  human 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  committed 
to  those  archaic  people  who  believe  that  the 
law  of  economics  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  must  be  enforced  in  an  inflexible 
fashion,  and  that  human  misery  must  neces- 
sarily result  therefrom.  It  does  not  have  to. 
It  may  not,  and  it  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
do  our  duty  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take 
some  small  part  in  connection  with  this 
debate,  in  relation  to  the  amendment  to  reso- 
lution No.  19,  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  deal 
with  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  background 
of  this  problem,  as  did  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  in  his  speech  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  will  refer 
to  a  number  of  the  facts  to  which  the  hon. 
member  has  referred,  and  that  there  are 
comments  in  connection  with  which  I  would 
like  to  make  mention,  especially  to  those  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  and  then  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Now,  firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
simple  problem  that  the  uranium  industry  is 
facing  today,  and  that  is  that  it  has  lost  its 
world  markets.  This  is  basic  and  quite 
evident,  and  if  the  markets  had  not  been 
lost  there  would  have  been  full  employment, 
there  would  have  been  full  production,  and 
there  would  be  no  problems  in  connection 
with  either  Elliot  Lake  or  the  Bancroft  area, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  an  oversight 
on  behalf  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
when  he  did  not  include  the  community  of 
Bancroft  in  the  comments  he  made. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:    It  really  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  loss  of  world 
markets  for  uranium  created  a  number  of 
associated  and  ancillary  problems,  all  of  which 
are  very  serious,  and  those  are  the  problems 
to  which  we  must  address  ourselves  today 
and  during  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
government  in   the  future. 

The  first  problem  that  was  created  was 
uncertainty  as  to  the  continuation  of  the 
municipalities  involved  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
and   Bancroft  areas. 

The  second  problem  that  was  created  con- 
cerned the  future  jobs  of  the  persons,  approxi- 
mately 9,000  miners,  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
has  referred. 

The  third  problem  which  was  created  was 
that  of  unemployment. 

The  fourth  was  debts  which  were  created 
by  industry  and  persons  and  commerce  in 
these  areas. 

The  fifth,  I  would  think,  was  the  invest- 
ment of  the  province  and  the  Dominion  in 
these  areas. 

The  sixth  was  the  investment  of  mining 
companies  themselves,  and  the  seventh,  as 
far  as  this  province  is  concerned,  will  be 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  provincial  Treasury. 

There  are  7  different  problems  and  they 
are  all  very  serious. 

If  I  may  ask  this,  how  did  the  problem 
arise?  It  arose  in  this  way,  that  Canada 
produces  approximately  15,500  tons  of 
uranium  a  year,  and  it  exports  approximately 
15,400  of  those  tons  a  year,  using  approxi- 
mately 100  tons  of  its  own,  and  now  that  the 
world  has  declined  to  buy  further  from  our 
markets,  we  have  15,400  tons  that  we  cannot 
use  and  no  one  else  want  to  buy  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  the  simple  cause  of  the  problem. 

There  is  the  fact  today,  at  this  time,  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  continue,  of  an 
oversupply  in  the  world  of  uranium  oxide 
which  was  pointed  out  most  emphatically 
at  a  conference  which  was  held  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  Toronto  in  January,  in  relation  to 
uranium    and    nuclear    energy. 

This  industry  came  into  being  in  1954  and 
1955,  and  the  communities  are  5  years  old, 
and  not  10  as  my  hon.  friend  indicated, 
and  came  into  being  for  4  specific  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  there  was  a  very  serious 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  and  there  was  great 
concern  in  relation  to  the  continuation  of 
oil  and  gas  supplies  from  that  source. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  need  for  coal  in 
Europe  and  there  was  a  shortage  of  it. 


Thirdly,  nuclear  energy  at  that  time  looked 
to  be  very  attractive  and  competitive  with 
thermal  power,  and  fourthly  and  the  most 
significant  fact  was,  the  United  States  had  a 
great  and  immense,  important  and  immediate 
need  for  very  large  quantities  of  uranium 
oxide,  and  it  had  very  limited  production  of 
its  own,  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  moment. 

I  approached  this  subject  in  very  much 
the  same  spirit  that  has  been  approached 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Waterloo  North,  and 
I  think,  frankly,  if  this  subject  is  worth 
debating,  and  worth  all  of  us  making  sincere 
efforts  to  find  our  way  clear  of  the  problems 
involved  in  it,  it  is  worth  having  some  small 
understanding  of  how  it  came  about.  I  say 
this  because,  only  if  one  understands  how  it 
came  about,  is  one  well  in  the  position  to 
have  some  understanding  of  how  it  can  be 
dealt  with. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  show  that  this  is  not 
a  situation  which  has  arisen  only  in  Ontario 
or  only  in  Canada,  but  that  it  exists  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States  and  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  which  is  advancing  in  the  progress 
of  nuclear  energy,  in  the  development  and 
production  of  uranium.  I  would  like  to  read 
one  short  statement  that  was  contained  in 
the  Economist,  a  most  excellent  newspaper 
published  in  Great  Britain,  dated  February 
13,   1960,  on  page  639. 

This  is  the  problem  that  they  see  now  in 
terms  of  nuclear  energy  in  their  own  country. 
When  that  programme  was  introduced— and 
incidentally  my  hon.  friend,  who  was  sincerely 
searching  for  a  solution  to  these  matters, 
referred  in  this  House,  and  has  elsewhere,  to 
crash  programmes  in  relation  to  nuclear 
energy  by  Ontario  Hydro,  and  talked  in 
terms— and  he  would  have  to  talk  in  terms 
—of  about  7  million  kilowatts. 

Great  Britain  contemplated  a  plan,  a  10- 
year  plan,  to  produce  approximately  6  million 
kilowatts,  with  a  national  crash  programme 
commencing  in  1950.  And  this  is  the  state- 
ment in  connection  with  it  and  they  are  going 
to  come  nowhere  near  fulfilling  it: 

When  that  programme  was  first  drafted, 
experts  foresaw  two  possible  threats  to 
its  fulfilment: 

That  industry  might  not  be  able  to 
tackle  the  vast  building  programme;  and 
that  world  production  of  natural  uranium 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  fuel 
needs  of  a  nuclear  power  programme  of 
this  size. 

And   that  was    1955   and    1956   when   these 

people  were  speaking. 
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They  did  not  foresee  the  two  hidden 
reefs  upon  which  the  programme  eventually 
floundered— 

in  Great  Britain, 

—the  swing  from  prospective  shortage  to 
actual  surplus  of  coal  and  oil  and  the 
remarkable  economies  achieved  in  the  cost 
of  building  conventional  thermal  power 
stations.  As  it  happens  there  is  a  glut  of 
uranium  and  world  market  prices  are  falling 
by  half  as  long-term  contracts  expire. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  British. 

Moreover,  industry's  atomic  design  staffs 
and  specialized  nuclear  building  plants  are 
underemployed.  But  the  fall  in  the  cost 
of  electricity,  that  will  be  able  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  newest  and  most  efficient 
thermal  power  stations,  is  what  counts:  it 
has  widened  what  was  expected  to  be  a 
small  difference  between  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional generating  costs  into  a  gulf  of 
60  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  closed  by 
the  mid-1960's,  and  it  may  not  be  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

I  just  want  to,  if  I  may,  put  these  matters 
in  perspective. 

I  would  like  to  refer  also  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Johnson,  who  was, 
when  he  made  this  statement  in  1955,  and 
who  is  still  today,  in  charge  of  the  ore  pro- 
curement policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Johnson  made 
on  July  18,  1955  to  the  international  confer- 
ence on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
in  Geneva.  It  is  a  short  statement,  but  I 
wanted  to  give  3  points  of  view  if  I  might. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  says: 

On  the  basis  of  present  developments  in 
geological  evidence,  resources  of  the  pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  west  are  estimated 
to  be  between  one  million  and  two  million 
tons  of  uranium.  Today's  estimates  are 
one  million.  This  is  uranium  that  can  be 
produced  at  moderate  cost  at  an  average 
of  about  $10  a  pound  for  high-grade  con- 
centrates. 

Although  the  use  of  nuclear  power  is 
expected  to  expand  rapidly  once  industrial 
scale  operations  prove  it  to  be  economical, 
it  may  be  1970  before  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial uranium  requirement  for  power 
purposes.  In  the  meantime,  the  high  pro- 
duction rate  of  the  present  programme 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  there  is  a 
military  demand  or  government  stock- 
piling. 

And  the  third  statement  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  is  one  that  was  made— I  pick  it 


out  for  no  particular  reason  except  that  the 
man  is  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  is 
head  of  one  of  the  large  industries  himself, 
that  is  connected  with  this  problem,  and 
formerly  was  a  Minister  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment who  negotiated  these  contracts— a 
statement  by  hon.  Robert  Winters  which 
he  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1957.  He 
said: 

On  the  twin  assumptions  that  contracts 
will  not  be  renewed  after  they  expire,  and 
that  uranium  producers  will  then  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  market  of  limited  civilian 
demand,  the  pessimists  have  concluded 
that  the  producers  will  be  faced  with  a 
severe  marketing  problem  in  the  mid-1960's 
but  these  are  big  assumptions. 

While  reserves  at  some  Canadian  and 
South  African  mines  can  outlast  a  century 
at  present  rates  of  production,  responsible 
forecasts  of  demand  for  civilian  power 
purposes  alone  amount  to  well  over 
40,000  tons  of  precipitate  by  the  early 
1970's. 

In  short,  as  I  see  it,  the  problem  will 
not  be  how  we  will  market  our  uranium, 
but  where  are  we  going  to  get  enough 
uranium  at  economic  prices  to  meet  the 
upsurging  demand  which  may  be  antici- 
pated in  a  little  more  than  a  decade. 

Those  statements  were  fairly  made  back  then, 
and  I,  with  great  respect,  submit  that  they 
are  still  legitimate  estimates. 

Now,  with  these  things  in  mind,  that  the 
United  States  was  in  great  need  of  immense 
supplies  of  uranium  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  had  very  little  of  its  own,  very  little 
production— about  3,000  tons  at  that  time- 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  entered 
into  contracts  with  Eldorado  of  Canada  for 
the  contract  value  at  about  $1.6  billion. 
About  70,000  tons  of  uranium  was  to  go  to 
the  United  States,  and  10,000  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  so  the  value  of  the  total  contract  was 
about  $1.6  billion,  of  which  $1.4  billion  was 
for  the  United  States  deliveries  and  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  $200,000  for 
deliveries  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  should  be  $200 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  $200  million,  I 
am  sorry.  As  I  have  said  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  before,  I  am  not  a  very  good 
mathematician,  and  he  has  reminded  of  that 
in  the  House. 

It  was  to  cover  16  mines  located  in  4  areas. 
Those  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area  were  to  pro- 
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duce  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  uranium,  in 
the  Bancroft  area  about  7  per  cent.,  the 
Beaver  Lodge  area  about  21  per  cent.,  and 
Uranium  City  about  2  per  cent.  And  there 
were  options  put  into  these  contracts  that  if, 
at  the  end  of  1962,  the  United  States  wanted 
to  extend  these  contracts,  it  had  the  right  to 
do  so,  but  it  was  not  obligated  to  do  so. 

As  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
rightly  said,  there  was  delivered  to  Canada, 
a  note  that  the  United  States  was  not  pre- 
pared to  renew  its  option. 

I  would,  however,  draw  to  my  hon.  friend's 
attention,  that  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
letter  was  sent  by  the  immediate  person 
standing  next  to  the  ambassador  at  that  time, 
rather  than  by  the  ambassador  which  is  the 
proper  procedure,  was  because  there  was  no 
ambassador  at  that  time  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  advised  of  this,  whether  that 
is  true  I  do  not  know. 

But  in  any  event,  we  cannot,  in  this  prov- 
ince, accept  responsibility  for  international 
negotiations  over  which  we  have  no  control 
and  in  relation  to  which  we  are  not  con- 
sulted. 

In  any  event,  the  point  I  wanted  to  make 
was  that  the  United  States  decided  not  to 
renew  its  options.     Now  why  was  that  so? 

It  was  so,  basically,  because  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  far  more  uranium 
than  they  needed,  and  much  more  than  they 
could  use.  And  I  think  if  hon.  members 
look  at  the  production  of  uranium  in  the 
United  States,  they  can  see  an  immediate 
answer.  In  1955  and  1956,  when  they 
entered  into  the  contracts,  the  United  States 
had  about  3,000  tons  of  uranium.  In  1956 
it  went  to  6,000  tons.  In  1957  to  8,500  tons. 
In  1958  to  12,500  tons.  In  1959  it  went  to 
16,400  tons,  and  in  1960  it  is  expected  to 
go  to  18,000  tons. 

At  the  same  time  the  more  important  factor, 
and  significant  factor,  is  that,  during  this 
same  period  of  time,  the  ore  reserves  of  the 
United  States  rose  in  this  way.  In  1950  they 
thought  they  had  2  million  tons  of  ore,  in 
1955  they  had  30  million  tons,  in  1958 
80    million   tons,    in    1959    86   million   tons. 

So  while  their  production  has  gone  up  from 
3,000  tons  a  year  to  18,000  tons  or  more, 
its  reserves  have  risen  from  2  million  tons 
to  86  million  tons. 

And  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
delivered  and  made  available  information  to 
indicate  that  South  Africa,  for  example,  has 
about  1.1  billion  tons  of  reserves,  which  would 
produce  about  375,000  tons  of  U  308-which 


is  uranium  oxide,  the  same  that  is  used  in 
the  reactor  or  in  bombs. 

Canada  has  about  377  million  tons  of  ore 
which  will  produce  about  392,000  tons  of 
uranium  oxide. 

May  I  interrupt  myself  at  this  stage  to 
say  that  for  one  ton  of  rock  we  can  produce 
about  2  pounds  of  uranium,  2.4  or  2.5  pounds. 
This  depends  and  varies  with  one  point  or 
another. 

In  South  Africa  the  grade  of  the  ore  is 
not  high.  One  can  see  that  it  takes  over 
1  billion  tons  of  rock  to  produce  370,000  tons 
of  refined  ore,  where  in  Canada  it  takes  377 
million  tons  only,  a  third  of  that,  to  produce 
a  little  more  than  the  same  amount  of  oxide. 
The  United  States  has  rock  reserves,  if  we 
can  call  them  that,  of  82  million  tons,  and 
it  has  reserves  of  the  oxide  of  222,000  tons. 
There  are  also  extensive  reserves  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  perhaps  very  large 
reserves  in  France,  Australia,  and  other 
countries. 

In  addition  to  that,  during  the  war  period, 
or  the  cold  war  period,  the  United  States 
has  been  enriching  its  uranium,  and  it  has 
stockpiled  over  75,000  tons  of  uranium  with 
U  235  depletion  which  it  is  ready  to  sell  to 
the  world  at  about  $250  a  ton. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
reference  to  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  part  in 
the  discussion  of  them  other  than  to  repeat  a 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Holifield. 

I  should  say,  too,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Holifield 
is  the  ranking  Democrat  member  on  the 
joint  congressional  committee  on  nuclear 
energy  and  atomic  energy  in  the  United 
States.  And  assuming  that  the  Democrats 
retain  control  of  the  House  in  the  coming 
election  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Holifield  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  congressional  committee 
on  nuclear  energy,  perhaps  in  that  connec- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
free  world. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Holifield  said  when  he 
came  to  speak  to  the  conference  which  was 
established  by  this  government  in  January 
to  discuss  this  very  subject.  I  think  it  is  of 
interest,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the 
House  if  I  may.  This  is  just  a  paragraph 
or  two.     Mr.  Holifield  said: 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1957 
and  again  in  November  1958,  the  atomic 
energy  commission  took  actions  to  sharply 
curtail  its  commitments  for  the  purchase 
of  uranium  from  its  own  domestic  sources. 

They  were  cutting   off  their  own  mines   at 
that  time  in  1957.     They  could  not  cut  off 
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the  Canadian  mines,  because  they  had  a  firm 
5-  or  6-year  contract.  He  continued  by  saying: 

We  were  informed  that  the  alternative 
was  to  acquire  uranium  far  in  excess  of 
probable  requirements.  Such  acquisition  of 
uranium  stocks  could  not  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  military  needs,  since  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
any  probable  military  demand,  and  produc- 
tion could  be  expanded  if  needed. 

The  commission  states  that  it  is  now 
in  the  position  where  it  must  limit  uranium 
purchases  to  obligations  under  outstanding 
contracts  and  publicly  announced  pro- 
grammes— 
namely,  Canada, 

—no  new  purchase  commitments— domestic 
or  foreign— are  being  made. 

And  as  to  their  own  markets,  according  to  Mr. 
Holifield,  no  new  commitments  for  develop- 
ment are  being  made,  although  their  own 
domestic  contracts  continue  for  a  number  of 
years  into  the  1960's.     He  continues: 

It  was  against  this  background,  and  then 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
that  the  United  States  government  advised 
the  Canadian  government  that  the  atomic 
energy  commission  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  its  options  to  purchase  addi- 
tional Canadian  uranium. 

Although  the  decision  might  contractu- 
ally have  been  postponed  until  March  31, 
1961,  there  was  no  question  about  the  need 
for  an  earlier  decision  in  order  that  Cana- 
dian industry  could  have  as  much  advance 
notice  as  possible,  and  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  adjusting  its  production  rates  so 
as  to  deliver  the  contract  quantity  over  a 
longer  time  period. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Canadian  pro- 
ducers believe  that  the  United  States  should 
have  exercised  its  options,  even  though 
there  was  doubt  of  its  need  for  additional 
material.  This  could  have  caused  many 
more  problems  than  it  solved,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  large  sums  involved 
and  the  fact  that  large  stockpiles  are  not 
always  a  blessing. 

Now  then,  what  really  had  happened  was 
that  the  United  States  production  had  gone 
up  tremendously.  Its  military  needs  dropped 
drastically.  The  Middle  East  oil  and  gas 
problems  settled  down.  Large  quantities  of 
oil  and  gas  were  discovered  in  the  Sahara, 
and  the  cost  of  nuclear  energy  in  relation 
to  thermal  electricity  was  going  down. 

Now  this  is  some  of  the  background,  and  it 
is  against  this  that  one  has  to  look  at  these 
matters  realistically. 


When  these  mines  were  opened  in  Elliot 
Lake,  and  in  the  Bancroft  areas,  this  govern- 
ment was  very  anxious  to  do  its  part.  It 
wanted  no  shack  towns,  and  therefore  it 
energetically— and,  I  think,  creditably— took  its 
part  in  these  matters.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
hon.  members  have  said  in  this  House— the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  I  recall  dis- 
tinctly, as  late  as  1958— said  that  we  should 
build  up  this  city  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
was  his  statement— on  page  664,  March  10, 
1958: 

We  should  build  up  this  city  as  quickly 
as  possible  because— 

he  said, 

—we  would  have  a  fantastic  development 
estimated  at  30,000  people  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Certainly  these  people  going  out 
into  the  bush  are  entitled  to  some  of  the 
amenities  of  modern  life,  and  we  should 
build  up  this  city  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  correct. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  later  date  in 
1960,  the  hon.  member  apparently  laments 
that  we  did  this,  because  he  suggests  that 
this  city  was  built  up,  assisted  in  its  building 
by  the  provincial  government  simply  to  assist 
the  industry,  and  made  no  mention  whatso- 
ever of  the  reasons  for  which  the  building 
was  done,  namely,  to  assist  the  people 
involved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  half  the  story, 
in  fact  that  is  only  a  third. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  my 
hon.  friend,  is  that  if  any  hon.  member  stands 
and  only  tells  half  the  story  with  the  direct 
assent  he  has  from  the  divine,  he  has  an 
opportunity,  at  his  own  occasion,  to  speak 
for  himself. 

In  addition  to  that  I  want  to,  if  I  may, 
lay  at  rest  one  of  the  statements  which  has 
been  made  by  the  hon.  members  for  Wood- 
bine and  York  South  and  also  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gisborn). 

I  do  not  know  if  either  or  any  of  these 
hon.  gentlemen  will  today  propose  this  again, 
as  one  of  their  suggested  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  problem,  but  they  have  all,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  advocated  that  one  of 
the  things  that  we  should  do  in  this  province 
is  recover  more  taxes  from  our  natural  re- 
source  industries. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  does 
the  hon.  Minister  advocate? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  is  reported  on  January  7, 
1960,  in  the  Gait  Reporter  to  have  advocated 
this.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South  cer- 
tainly advocated  it,  if  one  refers  to  page  665 
in  Hansard  in  1958,  over  and  over  again. 
And  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
done   so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  the  hon.  Minister 
advocate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  am  coming  to 
what  I  am  advocating  but  I  also  want- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  taking  him  a  long 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  may  be  so,  but 
this  just  does  not  happen  to  be  the  particular 
subject  with  which  the  hon.  member's  depart- 
ment is  concerned.  It  does  with  mine.  The 
Elliot  Lake  people  are  here  listening  to  this 
debate,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  hear 
some  of  the  matters  which  concern  us,  so 
that  they  understand  the  background  against 
which  we  are  directing  this  matter. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  that  the  hon. 
member  advocates  is  that  one  of  their  treat- 
ments, I  would  judge,  is  that  the  taxes  should 
be  increased  on  natural  resource  companies. 
I  thought  that  I  therefore  should  compare 
the  rates  that  prevail  in  Saskatchewan  with 
those  that  prevail  in  Ontario.  This  is  per- 
fectly fair  it  seems  to  me.  When  one  stands 
for  a  philosophy,  one  should  certainly  look 
to  see  what  the  first  foot  in— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister's 
programme  for  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Do   not  be   political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  not  a  question 
of  being  political.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
hon.  member  dealing  with  this  matter,  which 
he  has  already. 

I  find  that  in  Ontario  that  our  rates  are 
higher  than  those  in  Saskatchewan,  in  relation 
to  the  mining  tax.  And  if  one  had  a  company 
in  Saskatchewan  which  made  about  $100,000 
profit,  it  would  pay  in  Saskatchewan  a  tax 
of  $2,700,  and  in  Ontario  a  mining  tax  of 
$5,400. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  get  more  money  in 
Saskatchewan. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  just  a  moment,  I 
will  come  to  that.  The  hon.  member  said 
$25   million   which   was   quite   wrong. 

Secondly,  on  a  company  making  $500,000 
in  Saskatchewan,  the  tax  would  be  $22,700, 
and  in  Ontario  $29,400,  and  on  $1  million 
in  Saskatchewan  $57,700,  and  in  Ontario 
$59,400. 

And  in  addition,  in  Ontario,  the  company 
would  also  pay  a  corporation  tax  higher 
than  the  normal  tax  payable  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  only  reason  why  I  mention  this  is  that 
in  Saskatchewan,  if  the  hon.  members  look  at 
the  statements  of  hon.  Mr.  Fines,  which  I  have 
in  my  hand,  of  the  money  which  has  been 
taken  in  terms  of  tax,  they  can  instantly  see 
where  the  large  receipts  come  from.  They 
come  from  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
private  industry  in  Saskatchewan  in  develop- 
ing gas  and  oil  fields.   This  is  how  it  is  done. 

In  Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  in  Alberta,  if 
a  company  gets  an  area  in  which  it  is  going 
to  do  some  exploratory  work,  and  it  finds  a 
gas  or  oil  field  it  has  the  right  to  keep  half 
of  it,  the  other  half  must  be  turned  back 
to  the  government,  and  the  government 
auctions  it  off. 

Now,  we  have  not  any  such  conditions  in 
this  province,  and  the  hon.  members  must 
fully  realize  that.  So  to  talk  in  terms  of  saying 
our  tax  ought  to  be  increased— I  respect- 
fully submit  to  this  House,  as  one  of  the 
possible  suggestions  which  may  be  put  for- 
ward by  some  hon.  members— the  only  effect 
of  it  will  be  to  put  pressure  on  companies 
which  are  already  going  to  have  a  difficult 
enough  time.  I  think  for  a  sale  of  contracts 
between  localities,  and  perhaps  from  this 
province,  will  flee  uncompleted  contracts  in 
the  uranium  business  and  make  the  problems 
that  much  more  depressed. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
asked,  on  occasions,  some  of  the  statistics 
in  connection  with  Elliot  Lake.  Although 
my  hon.  colleagues  will  speak  specifically  to 
some  of  these,  to  indicate  to  the  House  some 
of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  a  few  that  I 
think  are  relatively  accurate  and  might  be  of 
interest. 

As  to  the  population  in  Elliot  Lake,  which 
is  about  25,000,  41  per  cent,  of  it  live  in  the 
townsite,  4  per  cent,  in  the  townsite  trailers, 
4  per  cent,  on  the  mine  property,  15  per  cent, 
in  mine  trailers,  and  34  per  cent,  in  the 
bunkhouses  and  what  are  called  trail  shacks. 

As  far  as  investment  is  concerned,  there 
is  an  investment  residentially  of  approximately 
$27.5     million;     approximately     $11     million 
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commercial;  $1.5  million  industrial,  outside 
of  the  mines  themselves;  and  on  the  mine 
sites  approximately  $12,225  million;  making 
a  total  of  $52,197  million. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  12  churches, 
hospitals,  separate  schools,  and  so  forth 
involving  approximately  $6.6  million.  The 
province  of  Ontario  holds  debentures,  and 
advances  and  so  on,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $14  million.  But  my  hon.  friend 
and  colleague  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  could  refer  to  that 
much  more  accurately. 

The  mines  have  an  investment,  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  indicated,  of  $325 
million.  The  Department  of  Highways'  and 
other  highways  that  have  been  constructed 
have  cost  approximately  $4  million.  The 
Hydro  has  been  put  in  at  a  cost  to  the  mines 
of  approximately  $10.5  million,  making  a 
total  of  about  $412,879  million.  That  does 
not  include  the  federal  government's  invest- 
ment in  terms  of  mortgages  of  about  $30 
million  making  a  total,  therefore,  in  the 
neighbourhood    of    $450   million. 

In  the  town,  as  my  hon.  friend  has  said— 
and  I.  discussed  this  brief  with  some  of  the 
officials,  who  brought  it  to  Toronto,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  I  was  in  Elliot  Lake— 
they  have  a  number  of  model  schools.  There 
are  6  public  schools,  4  separate  schools,  and 
a  secondary  school.  They  accommodate 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500  pupils. 

There  is  a  hospital  with  117  beds,  it  is 
a  beautiful  hospital,  which  was  put  up  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  They  are  wonderful 
women  doing  a  tremendous  job.  There  are 
12  churches,  there  are  324  businesses,  3 
hotels,  2  theatres,  2  newspapers,  1  television 
station,  4,200  telephones,  5  banks,  21.7  miles 
of  paved  streets,  and  their  own  fire  depart- 
ment. The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
are  located  there.  There  is  a  town  police 
force  and  there  are  the  Ontario  provincial 
police. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  announced  that  they  would 
not  take  up  the  renewal  of  their  contracts, 
or  renew  the  contracts,  they  indicated  that  they 
would  offer  a  stretch-out  programme  to  these 
companies,  so  that  when  they  came  to  1962, 
and  the  contracts  just  ended,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  work,  they  would  stretch  out 
the  deliveries  and  encourage  them  to  stretch 
them  out  on  this  basis. 

If  they  put  off  deliveries  until  after  1962, 
they  would  get  now  $2.50  a  pound.  Also, 
Great    Britain    says:    "And    if    you    will    put 


off  deliveries  until  after   1965,  we  will  give 
you    an    additional    $1.50    a   pound    now." 

In  short,  the  position  that  both  those 
countries  were  in  when  they  arranged  this 
stretch-out  programme  was  that  they  had 
contracted  to  take  ore  which  they  were  not 
enthusiastic  to  obtain. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  aspect  to  this— 
at  least  I  submit  it  is,  and  submitted  it  also 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
I  will  refer  to  this  when  I  table  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  passed  between  the  two 
governments. 

Now,  the  stretch-out  programme  I  think 
was  well  designed  and  conceived,  and  was 
intended  to  accomplish  a  set  purpose,  which 
is  useful.  But  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  is 
that  some  of  the  high-cost  contracts— one,  at 
least— has  been  sold  to  a  low-cost  operating 
company  in  Saskatchewan.  This  contract 
meant  that  about  1.5  million  pounds,  which 
normally  would  have  been  processed  in  the 
Bancroft  area,  has  been  moved  out  of  the 
Bancroft  area  to  be  processed  in  another 
province. 

As  soon  as  this  stretch-out  programme  was 
announced,  there  was  a  meeting  between 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  and  myself.  We  decided  that  one 
of  us  should  go  immediately  to  Ottawa,  and 
I  was  asked  if  I  could  go.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  at  that  time  was  not  well. 

I  went  to  see  hon.  Mr.  Churchill  to  make 
certain  representations  on  behalf  of  this  prov- 
ince which  I  am  now  going  to  table. 

I  wrote  to  hon.  Mr.  Churchill  on  November 
19,  following  up  my  meeting  with  him,  just 
to  confirm  the  matters  that  we  had  discussed, 
and  the  recommendations  that  X  had  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  this  province.  I  would 
like  to  read  those  letters  into  the  record,  if 
I  may.  On  November  19,  I  wrote  to  hon. 
Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  Churchill: 

With  this  letter  I  would  like  to  review 
the  more  important  of  the  proposals  which 
I  made  during  our  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  which  I  feel  accurately 
reflects  the  position  of  the  province  of 
Ontario   in  the  uranium  controversy. 

Before  I  begin  however,  may  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  pleasant  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  understanding  in  which 
our  meeting  took  place. 

From  my  point  of  view,  I  felt  discus- 
sions were  eminently  successful.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  keen  grasp 
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of    this    complicated    problem    which    you 
displayed. 

In  view  of  the  many  other  pressing 
matters  which  require  your  attention  I 
must  confess  to  being  a  little  more  than 
envious.  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  at  the  outset  that  Ontario  has  no 
intention  of  espousing  a  narrow,  one-prov- 
ince approach.  We  sincerely  desire  a  solu- 
tion which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  every 
province  and  our  country  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  that  the  Canadian  interests 
will  be  best  served  if  the  Crown-owned 
Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Company 
Limited  ceases  to  mine  uranium  in  com- 
petition with  private  firms,  and  if  the 
remaining  undelivered  part  of  the  con- 
tract held  by  Eldorado  was  spread  among 
the  remaining  private  producers. 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  idea  that 
Eldorado  should  serve  as  a  regulator  for 
the  industry,  and  should  step  in  to  offer 
terms  to  any  company  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  being  squeezed  by  an  agree- 
ment  among   the  bigger   companies. 

In  this  connection,  Eldorado  should  be 
empowered  to  buy  these  contracts  at  a  fair 
price,  and  should  then  offer  them  to  other 
producers  in  the  industry. 

Our  point  was  that  we  felt  that  Eldorado 
—and  we  still  feel  so— should  get  out  of  the 
industry  competing  at  the  moment  with 
private  industry. 

I  continued  in  the  letter  on  page  2: 

A  few  years  ago,  large  expenditures  were 
made  on  the  understanding  that  contracts 
would  be  completed  in  a  particular  area. 
Therefore,  no  contracts  should  be  taken 
out  of  an  area  and  filled  in  another  location. 
If  necessary,  the  individuals  concerned  in 
any  such  negotiations  should  be  called  in 
and  clearly  told  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  complete  their  plans. 

It  still  is  a  position  which  we  take,  despite 
the  fact  that  one  contract  was  removed  from 
the  Bancroft  area  and  transferred  to  Gunnar 
in  Saskatchewan,  or  is  it  Northwest  Terri- 
tories? It  is  Saskatchewan.  I  continue  with 
the  letter: 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  this  prov- 
ince is  the  plight  of  the  displaced  workers. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  minimize  the  unfor- 
tunate effects  of  the  stretch  out,  we  believe 
that  no  contracts  should  be  allowed  to  be 
altered  until  spring.  We  believe  that  cer- 
tain steps  might  be  taken  to  aid  displaced 
families  in  the  following  of  several  pos- 
sible  suggestions: 


(a)  Eight  weeks'  severance  pay  to  permit 
families  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  leave. 

(b)  Arranging  for  assistance  with  moving 
costs. 

(c)  Federal  and  provincial  governments 
jointly  under  The  Vocational  Training 
Co-ordination  Act  to  offer  trade  school 
training  to  the  development  of  new  skills. 

(d)  Utilize  the  federal  government  legis- 
lative powers  under  The  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  to  make  special  payments  in 
distressed  areas  and  to  support  transporta- 
tion from  the  area. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  joint  federal-provincial 
labour  union  committee  should  be  explored. 
This  committee,  if  established  immediately, 
could  investigate  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing in  new  industries,  studying  the  numbers 
likely  to  be  displaced,  investigate  problems 
of  moving,  housing,  and  so  forth,  and  in 
general  serve  to  co-ordinate  the  situation. 

The  government  of  Ontario  wishes  to  be 
kept  fully  advised  of  any  future  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  uranium  industry, 
and  desires  that  it  be  consulted  in  an  early 
stage  when  similar  occasions  arise  in  the 
future. 

Finally,  I  think  you  would  be  interested 
to  know,  that  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources— 

I  simply  went  on  in  the  letter  to  describe  to 
him  that  we  were  to  start  this  thing  off,  we 
were  going  to  have  a  conference  in  January 
as  quickly  as  we  could  get  it  together,  and  I 
invited  hon.  Mr.  Churchill  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Churchill  replied,  "No." 

I  wrote  again  to  hon.  Mr.  Churchill  on 
December  30,  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of 
one  of  these  contracts  which  concerned  us. 
This  was  after  I  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and  also 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  quite  obviously.  I 
quote: 

Dear  Mr.  Churchill: 

I  have  heard  indirectly  that  a  uranium 
company  operating  out  of  this  province  has 
negotiated  to  purchase  the  unfinished  con- 
tract of  an  Ontario  uranium  company.  If 
this  is  so,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  government  of 
Ontario,  and  expressed  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  November  19,  1959. 

In  that  communication,  I  stated  that, 
although  the  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  is 
federal,  nevertheless  this  province,  its  gov- 
ernment   and    its    people,    have    invested 
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heavily  in  the  uranium  industry  both  in 
terms  of  money  and  personal  welfare.  We 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  any  contract,  or  any  part  thereof,  from 
one  area  or  one  province  to  another. 

At  this  time,  I  would  press  for  your 
assurance,  that  our  concern  in  this  matter 
will  be  respected  as  well. 

We  respectfully  put  to  you  the  other 
suggestions  made  in  our  letter  of  November 
19,  1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Churchill  replied  on  January  5  by 
saying: 

Dear  Mr.  Macaulay: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  30, 
1959,  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  that 
all  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  uranium 
industry  are  being  considered,  week  by 
week,  by  a  committee  which  reports  to  the 
cabinet.  Full  consideration  has  been  given 
to  your  suggestion  that  there  should  be  no 
transfer  of  contracts  from  one  province  to 
another. 

We  were  unable  to  agree  that  such 
restraint  could  be  imposed. 

However,  we  can  consider  that  the  trans- 
action will  be  limited,  and  at  present  only 
the  Dyno  contract  will  be  likely  to  be 
transferred. 

Your  other  very  important  points  out- 
lined in  your  letter  of  November  19,  have 
been  placed  before  the  committee  and  are 
now  being  considered  in  connection  with 
Dyno. 

On  January  26,  I  wrote  to  hon.  Mr.  Church- 
ill again,  because  at  this  time,  after  the 
uranium  conference  was  completed,  the 
significance  of  the  stretch-out  programme  was 
more  fully  realized  by  everyone  in  the 
industry  and  in  this  province,  and  I  wrote 
to  him  with  reference  to  the  White  Shell 
location,  and  I  quote: 

Dear  Mr.  Churchill: 

We  have  noticed  with  much  interest 
announcements  which  have  recently  been 
made  with  reference  to  White  Shell  nuclear 
research  establishments  to  be  built  60  miles 
east  northeast  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Incidentally,  I  would  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont,  who  moved 
this  original  motion,  that  I  asked  hon.  Mr. 
Churchill  about  this,  and  he  indicated  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  installation 
will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
established  municipalities  which  is  there,  and 
there  will  be  no  build-up  of  a  new  muni- 


cipality.    However,  that  is  his  problem,  and 
he  can  better  answer  for  it. 

Continuing  on  in  this  letter,  I  said: 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
remind  the  federal  government,  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  that  approximately  75  per  cent, 
of  all  of  the  uranium  produced  in  Canada 
comes  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
that  this  province  has  invested  a  great  deal 
—millions  of  dollars— in  this  production. 

We  generally  put  to  you  the  proposition 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  encourage- 
ment, at  this  time,  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  locate  this  nuclear  research 
establishment  in  the  Blind  River  or  Elliot 
Lake  area,  rather  than  in  Manitoba.  We 
wonder  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
advise  us  whether  any  consideration  could 
be  given  to  such  a  possibility. 

We  would  also  draw  to  your  attention 
that  Ontario  Hydro  introduced  great  quan- 
tities of  electricity  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area 
at  a  cost  of  about  $10.5  million,  and  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  homes  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  There  are  roads  and 
all  of  the  services  that  would  be  necessary. 

Surely  it  would  be  economically  sound 
to  make  use  of  those  things  which  are 
already  present  in  the  Elliot  Lake  and 
Blind  River  areas  as  opposed  to  recreating 
them  some  place  else,  both  in  the  national 
interest  and  in  the  provincial  interest. 

To    that,    hon.    Mr.    Churchill    replied    on 
February  8,  1960,  and  I  quote: 

Dear  Mr.  Macaulay: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  26, 
I  appreciate  your  very  proper  concern  for 
Elliot  Lake,  and  for  those  who  face  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  future  employment 
in  that  area. 

I  am  having  a  fact-finding  survey  made 
of  Elliot  Lake,  to  determine  as  far  as 
possible  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the 
uranium  industry  on  that  community. 
Similar  studies  are  being  undertaken  with 
regard  to  Bancroft  and  Bicroft  area  and 
Uranium  City. 

The  suggestion  to  relocate  the  proposed 
new  nuclear  research  establishment  at  or 
near  Elliot  Lake  has  been  given  careful 
consideration,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  solution  to  the  problem  affecting  the 
uranium  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  with  the  consent 
of  the  House,  to  table  these  letters  for  the 
information  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Minister  answer  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to, 
if  I  am  able. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  that  the  last  answer  he 
received  from  hon.  Mr.  Churchill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  As  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  indicated  in  the  House,  these  were 
not  the  first,  the  only,  or  the  last.  I  have 
been  to  Ottawa  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
as  has  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  and  we 
have  negotiated  directly  across  the  table,  by 
telephone,  and  so  forth.  But  those  are  the 
only  letters  that  have  passed  between  the 
governments  in  this  connection. 

As  instantly  as  the  stretch-out  programme 
was  announced,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  and  myself  got 
together  again,  and  these  were  the  steps 
which  we  took,  and  these  are  the  steps  which 
we  have  been  following. 

I  want  to  indicate  some  of  the  steps  which 
we  are  working  on  at  the  moment,  and  then 
some  of  my  hon.  colleagues  will  address 
themselves  also  to  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
and  I  decided  that  it  would  be  a  worthwhile 
thing  to  call  a  conference  on  uranium  and 
nuclear  energy  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  to 
which  would  come  international  representa- 
tives, persons  of  high  quality  from  all  over 
the  world. 

We  hoped  that  we  would  attract  about  400 
or  450  delegates,  and  there  would  be  con- 
ferences on  the  future,  papers  delivered  on 
the  future  of  the  nuclear  energy  industry  as 
well  as  the  uranium  industry,  both  of  which 
are  closely  connected.  This  conference  was 
held,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  there  were,  I  think,  about  6  or  7 
conclusions   arising   from   it. 

It  showed  that  there  was  overproduction 
in  the  world  by  about   100  per  cent. 

It  showed  that  nuclear  energy  competition 
was  farther  off  than  some  people  had 
imagined. 

But  it  also  showed  that  tremendous  strides 
were  being  made,  and  that  any  time  there 
could  be  breakthroughs  in  these  very  technical 
scientifical  developments. 

It  also  showed  that  there  were  other  uses 
to  which  uranium  might  be  put,  which  if 
successful  could  have  a  strong  effect  on  the 
uranium  production,  which  would  be  of 
great  concern  and  gratification  to  cities  such 


as  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft,  and  also  to  the 
uranium   industry. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  uranium  oxide  in  the 
production  of  steel  for  automobiles  could 
very  easily,  were  it  to  come  about,  help  to 
put  the  industry  back  on  its  feet  long  before 
it  was  necessary  to  use  this  for  purposes  of 
producing  power  or  electricity. 

However  the  conference  indicated  that  in 
the  long  run  the  ultimate  main  purposes  of 
the  uranium  oxide  would  be  for  the  use  of 
power. 

The  conference  pretty  generally  concluded 
that  Canada  was  on  the  right  track  in  con- 
nection with  this  reactor  programme  of  heavy 
water  and  natural  uranium,  although  there 
was  some  suggestion,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  worthwhile  one,  that  this  country  should 
look  seriously  at  the  prospects  of  enriching 
uranium. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  suggested  that 
we  should  also  look  at  other  types  of  re- 
actors once  we  had  developed  satisfactorily 
the  heavy  water,  natural  uranium  reactor,  to 
see  whether  there  were  other  avenues  that  we 
might  explore,  which  the  government  is  now 
considering,  I  understand,  in  terms  of  a 
station  in  northern  Manitoba. 

Above  all,  I  think  lastly,  the  conference 
concluded  that  we  should  not  abandon 
NPD  2  or  CANDU,  the  heavy  water,  natural 
uranium  reactor,  because  we  were  on  the 
right  track  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
geographic  area  and  the  industrial  load  which 
those  two  generating  stations  would  feed. 

I  would,  however,  want  to  indicate  to  the 
House  that  the  estimates  of  tonnage  to  be 
used  by  nuclear  generating  stations  varies, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  layman  to  know 
with  any  exactitude  what  consumption  there 
will  be.  Dr.  Lewis  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited  has  estimated  that,  in 
1959,  the  whole  of  Canada  produced  about 
100  billion  kilowatt  hours,  and  if  all  of 
the  electricity  in  all  of  Canada  had  come 
from  nuclear  energy  and  nothing  else,  it 
would  have  used  about  1,700  tons  of  uranium. 
That  is  against  a  production  figure  of  15,000 
tons. 

However,  the  future  marketing  problems  of 
uranium  are  much  more  encouraging,  and  we 
are  greatly  hopeful  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
1960's  and  the  start  of  the  1970's,  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  energy  in  world  markets 
will  have  very  considerably  dissipated  any 
pessimism  which  may  exist  in  this  connection. 

I  would  refer  the  hon.  members  to  a 
statement  which  has  been  issued  by  The 
Department   of   Economics   and   included   in 
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the  annual  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  this  conference, 
we  started  to  negotiate  immediately  with 
Ottawa,  and  I  have  tabled  the  letters  and  I 
have  answered  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  when  he  asked,  in  effect,  if  those 
■letters  constituted  our  full  negotiations  and 
as  I  have  indicated  to  him,  they  did  not. 
Our  purposes  in  negotiating  with  Ottawa 
were  to  do  these  things. 

(1)  We  wanted  to  stop  the  transfer  of 
contracts  out  of  Ontario,  and  we  felt  really 
from  one  area  to  another  they  should  not  be 
transferred  either,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
we  are  now— because  of  the  fact  that  one 
contract  was  transferred  out  of  the  Bancroft 
area,  and  this  perhaps  is  a  very  significant 
aspect— we  are  now  negotiating  for  the  return 
of  tonnage  to  the  Bancroft  area,  from  the 
Eldorado   contract. 

(2)  We  wanted  to  ask  the  government 
that  Eldorado  get  out  of  the  business  and 
transfer  its  tonnage  to  the  private  companies 
which  were  in  operation  both  in  this  province 
and  in  other  provinces. 

.  (3)  We  wanted  to  be  sure  that,  wherever 
there  had  to  be  displacement  or  discharge 
of  any  persons  there  should  be  severance  pay 
paid  to  the  miners. 

(4)  We  suggested  that  wherever  there  had 
to  be  moving  costs,  the  persons  bearing  these 
costs  should  be  assisted  by  the  federal 
government  under  legislation  which  they  have. 

(5)  There  should  be  consideration  to  The 
Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act  to 
offer  trade  school  training  if  it  could  be 
useful  to  any  person  who  might  either  care  to, 
or  have  to,  change  location  of  his  home  or 
his  livelihood,  to  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  be  referring  in 
a  moment. 

(6)  We  were  anxious  that  the  federal 
government  use  whatever  legislation  they  had 
under  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to 
aid  these  persons. 

(7)  We  wanted  a  joint  study  to  see  what 
other  steps  we  could  take  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  new  industry  and  so  forth. 

Thirdly,  this  government,  then  began 
consideration  to  see  what  steps  actually  could 
be  taken,  to  which  as  I  have  said  other 
hon.  colleagues  of  mine  will  refer.  But  these 
generally  include  at  the  moment: 

(1)  The  location  of  one  or  more  government 
projects  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  these 
areas,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  by 
others  and  myself. 


(2)  We  were  anxious  that  the  tourist  trade 
be  opened  up  as  quickly  and  as  practicably 
as  possible  in  connection  with  the  area. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  through  its  very  energetic  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Nickle)  commenced  a  pro- 
gramme of  study,  and  also  under  the  director 
of  trade  and  industry,  began  a  very  active 
search  for  new  industry  for  the  area  which  is 
continuing. 

(4)  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  studying  the  questions  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  with  reference  to 
looking  at  the  municipal  structure  of  the 
municipality. 

I  should  just  say  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know,  at  this  particular 
moment,  the  effects  of  many  of  these  amalga- 
mations of  these  companies.  There  are  various 
estimates  of  how  many  employees  there  will 
be  in  various  years.  The  figure  that  was 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion suggested  366  by  1966.  Most  estimates 
that  I  have  looked  at  indicate  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  1,500,  and  this  assumes 
that  there  will  be  no  sales  other  than  those 
which  are  now  included  in  the  present  con- 
tracts. 

(5)  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has  already 
indicated  to  the  House  that  his  department 
has  stepped  up  its  activity  in  relation  to 
mineral  research. 

(6)  Mr.  Speaker,  we  considered  what  steps 
might  be  taken  in  terms  of  nuclear  energy 
in  this  province  by  Hydro,  to  which  I  referred 
before,  and  I  will  have  occasion  in  my  esti- 
mates to  make  further  reference. 

(7)  We  continued  to  press  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear 
energy  centre  in  Elliot  Lake. 

(8)  We  are  investigating  now,  through  the 
research  council,  to  see  how  it  is  best 
to  be  carried  out  that  we  should  find,  if  we 
can,  other  uses  to  which  our  uranium  oxide 
may  be  put,  such  as  in  terms  of  steel,  so  that 
we  may  assist  the  industry  directly  in  that 
way. 

(9)  We  urged  the  companies  to  establish 
their  own  forum  for  research  and  marketing, 
so  as  to  also  help  themselves,  and  they  have 
commenced  this  and  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  it.  I  am  hoping  it  can  be  announced 
very  soon.  The  early  progress  has  been 
completed  and  has  been  very  successful  to 
date. 

(10)  We  have  taken  it  to  be  something  that 
we  felt  .was  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  that 
the  federal  government  should  do  away  with 
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bilateral  contracts,  but  I  will  refer  to  that  at 
a  later  date.  We  think  that  this  might  be 
helpful  to  the  uranium  industry. 

(11)  We  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  give  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  enrichment  of  uranium.  It  is  not 
the  answer,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  answer. 
But  it  may  ultimately,  in  a  number  of  years, 
say,  5  or  7  or  8  years  from  now,  be  very 
helpful  in  developing  our  own  uranium 
markets. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  steps  in  a  very 
general  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  hon.  col- 
leagues will  speak  at  a  later  time  this  after- 
noon   in    connection    with    these. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  hon.  members  in 
conclusion,  these  are  the  projects  that  we  are 
working  upon.  If  there  are  other  avenues 
or  other  areas  in  which  work  can  be  done, 
we  welcome  every  constructive  suggestion 
which  is  made  in  this  House.  I  am  confident 
that  the  persons  who  are  most  affected  by  this 
serious  problem  will  also  look  on,  with  some 
gratitude  and  confidence,  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  matter  is  treated. 

There  will  be  a  contraction  of  population 
at  Elliot  Lake  and  the  Bancroft  areas,  at 
Elliot  Lake  in  any  event,  and  this  is  inevi- 
table because   of  the  world  demand. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  future  is  not 
one  of  pessimism.  We  feel  that  there  are 
problems  to  be  met,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  carry  our  load  in  meeting  them.  We 
helped  to  create  Elliot  Lake  for  Elliot  Lake 
and  for  Elliot  Lake  people  and  the  Bancroft 
areas  for  Bancroft  and  the  Bancroft  people. 
We  believe  in  those  communities,  and  we 
believe  in  their  people,  and  we  believe  in 
their  joint  future.  We  welcome  every  serious 
recommendation  and  we  intend  to  follow 
them  up. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  elected  representative  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin,  the  riding  I  have  repre- 
sented in  this  House  for  the  past  15  years, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  a  matter 
which  I  am  well  aware  is  one  of  great  Concern 
to  the  hon.  members  on  both  sides  of  this 
House. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Elliot  Lake,  which  will  follow  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  government 
to  purchase  uranium  elsewhere  unless   swift 


and  concerted  action  is  taken  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  action  can  be 
taken,  as  I  am  equally  convinced  that  Elliot 
Lake  does  not  have  to  become  a  ghost  town. 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  hon.  mem- 
bers will  know  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
Elliot  Lake,  but  perhaps  not  all  will  know 
all  the  facts. 

At  considerable  cost  to  the  government, 
this  town  today,  which  represents  a  total 
investment  and  assets  amounting  to  nearly 
$500  million  was  carved  out  of  rock,  boulders 
and  hardwood  bush,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
dire  needs  of  the  United  States,  which  at  that 
time  required  uranium  for  many  different 
purposes. 

Elliot  Lake  is,  today,  Canada's  model  town 
of  ultra-modern  and  purposeful  town  plan- 
ning, and  comprises  an  improvement  district 
of  some  390  square  miles. 

Under  the  supervision  of  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  3-man  board  of  trustees,  and  it 
provides  the  means  of  livelihood  to  24,900 
people,  of  whom  only  102  are  more  than 
60  years  of  age.     These  are  the  basic  facts. 

As  regards  the  uranium  contracts,  these 
were  signed  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  various  mines  of  the  area  in  1955  and 
1956,  and  they  extended  up  until  1962. 

Last  year,  the  federal  government  sug- 
gested a  stretch-out  period  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  help  in  the  survival  of 
Elliot  Lake.  My  own  view  is  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  mines  to  continue 
in  full  production  until   1962. 

My  reasoning  is  that,  under  the  present 
contract,  the  federal  government  is  paying 
roughly  $10.50  per  pound  for  uranium,  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  production  costs  in  the  area 
today  is  around  $3.52  per  pound.  Selling 
with  this  profit  margin  at  full  production  up 
until  1962,  the  mines  could  afford  to  sell  as 
low  as  possibly  $5  per  pound  and  certainly 
as  low  as  $6  per  pound. 

This  would  have  meant  security  to  the 
people  of  Elliot  Lake  and,  at  this  price*  the 
mines  or  the  federal  government  would  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  world  market  and 
possibly  undersell  other  uranium  producers 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  bring 
in  new  industry. 

Here  I  would  stress  that  perhaps  Elliot 
Lake  is  not  the  only  town  affected  in  the 
cut-back  of  the  uranium  production.  The 
whole  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  from 
Espanola,  through  Blind  River  and  Thessalon, 
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will  also  be  affected.  In  fact,  already  the 
dairy  farmers  who  supply  milk  from  the 
Manitoulin  Island  and  the  north  shore,  and 
those  who  supply  such  farm  produce  such  as 
potatoes,  butter  and  eggs,  have  already  felt 
the  effects  of  the  cut-back,  and  the  effects 
of  the  scare  which  the  stoppage  of  contracts 
has  produced. 

For  some  reason  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, there  is  a  widely  held  belief  that 
miners  can  never  work  at  anything  else  but 
mining.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  generally 
stressed  that,  with  the  closure  of  mines, 
miners  will  have  to  leave  this  area.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 

A  recent  trip  I  made  to  Elliot  Lake  has 
convinced  me  that  such  reasoning  is  com- 
pletely wrong  and  that,  when  the  need  arises, 
miners,  like  most  other  men,  can  turn  their 
energy  and  skills  to  other  fields.  This,  I 
believe,  will  happen  at  Elliot  Lake  and  other 
towns   similarly   affected. 

Our  problem,  and  the  problem  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  is  clearly  that  of  introducing 
new  industry  and  new  enterprise  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  affected  areas.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  remind  the  hon.  members 
that  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

During  the  past  month,  there  have  been 
delegations  from  Espanola,  as  well  as  Elliot 
Lake.  They  have  had  meetings  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  regard- 
ing a  proposed  school  hospital  for  retarded 
children  which  is  to  be  built  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  understand  that  this  would  require 
a  staff  of  from  225  to  250  people,  and  that 
some  600  children  would  be  looked  after. 
I  feel  that  either  Elliot  Lake  or  Espanola 
would  be  the  most  suitable  location. 

These  same  delegations  have  talked  also 
with  the  hon.  Attorney-General  regarding 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  police  college. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Elliot  Lake  and 
north  shore  areas  would  be  particularly  suited 
to  the  purpose  in  view  of  their  central  location 
in  the  province. 

One  factor  for  consideration  is  that  it 
should  be  close  to  a  university.  Well,  we 
have  this  at  Sudbury.  That  will  not  be  more 
than  65  miles  from  Gamier  college  which  is 
owned  by  the  federal  government.  This 
property  consists  of  1,200  acres  and  vacant 
buildings  which  has  been  closed  for  between 
3  and  4  years. 

The  main  building,  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  more  than  200  students,  is  a 
3-storey  structure  that  measures  230  feet  by 
80  feet.  There  are  several  other  buildings, 
including  a  skating  rink  and  a  community 
centre. 


There  is  another  locality  which,  perhaps 
I  should  have  mentioned  earlier,  is  directly 
affected  by  the  cut-back  in  the  uranium  pro- 
duction. I  refer  to  the  town  of  Spanish  to 
which  special  consideration  should  be  given. 

Three  years  ago  a  townsite  was  built  there 
for  residents  who  were  employed  locally  at 
the  Cutler  plant  operated  by  Noranda  in  pro- 
ducing sulphuric  acid  for  the  mines.  When 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  need,  this  plant 
will,  of  necessity,  have  to  close.  When  it 
does,  the  700  men  presently  employed  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  are  matters 
which  pose  special  problems  for  us  and  the 
federal  government.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  problems  that  can  be  solved, 
I  would  stress  again  that  we  do  not  have 
much  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  appreciate 
the  interest  already  shown  by  this  government 
through  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and 
other  departments.  I  am  personally  most 
anxious  to  know  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment intends  to  do  about  the  situation  that 
faces  us. 

The  one  thing  of  which  I  am  absolutely 
sure  is  that  this  government,  this  great  and 
generous  government  of  Ontario,  guided  as  it 
is  by  the  most  able  and  distinguished  Prime 
Minister,  will  not  permit  Canada's  most 
modern  model  town  to  deteriorate  to  a 
deserted  derelict  inhabited  only  by  the  ghost 
of  former  prosperity.  I  know,  too,  that  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  have  the  full  support  of  my  dis- 
tinguished hon.  friends  who  occupy  the 
Opposition  benches. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  this  afternoon  in  the  comment  that 
was  made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, that  new  industries  were  desired  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  district. 

Perhaps  I  have  a  little  information  at  this 
time,  that  will  not  only  interest  him  but 
indeed  this  House,  that  is  to  say  that  I 
have  had  some  conversations  with  the  hon. 
Robert  Winters,  the  president  of  Rio  Tinto, 
a  man  of  sincerity  of  purpose  and  great 
integrity.  He  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  learned 
to  admire  very  much,  as  the  result  of  the 
associations  I  had  with  him,  when  he  was 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  St. 
Laurent  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters  has  indicated  to  me  that 
there  are  certain  housing  accommodations  in 
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Elliot  Lake  which,  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
recommend  to  his  board  of  directors,  should 
be  made  available  to  new  industry  that  might 
wish  to  establish  in  this  area. 

Not  only  that,  he  has  said  that  the  cafeteria 
that  is  there,  fully  equipped  with  kitchen 
equipment,  could  also  be  made  available. 
Also,  I  should  tell  hon.  members  that,  in 
this  area,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water  for  both  industrial  and  domestic 
uses. 

Following  the  conference  I  had  with  hon. 
Mr.  Winters,  I  then  got  in  communication 
with  Mr.  N.  R.  Crump,  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  is  prepared  to  make  available 
his  industrial  section  to  work  with  the  trade 
and  industry  branch  of  my  department  of 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters  has  gone  along  to  say  that 
he  would  also  make  available  his  advisors  to 
see  if  we  can  get  together,  working  on 
what  I  would  call  the  ministerial  level  as  well 
as  the  administrative  level,  to  come  up  with 
a  formula  as  to  how  we  can  attract  new 
industry  to  this  area. 

What  we  propose  to  do,  as  far  as  my 
department  is  concerned,  is  to  name  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  T.  A.  C.  Tyrrell  as  the 
co-ordinating  chairman,  having  with  him  as 
his  advisors  the  director  of  the  trade  and 
industry  branch,  the  chairman  of  the  northern 
Ontario  economics  development  commission, 
to  meet  with  the  industrial  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  technical 
advisors  of  Rio  Tinto.  We  will  then  see 
if  we  can  get  a  blueprint  and  make  avail- 
able, not  only  to  the  United  States  through 
our  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  to 
the  United  Kingdom  through  Ontario  House 
as  represented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  P.  Armstrong; 
and  to  Europe,  Germany  and  other  countries, 
what  we  think  we  have  to  offer  in  that 
area. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  try  to  get,  for  instance,  chip 
board  plants,  industries  allied  to  mining.  We 
believe  if  necessary— and  indeed  if  any  sug- 
gestion is  made  by  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake— 
that  if  they  would  like  my  department  of 
government  to  establish  an  office  there,  that 
they  might  have  quick  approach  to  make 
known  their  problems  and  their  challenges, 
that  can  be  done.  We  are  quite  prepared,  as 
far  as  my  department  is  concerned,  to  work 
with  other  departments  of  the  government— 
with  private  industry— and  see  if  by  a  co- 
operative effort,  it  is  possible  to  get  new 
industry    for    the    Elliot    Lake    people    as    a 


result  of  canvassing   every   angle    and   every 
potential. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  hate  to  be  a  citizen  of  Elliot  Lake 
or  Bancroft  this  afternoon— for  two  reasons. 
One,  because  of  the  plight  those  communities 
face  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  pathetic 
nature  of  this   debate   so  far  this  afternoon. 

We  had  some  observations  from  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  expressions  of 
humanitarian  sentiment,  no  matter  how 
sincere,  are  no  substitute  for  policy.  He  gave 
us  no  policy  except  passing  on  the  proposals- 
that  were  given  to  him  from  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake  along  with  a  few  embroideries. 

Furthermore,  expressions  of  humanitarian 
sentiment  are  no  substitute  for  a  vigorous 
criticism  of  a  government  which  has  failed 
to  come  up  with  a  policy.  And  that  becomes 
more  and  more  clear  the  longer  we  listen 
this  afternoon.  We  have  listened  already, 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
who  presumably  is  most  responsible,  and  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. We  have  had  a  maximum  of  words 
and  promises.  We  have  had  a  minimum 
of    specific    projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  let  us  hear  the 
hon.  member's. 

Mr.  MacDonald;  I  will  get  to  it  in  a 
moment.  The  hon.  Minister  is  sitting  over 
there  in  the  seats  of  power,  where  presumably 
he  is  supposed  to  be  doing  something  about 
it.  We  just  had  at  the  moment  from  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
the  confession  that  he  is  out  looking  for  a 
blueprint  to  get  new  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a    question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
the  floor  and  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
speak  later  if  he  wants  to  hear  what  I  have 
said,  but  not  interrupt  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  not  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  I  have  a  real 
good  question  to  ask  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  I  have  stated  what 
I  have  to  say,  then  he  can  ask  me  a  question 
on  what  I  have  said,  instead  of  what  he 
wants  to  inject  into  the  debate. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  introduce  what 
you  said  one  year  ago  on  that  same  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  furthermore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  concerning  this  government  amend- 
ment, which  refers  to  commending  itself  for 
initiating  and  continuing  negotiations  with 
the  federal  government  to  obtain  industries 
and  construction— what  have  we  got  in  prac- 
tice? What  have  we  actually  got— other 
than  a  documentation  on  the  government's 
efforts  to  get  Ottawa  to  do  something,  and 
an  admission  that  they  have  done  nothing? 

Secondly,  the  amendment  refers  to  an 
exercise  of  available  legislation  to  assist  the 
residents  of  the  communities,  obtaining  addi- 
tional contract  tonnage  to  stretch  out  these 
operations.  Most  of  these  are  futile  pursuits, 
because  Ottawa  is  adamant.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister knows  it  is  futile  to  go  up  and  argue 
with  the  government  at  Ottawa  to  stretch 
these  contracts  out.  He  is  just  going  through 
the  motions,  as  an  alternative  to  coming 
forward  with  a  specific  programme. 

In  fact,  what  he  has  given  us  this  afternoon 
is  a  long  academic  dissertation  which  would 
have  been  fine,  if  it  was  lectures  1  and  2  in 
a  series  of  10  delivered  over  at  the  university 
on  the  background  and  economics  and  prob- 
lems of  the  uranium  industry.  But  it  is  not 
coming  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  this 
government  does  not  have  a  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  deal- 
ing with  this  non-politically  as  he  suggested? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  professing  to 
deal  with  it  non-politically,  as  the  hon.  Op- 
position leader  claimed.  I  am  not  indulging 
in  the  hypocrisy  of  saying  that  I  am  dealing  - 
with  it  non-politically,  and  then  spending 
most  of  my  time  attacking  the  government 
at  Ottawa.  These  are  the  kind  of  mental 
processes  that  I  just  cannot  appreciate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member's  pro- 
cesses were  really  outstanding  last  weekend. 
If  he  has  not  more  than  he  has  demonstrated 
thus  far,  he  will  not  add  anything  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obses- 
sion of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  with 
my  little  excursion  into  Kitchener  to  talk  to 
a  labour  council,  which  voted  unanimously 
in  favour  of  a  new  party,  is  something  to 
behold. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  well  for  us  to  recognize  this  basic  fact— that 


an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  important  issue 
has  been  postponed  now  for  about  5  to  6 
weeks.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  have  been  frustrated— efforts 
to  discuss  this  admittedly  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

It  has  been  frustrated  so  that  this  govern- 
ment could  at  least  go  through  the  motions  of 
scrambling  to  assemble  some  sort  of  a  policy. 
They  had  none  a  month  ago.  A  month  ago, 
at  best,  all  they  had  was  a  verbal  facade  of 
concern,  but  no  real  policy,  no  real  pro- 
gramme. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  hon.  mem- 
bers that  what  we  have  been  presented  with 
so  far  this  afternoon  is  still  no  programme. 
It  consists  of  bits  and  pieces  that  really  do 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  issue.  I  can  well 
believe  the  further  gloom  that  is  going  to 
create  in  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  hear  the  hon. 
member's  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  deal  with  the  government's  amend- 
ment rather  than  with  the  original  motion. 
I  want  to  do  so  because  I  think  this  is  clearly 
what  the  House  must  give  attention  to,  and 
I  want  to  submit  that  we  ultimately  should 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  how  the  hon.  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  will  vote  on  it,  and 
a  few  other  people,  if  they  are  really  con- 
cerned about  this  crisis. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  intention 
of  dwelling  at  great  length  on,  or  browbeating 
Ottawa,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  this,  I  think 
that  the  situation  in  Ottawa  can  be  perfectly 
summed  up  in  about  3  paragraphs,  which 
I  would  like  to  quote  and  let  that  matter 
rest  there.  From  an  article  in  yesterday's 
issue  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  by  John 
Bird,  I  quote: 

The  Diefenbaker  government's  unwilling- 
ness to  face  up  to  trouble  until  a  crisis 
breaks  about  its  ears  is  once  again  illus- 
trated in  the  uranium  contracts  at  Elliot 
Lake,  as  it  was  in  the  Arrow  cancellation. 

Just  now,  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
is  up  in  arms  over  the  revelation  that,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  the  Diefenbaker 
government  only  addressed  one  formal 
communication  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, pressing  for  continuation  of 
uranium  purchases  by  exercising  all  or  some 
of  the  options  between  1962  and  1966. 
But  this  is  only  the  latest  wrinkle  in  a 
long  record  of  government  inaction.    This 
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derived,  first  of  all,  from  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  con- 
sequently a  failure  to  react  adequately. 

Now,  I  think  no  further  words  are  required 
to  sum  up  what  has  been  done  at  Ottawa,  or 
the  failure  of  a  policy  at  Ottawa. 

The  second  reason  why  I  do  not  want  to 
concentrate  my  fire  on  Ottawa  is  that,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  this  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility. What  this  government  is  doing— 
in  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  spends  about  50 
per  cent,  of  his  time  documenting  a  case 
against  Ottawa  for  not  doing  something. 

Now,  this  is  the  age-old  business.  It  used 
to  be  the  buck  passing  between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  but  in  this  province  the  buck 
passing  goes  on  between  governments  of  even 
the  same  political  complexion.  Back  in  the 
days  of  Hepburn  and  King,  as  now  with 
Frost  and  Diefenbaker,  the  buck  is  passed  to 
Ottawa,  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  grips 
and  doing  something  about  it  right  here. 
The  net  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  neither 
Ottawa  nor  this  government  does  anything 
about  it. 

Well,  Ottawa  is  a  little  bit  beyond  our 
control  here.  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
go  ahead  and  deal  with  his  political  creation 
in  Ottawa— and  what  a  monster  it  has  grown 
into  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  This  is 
the  government's  responsibility,  and  if  he  can 
get  anything  done— fine. 

But  let  us  deal  with  the  issue  right  in 
this  House  here.  A  day  or  so  ago,  the  hon. 
Minister  threw  out  a  challenge.  This  chal- 
lenge was  that  we  in  the  Opposition  should 
present  our  programme  for  meeting  this 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  no  such  thing, 
Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did,  he  did.  It  was 
right  after  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  risen 
and  said  that  he  did  not  want  a  debate 
during  the  mining  estimates,  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  it  for  consideration  at  a  later 
date.  If  the  hon.  Minister  has  forgotten 
that  quickly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  hear  the  hon. 
member's  suggestions,  he  has  not  mentioned 
one  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admit  that 
the  hon.  Minister's  challenge  is  a  very  valid 
one— a  very  fair  challenge. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  theory  injected  into 


the  debates  in  this  House  during  the  past 
week,  in  reference  to  Plato,  who  died  more 
than  2,000  years  ago,  more  than  1,000  years 
before  Parliament  originated,  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Opposition  is  just  to  criticize. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  function  of  the 
Opposition  is  to  present— within  the  difficulties 
and  the  limitations  of  an  Opposition  party 
which  has  not  access  to  all  the  information 
and  resources  of  the  government— to  present 
at  least  the  framework  of  its  own  alternative 
programme. 

We  cannot  fill  in  all  the  details,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  fill  in  that 
detail. 

Presenting  such  a  programme  is  what  I 
want  to  do  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  two  aspects  to  this  programme,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  one  aspect  might  be  described  as  the 
emergency  programme  required  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  that  is  now  faced  by  these  com- 
munities. In  dealing  with  this  crisis,  I  think 
that  we  have  3  groups  that  we  have  to  look 
after.  We  have  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  corporations,  the  workers,  and,  thirdly, 
the  municipalities.  I  want  to  take  a  look  at 
each. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  corporations. 
There  is  not  too  much  of  a  problem  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  this  reason.  These 
corporations  invested,  as  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  noted,  some  $325  million,  but 
these  corporations  are  operating  on  contracts 
—particularly  those  that  are  going  to  survive— 
which  will  mean  that  total  investment  will 
come  back  by  the  end  of  these  contracts  in 
1962-1963. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  that  is  right— I  am 
sure.  And  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  not  found  that  in  all  his  discussions 
since  studying  the  thing,  he  is  pretty  far  from 
reality.    I  am  sure  I  am  right,  Mr,  Speaker. 

I  will  concede  this— if  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  referring  to  some  of  the 
smaller  marginal  companies,  admittedly  they 
are  going  by  the  board.  They  are  going  by 
the  board  precisely  in  the  way  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  ruthlessly  operates.  Once 
we  get  into  this  sort  of  crisis,  what  happens 
is  that  the  big  companies  gobble  up  the 
smaller  ones,  to  establish  something  closer  to 
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a  monopoly  hold  in  the  position,  with  a  few 
of  the  giants  in  the  field.  This  is  what  is 
happening  at  the  present  time. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry 
unduly  about  the  corporations,  because  the 
corporation  situation  is  sorting  itself  out. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  big  ones  that  survive  are  not  going  to 
have  any  risks  involved  at  all,  because  those 
risks  will  have  been  completely  met  by  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  5-year  contracts.  So  let 
us  not  worry  unduly  for  the  corporations. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  consideration  of  the  plight  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  I  do  want  to  refer  to  in  reference 
to  this  government.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  recapitulate  it  along 
with  his  speech  this  afternoon. 

On  page  415  of  Hansard  on  February  16, 
among  7  other  points  that  he  listed  as  repre- 
sentations which  he  had  made— representations 
to  the  government  at  Ottawa— is  this  one: 

I  stated  that  we  believe  that  the  Cana- 
dian interest  would  be  best  served  if  the 
Crown-owned  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refin- 
ing Company  ceased  to  mine  uranium  in 
competition  with  private  firms,  and  that 
the  undelivered  part  of  the  contracts  should 
be  spread  among  the  private  producers 
throughout  Canada. 

I  want  to  analyze  that  for  just  one  moment, 
because  here  is  another  instance  of  the 
doctrinaire  free-enterprise  approach. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  against  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  I  am  against 
it.     I  am  against  it  for  this  reason. 

Surely  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  workers  involved.  There 
are  workers  employed  by  Eldorado.  The  hon. 
Minister  suggests  they  be  sacrificed  along 
with  all  of  the  public  investments. 

This  doctrinaire  free-enterprise  government 
thinks  that  it  is  meeting  the  situation  by 
having  fired  or  dismissed  a  few  workers  that 
happen  to  work  for  a  publicly  owned  enter- 
prise, in  order  that  those  in  the  private 
companies  will  be  able  to  maintain  theirs  for 
a  little  longer. 

This  is  no  solution,  coming  from  a  govern- 
ment that  professes  to  have  a  broad  Canadian 
outlook.  The  only  reason  for  pushing  this 
is  because  Eldorado  happens  to  be  outside 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Certainly,  I  am  primarily  interested  in 
Ontario,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


and  I  am  not  going  to  set  off  one  part  against 
the  other. 

I  have  dealt,  as  far  as  I  wish  to,  with  the 
question  of  corporations.  I  want  to  turn 
now  to  the  question  of  the  workers  involved. 
The  solution  for  the  corporations  has  been 
worked  out.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  looked  after.    It  is  all  worked  out  now. 

Since  we  have  looked  after  the  corporations, 
except  the  little  ones  that  have  been  gobbled 
up  by  the  big  ones,  and  have  just  become 
the  victims  of  the  big  ones,  let  me  move 
on  now  to  the  workers. 

I  want  to  suggest  two  or  three  points  here, 
Mr.  Speaker.  One  is  that,  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister suggests,  the  workers  should  get  sever- 
ance pay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  one 
step  further.  Why  should  not  this  severance 
pay  be  non-taxable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  was  one  of  the 
representations  we  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  the  hon.  Minister 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  he  repeat  it  this 
afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  think  it  was 
specifically— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  argues 
that  it  should  be  non-taxable— fine,  I  concede 
him  the  point,  but  I  thought  he  was  just 
talking  about  severance  pay. 

I  submit  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  workers 
who  are  now  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
hardships  involved  in  the  transition  to  other 
work,  should  get  the  kind  of  tax  concession, 
at  least  for  their  severance  pay,  that  is 
given  to  this  industry  for  the  first  3  years 
when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  corporation 
tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  item  with  regard 
to  the  workers  is  that  with  reference  to 
severance  pay  and  unemployment  insurance, 
it  should  be  possible  to  pay  them  concur- 
rently. We  have  a  situation  at  the  moment- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  nothing  new 
here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  I  did  not  interrupt 
him    when    he    was    speaking— certainly    the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  men- 
tion it  a  little  earlier- 
Mr.   Wintermeyer:   I   did  mention  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  a  situation  at 
the  moment  in  which  if  the  severance  pay  is 
given,  then  the  unemployment  insurance  is 
not  available  until  the  severance  pay  has 
been  expended.  And  once  again  I  suggest 
the  families  who  are  faced  with  the  problems 
of  getting  established  again  should  be  able 
to  get  whatever  little  nest-egg  this  may 
represent,  to  tide  them  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  recommended 
that  also. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  third  point,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
hard-and-fast  answers  to  this,  but  I  sug- 
gest the  government  should  face  up  to  it- 
is  protection  of  the  investment  of  the  workers 
and  the  small  businessmen  in  these  various 
communities. 

Now  I  was  very  interested  in  reading  a 
Canadian  Press  dispatch  of  March  9,  from 
Peterborough,  which  stated: 

The  Canadian  Dyno  Mines  executive 
townsite  built  in  the  wilderness  45  miles 
north  of  here  was  put  up  for  sale  today 
at  less  than  half  of  its  building  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  Eldorado  would 
give  some  tonnage  back  to  Bancroft,  that 
need   not   necessarily   have   happened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  then  he  would  find 
that  Eldorado  workers  would  be  out.  The 
hon.  Minister  just  wants  to  shift  the  brunt, 
shift  it  a  little  instead  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  everybody  take  the 
brunt.  There  are  no  brunts  in  Saskatchewan 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  go  ahead 
with  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  happened  to  have 
been  invited  up  into  the  Bancroft  area  about 
a  month  ago,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  at  first-hand  the  problems  faced  at  the 
present  time  in  this   community. 

In  fact,  I  was  invited  to  receive  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  people  who  live  in  the  townsite 
around  the  end  of  Lake  Paudash  in  Cardiff 
and  Faraday  townships,  people  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  did  not  feel  that  they 
wanted  to  send  this  directly  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  because  it  would  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  and  no  one  would  hear  any- 
thing  about   it. 

The  rules  of  the  House  did  not  permit  its 
tabling  here,  so  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East  raised  it  in  the  House. 

But  the  problem  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this, 
and  I  wish  that  some  of  the  hon.  members, 


if  they  have  not  done  so,  would  go  into 
these  communities,  and  see  them  for  them- 
selves. 

I  went  into  the  homes  of  miners,  homes 
for  which  the  shell  had  been  built.  The 
rest  of  the  house  had  not  been  finished, 
and  they  were  not  proceeding  to  finish  the 
house,  because  why  should  they?  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  this  home  now?  No- 
body is  willing  to  buy  it,  even  if  it  were 
finished,    so    why    should   they    invest   more? 

I  went  into  the  home  of  one  man,  for 
example,  who  is  58  years  of  age  now.  He 
had  moved  down  two  or  three  years  ago  from 
Timmins,  and  invested  his  life  savings  in  a 
new  home  for  himself,  and  another  home 
for   one   of  his   neighbours. 

Now  he  faces  the  prospect,  at  58  years 
of  age,  that  he  is  going  to  be  turned  out. 
He  has  to  look  for  other  work,  leaving  his 
life  savings  behind  him.  He  will  be  lucky 
if  he  gets  50  per  cent,  of  his  investment 
back. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  should  face  up  to.  We  have 
already  worked  out— in  fact  it  was  worked 
out  in  advance  through  their  contract— an 
underwriting  of  the  security  of  the  corpora- 
tions involved,  so  that  they  get  all  of  their 
capital  investment  back  inside  of  5  years. 

I  submit  it  becomes  the  obligation  of  this 
government  to  do  something,  to  make  certain; 
that  the  worker  and  the  small  businessman, 
who  has  gone  into  these  communities  now, 
is  not  going  to  see  his  life  savings  go  down 
the  drain. 

Now  what  is  going  to  be  done  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  But  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  one  area  in  which  the 
government  must  do  something.  In  fact, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  received  urgent 
pleas  from   some  of  his  own  constituents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  member 
has  a  suggestion,  help  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  this  debate  is 
over,  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  the  govern- 
ment what  it  is  willing  to  do  to  meet 
the  investment  of  the  worker  and  the  small 
businessman,  now  that  they— along  with 
their  friends  in  Ottawa— have  met  the  invest- 
ment   of   the    corporations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  agree  that,  after 
we  consider  the  problem  of  the  corporation 
which  has  been  met,  and  after  we  have 
considered  the  problems  of  the  workers  on 
these  two  or  three  points  that  I  have  raised, 
that  our  basic  problem  is   still  the  common 
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problem  that  they  all  share  in  the  munici- 
pality. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  debated  this  a  little  earlier  in  this  session, 
to  hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  a  very 
vigorous  way,  state  what  he  felt  should  be 
the  answer  for  these  municipalities.  He 
pointed  out  that,  under  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  government  at  Ottawa, 
this  was  going  to  be  a  long-term,  permanent 
development  and— I  would  add,  under  the 
encouragement  from  this  government,  too— it 
was  logical  for  the  people  involved  to  assume 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  permanent 
development. 

Yet  what  did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Well,  quoted  on  page  426,  with  reference 

to  the  community  in  which  the  Dyno  Mines 

happen  to  be  situated,  this  is  what  he  said: 

The  Dyno  Mine  is  employing  at  present 

some  300  or  400  men,  and  that  mine  is 

in   one   part   of   the   little   bush   township 

of   Cardiff.      That   mine   just   services   the 

people  who  are  working  as  a  result  of  that 

contract.     It  has  been  necessary  to  erect 

schools  and  to  build  roads  and  things  of 

that  sort. 

Now  I  say,  sir— with  all  the  strength  that 
is  in  me— I  say  that  is  grossly  unfair  to 
transfer  that  contract  from  that  area  and 
leave  those  people  high  and  dry.  And  I 
would  say  that  if  the  federal  government 
does  that,  then  the  federal  government 
ought  to  pay  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that,  in 
the  instances  of  communities  from  which  the 
contract  has  been  transferred  in  this  stretch- 
out programme,  and  in  the  interest  of  com- 
munities where  there  has  to  be  a  reduction 
in  the  work  force,  so  that  the  municipality 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says 
vigorously:  "Ottawa  should  do  something 
about  it." 

Well,  what  has  Ottawa  done  about  it? 
What  prospects  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  Ottawa  is  going  to  do  anything  about 
the  contract?  He  has  no  prospects  at  all. 
In  other  words,  what  he  was  doing,  once 
again— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  we  get  more  than 
the  hon.  member  is  proposing.  What  did  he 
think  about— 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Do  not  dramatize  the  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  dramatizing  the 
thing.     I  can  say,  after  the  deadly  perform- 


ance earlier  this  afternoon  in  this  debate,  that 
some  drama  is  required  on  the  situation.  I 
hope  there  will  be  something  other  than 
drama  in  what  I  have  to  say,  but  certainly 
this   government   has   not   provided  it. 

Well,  from  the  Liberals  we  got  sentimen- 
talism  instead  of  anything  by  way  of  a 
programme. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this  in 
reference  to  the  problem  of  the  municipali- 
ties. I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  right 
when  he  says  that  Ottawa  has  to  assume 
some  responsibility  for  these  things. 

But  let  me  go  one  step  further— if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  cannot  get  his  fellow  Conser- 
vatives in  Ottawa  to  do  something,  then  this 
government  has  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
And  the  reason  why  it  must,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this: 

If  Ottawa  does  not  do  anything,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  bankrupt  communities 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Municipalities  are  our  creatures, 
and  if  circumstances  are  such— because  of  a 
failure  of  the  Tories  in  Ottawa  to  act— then 
whether  this  government  does  anything  or 
not,  ultimately  it  is  going  to  have  the  baby 
on  its  doorstep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  we  always  have  to 
pay  the  bill  down  here.  Did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  know  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  the  government  is  ultimately  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  this,  in  the  absence  of 
action  by  Ottawa— and  along  with  them  I 
have  no  hope  that  Ottawa  is  going  to  act, 
they  are  going  to  pursue  this  in  a  good  Tory 
fashion— this  government  cannot  escape  its 
responsibilities. 

Since  we  cannot  escape  it  ultimately,  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we 
should  face  up  to  it  now,  giving  some  state- 
ment by  way  of  underwriting  these  com- 
munities and  their  financial  obligations  so 
that  the  gloom  will  be  dispelled— so  that  they 
can  meet  what  I  think  is  a  very  significant 
paragraph  in  the  Elliot  Lake  brief,  the  final 
paragraph   of  which   reads   as   follows: 

It  is  most  important  that  an  announce- 
ment be  made  soon  assuring  the  people  in 
Elliot  Lake  of  a  future.  Such  action  will 
dissipate  the  existing  fear  complex  and  will 
give  value  back  to  the  realty  assets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  is 
an  expert  on  everything.  I  just  talk  on  my 
department. 
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Mr.  Bryden:    He  had  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  on  my  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
terms  of  specifics,  I  want  to  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  specific  proposals  which  people 
from  Elliot  Lake  have  suggested,  by  way  of 
something  that  this  government  might  do. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  government  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  them,  because  they  have  other 
factors  to  take  into  account. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  in 
noting  that  the  delegation  from  Elliot  Lake, 
which  visited  all  parties  in  the  House,  sug- 
gested that  from  the  federal  government  there 
might  come  action  on  the  research  centre,  on 
a  vocational  training  school,  on  a  national 
park,  on  assistance  in  building  of  roads,  on 
assurance  that  no  contracts  would  be  moved 
from  the  area,  on  assistance  in  finding  new 
industries,  and  finally,  continued  effort  to 
find  additional  uranium  markets. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  these  specific 
proposals,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  as  research 
centre  and  national  park  and  vocational  train- 
ing school,  are  not  going  to  provide  very 
much  employment.  I  believe  the  figure  was  a 
few  hundred  at  the  most  in  the  research 
centre,  if  it  were  to  be  located  in  Elliot  Lake. 

So  I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  proposals  do  not  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  a  working  force  which, 
we  are  told,  is  going  to  dwindle  from  9,000 
in  the  next  6  years  down  to  either  300,  the 
figure  that  was  quoted  earlier,  or  to  1,500 
which  was  quoted  by  the  hon.  Minister. 

However,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Elliot  Lake  delegation  made  with 
regard  to  the  provincial  government— retarded 
children's  homes,  police  college— well,  I  sus- 
pect there  are  going  to  be  other  competing 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account. 

But  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  this  govern- 
ment to  speak  up,  and  speak  up  quickly,  so 
that  if  these  are  projects  found  to  be  suitable 
for  Elliot  Lake,  when  it  examines  not  only 
Elliot  Lake's  needs  but  the  long-term  future 
and  needs  of  these  projects,  fine.  But  let 
us  have  an  answer  on  it  soon  instead  of 
further  procrastination. 

The  brief  goes  on: 

Provincial  parks,  assistance  in  establish- 
ing roads,  reviewing  the  municipal  tax 
structure,  reviewing  the  municipal  zoning 
and  regulatory  bylaws. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  disturb- 
ing thing  about  these  proposals  is  that  the 


amount  of  employment  that  is  going  to  be 
provided  by  any  one  of  these  suggestions— 
apart  from  new  industry  or  apart  from  dis- 
covering new  mineral  resources  that  might 
become  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
area— the  prospects  for  further  employment 
there  are  very,  very  limited. 

Therefore  the  real  challenge  to  this  govern- 
ment is  to  get  into  action— and  not  just  be 
looking  for  a  blueprint  for  industry. 

In  fact,  they  have  to  violate  their  own 
basic  tenets  of  free  enterprise,  which  would 
just  let  industry  drift  in  if  it  wants  or  drift 
out  if  it  wants. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  dilemma  they  face. 
They  have  to  act  in  contradiction  to  their 
basic  philosophy,  which  they  always  have  to 
do  when  they  must  come  to  grips  with  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  the  long-term 
search  for  the  answer  to  the  Elliot  Lake  and 
the  Bancroft  situation,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
hon.  members  that  the  answer  here  is  basically 
the  development  of  the  civilian  market. 

I  was  very  interested— and  I  think  it  is  a 
real  contribution  that  was  made  to  the  public 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  this  whole 
problem— a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  hon. 
Minister  informed  this  House  that,  by  1980, 
we  expect  to  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
some  21  million  kilowatts  of  power,  almost 
equally  divided  between  thermo  plants  burn- 
ing coal,  between  electric  power  and  between 
atomic  power. 

To  get  this  into  perspective,  each  of  those 
7  million  kilowatts  is  in  excess  of  our  total 
energy  resources  at  the  moment,  which  are 
only  6  million  kilowatts. 

However,  what  was  most  startling,  just 
shattering  an  illusion  that  many  people  were 
living  with,  is  that  the  7  million  kilowatts  of 
energy  which  we  were  going  to  be  producing 
in  the  year  1980— one  million  kilowatts  more 
than  we  are  now  using  in  the  whole  province 
of  Ontario— will  require  only  800  tons  of 
uranium.  In  other  words,  5  per  cent,  of  our 
present  production. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking  a 
look  at  the  long-term  solution  to  this  problem 
in  terms  of  the  civilian  market,  the  first  step 
that  is  necessary  is  to  dispel  the  illusion  that 
an  overwhelming  number  of  people  are  living 
with,  that  atomic  power  is  the  answer  to  the 
use  of  our  uranium.  Clearly  it  is  not.  The 
amount  to  be  used  is  small— just  5  per  cent, 
of  our  present  production. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  if  EURATOM,  for 
example,  were  to  build  its  programme  up 
as  high— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  even  if  EURATOM 
gets  into  operation— those  countries  are  now 
developing  their  own  resources  of  uranium, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  conference  that  the 
hon.  Minister  sponsored  in  January— I  do  not 
think  the  international  market  for  uranium 
is  going  to  be  that  great. 

I  want  to  submit  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  civilian  market  for  uranium  is  going  to  be 
found  to  the  greatest  extent,  not  in  atomic 
power  at  all,  but  in  other  ways. 

I  think  the  real  analogy  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this:  The  uranium  industry  today  is  faced 
with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  situation  as 
the  nickel  industry  was  faced  with  after 
World  War  I.  The  nickel  industry  came  into 
being  as  a  child  of  the  war.  It  was  producing 
for  war  needs,  and  when  peace  came  in  1918, 
it  was  suddenly  faced  with  a  great  productive 
capacity,  and  no  civilian  market. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  research  were  invested 
by  the  industries  involved  into  developing 
a  civilian  market.  The  government  co-oper- 
ated in  developing  a  civilian  market,  until 
today  nickel  is  used  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable article  around  our  homes  and 
industry. 

If  this  is   a  valid  analogy,   Mr.   Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  all  true,  but 
it  does  not  help  us  in  our  immediate  situation. 

.  Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  can  make  his  speech  a 
little  bit  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  does  not  help  in  the 
immediate  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will,  because  the  prob- 
lem is  this.  We  were  told  at  the  atomic 
conference  sponsored  by  this  government 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  put 
into  research  for  a  civilian  market,  either  by 
the  industry  or  government,  up  until  now 
is  piddling.    It  is  very,  very  little. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  these  com- 
panies, who  have  their  investment  under- 
written and  are  going  to  get  every  dollar  in 
capital  back  in  1962,  are  still  not  putting 
very  much  into  research. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  conference  may 
be  the  bringing  together  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  research  programme. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
of   the    hon.    Minister    of    Energy    Resources 


as  reported  in  Hansard,  on  page  417,  when 
he  spelled  out  what  the  potential  civilian 
possibilities  might  be.  On  page  417,  item 
No.  7,  just  let  me  read  it: 

We  are  at  the  moment,  through  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources,  study- 
ing how  we  and  the  Ontario  research 
foundation  can  assist  in  developing  the 
uses  to  which  uranium  can  be  put,  for 
example,  to  improve  steel  alloys.  I  would 
want  to  point  out  to  this  House  at  once 
that  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  quality 
of  low-grade  steel  by  using  perhaps  a 
quarter-pound  of  uranium  per  ton.  It  is 
also  possible  to  increase  steel's  tensile 
strength  by  using  4  pounds  of  uranium  in 
a  ton  of  steel.  This  may  well  turn  out, 
if  it  is  successful,  to  be  cheaper  than  any 
other  alloy  metals.  Also,  it  is  possible  to 
enhance  the  fatigue  resistance  factor  of 
steel  by  mixing  refined  uranium  with 
steel.  Lastly,  we  think  it  may  be  possible 
to  render  steels  more  resistant  to  corrosion 
by  the  introduction  of  refined  uranium 
into    the    steel. 

Now,    here    is    a    whole    range    of    civilian 
possibilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
recall  and  captured  accurately  a  statement 
that  was  made  at  the  conference  down  in 
the  King  Edward  hotel— it  was  that  if  one 
of  these  potential  uses  could  become  a  reality, 
namely,  the  use  of  uranium  as  an  anti- 
corrosive  in  steel— that  the  automobile  industry 
alone  could  use  13,000  tons  of  uranium  a 
year.  In  other  words  this  would  be  85  per 
cent,  of  our  present  production,  as  com- 
pared with  only  800  tons  required  for  atomic 
power  in  the  year  1980. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  quite  possible. 
That  is  why  the  picture  is  not  hopeless. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  agree  it  is  not 
hopeless.  But  now  I  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
another  aspect  of  it,  for  which  I  think  this 
government  is  very  responsible,  namely,  its 
failure— like  the  government  at  Ottawa— to 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  this  situation  early 
enough. 

For  example,  may  I  quote  again,  to  lay 
the  background  for  my  case,  from  page  411 
and  412  in  the  speech  that  the  hon.  Minister 
made  back  on  February  16.  He  quoted  from 
a  number  of  authorities  in  the  year  1955 
and  1956  who  had  issued  warnings  about  the 
future  uranium  market— indicating  that  we 
would  face  the  kind  of  situation  we  now 
have. 
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What  the  hon.  Minister  was  saying,  in 
effect,  was  that  the  industries  in  the  field, 
which  were  now  screaming  blue  murder,  had 
been  warned.  They  had  been  told  long 
before  the  blow  fell  last  November  with 
the    American    cancellation    of    options. 

"We  were  adequately  warned,"  the  hon. 
Minister  said.  How  were  they  warned? 
Well,  I  am  quoting  from  the  hon.  Minister 
on  page  411: 

1  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  we 
were  adequately  warned  that  the  condition 
of  oversupply  was  certain  to  develop  by 
a  series  of  public  statements,   as  follows: 

An  excerpt  from  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bennett,  at  that  time  as  I  recall,  president 
of  Eldorado,  to  the  Toronto  board  of  trade 
in  January,  1955.  And  this  is  what  Mr. 
Bennett  said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time  what 
the  demand  for  uranium  will  be  after 
March  31,  1962,  the  present  expiry  date 
of  the   guaranteed  market." 

Mr.   Bennett  went  on  to  say: 

"The  military  demand  may  continue  at 
the  present  rate  or  may  cease  altogether. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  a  situation 
in  which  there  is  still  government  buying 
but  on  a  reduced  scale.  Whatever  happens, 
it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  there  will 
be  some  requirements  for  uranium  for  use 
in  the  atomic  power  programmes  in  the 
early   1960's. 

"It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  uranium  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Canadian  atomic  power  programme  will 
take  up  only  a  small  part  of  our  potential 
production.  Consequently,  if  the  military 
requirement  ceases,  or  is  cut  back  sub- 
stantially, Canadian  producers  may  have 
to  look  to  export  markets,  and  should  expect 
to  meet  the  same  conditions  which  will 
avail  in  the  case  of  other  base  metals 
which   are  not  in  short  supply." 

Then  the  hon.  Minister  goes  one  step  further. 
He  quotes  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  in  a  state- 
ment in  this  matter  in  August,  1955,  in 
which    Mr.    Howe    said: 

However,  I  am  now  able  to  state  that 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  uranium 
which  will  be  purchased  under  the  special 
arrangement. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
the  hon.  Minister  to  get  up  and  to  say  to 
the  companies,  to  say  to  the  workers  involved, 
as  he  did  a  month  or  so  ago,  that  we  were 
warned  clearly,  that  the  military  requirements 


and  the  atomic  power  requirements  were 
going  to  be  such  that  they  would  not  need 
all  of  our  production,  and  therefore,  we 
should  have  looked  elsewhere. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  so,  too,  should  this 
government  have  looked  elsewhere.  If  this 
warning  made  now  to  industry  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  hindsight,  is  valid,  the  warning  is 
valid   for   this   government. 

What  did  this  government  do,  for  example, 
to  help  develop  a  civilian  market  or  any- 
thing  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  1958  the  hon. 
member  urged  us  to  build,  build,  build,  build. 
He  had  no  more  foresight  at  that  time  than 
we  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  This  government— 
and  admittedly  this  is  not  wholly  the  problem 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  because  I  will  agree, 
as  I  stated  in  the  committee  the  other  day, 
that  he  has  a  heritage  of  past  neglect  to 
live  and  cope  with— this  government  did 
nothing  for  4  or  5  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  matter  of 
privilege.  I  just  want  the  record  to  be 
correct. 

When  I  was  speaking,  and  from  which  the 
hon.  member  is  quoting,  I  think  if  he  looks 
he  will  see  the  statement  that  we  were 
adequately  advised,  was  a  quote  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist  who  was  the  head  of  Eldorado, 
and,  if  not,  the  parentheses  have  been  put 
in  the  wrong  place.  I  was  reading  from  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  transcript  of  statements  which  he 
made  during  the  conference  on  uranium  and 
nuclear  energy,  and  I  quoted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  question  is 
that  we,  the  "we"  is  being  computed  as  this 
government,  the  "we,"  actually  is  the  federal 
government    and    the    Eldorado. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will 
take  a  look— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  do  not  care 
what  he  looks  at,  he  has  read  Hansard,  he 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  are 
probably   right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look  at  column  2,  on  page 
411  you  will  find  that  we— Just  one  minute 
and   I  will  be  finished. 
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The  point  I  was  attempting  to  make,  before 
we  got  into  all  of  this  irrelevant  interruption 
here,  with  regard  to  who  was  responsible 
for  what— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  not  irrelevant,  it 
is  very  material. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —is  that  this  government, 
on  the  long-term  programme  of  developing  a 
civilian  market,  was  warned  like  everybody 
else  was  warned.  For  4  precious  years  it  did 
nothing  to  develop  all  the  possible  uses  of 


uranium   which   it   now   says  belatedly   may 
provide  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  the  government  programme.  It  is 
belated.  It  is  too  little  and  too  late.  It  is  a 
maximum  of  words  and  promises  and  a  mini- 
mum of  specific  projects  and  specific  assistance 
measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities which  are  now  faced  with  this 
crisis. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


RE  ELLIOT  LAKE-BANCROFT  CRISIS 

(continued) 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Manley),  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
this  afternoon,  and  I  go  along  with  them  in 
their  concern  for  the  troubles  that  have  beset 
Elliot  Lake.  But  I  do  not  follow  with  their 
thinking,  which  to  me  seems  to  be  rather 
gloomy  and  pessimistic. 

My  feeling  has  been  based  on  experience, 
in  the  Red  Lake  mining  field,  and  in  the 
Geraldton  gold  field,  and  others  in  my  area, 
when  they  did  fall  on  times  when  the  mines 
looked  to  be  having  a  very  quiet  dragging 
time  ahead  of  them. 

I  am  one  who  believes,  along  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
whom  I  want  to  compliment  on  that  very 
fine  dissertation  he  gave  this  afternoon,  on  the 
situation— that  the  future  of  Elliot  Lake  is 
far  from  one  that  should  beget  continual 
pessimism  in  this  House. 

Now,  I  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  and  he  expressed  a  policy  attributed 
to  this  government  of  "do  nothing"  and 
"vacillating"  and  other  words  which  he  made 
even  stronger  than  that,  as  usual,  and  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  had  to  offer,  he  said, 
"I  do  not  pretend  to  know." 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  did 
not  say  that  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  "I  do  not  pretend  to 
know." 

And  this  persiflage,  and  other  things  that 
he  used,  reminds  me  of  a  story,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  tell  it. 

It  is  about  a  lion  and  a  jackass,  and  this 
lion  and  the  jackass  were  out  in  the  deep 
jungle  and  they  were  both  very  hungry. 


They  passed  a  beautiful  field  of  lush  grass, 
and  the  Hon  said  to  the  jackass:  "Now,  look, 
you  go  in  there  and  have  a  good  feed,  and 
after  you  get  well  fed  and  feel  strong,  I  want 
you  to  bray  as  loud  as  you  possibly  can,  and 
scare  every  animal  out  of  there  and  I  will 
grab  one  of  the  fattest  ones  and  have  my 
feed." 

So  the  jackass  went  in  and  he  ate  his  fill 
and  then  he  started  to  bray  and  bray. 

Finally,  he  came  out  and  found  there  were 
no  animals  out  there,  and  he  said  to  the 
lion:  "Didn't  I  bray  loud  enough  to  scare 
them?"  The  Hon  said:  "Scare  them?  You 
would  have  scared  me  to  death  if  I  hadn't 
known  you  were  just  a  jackass." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  his  substitute  for 
policy,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  I  have  Hstened, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  great  deal  of  concern 
to  hear  this  gloom  spread,  and  I  am  concerned 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know  it  has  its 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  ElHot 
Lake,  who  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  that  area.  When  we  in  this  House  talk 
gloom  and  doom,  and  say  that  the  future  of 
that  field  is  done,  and  that  men  will  be  out 
of  work,  homes  will  be  broken  up,  and  the 
families  will  be  starving,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
tear  down  all  the  optimism  in  business  that 
has  been  built  up  in  that  wonderful  com- 
munity. 

So  I  think  we  should  watch  the  statements 
we  make  in  this  House,  and  keep  the  thing 
in  proper  perspective  because,  in  my  opinion, 
the  future  of  Elliot  Lake  is  far  from  black. 

Now,  this  government  has  been  accused  of 
doing  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  know 
this:  That  for  months  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment, our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost), 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney), 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  have  been  constantly 
called  in  to  try  to  work  out  something  that 
would  help  in  that  situation.  There  have 
been  constant  delegations  go  to  Ottawa  from 
this  government,  who  sat  down  with  the 
federal  officials  to  see  what  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  way  that  would  be  helpful. 
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And  in  my  own  department,  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  what  I  can.  I  have  made  constant 
studies,  our  officials  have  been  up  there,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have,  under 
consideration,  an  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial farm  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area. 

Some  4  years  ago,  a  temporary  camp  was 
opened— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  that  is  what  I 
find  with  the  Opposition,  this  constant 
ridicule. 

I  would  like  to  read  hon.  members,  although 
it  is  off  this  subject  and  I  will  not  take  the 
time  now,  an  answer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  who  talked  about  the 
school  of  crime  in  Guelph.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  editorial  from  his  own  paper.  I  will 
send  it  over  to  him.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
read  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  read  it.  The  editor 
always  says  nice  things  about  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Irresponsible  state- 
ments of  that  kind,  Mr.  Speaker,  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  province.  I  do 
not  think  that  hon.  members  should  be 
espousing  things  of  that  kind,  and  talking 
this  absolute  nonsense,  upsetting  the  minds  of 
people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  that 
he  get  a  referee  over  there,  because  every- 
body tries  to  get  on  the  ice  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): That  is  not  what  the  hon.  Minister 
told  me  privately,  he  said  we  were  doing 
excellently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  One  of  these  days, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  team  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  going  to  score  a  goal  against 
him  by  having  too  many  on  the  ice.  Get 
a  referee. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  hon.  Minister 
has  a  referee  over  there,  but  there  is  only 
one  on  the  ice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for 


the  Opposition  if  their  hon.  leader  was  to 
take  them  into  caucus  some  time  and  give 
them  a  real  talking  to.  It  might  do  a  lot 
of  good. 

Now  then,  some  4  years  ago,  a  temporary 
camp  was  opened  7  miles  north  of  Thessalon, 
at  what  is  known  as  McCreight's  Dam.  This 
camp  was  opened  to  alleviate  the  overcrowd- 
ing at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  jail. 

Now  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  jail  has  accom- 
modation for  35  males,  and  the  camp  at 
McCreight's  Dam  for  another  35.  This  gives 
a  combined  accommodation  for  both  jail  and 
camp  as  70. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  jail  popula- 
tion at  both  places  was  85  and,  at  times,  it 
reached  as  high  as  116,  and  is  constantly 
growing,  which  you  see  is  making  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  jail  and  McCreight's  Dam  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  population  that  is 
ever-growing  in  that  area. 

Now,  present  trends  would  indicate  that, 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  and  certainly  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  area,  our  institutional  facili- 
ties must  be  increased  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  number  of  offenders  committed  to  our 
custody. 

Now,  as  I  tell  you,  my  department  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  situation  in  this 
area  for  many  months,  not  yesterday,  but  for 
many  months.  I  would  like  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  remember  this,  that  I  was  asked 
months  ago  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility 
of  doing  anything  in  my  department  in  that 
area. 

Those  studies  have  been  going  on  in  the 
hope  of  helping  out  this  situation  in  Elliot 
Lake. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Just 
listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  if  the  hon. 
gentlemen  would  listen  and  not  yak,  yak,  yak 
—the  story  of  the  lion  and  the  jackass— they 
might  learn  something  from  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  He  has  one 
lion  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  why  those 
hon.  members  are  there.  My  department  has 
been  studying— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  have  one  lion,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite  are. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —for  many  months 
in  order  to  select  the  best  location  for  this 
new  institution. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  is  also  aware  of  the  situation, 
and  his  staff  will  be  ready  to  start  with  this 
plan,  and  so  forth,  if  all  of  our  studies  now 
being  carried  out  prove  the  feasibility  of  an 
institution  in  this  general  area.     I  am  told— 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  my 
hon.  friend  a  question?  Why  not  build  the 
institution  there,  that  he  is  planning  for 
Port  Arthur? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  what  has  Port  Arthur 
to  do  with  it?    Fort  William  is  the  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  consider  a  motion  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie)  to  close  the  one 
there  so  we  could  build  down  there.  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  he  would  do  that.  If  hon. 
members  can  suggest  that  to  him,  if  he  so 
desires— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  listened  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  about  that  on  tele- 
vision just  a  few  minutes  ago,  about  moving 
some  of  these  places  from  other  points,  so  let 
him  talk  to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William. 
It  might  be  worthwhile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  any  longer,  but  I  mentioned  it  to  show 
that  we  are  progressing  in  our  endeavours  to 
help  Elliot  Lake. 

Now,  if  we  can  start  this  before  too  long, 
and  give  something  to  them  that  will  help 
in  their  situation  at  the  present  time,  we  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  And  with  that,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  my  government  go 
along  100  per  cent.  They  have  suggested  it, 
and  they  will  follow  it  through  as  they  do 
in  all  of  these  depressed  areas,  in  trying  to 
help  out  the  little  people  of  this  province. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pass  a  few  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  great  problem  facing 
Elliot  Lake. 

I  would  say  firstly  that  many  of  the  men 
who  have  made  Elliot  Lake  were  former 
residents  of  northeastern  Ontario  where  I 
have  lived  for  many  years.  They  found  it 
convenient  to  change  from  the  old  gold 
mining  camps  of  northeastern  Ontario  to  this 
new  uranium  field,  which  seemed  to  hold  so 
much  promise  for  the  future,  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  it  was  known  that  contracts  were 
for  a  rather  limited  period  of  time. 

Now  the  department  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  head  has  considerable  interest 
in  the  Elliot  Lake  area.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  department,  through  an  arrangement  with 
a  well-known  forest  industry,  made  an 
arrangement  whereby  certain  timber  conces- 
sions were  set  aside  under  agreement  with  a 
company,  which  agreed  that  they  would, 
within  a  certain  period  of  time,  construct 
a  pulp  mill  in  the  Blind  River  area.  And  as 
hon.  members  know,  Elliot  Lake  is  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Blind  River. 

Now  there  was  a  decline  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  demand  for  pulp  and  paper  products. 

What  I  am  pleased  to  know  is  that  the 
year  1959  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the 
demands  for  pulp  and  paper  products.  I 
believe  that  the  production  of  the  Canadian 
mills  and  the  newsprint  mills— that  is  in  1959 
—was  about  the  same  figure  as  the  best  year, 
1956.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the 
possibility  of  the  erection  of  a  pulp  mill  in 
that  area  today  has  greater  chance  of  success 
than  it  had  a  few  years  ago. 

Now  that  is  one  matter  in  which  our 
department  is  very  greatly  interested,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pulp  mill  would  use  the  natural 
resources  that  we  have  in  that  area,  but  also 
that  today,  scientists  and  specialists  in  the 
field  of  newsprint  production  have  developed 
many  methods  of  using  more  waste  products 
from  the  forests  than  in  the  past.  Today, 
with  the  use  of  chippers  and  equipment  of 
that  kind,  many  smaller  trees  and  even 
branches  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper. 

So  we  are  working  towards  the  aim  that 
we  hope  that  this  company,  or  some  successor 
of  it,  will  see  that  the  economy  and  the 
economics  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince will  be  sufficient  that  the  construction  of 
this  mill  will  be  gone  into,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter  in  which 
my  department  is  greatly  interested— and 
something  in  which  we  have  not  just  become 
interested  recently  because  of  the  Elliot  Lake 
situation— is  the  matter  of  our  parks  pro- 
gramme. Some  few  years  ago,  this  province 
had  a  half-a-dozen  widely  separated  parks 
throughout  the  province.  Today  we  have 
approximately  100  parks,  either  in  the  process 
of  construction  or  in  full  operation. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  we  require  park 
facilities  is  the  great  area  served  by  highway 
No.    17    between    Sudbury    and    Sault    Ste. 
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Marie.  Now  we  have  two  parks  in  the  Sud- 
bury area,  so  that  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir. 
that,  following  our  policy  of  construction  of 
parks,  the  next  park  in  the  area  I  mention 
would  be  some  distance  from  Sudbury.  So 
we  have,  since  last  year,  been  giving  some 
considerable  attention  to  a  survey  of  that 
area  with  a  view  of  finding  suitable  land  for 
the  construction  of  our  park. 

We  do  prefer  to  have  our  parks  perhaps 
closer  to  the  main  travelled  highways  than 
25  miles,  but  there  is  very  little  suitable  land 
—at  least  from  the  report  which  I  have 
received  from  my  experts  in  the  parks  branch 
-along  the  north  shore  of  Georgian  Bay.  So 
we  are  considering  that  we  would  have  to 
change  our  policy  in  the  case  of  this  area 
by  having  our  park  located  more  inland— 
that  is,  a  greater  distance  from  the  main 
highway. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  travel  conditions  are 
proper  in  the  bush  this  spring,  we  are  going 
to  complete  our  examination  of  that  area 
between  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to 
locate  the  ground  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park. 

Now  I  realize— and  it  has  been  mentioned 
here  this  afternoon-that  a  park  is  not  an 
organization  that  provides  a  great  deal  of 
employment.  But  it  has  this  value  that, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  timber  roads  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
area,  that  there  is  a  great  area  of  Crown  lands, 
that  is,  we  would  not  have  to  purchase  land, 
considering  that  the  area  is  more  or  less 
in  the  virgin  state  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  forest  values  that 
are  there. 

By  establishing  a  park  in  that  area,  great 
value  would  come  to  the  community  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  a  tourist  industry  in  that 
area  of  Elliot  Lake.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
value  of  tourism  in  any  area.  I  am  sure 
that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hon.  members  are 
well  aware  of  that  situation. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  that,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  bridge  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  we  certainly  hope  that  the  area  that 
we  speak  of  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  30  million  or  40  million  Americans  who 
we  hope  will  find  it  convenient  to  visit 
Ontario. 

We  have  another  development  in  that  great 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members. 
Through  the  assistance  that  we  are  receiving 
from  the  federal  authority  in  the  roads  to 
resources   programme,   we   now   have   under 


construction     a    highway    from     Foleyet    to 
Chapleau. 

And  that  highway,  when  completed  within 
the  next  short  while,  will  provide  a  first-class 
highway  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  bridge 
through  the  communities  of  Chapleau,  Foleyet 
and  that  fine  community  of  Timmins  in  the 
Porcupine  district  through  to  Matheson,  and 
easterly  to  Quebec  and  down  to  Montreal.  We 
hope  that  highway  will  also  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  visitors  to  this  province  as  well  as 
our  own  people,  and  it  would  also,  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  bypass  Elliot 
Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  has  only  been 
there  twice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  beg  your  pardon?  If 
the  hon.  member  will  just  wait  a  minute  now, 
I  will  tell  him  what  else  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  does  this  tie  in? 
He  is  not  in  Elliot  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  very  fine  highway  has 
been  constructed,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  high- 
way No.  17  to  serve  the  Elliot  Lake  area. 
I  have,  in  company  with  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Elliot  Lake  chamber  of  commerce, 
flown  over  the  area  which  we  think  would 
be  a  good  area  in  which  to  construct  a  high- 
way from  Elliot  Lake  to  the  Chapleau  area 
to  connect  with  the  new  highway  No.   101. 

We  feel  that,  with  the  continued  interest  of 
our  government  in  this  problem  which  affects 
Elliot  Lake  perhaps  we  should  look  upon  the 
future  with  optimism,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  looked  upon  the  situation  in  the  gold 
mining  country  in  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  our  miners  to 
leave. 

I  remember  one  time  when  there  were  600 
miners  transferred  out  of  the  Timmins  area 
down  to  war  plants  and  the  armed  services  in 
the  early  years  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  that, 
we  were  able  to  come  back  because  our 
people  were  interested  in  maintaining  their 
homes  in  those  areas,  and  in  re-establishing 
their  industry. 

Uranium  is  a  new  product,  and  one  for 
which  uses  can  be  found  and  will  be  found. 
I  hope  that  our  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  will  consider  that  the 
Ontario  research  foundation  will  continue  its 
work,  and  become  more  and  more  interested 
in  finding  peacetime  uses  for  uranium,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  national  research 
council  and  the  federal  Department  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys  will  expand  their 
studies  regarding  peaceful  uses  of  uranium. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  you, 
sir,  that— 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  The  hon.  member  should  present 
his  programme. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  going  to  give  the  hon. 
Minister  a  programme. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  word  or  two  this  evening, 
and  join  with  the  two  previous  speakers 
since  the  dinner  hour  to  bring  a  little  sun- 
shine into  this  great  House,  and  help  to  get 
rid  of  the  gloom  that  was  spread  before  the 
dinner  hour. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  moments  on 
personal  experiences  from  visits  up  in  this 
area. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  this  great  town 
of  Elliot  Lake  last  spring  and,  in  fact,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  escorted  around 
there  for  a  10-hour  stretch  with  some  very, 
very  wonderful  people  to  guide  me.  Never 
have  I  received  a  more  warm  welcome,  nor 
have  I  had  a  more  enjoyable  time  than  I  did 
with  those  very  wonderful  people  who  reside 
in  that  Elliot  Lake  area,  pioneers  of  the  first 
style. 

That  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak 
to  a  very  large  gathering  at  a  dinner  meeting, 
a  very  delightful  dinner— they  certainly  know 
how  to  serve  up  a  very  special  dinner. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  to  those  good 
people  that  this  town  was  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  really  outstanding  scenic  part  of 
the  province,  comparable  to  any  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  tourist  industry  could  well 
become  a  major  part  of  the  economy,  not  only 
of  that  town  but  of  the  entire  area. 

To  point  up  the  spirit,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
courage  of  these  great  people,  I  would  like 
to  just  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  that  I 
received  from  their  chamber  of  commerce  on 
my  return  to  Toronto: 

The  speech  you  made  on  tourist  develop- 
ment on  your  recent  visit  to  Elliot  Lake 
has  stirred  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest 
in  this  field.  In  consequence,  the  chamber 
has  set  up  a  strong  committee  and  are 
prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to  see  what 
can  be   developed   along   these   lines. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  they  had  appointed  a 
chairman,  and  that  the  chairman  had  asked 
that  this  letter  be  written  to  me.    I  continue: 


It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  benefit  from 
the  experience  of  your  department  in  this 
matter  and  that  we  can  look  to  you  for 
an  outline  of  a  plan  development. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  have 
one  of  the  members  of  your  staff  outline  a 
plan  for  us  which  will  give  us  a  good 
working  start.  We  are  prepared  to  tackle 
this  project  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
disposal,  but  feel  that  a  much  better  job 
can  be  done  by  utilizing  the  vast  experi- 
ence which  your  department  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  I  arranged  to  have  one  of  our  staff, 
Mr.  Venn,  go  up  and  meet  with  the  officials 
of  Elliot  Lake  and  spend  some  time  with 
them  in  June  of  last  year.  At  that  time,  they 
discussed  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  tourist  business  in 
Elliot  Lake. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  in  1958, 
the  editors'  tour,  consisting  of  30  United 
States  editors,  included  Elliot  Lake  on  their 
trip;  again  in  1959.  And  both  years,  follow- 
ing the  return  of  the  United  States  editors 
to  their  several  homes,  they  wrote  between 
20  and  25  articles  in  the  United  States  papers 
representing  30  states  of  the  Union. 

I  want  to  say  that  Elliot  Lake,  in  our 
opinion,  is  a  model  town.  It  is  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  greatest  lakeland  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  fishing,  hunting,  camp- 
ing, and  canoeing  facilities,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  of  the  wonderful  outdoor  activities, 
and  is  so  easily  accessible. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  up  and 
officially  open  a  new  outfitters  camp  on 
Sabourin  Lake,  115  miles  from  Kenora  north, 
55  miles  from  Red  Lake.  The  only  access 
to  there  is  by  aeroplane.  Mr.  Webb,  the 
president  of  the  outfitters,  built  that  lodge. 
Talking  to  him  the  other  day,  he  said  he 
had   a  most  successful   season  last  year. 

Surely  if  that  can  be  done,  we  can  look 
forward  to  Elliot  Lake  being  one  of  our 
tourist  centres  that  we  can  well  be  proud  of 
in  this  House. 

Elliot  Lake  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is 
populated  by  good  people  who  have  already 
proved  themselves  in  the  building  of  Elliot 
Lake  as  we  know  it.  It  has  an  excellent 
highway  system  right  to  the  door.  It  can 
build  up  a  business  that,  without  question, 
puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  every  individual, 
and  is  an  industry  that  can  make  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  a  municipality 
that  I  know  of. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members  that, 
with  the   great   advantages  that  Elliot  Lake 
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has  as  a  tourist  centre,  we  can  see  great 
possibilities  for  the  future  in  this  industry, 
and  the  facilities  of  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  are  completely  available  to  this 
town. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  before  I  came 
into  the  House,  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
to  our  friend  from  Elliot  Lake  who  hon. 
members  all  know,  Mr.  Gauthier.  He  recalled 
my  visit  there  last  year,  and  told  me  the 
door  was  wide  open,  and  that  he  was  looking 
for  me  to  come  back  again,  and  I  will  be 
back. 

Again,  my  department  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
working  together,  Elliot  Lake  can  and  will 
remain  very  prominent  on  the  map  of 
Ontario. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  thousands 
of  our  visitors  will  have  only  one  thought 
when  they  leave  for  their  vacation,  and  that 
will  be  the  Elliot  Lake  area.  Of  course,  no 
industry  contributes  more  to  the  profits  of 
the  people  and  the  community  than  the 
tourist  industry. 

May  I  again  say  and  assure  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake  that  the  facilities  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  are  theirs,  and 
together  we  will  make  that  the  tourist  centre 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  he  want  to 
obstruct  us  for? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  when  each  of  them  get  up  in  their 
turn  to  tell  us  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
and  especially  when  the  contribution  from 
the  ministry  includes  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  which  always 
have  their  sedative  and  soporific  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him 
for  a  moment  about  whatever  the  editor  of 
the  Sudbury  Star  says  about  me.  I  have  long 
ago  learned  not  to  talk  back  to  that  man, 
because  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  that  he  pontificates  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  a  judgment  upon  every  matter  from 
the  sex  life  of  a  budgie  bird  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  South  Australian  whale,  with  a 
knowledge  that  even  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  not  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  he  will  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  you  and 
I  can  get  back  to  the  ranch  and  talk  about 
the  situation  in  Elliot  Lake. 


Now,  I  want  to— before  anyone  on  the 
other  side  says,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  I  want  to  hasten  to  assure  my  hon. 
friends  opposite,  that  I  am  going  to  start  to 
make  3  concrete  proposals. 

But  I  want  to  say  this,  by  way  of  preface, 
that,  during  the  supper  repast  which  we  had, 
I  and  a  number  of  my  associates  sat  down 
to  consider  what  we  had  heard  before  supper. 
I  could  not  help,  upon  reflection,  but  get  up 
from  the  table  with  a  most  serious  attitude 
of  dejection,  distress  and  disappointment. 
Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been  added  to 
the  discussion  since,  by  the  3  hon.  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  I  venture  to  say  on  behalf  of 
my  associates,  has  done  anything  to  dispel 
that  attitude. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  we  have  3  gentlemen 
in  the  gallery  from  Elliot  Lake.  They  are 
friends  of  ours  as  well  as  they  are  friends  of 
the  hon.  people  on  the  other  side,  at  least 
they  have  told  us  that,  and  they  have  asked 
us  to  do  what  we  can  to  persist  in  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  situation. 

I  say  to  them  through  you,  sir,  that  I 
imagine,  without  talking  to  them  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  has  done, 
that  they  will  go  back  to  Elliot  Lake  and 
have  to  tell  their  fellow  citizens  up  there 
that  this  government  is  going  to  do  nothing 
very  substantial  about  the  correction  of  their 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  On  a  point  of  privilege 
for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  when  he  told  us  of  the  thousands 
that  came  down  from  his  area,  and  he  did 
not  mention  they  came  to  our  city  of 
Sarnia,  where  we  made  homes  for  them  and 
we  still  have  them  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  point  of 
privilege  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  it  fair,  sir,  to  sum  up 
the  contribution  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  by  saying  that  it  was  little  more 
than  this:  "We  are  used  to  evacuation.  We 
know  how  to  handle  it.  We  have  experienced 
it  before  and  we  can  experience  it  again. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Cobalt." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  the  members 
would  like  order  in  the  House,  and  allow 
members  to  continue  with  their  speeches 
without  too  many  interruptions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
is    a    serious    business    that    you    and    I    are 
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concerned  with,  and  I  wish  that  attitude 
would  inculcate  itself  on  the  other  side. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, through  you,  sir,  what  kind  of  a  com- 
munity is  it  that  would  want  the  introduction 
of  a  prison  farm  in  its  midst? 

Now  I  say  this,  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  only  way  that  community  can  be 
saved  is  to  keep  it  as  a  uranium-producing 
community,  which  is  what  it  was  created  for 
and  what  it  must  continue  to  be. 

Now,  firstly,  as  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources,  knows,  when  that  com- 
munity was  in  its  initial  stage  of  development, 
and  representations  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  the  time  in  the  economy  of 
the  uranium  industry  which  was  one  of 
scarcity  and  not  one  of  surplus.  But,  he  saw 
fit  to  give  a  resume  of  the  history  of  it, 
so  perhaps  we  can  also  do  so  with  a  little 
different  perspective. 

We  were  urged  to  develop  that  community, 
and  we  were  urged  to  bring  those  mines  into 
production  and  have  them  produce  at  as  great 
a  rate  as  possible.  The  Liberal  government 
was  urged  by  the  government  at  Washington 
to  do  just  that,  and  all  that  was  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  hemisphere  defence. 

Now,  I  say  that  Canada  probably,  at  no 
time  in  its  history,  has  ever  had  greater  need 
of  a  person  like  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  and  I 
venture  to  say— and  I  say  it  because  the  time 
is  not  too  late— that  if  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe  had 
been  in  the  office  in  which  he  was  until  the 
people  replaced  him  with  someone  else,  had 
he  been  there,  he  would  not  have  allowed 
our  charge  d'affairs  at  the  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington to  write  a  letter  to  the  American 
government,  but  he  would  have  been  down 
there  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  the  oil 
pipe  line? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probably— I  cannot  quote  Rt. 
hon.  Mr.  Howe— but  he  probably  would  have 
put  it  to  that  government,  on  the  basis  of 
continental  defence,  and  he  probably  would 
have  said  to  them:  "You  urged  us  to  embark 
upon  the  opening  up  of  this  camp;  if  you 
expect  our  co-operation  in  continental  defence, 
then  you  will  have  to  go  along  with  us  in 
the  uranium  industry  and  keep  that  camp 
producing." 

Now  I  suggest  that  is  what  would  have 
happened. 

I  say  to  hon.  members,  underscoring  the 
theme  that  I  have  set  out,  that  we  must 
keep  that  camp  going  as  a  uranium-producing 


community,  that  the  time  is  not  too  late  when 
perhaps  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  could  exer- 
cise some  influence  upon  some  people  that 
he  knows  better  than  we,  and  get  them  to 
make  that  type  of  representation  where  it 
will  count  in  this  presidential  election  year 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  If  it  was 
put  to  them  that  way,  they  might  yet  recon- 
sider their  decision  about  picking  up  the 
options  on  the  uranium  contracts. 

We  have  not  heard  that  any  such  repre- 
sensations— other  than  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  (Mr.  Churchill)  making 
one  trip  to  Washington— we  have  not  heard 
that  any  such  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

But  this  year,  in  February,  as  last  year  in 
February,  we  got  our  Valentine  present  in  this 
province,  in  the  form  of  the  shut-down  of  a 
defence  industry. 

And  the  time  has  come,  I  venture  to 
suggest— and  I  do  so  with  all  respect  and  I 
hope  he  hears  my  words— that  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  great  country  (Mr. 
Diefenbaker)  might  himself  go  down  to 
Washington,  and  speak  to  the  top  men  in 
that  government,  in  order  to  assess  the  whole 
picture  of  continental  defence  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  some  of  the  industries 
in  our  country. 

Now,  that  is  the  first  of  my  concrete  pro- 
posals, and  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  that  if  any  of  these  culmi- 
nate in  any  success,  I  want  him  to  remember 
where  they  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Getting  back  to  our 
problem  here  in  this  jurisdiction,  what  has 
the  hon.  member  to  say? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  the  second  thing:  There 
seems  to  be  some  impetus  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  a  scientist  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis, 
who  is  probably  known  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  has  been  urging  upon  the  government 
at  Ottawa  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for 
production  of  enriched  uranium.  And  the 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  it  this  afternoon.  I 
think  he  did  it  in  this  guise— he  said  that 
perhaps  Canada  should  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gramme of  development  of  a  store  of  enriched 
uranium. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  people  who 
know  more  about  it  than  the  hon.  member 
does,  who  suggested  that  we  should  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  I  am  an  author  of  a  book  on 
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nuclear  fission,   I  am   not.     I   am  merely  a 
layman. 

However,  I  say  a  scientist  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Davis— I  forget  his  first  name,  he  is 
known  to  the  hon.  Minister— said  the  time 
has  come  now  when  Canada  should  embark 
on  that  field  and  make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  wrote  a  booklet 
and  he  quoted  5  solid  pages,  and  he  never 
gave  any  credit  to  the  Minister  or  Deputy 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  venture  to  say,  sir,  that 
there  would  be  no  more  apt  place  for  the 
location  of  such  a  plant  as  in  the  community 
of  Elliot  Lake  which  is  close  to  the  source. 
All  this,  sir,  a  development  along  this  line, 
would  be  consistent  with  my  basic  theme 
that  that  community  must  be  kept  as  a 
uranium-producing  community. 

Now,  we,  I  venture  to  say,  are  merely  on 
the  threshold  of  the  nuclear  age.  In  a 
generation  or  two,  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
people  will  be  travelling  around  this  province 
in  nuclear-powered  vehicles,  and  making  use 
of  all  sorts  of  other  forms  of  nuclear  energy. 
We  are,  today,  but  on  the  threshold. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  now  when 
steps  should  be  taken  by  this  government 
and  the  government  at  Ottawa  to  do  some- 
thing towards  the  expeditious  bringing  in  of 
that  age  and  that  era  of  life  which,  at  the 
present  stage,  seems  something  in  the  distant 
future  for  the  benefit  of  our  children  or 
grandchildren. 

Inerjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
yielding  the  floor,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
please   sit  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  will  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  thing  is  that 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  might 
yet  reconsider  its  decision  to  locate  this 
plant  in  Manitoba.  And  I  wish  to  address  a 
few  remarks  to  that. 

I  am  told,  from  the  sources  that  are  avail- 
able to  me,  that  no  work  has  yet  been  done 
on  the  White  Shell  site  which  is  the  proposed 
location  of  this  station. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  I  say 
respectfully  that  he,  too,  is  guilty  of  some  of 
the  faults  that  I  accused  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  of 
having.     He    might    not    have    sent    a    boy 


on  a  man's  job  when  he  sent  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  to  Ottawa,  he 
might  have  been  conscious  that  this  is  an 
important  thing  in  this  community,  he  might 
have  been  all  the  more  conscious  when  it 
not  only  affects  northern  Ontario  but  affects 
his  own  riding.  He  might  have  wanted  to 
do  that  for  the  very  people  that  he  represents. 

Now  I  can  suggest  to  him  that  he  might 
have  gone  down  there,  as  I  think  he  should 
have,  about  this  matter,  and  made  it  an  issue 
with  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  perhaps  I  did, 
perhaps  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  did,  and  the  hon. 
member   does  not   know   about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  done  a  lot  of  things 
the  hon.  member  does  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  supposing  he  did. 
That  is  why  it  is  hypothetical,  Mr.  Speaker, 
supposing   he   did. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  hon.  members  what 
I  think  should  have  been  the  conversation 
that  took  place.  When  the  door  opened  to 
him,  he  should  have  walked  in  and  said: 
"Old  pal,  old  buddy,  I  am  here  to  ask  you 
a  favour  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  let  me 
down." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  I  did. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  he  might  have  said  to 
him:  "You  will  remember,  John,"— if  they  are 
on  a  first-name  basis,  I  do  not  know— but  he 
might  have  said,  and  I  only  put  it  in  this 
facetious  way  to  underline  the  importance 
of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  might  have  said  to  him, 
"Remember  Massey  Hall,  remember  that 
progress  we  made  through  the  great  Ottawa 
Valley  in  1957  and  1958,  remember  there 
are,  I  think,  60  or  70  Conservative  members 
from  Ontario,  remember  all  those  things," 
and  he  might  have  said  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  "I  am  here,  John,  to  ask  you  for 
a  little  favour"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Tell  us  about  the  oil 
pipe  line. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  once  again  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  the  fact  that 
all  members  want  to  have  the  opportunity 
of   making   their    own    speeches. 

And  I  would  point  out  that  if  a  member 
wishes  to  ask  a  question,  and  rises  to  his 
feet,  he  will  be  recognized  by  the  chair. 
If  he  has  a  point  of  privilege  it  will  be 
recognized   by   the    chair.     Apart   from   that, 
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there  is  only  one  man  making  a  speech  at 
this   time,    the   member   for   Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  mean- 
while let  me  get  back  into  the  office  of  the 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  where 
we  were. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
that  he  can  still  make  that  journey  to  Ottawa, 
he  can  still  put  it  on  that  basis  to  his  friend 
down  there,  and  they  might  yet  reconsider. 
I  suggest  this  because  apparently  there  is 
confusion  even  at  this  time,  sir,  about  the 
location  of  the  research  station  at  Elliot  Lake. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  was  quoted  in  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  as  follows: 

Manitoba  was  selected  for  the  site,  the 
Trade  Minister  said,  because  the  province 
with  the  exception  of  military  and  agri- 
cultural research  centres  had  little  in  the 
form  of  industrial  research.  He  said 
Manitoba  had  no  particular  physical  ad- 
vantages that  led  to  its  selection  for  the 
next  research  centre. 

Later  on,  appearing  on  a  television  pro- 
gramme, I  think  in  the  month  of  February, 
he  had  this  to  say: 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  directors  of 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  who 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation 
across  Canada,  the  government  decided  that 
the  nuclear  research  establishment  should 
be  located  at  White  Shell,  Manitoba. 

Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incon- 
sistency between  those  two  statements.  The 
first  one  clearly  is  an  honest  one.  It  was 
put  there  for  political  reasons,  and  in  the 
second  one  he  seeks  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  selection  of  that  site  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada   Limited. 

However,  the  president  of  Atomic  Energy 
replied  to  that,  when  confronted  with  it,  in 
the  Sudbury  Star: 

J.  Lome  Grey,  president  of  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  told  the  Star 
that,  from  a  technoligical  standpoint,  he 
could  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  new 
establishment  could  not  be  located  at 
Elliot  Lake.  He  said  government  reasons 
for  wishing  to  locate  it  in  Manitoba  should 
emanate  from  the  government. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everybody 
in  Elliot  Lake  believes,  that  the  decision 
to  select  White  Shell  in  Manitoba  was  a 
purely  political  one.  And  if  it  is  purely 
politics,  then  politics  is  a  changing  milieu, 
and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  yet  make 


representations  to  the  federal  government,  he 
might  finally  convince  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  country  that  politics  is  a  two-way 
street,  that  if  he  helps  out  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  surely  he  can  expect 
a  little  favour  in  return.  And  I  can  just  imag- 
ine—in fact,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  it— in 
the  next  4  years,  this  province  would  be  better 
served  if  the  government  here  was  of  a 
different  political  party  than  the  one  in 
Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  wishful  thinking. 
We  have  heard  that  one  before,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:    He  made  it  up. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  3  concrete 
suggestions,  and  I  want  to  make  a  fourth  one, 
and  I  again  assert  to  you,  sir— and  I  do  so  in 
all  humility— that  these  are  made  in  the  view 
of  continuing  this  community  as  a  uranium 
mining  camp,  but  not  in  the  way  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  would  have 
it,  as  a  tourist  attraction— I  must  conclude  that 
—in  order  to  show  the  tourists  the  best 
planned  ghost  town  in  North  America. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Now,  to  get  down  to 
his  suggestions- 
Mr.  Sopha:    I  have  made  3— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  has  written  them 
off.  His  whole  party  has  written  off  Elliot 
Lake. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  cannot  hear  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  cannot  hear  him.  They  will  not  be  written 
off  if  he  does  as  we  say.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  these  uranium  contracts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
written  them  off  by  his  actions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  were  mentioned  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  not  think 
anybody  paid  the  proper  respect  to  the  atti- 
tude that  the  Rio  Tinto  Mining  Corporation 
exhibited   in   relation   to   these   contracts. 

I  conclude  from  what  I  have  heard  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  the 
Canadian  Dyno  contract,  I  believe  that 
is  the  name  of  the  company— Canadian 
Dyno— which  operates  the  mines  in  the 
Bancroft  area.  But  Rio  Tinto  deliberately 
declined  to  bid  on  that  contract  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  remove  any  of  the  contracts 
from  one  community  to  another  community. 

However,  the  same  attitude  did  not  prevail 
by  another  mining  company  which  shall 
remain  nameless,  which  I  think  operates  in 
that   great  province   of  Saskatchewan   which 
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saw    fit    to    remove    that    contract    from    the 
Bancroft   area   to   the   province   of   Saskatch- 


ewan. 


I  really  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  can  do  something— and  I  hope 
they  do— towards  the  purchasing  of  some  con- 
tracts, or  giving  some  assistance  to  the  re- 
arrangment  of  them,  so  that  there  may  yet 
be  a  further  extension  of  the  time  over  which 
those  contracts  are  fulfilled,  in  line  with  an 
increased  tonnage  which  will  be  mined  under 
them. 

Now  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  myself,  or  I  do  not  think  any  hon.  mem- 
ber of  this  party,  can  join  with  the  govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  amendment  that  they 
have  moved,  asking  as  it  does  for  commenda- 
tion for  the  initiative  in  the  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  federal  government  in 
obtaining  new  industries. 

We  have  not  heard  about  any  new  indus- 
tries, we  have  not  heard  a  great  deal  about 
exercising  available  legislation.  We  cannot 
commend  them  for  the  steps  they  have  taken 
in  perpetuating  the  economy  of  these  com- 
munities, Mr.  Speaker,  because,  regretfully 
and  sadly,  we  have  not  heard  about  any  steps 
which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  or  continue 
these  communities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  are  not  any  jobs 
in  that  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Boy,  there  were  not 
any.    Not  a  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
If  they  are  quite  finished,  I  might  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  that  I  am 
responsible  for  has  some  contribution,  I  think, 
to  make  to  this  situation  in  Elliot  Lake. 

As  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  prob- 
ably know,  there  exists  an  agreement  between 
the  Minister  of  Education  of  this  province 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  federal 
government  (Mr.  Starr),  and  it  is  known  as 
The   Vocational   Training   Co-ordination  Act. 

As  a  part  of  this  agreement,  there  is  what  is 
known  as  schedule  M.  In  essence,  this  pro- 
vides for  sharing  between  this  government 
and  the  federal  government  the  cost  of  re- 
training members  of  our  labour  force  who 
may  be  unemployed. 

This  scheme  has  been  used  with  some  suc- 
cess in  the  Windsor  area  and  at  the  Lake- 
head.  We  are  making  available  the  facilities 
of   the   department   in   the   present    situation. 


I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  hon.  Mr. 
Starr  in  Ottawa,  and  we  propose  to  introduce 
this  scheme  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  area. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  should  be  experts  in 
unemployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  significance  of  that 
remark  is  lost  on  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
shall  continue. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  present  time  conducting 
a  survey  in  co-operation  with  the  national 
unemployment  service  in  Elliot  Lake. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  will  be  to 
ascertain  what  groups  are  in  fact  unemployed. 
We  will  then  have  to  work  out  what  type 
of  training  we  can  make  available  to  those 
groups,  in  view  of  what  they  have  done 
before. 

We  will  also  conduct  surveys  as  to  where 
they  can  be  placed  in  our  working  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  province,  if 
that  should  prove  necessary. 

Hon.  members  can  see  that  the  work  we  are 
doing  will  concern  itself  specifically  with 
those  people  who  lose  their  jobs,  their  present 
employment,  as  a  result  of  this  situation. 
And  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  and  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake,  that  we 
stand  ready  to  provide  this  service  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
the  levity  in  the  House  in  the  last  hour  or 
so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  no  levity  here. 
Everybody   is  quiet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  no  levity  here,  I  see  the  Prime  Clown 
has  removed  himself  momentarily,  and  per- 
haps we  can  get  down  to  discuss— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  get  down.  Get 
off  the  personal,  ill-bred,  rude  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  this  is  not  a  rude  remark, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  something  that 
should  be  said. 

I  think  that  when  an  hon.  Minister  of  the 
Crown  insists  on  carrying  on  a  barrack  room 
bantering,  backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
House  throughout  a  debate,  that  it  takes 
something  away  from  the  dignity  of  the 
House  and  the  debate  that  should  be  as 
serious  as  this. 

And  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  either 
that  hon.  Minister  to  whom  I  am  referring, 
or     any     other     hon.      Minister     on     those 
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benches  over  there,  need  expect  that  we  are 
going  to  sit  here  and  take  this  heckling  and 
not  answer  back. 

If  the  government  set  a  proper  example 
in  this  House,  in  this  sort  of  debate,  we 
certainly  are  willing  and  anxious  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  constructive  criticism,  construc- 
tive policy,  and  any  good  ideas  that  are  going 
towards  the  solution  of  this  very  serious 
problem. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment benches  set  the  example,  that  we— on 
this  side  of  the  House— would  be  only  too 
happy  to  follow. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  are  they  going  to 
start?    Are  they  going  to  start  right  now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Prime  Leader  out  of  the  House,  some  of  his 
hon.  colleagues  there  are  taking  up,  so  I  do 
not  know  if  we  have  gotten  any  further  in 
the  last  few  remarks  or  not. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing that  I  think  has  some  value  in  this 
debate.  I  want  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
remarks  of  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South. 
This  is  the  third  time  in  recent  weeks  that  he 
has  come  forward  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
a  solution  and  he  is  going  to  outline  the 
solution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  give  us  his? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  think  the  remarks  I 
addressed  to  the  government  benches  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  equally  apply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  group  here  on  my 
left. 

I  was  interested  today,  as  this  was  the 
third  occasion  on  which  the  hon.  members  on 
our  left  had  risen.  They  were  going  to 
provide  a  solution;  they  said  they  had  a 
solution  for  the  whole  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince. They  had  a  second  solution  for  all  the 
liquor  problems  of  the  province,  and  tonight, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  came  forward  with  a  solu- 
tion for  Elliot  Lake. 

I  listened  very  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South.  I  must  admit  that,  either  my  hearing 
is  getting  worse  or  my  conception  of  what 
he  said  is  getting  worse,  but  I  was  unable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  any  solution  in  any  of 
his  remarks  at  all. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the 
people  of  this  province  began  to  realize  that 
merely  because  this   group  on  our  left  here 


stand  up  and  say,  "We  have  a  solution  for 
everything,"  it  is  high  time  they  are  going 
to  assert  that  they  have  a  solution  as  they 
did  today. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  problem  of 
government.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
difference  between  a  socialistic  concept  and 
free  enterprise  concept.  We  are  talking 
about  the  future  of  25,000  people. 

Before  these  hon.  members  on  our  left,  Mr. 
Speaker,  stand  up  and  say  they  have  a  solu- 
tion they  should  make  sure,  if  they  are  going 
to  say  it,  that  they  do  have  something  to 
offer.  In  our  opinion  they  had  nothing  to 
offer  here  in  their  speech  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  rather  fascinat- 
ing performance  here  in  the  House  today. 
We  have  seen  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  making  constructive 
proposals. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  before  the  night  is  out, 
perhaps  we  may  see  one  or  two  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  listened  as  carefully  as 
I  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  they  had  to 
say.  I  paid  particular  attention— as  I  always 
do— to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
and  I  must  admit  that,  as  he  usually  does,  he 
acquitted  himself  nobly  this  afternoon.  He 
gave  us  an  excellent  background  into  what 
had  happened. 

I  was  most  interested  in  what  he  had  to 
say  concerning  the  negotiations  with  the 
people  up  in  Ottawa.  The  written  negotia- 
tions comprised  3  letters.  None  of  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  posed  to  his  colleagues  in  Ottawa 
was  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  was  something  that 
had  just  boiled  up  out  of  the  night,  some- 
thing that  had  happened  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  we  could  perhaps  anticipate  that 
the  government  would  not  quickly  have  some 
of  the  answers  that  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake,  are  expecting 
to  have  here  tonight  when  this  debate  has 
been  called. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  nothing  new,  this 
is  something  that  started  to  happen  a  long 
time  ago. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Fullerton)  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
expressed  very  substantial  displeasure  at  what 
was  happening  in  relation  to  the  situation  in 
his  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expressed 
dissatisfaction,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  went  even  further.  He 
said  over  television,  he  said  to  the  press,  I 
do  not  think  he  said  it  in  the  House,  but 
he  was  quoted  on  several  occasions  as  having 
said  it:  "If  I  do  not  get  the  proper  answer 
out  of  those  fellows  up  in  Ottawa,  I  am 
going  to  resign." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  made  no 
such  statement  whatever.  I  wish  the  hon. 
member  would  have  the  decency  to  retract 
that  until  he  knows  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  hon.  member's  statement,  but  I  did  read 
it  in  the  press  two  or  three  times.  I  would 
like  to  hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  during 
the  course  of  the  evening— the  hon.  member 
was  speaking  this  afternoon  and  he  did  not 
answer  those  reports  if  he  was  wrongly 
quoted. 

If  he  says  he  was  wrongly  quoted  I 
certainly  accept  his  word.  Someone  suggested 
that  he  was  going  to  resign,  but  I  guess  he 
did  not,  if  he  says  he  did  not,  so  we  can 
leave  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  is  nothing  new. 
I    am    reading    here    from    page    651    of 
Hansard  of  last  year,  February  26,  1959.   The 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  said  this: 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  start  the  esti- 
mates, I  would  once  more  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines— I  have  not  asked 
him  this  question  before— but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked  several  times 
today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  in 
1962  there  is  a  possibility  that  these 
uranium  mines  are  going  to  have  to  be 
closed.  There  is  not  any  question,  we 
have  approximately  25,000  people  in  Elliot 
Lake.  We  have  seen  what  happened  in 
the  Malton  area  when  there  was  no  planned 
diversification  or  planning  as  far  as  industry 
is  concerned. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  act.  While  I  realize 
that  primarily  this  is  under  federal  juris- 
diction, at  the  same  time  this  city  of  Elliot 


Lake  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  These 
uranium  mines  are  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  suggest  most  sincerely  that 
now  is  the  time  when  he  should  see  the 
mining  people  in  Ottawa,  and  that  some 
plan  be  made  for  the  future  so  that  in 
1962  our  American  friends  to  the  south 
are  not  going  to  say,  "We  don't  want  any 
more  uranium,"  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  city 
of  25,000  people  is  going  to  be  unem- 
ployed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  February  26,  1959,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  a  year  ago. 

The  point  I  am  making  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  this  is  nothing  new,  that  these  warn- 
ings have  been  given  to  the  government. 

In  the  debate  this  afternoon  it  became 
apparent  that  in  August  there  was  pretty 
clear  indication,  there  was  information  in 
the  government's  hands,  that  this  was  happen- 
ing. In  November  the  information  was 
released  to  the  public  and  to  the  industry. 
And  here  in  March,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  tonight, 
on  March  24,  we  have  listened  to  this  parade 
of  8  hon.  Ministers. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment says  he  is  going  to  take  his  Deputy 
Minister  (Mr.  Tyrrell)  and  put  him  in  charge 
of  discovering  industry  for  the  Elliot  Lake 
area. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  I  did  not.  The  hon. 
member  knows  that  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  he  is  going  to 
co-ordinate,  he  is  going  to  co-ordinate  efforts, 
this  Deputy  was  going  to  co-ordinate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Excuse  me,  on  a  point  of 
order.  What  I  said,  and  the  hon.  member 
knows  what  I  said,  was  that  the  Deputy 
Minister,  on  the  administrative  level,  would 
try  to  co-ordinate  the  different  forces.  I 
said  I  was  going  to  deal  with  Mr.  Crump  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  hon.  Robert 
Winters  myself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
is  just  the  same  by  accepting  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's words. 

Here  on  March  24  the  hon.  Minister  says 
that  his  trade  and  industry  branch  and  he 
himself  are  going  to  swing  into  action.  Where 
have  they  been  for  the  last  12  months,  and 
why  have  they  not  done  something? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
says  that  he  is  going  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  putting  a  park  in  here. 
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The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is  going 
to  investigate  the  training  under  certain 
legislation  that  is  available. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
perhaps  is  going  to  have  another  film  made, 
or  perhaps  is  going  to  publish  another  series 
of  pamphlets,  telling  us  about  the  wonders  of 
the  tourist  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  any  one  of  these  things.  But  what,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the  people  of 
Ontario,  that  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake,  would 
hear  tonight,  was  that  the  government  had 
decided  that  this  concrete  step  would  be 
taken,  or  that  concrete  step  would  be  taken, 
or  some  other  concrete  step  would  be  taken. 
I  had  hoped  that  my  friend,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  would  have  been  to  Ottawa  and 
could  have  come  back  and  said:  "The  people 
in  Ottawa  have  agreed  to  do  such-and-such  or 
so-and-so." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  that  Ottawa 
came  to  me.  Mind  you,  Ottawa  came  to  me 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  recognize  Ottawa  came 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  Massey  Hall 
on  April  19,  1957,  and  they  put  on  a  pretty 
good  show  that  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  week  ago  Monday. 
The  party  opposite  did  not  fare  too  well. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  recognize  that  we  did 
not  fare  too  well,  and  I  recognize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  because  we  did  not  fare  too 
well,  that  they— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  are  not  many  jobs 
in  his  speech.     No  jobs  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
heckling  is  through— and  there  is  rather  inter- 
esting heckling. 

I  am  rather  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
with  all  these  things  that  this  great  govern- 
ment plans  to  do,  with  this  parade  of  hon. 
Ministers  that  has  been  injected  in  this  debate 
tonight,  that  the  best  it  can  come  up  with 
is  this  resolution: 

This  House  commends  the  government 
for  initiating  and  continuing  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Read  it  all,  would  the  hon. 
member  read  it  all? 


Mr.  Singer:  I  continue: 

With  a  view  to: 

(a)  obtaining    industries     and    construc- 
tion to  supplement  the  mining  economies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  that  not  a  good  pro- 
gramme?    What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this 
is  a  laudable  objective,  but  I  am— 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  it  is  a  lot  of 
baloney. 

Mr.  Singer:  —but  I  am  surprised  that  it 
took  us  until  tonight  to  extract  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  his 
personal  injection  into  this.  He  and  his 
Deputy  Minister  are  going  to  arm  themselves 
and  start  getting  industry  into  Elliot  Lake. 
What  has  he  been  doing  all  this  time? 

An  hon.  member:  He  cannot  get  out  to 
Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development  puts  out  an 
annual  report  every  year  about  how  much 
they  have  produced  in  more  trade  and  indus- 
try. The  one  for  1959  is  strangely  missing. 
I  have  been  inquiring  about  that.  And  that 
was  supposed  to  show  the  record  of  the  trade 
and  industry  they  brought  in  all  over  the 
province.  But  they  did  not  see  fit  to  publish 
it.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  how 
much  trade  and  industry  that  branch  of  that 
department  has  produced  for  the  whole  of  the 
province,  let  alone  Elliot  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Just  a  moment,  may  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend  a  question?  Would  he  like 
me  to  answer  his  question  right  here  and 
now? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  can  answer 
it  anytime  he  can  get  up  the  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  suffering  from 
Liberal  indigestion  now.  Do  not  give  him 
any  more. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  read  the  rest  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  yes,  I  would  like  to 
hear  it.    Read  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  would  like  to  help 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

This  House  commends  the  government 
for  initiating   and  continuing   negotiations 
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with  the  federal  government  with  a  view 
to: 

(b)  exercising  available  legislation  to 
assist  the  residents  of  the  communities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is 
here,   March  24,    1960. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  and  passed  when 
the  government  should  be  initiating  and  con- 
tinuing negotiations  "with  a  view  to."  They 
should  have  been  able  to  come  here  tonight 
and  tell  this  House,  and  tell  the  people  of 
the  province,  what  they  have  done  about 
exercising  the  available  legislation.  There 
should  have  been  some  answers  here. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  me  to  con- 
tinue reading  the  rest  of  the  resolution  no 
doubt. 

This   House   commends   the   government 

for    initiating   and    continuing   negotiations 

with  the  federal  government  with  the  view 

to: 

(c)  obtaining  additional  contract  ton- 
nage— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    Is  he   against  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same. 
"Commends  for  initiating  and  continuing  nego- 
tiations with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional 
contract  tonnage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  one  of  the  hon. 
Ministers,  in  the  array  that  we  have  seen 
tonight,  should  have  been  able  to  say  that 
there  has  been  additional  tonnage  obtained, 
and  that  there  has  been  further  stretching  out 
of  these  operations,  because  this  is  nothing 
new  to  them.  They  have  known  about  this  all 
this  time,  and  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the 
second  part  of  this  resolution,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  request  I 
will  read  that,  too: 

And  this  House  further  commends  the 
government,  within  its  own  jurisdiction 
and  purview,  for  the  steps  which  it  has 
taken— 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  heard  some  of  them 
tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  —to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  who  gave  us,  as  I  said,  an  excellent 
historical  background  but  made  no  sugges- 
tions about  what  he  is  doing;  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Developing,  who  is 
about  to  undertake  a  programme;  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  who  is  going 


to  locate  an  industrial  farm;  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  is  going 
to  consider  location  of  a  park;  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  who  is  going  to  con- 
sider a  new  educational  programme;  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  who 
is  going  to  give  some  more  publicity- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
here  what  concrete  thing  that  this  govern- 
ment, or  that  any  of  its  hon.  Ministers,  can  say 
tonight  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  words 
of  this  legislation:  "Within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion and  purview  the  steps  it  has  taken." 
What  single  thing  has  it  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  had  a  conference 
on  uranium,  which  the  hon.  member  never 
came  to  except  during  the  free  meals.  The 
only  time  he  attended  was  when  the  meals 
were  free. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  that  right?  He  only 
came  at  meal  time? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  problem 
that  I  recognize,  and  I  know  that  my  hon. 
colleagues  recognize,  that  is  not  easy  of 
solution.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would 
have  the  temerity  to  come  here  and  say,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has:  "We 
have  the  answer,  I  am  going  to  give  it. 
Listen  carefully." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  do  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  government  stands  condemned  in 
the  eyes  of  the  province  tonight  because, 
on  March  24,  1960,  they  are  wrestling  about 
a  problem  about  which  they  can  announce  no 
progress,  having  had  all  the  facilities  of 
government  at  their  command,  having  had 
ample  notice.  It  stands  condemned  for  being 
unable  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  anything  other 
than  future  plans.  For  that,  I  repeat,  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  condemn 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  the  hon.  member 
tell  those  people  up  there  one  single  thing 
he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  Opposition 
according  to  Cato. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  I 
just  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  people  are  here  from 
Elliot  Lake  and  possibly  from  Bancroft,  does 
he  not  think  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of   these  people,   and   at   least   give   them   a 
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little  comfort  in  the  very  difficult  times  they 
are  enduring  now,  if  we  cut  out  a  lot  of 
this  palavering  and  get  unanimously  behind 
that  resolution  to  indicate  to  them  that  this 
House- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  if  the  government— as  my  hon. 
leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  said  earlier  this 
afternoon— if  the  government  was  able,  or 
has  been  able,  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  to  announce  positive  action  that  it 
had  taken,  we  would  have  been  prepared  to 
support  the  resolution.  But,  having  listened 
to  the  speeches  of  8  hon.  cabinet  Ministers, 
and  having  heard  nothing  more  than  promises, 
then  I  say  we  must  express  our  very  extreme 
and  substantial  disappointment. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Rollins  (Hastings  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  uranium  areas  and 
particularly  the  Bancroft  area.  It  amazes  me 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  accumulated  by  a  quick  visit  to  the 
uranium  areas,  particularly  in  the  Bancroft 
area. 

I  live  close  to  the  Bancroft  area,  and 
work  within  the  area  of  the  uranium 
district.  I  find  that  it  is  most  surprising, 
the  things  that  have  been  discussed  relative 
to   the   uranium   situation   in   that   area. 

We  are  going  through  very  trying  times 
within  that  area.  We  have  many  new  families 
who  have  moved  into  the  area,  due  to  the 
mining  boom  that  started  a  few  years  ago. 
In  the  first  place,  they  came  into  this  locality 
to  find  out  the  conditions,  and  were  satisfied, 
and  endeavoured  to  move  their  families  in. 
Eventually  they  started  to  build  homes  and 
bring  their  families  together  in  the  Bancroft 
district. 

While  it  is  a  critical  period  in  the  area, 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
that  locality  that  we  will  get  results  in  due 
course,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
concerned  within  the  area.  We  will  not 
accomplish  anything  on  behalf  of  the  people 
should  we  run  into  interference,  through 
politics,  to  the  detriment  of  the  families 
concerned. 

We  have  schools  within  the  areas  of  Ban- 
croft, Bicroft  which  has  a  village  of  its  own, 
and  areas  surrounding. 

In  the  Tweed  district,  about  95  per  cent, 
of  the  total  acid  output  in  the  sulphide  plant 
near    Tweed    goes    to    supply    the    uranium 


mines.  It  would  appear  that  our  Opposition 
is  trying  to  fish  or  find  out  what  is  being  done 
on  behalf  of  the  people  concerned  in  the 
uranium  area.  I  am  sure  that,  if  time  was 
given  to  parties  concerned— and  I  have  full 
confidence  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  satisfactory  arrangements  would  be 
negotiated  with  Ottawa  on  behalf  of  the 
people  concerned. 

I  do  hope  that  they  will  take  politics  out 
where  the  human  element  is  concerned  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Bancroft  area 
and  district,  so  that  we  may  have  a  chance 
to  negotiate  a  further  extension  of  tonnage 
which  was   lost   in   that   area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Some  of  the  hon.  members 
are  against  that.  They  are  not  in  favour  of 
that.    They  are  against  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  no  hope  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  will  be  able  to  get  it 
from  Ottawa,  and  neither  has  he  any  hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Rollins:  We  will  not  accomplish  it  by 
running  interference  which  will  affect  the 
people  who  are  mostly  concerned  in  that  area. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking 
part  in  this  debate,  but  apparently  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  feels  it  is  some  sort 
of  offence  for  a  member  of  this  cabinet  to 
rise  in  this  House  and  disclose  to  the  people 
of  the  province  what  we  do  have  in  mind, 
concerning  the  relief  for  the  distressed  areas 
caused  by  the  cancellation  of  uranium  con- 
tracts. 

I  listened  with  some  considerable  interest 
to  the  first  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  when  he  said  that  he 
would  not  be  happy  to  be  a  citizen  of  either 
Elliot  Lake  or  Bancroft  when  he  spoke  this 
afternoon.  I  can  only  tell  him  that  if  he 
repeats  the  performance  that  he  carried  on 
with  when  he  visited  Bancroft  recently,  they 
would  not  have  him  as  a  citizen  in  either 
of  those  areas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  people  who  were 
there  were  quite  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
may  think  the  people  were  happy. 

The  people  of  Ontario  are  looking  at  us, 
and  looking  at  the  performance  of  the  men 
who  are  participating  in  this  debate,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  have  some  constructive 
offer  to  make  as  to  what  should  be  done.  As 
yet— with  the  possible  exception  of  the  hon. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  himself,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  sincerity  and  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect— I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  are  sitting  over  there 
hoping  that  this  government  can  do  nothing 
to  relieve  the  situation  in  these  areas. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  as  a  result  of  the 
exhibitions  they  have  put  on,  that  they  have 
no  interest  in  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
these  areas.  They  are  only  hoping  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  cut-down  and  cut-back  in 
these  contracts,  they  will  gain  some  advantage 
politically  whenever  an  election  should  come. 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  there  is  crisis  in  the  country,  when- 
ever there  is  need  for  the  government  to  dig 
in  its  heels  and  the  people  have  to  come  to 
that  government  for  assistance,  inevitably 
they  turn  to  the  good  old  Conservative  admin- 
istration of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  does  the  hon. 
Minister  think  he  is,  in  a  bar  room  in 
Renfrew? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  am  going  to  take  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  down  to  that 
place  that  he  refers  to  so  frequently,  good 
old  Killaloe,  and  we  will  not  only  clean  him 
up  but  we  will  clean  him  out,  and  he  has 
been  in  great  need  of  this  for  some  consider- 
able time. 

At  least  Killaloe  performs  a  service  to  this 
nation.  We  get  a  news  report  from  there 
that  we  can  rely  upon,  and  that  is  more  than 
we  can  get  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,   in   any   connection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  circus  did  they  turn 
the  hon.  Minister  loose  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  heard  him  say  today 
that  he  wanted  to  see  how  my  good  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin,  was 
going  to  work  and  vote  today.  I  say  here,  in 
the  presence  of  these  estimable  gentlemen 
from  Elliot  Lake  to  whom  he  is  apparently 
trying  to  play  in  the  gallery,  that,  if  he  can 
contribute  as  much  to  this  province  as  John 
Fullerton  has  contributed  to  the  constituency 
of  Algoma-Manitoulin  and  to  Ontario,  he  will 
.have  earned  the  right  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party  without  a  name. 

He  is  full  of  insincerity,  Mr.  Speaker- 
insincerity  and  loquaciousness— a  man  without 
a  sound  idea  in  his  mind,  who  attempts  to 
rise  and  say:  "I  am  appointed  by  Lord  God 
Almighty  to  resolve  all  the  problems  that 
exist  in  this  province." 


He  has  rapidly  acquired,  and  will  continue 
to  acquire,  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
a  man  who  knows  more  and  more  about 
less  and  less  as  every  day  goes  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  mistaken,  no  circus 
would  have  the  hon.   Minister  as  a  barker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  was  distressed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  my  good  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  put  himself  into  the 
same  category  as  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  and  predicted  such  dire  things.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  he  should  accept  the 
truism  that  was  enunciated  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  my  good  friend 
Bob  McGregor:  "The  more  you  talk,  Elmer, 
the  worse  you  are  doing  for  yourself.  We 
like  you  and  we  want  to  help  you  around 
here  for  a  while,  but  do  not  get  in  with  the 
wrong  company." 

Then  we  had  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
would  aspire  to  be  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  hon.  member  with  the 
cultured  voice  who  rises  with  his  hair  spick 
and  span,  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  to  tell 
of  what  he  would  do. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  to  him 
with  great  interest  here  tonight  for  one  con- 
structive suggestion,  and  what  has  he  said? 
"Oh,"  he  says,  "Mr.  Speaker,  this  government 
has  done  nothing.  We  have  done  much  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  much." 

And  I  will  say  to  Jack  Gauthier,  and  the 
other  estimable  citizens  from  Elliot  Lake 
who  are  with  him:  "You  men  know  who 
your  friends  are,  you  know  that  the  destinies 
of  Elliot  Lake  and  of  Bancroft  are  in  safe 
hands  when  in  our  hands." 

We  will  see  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
situation  is  corrected. 

Now,  the  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition 
made   no    marks    today,    Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  a  show  can  save 
Elliot  Lake,  the  hon.  Minister  put  it  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  have  a  little  cubby 
hole  for  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
down  in  the  Killaloe  area,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  him  down  there  this  summer.  He  will 
be  an  improved  man  when  he  comes  back 
here  for  the  next  session. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
belong  to  that  school  that  has  great  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  great  province.  And 
when  we  see  men  in  this  House  taking  up 
space  in  Hansard  at  a  cost  of  $17.50  per 
copy,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  construc- 
tive suggestions  they  think  they  are  making. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  hon. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  I  have  not  spoken 
too  much.  If  the  hon.  member  adds  up 
my  contribution  to  those  that  have  been 
given  by  the  co-called  leader  of  that  party 
without  a  name,  he  will  find  that  it  com- 
pares very  favourably.  I  wonder  what  that 
party's  name  will  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
where  it  was  conceived,  who  its  father  is 
going  to  be,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  the  children  after  they  arrive  here? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  the  ideas  of 
the  hon.  Minister  respecting  Elliot  Lake 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  First  they  tried  to  woo 
labour  without  success,  now  they  are  trying 
to  seduce  the  farmers  of  this  country.  And 
they  will  never  be  able  to  succeed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  the  ideas  of  the 
hon.  Minister  for  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  My  idea  for  Elliot 
Lake,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  have  a  great 
area  in  Elliot  Lake,  an  area  of  which  this 
government  is  the  father,  not  only  the  puta- 
tive but  the  admitted  father,  an  affiliation 
order  has  been  acceded  to  by  us,  and  we  are 
willing  to  see  to  it  that  this  great  community, 
and  the  community  at  Bancroft  will  not 
become  waifs  or  children  in  distress. 

And  if  these  saviours  of  the  nation  would 
only  bide  their  time  and  be  reasonable  men, 
they  will  be  astounded  at  the  solution  that 
has  been  arrived  at. 

These  men  from  Elliot  Lake  know  what  we 
have  in  mind,  they  know  what  is  going  to 
be  done.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bankers  of  Elliot  Lake  can  rest  confidently, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  lose  any  money 
from  those  who  have  invested  in  business  up 
in  that  area,  because  that  area,  and  the  Ban- 
croft area,  are  going  to  continue  to  be  two  of 
the  bright  lights  of  this  great  province. 

When  the  atomic  energy  commission  of  the 
United  States  came  to  us,  when  Rt.  hon. 
C.  D.  Howe  was  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  he  said:  "Here,  the  United  States 
and  the  democratic  world  are  up  against  it, 
in  view  of  the  great  danger  that  exists,  that 
we  will  be  attacked  and  overrun  by  atomic 
nuclear  missiles  from  other  lands,"  we  stuck 
out  our  necks.  We  in  Ontario  fell  in  line 
with  the  suggestion  that  was  made  to  the 
Liberal  government  at  Ottawa  that  we  should 
go  all  out  to  develop  the  uranium  industry 
in  this  province.     We  did  that. 


But  now,  without  discussing  the  merits  or 
the  ethics  of  the  situation,  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  we  have  contrib- 
uted what  they  needed  and  now  they  say 
they  need  no  more.  Well,  that  may  be  good 
business  for  their  country,  but  it  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  good  business  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister 
not  tell  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  we  have  told  them. 
We  have  told  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  for  us  to  tell  them 
would  be  just  as  useless  as  for  the  hon. 
member  to  tell  them,  they  would  pay  no 
attention  to  him,  nor  have  they  paid  any  to 
us.    They  are  interested  in  hard,  cold  facts. 

Now,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  uranium  in  the  market  of  the 
world,  they  do  not  need  it.  And  naturally 
the  decision  that  was  made  by  them  was  a 
proper  decision  for  their  country,  although 
it  was  bad  for  us.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conclusion,  and  to  make  sure- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  one  idea,  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —to  make  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  able  to  have 
a  very  nice  gentle  sleep  with  his  good  wife 
tonight,  let  me  assure  him  that  he  need  have 
no  worries  about  the  future  of  Elliot  Lake  or 
of  Bancroft. 

The  government,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
certed efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
government  and  by  the  members  of  this 
great  party,  have  assured  that  both  of  these 
communities  will  continue  to  function  norm- 
ally, and  the  great  people  who  constitute 
their  population  will  be  happy,  law-abiding, 
God-fearing  people.  All  the  fear  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  or  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  or  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre,  might  try  to  engender  into 
them,  is  going  to  roll  off  them  like  water  off 
a  duck. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.   Speaker,  you  will  find  it 
rather  quiet  in  here  while  I  am  speaking- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Warrender:  —but  I  shall  do  my  best 
in  following  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines. 
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Sir,  I  think  that  we  should  pause  for  a 
moment  and  look  at  this  whole  matter  in  its 
true  perspective  once  again,  and  I  say  that 
because  one  of  the  hon.  members  opposite 
has  said,  "Here  it  is  March  24,  and  what  has 
been  done?" 

Now,  back  in  1955,  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
it  came  to  our  ears  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  Liberal  government  of  that  day, 
would  like  us  to  lay  out  a  model  town  in 
what  came  to  be  the  Elliot  Lake  area,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  with  the  development 
of  the  uranium  mining  that  was  anticipated. 
And  we  did  that. 

Instead  of  letting  a  shack  town  develop, 
as  has  been  done  in  many  other  parts  of  this 
province,  we  developed  a  beautiful  model 
town  to  certain  minimum  specifications.  I 
hear  now  that  some  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
day  are  even  criticizing  us  for  having  done 
that,  after  they  gave  us  the  idea  and,  in  fact, 
encouraged  us  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Well,  then  I  moved  after  that  and  planning 
took  place.  The  area  was  carved  out  of 
virgin  territory,  I  had  the  honour  to  get 
moved  into  Hydro.  At  that  time  I  had 
something  to  do  with  bringing  Hydro  into 
the  area,  and  then  on  November  1,  1956,  I 
was  sworn  as  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  since  that  time  so  important  did  the 
government  consider  that  area,  that  a  special 
branch,  the  special  projects  and  development 
branch,  was  set  up  to  deal  not  only  with  this 
community  but  with  many  other  improvement 
districts. 

But  this  is  the  one,  Elliot  Lake,  which 
caused  the  greatest  concern  because  of  the 
crash  programme  which  was  demanded  of  us 
by  the  federal  government  of  the  day. 

We  went  in  there  and  put  on  a  crash 
programme.  We  worked  with  the  board  of 
trustees,  those  men  to  whom  I  shall  refer  in 
a  moment.  We  put  on  a  crash  programme, 
we  built  a  beautiful  town,  all  to  help  the 
uranium  industry,  and  the  citizens. 

Then,  as  I  say,  we  get  criticized  for  having 
done  so. 

Then,  coming  to  the  trustees  for  a  moment; 
here  are  people  who  have  also  been  criticized 
by  certain  persons.  But  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  them,  at  this  time,  for  having 
served  without  remuneration.  True,  they 
work  for  companies,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
get  paid  by  their  companies,  but  they  get  no 
extra  remuneration  for  serving  as  trustees  of 
that  improvement  district. 

And  I  say,  sir,  that  they  have  done  a 
tremendous    job    in    that    area,    helping    to 


develop  it,  through  very  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances. 

I  should  also  pay  tribute  to  my  staff,  who 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  have  sat  with 
delegations  from  Elliot  Lake— and  these 
gentlemen  up  in  the  gallery  know  this  is 
true— helping  them  to  solve  their  problems. 

Then  someone  interjects:  "What  have  you 
done  for  the  home  owner?" 

Sir,  I  can  name  many  things  that  this 
government  has  done  for  the  home  owner. 

They  came  down  to  see  us,  to  see  if  we 
could  help  them  with  their  water  problems. 
We  did  that. 

They  came  down  to  see  if  we  could  help 
them  by  giving  them  advances,  to  hold  their 
mill  rate  to  70  mills,  because  they  said  if  it 
went  beyond  the  70-mill  rate  it  would  be 
prohibitive  and  drive  more  and  more  people 
out  of  houses  and  into  trailers.  We  were 
able  to  do  that  by  making  advances  to  them 
for  two  years  in  a  row,  and  very  likely  Will 
have  to  help  them  again  in  order  to  keep 
them  solvent,  even  to  help  them  pay  their 
debts. 

I  met  a  delegation  just  two  days  ago.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  help  them  with  their 
problem,  helping  them,  the  home  owners,  the 
little  people  up  there  who  need  help. 

And  I  say  that,  instead  of  being  apostles 
of  gloom,  instead  of  presuming  that  this  place 
is  going  to  die  out  and  become  a  ghost 
town,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister ,  of 
Labour  that,  instead  of  harping  on  these 
things,  we  have  to  speak  out  boldly,  en- 
thusiastically and  optimistically.  We  have  to 
indicate  to  these  people  that  this  place  is  not 
going  to  become  a  ghost  town,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  help  of  all  these  hon. 
gentlemen  here,  with  their  constructive  sug- 
gestions, we  will  revive  that  place,  give  them 
a  new  morale,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  go 
on  as  a  good  model  town  living  in  decent 
surroundings. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  debate  started  some  substantial  time  ago 
with  resolution  No.  19  on  the  order  paper, 
standing  there  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stormont,  asking  this  House  to  petition 
the  federal  government  to  locate  at  Elliot 
Lake  the  nuclear  research  station  which  is 
scheduled    for    construction    in    Manitoba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  idea  in  that 
resolution  is  a  good  idea.  I  have  heard  it 
discussed  and  I  have  read  about  it  a  great 
deal,  and  the  more  I  hear  about  it  and  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  think  it  is  & 
good  idea. 
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If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
is  to  be  believed,  I  think  the  government 
opposite  also  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea. 

If  we  are  all  agreed  in  this  House  that  it 
is  a  good  idea,  why  do  we  not  pass  the 
resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont?  Instead  of  passing  it, 
the  government  has  thrown  it  down  the  drain. 

I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  an 
opinion,  which  I  think  is  generally  sound- 
in  most  cases  it  would  be  sound— that  we 
should,  in  this  House,  deal  with  matters  that 
are  under  our  jurisdiction  and  let  Ottawa 
deal  with  matters  that  are  under  its  juris- 
diction, and  that  we  should  not  meddle  in 
their  affairs.  I  think  generally  that  is  a 
sound  approach. 

But  surely  this  is  a  desperate  emergency 
situation  where  some  exceptional  action  is 
necessary.  From  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  has  said,  the  government 
has  tried  to  put  this  point  of  view  across  to 
the  federal  government  with  no  success. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  might  help, 
certainly  it  would  cost  us  nothing,  if  reso- 
lution No.  19  passed  this  House  unanimously, 
as  I  am  sure  it  would  if  it  were  put  to  a 
vote.  That  would  be  an  indication  that  all 
parties  in  this  province— which  is  a  pretty 
significant  province  at  that— are  in  favour  of 
that  particular  line  of  action.  But  the  govern- 
ment will  not  let  us  vote  on  it.  In  fact 
they  moved  an  amendment  that  throws  it 
down  the  drain. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  a 
day  or  two  ago— or  a  few  days  ago  at  any 
rate— that  he  planned  to  move  an  amendment 
to  resolution  No.  19,  I  had  expected— I  admit 
I  might  be  pretty  naive— but  I  had  expected 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  in  a  substitute  that 
would  broaden  the  resolution   greatly. 

We  can  all  agree  that  though  this  is  a 
good  idea  by  itself,  it  is  not  enough.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  will  get  it  in  any 
case,  but  even  if  the  federal  government 
did  decide  to  do  what  is  suggested  in  the 
resolution,  by  itself  it  is  not  enough. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  come  in  today  with  an  amendment 
that  would  incorporate  the  idea  that  is  in 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont,  put  forward  some  other  ideas  as  to 
what  we  think  the  federal  government  might 
do  to  help  the  situation,  and  then  go  on  with 
a  concrete  programme  for  action  by  this 
government,  asking  this  House  to  authorize  a 
concrete  programme  of  action.  That,  I  think, 
would  be  a  constructive  approach,  and 
whether   I   agreed  with   every   detail  or  not, 


I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
like   that. 

But  what  did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  come 
in  with?  He  came  in  with  a  resolution  that 
threw  out  the  idea  of  us  petitioning  the 
federal  government  to  locate  the  nuclear 
research  station  at  Elliot  Lake  and  substi- 
tuted a  resolution  that,  in  effect,  twice  com- 
mends the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  if  there  is 
anything  I  do  not  think  needs  doing  at  the 
moment,  it  is  commending  the  government. 
And  if  there  is  something  that  urgently 
needs  doing,  it  is  taking  concrete  action  on 
behalf  of  the  uranium  communities  of  Elliot 
Lake  and  Bancroft. 

But  what  do  we  get?  Instead  of  concrete 
action,  we  get  commendation  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  government  wants  to  commend 
itself,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  can 
stand  up  here  and  crow  for  24  hours  if  they 
like,  but  first  of  all  why  do  they  not  come  up 
with  some  concrete  action  with  regard  to  the 
communities  of  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft? 

We  have  listened  to  a  whole  battery  of 
cabinet  Ministers,  starting  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  who  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  giving  us  a  little  lecture 
on  this  and  that  and  the  other. 

He  proposed  to  start  an  argument  with 
me  about  some  ideas  I  have  with  regard  to 
mining  taxation  generally.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  debate  this  matter  with  him  some 
day,  but  I  really  do  not  see  what  relevance 
it  has  to  the  matter  that  is  under  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time.  He  came  forward 
with  no  concrete  ideas  at  all,  but  he  said  his 
hon.  colleagues  were  going  to  follow  him. 

So  we  sat  and  listened  to  them  one  after 
the  other.  We  can  discount  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  because  I  doubt  if  any  sane  man 
would  take  his  vapourings  seriously,  but  leav- 
ing him  aside  and  taking  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet  again,  I  ask,  what  did  we  get? 

They  have  certain  matters  under  considera- 
tion. Thev  are  going  to  do  something  if  it 
proves  to  be  feasible.  They  are  talking  with 
certain  people.  They  are  meeting  delegations. 
There  is  not  one  concrete  thing  that  they  are 
going  to  do. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  can  remem- 
ber things  that  this  government  had  under 
consideration  10  years  ago  that  it  has  not 
done  yet.  If  the  best  that  thev  have  yet 
been  able  to  come  up  with  is  to  have  things 
under  consideration,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
situation  looks  too  bright. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  going  to  assign  a 
Deputy  Minister. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  are  going  to  assign 
various  people  here  and  there  and  the  other 
way.  They  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
they  did  with  Avro  a  year  ago,  and  what 
happened  there?  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
distress  caused  in  that  particular  situation,  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  as  desperate  as  the 
Elliot  Lake  situation,  in  that  Malton  is  located 
in  a  great  industrial  area  and  there  were 
alternative  opportunities  for  at  least  some  of 
the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  is 
just  making  excuses  for  what  they  said  last 
year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  government  did  not  turn 
up  with  a  solitary  thing.  That  is  what  I  am 
concerned  about. 

I  mention  the  Avro  situation— not  to  try  to 
reopen  that  debate,  because  obviously  the 
government  did  nothing— but  because  of  real 
concern  that  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
again— a  whole  lot  of  words  without  any 
action  at  all.  Surely  this  is  the  time  for  some 
concrete  announcements. 

I  certainly  am  not  suggesting  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  say  that  they  have  got  this 
whole  thing  solved  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  they  could  announce  certain  concrete 
steps.  They  could  say,  for  example,  that  they 
are  going  to  build  the  institution  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  was 
talking  about.  If  they  had  even  two  or  three 
announcements  of  that  kind,  they  would  not 
by  themselves  solve  the  whole  problem,  but 
they  would  help  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
optimism  which  these  hon.  gentlemen  keep 
vapouring  about  and  do  nothing  to  give  any 
real  basis  to. 

How  do  they  expect  people  in  the  com- 
munity of  Elliot  Lake  or  Bancroft— and  inci- 
dentally, as  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the 
announcements  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
Bancroft,  I  hardly  heard  from  any  of  them 
about  Bancroft— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  he  just  heard  a 
speech  from  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings 
East  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  he  in  the  cabinet?  Is  he 
announcing  government  policy?  He  told  us 
to  have  faith  in  the  Great  White  Father.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  some  concrete  pro- 
posals before  us.  And,  as  far  as  the  hon. 
Ministers,  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment were  concerned,  we  did  not  hear  a 
word  from  them  about  Bancroft. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Now  look.  If  you  want  to 
have  a  session  for  personal  attacks  on  me, 
that  is  fine,  but  I  suggest  that  right  now  we 
talk  about  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  coming  to  it, 
do  not  think  we  will  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  forget  the  personal  stuff. 
It  is  fine  with  me,  but  we  have  more  impor- 
tant business  on  hand  than  any  merit  or 
demerit  of  me  or  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  a  question  of  jobs, 
not  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  is  the  problem, 
because  all  we  have  had  from  this  great 
array  of  hon.  cabinet  Ministers  is  rhetoric. 
We  have  not  had  one  concrete  announce- 
ment from  them. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  in  both  these  communities  at 
the  present  time  is  the  problem  of  confidence, 
or  to  put  it  in  its  reverse,  the  problem  of 
uncertainty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true 
that  by  1970  or  by  1965,  with  any  luck  at 
all,  those  communities  will  come  back,  but 
the  problem  is  the  critical  situation  right 
now.  This  is  the  critical  time,  and  there  is 
bound  to  be  uncertainty. 

Any  prudent  person  living  in  those  com- 
munities is  going  to  have  grave  doubts  in 
his  mind  about  his  future.  A  prudent  man, 
in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty,  is  very  likely 
to  look  for  opportunity  elsewhere,  and  to 
move  out.  That  is  the  serious  problem  here 
and  now. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  hedging  gen- 
erally,   because    of   the   uncertainty. 

I  was  talking,  as  other  hon.  members  were, 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  Elliot  Lake 
who  came  down,  I  believe,  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  at  their  own  expense— men 
who  run  businesses  in  Elliot  Lake— and  one 
of  the  things  they  told  me  was  this.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  secret  so  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  it. 

I  think  one  of  them  has  a  milk  business, 
and  his  business  at  the  present  time  is  down, 
I  think  he  said,  17  per  cent.,  which  it  was 
suggested  probably  represents  the  decrease 
in  population  in  the  community  at  the 
moment. 

Another  one  has  a  clothing  business,  and 
his  business  is  down  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  buy  a  suit  from  him?  He  needs 
one. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  These  are  the  great  states- 
manlike pronouncements  we  get  from  this 
government.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  get 
from  this  government. 

I  think  that  is  very  significant  of  the  type 
of  problem  that  that  community  is  faced 
with  at  the  moment.  People  cannot  dispense 
with  milk,  they  have  to  have  it  so  they 
continue  to  buy  it,  but  purchases  of  clothing 
can  be  deferred,  so  they  are  deferring  them, 
as  prudent  people  would  in  such  a  situation. 

It  is  fine  to  say  that  the  community  will 
come  back  5  years  or  10  years  from  now,  but 
a  small  businessman  will  be  ruined  in  that 
length  of  time.  He  cannot  wait  5  or  10 
years. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  that  one  cannot  restore 
confidence  just  by  making  a  lot  of  Pollyanna 
statements  that  have  nothing  behind  them. 
One  cannot  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  tell  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  hon.  Ministers  opposite 
are  the  people  making  the  statements.  Have 
confidence,  they  say.  Have  confidence  in 
what? 

Any  reasonable  people  living  in  these 
communities  are  ready  to  have  confidence  if 
the  government  will  give  them  something  to 
have  confidence  in,  if  they  would  come  out 
with  anything  concrete,  instead  of  a  lot  of 
statements  that  add  up  to  absolutely  nothing. 

As  far  as  the  order  paper  is  concerned,  there 
was  a  concrete  proposal  on  the  order  paper, 
so  the  government  even  throws  that  down 
the  drain,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing. 

This  performance  by  about  half  of  the 
cabinet  this  afternoon  and  this  evening  was 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  performances  I  have 
ever  seen. 

They  have  had  all  sorts  of  opportunity  to 
consider  the  problem.  They  apparently  have 
not  come  up  with  one  idea  yet.  They  can- 
not even  bring  themselves  to  say  that  they 
are  going  to  establish  a  park  in  that  area. 
They  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  ground  this 
spring  and  summer.  Not  even  something 
like  that,  can  they  bring  themselves  to  say. 
They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  say  they 
are  going  to  do  anything. 

I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  complain  about 
their  obvious  criminal  neglect  in  the  past, 
but  I  would  make  one  plea  only,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Make  a  suggestion. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  time  has  passed  for  that 
sort  of  nonsense.  The  government  made 
statements  which  added  up  to  nothing. 

I  would  be  happy  to  rise  in  this  House  and 
be  able  to  announce,  for  example,  that  we 
were  going  to  establish  a  retarded  children's 
home  or  a  police  college  in  one  of  those 
communities.  I  would  be  happy  to  say  that, 
but  unfortunately,  it  would  not  carry  any 
weight.  It  will  only  carry  weight  if  an  hon. 
Minister  rises  and  says  it,  but  no  hon.  Minister 
will  rise  and  say  they  are  going  to  do  any 
of  those  things. 

I  suppose  it  does  not  help  the  communities 
to  berate  this  government  for  its  obvious 
criminal  neglect  in  the  past. 

The  only  thing  I  would  do  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  plead  with  the  government.  For 
goodness'  sake,  if  they  are  considering 
proposals,  let  them  bring  their  consideration 
to  a  conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
definite,  concrete  announcements  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly 
appeal  to  intelligent  people,  in  any  com- 
munity, who  are  bound  to  be  suffering  from 
uncertainty  at  the  present  moment.  If  they 
want  to  cure  the  unfavourable  psychological 
climate,  they  can  cure  it  only  by  concrete 
announcements,  or  announcements  of  concrete 
action.  I  would  plead  with  the  government 
to  terminate  consideration. 

I  must  say  I  have  often  heard  this  govern- 
ment say  it  is  considering  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing,  and  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Like  what?  Just  like 
what? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Like  what?  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  Minister  something.  If  he  will  look  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  for  1950,  he 
will  find  that  this  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
should  do  something  on  his  own  honour  for 
a  change.  These  hon.  members  who  read 
editorials  to  everybody  else  should  just  say 
something  on  their  own  behalf  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  in  the  gallery  in  this 
House  10  years  ago  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  rose  in  his  place  and  said  the  gov- 
ernment was  considering  a  housing  pro- 
gramme in  which  there  would  be  no  down 
payment,  one  would  pay  as  you  go.  That 
was  10  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Why  did  the  hon. 
member  come  to  Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  did  he  not  stay  out 
there?  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  jobs  out 
there,  why  did  they  not  stay  there? 

Mr.  Bryden:  However,  I  see  no  point  in 
going  back  through  that  doleful  record  of 
housing.  It  is  much  more  important  that  we 
consider  action  starting  now. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  government  that 
it  should  withdraw  this  silly  political  resolu- 
tion it  has  put  forward,  which  has  no  signi- 
ficance in  this  situation.  I  am  sure  that  all 
parties  in  this  House  would  agree  to  any 
reasonable  programme  of  action  they  wanted 
to  propose.  The  matter  does  not  have  to  be 
put  on  the  crude  political  basis  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  suggested,  with  no  pro- 
posals for  action  at  all. 

Let  us  pass  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont,  and  let  us  go  on  to 
other  concrete  proposals. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  even 
willing  to  bring  his  own  resolution  to  a  vote, 
that  is  how  proud  he  is  of  it.  I  do  not  blame 
him,  I  would  not  bring  the  thing  to  a  vote 
either.  The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is 
that  he  brought  it  in  and  injected  this  sort 
of  note  into  a  very  serious  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
should  lift  his  head  and  look  at  the  people 
he  is  talking  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  look  after  my  speaking 
and  the  hon.   Minister  can  look  after  his. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Do  not  read  it  all, 
look  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  bothering  playing  to 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  with  that 
plea  again. 

Let  us  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont.  Let  us  propose  to 
the  government  that  they  stop  telling  us 
about  things  they  have  under  consideration, 
and  let  them  go  forward  and  announce  things 
that  they  are  actually  doing.  That  is  what  is 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time  in  both 
of  these  communities. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea,  or  the  slightest  intention,  of 
berating  the  government  at  all,  and  I  hope 
to  keep  this  on  a  reasonably  high  plane. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  my  own  suggestion  and 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  own  party.  It 
came    to    me    this    afternoon,    while    I    was 


listening  to  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin.  I  could  be  wrong  in  some  of  my 
figures,  but  it  will  only  take  me  two  or 
three  minutes  to  give  them  to  the  House. 
If  I  am  incorrect,  I  think  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  could  correct 
me  in  some  of  my  figures. 

The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
suggested  today  that  we  were  paying  approxi- 
mately $10.50  a  pound  for  uranium  from 
the  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft  areas.  He  also 
suggested  that  it  was  only  costing  the  com- 
panies $3.50  a  pound  to  produce.  By  1962 
all  of  the  capital  expenditures  are  going  to 
be  written  off  by  these  companies. 

It  seems  to  me  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
somewhere  between  $3.50  and  $10.50— and 
I  would  suggest  that  one  would  have  to 
go  up  a  very  few  cents,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
perhaps  we  could  do  it  for  $4  or  $4.50  a 
pound— that  this  uranium  could  be  produced 
and  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  com- 
panies would  have  a  reasonable  profit  at 
approximately    $4   a   pound. 

I  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  we 
are  taking  about  15,000  tons  of  uranium 
from  the  mines.  This  comes  to  30  million 
pounds,  and  at  $4  a  pound  the  total  cost 
if,  for  example,  the  uranium  was  kept  in 
stockpiles,  would  cost  Canada  $120  million 
per  annum.  At  the  present  time,  of  course, 
at  $10.50  a  pound,  it  is  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  this  most  sincerely  to 
the  House  that  these  mines  were  created  and 
financed  for  defence  and  for  the  object  of 
war.  In  the  conference  that  I  attended  in 
the  King  Edward  hotel,  so  capably  chaired 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  people  who  know,  that, 
in  the  next  10  years,  or  certainly  in  the  next 
20  years,  this  uranium  will  be  used. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  only  going  to 
cost  approximately  $4  a  pound  to  take  this 
30  million  pounds  of  uranium  from  the  soil 
each  year,  from  the  mines,  do  you  not  think 
that  this  great,  wealthy  country  of  ours,  could 
afford  $120  million  to  stockpile  a  mineral 
that  we  know— that  the  best  scientific  brains 
of  the  world  tell  us— will  be  used  in  the  next 
10,  or  15,  or  20  years? 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions,  and  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  used,  and  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent,  every  year  for  defence  and  for 
weapons  that  are  used  for  war  around  this 
old  world.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  Canada  were  spearheaded  by  this 
province,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ap- 
proached the  federal  government  and  tried 
to   sell   them   on   a   peacetime   thought,   that 
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surely  $120  million  is  not  too  much  for  the 
peace  of  the  future. 

Now  these  ideas,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  given 
most  sincerely. 

Hon.  members  may  well  ask  where  would 
we  get  the  money,  because  after  all,  $120 
million  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money,  even 
to  save  places  like  Bancroft  and  Elliot  Lake. 

But  I  suggest  that,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  spending  over  $1.5  billion  for  defence 
now,  for  weapons  of  destruction,  that  surely, 
somewhere  in  that  $1.5  billion,  $120  million 
could  be  whittled  from  this  expenditure  that 
would  be  used  for  the  peacetime  construc- 
tion and  use   of  atomic  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member,  that  the  costs  in  the  Bancroft 
area  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $8.50  a 
pound  to  produce  and  the  costs  in  the  Elliot 
Lake  range  from  $4.25  to  $8.00  and  $8.50  a 
pound.  And  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about  is  closer  to 
$300  million  a  year  and  perhaps,  over  a 
10-year  programme,  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask— in  the  figures 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  given— does  that 
include  such  things  as  depreciation  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaualy:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  could  say— well,  I  would  think 
it  likely  does. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  point  out  that  in 
1962  these  r>lants  are  going  to  be  completely 
depreciated? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Not  on  this  extended  contract.  That  is  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  was 
pointing  out.  He  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  carried  on  at  the  accelerated 
rate  to  1962,  and  have  written  all  these 
things  off  and  then  these  companies  would 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  sell  in  the 
competitive  field  at  cheaper  prices. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  I  certainly  can  be  cor- 
rected, but  as  I  understand  it  the  large 
mines,  like  Consolidated  Dennison,  will  be 
completely  written  off  by  1962.  Therefore, 
in  the  figures  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  has  given  us  tonight,  they  could  be 
written  down  considerably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  to  this  whatsoever.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  hope  it  is  a  little  more  constructive 


than  some  of  the  things  that  were  given  here 
today. 

And  even  if  it  did  cost— I  hope  it  would 
not  be  up  to  the  fantastic  figure  the  hon. 
Minister  has  given,  that  is  $3.5  billion— but 
even  if  it  did  cost  a  considerable  amount, 
may  I  remind  hon.  members  that,  in  a 
10-year  period  federally,  we  are  spending 
$16  billion  in  defence,  so  surely  if  it  were 
spread  over  a  10-year  period,  in  order  to  keep 
these  towns  and  these  people  that  we  have 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in,  surely  it  would 
be  worthwhile  at  least  investigating,  partic- 
ularly when  we  know  that  this  is  an  asset  that 
could  be  used  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  something  that  is  lost  like  aero- 
planes that  are  good  today  and  completely  out 
of  use  as  far  as  war  is  concerned  tomorrow, 
or  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

I  think  that  this  could  be  our  contribution, 
a  contribution  to  the  peace  and  to  the  industry 
of  this  old  world,  and  I  would  respectfully 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  and  this  government  look 
into  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing)  The  tempo  of  the 
debate  has  lessened  appreciably.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  pointed  out  to  this  House 
that  there  is  a  group  of  citizens  from  Elliot 
Lake  here  tonight  listening  quite  closely  to 
the  battle  of  words,  and  he  said  we  should 
give  them  some  assurance  that  they  will  get 
something   concrete. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  has  stated  in  this  House  that  the 
school  for  retarded  children  will  be  built 
somewhere  in  northern  Ontario.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  in  a  position  tonight  to  say,  or  to  make 
an  announcement,  about  the  location  of  that 
hospital    for   retarded    children? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  "no".  Eleven 
municipalities  from  northern  Ontario  have 
all  approached  me,  every  one  of  them  put  up 
a  very  urgent,  desperate  plea  that  the  hospital 
be  located  in  their  area,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  a  decision. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  the  answer  tonight  to 
the  House  and  to  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  might  have  an 
answer  myself  along  a  different  line.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  my  chance  now— 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  wanted 
to   speak  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  go  ahead  then,  by  all 
means. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  ava- 
lanche of  words  and  the  torrent  of  eloquence 
that  we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  I  want 
to  reason  just  for  a  moment  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  I  would  have  no  hope  of 
reasoning  successfully  with  any  other  hon. 
Minister  of  the  cabinet,  but  I  feel  that  he  is 
so  amenable  to  a  sound  suggestion,  that  he 
will  listen  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have  to 
suggest. 

Now,  I  have  listened  to  the  debates  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  as  carefully  as  I 
could  this  afternoon,  and  the  conclusion  that 
I  have  arrived  at  is  this: 

That  my  hon.  friend  should  withdraw  this 
amendment,  and  should  allow  this  House  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont,  because  I  suggest  to 
this  House,  in  all  sincerity,  that  is  certainly 
the  most  outstanding  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  way  of  suggestion  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake  and  the 
problems  which  they  are  now  encountering. 

The  amendment  moved  by  my  hon.  friend, 
in  the  face  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
hon.  cabinet  Ministers,  one  after  the  other,  I 
suggest  to  hon.  members  candidly,  is  a 
ridiculous  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Vote  against  it  then. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  pats  the  government  on  the 
back  for  nothing.  I  do  not  mind  giving 
them  a  pat  on  the  back  if  there  is  some- 
thing to  pat  them  on  the  back  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  did  he  ever  do 
that? 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  almost  vote  for  their 
amendment  tonight  if  there  were  concrete 
proposals  on  their  part  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Elliot  Lake.  But 
what  have  we  heard  from  the  hon.  Ministers 
here  tonight?    What  have  we  heard? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
I  can  tell,  is  going  to  put  up  a  sign  now: 
"This  leads  to  the  best  little  ghost  town  in 
northern  Ontario."  I  do  not  know  what  else 
he  can  do.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  else 
he  can  do.  He  just  sort  of  talked  around  it, 
and  that  was  the  impression  he  left  with  me, 
that  if  a  sign  would  do  any  good,  he  would 
put  that  up.  That  is  not  going  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  Elliot  Lake. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  in  a  short  but  eloquent  speech, 
told  us  that  he  was  prepared  to  put  the 
facilities  of  his  department  to  the  job  of 
training  some  people  in  Elliot  Lake.     Train- 


ing them  for  what?  What  is  he  going  to  do 
with  them  when  he  gets  them  trained?  Is 
he  going  to  take  them  away  to  Windsor  or 
Cornwall  or  Southampton  or  some  other 
place?  Unless  he  makes  sounder  suggestions 
than  he  made  here  tonight,  training  people 
in  Elliot  Lake  will  only  be  training  them  to 
work  somewhere  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  they  all  came 
there  from  some  place  else  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  my  hon.  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Hydro,  Energy— whatever  you 
like  to  call  it.  The  hon.  Minister  for  Energy 
Resources  has  grown  much  in  debating 
ability,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  say  that  to  him 
candidly.  Why,  he  was  at  almost  his  best 
here  tonight  as  he  portrayed  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  Elliot  Lake.  He  gave  us 
elementary  lessons  which  I  quite  readily 
agree  that  I  need  in  these  particular  matters. 
But  he  left  us  up  in  the  air,  so  to  speak, 
insofar  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  a 
concrete  way  to  help  the  people  of  Elliot 
Lake. 

Eloquence  will  not  fill  the  dinner  pails  in 
Elliot  Lake.  Eloquence  on  the  part  of  my 
hon.  friend  is  not  sufficient,  unless  that  elo- 
quence carries  with  it  the  promise,  calm  and 
sincere,  that  the  government  of  this  province 
is  going  to  do  something  for  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake.  But  they  are  doing  nothing  at 
all. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Health,  had  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing, and  what  did  he  say?  He  said,  from 
all  parts  of  this  great  province  have  come 
requests  that  their  riding  is  best  suited  for  the 
building  of  this  retarded  children's  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  that  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  say  riding.  I  made  it 
very  clear,  sir,  I  said  the  people  representing 
11  different  communities.  I  made  no  refer- 
ence to  ridings,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  communities  are  in  ridings.  I  was 
assuming  that  for  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  connotation. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Connotations,  that  is  what  they 
deal  with  over  there,  connotations. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  I  am  going  to  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  is  this.  My  hon.  friend  says 
these  people  from  these  various  communities 
have  suggested  that,  within  the  confines  of 
their  communities,  in  their  judgment,  is  the 
best  place  to  build  this  retarded  children's 
school. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  there 
is  not  any  place  that  needs  that  school  more 
than  Elliot  Lake.  And  surely,  if  nothing  more 
came  from  you,  my  hon.  friend,  this  after- 
noon than  the  promise  that  the  school  would 
be  built  in  Elliot  Lake,  then  you  would  have 
something  to  hang  your  coat  on,  but  you 
have  not  a  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Your  hat  on. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  whatever  you  want,  can 
you  not  hang  your  coat  up?  Does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  never  hang  his  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Why?  It  is  a  very  foolish  man 
indeed  who  hangs  his  hat  up  and  does  not 
hang  his  coat  up.  His  hat  would  take  less 
room  on  the  floor  than  his  coat  would,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Then  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  spoke.  Now,  if  they  want  to 
make  this  into  a  park  up  there,  he  says  he 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  Up  until  now 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made,  but 
from  now  on  he  will  cast  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  Elliot  Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  can  fly  over  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  he  will  even  fly  over  it 
in  a  helicopter,  I  presume,  and  see  if  he 
thinks  it  suitable  for  a  park. 

And  then  to  climax  it  all,  my  old  hon. 
friend  from  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Maloney), 
never  mentioning  Elliot  Lake,  let  loose  a 
torrent  of  eloquence,  the  like  of  which  this 
House  has  never  known,  but  he  feuds  will  all 
and  sundry,  and  says  nothing  himself. 

I  want  always,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  factual, 
and  in  my  appraisal  of  the  comments  of  the 
various  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Elliot  Lake,  I  suggest 
that  my  summation  of  their  position  is 
exactly  as  I  have  outlined  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why,  he  missed  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  was  not  here,  did  he  make 
a  speech? 


Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  of  course,  the  hon.  member 
missed  it  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  may  I  just  come  back 
for  a  moment  to  this?  I  agree  almost  with 
my  hon.  friend  for  Sudbury  in  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  fine  contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker— as  I  believe  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  believes— 
that  in  1970  or  beyond,  Elliot  Lake  will 
once  again  become  the  uranium  capital  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  its  usefulness  or  its  destiny  as  the 
uranium-producing  unit  is  over  or  has  passed. 
I  believe  there  is  a  waiting  spell  imposed 
upon  us,  and  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake  between  now  and  1970. 

Now  I  say  to  the  government,  theirs  is  the 
responsibility  to  fill  the  gap  that  lies  between 
this  date  and  1970,  or  whatever  that  year 
might  be.  The  proposals  that  they  made  to 
this  House  tonight  would  suggest  to  anyone, 
with  an  eye  to  see,  and  an  ear  to  hear,  that 
they  have  completely  missed  their  calling  and 
have  completely  misspelled  their  obligations 
and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

And  I  say  to  the  House  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
the  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  think  he  has, 
he  will  withdraw  that  fool  amendment  that 
he  has  before  this  House  and  allow  us  to 
vote  on  the  main  resolution  proposed  by 
my  hon.  friend  from  Stormont.  I  suggest  this 
because  I  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion,  that 
I,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  have 
not  yet  given  up  hope  that  this  station  that 
is  going  to  be  built  in  Manitoba,  could  not 
be  yet  built  in  Elliot  Lake.  To  me  that  is 
the  most  ridiculous  situation  that  we  have 
faced  for  many  a  year. 

Here,  as  it  has  been  said  this  afternoon— 
and  I  repeat  just  a  word  or  two— here  we 
have  a  town  ready  built  on  a  permanent 
basis,  not  in  the  main  shacks  or  anything  like 
that,  but  built  with  permanent  buildings,  with 
all  the  utilities  required,  with  all  services 
that  any  other  town  in  modern  Ontario  could 
hope  to  have. 

Here  we  have  it  sitting  on  the  best  uranium 
mines  in  the  world,  and  there  comes  an 
opportunity  to  develop  another  station,  here 
comes  the  opportunity,  the  federal  govern- 
ment say  we  have  to  have  another  one,  and 
so,  instead  of  putting  it  in  Elliot  Lake,  they 
put  it  in  Manitoba,  and  they  have  to  do  in 
Manitoba  what  we  have  done  in  Elliot  Lake. 
Now,  that  is  the  most  stupid  situation  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  the  hour  grows 
late,  and  even  as  there  seems  but  a  glimmer 
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of  hope  left,  I  urge  upon  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tonight,  as  the  best  contribution  we 
could  make  in  this  matter,  that  he  let  us 
vote  on  this  resolution,  all  parties  in  this 
House.  Let  us  say  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  one  voice,  and  with  a  strong  voice, 
that  we  will  go  down  there  as  representing 
not  only  the  casual  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  but  the  determined  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Surely  politics  are  not  played  as  roughly 
as  all  that.  Surely  economics  and  common 
sense  have  a  place  in  these  matters  still  in 
this  country,  and  if  they  have,  a  determined 
stand  on  our  part,  in  my  judgment,  might 
still  bring  the  research  station  to  Elliot  Lake 
rather  than  to  Manitoba. 

I  say  seriously  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
if  he  sees  the  full  import  of  his  responsibility, 
let  him  withdraw  this  trash  amendment  that 
he  has  before  the  House,  and  let  us  vote  on 
the  main  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  until  I  was 
inspired  by  the  great  eloquence  of  my  old 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  I 
did  not  intend  to  say  more  than  a  word  or 
two.  But  I  must  say  that  his  eloquence  has 
inspired  me  to  say  something  tonight,  and  to 
refer  more  specifically  than  I  had  intended, 
to  the  issues  which  have  been  thoroughly 
debated  here  today. 

I  may  say,  sir,  that  I  have  often  listened 
to  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South,  and 
it  is  too  seldom  that  we  hear  from  him  in 
the  House  nowadays.  We  are  always  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

I  have  heard  him  give  robust  speeches, 
many  a  time  I  have  had  his  finger  pointed 
at  me  about  the  things  that  I  am  alleged  to 
have  done  or  left  undone,  and  I  would  say 
that  it  certainly  brings  back  the  memories 
and  inspirations  of  other  times,  so  I  should 
just  like  to  say  a  few  things  in  reply. 

The  hon.  member  is  a  very  reasonable 
individual,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to 
appeal  to  his  reason,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
convince  him  as  a  reasonable  man  that  this 
resolution,  this  amendment,  is  the  amend- 
ment for  which  he  should  vote.  I  think  that 
he  will  agree  with  that,  when  I  am  through. 

Now,   Mr.    Speaker,    as    I    look    across   the 
House   tonight    I    look   at   these   prophets   of 
gloom- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Who    is    a    prophet    of 
gloom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost.:  There  are  22  of  them 
there  in  one  group,  5  in  another. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  getting  fairly 
experienced  in  this  business;  it  is  just  one 
year  ago  right  now  that  I  sat  here,  and  in 
this  House  heard  the  same  type  of  speeches 
delivered  as  were  delivered  tonight.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  speeches  of  tonight  were 
a  counterpart  of  the  speeches  we  listened  to 
one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  to  all  that,  they 
were  talking  at  that  time  about  the  closing  up 
of  another  plant  in  this  area  here.  At  that 
time  they  affected  the  ridings  of  Peel  and 
York  West  and  York-Humber  and  of  Halton, 
and  I  raise  this,  sir,  that  in  every  one  of 
those  ridings,  the  people  of  Ontario  expressed 
their  confidence  in  this  government. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  interrupted,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
be  interrupted. 

I  have  here  a  young  man  from  Peel  (Mr. 
Davis)  who  followed  our  old  friend  Tom 
Kennedy  in  this  House.  He  will  tell  hon. 
members  that,  after  a  year,  his  town  of 
Brampton,  which  was  condemned  to  death  by 
these  people  who  sit  opposite,  is  today 
expanding  into  one  of  the  great  possibilities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a  community  in 
which  there  is  today,  due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
government,  a  great  industry  coming  to  that 
town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  efforts  of  this  govern- 
ment, may  I  say  this,  and  I  call  to  the  witness 
stand  the  young  man  from  Peel,  the  successor 
of  the  great  old  man  from  Peel,  today  the 
assessment  of  the  town  of  Brampton  is  $30 
million  higher  than  it  was  about  a  year  ago. 

These  prophets  of  gloom- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  not  prophets  of 
gloom.     He  destroyed  the  aviation  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —I  wish  they  would  hold 
a  caucus  together  and  really  speak  the  same 
language.  I  have  respect  for  good  concrete 
suggestions,  we  have  had  good  concrete  sug- 
gestions from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
gave  some  things  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration—it is  a  complicated  matter,  but 
nevertheless  an  intelligent,  honest  contribu- 
tion. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  wish  he  would  gather  his 
group  together  and  get  them  talking  in  the 
same  language,  let  us  hear  what  they  have 
to  say  in  the  form  of  some  real  concrete 
policy. 
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I  was  quite  interested  in  hearing  what  my 
old  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South, 
said.  But  I  listened  to  him  run  down  the 
brief  and  the  proposals  of  the  people  from 
Elliot  Lake  themselves. 

He  called  the  roll  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
here,  and  he  ran  them  down,  and  let  me 
tell  you  what  they  are  asking  for.  The 
people  of  Elliot  Lake-they  ask  here,  for 
instance,  for  a  research  centre- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Did  he  promise  that? 
Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  talks- 
Mr.  Oliver:   Now  look,  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —and  he  derides  this 
government  for  doing  what  these  people  ask. 
The  Ontario  research  foundation,  sir,  is  work- 
ing with  the  uranium  mines  up  there  in 
connection    with    that    very    thing. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  derides 
a  park— he  talks  about  a  park  and  derides  a 
park,  and  I  look  at  the  brief  of  Elliot  Lake 
and  I  see  they  want  a  national  park  in  the 
area. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  spoke  for  a  while,  let  him  sit 
down,  I  have  the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  floor  here  and  I  just  want  to  tell  him 
something,  I  want  to  give  him  a  few  lessons 
that  he  has  not  learned  in  around  30  years. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  is  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  to   sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  do  not  have  to  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
does.    It  is  right  in  the  rule  book,  right  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right- 
Mr.   Speaker:   I  would  point  out  that  for 
the  moment  both  members  must  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  not  a  point  of 
privilege,  he  wants  to  make  another  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  Speaker  is  stand- 
ing all  members  must  sit  down. 


Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  I  should  have  known  better, 
sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  should 
have  learned  that  in  the  last  40  years  around 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Grey 
South  a  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  I  have  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  if  it  is  not  a  point 
of   privilege,    I    object. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
be  quiet  so  he  can  get  the  full  significance 
of  this  point   of  privilege? 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggested, 
quite  naturally  I  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  that  I  had 
said  of  him,  abused  him,  because  he  was 
going  to  give  them  a  park.  I  did  not  say 
he  was  going  to  give  them  a  park.  If  he  said 
he  was  going  to  give  them  a  park,  I  would 
not  have  said  what  I  said,  but  he  did  not 
—he  said  they  were  going  to  investigate, 
they  were  going  to  look  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  a  point  of 
privilege,    at    all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  was  said.  And 
I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  derided  this  suggestion  and  did  it 
deliberately. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
said  that  there  was  to  be  a  provincial  park  in 
that  area,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow  was  off 
the  ground  and  he  could  send  planes  up 
there,  he  would  do  so.  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  said  they  were  going  to 
look  at  it.  He  did  not  say  they  were  going 
to  do  anything.  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister   not  talk   about   something   definite? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  I  will  give  him 
a  few  more  then. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  would  think  he  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  listen.  These  good 
people  from  Elliot  Lake  asked  this;  they 
asked  to  be  given  assurance  that  no  contracts 
would  be  removed  from  the  area,  and  I  would 
say  that  this  government  with  all  the  force 
behind  it,  stands  behind  that  proposal  by  the 
people   of   Elliot   Lake. 

The  hon.   member  for  Grey  South— 
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Mr.  Oliver:  What  did  I  do  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Nothing.  That  is  the 
trouble.  The  hon.  member  cried  crocodile 
tears  about  it.    That  is  what  he  did. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  am  used  to  noise 
from  these  hon.  members  across,  it  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fine  prophets  of  doom, 
these  people  who  cry  about  everything,  who 
have  no  faith  in  the  country- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  people  of  Elliot 
Lake  have  asked  us  to  use  our  continued 
efforts  to  find  additional  uranium  markets, 
and  the  hon.  member  across  says  that  that 
is  foolery,  that  that  is  empty. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  did. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  never. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  did,  he 
said  that  this  was  a  fool  resolution,  and  that 
is  what  the  resolution  says. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
listen  to  his  hon.  Minister,  exactly  what  he 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  said  was  a  fool  resolution,  because 
we  are  going  out  to  help  strengthen  and  do 
the  very  things  that  these  people  asked  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  did  they  ask? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
will  not  get  it  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey   South  laughed  at  me. 

Mr.  Oliver:    I  did  not  laugh  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  he  did.  He  derided 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  moment,  sir. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  am  making  this  speech, 


sir. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  all  members  in  this  debate  have  had  fair 
hearing,  and  I  suggest  that  that  method 
continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that 
we  always  get  the  greatest  noise  from  the 
most  vacant  minds. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  tonight?  We  got  the 
greatest  noise  from  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  withdraw  that  remark  he 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  they  want  to  act  like 
a  bunch  of  monkeys  in  a  cage  and  chatter,  it 
is  all  right  with  me,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  withdraw  the  last  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Withdraw  what? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  tli at  the  most  noise  comes  from  those  with 
vacant  minds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that 
usually  the  most  noise  comes  from  the  most 
empty  minds.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  that.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  proper  comment  for  any  Prime 
Minister  to  make. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    That  is  an  axiom. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  a  comment  he 
will  regret  and  this  House  will  regret,  and 
I  respectfully  ask  that  he  withdraw  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  sir,  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  me  to,  I  will 
say,  at  his  request,  that  the  most  noise  does 
not  come  from  the  most  empty  minds,  I  will 
withdraw  it.   It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  derided  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Oliver:    I  did  not  mention  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  did  he  not?  He  went 
right  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  happened.    The 
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good  people  from  Elliot  Lake  came  down 
here  and  presented  a  brief  to  me  the  other 
day,  asking  us  to  review  the  municipal  tax 
structure.  That  is  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  tonight  has  said  that  he 
would  do,  and  he  pointed  out  that  help  was 
given,  and  the  hon.  members  opposite  laughed, 
because  that  promise  was  given,  and  the 
acceptance  of  that  proposal  is  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  opposite 
laughed  at  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  because  he  said  that  he  would  review 
municipal  services  and  the  administration 
forces,  and  that  is  exactly  what  these  good 
people  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  do  not  be  silly.  We  did 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  will  not  deny  this  one,  I  am  sure,  that 
he  derided  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes.  If  he  breaks  a  promise 
he  should  be  derided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right.  They  asked  for 
assistance  in  providing  tourist  attractions  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  tourist  industry. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  what  they  want,  but 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  say  he  would 
give   it  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  I  will  say  this,  that 
the  hon.  member  laughs  at  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  trouble  is  that  the 
hon.  member  was  not  listening.  The  hon. 
members  opposite  are  laughing  at  the  accept- 
ance of  the  very  platform  with  which  these 
people  came  down  here. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  with  all 
of  his  eloquence  and  pointing  his  finger, 
pointed  across  at  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  and  he  laughed  at 
what  he  was  saying. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  never  mentioned  him  either, 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,  let  me  say  this,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  did  not  go  down  to  the 
front  row. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  asked  here  for  an 
effort  to  induce  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  in  Elliot  Lake. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  a  very  peaceful  frame 
of  mind,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  any 
hassle  with  these  hon.  members  opposite, 
although  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoy  so  doing 
when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  talk  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South,  who  departed  from  the  place  of 
common  sense  that  he  usually  occupies,  got 
him  into  the  position  of  these  other  people, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  made  virtu- 
ally the  same  speech,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  made  virtually  the  same  speech, 
and  the  rest  of  them  made  the  same  speeches 
over  there- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  all  good 
speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —speeches  which,  in 
essence,  derided  what  the  good  people  of 
that  community  asked  for. 

Mr.  Oliver:  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
what  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have  to 
offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  a  few  things  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.    Speaker,    perhaps   we    might   keep    a 
little  quiet  now  until  I  tell  them  a  few  things, 
a  few- 
Mr.  Nixon:    Facts  of  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Facts  of  life,  thank  you 
very  much,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  always 
helps  me  out. 

First  of  all,  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  unused  to  these  situations.  Just  one 
year  ago  at  this  present  time  we  listened  to 
that  same  story  from  a  number  of  the  same 
hon.  members,  including  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  and  the  rest  of  them.  Today  that 
community  is  being  re-established,  and  is 
going  to  flourish— as  it  never  flourished  before 
—on  a  good  sound  basis. 

In  my  day  I  have  had  this  experience  with 
the  town  of  Geraldton.  I  was  in  Geraldton 
when  they  said:  "Close  the  place  up."  Due  to 
the  progressive  policies  of  this  government, 
Geraldton  is  flourishing  as  it  never  flourished 
before. 

Believe  it  or  not,  at  one  time  I  was  the 
Minister  of  Mines.  We  had  a  mining  com- 
mission of  very  able  people  in  this  province, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations they  made  to  me— and  I  say  this 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Temiskaming  (Mr. 
Herbert)— was    to    move    the    people    out    of 
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Cobalt  and  tear  the  place  down  and  obliterate 
it. 

I  never  accepted  that  view,  and  I  can 
come  back  to  this  House  now,  17  years  after- 
wards, and  say  to  this  House  that  Cobalt 
is  flourishing  as  it  never  flourished  before, 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  viewed  these 
things  with  confidence,  and  I  look  forward 
confidently  to  the  future  of  Elliot  Lake  and 
Bancroft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  speaking  as  a 
stranger  on  these  matters.  Bicroft  is  in  my 
own  riding.  I  have  had  to  do  with  that 
from  its  very  inception,  from  the  time,  4  or  5 
years  ago,  that  its  development  started  in  a 
bush  area  in  a  little  bush  township.  What 
I  said  about  those  little  people,  which  was 
read  by  one  of  the  hon.  members  Opposite 
this  afternoon,  I  again  assert  here  tonight, 
that  my  job  is  to  look  after  those  little 
people.  It  is  to  look  after  the  working 
people  not  only  of  Bicroft  and  Bancroft  but 
Elliot  Lake,  and  that  is  what  I  propose  to 
do,  and  that  is  what  the  government  which 
I  lead  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took,  and  I  take  now,  very 
very  strong  objection  to  the  transfer  of 
Ontario  contracts  to  another  province.  I 
may  say  that  I  take  very,  very  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  transfer  of  an  Ontario  contract 
from  Dyno  out  to  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, and  I  make  no  apologies  for 
asking  that  there  should  be  compensation  to 
us,  in  the  form  of  other  contracts  which 
Eldorado  has  under  its  control,  back  to  the 
communities  of  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  CCF  group— and  more  particularly  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine— that  if  they  would 
devote  their  loyalties  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  not  to  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan, they  would  do  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  this 
absolutely  unwarranted  and  unfounded  asser- 
tion that  there  is  disloyalty  on  my  part  to  the 
province  in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which 
I  have  lived  most  of  my  life,  and  to  which 
I  have  made  the  best  contribution  that  my 
abilities  permit.  I  think  it  is  a  most  unworthy 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  CCF  group  and  partic- 
ularly to  their  hon.  leader  from  York  South, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  would-be  leader, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  who  is 
jumping  up  at  every  moment- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  the  would-be 
leader  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —I  would  say  that  the 
objection  was  not  to  men  and  women  being 
placed  out  of  work  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  it  was  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  out  of  work  in  democratic  Sas- 
katchewan, which  the  CCF  hon.  members 
like  to  hold  up  as  protectors  of  the  people 
and  all  the  rest. 

They  are  disloyal  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  and  they  are  disloyal  to  the  working 
people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  so  parochial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  good 
hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  again,  that  I 
come  back  to  the  resolution  and  this  is 
implicit  in  the  resolution,  we  are  presently 
negotiating  for  compensatory  contracts  to  be 
allotted  to  the  Bancroft  and  the  Elliot  Lake 
areas,  in  compensation  for  the  damage  that 
was  done  to  this  province  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Dyno  contracts. 

I  would  say  this,  if  they  want  to  vote  for 
that  policy,  it  is  simple,  let  them  vote  for 
the  amendment.  We  have  made  strong 
representations,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  read  this  afternoon,  and  tabled 
in  the  form  of  correspondence  in  connection 
with  the  White  Shell  matter. 

There  are  alternatives,  and  I  would  like 
myself  and  the  Opposition  to  get  together 
on  these.  There  have  been  strong  proposals 
that  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  should 
transfer  the  CANDU  establishment  from  near 
Kincardine  to  Elliot  Lake.  Now,  not  to 
Elliot  Lake  itself— it  would  have  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blind  River. 

I  listened  to  my  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  tonight  over  television,  and 
he  said  to  the  people  that  this  government 
should  consider  transferring  some  of  these 
things  to  Elliot  Lake- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  said  government  institu- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  that  is  exactly  what 
he  said.  Is  he  in  favour  of  that,  or  is  he 
not  in  favour  of  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  that  particular  recommendation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this,  that  that 
is  a  possibility,  the  transfer  of  establishment, 
in  which  case  we  could  use  a  simple  solution 
to  use  the  area  for  a  park.  I  think  that  is  the 
proposal,  and  the  establishment  be  transferred 
to  Elliot  Lake  which  is  identically  in  line 
with  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
advocated  over  television  tonight. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  they  will  produce 
something  and  not  merely  talk  about  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  do  that.  It  is 
not  I  who  have  the  doing,  it  is  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited.  If  they  trans- 
ferred that  from  Kincardine  up  to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  never  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  the  simple  reason 
that  this  would  disrupt  our  whole  Hydro 
programme  which  has  been  planned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  disrupting  it,  would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  be  in  favour  of  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  prefer  Manitoba  over  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  likes  to  run  us  down, 
and  I  listened  to  him  over  the  television 
saying  that  this  government  was  negligent  in 
not  having  something  definite.  Now  I  say 
that  I  make  the  proposal  about  the  transfer 
of  CANDU  from  Kincardine.  At  present,  we 
have  under  negotiation  with  the  federal 
people  other  types  of  operation,  pilot  types 
of  operation  which  might  be  fitted  into  Elliot 
Lake.  I  would  say  that  we  are  constructive 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  say  this  to  my  hon.  friend,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition— I  would  not  expect 
any  help  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  or  his  group,  if  I  ever  received  any  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it  in  over  17  years— 
but  I  would  say,  on  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  own  party, 
that  I  cannot  expect  very  much  from  them, 
for  this  reason. 

Now,  take  the  statement  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  from  a  speech  to  this  House, 
it  is  one  of  his  first  speeches.  It  was  a 
policy  speech,  coming  from  one  high  up  in 
that  party,  and  he  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  harass  and  obstruct  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  they  are  doing.  That  is 
their  policy.  There  is  the  announced  Liberal 
policy  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this  to  those 
hon.  members  in  the  back  row,  and  the  second 
row,  and  the  front  row,  that  there  is  a  little 
too  much  experience  in  the  front  row  to  stand 
behind  this  statement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Read  the  rest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  this  is  the  statement 
made  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  1960,  by  one 
of  their  leading  hon.  members,  who  said  this 
without  any  protest  from  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  acquiescence  indeed  from 
himself,  because  his  hon.  members  hold  part 
of  this  statement.  The  hon.  member  said 
this:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to 
harass   and   obstruct   die    government." 

Mr.  Singer:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  that  I 
excuse  him  of  this  because  I  think  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  too  sincere 
a  person  to  follow  that.  There  is  every 
evidence  from  his  hon.  followers  that  that 
was  their  intent,  and  it  is  their  intent  now, 
their  hope  is  this,  that  Elliot  Lake,  Bancroft 
and  Bicroft  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  great  province,  this  historic 
province,  has  done  this  Legislature  the  dis- 
favour of  insinuating  that  certain  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  are  suggesting  that 
we  want,  that  we  would  like  to  see  this  great 
community  of  Elliot  Lake  destroyed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  it  certainly  is,  as 
a  member  of  this  Legislature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  to  rule  on  that.  If 
that  is  not  a  question  of  personal  privilege 
what  in  the  world  is? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  and  I  appeal 
directly  to  you.  You  are  the  impartial  judge 
of  this  Legislature  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  point  out  that  I  never 
heard  the  word  "destroyed"  used,  because 
there  was  so  much  noise  that  it  just  obliterated 
whatever  was  said.  That  is  the  reason  I 
appeal  to  the  members  to  keep  the  back  quiet 
so  that  we  can  all  hear  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  policy  from  the 
government.    That  is  what  we  hear. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  that  is  what  I 
say.    There  you  are. 

Some  hon.  members:   Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  see  this  after  hearing 
policies  stated  and  announced.  We  have  them 
laughed  at  by  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  front  bench,  for  instance.  The 
things  I  have  been  telling  about,  the  parks 
at  Elliot  Lake,  and  reform  institutions  at 
Elliot  Lake,  the  renewal  of  contracts  and 
everything  combined  in  a  great  resolution, 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  says  are  a 
lot  of  foolery  and  a  fool  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  see  such  a 
resolution  as  that  with  the  things  that  are  in 
that  resolution,  and  see  them  condemned 
by  the  22  members  of  the  Liberal  opposition, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  under  party  that 
sits  to  their  left,  then— because  I  am  only  a 
reasonable  man— I  must  come  to  one  con- 
clusion, that  they  would  like  to  see  Elliot 
Lake  go  down  the  drain. 

Some  Liberal  hon.  members:   Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  remem- 
ber what  I  said  about  the  most  noise  coming 
from  the  emptiest  minds?  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  this  to  you,  we  have  with  the  federal 
government— and  in  the  midst  of  all  of  these 
interruptions  and  cries  and  yells  and  howls 
that  we  get  from  the  other  side— I  have  to 
interlock  them  with  the  statements  of  policy 
which  they  do  not  want  to  hear,  and  which 
they  refuse  to  listen  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  will  be  glad  to 
listen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  will  be  glad,  I  say 
to  them,  that  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  the  beginning— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  try  to  tell  them 
something  they  do  not  want  to  hear.  Why 
would  they  want  to  hear?  I  would  say  this, 
that  it  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  they 
want  to  have  placed  before  the  people  and 
the  policies  that  we  intend  to  put  before 
the  people.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  5  hours  we  are  going 
to  have  a  policy  statement. 

Mr.  Oliver:   This  is  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask,  how  I  can 
deliver  any  policy  statement  with  those  hon. 
members  interrupting? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  after  5  hours,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  not  got  one.  We  will 
vote  for  it  when  he  explains  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
take  one  of  those  tranquillizer  pills  or  some- 
thing, that  will  compose  his  thoughts,  and  I 
could  tell  him  some  things  that  he  might 
learn. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  know  who  needs  a 
tranquillizer  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this,  we  have  some  federal-provincial  opera- 
tions concerning  the  forest  industries  which 
my  hon.  friend  knows  about,  and  which  we 
are  not  at  liberty  at  the  present  time  to  dis- 
close, which  might  have  some  very  far- 
reaching  effects.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  is 
that  not  in  the  line  of  this  resolution,  that 
we  should  make  an  effort  to  induce  the 
establishment  of  industry?  How  do  they  think 
we  establish  industry,  by  driving  it  around 
and  bludgeoning  it,  and  ordering  it  to 
establish  there? 

We  are  trying  to  follow  this  same  proposal 
made  by  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake.  The 
only  thing  is  that  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
do  not  recognize  something  worthy- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    Yes,    indeed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  he  has  suggested 
that  he  knows  something  that  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes.  I  know  a  lot  of  things 
he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  heard  of  this  same  matter.  A 
very  prominent  and  outstanding  industrialist 
in  this  province  is  contemplating  undertaking 
the  project  that  would  have  real  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  means  a  mining  project. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  Now,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  sincere  about  this,  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  him  make  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.   MacDonald:   Five  hours  and  we   are  Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  really  sincere  in 

still  waiting.  doing  something  on  this  problem.    I  simply 
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say,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  unable— 
and  it  may  well  be  that  he  is  unable— to 
divulge  anything  further  in  respect  of  this 
matter,  I  would  not  ask  him  to.  Would  this 
be  of  that  nature?  But  then  I  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  put  the  burden  of  his  case  on 
something  that  we  do  not  even  know  what  it 
is  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  not  the  burden  of 
my  case,  I  am  speaking  to  him  of  certain 
different  things  that  we  are  doing,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  this  is  the  first  worth- 
while  proposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre  shakes  his  head,  but  he  makes  so  much 
noise  that  he  could  never  hear  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  not  made  one  state- 
ment of  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  this,  I  have  mentioned  3  things,  one 
of  which  my  friend,  the  hon.  leader  of 
Opposition,  radically  disagrees  with,  and  that 
is  the  CANDU  movement.  Also,  there  are 
certain  pilot  operations  that  we  have,  and 
scientific  matters  with  which  we  are  nego- 
tiating and  talking  about  to  the  federal 
government.  There  are  other  operations- 
great,  extensive  operations.  I  would  say  to 
my  hon.  friends  over  there,  the  3  who  are  in 
the  huddle— and  the  4  who  are  in  the  huddle 
now— that  they  listen. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  agree  with  the  CANDU  movement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this— that  it 
depends  entirely  on  economics. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  not  exactly  what 
I  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  economics  of  the  situation.  But  may  I 
point  this  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  negotiating  with  two 
different  propositions,  one  of  which  my  hon. 
friend  might  know  about,  in  connection  with 
certain  mining  operations,  which  are  a  very 
interesting  possibility  for  Elliot  Lake.  We 
also  are  considering,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, a  joint  venture  of  the  two  governments 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  that  area. 

I  would  say  this,  that  there  are  other  things, 
I  only  name  these  things  to  show  the  hon. 


leader  of  the  Opposition  the  way  we  are 
attacking  this  great  problem.  We  are  not 
talking,  we  are  working  while  the  hon. 
members  opposite  talk.  May  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  such  things  as  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  hospitals  and  reform 
institutions,  schools  and  the  like.  You  know, 
the  hon.  members  over  there  amuse  me  very 
greatly.  They  talk  about  sincerity  and  so  on, 
but  when  we  scratch  here,  we  find  there  is  no 
sincerity  there  at  all. 

Here  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions who  rose  tonight  and  told  hon.  mem- 
bers that  he  was  going  to  establish,  in  that 
area,  a  reform  school  that  will  employ  a 
large  number  of  people.  If  he  ever  starts 
paying  the  prisoners,  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
employed  in  that  community.  But  may  I 
point  out  the  obvious  insincerity  of  these 
hon.  members  opposite  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  derides  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  institution  going  to  be  placed  there. 
My  friend  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  that, 
as  soon  as  the  survey  is  made  and  so  on, 
that  that  is  the  place  to  which  it  has  been 
allocated.  Is  that  not  right?  Yet,  they  say 
we  promise  nothing.  My  good  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  said  that  amounted  to 
nothing.  My  hon.  friend  for  Sudbury  said: 
"Who  wants  a  reform  institution  in  the  place?" 

An  hon.  member:  Who  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  said  that?  Well,  I 
listened  to  him.  That  is  more  than  the  hon. 
members  over  there  did. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  proposition, 
I  point  out  that  the  most  feasible  hospital 
proposition  we  have  at  the  present  time  is  a 
building  which  we  have  projected  in  the  city 
of  North  Bay  as  our  hospital  site. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  following  his  proposal  tonight, 
that  hospital  addition  which  has  been  planned 
for  North  Bay  can  be  removed  quite  easily 
into  the  Elliot  Lake  area. 

May  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adjustment 
of  these  things,  of  course,  involve  some 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  And  I  think 
that  those  things  should  be  fully  assessed  and 
understood. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  all  of  these  tilings  require  a  great  deal 
of  assessment.  Take  this,  for  instance,  in 
looking  at  the  CANDU  operations,  there  are  a 
great  many  factors  to  be  included,  and  I  point 
out  to  him  in  the  CANDU  operations  that 
there  is  this  involved,  the  use  of  water,  for 
instance,  would  mean  that  it  would  have  to 
be  done  on  the  lakeshore.     And  I  would  say 
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that,  to  suggest  anybody  can  make  decisions 
in  relation  to  such  matters  in  a  few  days,  or 
a  few  weeks,  is  just  so  utterly  childish  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  hospitals.  If  we 
were  to  transfer,  for  instance,  the  project  for 
North  Bay  to  Elliot  Lake,  it  would  involve  a 
lot  of  readjustment  that  would  involve  a  very 
great  deal  of  consideration,  if  that  were  going 
to  be  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  listened  to  my  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
tonight  on  television.  It  was  an  excellent 
speech.  Now  listen,  he  spoke  to  the  firesides 
of  the  people  of  this  great  province,  and  he 
told  them  with  great  sincerity  what  should 
be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  we  have 
to  all  pull  together  and  work  together,  and 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices. 
All  hon.  members  heard  that  hon.  gentleman. 
I  listened  to  his  speech  and  I  was  very 
greatly  moved.    Now,  sir,  I  would  say  this— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Here,  I  will  take  a 
sacrifice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   I  will  say  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  listen.  It  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  taking.  Would  he  like  the 
police  college  to  go  up  there,  that  he  wanted 
down  at— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  gladly  make  any 
sacrifice  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
make.  Now,  we  do  need  something  out  of 
his  riding.  What  about  the  training  school 
in  Lindsay— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  reform  institution? 
That  there  is  a  possibility  of  CANDU  going 
there?  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  addition 
of  the  hospital  that  we  have  been  planning 
at  North  Bay  to  go  to  Elliot  Lake.  Now,  of 
course,  these  things  just  fall  to  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  and  I  would  like  to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  about  Lindsay 
training  school?    Would  he  put  it  up  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  cannot  put  two 
reform  institutions  in  one  place,  can  I? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  might  be  all  right, 
have  a  big  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  host  of  other  things  that  I  might  mention 


at  this  time,  but  the  time  is  getting  late,  and 
we  still  have  work  to  do. 

But  I  would  say,  sir,  these  things  require 
assessment.  Nobody  is  going  to  make  foolish 
decisions.  If  hon.  members  will  look  back 
at  the  record  of  this  government,  and  they 
take  the  Avro  situation,  the  Cobalt  situation- 
all  these  things— the  marvellous  job  we  have 
done  for  the  people  of  this  province,  I  am 
sure  that  they  will- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Are  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  sir,  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  very 
seriously,  as  all  of  my  remarks  have  been, 
that  there  is  really  no  crash  solution  to  a 
problem  such  as  this.  Now  I  listened  to  my 
hon.  friend's  speech  tonight  and  he  virtually 
said  the  same  thing.  There  is  not  a  crash 
solution  to  these  things. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  hon.  friend  pointed 
out  that  the  uranium  industry  was  affected 
really  by  the  inexorable  conditions  and  move- 
ments over  which  we,  in  this  country,  and  this 
province,  have  no  control.  He  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  those  situations. 

He  said  this— and  I  think  it  was  good 
common  sense— that  there  is  not  a  crash 
solution  to  them. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  uranium.  With 
that,  I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South.  I  think  and  I  feel  this, 
that  uranium  is  power,  and  power  is  going 
to  be  greatly  needed  in  this  world.  Now  it 
may  not  be  in  the  development  of  power  as 
such  that  it  would  be  in  the  use  of  energy, 
it  may  be  used  for  a  very  great  variety  of 
things. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  this,  I  am 
optimistic  of  being  able  to,  in  collaboration 
with  very  many  other  interests  and  other 
governments,  attract  industries  to  that  place, 
alternative  and  secondary  industries. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
everything  that  is  possible  within  our  own 
limits,  to  transfer  buildings  and  projects  and 
undertakings  in  this  province  to  the  Elliot 
Lake  area  if,  sir,  that  is  economical  and  fits 
in  the  interests  of  our  province  and  if  things 
are  equal  that  enable  us  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just  deal  with  this 
resolution,  and  this  is  the  remaining  point 
which,  I  think,  will  convince  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  and  I  will  wait  until  he 
gets  through  discussing  the  amendment  that 
he  has  in  mind,  sir. 
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Mr.  Oliver:    It  is  very  clear  now,  go  ahead. 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:     Thank   you   very   much. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Grey  South,  that  the  very  things  that  he  asks 
for,  the  very  things  that  the  good  people  from 
Elliot  Lake  ask  for,  are  implicit  in  our  reso- 
lution. Now,  let  me  just  point  this  out  to  him, 
because  he  is  a  man  of  great  common  sense. 

Let  him  ponder  on  this  for  a  moment  and 
I  know  he  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
now,  I  cannot  do  a  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Can  he  not?  There  is 
nothing  I  can  do? 

Mr.  Oliver:    Nothing  he  can  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  then  appeal  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  and  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  May  I  point  this  out 
to  them.  Since  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  has  closed  up  for  the  night,  it  is  no 
use  in  my  talking  to  him. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  turn  to  my  hon. 
friends  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  who  I  think  are  two 
of  the  bedrock  people  in  that  party.  Let  me 
ask  them  this.  They  are  sincere  men  and  they 
are  anxious  to  help  the  Elliot  Lake  area.  Now 
I  think  they  will  give  me  credit  for  wanting 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  may  disagree  in 
some  of  our  approaches  and  so  on  but  we 
want  to  help  Elliot  Lake  and  Bancroft. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Is  this  politics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  this  is  very 
sincere.  I  am  talking  in  the  same  way  my 
good  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
talked  over  television  tonight.  I  found  it  a 
very  sincere  fireside  talk. 

Now,  let  me  ask  them  this.  Let  us  assume 
that  this  assembly  here  voted  affirmatively  for 
the  Manley  resolution,  which  is  really  the 
Wintermeyer  resolution,  what  do  they  think 
would  happen  the  day  after  tomorrow  if  the 
Manitoba  Legislature  would  pass  a  similar 
resolution  in  Manitoba?  Now,  I  ask  the  hon. 
members  opposite,  as  sensible  gentlemen,  do 
they  think  that  would  contribute  to  anything? 
Now  my  good  old  friend  the  chieftain  from 
Brant,  my  fellow  chieftain,  I  ask  him— 

Intersection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  if  we 
pass  such  a  resolution  as  that  in  this  Legis- 
lature,  we   will   write   off   any  possibility   of 


getting  anything  of  the  White  Shell  operation. 
Now,  that  is  so.  All  we  do  is  this,  we  create 
a  situation  between  two  provinces  that  makes 
things  utterly  impossible. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  strength  of  that, 
I  ask  the  hon.  members  opposite  to  join  with 
us  and  make  a  united  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  the  amendment  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay". 

The  amendment  having  been  put  was 
carried  on  the  following  division: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Belanger 

Norfolk) 

Bryden 

Auld 

Bukator 

Beckett 

Davison 

Belisle 

Edwards 

Boyer 

(Wentworth) 

Brown 

Gisborn 

Brunelle 

Gordon 

Carruthers 

Gould 

Cass 

Innes 

Cathcart 

MacDonald 

Cecile 

Manley 

Collings 

Newman 

Connell 

Nixon 

Cowling 

Oliver 

Daley 

Singer 

Davis 

Spence 

Downer 

Thomas 

Dymond 

Thompson 

Edwards 

Trotter 

(Perth) 

Troy 

Frost 

Whicher 

Fullerton 

Wintermeyer 

Gomme 

Worton 

Goodfellow 

-23 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hanna 

Haskett 

Herbert 

Janes 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Macaulay 

Ma^Naughton 

Maloney 

Morrow 

McNeil 
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YEAS 

Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Price 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 

Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-54 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  resolution  as 
amended  carried  on  the  same  division. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  like  late  sittings 
myself  but  I  think,  sir,  that  The  Department 
of  Energy  Resources  estimates  are  really 
discussed  threadbare  at  the  present  moment. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  energy  control  bill 
has  been  before  a  committee  of  this  House, 
and  it  will  be  back  here  for  a  debate,  and 
there  is  the  Act  respecting  energy  that  is 
before  a  committee,  and  there  it  is  being 
discussed  until  it  is  threadbare  and  it  will 
be  back  before  this  House.  Now,  I  think  we 
might  make  an  effort  to  get  those  estimates 
through. 

I  would  like  to  go  ahead  tomorrow  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  important  business  still 
to  be  considered. 

Now  I  would  move,  sir,  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into   committee   of   supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
On  vote  501: 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  a  very 
brief  time  tonight,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
on  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing to  this  House  the  new  Deputy  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  and  to  introduce  to  the 
House  several  of  the  various  philosophies 
which  we  have  in  the  establishment  of  this 
department. 


If  I  may  trespass  upon  the  time  of  this 
Legislature  for  a  very  few  minutes,  perhaps 
4  or  5,  I  would  like  to  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity if  I  might. 

When,  this  fall,  we  commenced  to  create 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources,  we 
had  in  mind  4  specific  objectives. 

The  first  was  to  co-ordinate  in  the  long 
run,  the  uses  to  which  our  energy  resources 
are  put,  so  that  the  greatest  of  efficiency  and 
economy  could  be  thereby  obtained. 

Second,  we  desired  to  keep  this  Legisla- 
ture and  the  government  informed  at  all 
times  upon  the  proper  development  and  future 
uses,  consumption,  cost,  rate  and  trends  of 
these  resources. 

Third,  we  desired  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
influence  in  regulatory  matters  dealing  with 
production,  conservation,  and  transmission  of 
energy  resources,  raw  or  finished. 

Fourth,  we  desired  to  exercise  such  control 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  rates  to  be 
charged  to  the  supply  of  monopolistic  energy 
resources. 

Now,  each  of  these  4  functions  overlap 
some  other  political  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
some  other  department. 

Firstly,  in  saying  to  this  House  in  addition 
to  the  basic  objective  which  we  hope  to 
fulfil,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  hon.  col- 
leagues in  this  House,  all  of  the  hon.  members 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  any  department  is  to 
obtain  an  outstanding  staff  if  that  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

And  I  looked  first  to  find  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister, because  this  was  a  job  requiring  a  man 
of  specific  talents.  I  was  fortunate  in 
interesting— I  did  not  interest  him,  he  was 
interested  in  coming  to  this  job— and  I 
encouraged  him  to  come  to  it.  I  am  speaking 
of  Stewart  Clarkson,  who  is  the  same  age  as 
myself,  and  has  a  very  excellent  record, 
not  only  because  of  a  number  of  outstanding 
degrees  from  the  university  with  honours, 
but  also  because  of  the  career,  which  at  39, 
he  has  been  honoured  to  take  part  in,  on  the 
behalf  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clarkson  has  been  a  number  of  years 
with  the  defence  research  board  of  The 
Department  of  National  Defence.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  joint  intelligence 
bureau.  He  has  represented  Canada  in  a 
mission  in  Great  Britain.  He  has  presented 
papers  on  our  behalf  at  conferences  dealing 
with  uranium  and  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Clarkson  joined  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  as  an  advisor  in  respect 
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to  energy  to  both  Eldorado  and  the  depart- 
ment. He  has  published  a  number  of  out- 
standing publications  and  papers  which  are 
accepted  throughout  this  country  and  else- 
where, as  I  am  sure  every  hon.  member  of 
the  House  who  attended  the  conference  on 
uranium  and  nuclear  energy  was  aware,  and 
to  which  many  references  were  made  by 
outstanding  men  of  all  countries. 

Mr.  Clarkson  joined  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Limited  and  Eldorado  in  1957, 
where  he  has  been,  since  then,  an  economic 
advisor  on  energy  matters. 

With  great  respect,  his  credentials  go  on 
and  on  and  on.  He  is  a  man  of  very  great 
distinction. 

I  say  this  to  hon.  members,  that  we  are,  I 
believe,  very  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to 
attract  him  to  this  province.  And  we  are 
very  proud  to  have  him  here. 

I  also  say  to  the  House  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  help— since  I  am  distinctly 
a  layman  in  these  matters— to  the  great  help 
that  I  have  had  from  very  able  men  such  as 
Mr.  Crozier,  who  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  fuel  board  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  will  become  the  chairman  of  the 
energy  board  of  this  province.  He  is  a  great 
old  warrior  who  has  been  a  geologist  in  this 
province  for  over  30  years.  His  knowledge 
is  encyclopedic  in  terms  of  gas  and  oil  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  transmission. 

Also,  I  am  indebted,  of  course,  to  the 
tremendous  help  that  I  have  had— I  laughingly 
say,  and  I  mean  it  sincerely  actually— from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  who  I  call  the  associated  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources,  on  whose  phone  I  have 
been  several  times  today.  He  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him. 

Also,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  who  has  been  very 
helpful  in  many  ways,  and  to  his  Deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  Rickaby,  and  to  Mr.  Scott  who 
is  in  charge  of  matters  dealing  with  rights 
and  licences. 

I  have  been  helped  by  many  very  able 
people,  and  simply  wanted  to  acknowledge 
to  this  House  all  of  the  things— I  should  not 
say  all  of  the  things,  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
things— that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this 
year. 

We  have  produced  a  new  gas  safety  code 
which  British  Columbia  and  a  number  of  the 
western  provinces  have  acknowledged  in  press 
and  radio  as  being  a  model,  and  which  I 
think  will  likely  be  accepted  across  this 
continent.    We  have  started  a  study  in  relation 


to  rate  policy,  we  have  produced  an  emerg- 
ency plan  with  reference  to  distribution  of 
gas.  We  held  a  conference  on  uranium  and 
nuclear  energy,  established  a  committee,  and 
revised  the  regulations  dealing  with  drilling 
procedures  and  production  procedures,  both 
on  water  and  on  the  land. 

We  have  created,  after  about  20  drafts,  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  established  this 
department  and  the  energy  board— which  I 
said  to  this  House,  are  not  by  any  means 
perfect,  and  to  which  all  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers have  contributed  very  greatly  in  their 
amendments. 

We  have  changed  a  number  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  in  process  with  reference 
to  inspection  and  other  matters  dealing  with 
the  fuel  board. 

We  have  presented  and  prepared  briefs, 
and  they  are  not  easy  to  do,  because  they 
are  subject  to  very  tight  scrutiny  of  persons 
across  this  continent.  It  is  easy,  on  occasion, 
to  prepare  some  material,  but  to  have  it 
subject  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  both  the  pros 
and  the  cons  from  coast  to  coast  on  a  number 
of  matters,  is  difficult. 

We  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  brief,  and  presenting  it  on 
behalf  of  this  province,  with  reference  to  the 
water  diversion  in  Chicago;  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  representing  the  province  in 
relation  to  the  uranium  issues  which  we  have 
dealt  with,  with  the  brief  on  the  export  of 
gas  for  the  national  energy  board  and  the 
coal  commission. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  prepared,  and 
are  working  on,  a  number  of  studies  in  our 
energy  study  groups  which  we  have  estab- 
lished. We  are  working  on,  additionally, 
new  drilling  procedures  which  we  hope  will 
produce  a  model  production  code,  when  the 
Langford  committee  reports  some  months 
hence. 

We  have  a  number  of  conferences  which  I 
am  hoping  the  Deputy  Minister  and  several 
other  members  of  the  department  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  during  the  coming 
year.  The  board  is  getting  ready  for  some 
rather  extensive  rate  hearings  in  relation  to 
a  number  of  the  gas  distributing  companies 
in  this  province.  We  are  undertaking  a 
number  of  publications  in  connection  with 
nuclear  energy  and  some  of  the  aspects  of 
uranium  and  the  uses  of  uranium. 

We  are  attempting  to  complete  our  staff 
which  is  very  difficult,  in  that  we  need  a 
rather  specialized  kind  of  staff,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  acquire  just  the  kind  of  men  we  have 
to   have.      We   have   been   slow   in  starting, 
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but     I     think     we    have— if     not     quantity— 
certainly  quality. 

We  have  our  energies  study  group  now 
working  on  a  number  of  problems  which  have 
been  raised  by  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
dealing  with  waste  disposal  in  terms  of  atomic 
energy.  We  are  hopeful  of  producing  to  this 
Legislature  next  year  an  Act  associated  with 
nuclear  energy.  We  hope  to  present  some 
public  information  lectures  and  some  material 
in  relation  to  nuclear  energy  and  hydro  and 
other  electrical  sources. 

We  hope  to  deal  with  a  number  of  matters 
during  the  coming  year.  I  say  hope,  I  say 
that  in  a  way  that  sounds  as  if  I  am  not  confi- 
dent we  will  do  it.  But  we  are  confident  it 
will  be  done,  and  we  feel  I  believe  satis- 
factorily to  the  confidence  of  this  House. 

We  expect  to  have  a  new  system  dealing 
with  expropriation  procedures,  compensation 
boards  dealing  with  Hydro  electric  expropria- 
tion  and  pipe   line   expropriation. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  11  minutes  instead 
of  5,  are  some  of  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  in  the  last  year,  in  the  last  4  or  5 
months  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  been  a 
little  hectic,  and  we  are  all  a  little  tired,  and 
we  have  not  by  any  means  been  perfect.  We 
have  a  lot  yet  to  do,  and  I  am  hoping,  as 
I  commend  my  3  votes  to  this  House,  that 
hon.  members  will  be  carefully  generous. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  said,  more  than  frequently,  here 
and  elsewhere,  from  public  platform  and  in 
editorial  opinion,  that  "as  Hydro  goes— so  goes 
Ontario."  In  effect,  that  the  fortunes  of  this 
province  are  tied  to  and  influenced,  in  great 
measure,  by  this  opulent  and  benevolent 
octopus  of  energy  which  has  so  well  served 
the  people  of  Ontario  in  the  past.  But  what 
about  the  future?  Time  will  provide  the 
answer. 

It  has  also  been  heard  that  this  govern- 
ment, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
on  occasions,  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that, 
in  Ontario,  we  still  have  responsible  govern- 
ment—has lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  placing  absolute  power  in  the  head  of  our 
government  is  gone.  The  day  of  placing 
absolute  power  in  our  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
is  also  gone. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  significance 
of  these  remarks  that  I  have  just  made,  in 
face  of  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
which  is  now  being  taken  off  baby  foods, 
so  to   speak? 

Well,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  let  us  take  a 
brief  glimpse  at  what  may  happen  to  Hydro, 


this  empire  of  energy.  Let  us  take  a  glimpse, 
or  better  still  a  bird's-eye  view,  at  the 
problem  which  will  arise,  to  be  sure,  time 
and  time  again,  in  the  future,  if  we  adopt 
in  toto  the  suggestions  of  the  Gordon  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  and  Hydro. 

May  I  for  a  moment,  refer  hon.  members 
to  a  portion  of  the  Gordon  committee  report 
which,  in  effect,  declares  that  the  essential 
independence  of  Hydro  must  be  maintained? 
I  refer  and  quote  from  page  80  of  the 
Gordon  committee  report  which  very  briefly 
is  this: 

No  precise  statement  has  yet  been  made 
respecting  the  relationships  which  should 
exist  between  the  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources,  the  Hydro  commissioners,  and 
the  general  manager  and  staff  of  the  Hydro. 
These  relationships  will  need  to  be 
developed  with  care,  foresight  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
if  the  essential  independence  of  Hydro  is 
to  be  maintained  and  its  usefulness  unim- 
paired. 

Now  let  me  move  one  step  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  stating  that  this  new  relation- 
ship of  Hydro  and  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  Ontario— this  union  of  Hydro  and 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources,  yes, 
this  marriage  of  the  chairman  of  the  Hydro 
commission  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  with  the  consent  and  blessing  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)— will  cer- 
tainly, in  my  opinion,  become  fraught  with 
clashing  of  personalities,  political  intrigues 
and   conflicts. 

In  support,  of  what  I  have  just  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  permit  me  to  refer  hon.  members 
again  to  page  80  of  the  Gordon  committee 
report  and  also  page  82.  Very  briefly,  I  read 
from  the  middle  of  page  80: 

A  new  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
was  created  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  policies 
respecting  the  distribution  and  use  of  all 
forms  of  energy  throughout  the  province. 

I  go  further: 

The  Minister  must,  of  course,  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  broad  frame- 
work of  Hydro's  operations,  with  its  plans 
for  growth  and  development,  and  with 
the  more  important  of  its  operating  policies. 

I   stress   this: 

If  from  time  to  time,  it  should  happen 
that  the  Minister  did  not  agree  with  any 
of  the  more  important  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Hydro  commission,  every  effort 
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should  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
compromise  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  those  concerned. 

In  practice- 
says   the    Gordon    committee   report, 

—reasonable  men  are  usually  able  to  find 
a  middle  course  which  will  meet  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  those  involved.  But,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  the  views  of  the 
Minister  must  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  compromise  indeed!  But 
compromise  to  whose  detriment?  Hydro? 
This  government?  The  municipalities?  The 
people  of  Ontario?  And  I  point  out  these 
words: 

If    he    has    the    support    of    the    Prime 
Minister. 

These  words  refer  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources. 

Yes,  if  he  has  the  support  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  this  means  the  Hydro  com- 
mission can  dictate  policy  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Resources  can  also  dictate 
policy.     We  have  two  policy-making  bodies. 

This  means,  if  interpreted  as  of  this 
moment,  that  Mr.  Duncan  and  hon.  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  both  determine  and  dictate  the 
policy  of  Hydro.  If  there  is  conflict,  then 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  situation?  I, 
answer,  in  such  a  situation,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  a  right  of  veto,  the  Prime  Minister  is  then 
the  court  of  last  resort  as  far  as  Hydro  is  con- 
cerned. Thus  we  get  to  this  situation.  If  the 
Prime  Minister  agrees  with  the  Hydro  chair- 
man, then  Hydro  policy  prevails,  and  the 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  what  stature, 
I  ask,  has  he  then?  If  the  Prime  Minister 
agrees  with  the  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
then  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  prevails.  And  the  Hydro  com- 
missioner, I  ask,  to  what  size  is  he  then 
reduced?  What  is  to  be  done?  Whose  policy 
is  to  prevail?  Who  is  to  be  the  Prime 
Minister's  favourite  white-haired  boy?  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gordon  committee  says 
that  in  such  a  situation  of  conflict,  there 
should  be  compromise.  Yes,  compromise. 
But  at  what  price  Mr.  Hydro  commissioner? 
Mr.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources?  Mr.  Prime 
Minister? 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  page  82,  and  I  quote: 

As  a  final  word,  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  Hydro  enterprise,  we 
suggest  that  it  will  be  desirable  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Hydro  commission,  with 
the    full    knowledge    of    the    Minister    of 


Energy  Resources,  should  continue  to  con- 
sult directly  with  the  Prime  Minister  from 
time  to  time  on  major  questions  of  policy. 

Here  again  the  Gordon  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  final  control  of  Hydro  be 
placed  absolutely  in  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
effect,  the  Gordon  committee  recommends 
that  one  man  have  final  control  of  Hydro 
and  that  man  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  if  there  are 
to  be  two  policy-making  bodies,  then  the 
chairman  of  Hydro  should  thereupon  imme- 
diately proceed  to  revise  his  annual  Hydro 
report  of  date,  June  15,  1959,  and  correct 
therein  and  hereafter,  the  statement  that 
Hydro  is  the  final  authority  in  establishing 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  that  the  marriage 
of  commission  chairman  and  Minister  of  the 
Crown  will  end  in  disaster— will  end  in 
political  divorce  courts  and  the  judge  with 
absolute  powers,  contrary  to  the  trend  of 
today,  will  be  the  head  of  this  government, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day. 

Respectfully,  this  is  too  much  power  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and  I  do 
not  care  how  benevolent  that  person  might 
be. 

I  foresee  unhaopv  marital  difference  in  the 
household  of  Hvdro  and  Energy,  and  the 
appropriating  and  spending  of  little  monies, 
at  this  time,  bv  The  Department  of  Energv 
Resources,  would  accordingly  be  a  prudent 
course  to  pursue. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Hydro  goes,  so  goes 
Ontario.  But  more  apt  should  be  the  saying 
if  Hvdro  and  Energv  are  to  continue  as  a 
merger,  that:  "As  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  goes— so  goes  Hydro."  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  is 
tantamount  to  being  used  as  a  shuttle  to  be 
bandied  between  Hydro  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  either 
Hydro  or  the  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
should  dictate  policy,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainlv  do  not  intend  to  take  very  long. 
I  would  point  out  that  it  is  rather  unfortunate- 
thai  at  this  time  of  night,  that  we  should  have 
the  estimates  of  this  very  important  depart- 
ment come  down.  It  is  very,  very  unfortunate, 
I  consider. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  was  only 
going  to  take  4  minutes,  and  as  he  said  he 
took  11,  but  once  more,  I  cannot  help  but 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  unfortunate, 
because  here  we  have  the  hon.  Minister  who, 
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in  my  opinion,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  a  very  important  department.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  to  get  out  of  here  on  a  certain  date,  so 
that  the  business  of  this  House  should  be 
hurried. 

We  should  not  just  slide  over  the  business 
of  running  this  province  of  Ontario  because 
we  want  to  prorogue  on  such-and-such  a  date. 
I  do  not  know  when  that  date  is,  but  I  suggest 
tonight  that  we  could  have  put  the  estimates 
on  for  another  day. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Nobody 
else  does. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Nobody  else  does  what? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Know  when  we  are  going 
to  finish.    Nobody  knows. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  they 
obviously  must  be  driving  for  something. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is. 

Under  this  estimate  tonight,  we  have  the 
great  department  of  Ontario  Hydro,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  organizations,  and  it  is 
really  an  empire  in  itself.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Hydro 
before  the  committee.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  tell  us,  because  he  has  done 
so  before,  that  if  we  wanted  to  ask  further 
questions  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  bring  him  back  into  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  entirely. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out 
that  we  had  the  chairman  who  gave  a  very 
capable  address  until  11.30  in  the  morning 
approximately,  and  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  asking  questions  for  half  an  hour. 

Here  we  have  tonight  the  hon.  Minister 
being  brief  in  his  remarks— and  quite  rightly 
so,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He 
did  not  say  one  single  thing  about  the  opera- 
tions of  Hydro  during  the  past  year,  which— 
I  respectfully  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
—is  a  $2  billion  enterprise  in  this  province. 
Here  we  are,  going  to  pass  the  thing  over 
without  saying  anything  about  it  at  all,  or 
having  the  report  to  the  people  of  this 
province. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  that  the  business  of  this  House  is  hurried 
too  much.  These  are  important  questions. 
We  are  representing  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  we  should  be  able  to  go  back  to 
the  people  whom  we  represent  with  sensible 
answers,  and  sensible  solutions  or  suggestions, 
as  to  how  each  and  every  department  of  this 


government  is  run.     We  should  know  at  least 
something  about  it. 

I  leave  this  for  the  perusal  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  that  I  most  certainly 
feel— I  cannot  make  it  any  more  definite  than 
I  am  now— that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  two  sessions  of 
this  House.  We  simply  cannot  run  the  busi- 
ness properly  and  represent  the  people  whom 
we  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  merely 
touch  on  such  an  important  thing  as  Ontario 
Hydro  and  only  talk  a  few  minutes  about  it. 

I  will  only  take  another  minute  or  so.  But 
in  mentioning  the  committee  meetings  that 
we  had— and  we  did  have  the  chairman  of 
Hydro  there— one  thing  that  I  found  in  that 
committee,  as  I  have  found  in  every  com- 
mittee that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
year,  is  that  there  are  far  too  many  members 
to  each  and  every  committee. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Did  the 
hon.    member    have    an   impartial   chairman? 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  had  an  impartial  chair- 
man to  every  one  except,  with  due  respect, 
to  the  one  that  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  chaired. 

An  hon.  member:  That  will  hold  him  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  mean  I  gave  it  with 
due  respect,  but  what  I  said  is  the  truth. 

I  think  there  are  far  too  many  members  for 
each  of  these  committees.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  members  that  I  would  hope,  in 
another  year,  that,  instead  of  having  40  or  50 
members,  whatever  it  might  be,  we  will  have 
maybe  15  and  everybody  get  down  to  work. 
In  this  way,  we  would  belong  to  only  maybe 
3  or  4  committees,  we  would  attend  those 
committees,  and  then  each  man  who  was 
interested  in  such-and-such  a  committee 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  ques- 
tions. 

Obviously  we  cannot  do  it  when  there  are 
40  or  50  members  there.  Everybody  wants 
to  talk.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  here 
for  some  time  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  and  the  newer  hon. 
members,  of  course,  wish  to  ask  certain 
questions.     It  certainly  is  not  their  fault. 

But  all  I  am  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  I  cannot  begin  to  touch  on  such  a 
huge  financial  empire  as  Ontario  Hydro 
tonight,  and  in  not  touching  on  it  I  say  this 
sincerely,  I  really  do  feel  that  I  am  not  help- 
ing my  constituents  out  one  bit. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  blame  the  hon. 
Minister.     This  is  the  way  that  this  House 
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has  chosen  to  operate,  and  I  am  strongly 
against  it.  I  think  we  should  have  more 
time,  and  I  feel  that  the  hon.  Ministers  of 
the  cabinet  should  consider  strongly  the 
possibility  of  having  fall  sessions. 

This  business  is  too  big  to  run  in  an  8-week 
period,  particularly  when  it  takes  about  two 
weeks  before  we  get  started  around  here.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  work  until  all  hours  of  the 
night,  and  then  have  to  be  back  again  early 
in  the  morning,  because  we  simply  cannot  do 
our  homework. 

Now  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  good  fortune  we  have 
with  regard  to  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources,  on  the  energy  side  of  it,  is  that 
there  are  many  other  opportunities  open  this 
session  to  consider  some  of  the  important 
issues— such  as  the  full  handling  of  energy 
in  this  province  in  the  energy  board  bill. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
protest  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
has  said  on  the  question  of  Hydro.  Hon. 
members  of  this  House— and  not  all  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  but  only  those  who 
were  at  the  committee— have  had  one-half 
hour  of  opportunity  to  look  into  the  issue 
of  Hydro,  after  listening  to  a  speech  this 
year. 

Now,  at  this  hour  I  have  no  intention  of 
delving  into  Hydro  generally,  but  I  have  one 
case  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  ask  for  his  comment.  Conceivably  he 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  any  comment 
tonight. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  once  again  to 
the  land  policy  of  Hydro  and  other  agencies 
of  government. 

During  recent  years  in  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines,  a  number  of  parties  were  in- 
terested in  the  purchase  of  land  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Hydro.  The  actual  land, 
so  that  the  hon.  Minister  may  check,  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  St.  Catharines,  formerly  in 
the  township  of  Grantham,  lots  18,  19  and  20 
in  the  ninth  concession  of  the  township  of 
Grantham.  This  is  choice  land  because  it 
adjoins  on  the  best  residential  location  in 
this  city. 

Now,  I  am  informed  that  these  people 
sought  the  opportunity  to  make  bids  when 
this  land  was  going  to  be  disposed  of.  They 
were  not  given  this  opportunity.  There  was 
no  public  tendering  at  all.  The  next  thing 
they  knew,  they  were  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli  in   the   year    1958,   when  the   land 


was  sold  to  one  Frank  A.  Branscombe  for 
$249,897.  The  acreage  was  166  acres,  making 
a  price  of  approximately  $1,500  an  acre.  At 
least  one  of  the  people  interested  was  willing 
to  pay  more  because  of  the  choice  nature  of 
this  land. 

The  other  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this— the  nature  of  the  deal  was  made  on 
a  private  basis  without  any  public  tendering. 
Only  $50,000  of  the  purchase  of  $249,000  was 
paid  down,  and  the  commission  took  back  a 
5-year  mortgage  for  the  balance,  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  repayable 
$20,000  half-yearly  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal, with  the  balance  to  fall  due  in  1963. 

Now  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is, 
what  is  the  explanation  for  property  of  a 
public  agency,  such  as  Hydro,  when  it  is 
being  sought  by  a  number  of  people,  sud- 
denly being  sold  on  a  private  basis  rather 
than  a  public  tendering  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  as  he  quite  rightly  anticipated,  I 
would  not  know  the  details  of  it.  Hydro  buys 
a  great  many  thousands  of  acres  of  property, 
and  perhaps  sells  a  great  many  each  year. 
We  have  something  like  50,000  easements 
and  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

I  do  know  that  the  policy  is  normally  to 
advertise  in  the  newspaper  that  a  piece  of 
property  is  to  be  sold,  and  to  accept  the 
most  favourable  offer  which  is  made  to 
Hydro. 

However,  I  will  look  at  the  details  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  stated  in  his  publication 
tonight,  and  I  will  inquire  as  to  them  and 
advise. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  address  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  very  briefly  and  privately  discussed  them 
with  him  before,  and  I  hope  that  he  might 
have  the  answers  here  tonight. 

I  have  been  in  receipt,  as  I  think  a  number 
of  the  hon.  members  have,  of  letters  from 
retail  hardware  merchants  who  are  most  un- 
happy with  the  practice  that  exists  in  Hydro, 
of  making  available  to  their  10,000  or  15,000 
employees,  various  types  of  appliances  at 
wholesale  or  less  than  wholesale  cost. 

A  very  strong  suggestion  that  I  received 
from  the  number  of  retail  hardware  merchants 
and  small  businessmen  in  my  own  riding, 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  is  that  they  are  being  subjected 
to  a  most  unfair  type  of  competition,  when 
Hydro  purchases  in  bulk,  and  makes  avail- 
able   to    its    employees    at    wholesale    rates, 
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appliances   that   these   people   are   selling   in 
the  normal  course  of  business. 

I  would  like  to  hear,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments  in  connection  with 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  want  to  thank  my 
hon.  friend  for  having  given  me  notice  of  the 
question,  and  I  appreciate  his  having  done  so. 

Firstly,  Hydro  does  not  purchase  these 
products  to  start  with;  secondly,  these  prod- 
ucts are  offered  to  Hydro  at  what  we  are 
advised  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole- 
sale price,  and  Hydro  adds  to  that  a  small 
mark-up  to  cover  its  overhead,  and  sells 
these  products  to  its  employees.  So  Hydro 
does  not  buy  these  at  one  price  and  dispose 
of  them  at  some  other. 

I  would  want  to  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  the  reason  why  it  was  undertaken. 

Firstly,  to  go  back  to  a  point  that  was 
made  by  one  of  the  two  hon.  members  who 
had  spoken  before  the  present  hon.  member, 
Hydro  has  a  very  large  investment  in  its 
plant.  The  municipalities  which  it  feeds,  over 
350,  with  hydro  have  also  a  great  investment 
in  their  plant.  They  are  up  against  very  stiff 
competition  indeed  with  the  gas  distributors, 
and  they  are  in  the  position  where  they  are 
attempting  to  make  every  effort  they  can  to 
dispose  of  power. 

A  very  small  example,  one  of  the  best 
uses  to  which  power  can  be  put  is  the  use  of 
certain  appliances  during  the  night  time, 
because  the  peak  periods  occur  during  the 
day  time,  but  the  capacity  to  create  power 
still  has  to  be  paid  for  over  a  24-hour  basis, 
so  there  is  power,  and  at  night  it  is  not 
being  used  because  there  is  no  peak  period. 

Therefore  there  are  two  or  three  very 
valuable  uses  of  power— and  one  might  laugh 
at  this— but,  for  instance,  electric  blankets  are 
a  very  good  example.  They  use  power  at 
the  most  advantageous  time  of  the  day  as 
far  as  Hydro  is  concerned.  Electric  hot 
water  heaters  are  another  example  and  so 
there  are  others  in  which  Hydro  hopes,  by 
inducing  its  own  employees  to  be  good 
customers  of  electrical  appliances— and  thus 
be  in  effect,  ambassadors  of  the  use  of 
electricity— to  considerably  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sales  of  its  own  power  in  this  very 
severe  competition  which  it  is  having  from 
other  sources  of  fuel. 

Now  this  is  something  which  has  been 
resorted  to  by  the  electrical  industry  through- 
out the  continent,  and  I  would  want  to  say 
to  this  House,  that  this  matter  was  commenced 
as  an  experiment,  and  I  have  now  the  matter 


under  very  serious  review.  If  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  detriment  to  the  industry,  it  will  be 
stopped. 

We  must  weigh  the  correlative  values  of 
these  things  also  because  this  province  has 
guaranteed  about  $1.8  billion  worth  of  the 
debentures  of  Hydro,  and  therefore  we  have 
a  very  sincere,  or  should  have  a  very  great, 
interest  in  Hydro,  not  only  in  making  ends 
meet,  but  in  being  able  to  keep  its  rate  com- 
petitive with  other  fuels. 

There  are  areas  in  this  province,  which  I 
could  point  out  as  an  example,  where  Hydro 
is  not  able  to  hold  its  own  in  relation  to  gas. 
This  is  one  of  the  methods  which  most 
electrical    industries    attempt    to    utilize. 

But  I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  have 
the  matter  under  review,  and  if  it  appears— 
within  a  very  short  period  from  now— that 
there  is  injury  being  done,  greater  than  the 
relative  benefits  accrued,  it  will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
objectives  that  lie  behind  this  idea  might  be 
most  laudable,  I  suggest  certainly  that,  in 
view  of  the  very  substantial  protests  that  I 
have  received,  and  that  I  understand  from 
many  of  my  hon.  colleagues  that  they  have 
received— and  I  understand  from  many  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  they  have  received 
similar  types  of  representation— that  certainly 
a  very  important  group  in  our  community, 
retail  hardware  merchants,  believe— and  I 
think  quite  rightly— that  they  are  being  sub- 
jected to  unfair  and  unreasonable  competition. 

I  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's undertaking  that  he  is  looking  into 
it,  and  I  think  that  he  would  be  doing  a  great 
service  for  the  ordinary  merchant,  that  hard- 
ware merchant,  who  has  got  a  hard  job  to 
do,  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  if  he  put 
Hydro  employees  in  the  same  position  as 
civil  servants  are,  as  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are,   and  as  everybody  else   is. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.   Chairman:     On   Hydro? 
Mr.   Singer:    Yes,  on  Hydro. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  perhaps  we 
could  carry  the  first  3  votes,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  Hydro  discussion  to  the  statutory 
vote  at  the  end? 

Mr.  Singer:    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  think 
if  it  is  on  gas,  that  the  chairman  mentioned 
that.     Is  that   an   item? 
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Mr.  Chairman:    Vote  502. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  we  are  on  vote  501 
now? 

Mr.  Chairman:    That  is  right. 
Vote  501   agreed  to. 

On  vote  502: 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  read- 
ing in  the  paper  and  doing  a  little  exploring 
on  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  the  lakes.  I  am  glad 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  came  back  again 
this  evening.  He  was  out  for  a  little  while. 
He  mentioned  one  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber speak  up,  I  am  sorry  the  acoustics  are 
bad,  Mr.  Chairman.  Could  the  hon.  member 
speak  up?  The  acoustics  are  very  difficult 
here. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  was  saying  that  I  am 
glad  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  back  again 
because  he  mentioned  one  fact,  that  oil 
drilling  was  discontinued  in  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  other  areas  that  I  am  not  too  well 
acquainted  with.  But  in  Lake  Erie,  they  did 
not  discontinue  drilling  for  oil. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  from  the  facts  that 
we  have,  there  are  signs  of  spillage  when 
they  strike  oil.  By  that  means,  they  seem  to 
pollute  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  shore 
where  there  are  very  valuable  properties. 

We  have  been  asking  for  consideration.  We 
have  a  resolution  on  the  notice  of  motion 
that  we  would  like  to  see  the  discontinuation 
of  drilling  for  oil  until  such  time  comes  that 
the  hon.  Minister  establishes  in  his  own 
department  that  they  will  not  pollute  the 
waters  through  this  operation. 

We  find  that  very  many  valuable  lands  have 
been  destroyed  for  a  period  of  time.  We 
find  that  the  fishing  is  interfered  with.  The 
tourist  industry,  especially  around  Windsor 
way,  has  been  hampered  considerably  because 
people  do  not  care  to  stay  there  for  any  length 
of  time  if  those  beaches  are  polluted.  So  I 
find  that  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
object  to  this  operation  in  Lake  Erie. 

It  comes  right  down  to  my  bailiwick,  so  to 
speak,  and  we  are  not  at  all  happy  with  the 
thing. 

I  was  wondering,  if  we  are  going  to  dis- 
continue drilling  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  if  it  would 
not  be  common  sense  to  consider  the  same 
method  be  used  down  in  Lake  Erie.  We  feel 
that  we  are  being  discriminated  against.  The 
government  is  favouring  some  areas  and 
ignoring  others.  Now,  there  may  be  a  fea- 
sible answer  to  that  particular— 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    How? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  if  they  are  going  to 
discontinue  drilling  for  oil  in  Lake  St.  Clair, 
then  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  Maybe 
the  people  there  have  a  little  more  influence, 
and  this  government  has  discontinued  it  for 
them,  but  for  no  one  else.  In  the  Lake  Erie 
area  we  do  not  have  "the  drag",  so  they  can 
pollute  those  waters.  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
in  my  mind. 

I  must  say  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  there 
must  be  an  answer,  and  I  am  asking  for 
that  particular  answer.  It  is  not  right  and 
the  people  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
especially  the  tourist  industry  that  we  are 
talking  about,  that  this  government  is  going 
to  take  up  to  Elliot  Lake.  We  have  tourists 
in  the  Lake  Erie  area,  and  we  want  to  keep 
them  there.  If  the  beaches  are  going  to  be 
polluted,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  tourists  spending  the  money  in  the  area 
where  we  naturally  want  them  to  spend  it  in. 

I  find  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  playing 
the  game  with  us,  at  least  that  is  the  way 
I  see  it,  unless  he  shows  me  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  cannot  do  that, 
can  I,  until  he  lets  me  do  it? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh  my  goodness,  I  have 
heard  him  talk  for  three  and  one-half  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  know,  but  the  hon. 
member  asked  the  question,  and  I  thought 
he  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  thought  that  I  could  give 
the  hon.  Minister  a  little  preamble  to  it. 
You  know,  in  experience  something  is  in  my 
favour.  I  thought  the  experts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  tolerate  a  little  bit 
of  a  preamble,  as  I  am  giving  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Grossman:    Not  in  this  league. 

Mr.   Bukator:    Pardon. 

An  hon.  member:    Not  in  that  league. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
gentlemen  that  I  have  watched  some  of  their 
league  and  they  have  not  done  too  well  either. 
I  thought  that  we  were  concerned  about  all 
of  the  people  of  the  province.  It  seems  to 
me— and  I  want  to  make  this  point  very 
forcibly— that  if  they  are  going  to  discontinue 
drilling  for  oil  in  one  area,  then  they  should 
discontinue  in  another  spot. 

Our  fresh  waters  are  something  that  we 
should  look  out  for,  and  I  understand  there 
will   be   a   time   when   there  is   going   to  be 
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a   shortage   of  fresh   water,   but  it  is  rather 
hard  to  believe. 

I  might  say  that  down  in  the  Niagara 
River— the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
can  back  me  on  that— I  have  pictures  of  ducks 
completely  covered  with  oil  and  I  do  not 
know  where  it  comes  from,  it  may  not  be 
from  oil  well  drilling.  The  hon.  Minister 
himself  did  see  this,  we  have  the  pictures.  It 
is  not  right,  I  do  not  think  we  are  being 
treated  right  in  that  Lake  Erie  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  relation  to  the  hon. 
member's  question  which  he  most  properly 
put— because  he  is  concerned  with  these 
matters  which  border  on  his  own  constituency 
—the  basic  concern  of  the  difference  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  was  this.  There 
has  never  been  any  drilling  in  Lake  Huron, 
and  there  has  been  drilling  for  over  50  years 
in  Lake  Erie.  In  fact,  there  are  approximately 
249  wells  in  Lake  Erie.  There  are  companies 
who  have  an  investment  of— 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  With 
rigs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Pardon  me,  my  hon. 
friend,  I  would  point  out  to  him,  that  once 
you  have  drilled  the  well,  and  have  capped 
it,  and  attached  it  to  a  pipe  in  the  ground, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  rig.  The  rig 
is  there  to  drill  the  well. 

There  are  249  wells  in  the  lake,  and  there 
is  an  investment  by  the  companies  of  approxi- 
mately $35  million,  not  including  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  province  in  that 
connection.  The  Union  Gas  Company  obtains 
approximately  15  per  cent.— these  are  approxi- 
mate figures— of  its  supplies  of  gas  from  Lake 
Erie. 

It  was  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether 
cancellation  of  drilling  on  Lake  Erie  would 
resolve  any  problem  when  it  had  gone  on  for, 
I  would  say,  50  years. 

There  are  approximately  250  wells  in  the 
lake,  there  is  a  very  large  gas  distribution 
company  depending  very  heavily  upon  the 
gas  from  Lake  Erie.  There  are  a  great  many 
hundreds  of  persons,  thousands,  in  fact,  who 
obtain  gainful  employment  from  the  industry. 
There  are  a  great  many  companies,  directly 
and  indirectly,  dependent  upon  it. 

But  I  would  draw  to  the  hon.  member's 
attention  that  we  have  established  a  com- 
mittee, headed,  I  think,  by  3  very  eminent 
gentlemen  in  connection  with  these  matters. 
These  men  have  had  extensive  experience, 
and  we  look  forward  to  receiving  their  report 
to  deal  with  drilling  procedures. 


In  the  meantime,  from  the  second  day  that 
I  had  the  fuel  board  transferred  to  me,  there 
were  a  number  of  regulations  which  we  have, 
tightening  up  in  every  respect  with  drilling 
procedures  in  Lake  Erie.  And  we  intend  to 
see  that  every  reasonable  step  is  taken  to 
make  impossible  the  pollution  of  the  lakes, 
particularly  in  Lake  Erie,  where  some  drilling 
is  continuing. 

Certainly,  until  we  are  satisfied  in  relation 
to  the  report  of  the  Langford  committee, 
there  will  be  no  drilling  in  Lake  Huron.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  usefully  say  a  thing  in 
addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  gas  wells  were  being 
drilled  and  they  put  the  rig  down  and  cap 
it  and  take  the  pipe  underground  and  one 
cannot  even  see  the  installation. 

But  that  does  not  apply  to  oil  wells  and  I 
made  reference  to  oil.  The  rig  is  taken  out 
for  the  winter,  I  understand,  and  put  back 
up  in  the  summertime,  and  I  was  making 
reference  to  the  spillage  of  the  oil  and  not 
gas.  Now,  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  get 
me  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  is  only  one  oil 
well  in  Lake  Erie  and  there  will  be  no  rig. 

Votes  502  and  503  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
address  this  question  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  I  have  also  given  him  notice. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  east  central  region,  offices 
in  Belleville,  dated  October  29,  1959,  addressed 
to  all  building  and  electrical  contractors.  It 
says  this: 

Dear   Sir: 

Re:    Insulation   for   masonry  walls. 

This  office  has  received  several  inquiries  regarding 
insulation  of  solid  masonry  walls.  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  of  Canada  Limited  have  a 
product  called  styrospan,  which  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  attaching  a  drawing  illustrating 
application    of    their    material. 

Standard  insulating  materials  can  also  be  used  by 
applying   suitable   strapping   to   the  wall. 

We  have  received  some  literature  in  this  office 
and  more  is  available  from  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. Do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office  if  we 
can  be  of  service  in  this  regard. 

Yours  truly, 

K.     D.     Kaylor, 

Consumer    Service    Engineer, 
East    Central    Region. 

Attached  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
blueprint  prepared  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  of  Canada  Limited,  which  illus- 
trates the  methods  by  which  this  insulation 
material  can  be  applied  to  the  walls. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  remember  an 
incident  of  a  similar  type  where  the  former 
Minister  of  Health,  now  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips),  wrote  a  letter  com- 
mending a  particular  type  of  fluoridation 
machine. 

At  that  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  I 
think  quite  rightly— made  his  opinion  clear 
that  that  sort  of  thing  should  not  go  on,  and 
that  the  government  should  not  endorse- 
either  by  its  hon.  cabinet  Ministers  or  by  its 
various  offices— any  particular  commercial 
product  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  person 
engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  situation  is  a 
pretty  close  parallel.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  can  tell  us,  first,  what  right  or  what 
purpose  Hydro  is  trying  to  achieve  in  men- 
tioning that  Dow  Chemical  has  an  insulating 
material  called  stryrospan,  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  thinks  that  this  is  a  logical  approach, 
and  what  steps,  if  any,  are  being  taken  to 
stop  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  thank  my  hon. 
friend  for  having  advised  me  some  days  ago 
that  he  would  ask  this  quite  proper  question. 

Firstly,  Ontario  Hydro  has  a  very  great 
interest  in  electric  housekeeping,  that  is  the 
fundamental  load  to  Ontario  Hydro  that  it 
is  attempting  to  establish.  It  has  a  great  deal 
at  stake,  and  whether  the  homes  can  be 
heated  electrically  economically  will  depend 
entirely  on  how  well  insulated  they  are. 
Therefore  Hydro  looked  around— since  it  was 
pioneering  in  this  field— to  find  what  they  felt 
was  the  best  possible  insulation  material. 

They  found  one  which  they  mistakenly 
believed  was  the  only  one  that  would  suit 
their  qualification.  They,  in  the  letter  which 
my  hon.  friend  has  mentioned,  in  October 
referred  to  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
product  called  styrospan. 

They  believed  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
was  the  only  company  that  produced  this 
product.  It  turned  out  that  there  was 
another  company  that  produced  another  ma- 
terial called  polystyrene,  and  as  soon  as 
they  knew  that  there  was  another  subject 
matter  which  would  do  as  good  a  job,  that 
letter  was  withdrawn.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
in  circulation  for  a  very  few  days  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered. 

Incidentally,  the  letter  was  sent  out  as  a 
result  of  a  great  number  of  inquiries  by  per- 
sons who  were  building  homes  that  were 
going  to  be  electrically  heated. 

There  is  a  very  great  gamble  involved  in 
this  as  far  as  Hydro  is  concerned.    It  appears 


that  it  must  win  this  struggle  for  this  market. 
So  it  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  answer  any 
of  the  inquiries. 

It  mistakenly,  but  I  think  honestly,  believed 
that  this  was  the  only  product  which  would 
serve  the  purposes  that  it  had  in  mind. 
When  it  found  out  that  there  was  another 
product,  it  has  now  quite  naturally  indicated 
that  either  of  these  products— not  using  a 
trade  name  but  using  the  name  polystyrene, 
which  is  apparently  the  constituent  of  the 
material— is  quite  acceptable,  that  we  do  not 
care.  All  we  are  anxious  to  see  is  that  the 
very  best  material  available  in  this  field  is 
used,  so  that  the  proof  that  one  can  economi- 
cally heat  a  house  with  electricity  will  be 
determined  on  its  merit. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's  answer  that 
Hydro  is  interested  in  the  most  efficient  heat- 
ing where  houses  are  going  to  be  heated 
electrically.  I  also  appreciate  his  remark  that 
Hydro  mistakenly  did  this. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple involved,  and  I  think  that  this  is  an 
incident  of  carelessness  in  the  functioning  of 
the  mind  of  the  government  of  this  province 
of  Ontario,  and  that  much  more  than  just  the 
admission  of  a  mistake  should  be  done. 

I  think  that,  when  a  branch  of  Hydro— 
which  is  a  very  important  part  of  government 
functions  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario- 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  tout  the  product  of 
an  individual  company,  a  very  serious  mis- 
take is  being  made.  I  think  that  people 
responsible  for  it  should  be  disciplined  in  a 
most  certain  and  definite  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  he  discharge 
the  chief  engineer,  for  example,  under  whose 
responsibility  this  comes? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  also  draw  to 
the  hon.  member's  attention  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  is  one  of  our  biggest 
customers.  Although  I  can  ask  the  chairman 
to  discipline  all  of  these  people,  I  think  it  is 
being  quite  childish. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  the  only  person  in 
this  House  who  has  never  made  a  mistake, 
then  indeed  he  is  a  supreme  man. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  point  at  all.  The  point  that  is 
presently  before  the  House  is  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  issue  is  not  before 
the  House  at  all. 
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Mr.  Singer:  —and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  bring,  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  things  that  they 
believe  are  not  correct. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  admitted  that  the 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mistake  is  just  as  casual  or  as  simple 
as  he  attempted  to  explain  it.  I  did  not 
suggest  that  the  chief  engineer,  the  consumer 
service  engineer,  be  fired.  I  suggest  that  he 
be  disciplined.  Whatever  the  discipline  should 
be,  I  think,  rests  with  the  hon.  Minister  or 
the  commissioners  of  Hydro. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment, not  just  a  casual  error  of  judgment, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  hon. 
Minister's  assurance  that  he  regards  it  as 
a  serious  error  of  judgment,  and  will  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  happen  again,  and  takes 
disciplinary  action. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  not  cut  off  one 
week's  holiday  pay? 

Mr.  Bel  anger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it 
is  late,  but  when  I  made  my  maiden  speech 
here  on  February  22  last,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  missed  was  in  regard  to  Hydro.  I  find 
that  perhaps  the  only  place  where  I  can 
discuss  this  is  at  this  time.  Now  I  am  going 
to  be  very  brief  and  to  the  point. 

I  may  point  it  out  myself  in  my  remarks, 
and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  that.  We,  in  the 
city  of  Windsor,  have  an  annual  programme 
of  street  renovation,  and  new  lights  or 
changes  in  a  new  street,  and  where  we  find 
that  lights  are  obsolete,  we  are  putting  up 
new  poles,  new  brackets  and  so  forth. 

Paying  for  the  new  poles,  new  lights,  the 
brackets,  service,  the  maintenance,  the  instal- 
lation, is  all  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
$200,000  programme  that  we  have.  This  pro- 
gramme, by  the  way,  is  financed  by  the 
Windsor  Utilities,  and,  of  course,  I  realize 
that  they  must  get  the  money  from  new 
people  in  order  to  finance  some  of  this,  but 
after  paying  all  of  this,  we  find  we  still  have 
to  pay— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  say,  sir,  that  is  incor- 
rect. Windsor  Hydro  would  get  its  own 
money  out  of  its  own  rates  or  raise  some 
debentures. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  they 
get  it  out  of  their  own  rates  or  not.  There 
is  a  policy  here,  in  fact  the  representation  I 
want  to  say  was  made  by  our  city  manager 


and  the  general  manager  of  the  Windsor 
Utilities,  the  Hydro  division,  Mr.  Teko  to 
Mr.  Duncan  right  here  in  Toronto. 

The  thing  that  we  are  concerned  about  is 
that,  after  paying  all  of  this,  we  still  have 
to  pay  2  per  cent,  depreciation  charge  on 
these  poles.  We  want  to  know  the  reason 
for  this,  because  we  do  not  see  that  this  is 
fair  at  all.  If  we  could  perhaps  issue  deben- 
tures, and  if  we  were  to  issue  debentures  for 
the  installation  of  carrying  on  this  programme, 
we  would  not  have  to  pay  that  2  per  cent, 
depreciation.  We  want  to  know  what  is  the 
policy  of  Hydro  in  regards  to  this.  Why  is  it 
necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  With  great  respect, 
sir,  I  am  sure  in  the  anxiety  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's other  responsibilities  that  perhaps  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  arise  as  to 
this  matter. 

The  position  in  relation  to  Windsor,  in  this 
connection,  is  this.  They  did  not  want  their 
rate  to  include  a  depreciation  on  their  street 
lighting  equipment,  and  depreciation  is  a 
proper  item  to  include  in  any  rate.  It  is 
consistently  required  in  every  municipality— 
350-some  in  this  province— as  it  is  done,  1 
think,  by  businesses  or  any  other  form  of  com- 
merce in  calculating  the  costs  of  doing 
business. 

In  this  particular  case,  Windsor  asked, 
when  setting  its  rate,  that  the  depreciation 
on  its  own  street  lighting  equipment  be 
excluded,  and  the  commission  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  proper  constituent  of  a 
rate  and  a  rate  base,  and  therefore  asked  and 
requested  that  this  be  included. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hydro 
question  will  not  be  too  difficult  for  me  to 
talk  on,  I  will  not  be  quite  the  novice  that 
I  was  on  that  former  question.  The  pro- 
vincial manual,  that  was  set  up  by  this  good 
government,  assesses  a  garage,  a  small  garage, 
at  $1.65  a  square  foot.  Now  if  you  put  a 
cement  floor  on  that  garage  you  pay  $1.75. 
If  you  put  an  overhead  door  on  it  you  pay 
$1.85,  and  if  you  sheet  it  up  in  some  way 
you  pay  $1.95.  That  is  according  to  the 
manual. 

The  Hydro  decided,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
assist  some  of  the  municipalities  where  they 
have  structures.  They  decided  to  pay  on 
an  assessment  of  $2  per  square  foot  within 
a  nickel  of  that  garage  that  I  was  speaking 
of,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  big  the 
structure  is. 

Mind  you,  it  was  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction,    but    it    hardly    seems    the    right 
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amount  of  money  to  pay  for   that   type   of 
thing. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  speaking  of  one 
area  only,  there  are  many  generating  stations 
and  transformer  stations  throughout  the 
province,  and  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem  throughout. 

I  would  like  to  reveal  some  figures  per- 
taining to  the  Niagara  Falls  area,  or  Stamford 
township   to   be   exact. 

They  have  there  an  assessment  of  something 
like— to  be  exact  one-seventh  of  the  total 
area  of  Stamford  is  owned  by  Hydro,  3,200 
acres.  The  assessment  there  on  the  provincial 
manual  again  is  $25,743,951  last  year.  In 
1959  they  did  receive  a  grant  in  lieu  of 
taxes  of  $245,906.29. 

Now  if  they  were  taxed  the  same  as  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  House  was— that  is 
a  private  enterprise— they  would  have  been 
paying,  on  that  same  unit,  for  that  acreage, 
the  sum  of  $1,191,858.21. 

By  comparison,  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  House  has  111  acres,  and  the  assess- 
ment there  is  $5,987,625  and  they  paid  to 
Stamford  township   $334,885.72. 

This  particular  government  happens  to  be 
in  the  middle  between  two  particular  points, 
without  a  socialistic  government  where  every- 
thing belongs  to  the  people.  But  we  have 
some  units  that  belong  to  the  people,  and  that 
happens  to  be  the  power  houses.  In  that 
particular  case,  if  it  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  do  not  pay  taxes.  If  it  is  a  private 
enterprise,  they  do.  So  we  are  half-way  be- 
tween two  points. 

I  find  that  we  have  no  other  choice,  at 
least,  to  work  on  this  thing,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  happen  overnight.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  $2  per  square  foot,  of  an  assess- 
ment on  a  structure  of  that  type  is  enough 
money.  I  just  want  to  score  my  point,  I  hope 
I  do  very  well,  I  see  even  the  hon.  Minister 
is  nodding  his  head— he  agrees  with  me.  If 
I  thought  I  could  get  some  concession,  I 
would  quit  now. 

The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  has  a  power  house 
there,  too,  and  their  assessment  valuation  is 
$21,889,392.  They  did  get  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  of  $84,662.30.  On  that  manual 
again,  the  provincial  manual,  they  would  be 
assessed  at  $4.5  million  and  they  should  be 
getting  $245,250. 

I  might  say  that  many  hon.  members 
might  get  the  impression  that  they  have  to 
raise  their  hydro  rates,  and  that  is  not  true 
because  in  1958—1  did  not  get  the  1959 
report  yet— but  in  1958  Hydro  did  rebate  to 


the  municipalities  something  like  $2.8  million, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  So  they  do  not  have 
to  raise  the  rates,  but  they  should  pay  their 
just  dues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  just  address 
one  brief  comment  to  that?  I  knew  of  the 
hon.  member's  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
quite  rightly  so.  The  amount  that  Hydro 
pays  in  taxes  in  this  province  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $3  million.  If  it  were  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  basis  that  the  hon.  member  has 
suggested,  the  amount  would  be  approxi- 
mately $22  million  and  my  hon.  friend  is 
mistaken— it  would  require  an  additional 
raise  in  rates  of  approximately  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question.  Let  us  not  take  it  to  that  extreme. 
Let  us  forget  about  the  other  portion.  At 
least  the  portion  of  for  school  purposes, 
because  just  recently  we  got  another  5  mill 
increase  in  taxes  for  school  purposes  only. 
Now,  it  would  not  be  out  of  order  to  ask 
them  for  that  portion  of  the  money  that  would 
go  for  school  purposes  only  in  these  munici- 
palities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
look  into  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  relating  to  the  rural  hydro,  $1,407 
million.  How  many  miles  of  road  or  miles 
of  hydro  does  he  expect  to  complete  this 
year  for  rural  hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Under  rural  hydro, 
extensions  this  year  will  cost  about  $18 
million.  I  would  think  that  the  amount  that 
we  will  complete  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  last  year,  about  900  miles. 
We  added  about  18,500  customers  last  year, 
about  550  new  farms,  and  nearly  6,000  cot- 
tages. I  would  think  that  the  figures  would 
be  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  about 
rural  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  rural  Ontario  will 
have  received— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
What  percentage  of  rural  Ontario? 

Hon.   Mr.  Macaulay:    About  96  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  well  that  is  pretty  close. 
That  is  a  very  good  question  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  make 
a  small  plea  for  the  rest,  for  the  4  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  and  rural  people  who  have  not 
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got  hydro.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  a 
very  eloquent  plea  from  the  now  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  who  did  an  excellent  job,  and 
consequently  the  regulations  were  eased 
somewhat,  and  there  were  many  rural  people 
who   got  Hydro. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out— and  cer- 
tainly not  as  eloquently  as  he  did,  but  just 
as  sincerely— that  there  are  many  people  in 
this  province  who  still  need  hydro.  They  too 
need  light  just  as  much  as  we  who  are 
are  fortunate  in  having  it.  Now,  I  realize  very 
well  that— 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Just  like 
the  Opposition,  they  need  light. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Very  well,  I  realize  that, 
in  some  instances,  this  may  not  be  possible 
where  we  have  to  go  miles  and  miles  for 
one  or  two  customers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  places  where  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  I  realize  that  this  will  be  added 
costs  to  the  rest  of  us  who  use  hydro,  there 
is  not  any  question  about  that. 

But  I  say  that  Hydro  is  owned  by  the 
people  of  this  province,  by  the  municipalities 
and  by  the  people  themselves,  and  partic- 
ularly rural  hydro.  Therefore,  they  have 
some  justification  for  this  argument.  I  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister,  as  I  am  sure 
he  has  done,  to  take  it  up  with  the  authorities 
of  Hydro  and  attempt  to  get  these  people 
something  that  is  very  necessary  in  this  day 
and  age. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  want  to  say 
that  the  hon.  member  is  an  eloquent  repre- 
sentative of  these  people  who  are  concerned 
with  this  matter.  I  accept  his  recommendation 
in  good  spirit,  and  I  assure  him  that  it  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  This  year  we  will 
spend  about  $19  million  which  is  approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent,  of  the  budget. 

I  should  think  that  the  number  of  farms 
and  miles  of  line  and  new  customers  added 
will  be  comparable  to  last  year,  and  I  hope 
my  hon.  friend  will  be  able  to  come  back 
next  year  and  feel  that,  in  the  year  that  has 
just  gone  by,  we  have  tried  to  do  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  As  he 
knows,  in  several  parts  of  rural  Ontario  there 
are  a  lot  of  new  lines  that  are  being  installed 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  users  are  putting  in  underground  wires 
at  the  present  time. 


Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  what 
success  they  have  had  with  it?  There  is 
some  doubt  in  some  of  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  users  of  hydro,  whether 
it  is  a  good  thing  or  whether  it  is  a  bad  thing. 
I  would  like  to  have  his  comments  on  it,  and 
whether  or  not  this  practice  is  common. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  would 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  feasible,  workable,  but  it  is 
expensive. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  I 
understand  that  recently  a  new  form  of 
installation  has  come  forward,  and  it  is  quite 
a  bit  cheaper  than  the  other  ones. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  would  say 
to  my  hon.  friend,  I  am  sorry  I  have  let  him 
down,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  know  to 
have  our  large  transmission  lines  underground 
would  cost  about  an  estimated  $3  billion.  I 
am  not  familar  with  the  area  to  which  he  has 
referred,  but  I  assure  him  that  I  will  read 
Hansard  when  it  is  printed,  and  I  will  see 
that  he  gets  an  answer. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  understand  that  they 
have  a  new  asbestos  covering  that  has  come 
out  recently  that  is  very  adaptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  it  is 
desirable,  but  I  found  it  very  expensive,  to 
tell  him  the  truth. 

Mr.  Innes:  Farm  lights,  for  instance.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  it  is 
quite  safe. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  PUBLICITY 

( continued ) 

On  vote  2202: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   as    those    estimates    were    adjourned— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Votes  2206  to  2208,  inclu- 
sive, were  carried  on  March  23  and  vote 
2201  yesterday.  These  are  the  4  remaining 
votes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  as  the  debate 
on  these  estimates  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
to  six  yesterday,  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Thompson),  who  is  not  in  his  seat, 
was  in  the  midst  of  addressing  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr. 
Cathcart).    His  question,  as  I  recall,  was  this. 
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He  was  concerned  about  the  method  of  print- 
ing pamphlets  handled  by  the  hon.  Minister's 
department.     I  think  he  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  He  got  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  had 
asked  the  question  how  the  printing  was 
handled.  As  I  recall  the  hon.  Minister's 
answer,  he  said  through  the  Queen's  Printer. 

He  followed  that  up  with  a  further  ques- 
tion: "What  does  the  Queen's  Printer  do  with 
it?"  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  said  he 
calls  tenders.  The  next  question  was:  "How 
are  the  tenders  called,  are  they  invitation  or 
are  they  public  tenders?" 

The  hon.  Minister's  answer  was  that  they 
are  invitation  tenders. 

The  question— at  which  time  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  suggested  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned— was:  "How  are  the  people  who 
were  invited  to  tender,  ascertained?" 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to 
have  the  hon.  Minister's  answer  to  how  the 
people  who  are  invited  to  tender  are  ascer- 
tained. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  On  the  basis  of  their  equip- 
ment, generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  or  the  Queen's  Printer 
has  in  his  office  the  records  of  the  equipment 
of  all  of  the  printers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  determines  those  who  will  be 
invited  on  an  examination  of  those  records. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  He  has  that  information 
before  him  from  all  of  the  printing  firms 
that  have  inquired  about  having  Ontario 
printing  contracts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
how  many  firms  have  inquired  about  being 
given  business? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  Queen's  Printer  comes  under  The  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department.  We  send  the 
job— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
Queen's  Printer  is  under  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department.  This  is  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

Mr.  Singer:  While  that  is  quite  true,  I 
would  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  be 
interested  in  how  the  printing  of  his  depart- 
ment is  done.  And  I  think  this  important 
principle  here— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  tell  my  hon.  friend 
this,  that  I  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  this 
myself  for  the  reason  that,  at  one  time,  I 
had  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
and  The  Treasury  Department.  That  was  its 
origin,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  days  of 
Douglas  Oliver  when  he  operated  it.  The 
branch  was  formed  in  the  days  of  the  Hepburn 
government,  it  was  carried  over  into  the 
Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Oliver— no  rela- 
tion to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  but 
a  very  fine  newspaper  man— was  the  director. 
And  it  was  from  that  that  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  was  formed  some 
years  later. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  in  my 
day,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  now,  we 
only  have  so  much  business.  Actually  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ask  for 
tenders  generally  on  certain  work.  By  the 
time  we  send  out  specifications  to  all  over 
the  lot,  it  is  more  expensive  to  send  out  the 
specifications  than  it  is  to  get  the  job  done. 
The  result  is  this,  that  we  take  a  cross-section 
of  different  firms. 

Now,  in  some  cases  in  my  day,  and  I  guess 
it  is  the  problem  now,  we  take  certain  places, 
perhaps  because  they  are  union  shops  and 
other  things,  and  get  certain  work  done. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  not  done 
in  union  shops,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  this. 

Now,  this  is  in  the  Queen's  Printer  branch, 
which  I  used  to  have,  too,  under  my  wing, 
years  ago,  it  is  this,  that  there  are  printing 
shops  all  over  rural  Ontario,  and  they  are 
very  fine  printing  shops.  They  may  be  in 
Owen  Sound,  they  may  be  in  some  other 
places.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  is  a  pretty  general  effort  to  spread  it 
around. 

Some  of  them,  for  example,  are  weekly 
newspapers,  now  they  are  not  union  shops, 
and,  frankly,  they  do  not  bear  any  union 
labels. 

If  we  were  to  do  as  was  advocated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gis- 
born)  some  years  ago,  we  would  deal  with 
that  class  of  business  entirely. 

Actually,  however,  there  has  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  give  and  take  in  it.  The  effort  on 
the  part  of  this  government— and  I  think  it 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  government  before 
—has  been  to  spread  that  type  of  business 
around  about  as  accurately  as  we  can  do  it, 
now  that  is  about  the  situation. 

Actually  speaking,  we  could  not  have 
tenders  for  it,  it  would  never  pay,  some  of  it 
would  probably,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
surprise  me  if  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Record 
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has  a  job  printing  place,  that  they  do  not  get 
printing  somewhere.  It  would  surprise  me 
if  they  did  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is 
customary. 

Votes  2202  and  2203  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2204: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  On 
vote  2204,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  the  arguments  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  brought  yester- 
day regarding  the  reception  centres  that  we 
have    in   our   area. 

But  I  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  the  dates  they  open  these 
centres  and  that  they  close  these  centres.  I 
would  say  that  he  should  consider  opening 
them  quite  a  bit  earlier— perhaps  6  weeks  to 
two  months  earlier— and  closing  them  6  weeks 
to  two  months  later.  I  suggest  this  because 
he  must  remember  that  our  area  is  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  and 
we  do  get  quite  a  lot  of  people  enjoying  their 
holidays,  not  only  in  July  and  August,  we 
get  them  even  in  March,  or  April,  and  we 
get  them  right  into  October  and  November. 
So,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  please 
consider  keeping  them  open  earlier  than  they 
do  and  also  later. 

Of  course,  as  I  say,  I  certainly  support  the 
argument  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  gave  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Thank  you  very  much, 
but  I  just  want  the  House  to  know  that  the 
bridge  information  centre  is  open  from  May 
15  until  at  least  September  15,  and  very 
often  until  after  the  end  of  September,  and, 


of  course,  the  information  centre  downtown 
is  open  the  year  round:  I  presume  the  hon. 
member  knows  that. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  his  depart- 
ment makes  any  grants  to  the  information 
booths  in  outlying  centres,  and  different  cities, 
where  the  chambers  of  commerce  sponsor 
them,  other  than  supplying  folders  and  litera- 
ture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  No,  we  do  not.  We 
never  have. 

Votes  2204  and  2205  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  tomorrow 
we  will  have  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  estimates,  or  today,  in  the  morning. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.50  of  the 
clock,  a.m. 
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10  o'clock  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.    Speaker:     Presenting    petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N. 
Allan: 

That  in  the  coming  week,  this  House 
will  meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive,  and  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  Friday,  just  the 
same  as  this  week,  sir. 


Mr.    T. 

sessions? 


D.    Thomas    (Oshawa):    No    night 


Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Every  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  want  them,  I  will  try  to  accommodate 
him. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Strike  the  Saturday  night  off 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Monday  and  Tuesday 
anyway. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Speaker:     Introduction   of   bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
you  to  revert  to  the  former  matter  of  motions, 
so  that  I  might  give  this  motion  to  the  House 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee. 

I  may  say,  sir,  after  I  give  this,  I  will  con- 
sider, over  the  weekend,  any  further  business 
that  there  is  for  the  House  to  do  during  the 
so-called  intermission  of  the  House: 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating 
to  insurance  of  agricultural  crops  produced  in 
Ontario  against  hazards  to  those  crops  during 
the  growing  season,  and,  without  limiting  the 
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generality   of  the   foregoing,   to   inquire   into 
the  following  matters: 

1.  The  hazards  affecting  each  crop  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  such  as  hail, 
drought,  frost,  wind,  excessive  rainfall, 
flood,  disease,  insect  pests,  etc; 

2.  The  annual  losses  sustained  by  the 
producers  from  each  hazard; 

3.  The  insurance,  if  any,  presently  avail- 
able for  crop  insurance  in  respect  of  each 
hazard; 

4.  The  rates  charged,  or  that  might  be 
charged,  by  insurers  against  any  or  all 
hazards; 

5.  The  application  of  The  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  (Canada)  to  Ontario,  or  particular 
areas  thereof,  or  in  respect  of  particular 
crops  or  otherwise; 

And  to  make  such  recommendations  that 
are   deemed    advisable   with   respect   thereto. 

Now,  sir,  the  formal  parts  of  the  motion, 
as  usual:  the  committee  to  consist  of  11 
members  and  to  sit  in  the  period  when  the 
House  is  not  sitting. 

That  will  appear  on  the  order  paper. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Always  planning  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  This 
is  the  excuse  for  this  year.  Many  other  prov- 
inces have  established  crop  insurance  in  this 

year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Where? 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Out  west. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where,  in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.    MacDonald:     No,    I    think   Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    They  have  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  bring  up  a  matter 
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which    I    consider    to    be    of    great    public 
importance. 

Last  night  at  11.20,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
called  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay),  a  new 
department  of  government,  and  under  which 
department  comes  the  great  public  enterprise 
of  Ontario  Hydro.  Seventy  minutes  later,  the 
hon.  Minister's  estimates  were  through  this 
assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  member's 
point? 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  nothing  bitter,  I  give 
him  my  word. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  that  the  Speaker's  office  should 
be,  wherever  possible  at  all,  given  notice  of 
matters  being  brought  up  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
do  as  you  wish— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  would  bring  it  up  on  Monday 
and  give  us  what  his  point  of  order  is. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    It  is  going  to  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend— I  do  not  want  to  be  unhelpful  myself, 
I  want  to  be  the  reverse. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  if  my  hon.  friend  would 
give  to  you  the  intimation  of  this,  and  bring 
it  up  on  Monday,  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  neither  a  question  or 
a  motion  that  the  House  particularly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  sir, 
that  if  my  hon.  friend  would  take  that  up, 
now  I  would  say  this  in  connection  with 
Hydro— well,  perhaps  I  had  better  leave  it 
until  Monday,  if  my  hon.  friend  brings  it 
up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  read  the  following  from  the 
Windsor   Star: 

Frost  reminds  city  of  vote,  suggests  that 
it  affects  progress.  Premier  claims  voters 
rejected    building   plans. 


Now  this  has  a  terrific  import  on  all  of  Essex 
county: 

Premier  Leslie  Frost  apparently  feels  that 
Windsor  district  electors  voted  against  any 
proposed  Ontario  government  plans  for  that 
area  when  they  elected  3  Liberals  in  the 
last  election. 

I  am  quoting  now: 

They,  the  people,  voted  against  it,  Mr. 
Frost  said  in  the  Legislature,  Wednesday, 
when  discussing  a  proposed  new  tourist 
information  centre  for  Windsor. 

Two   more   paragraphs: 

Premier  Frost  had  said,  they,  the  people- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  under  the  impression 
that,  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  they  were  submitted  with- 
out much  preamble  or  further  enlargement. 
The  question,  as  submitted  to  me,  is  simply: 
"Is  it  to  be  government  policy  to  penalize 
areas  represented  by  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion?" I  would  ask  the  members  to  confine 
their  remarks  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
submissions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  that,  in  the  matter  that  I  brought 
up,  there  is  no  question  involved  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  to  my 
question,  I  do  have  to  read  a  quote  here 
though: 

Premier  Frost  says  that  the  people  voted 
against  it. 
Against   this   reception   centre   we   are   going 
to  put  there. 

This  was  a  blunt  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Essex  county  elected  3  Liberals  to  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  last  June. 

Now,  my  question  is:  Is  it  to  be  govern- 
ment policy  to  penalize  areas  represented  by 
members  of  the  Opposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  he  does  not  know  this  great  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  he  should,  and  as  well 
as  he  will  in  the  future.  I  would  say,  sir, 
that  it  is  not  the  intention,  in  any  way,  to 
penalize  any  community  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  their  democratic  rights. 

I  would,  of  course,  express  profound  regret 
that  the  great  city  of  Windsor  had  taken  the 
course  it  did.  But  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  anything  we  can  do  to  help 
Windsor  we  are  going  to  do.  I  would  say 
that  I  made  it  plain  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  the  other  night, 
we  intend  to  go  ahead  with  that  reception 
centre. 
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I  think  I  stated  the  other  night,  that  there 
was  apparently  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Opposition  hon.  mem- 
bers had  placed  the  matter  before  the  House 
which  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
wanted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought,  before  the 
matter  was  put  before  the  House,  that  they 
had  rather  derided  the  fact  that  there  was 
to  be  the  proposed  reception  centre.  But 
then  afterwards  that  was  clarified,  and  I  said 
that  we  would  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  with 
myself  I  have  an  open-door  policy.  If  the 
hon.  members  have  any  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  Windsor,  come  around  and  see  me. 
I  think  their  good  people  down  there  know 
this. 

Take,  for  instance,  Assumption  College.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Windsor  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  what  we  did  for  them 
this  year  on  it.  I  can  assure  them  that,  on 
my  part,  there  will  be  nothing  but  co-opera- 
tion for  the  great  city  of  Windsor,  which 
I  hope  will  prosper  and  grow,  and  that  its 
feelings  to  us  will  be  more  benevolent  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  city 
of  Windsor  would  like  to  thank  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  for  his  kind  sentiments.  He 
has  relieved  a  lot  of  the  apprehension  that 
has  existed  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made.  I  would  ask  him  to  convey  those 
same  sentiments  to  the  hon.  Ministers  of  his 
cabinet,  because  I  have— right  here  on  the 
very  floor  of  the  House— mentioned  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts),  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Yaremko),  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  and  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways   (Mr.   Cass). 


Mr.    Speaker:     Order, 
question  is  in  order. 


A    supplementary 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  dispel  the  feelings  of  my  hon.  friends 
from  Windsor— the  other  hon.  member— and 
say  this  to  show  how  this  great  atmosphere 
of  goodwill  has  percolated  down  through  the 
government,  even  to  the  civil  service  levels. 


I  have  here  a  letter  dated  March  8,  from 
the  mayor  of  Windsor  to  Mr.  Scott,  the 
housing  director,  and  he  says: 

As  mayor  of  Windsor,  I  share  with  all 
citizens  their— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  take  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.   Mr.    Frost:    All   right.    I   would   say 
this,  sir- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  it  is  a  doubtful 
answer   to    a   doubtful    supplementary   ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley), 
a  copy  of  which  went  to  him  yesterday,  is 
this: 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Security  and 
Investigation  Services  Limited,  137  Wellington 
Street,  has  developed  the  practice  of  provid- 
ing stationary  engineers  for  hire.  In  some 
instances,  at  least,  these  licenced  engineers  are 
being  assigned  to  work  on  a  number  of  instal- 
lations during  a  regular  working  period,  so 
that  they  move  from  one  location  to  another, 
leaving  equipment  unattended. 

This  is  in  violation  of  The  Operating  Engi- 
neers Act,  which  stipulates  that  an  engineer 
is  licenced  for  one  installation,  and  that  his 
licence  should  be  publicly  displayed  at  his 
place  of  work. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  these  illegal 
practices  of  this  company  and,  if  so,  what 
action  does  his  department  propose  to  take? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  notice  of  this  yesterday, 
and  I  was  rather  disappointed  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  asked.  I  thought  maybe  the 
hon.  member  had— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  may  I  explain  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  I  had  two  questions  yesterday  and 
he  ruled— though  I  was  a  little  puzzled  by 
the  ruling— that  I  could  only  ask  one.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  disappointed  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  rather  welcome  this 
question,  because  it  gives  me  a  little  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  to  this  House  that  a  fine 
job  was  done  on  The  Operating  Engineers 
Act,  which   does  provide  protection  for  the 
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people  and  in  the  interest  of  the  organization 
itself,  of  operating  engineers.  There  is  such 
an  organization  as  Security  and  Investigation 
Services  Limited,  that  does  supply  men,  and, 
by  doing  so,  does  very  good  service  for  the 
industry  of  this  province.  There  is  nothing 
illegal  about  what  they  are  doing,  nothing 
illegal  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  sir,  that  The 
Operating  Engineers  Act  in  this  province 
gives  more  protection  to  the  people,  to  the 
public,  who  might  be  injured  in  the  event 
of  an  accident  in  one  of  these  great  installa- 
tions, and  gives  more  protection  to  the 
workers,  than  any  other  Act  known.  Nothing 
in  the  United  States  compares  with  what  we 
do  here. 

Now  certainly,  a  man  first  must  have  a 
certificate  that  qualifies  him  as  to  what  his 
job  is— fourth-class,  third-,  second-,  or  first- 
class  engineer.  He  must  have  that  certificate. 
He  must  have  it  with  him.  He  must  hang 
it  on  the  wall  where  he  is  working. 

Now,  where  these  people  are  able  to  help 
out  is  in  a  case  where  people  have  an  operat- 
ing engineer  in  their  plant,  and  he  becomes 
ill  or  is  absent  for  a  couple  of  days  for  any 
reason.  Maybe  he  is  on  the  night  shift.  They 
will  call  in  one  of  these  fellows  and  ask: 
"Would  you  help  us  out  for  a  day  or  two?" 
So  the  man  takes  his  certificate  and  he  goes 
over  and  does  this  work. 

Now,  is  it  not  better  to  use  a  little  sense 
in  that  regulation,  and  not  have  probably  a 
thousand  men  thrown  out  of  work  because 
one  engineer  is  ill,  or  absent  for  some  other 
reason,  and  if  it  were  impossible  to  secure 
a  man  to  fill  in  for  him?  It  is  a  reasonable 
and  a  sensible  thing  to  do,  sir.  The  Security 
and  Investigation  Services  Limited  do  a  good 
job  in  keeping  industry  going,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  correct  to  say  the  engineer's  licence  is 
for  one  installation  only.  He  is  licenced  on  his 
qualification  and  he  can  work  any  place.  He 
could  work  in  two  or  three  places. 

I  am  very  happy,  in  order  to  keep  industry 
going  in  this  province,  that  these  men  are 
prepared  to  do  that.  It  makes  a  little  extra 
money  for  them,  and  it  fills  a  great  need. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
more  that  I  could  say  to  the  hon.  member 
other  than  that.  What  is  going  on,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  illegal.  In  any  event,  it  is 
a  realistic  and  a  sensible  way  to  deal  with 
problems  that  arise  in  our  industrial  plants 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me; 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  state- 
ment that  will   be   of   some  interest  to  the 


House.  I  would  remind  hon.  members  that 
it  is  not  a  question,  and  therefore,  they  do 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  this  particular  matter  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  this 
House  that  the  Liberal  party  has  retained  the 
services  of  an  outstanding  Canadian,  the  hon. 
Roy  L.  Kellock,  QC,  a  former  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to  hold  a  watch- 
ing brief  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  com- 
mission investigation  into  the  Sarnia  land 
deal.  I  would  think,  and  I  hope,  that  in 
this  particular,  the  retainer  would  meet  the 
approval  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  give  this 
gentleman  all  the  normal  courtesies  that  are 
accorded  a  man  who  does  hold  a  watching 
brief  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say,  sir,  that  I  readily 
acquiesce  in  my  hon.  friend's  mention  of  this 
matter.  I  welcome  the  appointment  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Kellock.  I  welcome  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  given  the  watching  brief  and  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  he  will  be 
given  every  facility  to  look  at  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  to  call  and  ask 
questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  absolutely,  yes,  sir. 
Of  course,  that  depends  upon  his  lordship, 
the  judge.  I  would  by  no  means  impose  any 
rules  or  conditions  upon  the  judge,  but  I 
would  say,  insofar  as  it  is  permissible  within 
the  limits  and  the  practices  and  procedures 
of  such  things  and  without,  in  any  way, 
infringing  upon  his  lordship's  authority,  may 
I  say  that  we  welcome  the  appointment  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Kellock. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  connection,  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  is  out  of  the  House  at  the 
moment,  otherwise  he  would  speak  to  this. 
The  CCF  party  has  been  considering  this 
matter.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  in  the  position 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  ex-supreme  court 
judge.     Our  treasury  does  not  permit  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened 
is  this,  and  if  we  are  formalizing  it  here,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so, 
on  behalf  of  the  CCF.  At  least  in  the  initial 
stages,  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  but 
subsequently  on  his  own,  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  proposes  to  hold  a  watching 
brief  on  the  operation  of  this  commission.  I 
would  hope— since  in  any  general  inquiry 
any  interested  person  is  in  a  position  to  ask 
questions  and  to  bring  witnesses,  if  necessary 
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—that  the  same  courtesy  and  the  same  facili- 
ties would  be  extended  to  a  representative 
of  the  CCF  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say,  sir,  that 
would  be  very  gladly  extended  again,  within 
whatever  confidence  I  have.  I  would  be 
delighted  indeed. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  add  just  a  word,  as  Hydro's  representa- 
tive in  this  House,  and  say  that  I  think 
perhaps  the  proper  procedure— for  the  point 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South— is  to  work  through  the  counsel 
to  the  commission,  Mr.  Sedgort— is  it  Mr. 
Turner? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
to  revise  or  amend  my  proposal  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  understood  it  was  a  proper  procedure,  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  in  his 
opinion  within  his  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  moment,  please, 
I  am  saying  to  the  hon.  member,  and  to  any 
other  person  in  the  House  who  is  interested 
in  this  matter,  that  there  will  be  every 
facility  for  them  to  be  represented,  and  to 
work  through  the  counsel  to  the  commission, 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  it  to  take 
place. 

I  want,  however,  to  point  out  that  he  has 
indicated  that  he  may  desire  to  call  witnesses 
and  put  questions.  His  lordship  may  feel  that 
is  a  procedure  by  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  proceed,  and  that  the  proper  way  for 
these  things  to  be  dealt  with  is  through  the 
counsel  to  the  Royal  commission.  That  is 
what  he  is  there  for,  in  effect,  as  the  agent 
for  every  single  hon.  member  of  this  House 
as  well  as  every  resident  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think,  sir,  that  this  matter 
can  be  safely  left.  His  lordship  will 
determine  these  things.  I  by  no  means  lay 
down  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  as  long  as  we  have 
the  assurance  of  his  lordship  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  is  not  intended  to  limit  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  to  this  House  that  the  normal  facilities 
and  the  normal  courtesies  that  are  extended 
to  the  people  interested  in  the  subject  of 
investigation  such  as  this  will  be  extended— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  this. 
Perhaps  I  can  lay  down  the  rule  or  the  con- 


dition this  way.  With  myself,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  interest  that  is  being  taken 
by  the  Opposition  groups  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Now,  I  would  not  want  anything  I  say 
here  to  be  so  quoted  to  his  lordship  affecting 
this  investigation,  inferring  that  I  think  there 
should  be  imposed  any  limitations  on  his 
own  powers  and  his  own  discretions.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  judge,  the  commissioner, 
will  adopt  procedures  which  are  fully  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  public  interest,  and  that 
the  determinations  will  be  fair.  I  will  be 
satisfied  with  whatever  determination  he 
makes. 

Now,  I  may  say  this,  that  my  hon.  friend, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  assumed 
that  the  hon.  Mr.  Kellock  was  being 
appointed  with  a  watching  brief.  Whatever 
method  his  lordship  takes  in  connection  with 
what  form,  he  wants  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced,  and  the  public  interest  of  Ontario 
to  be  represented.  I  will  leave  that  with  him. 
Now  I  think  that  should  make  the  position 
clear.  What  I  have  stated  would  apply  to 
the  CCF  group  or  any  other  interest  which 
wants  to  be  represented.  This  is  a  public 
hearing,  and  whatever  interest  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner— and  again  I 
state  and  I  want  to  underscore  this— that  by 
no  means  do  I  impose  conditions  upon  which 
the  commissioner  would  conduct  his  affairs. 
I  think  that  is  fair  enough. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  60,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act, 
1954. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 
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Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Suc- 
cession Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gas- 
oline Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Commercial  Vehicles  Act. 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  announce  to  the 
House  that  I  would  propose  that  the  order 
of  business  for  the  first  3  days  next  week, 
would  be  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Education  on  Monday;  Lands  and  Forests 
on  Tuesday  with  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  item  of  The  Department  of 
Health— that  matter  was  carried  over— and  the 
estimates  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  The 
Department  of  Economics  on  Wednesday. 

Now,  sir,  if  there  is  any  alteration,  I 
could  tell  the  hon.  members.  But,  I  think 
that  would  be  the  course  next  week. 

Now,  in  that,  I  have  Bill  No.  86  in  which 
some  hon.  members  have  expressed  interest. 
That  will  be  called.  It  is  subject  to  call  at 
any  time. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  move  you  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices administered  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  during  the  coming  year  will 
likely  require  an  expenditure  of  $73  million. 
Of  this  sum  $49.2  million  will  be  a  charge  on 
provincial  taxing  sources. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Ontario  has 
assumed  a  large  financial  responsibility.  These 
funds  assist  persons  who  are  unable  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  do  the  majority  of  our  people.  Our 
welfare  programmes  do  cover  a  wide  range 
of  activities  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  services 
—day  nurseries,  elderly  persons'  housing, 
homemakers'  and  nurses'  services,  homes  for 
the  aged— exceed  those  available  in  other 
provinces  or  states. 


I  would  like  to  say  that,  a  short  5  years 
ago,  provincial  commitments  for  public  wel- 
fare services  totalled  about  $26  million;  while 
10  years  ago— as  of  March  31,  1950— the 
amount  was  $21.65  million.  Hon.  members 
will  thus  see  that  provincial  expenditures 
for  welfare  services  are  almost  double  what 
they  were  5  years  ago. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we  have  made 
generous  capital  grants  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  modern,  bright  and  suitable  homes 
for  elderly  persons  throughout  the  province. 
Our  homes  for  the  aged  programme  is  unique 
on  the  continent.  It  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  expansion  in  the  numbers  of  aged 
persons,  as  well  as  the  need  for  adequate  and 
proper  accommodation  for  those  requiring 
specialized  care  and  services.  I  would  em- 
phasize  the   term   "specialized   care." 

To  a  large  degree,  homes  for  the  aged,  in 
their  present  design,  are  serving  an  increasing 
number  of  elderly  persons  who  do  need  a 
measure  of  care,  but  who  do  not  require 
active  hospital  treatment.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  towards  increasing  the 
bed  care  and  semi-bed  care  facilities  for 
residents  of  these  homes,  together  with 
adequate    nursing    services. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  feel  that  older 
persons  who  require  nursing  care,  should  be 
maintained  in  the  community  or  in  pro- 
prietary nursing  homes— and  this  is  desirable 
in  many  cases.  Yet  it  is  our  firm  experience 
that  the  standards  of  bed  care  and  nursing 
services  now  being  offered  in  the  homes  for 
the  aged  are  superior.  This  is  mainly  because 
there  are  insufficient  numbers  of  private 
nursing  homes  which  give  an  all-inclusive 
service. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  a  few  counties 
which  continue  to  operate  old-fashioned 
homes  for  the  aged  with  limited  services,  and 
a  disparity  in  care,  when  compared  with  the 
modern  structures.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
counties  will  take  advantage— as  the  majority 
have  done— of  the  provisions  and  services 
available  to  replace  their  outmoded  buildings. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  interest  of 
private,  charitable  organizations  in  offering 
more  adequate  facilities  to  some  of  their 
elderly  charges.  An  amount  of  almost  $2 
million  has  been  granted  to  church  and 
fraternal  organizations  in  provincial  capital 
payments  over  the  past  10  years  alone,  for 
the  construction  of  new  private  homes  and 
additions  to  existing  buildings.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  contemplating  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  that  amount  for  private  homes  for 
the  aged  now  under  construction  or  in  the 
planning  stages. 
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Provincial  grants  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  homes  for  the  aged,  both 
public  and  private,  are  also  most  generous, 
and  permit  these  homes  to  carry  out  their 
programmes  with  a  minimum  of  financial 
worry. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  our  added  responsi- 
bility in  the  development  of  services  to 
elderly  persons.  I  am  placing  great  stress 
on  establishing  good  geriatric  research  and 
treatment  for  all  our  elderly  citizens.  Our 
geriatrics  research  centre,  located  at  Lambert 
Lodge  and  operated  in  co-operation  with 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  continuing  its  worth- 
while objectives  in  the  fullest  possible  manner. 
All  features  which  will  lend  comfort  and 
improved  health  for  older  people  are  being 
studied   and  promoted. 

The  highly  integrated  research  services 
being  rendered,  by  the  capable  committee 
which  directs  the  activities  of  the  centre, 
should  prove  to  be  a  desirable  approach  in 
assisting  our  older  people.  The  committee  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  study  of  strokes 
and  their  effects,  which  often  leave  a  train 
of  hardship  in  their  wake.  We  know  that 
arteriosclerosis  and  the  effects  of  high  blood 
pressure,  together  with  some  crippling  con- 
ditions of  an  arthritic  nature,  are  common 
amongst  elderly  persons. 

We  are  encouraging  every  step  towards 
the  prevention  and  arrest  of  senility.  The 
concentrated  studies  now  underway  will 
inevitably  provide  a  fuller  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  some  of  the  medical  re- 
quirements of  older  persons. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  activities 
of  our  geriatrics  research  centre,  the  province 
has  directly  expended  a  sum  of  $88,000. 
This  amount  includes  the  cost  of  establishing 
the  well-balanced  facilities  for  the  centre  at 
Lambert  Lodge.  In  addition,  through  the 
good  offices  of  The  Department  of  Health, 
the  adjacent  provincial  laboratory  is  giving 
superlative  services  in  support  of  this  work. 

The  centre  is  ideally  served  by  a  variety 
of  professional  skills,  including  a  full  com- 
plement of  specialists  in  every  field  of 
medicine,  nursing,  physiotherapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  dietetics,  social  services  and 
the  expert  work  of  lab  technicians.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  all  of  these  persons  and, 
indeed,  appreciate  the  invaluable  relation- 
ship which  has  been  established  with  Toronto 
Western   Hospital. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  being  focused  on  the 
aging  process  and  its  attendant  ills,  our 
geriatrics  research  centre  will  give  outstanding 


leadership  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  elderly 
persons. 

The  results  of  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  time  to  time,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  medical  profession  through- 
out the  province. 

Hon.  members  will  know  that,  in  August, 
1958,  we  embarked  on  a  new  programme  to 
assist  persons  who  might  benefit  from  the 
services  of  a  homemaker  or  nurse  within 
their  own  homes.  I  am  not  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  any  other  jurisdiction  having 
established  such  an  inclusive  plan  with 
generous  financial  support  from  public  taxing 
sources.  This  is  a  new  approach  for  public 
welfare  and,  as  it  proves  its  worth,  steady 
growth  is  inevitable. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  lack  of 
acceptance  of  the  plan.  Yet,  we,  ourselves, 
underestimated  the  extent  of  participation  on 
the  part  of  municipalities  in  the  initial  stages, 
and  we  had  to  ask  Treasury  board  to  provide 
additional  funds  of  $55,000  beyond  those 
voted  by  the  Legislature  last  year.  In  other 
words,  during  the  past  year,  the  province 
will  have  spent  $180,000,  together  with  a 
special  grant  of  $80,000  to  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses.  So,  with  the  municipal 
expenditures,  a  total  of  $440,000  was  ex- 
pended during  the  first  full  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  programme. 

Hon.  members  will  observe  that  we  antici- 
pate an  expenditure  of  $450,000  from  the 
province  in  maintaining  this  plan  during  the 
coming  year,  and  will  again  be  providing 
an  additional  overall  grant  of  $80,000  to  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  plus  $3,000  to 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Order  of  Nurses.  This  latter 
payment  is  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  grant 
being  made  to  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 
We  anticipate  almost  $1  million  being  spent 
on  homemakers'  and  nurses'  services  by  the 
province  and  municipalities  in  the  year  1960- 
1961. 

I  certainly  cannot  go  along  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  municipalities  are  without 
funds  to  meet  their  share  of  expenditures 
under  this  Act.  I  am  sure  that  every  muni- 
cipality in  Ontario  spent  less  last  year  in 
providing  welfare  services— including  the  hos- 
pitalization of  indigents— than  in  previous 
years.  Not  only  were  municipal  costs  reduced 
sharply,  but  the  unconditional  grants,  for 
welfare  purposes,  must  surely  have  provided 
municipal   surpluses   beyond   expectation. 

Hon.  members  will  know  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  additional  expenditures  on 
welfare  programmes  is  related  to  the  increase 
in  the  allowances  under  the  federal-provincial 
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agreements— that  is,  from  the  monthly  amount 
of  $40  to  $55.  The  province  shares  50  per 
cent,  of  the  allowances  for  old  age  assistance 
and  disabled  persons  cases— and  25  per  cent, 
for  the  cost  of  aid  to  blind  persons.  In  all 
3  programmes,  Ontario  assumes  total  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  administration  and 
medical  services. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  one  of  the 
underlying  problems  of  the  day— that  of  the 
rejection  of  the  older  person  for  employment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  on  previous  occasions, 
expressed  my  warmest  admiration  for  the 
Scotsman  and  his  descendants.  I  think  every- 
one in  this  House  is  impressed  with  the 
initiative  and  strength  of  character  which 
are  such  notable  traits  in  the  Scottish  people. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Scots  to  Canada,  we 
have  all  gained  immeasurable  values,  no 
doubt. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  cite  an 
example  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Scottish 
interests  in  Glasgow  in  promoting  a  con- 
structive programme  for  some  of  their  retired 
workers. 

A  news  item  from  the  Glasgow  Weekly 
News  reads  as  follows: 

Glasgow  Solves  The  Problem 

The  problem  of  retired  people  has 
troubled  medical  authorities  for  many 
years.  Most  craftsmen  are,  at  65,  still  fit, 
and  would  like  to  carry  on  working. 

After  retirement  they  decline  physically 
and  mentally.  In  many  cases  they  lose  the 
will  to  live  and  die  a  short  time  after 
retirement. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  Glasgow  has  solved 
this  great  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Glasgow  retirement 
council  was  formed,  with  representatives 
from  industry,  commerce,  medicine,  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare.  Their  aim  was  to 
find  useful  jobs  for  old  folk. 

They  had  to  convince  the  retired  trades- 
man that  he  was  still  needed  in  industry, 
that  his  skills  were  valuable. 

The  aid  of  business  firms  was  sought. 

Rolls-Royce,  makers  of  aero  engines  at 
Hillington  Estate,  Glasgow,  agreed  to  help. 
They  started  a  retired  employees  scheme. 

Every  morning,  19  men  and  one  woman 
clock  in  at  the  factory.  They  are  bound 
for  the  retired  employees  department.  A 
different  group  appears  every  day  from 
Monday  to  Friday. 

Every  week,  100  retired  workers,  aged 
from  65  to  80,  do  a  full  day's  work.  It  is 
useful     and    interesting    employment    for 


them.     They  can  keep  in  touch  with  old 
workmates. 

Pay  varies  between  29  shillings  and  35 
shillings.  The  workers  are  paid  before 
they  finish  work,  and  it  is  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  their  pensions. 

Now  the  Glasgow  retirement  council  has 
approached  many  other  city  firms  to  start 
schemes  of  this  kind. 

I    submit,    Mr.    Chairman,    this    should    be 
worthy  of  note  by  industries  in  Ontario.  ; 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  methods  being 
used  in  Canada  to  provide  some  form  of  social 
security  for  those  who  require  economic  aid. 
All  governments  in  this  country  are  assuming 
large  financial  responsibilities  in  the  payment 
of  monies  from  direct  governmental  taxing 
sources.  I  have  said  this  before,  and  I  would 
say  it  again:  the  federal  government,  when 
embarking  on  the  flat-rate  scheme  to  serve 
only  those  persons  who  are  70  years  of  age 
and  over,  introduced,  in  my  mind,  a  faulty 
programme— with  particular  reference  to  its 
limitations. 

I,  for  one,  regret,  exceedingly,  the  failure 
to  inaugurate  a  compulsory,  contributory 
insurance  maintenance  plan  of  the  same  type 
that  is  so  effective  in  the  United  States.  The 
Canadian  scheme,  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too 
restrictive.  Hon.  members  will  know  that, 
under  the  American  programme,  the  basis  of 
the  contributions  by  individuals  is  related  to 
their  earnings,  and  the  benefits  are  available 
to  widows  and  families,  disabled  persons  at 
50  years  of  age,  retired  persons  at  the  age  of 
65  years  in  the  case  of  men,  and  62  years 
in  the  case  of  women. 

The  use  of  payroll  deductions  for  the 
majority  of  the  persons  covered  in  a  contribu- 
tory insurance  plan  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple, and  most  important,  small  businessmen 
and  other  self-employed  persons  are  recog- 
nized, together  with  the  many  thousands  of 
individuals  who  are  not  related  to  groups 
large  enough  to  make  a  private  insurance 
scheme  feasible  for  them.  A  plan  compre- 
hensive enough  to  cover  the  majority  of  the 
population  deserves  favourable  consideration. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  enlightened  coun- 
tries, in  the  western  world  at  least,  have 
adopted  the  insurance  principle.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  Great  Britain  is  moving 
away  from  flat-rate  payments  and  establish- 
ing a  combination  plan.  In  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  the  British  Labour  Party  plan,  which 
is  modelled  on  the  American  scheme,  is 
preferable  to  the  one  introduced  by  the 
government  of  the  day. 

I  hope  that  an  effective  social  security  plan 
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—based  on  the  insurance  principle— will  be 
available  at  the  federal  level  in  the  near 
future,  and  so  overcome  many  of  the  obvious 
inequalities  which  now  exist. 

A  year  ago,  the  province  stated  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  immigrants  would  be 
acceptable  under  provincial  legislation  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  residents  of  Ontario. 
This  was  in  particular  reference  to  new- 
comers who,  for  any  legitimate  reason,  found 
they  were  in  need  of  aid.  The  new  policy 
eliminated  the  previous  requirement  of  the 
immigrant  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion, and  brought  about  an  easement  in  the 
minds  of  these  persons  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  forced  return  to  their  homelands. 

Hon.  members  will  know  that  the  province 
relieves  the  municipalities,  entirely,  of  any 
expenditures  for  assisting  immigrants  during 
the  first  year  of  residence. 

It  is  readily  known  that  we  enjoy  a  very 
high  standard  of  living  in  Ontario  in  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  was  impressed 
with  an  article  written  to  describe  conditions 
in  Sicily,  and  I  quote  3  sentences,  and  let  the 
farmers  take  note: 

In  the  whole  town  of  Trappeto— popula- 
tion nearly  3,000— less  than  3  pounds  of 
meat  are  sold  in  a  year.  The  majority  of 
the  population  has  never  eaten  it.  The 
average  meal— on  days  when  they  manage 
to  eat— is  just  bread,  or  perhaps  some 
spaghetti. 

In  the  current  World  Refugee  Year,  Ontario 
has  participated  with  the  federal  government 
in  having  selected  families  and  individuals 
come  to  this  province.  We  have  every  sym- 
pathy with  these  victimized  people  who  have 
endured  such  hardships.  We  have  not  been 
reluctant  at  all  in  providing  opportunities  for 
refugee  families,  and  have  indicated  that  we 
are  more  than  willing  to  participate  in  any 
reasonable  plan  which  might  be  inaugurated 
by  the  federal  government. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
wholehearted  response  of  some  private  spon- 
sors who  have  in  mind  the  virtual  adoption  of 
of  numbers  of  refugee  families.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Ontario  people  have  their  full 
quota  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Many 
of  the  sponsors  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  full  support  to  some  of  the 
families  for  the  first  year,  and  have  given 
assurance  that  the  selected  cases  will  com- 
mence their  new  life  in  Ontario  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices. 

One  such  group,  which  has  shown  excep- 
tional resourcefulness,  is  the  Orchard  Heights 


refugee  committee.  Here  we  have  a  more  or 
less  isolated  community  with  its  members  con- 
tributing, in  their  own  way,  to  the  future 
well-being  of  a  family.  This  citizen  group 
is  indeed  a  fine  example  of  the  generous 
approach  of  Ontario  people. 

In  short,  a  family  of  5  persons  has  been 
transferred  from  an  Italian  refugee  camp  and 
is  well  on  the  way  to  enjoying  the  fulness 
of  Ontario's  hospitality  and  opportunities. 
Approximately  40  Orchard  Heights  families 
banded  together  and  single-handedly  assured 
a  future  for  this  family  who  had  been  living 
in  the  most  hopeless  setting.  This  group  of 
Ontario  neighbours  has  provided  for  almost 
every  eventuality  in  relation  to  the  family. 
Rented  accommodation  was  secured,  furniture 
provided;  necessary  food  and  clothing  given; 
and  a  nest  egg  of  $500  was  established  for 
emergencies— all  until  the  breadwinnner  is 
able  to  be  self-supporting.  Hospital  services, 
if  necessary,  are  also  available,  along  with 
medical  and  dental  care. 

We  have  indicated  that,  if  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties should  develop  in  relation  to  this 
privately  sponsored  refugee  family— especially 
following  the  first  year  of  residence— assistance 
would  be  available  through  the  province  in 
the  normal  way.  It  may  be  that,  in  some 
instances,  private  sponsors  would  require  a 
helping  hand  from  the  province  during  the 
first  year,  and  this  would  be  forthcoming  in 
individual  cases,  where  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  calculated  risks  must  be 
recognized  in  the  acceptance  of  some  refugee 
familes.  Nevertheless,  the  policies  adopted 
in  establishing  refugees  under  private  spon- 
sporship  should  give  incentive  to  additional 
groups  of  citizens  like  those  at  Orchard 
Heights.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  prov- 
ince is  receptive  to  all  reasonable  plans  for 
the  support  of  refugee  families,  the  people 
of  this  province  have  given  some  indication  of 
their  feelings  towards  those  who  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  live  under  the  most  deplorable 
conditions  for  many  years,  and  endure  so 
much  human  suffering. 

We  have  often  heard  it  expressed  that  our 
children,  at  the  beginning  of  life's  span,  are 
the  hope  and  assurance  for  the  future  of  this 
province  and  country.  Ontario's  children,  tak- 
ing the  province  as  a  whole,  are  surely  the 
finest  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  every  respect,  we  can  see  improvements 
over  preceding  generations  in  relation  to 
health,  education  and  unequalled  opportu- 
nities to  develop  individual  initiative  and 
abilities. 

We  have,  however,  a  group  of  children 
which  one  might  consider  as  less  privileged 
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and  for  whom  extraordinary  measures  must 
be  brought  into  play  in  order  that  they,  too, 
may  have  equal  opportunities.  The  children 
to  whom  I  refer  are  primarily  those  who  are 
in  the  care  of  children's  aid  societies.  Now, 
Ontario  has  a  novel  approach  in  the  treat- 
ment of  neglected  children  and  those  who 
require  specialized  services.  We  support 
private  societies  in  their  endeavours  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  children.  I  think  they  are 
performing  a  most  necessary  and  useful 
function. 

I  have,  however,  expressed  concern  over 
the  large  number  of  wards  who  are  placed  by 
societies  in  the  care  of  foster  parents.  I 
have  attempted  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of 
these  children,  wherever  possible,  so  that  they 
may  have  permanent  homes  and  parents  of 
their  own. 

Foster  home  care  should  never  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  in  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  children  who 
cannot  remain  in  their  own  homes,  or  who 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  parents.  I  am 
sure  it  was  never  the  intention  that  foster 
parents  were  to  give  perpetual  care  to  the 
vast  majority  of  these  children. 

We  therefore  consider  that,  in  the  interests 
of  assuring  the  future  security  of  these 
children,  it  would  be  helpful  to  encourage 
adoptions  through  the  use  of  classified  adver- 
tising in  newspapers.  In  this  way,  we  hoped 
to  bring  prospective  adopting  parents  and 
adoptable  children   together. 

Almost  all  societies  are  aware  of  suitable 
adoption  homes  for  babies  but  older  and 
handicapped  children  were  apparently  un- 
wanted. In  making  reference  to  our  methods 
of  bringing  these  children  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  am  with 
the  results. 

Ontario  people  are  generous  and  respon- 
sible in  their  concern  for  less-privileged  chil- 
dren who  need  adoption  homes.  The  results 
of  our  programme  to  date  point  to  a  great 
source  of  happiness  and  security  for  many 
children. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  in  an  editorial  on 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  stated,  in  part,  our  views 
most  adequately.  The  editorial  hon.  mem- 
bers will  recall  was  entitled: 

The  Unwanted  Children 

"Neil  needs  rather  special  adopting  par- 
ents to  help  him  cope  with  his  difficulties, 
but  he  has  much  to  give  in  return." 

The  simple  poignancy  of  these  words, 
appearing  in  want  ad  columns  of  Ontario 


newspapers,  has  jolted  the  public  into 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  unadoptable 
children. 

Amid  qualms  and  controversy,  Ontario 
began  its  unique  adoption  by  want  ad 
campaign  7  months  ago  to  find  parents 
for  77  such  children.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  some  30  youngsters  will  have  been 
placed  in  new  homes. 

The  campaign  had  the  unexpected  fringe 
benefit  of  focusing  attention  on  thousands 
of  non-handicapped,  but  still  homeless 
waifs.  Successful  placements  by  Ontario 
welfare  authorities  are  up  by  more  than  a 
quarter  over  1958. 

There  is  evidence  Ontario's  "want  ad" 
scheme  is  drawing  (the)  plight  (of 
"unwanted"  children)  to  public  notice. 
Welfare  Minister  Cecile  says  want  ads  have 
been  the  most  effective  measure  yet  used 
in  the  adoption  field.  New  York's  Louise 
Wise  services,  largest  Jewish  child  agency 
in  the  United  States,  has  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  not  only  advertises,  it  runs  photo- 
graphs in  daily  newspapers. 

For  years  the  plight  of  the  unadoptables 
has  remained  hidden  in  the  social  workers* 
files.  Yet  it  is  now  clear  that  this  "iron 
curtain"  policy  has  concealed  these  chil- 
dren's real  needs  from  the  public.  It  is 
good  that  the  curtain  has  lifted. 

These  views  have  been  echoed  by  almost 
all  of  the  major  newspapers  in  Ontario,  and 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  support  they 
are  giving  this  adoption  movement. 

I  should  add  that  the  funds  from  public 
taxing  sources  which  maintain  children's  aid 
societies  in  Ontario  are  the  highest  on  the 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  California. 
In  fact,  Metropolitan  Toronto  alone  accounts 
for  a  greater  sum  of  money  for  child  welfare 
services  than  the  majority  of  the  states  and 
provinces. 

To  maintain  these  services,  the  two  Metro- 
politan societies  employ  426  persons.  This  is 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  staff  engaged  by 
our  department  to  serve  all  the  variety  of 
programmes  we  administer. 

At  the  same  time,  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
with  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
province,  is  expending  over  $5.2  million  or 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  for  child 
welfare   in   Ontario. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  all  societies, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  for  the  two  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  costs  have  increased 
62  per  cent,  over  the  past  5  years,  while  for 
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the  other  53  societies  the  increase  was  32 
per  cent.  It  would  appear  that  Metro  costs 
jumped  13.7  per  cent,  in  1959  over  1958, 
while  expenditures  in  the  balance  of  the 
province  increased  by  only  1.1  per  cent. 

The  per  capita  contribution  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  citizens  towards  the  support  of  their 
children's  aid  services  is  90  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  province. 
The  number  of  staff  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion is  81  per  cent,  greater. 

At  this  time,  the  societies  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  are  legally  responsible  for  4,300 
children.  The  provincial  contribution  on  a 
per  capita  of  population  basis  for  the  support 
of  the  services  to  these  children  is  78  per 
cent,  higher  than  for  the  services  rendered 
to   the   children   of  the   other   societies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  point  out 
is  this,  the  great  problem  that  exists  in  our 
great    metropolitan    centres. 

In  the  light  of  these  obvious  disparities, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  conditions 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  are  that  much 
different.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the 
total  operating  costs  of  children's  aid  activities 
over  the  past  5  years. 


Total 

Year  Cost 

1959  $13,137,985 

1958  12,420,478 

1957  11,217,071 

1956  10,226,048 

1955  9,242,654 


Metropolitan  The  Other 

Toronto  Societies  in 

Societies  the  Province 

$5,238,049  $7,899,936 

4,607,900  7,812,578 

4,238,649  6,978,422 

3,782,114  6,443,934 


3,226,595 


6,016,059 


As  a  result  of  this  information,  I  expect 
to  have  discussions  with  the  Metropolitan 
societies,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  munici- 
pality, towards  discovering  how  the  very 
marked  differences  which  have  been  noted 
can  apply. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
that  many  of  the  55  children's  aid  societies 
in  Ontario,  and  I  would  say  most,  are  doing  a 
first-class  job.  And  I  will  name  a  few.  Those 
serving  the  county  of  Welland,  Perth  county, 
the  united  counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and 
Glengarry,  and  the  city  of  Hamilton,  among 
others,  are  performing  excellent  services  on 
behalf  of  children,  particularly  with  reference 
to  preventive  work  and  adoption  place- 
ments. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  grave  results 
which  accompany  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  very  notable  improvement  in  serving  the 
short-term  unemployed  through  the  introduc- 
tion and  administration  of  unemployment 
insurance.     It  is  true  that  this  federal  pro- 


gramme has  shortcomings;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  insurance  principle  has  proved  to  be 
quite  effective  for  individuals  who  are 
between  jobs  or  "laid  off"  because  of  cut- 
backs in  production. 

A  large  gap  in  the  treatment  of  long-term 
unemployment  was  filled  when  the  province 
signed  the  unemployment  assistance  agree- 
ment with  the  Ottawa  government.  This 
provided  for  the  sharing  of  the  costs  of 
assistance  for  those  cases  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  municipal  authorities.  Unemployed 
persons  who  had  exhausted  their  insurance 
benefits  became  eligible  for  aid,  together 
with  those  who  were  without  coverage  under 
the  unemployment  insurance  programme. 
Municipalities  in  Ontario  are  now  required 
to  meet  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  basic  pay- 
ments to  persons  who  require  relief  assist- 
ance. 

I  anticipate  that  the  new  regulations  under 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  will  be 
in  operation  very  shortly.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  qualifications 
respecting  municipal  residence,  the  munici- 
palities and  the  department  have,  of  course, 
utilized  the  regulations  under  the  former 
Unemployment  Relief  Act.  These  are  actually 
in  effect  under  the  new  Act,  and  will  remain 
so  until  revocation  and  replacement. 

We  have  proceeded  with  great  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  regulations.  Every 
municipality  has  been  consulted  that  is  to 
give  additional  benefits  to  the  cases  which 
require  the  various  types  of  general  assistance 
administered  by  the  municipalities.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  amount  of  approximately 
$20  million  will  be  expended  this  year  for 
relief  purposes  by  the  province,  municipalities 
and  the  federal  government.  That  might, 
in  a  large  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  account 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  been  delayed  in 
presenting  this  regulation  because  the  work 
is  very  extensive.  We  have  to  consult  every 
municipality  concerned  and  naturally  it  has 
to  be  done  in  a  way  to  render  these  regula- 
tions most  effective. 

Each  year,  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
supplementary  allowances  for  persons  receiv- 
ing old  age  security  and  old  age  assistance. 
As  hon.  members  know,  the  province  pro- 
vides 80  per  cent.— along  with  the  Ottawa 
government— of  the  cost  of  supplementary 
aid  up  to  $20  monthly  where  there  is  evident 
additional  need.  Our  latest  information 
indicates  that  about  5,100  persons  are  receiv- 
ing supplementary  allowances. 

I  have  expressed,  earlier,  my  feeling  that 
the  only  proper  approach  towards  meeting  the 
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needs  of  these  and  other  people  is  to  in- 
augurate a  compulsory  contributory  insurance 
scheme.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  now  collects  3  per  cent,  from 
income  taxes,  3  per  cent,  from  sales  taxes  and 
3  per  cent,  from  corporation  taxes  to  finance 
their  old  age  security  programme.  I  would 
suggest  again  that  the  establishment  of  a 
flat-rate  grant  is  no  more  than  an  arbitrary 
average,  or,  at  best,  a  median  figure. 

In  other  words,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
it  provides  a  greater  amount  for  some  than 
is  actually  required,  and  it  fails  to  serve 
those  who  need  it  the  most. 

The  insurance  principle  is  preferable,  in 
my  estimation,  because  it  establishes  allow- 
ances that  are  based,  to  some  degree,  on  the 
previous  standard  of  living  of  the  individual, 
through  a  process  which  is  outside  direct 
government  financing.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
a  contributory  insurance  plan  in  Canada,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  a 
minimum  rate  of  $55  monthly  would  apply; 
but  probably  the  maximum  rates  in  this 
country  would  be  just  a  little  less  than  those 
in  effect  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  outset,  I  mentioned  the  very  heavy 
welfare  commitments  totalling  $73  million.  I 
would  just  like  to  give  a  warning  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  sources  of  taxation  which 
can  be  tapped  to  extend  public  monies  for 
these  purposes.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  proceeded  a  great  distance  in  providing 
funds  for  welfare  services.  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  now  underwriting  substantial  expendi- 
tures. Any  notable  expansion  will  have  to 
take  into  consideration  a  more  realistic  treat- 
ment of  the  province  in  federal-provincial 
financial  relationships. 

A  notable  study  is  now  underway  respecting 
Ontario's  child  caring  institutions.  A  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  very  capable  Miss 
Bessie  Touzel,  executive  director  of  the 
Ontario  welfare  council,  has  been  reviewing 
the  requirements  of  children  where  institu- 
tional care  is  indicated.  This  assessment  of 
the  types  of  institutions  and  their  services  is 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  any  necessary 
legislative  action. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  develop  the  very 
best  in  providing  for  children  who  need  care 
in  an  institution.  It  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  less-privileged  children  are  readily  served 
in  foster  homes  or  through  adoption.  As  hon. 
members  know,  children's  institutions  are  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  social  welfare.  We 
have  graduated  from  the  days  of  the  orphan- 
age, and  the  requirements  for  the  future  are 
almost  solely  directed  towards  establishing 
treatment    centres.      I    should    say    that,    at 


present,    there    are    several   institutions   with 
treatment  programmes. 

We  are  desirous  of  encouraging  all 
children's  institutions  to  develop  their  facili- 
ties, resources  and  skills  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  children  with  special  needs,  or 
who  are  emotionally  disturbed  and  require 
group  care  because  of  an  inability  to  adjust 
within  a  family  setting.  In  this  way,  it  is 
hoped  that,  eventually,  many  of  these  children 
will  be  enabled  to  take  their  place  in  the 
community.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  through  modern  children's 
centres,  towards  helping  children  to  lead 
normal,  happy  lives  with  their  own  families 
or  with  foster  and  adoptive  parents. 

I  should  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point, 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many,  many  fine 
private  organizations  serving  Ontario  residents 
in  the  field  of  human  betterment.  The  prov- 
ince makes  substantial  contributions  to  a  large 
number  of  these  organizations  and,  in  partic- 
ular, for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
institutions  for  the  young  and  elderly  persons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  very 
prominent  place  in  our  society  for  private 
welfare  services.  There  is  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  community,  church  and  fraternal 
groups,  some  of  which  are  provincial  and 
others  national  in  scope.  They  all  perform 
a  useful  function,  and  it  would  be  a  sorry  day 
to  see  them  lessen  their  activities. 

Taxing  funds  are,  of  course,  required  to 
maintain  the  major  public  welfare  pro- 
grammes—including the  allowances  granted 
to  various  special  groups  of  persons  and  to 
families  lacking  a  breadwinner.  But  there  is 
no  question  that  private  welfare  endeavours 
are  required  for  specialized  and  individual 
needs.  We  fully  recognize  the  many  volun- 
tary groups  which  operate  in  the  welfare 
field  and  we  wish  them  well  in  their  work. 

This  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Girl  Guide  movement.  Here  we  have  a 
voluntary  organization  serving  an  irreplace- 
able function.  The  government  of  Canada  is 
properly  recognizing  the  Girl  Guides  by 
issuing  a  special  commemorative  postage 
stamp. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  3  years  older, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  have  participated  in  the  activi- 
ties of  a  scout  troop— all  to  their  great  benefit. 

We  wish  the  Girl  Guides  and  Boy  Scouts 
organizations  continued  success  in  the  good 
they  are  accomplishing. 

I  would  now  like  to  refer  to  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
Ours  is  virtually  a  two-part  operation  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  engaged  directly  in 
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the  administration  of  financial  aid  to  certain 
categories  of  cases  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  subsidize  programmes  which  are  admin- 
istered by  municipalities  or  private  organiza- 
tions. 

In  terms  of  expenditures  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  staff  serving  the  department  is 
relatively  light  in  numbers.  There  is  approxi- 
mately an  equal  division  in  numbers  between 
those  working  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  and 
those  engaged  in  the  17  regional  offices 
throughout  Ontario.  These  civil  servants  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  in  the  calibre  of  the 
staff  and  their  truly  dedicated  approach  to  the 
problems  which  are  constantly  before  them. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  just  as  devoted 
to  their  daily  tasks  as  clergymen,  nurses  and 
teachers.  I  have  seen  many  extraordinary 
difficulties  overcome  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
and  interest  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  am  not  making  any  claim  to  perfection, 
nor  do  I  suggest  that  we  do  not  need  to 
press  continually  for  additional  improvements. 
Some  of  our  internal  training  courses  are 
proving  to  be  indispensable.  At  present,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  new  con- 
tinuing course,  particularly  for  those  engaged 
primarily  in  the  administration  of  general  wel- 
fare assistance.  Through  such  a  course,  we 
will  offer  helpful  advice  and  instruction  to 
municipal  welfare  administrators,  as  well  as 
for  replacements  to  our  own  staff  who  serve 
in  this  field. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  we  have 
a  high  level  of  consistency  and  stability  in  our 
staff  in  relation  to  turnover.  Of  500  employees, 
only  16  resigned  in  the  past  year  to  accept 
work  elsewhere;  9  were  released  during  their 
probationary  periods;  10  left  to  be  married; 
5  transferred  to  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment; 7  were  superannuated;  5  died;  and  7 
discontinued  work  for  other  reasons.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  total  of  59  separations  from  our 
overall  staff  of  500  persons  is  exceptionally 
low— possibly  lower  than  most  other  jurisdic- 
tions. And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  can 
compare  my  figures  very  well  with  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  as  he  ex- 
pressed them  some  time  ago. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  another  province,  west 
of  here,  with  some  551  employees  engaged 
in  welfare  services,  where  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  replace  149  persons  who  resigned  in 
the  previous  year. 

We  have  a  sizeable  clerical  staff  because 
of  the  considerable  paper  work  which  is 
related  to  legislative  requirements.     We  are 


constantly  consolidating  processes  and  forms 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  workload  and 
improve  the  procedures. 

Before  dealing  with  the  detailed  estimates, 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  cases  are  concerned  with  the 
requirements  of  women.  In  the  old  age 
assistance  programmes,  for  example,  women 
recipients  are  in  the  majority.  The  specific 
children's  programmes,  such  as  child  welfare 
and  mothers'  allowances,  are  largely  related 
to  the  welfare  needs  of  widowed,  married  and 
unmarried  women. 

I  am  confident  that  mothers'  allowances 
cases  are  better  served  under  our  present 
regional  administrative  plan  than  when  we 
were  dealing  with  them  through  an  entirely 
centralized  process  within  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  field 
staff  to  give  every  benefit  of  doubt  to  mothers' 
allowances  cases.  In  changing  our  proce- 
dure of  payment  from  a  flat-rate  grant  to  a 
budgetary  basis,  a  very  marked  increase  in 
the  allowances  was  the  result. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  in  March,  1950, 
the  average  payment  per  case  was  $63.81 
monthly.  In  March,  1959,  the  average  pay- 
ment was  $108.80.  I  am  certain  that,  during 
the  current  month,  there  will  be  a  further 
increase. 

The  staff  does,  of  course,  encourage  mothers 
to  accept  employment  if  such  is  proper  and 
reasonable;  and  frequently  finds  suitable  jobs 
for  them.  Indeed,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
field  staff  has  always  encouraged  self-support 
where  this  is  possible  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  persons  concerned. 

The  Day  Nurseries  Act  is  the  only  one  of 
its  type  in  Canada  and,  in  fact,  only  two  of 
the  states  in  the  United  States  make  funds 
available  for  the  operation  of  public  day 
nurseries.  Several  Ontario  municipalities  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  programme  which 
provides  for  provincial  sharing  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
public  day  nurseries. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  at  this 
time,  to  make  some  remarks  concerning  our 
Indian  people.  I  must  say,  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  that  their  present  depen- 
dence on  the  federal  government  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  I  am  looking  hopefully  to 
many  significant  changes  which  should  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  joint 
House  of  Commons  and  Senate  committee  of 
the  government  of  Canada  on  Indian  affairs. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  responsible 
federal  department  to  cause  Indians  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  and  economic  outlook  of  the 
white    people.      All    the    pressures    towards 
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integration  fail  to  take  into  account  the  atti- 
tudes of  Indians  and  their  normal  way  of  life. 

Ontario  Indians  are  gentle  people,  notably 
passive  and,  in  some  cases,  even  apathetic  to 
conditions  which  surround  them.  I  question 
very  much  their  opportunities  to  share  in  the 
general  benefits  available  to  white  people, 
but  it  is  true  that  many  Indians  have  made 
an  exceptional  success  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  education  of 
Indian  people  has  lagged  far  behind  what  is 
available  to  other  groups  of  children.  They 
have  suffered  from  too  great  a  domination  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  and  The 
Indian  Act  (Canada).  Naturally,  there  are 
many  devoted  individuals  engaged  in  serving 
Indians  and  who  take  a  constructive  approach 
towards  encouraging  independence  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  them.  But,  to  some 
extent,  the  mistakes  which  were  originated 
by  governments  in  establishing  policies  to 
serve  Indians  are  being  perpetuated  at  this 
time. 

Last  year,  the  Legislature  approved  an 
amendment  to  The  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act  to  permit  the  elected  councils  of 
Indian  bands  on  reserves  to  participate  in  the 
programme  in  the  same  manner  as  munici- 
palities. Sixteen  of  these  bands  have  been 
recently  recognized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  approval,  and  funds  have  been 
released  to  them  in  order  that  they  may 
maintain  their  welfare  services  on  an  autono- 
mous basis.  We  have  also  been  notified  that 
7  other  bands  are  now  ready  for  approval. 
We  anticipate  that,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Indian  affairs  branch,  they,  too,  will  have 
assistance  administered  under  the  provincial 
Act. 

The  Chippewas  of  the  Rama  Indian  reserve, 
the  Chippewas  and  Pottowattamies  of  the 
Walpole  Island  Indian  reserve,  the  Ojibbewas 
of  the  Parry  Island  Indian  reserve,  and  the 
Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Indian  reserve 
have  now  commenced  to  issue  assistance 
under  our  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  muni- 
cipalities. We  are  pleased  to  have  these 
Indian  bands  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  our  legislation.  Hon.  members  will  know 
that,  at  present,  our  mothers'  allowances  pro- 
gramme, which  is  a  total  charge  on  the  prov- 
ince, is  now  available  to  Indian  families. 

We  have  a  committee  of  Indians  helpfully 
serving  our  department.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  is  Mr.  Elliott  Moses  of  the  Six 
Nations  Indian  reserve.  The  other  members 
are  Mr.  Webster  White  of  Walpole  Island, 
Chief  Big  Canoe  of  Georgina  Island,  and  Mrs. 
Al  Simpson  of  Alnwick.  They  have  carefully 
considered  and  reviewed  some  basic  proposals 


for  amending  The  Indian  Act  (Canada),  and 
representations  will  be  made  before  the  joint 
House  of  Commons  and  Senate  committee  of 
the  government  of  Canada  on  Indian  affairs. 
I  am  hopeful  that  much  good  will  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  of  the  federal 
committee,  and  that  the  recommendations  to 
be  made  will  give  more  latitude  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  Indian  population. 

I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  we  have 
engaged  two  young,  well-adaptable,  native 
Indian  men  to  serve  within  our  department; 
and  I  anticipate  that  they  will  prove  their 
worth  in  every  way. 

These  remarks  have  been  rather  lengthy; 
but  I  wish  to  assure  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House  that  we  are  making  determined 
efforts  to  serve  all  cases  coming  within  our 
jurisdiction  in  the  fullest  and  most  helpful 
manner  possible.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
no  manual  of  rules  or  regulations,  regardless 
of  intention  or  effort,  that  can  be  designed 
to  meet  every  situation.  We  attempt  to  treat, 
with  all  fairness,  the  great  variety  of  problems 
that  relate  to  individuals  and  families,  but  I 
am  sure  that  additional  refinements  in  our 
methods  and  procedures  will  continue  to  be 
made. 

And  I  can  assure  you  and  I  know  that  every 
hon.  member  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  has  to  find  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
resolved,  because  if  there  is  no  regulation 
some  place,  there  is  still  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  James  Band  around  the  department. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  splendid 
working  relationships  we  have  with  the  muni- 
cipalities throughout  Ontario.  This  partner- 
ship arrangement  is  a  proven  value. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Legis- 
lature   in    listening    to    these    remarks. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  estimates  on  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Before  I  begin,  however, 
I  would  like  to  say  how  much  we  can  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister  when  he  made  the 
complimentary  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Band, 
the  Deputy  Minister.  Whenever  we  have 
required  any  pamphlets,  or  any  assistance 
in  regard  to  information,  Mr.  Band  has 
always  been  most  willing  and  helpful,  and 
we  certainly  appreciate  that. 

I  might  at  the  very  outset,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  speaking  of  good  personnel  in  the  civil 
service,  go  on  to  the  problem  of  the  lack 
of  personnel  in  welfare  today.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  most  disappointing  things  about 
the  estimates  and  about  the  speech  of  the 
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hon.  Minister,  that  this  department  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  main  weakness  in  welfare  today, 
and  that  is  properly  trained  personnel  in 
enough  numbers  to  service  the  people  of  the 
province. 

Whenever  we  interview  or  talk  to  people  in 
welfare  agencies,  they  all  tell  us  of  this 
problem.  It  is  an  amazing  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  find  that,  in  the  estimates,  instead 
of  increasing  the  amount  required  for  trained 
personnel,  for  staff  training,  it  has  dropped 
S  14,000  from  the  $49,000  which  was  esti- 
mated  for    this   department   last   year. 

I  have  been  making  extensive  inquiries 
as  to  the  need  of  personnel  here  in  Ontario, 
and  no  matter  where  we  go  we  meet  up 
with  this  problem.  It  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  be  blind 
to  the  fact,  or  if  he  is  not  blind  to  it,  he 
certainly   tends   to   do   nothing   about   it. 

Now,  not  to  use  my  words,  but  to  use 
the  words  of  people  who  are  very  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  that  is,  the  editors  of 
the  Ontario  Welfare  Reporter,  I  would  just 
like  to  read  to  hon.  members  what  they  say 
in  their  lead  editorial,  in  their  winter  edition 
of  1960.  It  is  headed,  "Needed— a  Sense  of 
Urgency": 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  us  to  name  the 
most  pressing  need  in  social  welfare  today, 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
deciding  and  we  would  shout,  not  whisper, 
"more  qualified  personnel."  It  is  beyond 
our  ability  to  reason  how  we  can  expect 
to  get  quality  service  when  agencies  are 
understaffed. 

A  worker,  no  matter  how  able,  struggling 
with  too  many  demands,  cannot  possibly 
sustain  top-level  performance. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  made 
a  study  of  the  number  of  people  who  break 
down  under  the  strain  of  trying  to  reconcile 
their  expectations  of  themselves  with  the 
sacrifice  in  quality  that  comes  from  over- 
loading. Many  must  simply  give  up  from 
sheer  frustration. 

And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  up  to  this  government  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  grants,  in  the  way  of  giving 
leadership  and  guidance  to  welfare  in  this 
province,    to    bring    about    more    personnel. 

Now  something  has  been  done,  but  not  by 
this  department.  There  was  a  film  prepared 
by  the  CBC  called  "The  Summer  of  Decision" 
and  it  appeared  on  TV  last  February  15.  That 
film  was  more  or  less  an  effort  to  get  people, 
young  people,  interested  in  welfare  work. 
Subsequently  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  have  prepared  documents. 


But  I  see  little  or  no  evidence  of  what  this 
department  is  trying  to  do  in  order  to  attract 
young  people  into  welfare  work,  and  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  shocking  thing 
that  the  estimates  in  this  regard  have  been 
reduced. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  estimate  for  the  children's  aid  societies. 
And  here  again  it  is  the  problem  of  personnel. 
The  children's  aid  societies  do  a  tremendous 
good  work  throughout  the  province. 

Last  March  17,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  put  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  in  regard  to  the  increased 
costs  to  the  children's  aid  societies  in  paying 
for  hospital  services.  I  felt,  at  that  time, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  give  any 
explanation  whatsoever,  and  I  was  hoping  in 
his  words  to  us  today  that  he  might  have  a 
reasonable  explanation,  but  nothing  has  been 
said. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  last  March  15, 
the  welfare  agencies  here  in  this  province 
were  given  notice  that,  on  April  1,  they 
must  begin  to  make  payments  to  the  hospital 
services  commission  or  take  the  risk  of  bearing 
the  cost  of  ill  health  among  their  wards 
themselves. 

And  here  at  the  children's  aid  society  in 
Toronto  it  is  going  to  amount  to  $60,000  a 
year;  to  the  Catholic  children's  aid  in  Toronto, 
it  is  going  to  amount  to  $30,000  a  year. 

I  know  that  some  of  this  money  might 
come  in  grants  from  the  province,  but  cer- 
tainly the  agencies  themselves  are  going  to 
have  to  find  the  money,  either  through  united 
appeal  or  by  any  rate  set  in  the  municipality, 
which  only  means  increased  taxes  for  the 
local  people  on  their  real  estate. 

And  I  think  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
indication  that  the  department  is  not  giving 
sufficient  leadership,  is  not  giving  proper 
leadership,  at  a  time  when  these  people  are 
faced  with  increased  personnel  difficulties, 
increased  costs;  and  at  short  notice  they  find 
now  they  have  this  extra  cost  to  bear. 

Certainly  it  is  an  indication  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  not  aware  of  the  problems  facing 
welfare  in  the  province  today,  or  if  they  are 
aware,  they  certainly  are  not  taking  a  proper 
and  sufficient  action. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  address,  said  to 
us  that  the  only  proper  way  to  take  care  of 
old  age  security  and  disabled  people  would 
be  under  a  contributory  pension  scheme,  and 
certainly  I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 
What  this  province  needs  is  a  contributory 
old  age  pension  scheme. 
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But  at  the  rate  this  government  moves,  and 
the  rate  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa 
moves,  we  have  little  or  no  hope  in  the 
immediate  or  even  in  the  distant  future,  of 
having  a  contributory  scheme.  And  any 
mention  of  that,  in  saying  that  the  only  way 
we  can  get  more  benefits  for  the  old  age 
assistance  is  through  the  scheme,  is  just  an 
excuse  for  putting  off  the  helping  of  some  of 
these  people  now.  And  believe  me,  they  do 
not  get  much  help. 

They  receive  $55  a  month.  That  would  be 
a  disabled  person,  or  a  blind  person.  They 
receive  $55  per  month,  providing  they  are 
single  and  they  do  not  make  more  than  $960 
a  year  or  if  they  are  married,  providing  they 
do  not  make  more  than  $1,620  a  year. 

I  think  that  is  a  mighty  cheap,  niggardly 
policy  of  the  government  that,  in  times  of 
inflation,  of  high  cost,  that  these  people  are 
treated  in  this  fashion. 

The  hon.  members  of  the  government  are 
always  bragging  of  how  prosperous  this 
province  is,  and  how  much  wealth  we  have, 
and  how  it  is  growing.  But  to  treat  these 
people  in  this  fashion  is  a  shocking  thing 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  you  two  examples 
that  have  come  to  me  recently  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  them. 

In  one  case  in  my  riding  there  is  an  old 
lady  who  is  blind.  She  receives  from  the 
government  $55  a  month  plus  $10  extra  as 
supplementary.  She  lives  in  a  private  home 
and,  after  her  rent  and  food  are  paid  for,  she 
has  $8.25  left.  She  says  her  laundry  is  $4 
a  month,  she  cannot  do  her  own  laundry.  So 
she  has  $4.25  left  a  month  for  any  extra 
necessities  she  may  need  including  clothing. 

That  is  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
was  a  veteran.  He  had  the  Mons  Star  in 
World  War  I.  It  is  a  shocking  way  to  treat 
people  in  a  wealthy  province  of  this  kind. 

Now,  another  instance  I  might  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  where  I  think  increases 
for    the    disabled    people    are    required. 

Take,  for  example,  one  instance  I  know, 
of  an  unmarried  lady.  She  worked,  she 
supported  herself.  She  was  struck  with  a 
crippling  disease,  for  a  while  she  could  take 
care  of  herself,  but  eventually  she  ended 
up  in  a  hospital  where  she  has  to  be  tended 
to  at  all  times.  Her  funds  are  gone,  she  has 
no  assets  of  her  own.  She  has  no  close 
friends. 

She  said  to  me:  "The  only  thing  is  they  take 
all  the  allowance,  and  if  they  only  gave  us 
a   few  dollars   a   month   to   spend   ourselves, 


whether  it  was  for  a  hairdo  or  something  of 
that  nature,  it  would  help  our  morale.  All  we 
do  is  more  or  less  sit  here/' 

It  is  a  depressing  and  difficult  time  for 
these  people,  and  certainly  $5  extra  a  month 
for  these  people,  for  themselves,  is  a  very 
piddling  amount  for  a  government  of  this 
size.  But  it  means  a  lot  to  someone  who  has 
nothing,  and  who  certainly  is  worthy  and 
deserving  of  some  help  from  a  wealthy 
province. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words 
about  the  old  age  problem.  This  is  an  increas- 
ing problem  in  this  province.  It  is  a  problem 
that  is  with  us  because,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  success  of  medical  science,  people  live 
a  lot  longer  than  they  used  to.  It  may  be 
even  a  problem  of  interest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Frost).  I  find 
that  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  65  years  and  over,  but  in  Victoria  county, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  county,  the  elderly 
people  form  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
So  one  would  think  that  he  would  have  a 
special   interest  in  the   aging  population. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
problem  of  having  a  national  old  age  pension 
scheme.  I  have  said,  earlier,  that  I  think  that 
it  is  a  necessity.  The  hon.  Minister  says  that 
it  is  the  only  solution.  I  do  wish  that  he  did 
more  in  that  direction,  and  we  had  more 
tangible  evidence  of  the  great  day  when  we 
would  have  an  old  age  pension  scheme  in  this 
province    and    in    this    country. 

But  there  are  many  things  that  we  can 
do  right  now  for  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
province.  It  could  be  done  in  this  Legislature 
—not  some  far-off  scheme  where  they  just  did 
a  lot  of  talk. 

I  would  point,  first  of  all,  to  the  need  of 
allowing  the  aged  people  to  have  more  in- 
come per  year.  They  are  in  the  similar 
position  of  the  blind  and  the  disabled.  For 
example,  the  disabled  are  allowed  to  work 
and  earn  $960  if  they  are  single,  and  it  is 
the  same  situation  for  the  aged.  This  is  far 
too  low  an  amount,  because  hon.  members 
and  I  know  that  today  $960  per  year  is 
a  very  small  amount.  No  one  could  hope  to 
live  decently  at  such  a  rate. 

Now,  the  Canadian  welfare  council  has 
set  up  what  they  think  is  a  proper  budget, 
or  they  admit  it  is  more  or  less  guesswork 
on  how  a  person  can  live.  We  have  been 
told  that  an  elderly  person  could  live  on 
from  $86  to  $96  per  month.  The  govern- 
ment, of  course,  does  not  supply  that  amount. 
Or  a  married  couple  could  live  on  between 
$135   to    $149    a   month,    but   even   that   is, 
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I    would     say    for    an    area    like    Toronto, 
fantastically  too  low. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in  Toronto  could 
live  on  $98  per  month  on  today's  rents. 
Unless  we  do  something  for  the  housing  for 
the  aged,  as  well  as  allowing  them  to  have 
larger  incomes,  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
suffer  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  neglected 
sections  of  the  population   in  this  province. 

In  regard  to  housing  for  the  aged,  we  have 
in  my  riding  of  Toronto-Parkdale,  a  home 
for  elderly  citizens  that  was  opened  this 
summer.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  there 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
was  there.  It  is  a  marvellous  example  of 
what  can  be  done  if  we  really  go  to  work 
and   try   to   solve   this   problem. 

The  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
began  the  scheme,  and  this  province  made 
grants  to  assist  in  the  building  of  this  home 
for  elderly  citizens  of  405  suites.  It  is  a 
credit  not  only  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but 
somewhat  to  this  government  that  they  at 
least  gave  a  subsidy  in  support  of  it.  But 
it  shows  what  could  be  done  if  the  province 
showed  some  leadership,  and  did  not  just 
wait  to  be  pushed  into  doing  something. 

Now,  there  is  a  waiting  list  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  to  get  into  these  apartments  for 
elderly  citizens.  They  have  405  suites,  but 
there  is  a  waiting  list  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
of  1,174  for  the  single  suites,  and  363  for 
the  double  suites. 

So  hon.  members  can  see  that  we  are 
still  a  long  way  behind  in  helping  the  housing 
for  elderly  citizens,  and  we  are  not  keeping 
up  with  the  problem  because  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  our  elderly  population  increases. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  some  years,  and  is  going  to  become  an 
extremely  serious  problem  unless  we  do 
something  now,  not  waiting  for  some  scheme, 
like  an  old  age  pension  scheme  that  I  regret 
is  a  very  long  way  off  at  the  rate  this  province 
and  the  way  the  Tory  government  moves. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  sum  up,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  a  few  things  that  I  feel  this 
department  could  do.  It  has  neglected  to  list 
in  its  estimates,  or  if  it  has  made  estimates 
for  various  problems,  the  amounts  have  been 
far  too  small  and  they  are  failing  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  social  problems  in  this 
province. 

Nothing  is  more  typical  of  failing  to  come 
to  grips,  or  putting  things  off,  as  this  com- 
mittee that  was  named  last  year,  I  believe 
they  were  budgeted  for  $10,000,  a  committee 
to   investigate   the  problems   of   the   aged. 

Now,  according  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 


Minister,  they  have  been  doing  something  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  these  people,  and 
they  say  they  are  making  the  reports  avail- 
able to  the  medical  profession,  which  is  a 
good  thing.  Those  reports  should  be  made 
available  to  us  as  well,  so  we  can  see  and 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Secondly,  that  committee,  whatever  its 
scope,  certainly  is  not  going  into  the  major 
problems  which  are  facing  the  old  aged, 
whatever  it  is  doing. 

I  am  glad  to  see  something  done,  but  the 
whole  problem  of  old  age  security  and  old 
age  pensions  should  be  gone  into  by  that 
committee  and  its  work  should  be  greatly 
expanded. 

The  reason  I  mention  that  committee  is 
that  a  recommendation  I  would  like  to  make 
to  this  government  is  that  the  welfare  agen- 
cies tell  us,  and  especially  in  regard  to  old 
age,  that  they  lack  sufficient  information,  that 
there  are  some  pamphlets  available,  there 
are  many  good  reports,  but  they  have  not 
got  sufficient  information  to  proceed  in  a 
way  that  technical  men,  the  experts,  on  these 
subjects,  would  like  to  have.  So  that  is  why 
I  think  that  the  committee  which  was  started 
one  year  ago,  and  which  we  hear  very  little 
about— I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
at  least  mention  it— I  do  feel  that  its  work 
should  be  greatly  expanded. 

Thirdly,  this  government  should  increase 
greatly  its  efforts  to  get  more  personnel  and 
to  encourage  young  people  to  enter  social 
work. 

Fourthly,  we  should  have  a  far  more 
generous  and  more  liberal  personal  and  real 
estate  property  qualification  for  the  disabled 
and  for  the  blind  and  for  the  aged.  Our 
$55  a  month  that  is  granted  to  the  disabled 
and  the  aged,  is  completely  unrealistic 
toward  present-day  living  costs.  A  proper 
budget  for  old  people,  and  more  realistic 
grants  to  them,  should  be  allowed. 

And  fifthly,  something  should  be  done  for 
the  older  worker.  Something  should  be  done 
even  if  it  could  be  put  in  the  anti-discrimina- 
tion laws,  that  people,  because  they  are  older, 
must  not  be  refused  work.  Something  could 
also  be  done  to  re-train  older  people— I  do 
not  mean  the  very  old— but  older  people,  so 
they  could  do  some  type  of  work. 

Then  one  of  the  main  problems  for  older 
people  or  disabled,  are  the  women.  So  often 
the  women,  even  if  they  could  be  on  a 
pension  plan,  are  the  type  who  do  part-time 
work,  they  are  often  not  working  full  time. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  said,  the  women  are  the 
largest   number   of   people   receiving   grants 
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from  this  department,  and  their  problem, 
too,  is  going  to  increase  with  the  higher  cost 
of  living,  with  the  increase  in  population. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  suggest  once  again, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  long-term  view,  but  it 
is  most  important,  that  any  committee  we 
have  should  go  into  matters  with  great 
thoroughness  and  with  much  greater  speed, 
in  studying  the  detail  and  the  background 
necessary  to  bring  about  an  old  age  pension 
scheme  for  the  people  of  this  province.  It 
is  inevitable  that  this  scheme  will  come  about 
some  day. 

It  could  be  done  immediately.  It  could 
be  done  in  the  near  future,  if  this  government 
had  any  desire  or  any  drive  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  an  old  Tory  government  which  has  been 
in  too  long,  I  do  not  expect  too  much  of  it, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it  3  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  public  welfare  is  being  con- 
sidered, there  are  many  things  to  take  into 
account.  The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  has 
covered  several  areas,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  just  a  few  others  that  concern  me 
the  most. 

I  would  like  to  first  associate  myself  with 
the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  in  reference  to  Mr.  Band,  the 
Deputy  Minister.  I  certainly  agree  that  his 
co-operation  has  been  appreciated  by  all  in 
all  their  dealings  with  him. 

I  would  like,  first,  to  say  that  I  think  there 
is  a  difference  in  considering  the  estimates 
or  monies  of  a  welfare  department  than 
there  is  with  most  other  departments  in  the 
government  administration.  In  most  of  them, 
you  first  decide  what  you  want  to  do, 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it 
or  whether  it  can  wait.  Then  you  look  at 
your  budget  and  how  much  money  you  are 
prepared  to  spend  on  it,  and  if  you  have  not 
what  you  feel  to  be  enough  money,  you  let 
some  of  the  projects  wait  until  you  raise 
money  or  otherwise. 

But,  I  think  in  public  welfare,  money 
should  be  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
needs  of  the  people  should  first  be  determined 
in  these  groups,  and  then  find  the  money 
and  look  after  them. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  1955-1956 
report  and  commend  the  government  for  the 
progressive  thinking  in  relation  to  some  of 
our  problems  in  regard  to  the  people.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  same  for  the 
government  in  its  actions,  but  I  think  the 
thinking  is  there.  If  we  could  just  put  it  into 
action   a   little   quicker,   or   have   some   idea 


when  we  are  going  to  do  it,  it  would  set  me 
at  ease   somewhat. 

I  refer  to  the  1955-1956  report  in  relation 
to  the  Deputy  Minister's  concern  for  the  aged, 
and  on  page  5,  he  has  these  views: 

Views  have  been  expressed  by  some 
authorities  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  remove  the  discriminatory 
requirement  of  older  workers.  From  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  department,  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  elderly 
persons,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  devote 
considerable  study  towards  promoting 
greater  opportunities  for  them  to  make 
their  contribution  to  society  as  a  whole  for 
as  long  a  period  as  is  possible. 

Certainly  social  agencies,  churches  and 
community  organizations  must  take  a  more 
prominent  part  in  developing  positive 
relationships  between  the  aged  and  our 
economy. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
a  partial  solution  might  be  found  if  the 
federal  government  were  to  give  a  tax 
exemption  or  subsidy  to  employers  who 
would  utilize  the  services  of  persons  55 
years  of  age  and  over.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  skilled  persons  and 
alert  minds  among  our  older  citizens  who 
can  serve  industry  and  business  well,  and 
who  could  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
national  product  if  given  the  opportunity. 

These  are  very  commendable  views  in  this 
relation. 

And  it  goes  on,  and  I  refer  to  one  para- 
graph on  page  6: 

In  all  countries  in  which  the  insurance 
principle  is  in  operation,  people  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  as  a  right.  And  little  criticism 
seems  to  be  directed  towards  the  insurance 
scheme  wherever  it  forms  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  concerned. 

I  might  say  that  it  goes  on,  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner,  to  point  out  that  we  have  to 
give  a  lot  of  consideration  to  the  older 
workers. 

Then  again  in  the  last  report,  1956-1957, 
the  Deputy  Minister  points  this  out  very 
well,  and  when  he  talks  about  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  of  course,  he  is  referring 
to  the  fact  that  when  people  become  unem- 
ployed that  is  one  of  the  causes  for  them 
needing  certain  measures  of  public  assistance. 
I  quote,  beginning  with  the  second  to  last 
paragraph  on  page  3: 

For  the  future,  in  consideration  of  pub- 
lic works  as  a  device  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, it  might  be  appropriate  if  the  federal 
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government  sponsored  a  federal-provincial 
public  works  council  to  study  and  recom- 
mend the  methods  and  means  of  develop- 
ing such  methods. 

This  council  should  function  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  with  representations  from 
each  province,  a  permanent  body  would 
accomplish  much  in  creating  a  reserve 
of  suitable  public  works  projects  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  respective  prov- 
inces and  municipalities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  the  late  lamented  Liberal  shelf  of  public 
works,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
kind  of  thinking  put  into  action  is  what  we 
need,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  something 
positive  on  it  at  this  time.  It  goes  on  in 
giving  the  Deputy  Minister's  views  to  the 
rest  of  the  problems  of  the  over-40  or  the 
older  worker.  He  quotes  Governor  Averill 
Harriman  of  New  York  state  in  part  of  it, 
which  I  think  points  out  a  good  principle. 
I  quote: 

How  we  feel  when  we  talk  of  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  employment  comes  first 
because  enforced  idleness  is  at  the  root 
of  so  many  of  the  other  difficulties  that 
beset  the  older  people. 

It  goes  on: 

The  one  positive  requirement  of  older 
persons  is  to  obtain  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port. Many  should  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  continue  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that  some 
inducement  beyond  sentiment  must  be 
considered  if  meaningful  measures  are  to 
be  undertaken  towards  this  end. 

It  is  thus  proposed  that  a  premium 
should  be  extended  to  farms  and  businesses 
to  The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  credit,  for  a  stated  percentage  of 
persons  65  years  and  over  who  are  retained 
on  their  payroll  or  engaged  or  rehired  for 
work.  The  tax  credit  might  be  made 
available  to  any  firm  or  business  employing 
persons  65  years  and  over,  in  excess  of 
4  per  cent,  of  their  normal  monthly  payroll. 

For  example,  if  a  company  employs  an 
average  of  1,000  persons  monthly,  the  tax 
credit  would  apply  if  40  or  more  older 
workers  were  on  the  payroll. 

I  submit  that  a  suitable  schedule  of  tax 
credit  could  be  readily  designed  for  this 
purpose.  The  benefits  to  the  individual,  the 
industry  and  the  economy  as  a  whole,  would 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  successful. 


Certainly  in  the  report  it  shows  some  very 
fundamental  and  progressive  thinking,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  wait  too  long 
until  the  government  takes  action  on  this 
sort  of  thing. 

The  importance  of  adequate  pensions  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  For  too  long  there  has 
been  only  lip-service  given  to  the  need  for 
truly  adequate  pensions,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  new  government  approach  should  be 
taken.  That  is  why  I  relate  it  to  some  of  the 
thinking  of  the  report  from  the  department. 

We  in  the  CCF  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  programme  providing  universal  minimum 
old  age  pensions  of  $75  at  age  65.  That  has 
been  our  national  policy  since  our  last  con- 
vention. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  a  national  con- 
tributory pension  plan  be  established  in  which 
the  contributions  and  benefits  are  related  to 
earnings  and,  therefore,  insure  a  relationship 
to  the  former  living  standards.  This  would 
be  a  portable  pension  which  would  enable 
workers  to  change  their  jobs  and  move  around 
from  province  to  province  without  loss  of 
their  rights  in  that  pension  plan. 

A  great  deal  of  talking  has  been  done  about 
the  portable  pension  plan.  The  Liberal  gov- 
ernment had  something  about  it  included  in 
their  last  convention  programme.  I  have 
not  heard  too  much  said  about  it  across  the 
province  from  them  since  then. 

I  see  they  have  a  resolution  on  the  order 
paper  asking  that  facilities  for  such  a  plan 
be  set  up.  But  we  in  the  CCF  feel  it  is 
so  important  and  extremely  urgent  that  we 
have,  as  hon.  members  now  know,  introduced 
in  this  House  a  bill  to  provide  for  portable 
pensions  as  a  first  step  towards  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Certainly  with  the  thinking  that  is  going 
on,  by  people  -who  are  interested  in  this 
problem— the  Liberals  and  the  government— 
we  hope  to  have  portable  pensions  in  short 
order. 

Now,  while  we  are  talking  about  pensions, 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  provision  for 
adequate  old  age  pensions  is  essentially  a 
federal  matter.  But  we  are  left  here  in  the 
province  with  $55,  and  we  realize  there  is  a 
great  need  for  an  increase.  Then  we  have 
what  is  called  the  $20  supplement  which  is 
given  by  the  province  on  the  initiative  of  the 
municipality. 

Certainly,  because  the  municipal  govern- 
ments have  to  pay  a  share  of  that,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
very  few  of  them  receiving  this  $20. 
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Because  of  this,  there  are  many  of  our  older 
citizens  living  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  and 
we  cannot  ignore  their  plight.  We  must 
take  a  look  at  it,  and  this  government  should 
pay  the  complete  $20  supplement  to  bring  the 
$55  up  to  $75  at  this  time  and  take  that 
burden  off  the  municipality. 

In  a  recently  published  report  by  the  Cana- 
dian welfare  council  on  economic  needs  and 
resources  of  older  people  in  Ontario,  it 
states: 

It  is  found  that  an  older  man  or  woman 
living  alone  in  the  community  in  1955 
required  between  $86  and  $98  monthly  in 
order  to  maintain  himself  according  to  the 
standards  accepted  by  the  committee.  For 
a  couple  living  together  the  combined 
requirement  is  from  $135  to  $149  a 
month. 

Yet  they  find  that  approximately  60  per 
cent,  of  the  Ontario  population  at  age  55  and 
over  do  not  have  this  minimum  requirement. 

This  is  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  $30  or  $40 
short  of  enabling  them  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  We  know  that  medical  science 
has  been  able  to  extend  life  expectancy  until 
now  it  is  found  under  normal  conditions  we 
can  live  to  be  75,  while  maybe  100  years 
ago  we  could  expect  to  live  35  years. 

If  we  can  find  ways  and  means  to  make 
people  live  longer,  we  must  certainly  be  quite 
concerned  about  not  just  how  long  they  can 
live,  but  how  much  better  they  can  live  in 
their  last  years. 

Certainly  when  we  talk  about  giving  money 
to  aged  people  on  a  pension  basis,  there 
is  too  much  of  the  approach  that  they  should 
just  have  enough  to  live  in  a  room  and  to 
buy  their  food.  It  is  logical  that,  if  we  give 
them  something  extra,  they  are  going  to  buy 
some  of  the  things  that  we  produce,  some 
of  the  things  that  we  enjoy,  and  contribute 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  this  province. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  deals  with 
information  as  to  what  services  are  available 
in  this  province.  I  do  not  know  why  we  have 
not  established  information  centres  in  the 
major  communities.  It  is  appalling  how 
little  people  know  of  what  they  are  entitled 
to  through  the  provincial  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, the  communities,  and  the  private 
organizations. 

Too  often  people  who  need  help  wait  until 
their  situation  becomes  desperate  before  they 
appeal  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  they  suffer 
undue  hardships  because  they  do  not  know 
where  to  go,  and  too  much  time  elapses 
before  they  are  properly  directed. 


I  would  suggest  that  in  major  communities 
we  should  have  a  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week  referral  centre  staffed  by  persons  who 
will  know  what  agencies  a  person  should  go 
to  and  where  they  should  be  sent  for  help. 
Most  important,  I  feel  that  these  agencies 
and  the  programme  should  be  given  the  fullest 
publicity  across  the  province. 

In  relation  to  mothers'  allowances,  there 
has  been  something  said  about  it— and  all  I 
can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard  is  that 
it  is  certainly  inadequate.  When  The  Mothers* 
Allowances  Act  was  first  passed  in  1920,  it  was 
intended  to  provide  some  income  to  the 
mother  to  enable  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  her  children. 

The  intention  is  good,  but  the  inadequate 
funds  which  have  been  provided,  so  far, 
have  forced  a  lot  of  mothers  to  go  out  and 
look  for  employment.  If  they  find  that  their 
children  are  well  looked  after,  by  maybe 
having  one  child  old  enough  to  do  a  good 
job  and  in  whom  she  has  confidence,  then 
she  is  only  allowed  to  work  24  hours  a  week 
for  a  certain  period. 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  that  in  these  households,  where 
they  are  receiving  the  mother's  allowance, 
if  there  is  one  receiving  the  blind  pension  or 
the  disabled  pension,  of  course,  their  $55 
a  month  is  charged  up  as  income,  and  the 
deduction   is  made   from   the   allowance. 

This  should  not  be  so,  because  I  feel  that 
where  we  have  a  disabled  person,  they  get 
their  pension  on  a  means  test,  they  have  to 
be  almost  bedridden,  or  a  blind  person,  or 
handicapped,  their  needs  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  a  child  going  off  to  school  in 
a  healthy  condition.  They  would  have  to 
buy  drugs  and  some  of  the  other  things  they 
need  when  they  are  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we  can  get  some 
of  the  people  to  give  more  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  these  problems,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  lot  of  us  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  some  of  these  people  who  are 
living  on  these  budgets.  Just  take  yourself 
and  just  take  that  budget  and  see  how  you 
would  like  to  live  on  that  amount  of  money. 
And  certainly  then,  we  would  agree  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  an  increase  in 
these  allowances. 

Now,  in  regards  to  child  care,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  problem  here.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  aid  to  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child— the  child  who  bears  the  scars 
of  emotional  malnutrition  on  his  life. 

To   deal  with  these  children,   more  foster 
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homes  must  be  developed  in  every  com- 
munity. More  supervised  boarding  homes 
must  be  made  available  for  temporary  foster 
family  care,  and  specialized  treatment  is 
urgently  required.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  disagree  with  that.  More  funds  have  to 
be  raised,  of  course,  to  establish  these  pro- 
grammes. 

To  date,  children  are  being  neglected, 
children  are  being  denied  their  rights  to 
proper  care  when  they  need  it.  For  this, 
every  one  of  us  must  bear  some  measure  of 
responsibility. 

As  Mr.  Beatty  said  in  his  concluding 
remarks  in  the  1958  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  welfare  council,  the  child  is  unique, 
he  does  not  stand  still  and  wait  for  us  to 
find  solutions,  he  needs  what  he  needs  when 
he  needs  it,  tomorrow  is  too  late.  He  passes 
us  by  as  a  child  but  once. 

Unless  we  help  him,  when  he  passes  again 
it  may  be  as  an  adult  going  to  a  mental 
hospital,  or  prison  or  perhaps  worse,  raising 
his  own  crop  of  emotionally  starved  children. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  television 
broadcast,  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope)  in  his  closing 
words— I  felt  he  meant  these  comments  and 
I  agreed  with  him— said  that  the  people  who 
were  in  his  charge  were  there  because  of  the 
lack  of  mother  love,  of  Christian  teachings 
in  the  home. 

He  implied  previously  in  his  speech  that 
we  have  to  get  to  the  root  of  these  problems 
if  we  are  really  going  to  do  the  job. 

That  is  what  causes  people  to  need  public 
welfare,  things  such  as  unemployment,  poor 
health,  lack  of  education,  alcoholism,  and 
broken  homes.  This  department  has  a  job  to 
do,  when  we  find  people  in  need.  We  all  have 
to  give  our  greatest  attention  to  the  root 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  morning— as  a  matter  of  fact,  early  this 
morning— the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  tones 
of  contempt,  displayed  his  displeasure  and 
deplored  use  by  hon.  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  of  3  words: 

1.  the   word   Tory; 

2.  the   word   callous,   and 

3.  the  word  hypocritical. 

I  want  to  assure  him  and  his  hon.  supporters 
that  a  caucus  will  shortly  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  3  new  words,  in  place 
and  stead,  which  will  aptly  describe  the 
conduct  of  this  government  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House. 

But    until    such    time,    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


trust  I  do  have  the  permission  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  employ  those  3  little  words 
which  are  sometimes  said  to  be  synonymous. 
I  repeat  Tory,  callous,  hypocritical,  and  in 
so  doing,  I  find  it  necessary  to  touch  upon— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  wonder  if  the 
member  would  please  be  seated.  I  wonder 
if  the  member's  remarks  are  going  to  lead 
to  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  if  not, 
I  would  suggest  to  him,  that  he  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Could:  I  am  coming  right  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  so  doing,  and  adopting  your 
suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  passes,  so  increases 
the  cry  in  every  corner  of  this  province,  that 
our  senior  citizens  are  the  forgotten  people. 
I  concede  very  quickly  that  there  are  many 
hon.  members  in  the  government  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  and,  of  course, 
all  hon.  members  in  the  official  Opposition, 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  even  the 
quintet  to  my  left,  who  wholly  agree  with 
that  statement,  and  who  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  this  province  should  do 
something  to  make  sure  that  our  older  folk 
are  constantly  kept  provided  with  basic 
needs. 

I  feel  certain  that  hon.  Louis  Cecile, 
QC,  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  a  member 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who 
has  just  presented  his  departmental  estimates, 
he  too,  will  readily  agree,  as  do  our  social 
workers  and  persons  from  all  walks  of  life, 
that  $55  a  month  is  inadequate,  in  these  days 
of  the  shrinking  dollar,  for  a  person  in 
Ontario  to  live  decently. 

Now,  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  our  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  both  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  share  in 
providing  assistance  to  needy  persons  in  the 
ages  between  65  and  69— but  only  after  a 
means  test.  I  also  acknowledge  that  our 
province  shares  with  the  municipality  such 
supplementary  help  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  given  to  old  age  pensioners,  but 
again,  only  after  and  upon  proof  of  dire  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  you  and  hon. 
members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
that  there  are  still  many  needy  persons  in 
Ontario  of  age  70  and  over.  They  are 
indigent,  notwithstanding  this  supplementary 
aid. 

The  federal  pension  of  $55  a  month  which 
they   receive,   as   of  right,   is   still   a  meagre 
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allowance.  It  is  just  not  enough  to  cover  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  food,  rent,  clothing 
and  services.  It  is  iust  not  enough  to  provide 
living  conditions  which  will  assure  for  them 
some  measure  of  well-being  and  self-respect 
as  a  member  of  their  community. 

I  say  to  hon.  members,  our  older  folks,  and 
they  cannot  deny  this,  are  still  entitled  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  say  to  me  that  the 
70-year-old  pensioner  gets  his  present  hand- 
out—and that  is  what  it  is  today,  a  hand-out 
from  Ottawa— and  if  $55  is  not  enough  then, 
he  should  look  to  Ottawa  and  appeal  to  Rt. 
hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  and  his  Tory  govern- 
ment for  an  increase. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  old  age  pensioner 
I  am  speaking  about  has  been  doing  that  for 
some  years,  and  to  this  day,  to  no  avail. 

Now  let  me  amplify.  Some  time  in  the 
month  of  November,  1957,  one  of  our  local 
dailv  newspapers— I  believe  it  was  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star— attributed  this  statement  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  I  quote: 

We  intend  for  the  old  age  pensioner 
to  make  provision  for  a  formula  whereby 
due  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  future 
for  the  rising  cost  of  living,  providing 
that  it  continues. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  too  well, 
that  it  has  continued  and  so  do  that  pair 
of  Tory  "birds",  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 
and  the  hon.  Mr.  Fleming.  Not  long  there- 
after, the  hon.  Waldo  Monteith,  federal  Min- 
ister of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  another 
Tory,  was  reported  to  have  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  quote: 

No  doubt  if  the  cost  of  living  continues 
to  spiral  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  further  adjustment  will  be  necessary. 

Again,  may  I  add,  last  year  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  told  the  House  of  Commons— as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  reported  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail— that  his  government  was 
seeking  changes  which  would  give  Canadians 
—and  I  assume  that  includes  Ontario  citizens 
—a  rounded  and  effective  contributory  pen- 
sion system,  and  that  any  new  programme, 
however,  would  be  in  addition  to— and  would 
in  no  way  replace— the  present  $55  a  month 
paid  by  right  to  all  Canadians  at  70  years 
of  age. 

And  what  has  Ottawa  done  since  those 
statements  were  uttered  by  responsible  mem- 
bers of  government,  Mr.  Chairman?  Nothing. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.     Nothing. 

For  some  time  now,  Ottawa  has  been  silent. 
There  is  not  even  an  occasional  mention  of 


an  intention  to  soon  increase  the  current 
maximum  pension  of  855  for  all  over  70. 
I  suspect  very  much,  as  has  been  expressed 
in  editorial  opinion,  that  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  throes  of  a  money  diet, 
and  does  not  intend  to  expand  the  current 
old  age  pension  programme. 

"Old  folks  are  going  to  have  to  tighten 
their  belts,"  shouted  the  Globe  and  Mail  last 
month  in  reference  to  old  age  pensioners.  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  reputable 
and  responsible  newspaper,  and  more  than 
frequently,  it  is  known  to  influence  and 
express  Conservative  views,  policy  and 
thinking. 

And  at  this  point,  if  I  may,  let  me  quote 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  in  his 
1951  budget  speech— I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  every  one  of  them— when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  reporting  as  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  He  was  discussing  the  effects  of 
inflation,  and  this  is  what  he  said,  I  quote: 

In  addition  to  its  adverse  effects  on  our 
provincial  budget,  the  rapid  dilution  in  the 
value  of  money  has  a  human  side  for  which 
we  must  have  regard.  When  the  price 
level  rises  and  the  value  of  money  deterior- 
ates, it  works  a  disadvantage  on  all  persons 
who  have  claims  to  money.  Amongst  these 
are  the  pensioners  who  are  in  receipt  of 
fixed  or  stable  income. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that,  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said  by  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  that  man  of  vision  but 
not  of  provision,  and  his  responsible  hon. 
Minister  and  their  subsequent  inaction,  and 
in  view  also  of  the  printed  warning  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  directed  to  those  over  70 
years  of  age,  and  also  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— in 
view  of  all  of  these  things— this  Conservative 
government  in  Ontario,  if  it  truly  had  the 
welfare  of  its  older  folks  at  heart,  should 
have  at  once  pressured  and  demanded  that 
our  federal  Conservative  government  render 
an  early  and  necessary  adjustment  in  old 
age  pensions. 

This  should  be  an  adjustment  with  auto- 
matic increases  to  meet  rises  in  cost  of 
living,  in  Ontario,  from  time  to  time. 

And  until  such  time  as  Ottawa  decided 
to  take  action,  this  government— yes,  this 
government— should  have  stepped  into  the 
picture  and  proceeded,  out  of  our  Treasury,, 
to  make  payment  of  supplementary  old  age 
pensions,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  without 
the  distasteful  means  test  and  without  the 
stigma  of  old  age  pensioners  asking  for 
charity  or  relief. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  common  opinion  that 
this  government  was  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  question  of  supplementary  pensions  would 
fade  with  the  passage  of  time,  was  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  shocking  spectacle  of  old 
age  pensioners  trying  to  make  ends  meet, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Ontario,  would 
cease. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  this  matter? 
What  positive  action  did  our  government 
take?  What  did  our  government  do  in  this 
situation?  What  does  this  Conservative 
government  in  Ontario  plan  to  do  in  this 
situation  now  and  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  furnish  the 
answers  in  a  moment,  but  for  the  present 
let  me  say  this. 

I  recollect,  as  many  do,  how  this  govern- 
ment has  for  many  years  continued,  with 
the  greatest  of  satisfaction,  to  shout  from 
political  rooftops  that  it  is  wealthy— that  its 
economic  achievements  are  phenomenal— and 
that  its  revenues  are  ever  buoyant.  I  also 
recollect,  as  many  do,  how  this  government 
has,  for  some  years,  in  this  House  and  in 
the  press,  reiterated  its  interest  in  our  people 
and  their  welfare.  Impressed  with  the  propa- 
ganda that  Ontario  was  rich,  and  that  the 
government  was  interested  in  taking  care 
of  its  old  people— under  70  and  over  alike— I 
was  more  than  delighted  when  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  declared   and   I   quote: 

That  living  standards  last  year  reached 
their  highest  level  in  the  history  of  this 
province  and  that  this  decade  promises  to 
surpass  all  others  in  improvements  in  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 

Here  at  last,  I  reflected,  is  an  authoritative 
and  most  reliable  indication,  an  expression 
of  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Old  Man 
Ontario  has  awakened  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  his  people  over  70,  I  thought.  He  is 
moving  to  grant  our  older  citizens  supple- 
mentary old  age  pensions  as  a  matter  of  right, 
supplementary  old  age  pensions  for  the 
present,  and  until  such  day  as  the  federal 
government— either  alone  or  with  Ontario's 
contribution— can  afford  or  decides  to  raise  its 
universal  old  age  pension  payments. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  genuine 
anticipation,  I  waited  for  the  delivery  of  the 
budget  speech  and  the  appropriations  to  be 
mentioned  therein.  I  listened  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and  I  read 
his  budget  statement,  and  I  have  just  perused 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Let  me  say— what  a  disappointment  to  me. 
What   a   disappointment   to  the  old   folks   of 


Ontario.  Out  of  this  government's  proposed 
expenditure  of  $861  million,  not  one  cent 
is  appropriated  to  supplement  the  old  age 
pensions  of  our  people,  men  and  women  of 
Ontario,  70  years  of  age  and  over.  Not  one 
cent  in  our  budget  for  some  300,000  of 
Ontario's   older   folks. 

Let  me  also  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  face  of  the  wealth  of  Ontario  and  in 
the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  the  70-year-old 
pensioner  in  Ontario,  more  so  than  elsewhere, 
is  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  federal  government's  vacillations, 
the  failure  of  this  government,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  to  now  act,  is  indeed  a 
most   callous    act. 

Moreover,  for  this  government  to  go  further 
and  publicly  declare  from  the  Throne  that 
it  intends  to  improve  the  well-being  of  its 
people,  and  thereupon  unceremoniously 
ignore  some  300,000  of  our  senior  citizens 
by  making  no  provision  for  them,  as  of  right, 
in  the  budget,  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  estimates,  is  in  my  opinion— and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  thousands  in  Ontario- 
tantamount  to  a  hypocritical  act  and  conduct. 

Now  then,  here  are  the  answers  to  the 
questions.  What  did  Ontario  do  in  relation 
to  supplementary  old  age  pensions  for  every 
person  as  of  right  at  70  or  over?  The  answer 
is:   "Nothing." 

What  does  Ontario  intend  for  every  person, 
as  of  right,  at  70  or  over?  The  answer  is: 
"Nothing." 

What  does  Ontario  intend  to  do  in  relation 
to  supplementary  old  age  pensions  for  every 
person,  as  of  right,  at  70  or  over?  The 
answer  is:  "Nothing." 

In  failing  to  realize  the  urgent  needs  of 
its  old  people— people  who  helped  to  build 
up  this  province,  people  who  contributed  to 
its  wealth  and  to  its  high  standard  of  living— 
this  government  is  behaving  in  imitation  of 
the  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment reopens  its  eyes,  I  beseech  this  gov- 
ernment to  pull  its  head  out  of  the  sand  and 
see  the  light.  Respectfully,  I  implore  this 
government  to  take  steps  towards  satisfying 
the  needs  of  all  of  our  old  age  pensioners, 
70  and  over. 

Let  me  read  to  hon.  members  just  one 
comment  from  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  a  local  newspaper  on  December  31,  1959, 
relating  to  income  of  our  older  people,  and 
I  quote: 

At  home  our  welfare  structure  has  big 
gaps  through  which  hardship  assaults  many 
Canadians.      Social    workers    believe    that 
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half  a  million  or  more  of  our  older  people 
have  too  little  income  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  For  years,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  has 
been  talking  about  a  contributory  plan  for 
adequate  old  age  pensions.  It  is  time  for 
some  action  on  that. 

May  I  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  advise 
that  during  the  election  campaign  in  Bracon- 
dale,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  this  House,  my  election  pamphlet 
contained  the  following  statement: 

Gould  believes  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment should  supplement  the  present  federal 
old  age  pension  by  an  additional  $15 
monthly  to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  like  most 
hon.  members,  that  Mr.  Ontario  should  share 
the  wealth.  Mr.  Ontario  should  declare  a 
dividend  for  humans.  Mr.  Ontario  should 
publicly  proclaim— "$70  to  everyone  at  70." 
Can  the  old  folks  expect  Queen's  Park  to  do 
something  about  it?  Respectfully,  I  say  to 
Mr.  Ontario,  do  not  wait  to  see  what  the 
hooting  creature  in  Ottawa  will  do.  Our 
older  people  in  Ontario  should  not  be  asked 
to  wait  for  him. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morn- 
ing one  of  our  elevator  men  in  this  building 
said  to  me:  "It  is  not  a  shame  to  be  poor,  but 
it  certainly  is  damned  inconvenient."  May 
I  say  that  it  sums  up  pretty  well  the  position 
of  the  old  age  pensioner  in  Ontario  today. 

So  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  again 
saying  that  I  am  disappointed,  and  so  are 
many  people  of  Ontario.  Our  welfare  just 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Believe  me,  a 
Liberal  government  in  Ontario  would  do 
more  for  old  age  pensioners. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
They  did  not  do  it- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder,  just  before  any 
other  member  speaks,  if  they  will  try  to 
confine  their  remarks  herein  to  the  vote,  and 
the  item  under  which  they  are  speaking.  The 
remarks  just  concluded,  for  example,  could 
have  been  made  under  vote  1808,  old  age 
assistance,  and  according  to  the  Act,  and  the 
supplementary  allowances  under  vote  1805, 
general  welfare  assistance. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members,  I  wonder 
if  they  would  fit  their  remarks  into  the  votes 
as  we  call  them. 

On  vote  1801: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  1801,  item  No.  1, 
salaries. 


I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  answer  these  questions  for 
me.  I  am  wondering,  under  salaries,  how 
much  is  being  paid  to  the  supervisors  in  the 
child  welfare  institutions.  Further,  I  am  won- 
dering whether  poor  salaries  might  be  a 
reason  for  not  having  enough  adequately 
trained  supervisors.  I  am  assuming  that  this 
is  the  situation— lack  of  adequately  trained 
people  to  look  after  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  the  institutions. 

Still  in  connection  with  this,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  children  there  are  to  a 
supervisor  in  these  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Might  I  answer  that 
question  right  away?  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  welfare  workers  in  institutions.  They 
are  all  privately  employed.  We  do  not  pay 
them.  That  comes  under  the  children's  aid 
society,  it  is  not  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  understood,  sir,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  was  doing  a  study  under  Miss 
Touzel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  are  making  a  study 
of  that,  but  we  are  not  paying  for  that 
really. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  the  hon.  Minister  is 
responsible  for  them.  Are  not  these  children 
in  the  institutions  wards  of  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  Are  they 
wards  of  this  government,  these  children  who 
are  in  the  institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  no.  The  children's 
aid  societies  are  private  and  autonomous  in 
their  own  right.  They  deal  with  the  county 
and  we  come  into  the  picture  in  the  matter 
of  grants  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  connection  with  grants, 
surely  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  giving  grants, 
he  is  going  to  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
they  are  spent  effectively.  He  would  want 
to  know  that  the  care  which  the  children 
are  getting,  when  he  is  giving  grants,  is  up 
to  the  best  possible  efficiency.  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  with  respect— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  in  the  study  that 
the  hon.  member  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
That  is  all-inclusive  of  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you. 
If  I  could  then  move  to— I  am  just  going 
down  these  items. 
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With  respect  to  the  estimate  on  Indian 
welfare  services,  I  would  like  to  make  this, 
sir,  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  studied, 
or  his  staff  has  studied,  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  Manitoba  with  respect  to  Indians  who 
have  left  their  reserves?  I  wonder  if  he  is 
also  considering  working  with  Indians  who 
are  leaving  the  reserves,  because  I  understand 
there  are  increasing  numbers  doing  this.  I 
suspect  that  no  one  in  Toronto,  and  no  one 
in  government,  knows  the  number  who  are 
in  our  cities,  knows  the  type  of  living  quar- 
ters they  must  rent,  knows  the  difficulties  that 
they  have  in  connection  with  discrimination 
and  the  problems  that  they  have. 

I  feel  there  is  an  area  in  which  we  could 
certainly  be  doing  a  great  deal  more  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  committee  is  doing 
that,  it  is  reporting  to  us  continuously.  As 
the  hon.  member  will  notice,  we  have  gone 
quite  some  way  towards  doing  that.  But 
there  are  difficult  situations  on  that,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  along  and  come  along  with 
the  people  in  Ottawa.  We  have  been  rather 
successful  so  far  with  what  we  have  under- 
taken in  that  way.  We  are  continuing  negotia- 
tions all  the  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  With  respect  to  staff,  I  am 
thinking  that  the  hon.  Minister  received  some 
suggestions  from  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  with  respect  to  trying  to  get  more 
highly  qualified  staff,  and  I  know  the  difficulty 
involved  in  this. 

I  believe  that  under  item  No.  9,  grants 
are  being  given  to  St.  Patrick's  College  and 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  school  of  social 
work.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  fairly 
tight  clause  with  regard  to  these  grants.  If 
a  student  takes  the  bursary,  he  is  supposed  to 
go  into  the  provincial  department.  I  have 
heard  at  the  school  of  social  work  in  Toronto 
that  this  is  a  limiting  factor.  When  a  young 
person  first  goes  into  the  field  of  social  work, 
he  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  not  tied  right 
down  to  one  particular  field,  but  that  he 
can  have  a  broader  choice  of  opportunities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Naturally  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  appreciate  with  me  that  the  children's 
aid  societies  are  those  that  are  mostly  in  need, 
and  they  are  directed  mostly  to  them.  That 
is  where  the  real  need  is  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  make 
another  suggestion  with  respect  to  getting 
staff.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  have 
an  administrative  set-up,  which  I  spoke  about 
previously  in  the  debate  on  the  speech  from 


the  Throne.  I  am  referring  to  these  county 
welfare  units,  and  if  he  had  these  spread 
across  the  province,  personnel  could  see  where 
they  could  move  up  administratively.  But  it 
is  discouraging  for  young  people  going  into 
the  field  of  social  work,  if  the  situation  in 
some  of  the  municipalities  is  that  someone 
does  this  work  with  respect  to  general  assist- 
ance as  a  part-time  job. 

In  other  words,  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  trying  to  get  as  many  of  these 
co-ordinated  units  as  he  can.  He  has  17  to 
date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
thinking  of  the  hon.  member.  That  was 
passed  last  year,  and  we  are  trying  to  promote 
it  as  much  as  we  can.  But  I  cannot  force 
them  into   it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  the  suggestion  I 
had,  sir,  that  possibly  the  hon.  Minister 
could  be  doing  more  than  just  promoting 
the   idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  All  that  is  being  done, 
but  it  has  to  work  in  the  democratic  process, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  say 
about  that,  but  we  are  promoting  it  as  they 
are  too.  The  main  reason  that  was  passed 
last  year  is  because  we  realize  exactly  the 
picture  that  the  hon.  member  suggests  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  may  I  just  offer 
another  suggestion  with  respect  to  promotion? 
That  is,  the  provincial  government  could  look 
at  the  costs  of  welfare  which  are  assumed 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  hon.  Minister 
could  say  to  them:  "Here  is  a  greater  induce- 
ment for  you  to  come  into  a  co-ordinated  unit. 
We,  the  provincial  government,  will  help  with 
the  cost.  We  will  help  with  the  cost  of 
personnel.  In  other  words,  we  will  give  you 
inducement,  concrete  inducement,  if  you  will 
come  into  a  co-ordinated  unit." 

My  last  remark  is  with  respect  to  the 
publication    item. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggested  that  this  is  really  a  foolish  area 
for  me  to  be  in,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  of  considerable  concern,  because 
I  think  there  can  be  abuse  with  respect  to 
government  publications. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Renfrew 
Advance.  It  is  an  editorial  on  March  17  and 
it   is   entitled,   "Public   Relations." 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  to  a  great  extent  in  reading  this,  but 
it    describes   public    relations    in    saying    that 
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there  is  a  new  approach  by  both  government 
and  industrial  organizations.  They  are  trying 
to  get  free  advertisements.  The  editorial 
gives  an  example  of  this  by  describing  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  them  by  a  govern- 
ment department. 

This    is    the    letter    to    the    editor    of    the 
Renfrew  Advance: 

Dear  Sir: 

It    has    always    been    our    opinion    that 

the  people  of  this  province  should  be   as 

well  informed  as  possible  on  the  activities 

of  the  Ontario  Department  of— 

the  department  is  not  named  and  I  assume 

that  it  is   either  The   Department  of  Public 

Welfare  or  The  Department  of  Health. 

—and   the   services   and   facilities   that   are 
maintained  for  their  use. 

We  also  feel  that  there  are  current  (— ) 
topics  which  should  be  discussed.  With 
this  in  mind  we  would  appreciate  your 
advice  as  to  whether  a  weekly  column, 
prepared  by  The  Department  of  (— )  on 
subjects  previously  mentioned  would  pro- 
vide this  much-needed  public  (— )  service. 

Now  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize; 
and  I  quote  further: 

tt   is   our   intention  to   build   this   series 
around  the  Minister  of  (— ) 
—I  assume  it  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  for   Ontario.    I   continue: 

—for  Ontario,  the  Honourable  (— ),  using 
as  the  lead,  "(— )  discusses  (— )  in  Ontario." 
I  assume  the  last  bracket  would  be  "welfare." 
The  letter  continues  with  its  further  outlining 
of  a  new  series  of  press  releases  in  the  form 
of  a  column,  and  I  quote: 

This  series  could  start  within  the  next  3 
or  4  weeks  and  we  would  welcome  your 
suggestions  and  opinions  as  to  how  these 
articles  might  be  developed  into  a  first- 
rate  newspaper  column. 

Now  here  is  the  ending  with  respect  to  the 

editorial.    It  says: 

Now  we  agree  that  the  people  of  the 
province  should  know  more  about  The 
Department  of  (— )— it  is  their  department; 
but  will  the  proposed  column  say  anything 
about  the  department's  shortcomings  or 
just  its  attainments?  What  about  the 
Minister  which  the  column  will  be  "built 
around"— same  thing? 

We  can  guess  the  answer. 

In  other  words,  while  we  want  to  be  of 

public  service,  we  feel  this  column  is  going 

to    be    concerned    with    "public    relations" 

and  after  all,  the  Minister  is  a  politician. 


That   is    the   reason   that   we   won't   be 
carrying  this  weekly  feature. 

If  the  Minister,  the  writer,  the  editor  and 

the  mimeographer  were  to  consider  donating 

their    services    free— just    as   they    ask    The 

Advance  to  do— then  we  would  reconsider. 

Now,     the     Renfrew    Advance    feels     this 

government  is  trying  to  use  the  department's 

publicity  for  political  purposes.    Now,  is  this 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare?    Is  this 

the  hon.  Minister's  approach? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  only  time  I  am  a  politician 
is  about  4  or  5  weeks  every  4  years.  Out- 
side of  that,  my  main  purpose  is  to  help 
the  people  of  Ontario  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Bracondale.  You 
know,  he  and  I  served  on  the  Toronto  city 
council,  and  I  think  he  was  very  sincere  in 
his  comments  about  doing  something  for  our 
senior  citizens.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  government  has  taken 
the  lead  in  doing  something  about  our  senior 
citizens,  and  that  we  probably  are  doing  more 
to  assist  the  senior  citizens  of  our  province 
than  any  other  jurisdiction  that  one  can 
think  about. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  members  realize 
that  we  have  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  63  municipal  homes  for  the  aged 
in  the  province,  and  we  have  54  charitable 
institutions  making  a  total  of  107  of  these 
great  institutions. 

I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend  remembers 
"Six  Buck  Harris,"  when  it  comes  to  the 
old  age  pension.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers 
the  increase  from  $40  to  $46  and  I  wonder 
if  he  recalls,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  the 
government  presently  in  Ottawa  that  increased 
the  pension  to  $55. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of  our 
senior  citizens,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
that  medical  science  is  providing  us  with  die 
ability  and  energy  to  increase  our  age,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  this  government  is  taking 
the  lead  in  showing  how  we  can  assist  those 
people  as  they  arrive  at  the  declining  years. 

Now,  I  think  we  should  point  out,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
riding  of  Bracondale  is  the  largest  home  for 
the  aged  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
name  of  it  is  Lambert  Lodge,  and  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  Lambert  Lodge 
because  I  had  something  to  do  with  it  when 
the  city  of  Toronto— in  co-operation  with  the 
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province  of  Ontario— took  over  the  old  Christie 
Street  hospital  and  made  it  what  it  is  today. 
For  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  hon.  members, 
there  are  nearly  1,000  senior  citizens  living 
—and  living  well— in  that  great  Lambert 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Gould:  How  many  are  on  the  waiting 
list? 

Mr.  Cowling:  There  are  1,000  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  sir, 
there  are  1,000  on  the  waiting  list.  But  we 
are  endeavouring  to  do  something  about  it,  as 
1  said  before.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  needs  of  people  who  are  growing  older 
because  of  new  medical  techniques,  but  we 
are  doing  it  here. 

We  probably  have  more  homes  for  the 
aged  in  the  Metropolitan  area— and  I  include 
the  new  one  at  Newmarket  and  other  places— 
than  any  other  area  certainly  in  Canada  and 
certainly  in  the  United  States. 

So  when  we  talk  about  our  senior  citizens, 
and  what  this  province  of  Ontario  is  doing 
about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Conservative  government  in 
Ontario.  For  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  what  we  are  now  doing,  and  our  pro- 
gramme for  the  future,  I  congratulate  the 
hon.   Minister. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  may 
say  that  I  did  not  hear  this  particular  debate, 
but  I  gathered  the  threads  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Bracondale,  that  the  problem 
we  met  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  was  one 
occasioned  by  the  city  of  Toronto  itself.  It 
built  no  homes  for  the  aged  and  had  none. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  that  great 
piece  of  legislation  known  as  Bill  No.  80 
which  formed  Metropolitan  Toronto,  that 
made  possible  the  creation  of  Greenacres 
Home  up  at  Newmarket,  and  Lambert  Lodge, 
and  some  other  additions  to  the  facilities. 

I  should  not  say  additions  to  facilities, 
because  in  this  great  wealthy  city  of  Toronto 
they  simply  did  not  exist,  and  they  could  not 
exist  because  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment here,  and  the  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  city  of  Toronto  in  connec- 
tion with  building  homes  for  the  aged. 

But  Bill  No.  80,  the  Metropolitan  Bill, 
corrected  that. 

Now,  may  I  say  this,  sir,  that  under  this 
forward-looking  government,  the  attractions 
in  homes  for  the  aged  throughout  this  prov- 


ince are  so  fine  and  so  attractive  to  elderly 
people  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  for  accommodation. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  work  of  this 
government  that  the  demands  have  increased. 
I  would  say,  sir,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
social  undertakings  of  this  administration  to 
improve  the  facilities,  and  improve  homes 
and  improve  the  environment  in  which  people 
can  go  into  these  very  fine  places. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  system  of 
taking  and  dividing  of  husband  and  wife  and 
so  on,  is  disappearing,  sir,  under  forward- 
looking  policy.  The  plans  we  have  in  opera- 
tion are  the  very  best  in  Canada.  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale 
that  he  might  very  well  vote  for  this  estimate 
with  high  enthusiasm,  and  commend  the 
government  for  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
this  question  of  old  age  security  is  before 
us,  I  would  just  like  to  make  this  comment 
here,  rather  than  at  a  later  point.  I  think 
the  department  in  Ontario,  and  I  suspect  it 
emanated  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Deputy  Minister,  is  doing  a  very  real  job 
in  educating  the  government  at  Ottawa  about 
the  necessities  of  an  old  age  security  pro- 
gramme. And  for  a  time  the  department  was 
promoting  the  proposition  that  the  American 
scheme  was  the  best  scheme. 

Now,  I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  say  today  that,  in  his  view, 
the  British  Labour  Party  programme  in  this 
field  is  superior  to  the  American  one.  I  hope 
that  this  kind  of  emphasis  continues. 

I  do  so  for  this  reason— no  partisan  reason 
at  all— the  fact  in  the  issue  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country— and  the 
people  leading  the  attack  are  the  editorial 
writers  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail— who 
think  that  the  American  social  security  scheme 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  world  and  beyond 
any  criticism.  In  fact,  they  wrote  an  editorial 
a  week  or  so  ago. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details  at 
this  late  hour,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  quote  two 
letters— one  by  L.  E.  Coward,  whom  I  do  not 
know— but  the  other  one  by  John  S.  Morgan, 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  who  just  demolished  two  or  three 
of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  and 
others  that  they  have  been  promoting  with 
regard  to  the  unquestionable  merits  of  the 
American  social  security  scheme. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  this  picture  in 
balance,  and  in  that  respect  it  has  been  out 
of  balance. 
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However,  in  relation  to  this  problem  of 
old  age  security,  I  want  to  make  a  comment 
on  what  the  Liberal  hon.  member  from 
Bracondale  has  said.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  but  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Liberal  party  is  not 
like  the  French  Chambre  des  Deputes  in  that 
there  are  as  many  policies  and  parties  as 
there  are  members  in  it.  The  hon.  member 
gets  up  here  and  I  am  curious  to  know,  is 
this  a  Liberal  policy? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  If  it  is  good, 
it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  what  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  CCF  has,  down  through  the  years, 
placed  decent  old  age  security  as  a  major 
objective,  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  fearful 
of  our  leadership  in  this  being  challenged. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East,  the  CCF  is  now 
in  favour  of  an  old  age  pension  of  $75  a 
month,  which  I  will  freely  confess  is  $15  a 
month  less  than  what  the  social  workers  claim 
is  necessary.  But  at  least  $75  a  month  is  our 
present  policy— plus  the  building  of  a  con- 
tributory plan  along  the  lines  of  the  British 
Labour  Party  plan  or  the  American  plan— 
we  have  taken  the  best  of  both  of  those 
plans  for  Canada. 

However,  what  does  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  come  along  and  propose?  That 
a  provincial  government  should  add  $15  for 
every  old  age  pensioner  as  of  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  is 
financial  irresponsibility,  and  from  the  party 
that  gets  up  and  will  not  suggest  where  any- 
more revenue  should  be  raised,  that  decries 
the  raising  of  our  debt,  yet  should  get  up— 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  just  be  quiet  and 
listen  for  a  moment.  What  the  hon.  member 
for  Bracondale  has  suggested  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gould:  We  will  do  more  than  he  ever 
did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  document  his 
financial  irresponsibility. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can 
just  restore  quiet  here  for  a  moment,  I  will 
document  this  charge  of  financial  irresponsi- 
bilitv. 


What  the  hon.  member  rose  in  his  seat 
and  suggested  is  that  every  old  age  pensioner 
in  this  province  should  be  paid  $15  a  month 
and,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Gould:  Well,  let  him  go  out  and  tell 
that  to  the  public  and  see  what  happens  to 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —that  means  that  this  pro- 
vincial government  would  be  spending  $54 
million  on  this  item  alone,  almost  double  the 
estimates  for  the  whole  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  that  are  before  us  here. 

Mr.  Gould:  Too  bad,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
all  right  for  these  Liberals  to  talk  out  of  both 
sides  of  their  mouth  but  this  is  financial 
irresponsibility.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  we 
in  the  CCF  believe  that  old  age  pensioners 
should  be  getting  $75  a  month,  but  this  must 
be  met  by  a  federal  government  that  has  the 
resources  to  meet  these  needs,  supplemented 
by  a  contributory  plan  which  will  ultimately 
—in  the  CCF  conception  of  this  plan— give 
the  person  when  he  retires,  half  of  his  retiring 
income,  with  some  fixed  maximum.  The 
Liberal  party  is  like  the  French  Chambre  des 
Deputes— with  22  policies   and  22  parties. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opoosition):  The  hon.  member  is  an  intellec- 
tual pygmy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
sit  down  may  I  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  this?  What  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  has  said  this  morning— is  that 
party  policy?    Is  this  considered  party  policy? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  third  time  now,  this  is  the  fourth  time 
that  you  allowed  two  other  speakers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  that  it  is  five 
minutes  to  one  o'clock,  and  I  would  move  that 
the  committee  rise  and  report  certain  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Progress?  You  do  not  meant 
to  tell  me  that  we  have  wasted  the  whole 
day  here? 

Sir,  would  the  House  consent  to  the  passing 
of  the  first  estimate  so  that  we  might  report 
progress,  and  then— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  mean  carry  the 
first  estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —we  can  debate  the  other 

ones- 
Mr.   Troy:    I   have   some   questions   and   I 

have  been  trying  for   about   10,    15  minutes 

to  get  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Your  questions  would 
probably  apply  to  the  other  estimates  no 
doubt.     This  is  the  main  office. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  care  what,  as  long  as  I 
can  speak  at  some  time  to  the  House  on  this 
particular— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right.  Carry  the  first 
estimates. 

Vote  1801  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1802: 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.    No. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  moment  until  we  bring  in  here 
a  representative  of  the  state  of  Brazil  who  is 
in  the  city,  to  which  I  would  like  some 
remarks  to  be  directed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Canada,  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  not 
cultivating  the  South  American  countries,  a 
great  possibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  this  hour  of 
adjournment,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for 
me  and  for  the  House  to  welcome  to  our 
province  and  to  its  capital  city,  Dr.  Roberto 
Campos. 

Now,  may  I  say,  our  distinguished  visitor 
is  from  the  great  state  of  Brazil,  and  he  is 
visiting  in  this  country.  This  is  his  first 
official  visit  to  Canada. 

May  I  say  to  him  that  he  is  here  being 
feted  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  indeed  in 
the  Parliament  of  Ontario— the  forum,  the 
body,  which  makes  the  laws  governing  this 
province,  which  is  one  of  the  composite  parts 
of   the   federation    of   our   country,   Canada. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Campos  has  had 
a  very  distinguished  career  in  his  native 
country  and  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  foreign 
office  there  for  some  20-odd  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1944,  and  has  been  a 
representative  of  that  country  at  the  United 
Nations  in  1947  and  1949.  He  is  connected 
with  many  of  the  things  relating  now  to 
Brazil's  economy,  its  banks  and  its  institu- 
tions, that  he  has,  after  the  fashion  of  that 
country,  been  appointed  the  Ambassador  at 
Large,  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  rela- 
tions with  various  countries. 

I  may  say  that  here  in  Canada  I  think 
perhaps  we  may  be  guilty  of  this;  in  the 
pressures  of  the  development  of  a  young 
country,  going  back  over  the  years,  we  have 
neglected  very  obvious  partnerships  that  we 
might  have  with  our  friends  in  South 
America.  Sometimes  our  horizons  are  limited. 
Sometimes  our  horizons  are  diverted  to 
other  areas  and  to  other  places,  and  we 
overlook  the  fact  that,  as  partners  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  that  great 
continent  of  South  America  with  its  fine 
countries  and  with  its  fine  people. 

I  should  like,  sir,  at  this  time,  and  I  know 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
other  party  in  this  House  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
would  be  very  glad  to  join  in  the  welcome 
of  Dr.  Campos  to  Canada. 

We  would  like,  sir,  perhaps  to  have  some 
day  a  delegation  from  this  House,  if  we  could 
fit  that  into  our  limited  resources,  to  visit  your 
country,  and  to  see  you  in  South  America. 

It  was,  I  think,  a  great  step  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  neighbour  to  the  south,  a  very 
great  country— but  of  which  we  at  least  claim 
to  be  the  equal,  you  understand— that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  go  down 
and  visit  the  countries  of  South  America.  We 
would  like  that  to  happen  here  in  Canada. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  relationships  that  from  a 
business  standpoint  have  gone  back  very 
many  years  witii  Brazil  and  with  other  South 
American  countries.  Perhaps  in  that  regard 
we  may  say  that,  despite  the  problems  we 
have  as  a  young  country,  nevertheless  we  have 
been  more  international  in  our  outlook  than 
perhaps  we  may  be  given  credit  for. 

I  would  say  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  to  our  province,  and  to  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a 
distinguished  representative  of  a  very  great 
country,  our  associations  with  which  we  are 
very  proud  of  indeed. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in  this  tribute  to  our  distinguished  visitor. 
I  can  do  no  better  than  underscore  the  very 
points  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  made. 

He  has  made  reference  to  the  fact  that, 
in  terms  of  economic  relationship  with  Brazil, 
we  have  a  historic  relationship,  particularly 
in  certain  public  utilities  that  have  been 
established  for  a  long  while  in  that  country, 
and  our  focus  in  their  administrative  facility 
in  this  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  another  area  that  must  and  should 
be  emphasized.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  reference  to  it. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  Pan-American  unionism.  There  has 
been  talk  of  closer  relationship  between  the 
North  American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is 
fundamentally  sound.  We  know  basically  that 
trade  moves  north  and  south  particularly 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  think  that  the 
industry  and  the  economy  of  South  America 
in  many  respects  complements  the  economy 
of  North  America. 

We  have  our  political  independence,  we 
have  our  historic  association  with  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  in  terms  of  economic 
development,  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long 
while  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
re-examination  of  the  whole  Pan-American 
economic  set-up. 

I,  for  one— and  I  would  hope  the  other 
hon.  members  of  this  House— feel  very 
strongly  that  we  can  develop  a  trading  area 
in  all  of  the  Americas  of  great  value  to 
each  individual  country,  and  of  great  signi- 
ficance in  the  overall  economic  condition  of 
the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in    the    tribute    to    our    distinguished    visitor. 

I,  like  him,  would  hope  that  these  visits 
will  be  more  numerous  and  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  because  they  are  the  one  means  by 
which  our  people  can  come  together  and 
begin  to  understand  one  another. 

And  if,  in  the  long  run,  it  does  mean  that 
we  march  forward  together  in  our  economic 
development,  complementing  one  another  in 
our  economic  deficiencies,  I  think  it  will  be 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  our  respective 
positions,  and  a  balance  of  trade  in  the 
overall  world  position  that  will  be  strength- 
ened immeasurably  as  the  result  of  assistance, 
one  with  the  other. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  this 
tribute  to  our  very  distinguished  visitors, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  have  a 
pleasant,  hospitable  and  friendly  time  while 
in  this  country,  and  that  they  will  derive 
much   benefit   and  assistance  from   the  visit* 

I  would  hope,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  that  the  opportunity  may  come 
for  some  of  us  to  reciprocate  on  some  future 
occasion.     Thank   you   very   much. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  have  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  so  well  that  there 
is  little  more  that  I  can  add.  But  I  do  want 
to  assure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  everyone 
else,  that  we  in  this  group  join  with  others 
in  this  expression  of  welcome  to  Dr.  Campos 
and  his  party  as  they  are  visiting  Canada  and 
deepening  our  ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  point  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  I 
found  titillating  indeed.  He  said  that  he 
thought  our  ties  with  Brazil  should  be 
deepened,  and  that  perhaps  a  party  should 
go  down  there  from  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  a  further  select 
committee  that  he  is  considering,  I  think  I 
can  assure  him  that  for  this  one  there  will  be 
the  maddest  scramble  seen  around  Queen's 
Park  for  quite  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  that  we  might 
send  him  and  his  party  down  there. 

DR.  ROBERTO  de  OLIVEIRA  CAMPOS 
(Ambassador  at  Large  for  Brazil):  Mr.  Prime- 
Minister,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  gentle- 
men: 

It  is  for  me  a  great  pleasure  and  honour 
to  visit  the  city  of  Toronto  and  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  received  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Despite  the  well-known  Latin 
American  propensity  for  oratory,  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to- 
very  few  words  for  two  reasons: 

The  first  is  because  I  do  not  intend  to- 
murder  the  English  language  much  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  stranger,  and 
secondly  because  I  have  been  vaccinated 
against  oratory  since  my  early  days  as  a  young 
secretary  in  the  United  Nations.  At  that 
time,  Sir  Alexander  Cordovan,  the  British 
representative  to  the  Security  Council,  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  had  a  boundless  admira- 
tion for  Latin  American  orators  because  they 
had  found  the  secret  of  converting,  an  ounce 
of  fact  into  a  storm  of  words. 
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I  shall  spare  you  this  fate,  and  confine 
myself  to  express  again  my  deep  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  this  House. 
Toronto  impresses  me  as  a  prosperous  city, 
1  am  impressed  by  its  growing  industrial 
might.  But  I  am  even  much  more  impressed 
by  the  efficient  working  of  the  democratic 
system,  which  I  am  now  witnessing  in  this 
House. 

I  do  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  will  meet  with  bipartisan 
approval,  namely,  that  a  group  of  all  of  you 
go  to  Brazil  and  visit  us.  Those  visits  are 
similarly  important  for  you  to  understand 
our  problems,  our  things  of  good. 

Now,  our  things  of  good  are  perhaps 
sharper  than  yours,  but  we  are  making  a 
great  effort,  and  we  could  undoubtedly  learn 
a  lot  from  the  Canadian  experience,  both  in 
terms  of  a  rapid  and  balanced  economic 
growth,  and  the  normal  operation  of  the 
democratic  institution.     I  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
announce  to  the  House  another  event  I  think 
of  historic  importance. 

On  Monday,  I  have  arranged  that  assent 
should  be  given  especially  to  the  bills  incor- 
porating what  we  popularly  called  here, 
Sudbury  University,  another  addition  to  our 
university  family. 

I  have  found  that  His  Honour,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  will  be 
out  of  the  province,  and  accordingly  assent 
will  be  given  to  those  bills  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  hon.  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Porter). 

It  will  be  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
say  something  here,  now,  which  I  would  be 
completely  precluded  from  saying  on  Monday, 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  welcome  here  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  this 


House,  and  now  comes  here  clothed  with 
the  dignity,  not  only  as  Chief  Justice,  but 
also  as  the  Queen's  representative. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
Chief  Justice  Porter— who  is  a  former  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  who  is  Chancellor 
of  another  great  university  which,  I  think,  we 
welcomed  into  the  family  only  last  year, 
that  is,  Waterloo  University— give  assent  to 
these  bills,  in  the  observing  of  all  the  for- 
malities which  run  with  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  adjournment,  may  I  be  permitted  a 
word  in  relation  to  resolution  No.  15,  now 
standing  in  my  name  on  the  order  paper, 
which  reads: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  the  provincial  government  consider 
extending  the  principle  of  road  subsidies 
to  the  construction  of  subways. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  subject  of  this  resolution  was  debated 
by  hon.  members  of  all  parties  in  this  House 
when  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  were  debated  last  week,  may  I 
now  ask  for  the  consent  of  this  House  to  have 
resolution  No.  15  discharged  and  removed 
from  the  order  paper? 

Discharge  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
afternoon  we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education,  and  will 
take  the  balance  of  these  estimates  later. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.15  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  pupils  from  the  following 
schools:  Kenton  Drive  public  school,  Toronto; 
General  Cleaver  public  school,  Scarborough; 
Cameron  Avenue  public  school,  Willow- 
dale;  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  separate  school, 
Toronto;  and  also  a  distinguished  delegation 
from  the  Sudbury  area. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  was  indicated  last 
Friday,  that  we  are  adopting  a  somewhat 
unusual  procedure  today  to  welcome  into  our 
university  family  the  new  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity of  Sudbury  with  its  associate  colleges 
which  have  been  at  this  session  recognized 
by  Acts  of  this  Legislature. 

Now,  the  representative  of  the  Queen 
awaits  without  to  give  assent  to  these  bills, 
which  follows  the  fashion  we  adopted  last 
year  in  the  passage  of  the  bills  having  to  do 
with  Waterloo  University. 

May  I  say  what  a  very  great  pleasure  it 
is  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  this  new 
university. 

In  my  first  days  as  Provincial  Treasurer,  and 
as  Prime  Minister,  I  dealt  with  only  3  univer- 
sities; the  University  of  Toronto,  Queen's 
University  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Then  in  1948,  I  took  the  move 
which  recognized  Ottawa  University  from  a 
grant  standpoint.  The  grants  were  given, 
and  today  are  given,  to  the  medical  and 
engineering  faculties. 

Now  since  the  time  I  have  been  associated 
with  this  I  have  seen  this  growth,  and  have 
taken  part  in  bringing  these  universities  into 
our  university  family:  McMaster  University 
through  Hamilton  College,  Carleton  Univer- 
sity, Assumption  University  through  Essex 
College,  and  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  has  very  greatly  developed, 
and  while  it  is  not  of  university  status,  never- 
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theless  its  affiliation  is  such  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
it  is. 

We  have  witnessed  recently  the  launching 
of  York  University  and  now,  Laurentian 
University  with  its— perhaps  I  do  not  use  the 
proper  word— affiliates. 

The  University  of  Lalemant  College  is 
named,  I  believe,  after  a  martyr  in  my  own 
native  county  of  Simcoe,  Father  Lalemant, 
who  died  in  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  diffi- 
culties in  the  very  beginning  of  our  country's 
history. 

Huntington  University  is  representative  of 
The  United  Church  of  Canada.  There  is  an 
Anglican  college  to  come,  and  then  there 
will  be,  by  arrangement,  a  non-denomina- 
tional college  or  section  which  will  take 
care  of  all  of  the  needs  of  these  colleges. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  make  reference 
to  this  today. 

I  may  say  that  today  are  present  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Desmarais,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  O.  Hutchison  of 
Huntsville,  the  Rev.  G.  Belcourt  of  Sudbury, 
the  Rev.  Emile  Bouvier  of  Sudbury,  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  Kennard,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lautenslager  of 
Sudbury,  Mr.  L.  G.  Cote— now  I  am  not  sure 
if  this  is  a  clerical  gentleman  or  not— the 
Rev.  Y.  Ferland  of  Sudbury,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Bowdidge  of  Sudbury,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Forrest,  editor  of  the  United  Church  Observer. 

Then  last  but  not  least  I  should  mention 
Mr.  Ralph  D.  Parker,  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  I  believe,  of  International 
Nickel,  who  heads  up  the  non-sectarian  side 
of  this  great  partnership. 

I  am  very  sorry,  I  think  I  gave  to  Mr. 
Desmarais  a  clerical  designation,  and  he 
happens  to  be  of  the  low  estate  of  being  a 
QC,  so  I  make  amends,  sir,  for  that. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Ontario,  nearly  all  of  them— I  may 
be  wrong  about  this  but  I  believe  Carleton 
University  is  the  only  exception— all  our  uni- 
versities in  Ontario  had  their  beginnings 
through  religious  colleges.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  all  of  them  had  their  beginnings 
that  way. 

The  fact  that  this  university  is  being 
founded  actually  at  this  time  by  3  religious 
denominations,    and    that    they    are    working 
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together  in  partnership  through  a  non-de- 
nominational college  or  section,  I  think  is  a 
very  great  thing. 

It  was  a  big  inspiration  to  me,  in  Windsor, 
to  find  that  the  denominations  were  working 
together  there  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Anglicans  came  in  after  the  institution  of 
the  college,  and  made  their  own  arrangements 
for  an  admission  to  that  campus. 

Those,  sir,  I  think  are  very  outstanding 
things  taking  place  in  this  year  1960,  in  this 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge 
these  things,  and  I  welcome  these  gentlemen 
here. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  this  afternoon 
that  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Mr.  Mackay)  being  absent  from  the  prov- 
ince, the  Administrator  is,  of  course,  the  hon. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Porter)  and  the 
Chief  Justice  will  give  assent  to  these  bills 
in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  as  her  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  of  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

It  is  interesting  from  this  standpoint  that 
the  now  Chief  Justice  is  a  former  Minister  of 
Education,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
these  changes  in  our  university  family,  which 
I  have  mentioned.  He,  himself,  is  today  the 
Chancellor  of  Waterloo  University,  a  univer- 
sity which  came  into  being  just  one  year 
ago  at  this  time  by  this  same  procedure. 

Today  will  be  in  effect  "education  day", 
because  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

I  can  assure  those  who  are  here  from 
other  places,  particularly  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
reference  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  more 
acrimonious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  proceedings  will 
not  be  acrimonious  at  all,  these  proceedings 
will  be  very  pleasant.  But,  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education,  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  acrimony  and  perhaps 
that  is  a  good  thing. 

In  my  first  budget,  the  amount  for  all  of 
our  universities  was  $4  million.  The  total 
this  year  in  the  budget  that  was  recently 
introduced  is  nearly  $29  million.  The  popu- 
lation of  our  universities  in  that  period  of 
time  has  been  multiplied  by  nearly  3,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  next  20  years  will  see  the 
present  university  population— which  is  run- 
ning between  25,000  and  28,000-expanded 
to  90,000. 

I  think,  on  a  day  which  I  have  said  would 
be  perhaps  regarded  in  this  House  as  an 
"education   day"   that  it  is  very  worthwhile 


noting    the    tremendous    problem    we    have 
ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  education. 

The  other  day  I  attended,  as  some  of  the 
hon.  members  know,  to  take  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  campus  at  the  new  Carleton 
University  at  Ottawa,  and  there  I  used  those 
figures  of  90,000,  and  Dr.  Bissell  told  me 
that  that  was  altogether  too  much  on  the 
modest  side.  In  his  estimation,  as  an  educa- 
tionist and  one  who  is  a  student  of  these 
affairs,  the  university  population  20  years 
hence  will  exceed  the  90,000  mark  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  just  say  those  things  to  underline  both 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  of  this 
great  province,  which,  after  all,  is  a  relatively 
new  province  and  one  that  is  full  of  boundless 
opportunities. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  join  in  the  observa- 
tions that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  made. 
I  would  say  at  the  outset  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  we  on  this  side  do  not  treat 
the  estimates  as  an  occasion  of  acrimony,  but 
rather  of  constructive  criticism.  We  may  be 
talking  technicalities,  but  there  may  be  a 
difference  without  a  distinction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    We  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  a  sincere  pleasure  to  join 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  this  particular 
occasion,  and  welcome  the  new  university, 
Laurentian  University,  into  the  group  of  uni- 
versities in  Ontario. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  introduce 
the  Waterloo  University  bill  which,  in  effect, 
did  the  same  thing  that  is  being  done  today, 
to  gather  together  3  or  4  institutions  and  to 
make  of  those  3  or  4  varying  institutions 
one  new  institution  to  be  designated  a  univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  underline  some- 
thing that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  and 
I  think  it  is  of  great  significance. 

It  is  most  important,  it  does  seem  to  me, 
that  all  our  universities,  excepting  as  he  says, 
one,  had  their  beginning  in  religious  institu- 
tions. This  must  be  preserved.  I  think  that 
education,  and  particularly  university  educa- 
tion, in  its  simplest  terms— and  it  may  be  that 
the  educators  here  would  not  agree  with  me 
—but  in  my  analysis  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  perfection  of  the  personality,  one's  physical 
being  and  his  mental  being  and  his  spiritual 
being,  his  abilities  to  understand,  to  make  a 
living,  and  likewise  to  live  with  himself  and 
his  fellow  man. 
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That,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  have  religious  con- 
notations. It  must  and  it  does.  I  think  that 
we  in  Ontario  can  be  proud  of  the  formula 
that  we  have  currently  worked  out,  to  give 
assistance  to  those  historic  institutions  in  all 
their  various  religious  affiliations  who  have 
pioneered  in  university  work. 

In  conjunction  with  Sudbury,  there  is  one 
outstanding  institution,  the  University  of  Sud- 
bury itself,  which  pioneered  in  this  area  for 
years  and  years,  and  now  will  be  given  public 
assistance. 

In  my  own  area,  the  same  was  true  a  year 
ago. 

This  must  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
think  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead  is  not  to 
compare  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  but  to 
look  to  the  future. 

The  future  will  require  more  than  we  have 
ever  anticipated  in  the  past,  and  I  might  say 
I  am  confident  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
realizes  even  today  the  shortcomings  of  our 
present  university  grant  system. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  $28 
million  in  a  budget  of  approximately  $1 
billion,  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  who  will 
deny  that,  within  the  course  of  the  next  10 
years,  it  will  be  many  times  that,  and  we  must 
begin  to  think  of  a  formula  that  will  assure 
the  autonomy  of  the  various  colleges  and  the 
various  affiliates,  and  the  various  component 
parts  of  our  new  universities,  so  that  all  may 
have  the  assurance  of  administrative  assist- 
ance and  economy  and  autonomy. 

A  university,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  a  free 
institution.  We  all  want  that,  and  that  is 
what  these  bills  in  a  large  measure  do.  They 
may  not  be  controlled  by  this  Legislature. 
They  must  be  free  to  pursue  their  legitimate 
aims,  but  they  do  require  our  financial  assist- 
ance. 

To  draw  a  clear  line— and  a  very  narrow 
line,  if  you  will— between  assistance  and  con- 
trol, requires  prudence.  That  will  require 
the  exercise  of  wisdom  on  our  part. 

I  hope  it  will  always  be  said  of  this 
Legislature,  in  the  future,  that  it  has  pursued 
this  objective  as  I  think  it  is  being  pursued 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  joining  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister in  congratulating  this  new  university, 
wishing  it  well,  and  pointing  out  to  hon. 
members  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  have 
many  such  institutions  and  new  schools  come 
into  being  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  this 
Legislature. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  making  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 


hon.  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  who  will  preside 
over  this  afternoon's  proceedings,  took  a  great 
interest  in  university  education  during  his 
period  here. 

I  recall,  during  the  period  of  time  he  was 
Provincial  Treasurer,  that  on  one  occasion  it 
was  suggested  that  he  might  make  an  ideal 
man  to  head  and  spearhead  the  university 
development.  That  has  not  been  his  destiny, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  my  community  have 
always  recognized  his  ability  and,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  said,  have  appointed  him 
to  the  very  exalted  position  of  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  I  am 
sure  all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  in 
particular  my  own  party— to  take  part  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  university,  an  institution 
of  freedom  in  learning,  of  light  and  progress, 
that  will  mean  more  to  Ontario  than  any 
dollars  that  we  contribute  and  which,  together 
with  the  other  schools  of  this  province,  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
a  new  understanding  among  men  and  a  new 
humanism  for  the  days  ahead.  I  join  in  this 
congratulation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years,  we  have  had  some 
very  convincing  evidence  of  northern  Ontario 
flexing  its  muscles  and  taking  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  this  province.  But  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  event  that  we 
are  going  to  occupy  ourselves  with  for  a  few 
moments,  is  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  growth  to  maturity  of  this 
pioneering  part  of  our  province. 

I  was  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
observations  of  both  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  with 
reference  to  the  intimate  tie  beween  the 
church  and  education  in  this  province. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  so  kind 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  refer  to  a  study 
that  I  was  responsible  for  some  years  ago 
while  at  university,  the  "Life  of  the  hon. 
Richard  Cartwright." 

One  of  the  interesting  events  in  his  life 
was  that,  when  he  became  interested  in 
getting  a  better  education  for  his  children, 
he  sent  back  to  the  old  land  to  get  a  tutor  for 
both  his  children  and  those  of  Hamilton,  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  tutor  happened  to 
bear  the  name  of  Strachan. 

This  young  man,  brought  out  as  a  tutor  for 
the  children  of  the  hon.  Richard  Cartwright, 
subsequently   became    a   distinguished  figure 
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in  both  the  educational  and  religious  life  of 
the  early  days  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  join,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  in  extending  our  best  wishes 
to  this  latest  addition  to  the  family  of  univer- 
sities in  the  province  of  Ontario,  because  with 
them  lies,  in  a  very  real  way,  the  development 
of  the  human  resources  of  this  province  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  yourself  and  the  House  would  grant 
—I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  also  to  take  the  opportunity  in 
extending  to  this  new  university,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  sponsor,  and  to  move  the  bills 
in  the  private  committees,  my  best  wishes, 
and  to  say  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  the 
clergymen  who  have  partaken  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  all  the  committees  have  done  a  very 
fine  job.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  every 
opportunity  I  will  do  everything  possible  to 
assist. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  appreciate 
it  if  you  and  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  grant  me  your  indulgence  to  permit  me 
to  say  a  word— and  I  shall  do  so  very  briefly 
—about  this  momentous  event  which  occurs 
this  day,  not  only  for  my  community,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent,  but  indeed 
all  of  northeastern  Ontario. 

May  I  say,  and  I  cannot  claim  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has,  which 
stems  from  his  association  over  many  years 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning.  That 
association,  I  might  say  to  him,  has  been  a 
laudable  one,  but  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time,  in  the  history  of  this  great  province, 
that  representatives  of  the  two  great  languages 
which  make  up  our  community  have  joined 
together  in  a  venture  into  the  realm  of  higher 
education. 

We  should  not  take  too  much  credit  for 
that,  because  is  it  not  anything  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
certainly  for  many  centuries  we  have  been 
able  to  sit  down  at  the  common  table  and 
iron  our  differences,  and  join  together  for 
the  promotion  of  our  country. 

The  name  of  Laurentian  University  con- 
notes in  its  grandeur  not  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  geography  but  of  our  history. 
Certainly  in  the  realm  of  our  geography— 
because  the  great  rock  formation  in  north- 
eastern Ontario  is  what  gives  us  our 
subsistence. 


In  the  names  of  its  affiliated  colleges,  sir, 
that  of  Huntington  enshrines  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  carried  the 
Christian  gospel  into  northeastern  Ontario, 
and  the  name  of  Lalemant— I  need  not  tell 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House— commem- 
orates the  name  of  one  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  at  Midland. 

I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
creation  of  this  university  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous cultural  impact  upon  the  community 
in  which  I  live.  It  is  welcomed  by  each  and 
every  citizen  in  that  community,  and  in  the 
whole  of  northeastern  Ontario.  That,  sir, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  citizens  of  that 
area  in  the  response  to  the  call  that  has 
been  made  to  them  to  give,  in  some  concrete 
fashion,  some  support  to  it. 

May  I  say  that  enthusiasm  and  that  support 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  great 
institution,  coming  into  being,  by  the  citizenry 
of  that  area  will  be  followed  by  an  equally 
enthusiastic  support  by  the  government  of 
this  province,  as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  very  briefly,  that 
the  area  Laurentian  University  will  serve  is 
indeed  one  of  the  largest  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  extending  perhaps  from  the  Severn 
River  at  the  south  end  of  Muskoka  to  James 
Bay,  and  from  the  Quebec  boundary  to  west 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  sponsor  the  bill  for  Huntington 
University,  which  is  the  university  of  The 
United  Church  of  Canada,  to  be  a  component 
part  of  Laurentian  University. 

This  university  is  named  for  the  Rev.  Silas 
Huntington,  one  of  the  great  missionaries  of 
early  days  in  northern  Ontario,  a  man  who 
perhaps  carried  the  Christian  gospel  first  to 
many,  many  of  the  communities  in  the  north. 

May  I  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
those  associated  with  him,  for  making  today 
such  an  historic  day  for  northern  Ontario, 
in  the  recognition  through  special  Royal 
assent  of  these  4  bills  that  have  to  do  with 
the  great  new  university  that  is  corning  in  the 
north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask 
your  permission  to  retire  from  the  chamber 
with  the  clerk  to  escort  here  the  Queen's 
representative. 

The  Honourable  the  Administrator  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  legislative  assembly  and 
took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 
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Hon.  Dana  Porter  (Administrator):  Pray  be 
seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

An  Act  to  incorporate  Huntington  Univer- 
sity. 

An  Act  respecting  the  University  of  Sud- 
bury. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  University  of 
Lalemant  College. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity of  Sudbury. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Administrator  doth  assent 
to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Administrator  was 
pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  K.  Brown,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  highways  and 
highway  safety,  presents  the  committee's  first 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  M.  Hamilton,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  printing,  presents 
the  committee's  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  sup- 
plies allowance  per  member  for  the  current 
session  of  assembly  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of  $50 
and  that,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
members,  a  cheque  for  that  amount  be  issued 
to  each  member  of  the  assembly  in  order  that 
he  may  make  the  desired  purchases  in  his 
own  constituency. 


Also  that  an  allowance  be  authorized  and  a 
cheque  issued  to  each  of  the  full-time  daily 
newspaper  representatives  covering  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  as 
nominated  by  the  press  gallery  and  approved 
by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies 
of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  The 
Canadian  Almanac,  and  Canada  Year  Book  be 
purchased  for  distribution  to  members  of  the 
assembly  and  also  that  each  member  be  given 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  to  the  current  supplement  for  the  Ontario 
Statute  Citator. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
following  sessional  papers  be  printed  for 
departmental  use  and  distribution: 

Accounts,  public   1,650 

Agricultural  college  and  experimental 

farm,  Ontario,  report  1,475 

Agriculture,  Minister's  report 2,175 

Agriculture,  statistics  branch,  report  ..  6,775 

Auditors'  report  525 

Civil  service  commissioner,  report  375 

Education,  report  1,875 

Elections,  returns  from  1,000 

Estimates     1,400 

Highways,  Department  of,  report  1,175 

Labour,  Department  of,  report  1,275 

Legal  offices,  report  of  the  inspector  ..  575 

Liquor  control  board,  report 675 

Niagara  parks  commission,  report  400 

Ontario  northland  transportation 

commission,  report  450 

Police,  provincial,  report  of  the 

commissioner    325 

Public  Welfare,  Department  of,  report  1,375 

Public  Works,  Department  of,  report  550 
Reform  Institutions,  Department  of, 

report    1,220 

Travel  and  Publicity,  Department  of, 

report    2,175 

Veterinary  college,  Ontario,  report  ....  2,675 

Workmen's  compensation  board,  report  3,175 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  understand  that  in  the 
labour  committee  the  matter  of  the  Business 
and  Economic  Services  Limited  and  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  is  to  be  considered. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  ever 
formally  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
on  labour,  and  I  would  like  to  make  this 
motion.  I  promise,  sir,  if  it  is  not  adequate 
in  its   terms,   then  after  the  organization  of 
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the  committee  and  the  deliberation  of  the 
matter,  it  can  be  made  adequate  on  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee.  But  I  would 
move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  the  standing  committee  on  labour 
inquire  into  and  report  to  the  House  on 
the  facts  surrounding  the  making  and  the 
continuance  of  a  contract  between  Business 
and  Economic  Services  Limited  and  the 
workmen's  compensation  board. 

I   think  that  covers   everything. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


RAISING   OF  MONEY  ON  THE   CREDIT 

OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE 

FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund/' 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual 
provision  for  borrowing  money  under  The 
Financial  Administration  Act  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  borrowing  shall  not  exceed 
$150  million. 


THE  CROWN  AGENCIES  ACT 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Agencies  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  fifty-ninth 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  northland  trans- 
portation commission  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1959. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  a  ques- 
tion? 

My  question  is:  In  view  of  the  exposure 
by  a  Toronto  newspaper  of  the  intolerable 
treatment  of  some  Italian  immigrants,  what 
steps  does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  intend 
to  take,  in  order  that  these  immigrants  may 
know  their  rights  and  in  order  that  their 
rights  may  be  insured? 


Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  contemplation  of  questions  being 
asked  on  this  matter,  I  have  prepared  what 
I  think  outlines  the  feeling  of  certainly  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  government 
on  this  very  disturbing  question.  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  it  answers  the 
questions    of   the   hon.    member. 

The  newspaper  article  deals  at  some  length 
with  problems  confronting  Italian  immigrants, 
some  20,000  of  whom  are  now  living  in  the 
greater  Toronto  area. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  charged  that 
these  fine  people,  who  have  chosen  Canada 
as  their  new  homeland,  are  in  some  cases 
being  denied  the  right  which  this  Legislature 
has  written  into  the  laws  of  Ontario.  One  of 
them  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  after  working 
for  some  years  in  the  construction  industry, 
he  has  never  received  the  vacation  pay 
required  by  Ontario  law. 

It  is  further  alleged  that,  on  the  basis  of 
a  recent  union  survey,  only  27  out  of  300 
Italian  immigrant  bricklayers  had  ever 
received  two  per  cent,  vacation  pay. 

The  article  states  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  workers  belong  to  unions,  and 
that,  in  some  instances  where  they  inquired 
about  union  organization,  they  were  told 
that  if  they  got  mixed  up  with  unions  they 
would  be  deported. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
people  are  frightened  of  anything  connected 
with   the    government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that,  while 
these  charges  are  couched  in  rather  general 
terms,  and  provide  me  with  few  if  any 
specific  facts  on  which  to  base  remedial 
action,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  I 
nevertheless  take  a  most  serious  view  of 
what  is  said  in  the  article,  and  intend  to 
probe  further  into  the  matter  without  delay. 

As  a  first  step  I  propose  to  issue  immediately 
in  the  Italian  language  a  pamphlet  which  will 
spell  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  the 
rights  of  these  people  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  the  3  Acts  which  come 
under  the   Human  Rights  Code. 

We  shall  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  these  workers  that  these  Acts  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  apply  in  every  respect  to 
them  as  well  as  to  other  citizens  of  this 
province,  and  that,  where  any  employer 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  the 
laws  of  Ontario  are  on  their  side  and  against 
the  violators. 
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Here  I  would  make  a  special  appeal  to 
those  who  may  have  been  offended  against, 
to  bring  the  facts  to  my  attention  without 
delay.  I  assure  them  that  prompt  action  will 
be   taken  to  remedy   the   situation. 

Above  all,  I  want  to  remove  from  their 
minds  any  thought  that  government  in  this 
country  is  something  to  be  feared,  and  to 
convince  them  that,  under  our  way  of  life, 
government  has  been  created  by  the  people 
to  be  not  the  master  but  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

The  labour  and  welfare  laws  of  Ontario  are, 
after  all,  an  expression  of  the  people's  will, 
their  benefits  are  the  possession  of  all,  and 
it  is  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  denied  to  any. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  Italian 
people— like  all  who  come  to  a  new  land- 
have  encountered  difficulties  in  their  efforts 
to  become  established  and  in  making  adjust- 
ment to  a  new  life.  We  hope  the  period  of 
adjustment  will  be  short,  and  that  these 
energetic  and  talented  people  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  this  is  a  land  not  of  sorrow,  as 
was  stated  in  the  paper,  but  opportunity  for 
them  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  are  few 
countries  in  the  world  which  owe  so  much 
to  the  immigrant  as  does  Canada.  In  a  very 
real  sense  we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
My  own  father's  parents  were  immigrants, 
and  I  think  that  most  of  us  are  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  immigrants. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  well  over  half  our 
present  population  consists  of  people  who 
came  here  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  their  descendants.  Down  through  our 
history,  the  immigrant  has  been  closely 
identified  with  those  periods  of  our  greatest 
development  and  expansion.  It  is  certain  to 
be  that  way  in  the  years  ahead,  as  we 
proceed  to  the  further  development  of  our 
great   half-continent   called   Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  people 
of  the  Italian  communities,  many  of  whom 
came  here  over  half  a  century  ago,  that  we 
are  all  grateful  for  the  contribution  they 
have  made  to  the  life  of  our  province.  We 
want  the  newcomers  of  all  nationalities  to 
feel  that  we  likewise  welcome  them  into  our 
great  partnership  of  peoples. 

I  am  confident  that  all  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature,  of  all  parties,  would  want 
me  to  assure  our  Italian  friends  that  nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  insure  for  them  the 
full  measure  of  social  justice  which  is  their 
unquestioned  right,  in  this  country  of  ours, 
which  they  have  chosen  as  their  new  home. 


Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  there  certainly  has  been  some  rather 
shady  work.  But  I  am  also  satisfied  that  a 
great  many  of  the  Italian  contractors  who 
were  named  in  this  very  article  have  been 
doing  business  in  this  country  for  a  great 
many  years.  Many  of  them  are  long  stand- 
ing, solid,  substantial  good  business  people, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  only  the  few  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  people,  and  cer- 
tainly I  hope  so.  But  I  think  that  outlines 
exactly  how  we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask 
a  supplementary  question?  In  the  first  part, 
I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  remarks 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  many  Italian  contractors 
whom  I  have  known,  who  are  known  as 
friends  to  both  sides  of  this  House. 

But  my  supplementary  question  is  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  would  consider 
expanding  this  interpretive  role  that  he  is 
going  to  take  with  respect  to  explaining  the 
rights  to  Italians,  first  to  extend  it  not  only 
to  immigrants  of  Italian  background,  but 
immigrants  of  many  other  backgrounds.  I 
might  suggest  perhaps  his  citizenship  branch 
would  be  the  means  by  which  he  might  do 
this. 

I  also  suggest,  that  he  might,  as  well  as 
using  the  medium  of  ethnic  papers,  consider 
using  not  only  the  foreign-language  radio 
programmes,  but  also  the  churches  which 
play  a  great  part  particularly  within  these 
communities,  in  explaining  to  the  people  how 
they  can  happily  integrate. 

Thirdly,  sir,  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
regarding  the  approach  of  the  expanding 
communication  of  understanding,  it  might 
be  possible  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
prominent  contractors,  of  union  representa- 
tives, and  some  of  the  representatives  of 
various  ethnic  groups,  to  look  deeply  into 
this  problem.  I  suggest  this  because  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  feels,  as  we  do, 
that  if  there  are  any  people  who  are  suffering 
from  this  alleged  treatment,  that  his  concern, 
as  that  of  everyone  else,  will  be  to  try  to 
right  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member's  question  is 
pinpointed,  and  the  letter  in  the  paper  has 
brought  to  our  attention  that  there  is  greater 
need  for  the  distribution  of  our  laws  among 
the  people  to  whom  language  is  a  barrier.  We 
certainly  will  follow  the  suggestions. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  rising  out  of  the ,  same  articles, 
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there  is  the  further  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts).  Included  in  these  articles  was 
a  statement  attributed  to  one,  Nicolo  Gelino 
which  reads  as  follows: 

You  work  from  7.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
and  the  contractor  tells  you  that  you  will 
be  paid  only  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The 
rest  of  the  time  you  work  for  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  my  asking  this 
question  is  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
this  accusation  has  been  made.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  significant  detail,  it  was  made 
to  the  select  committee  on  labour  over  two 
years  ago.  That  committee  and  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  take  no  action  then. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
is:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
Act  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  but  the  allegation 
involves  what  is  tantamount  to  the  theft  of 
pay-cheque  money  by  the  employers  involved, 
will  the  hon.  Attorney-General  investigate 
these  allegations,  so  that  the  exploitation  of 
new  Canadian  workers  will  be  halted  in  this 
respect   without   further   delay? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  notified  of  the 
double-barrelled  question  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber fired  at  both  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
and  myself,  but  I  think  that  the  part  relating 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  now 
been  disposed  of,  by  that  very  clear  state- 
ment. 

Obviously,  in  law  enforcement,  there  are 
channels  by  which  complaints  reach  the 
proper  authority.  I  have  made  inquiries  this 
morning,  and  I  am  informed  from  both  the 
Crown  attorney  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
county  of  York  office,  and  from  that  of  the 
chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police, 
that  complaints  have  not  been  lodged  there  in 
relation  to  this  type  of  transaction  which  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  complaining 
about.  Of  course,  there  must  be  something 
to  start  from,  and  the  proper  channel  for 
such  a  complaint  is  through  the  city  police. 
If  complaints  are  lodged  with  the  city  police, 
I  am  quite  sure— because  it  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  Metropolitan  area— that  the 
proper  investigations  will  take  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  a  further  question 
on  a  matter  of  procedure? 

I  can  quite  understand  this  stipulation  that 
he  must  have  something  presented  in  specific 
detail.  Quite  honestly,  the  reason  for  my 
asking    him    the    question    is    this— the    hon. 


Minister  of  Labour  has  now  indicated  that  he 
is  going  to  take  action  in  connection  with 
these  alleged  violations. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  will  read  the  supplementary 
presentation  that  was  given  to  the  select 
committee  by  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour,  he  will  find  that,  at  even  greater 
length  and  with  as  much  specific  details, 
these  allegations  were  made  two  years  ago. 
No  action  was  taken  then,  and  yet  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour— and  I  think  quite  rightly 
—is  now  moving  to  investigate. 

Now,  if  we  have  an  allegation  of  what  is 
apparently  a  widespread  infringement  of  the 
law,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  does  not,  at  least,  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  not  something  wrong 
in  these  allegations  before  dismissing  them 
out  of  hand.    Because  I  submit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  not  dismissing 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —that  we  should  have 
looked  at  them  two  years  ago,  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  not  dismissing 

them  at  all.    My  approach- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  two  years  ago, 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  approach  and  the 
approach  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
in  these  matters  seem  to  be  quite  different. 

The  police  of  this  area  have  complaints 
by  the  minute,  almost,  in  regard  to  all  sorts 
of  areas  of  crime,  and  it  is  the  police  who 
have  to  do  the  investigation,  not  the  Attorney- 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  or 
the  staff  of  the  Attorney-General.  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  that  the  name  of  Father 
Mulvihill  is  mentioned  here. 

I  know  him  very  well  personally.  If  he 
has  any  person  to  his  knowledge  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  theft,  then  I  suggest  that 
he  direct  that  person  to  go  to  the  police 
office  and  give  the  information,  and  the  police 
will  immediately  take  all  steps  that  they  can 
to  try  to  run  down  the  culprit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  fact  is  that  two 
years  ago  they  were  not  acted  upon,  when 
the  representations  were  made. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  On  a  point 
of  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is 
going  to  take  some  stringent  action  in  respect 
of    some    of   the    charges    which    have    been 
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made.  I  regret  that  the  Italians,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  been  singled  out.  I  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  just 
referred  to  the  fact  that  certain  people, 
perhaps  immigrants,  had  been  taken  advantage 
of. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  going  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, now  just  take  it  easy.    Take  it  easy. 

I  presume  that  the  hon.  member  is  very 
sincere,  and  that  he  desires  to  get  something 
done  along  these  lines.  I  visited  a  number  of 
these  families  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
visited  them  for  other  purposes,  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  find  out- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  For 
what  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Grossman:  —in  the  hope  that  I  could 
find  out  what  public  assistance  or  private 
assistance    could   be    given   to    them. 

I  might  tell  the  hon.  members,  who  are 
being  a  little  sarcastic,  that  a  great  number 
of  these  people  live  in  my  riding.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  went  to  visit  them. 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility. 

But  in  doing  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found 
that  there  were  other  matters  which  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  cognizant  of  these 
things  and  will,  when  he  is  making  his 
investigation,   take   these   under   advisement? 

There  is  the  question  for  example— I  have 
here  a  pay  slip  from  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  we  find  for  example,  there  are  no  details 
on  the  pay  slip  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
worked.  We  find  that  there  is  no  method 
of  calculation  to  show  just  how  they  arrived 
at  the  total  of  their  wages.  There  is  no  date 
showing  what  pay  period  is  covered  by  them, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

There  are  other  matters  as  well,  such  as 
the  matter  of  the  responsibility  of  certain 
of  the  employers,  as  well  as  certain  unions, 
who  have  not  answered  the  call  of  some  of 
their  members  when  they  complained  about 
certain  conditions,  and  the  disregard  that 
certain  employers  have  had  for  the  rights 
of  some  of  these  men. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  will  take  all  of  this  into  considera- 
tion when  he  does  have  his  investigation,  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  as  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion as  possible. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  put  a 
supplementary  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  working 
people,  especially  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  ways  of  our  country,  are  very  hesi- 
tant to  bring  complaints  in  on  their  own 
initiative,  for  fear  of  reprisal  by  the  employer, 
could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  what 
the  practice  of  the  department  has  been  in 
the  past,  with  regard  to  regular  inspection 
of  the  books  and  other  records  of  these  con- 
tractors operating  mainly  in  Scarborough  and 
North  York  townships?  How  regularly  have 
their  books  been  inspected  to  insure  that  they 
are  in  fact  complying  with  the  law? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  this  is  that  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  we  will  find  widespread  non- 
compliance unless  there  is  regular  inspection. 
We  cannot  rely  on  complaints  to  bring  viola- 
tions to  light. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  my 
ideas  are  different  from  those  of  the  hon. 
member,  but  I  think  this  is  a  free  country. 
I  certainly  am  not  going  around  and  inspect- 
ing everybody's  books,  unless  there  is  some 
complaint. 

We  do  receive  complaints,  and  we  follow 
them  right  up,  and  we  have  collected  some 
$31,892  in  wages,  within  the  last  year,  where 
people  where  paid  less  than  The  Industrial 
Standards  Act  specifications,  which  exist  in 
the  area.  This  necessitated  a  great  deal  of 
work.  There  is  a  whole  list  of  people  for 
whom  we  collected  money. 

Concerning  vacations  with  pay,  if  anybody 
reports  they  have  not  received  their  vacation 
with  pay,  we  immediately  look  into  it,  and 
then  we  could  inspect  the  books  and  find 
out  if  these  people  have  or  have  not  been 
treated  justly.  We  have  prosecuted  quite 
a  few  regarding  vacations  with  pay  last  year, 
some  33  prosecutions,  and  recovered  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

But  in  my  opinion,  I  do  not  want  to  become 
known  as  the  mad  prosecutor.  I  endeavour 
to  get  people  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law  by  being  sensible  and  reasonable  and 
by  educational  processes.  A  lot  of  these 
people  probably  do  not  know  that  they  are 
violating  the  law,  and  when  a  great  many 
of  them  are  told  that  they  are  doing  so,  and 
are  informed  as  to  what  is  required,  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Now   we   will   continue   to   do   that. 

The  publicity  measures  that  I  plan  will 
certainly  enlighten  the  great  many  people 
who  probably  do  not  know  enough,  not  only 
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employees  but  employers,  about  what  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are.  We  hope  that, 
with  accentuated  investigation,  we  will  elimi- 
nate a  great  deal  of  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  there  are  no  inspections 
with  respect  to  the  Acts  administered  by  The 
Department  of  Labour  except  on  complaint? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:     Order. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General. 

On  March  25,  1960,  in  the  Brantford  police 
court,  Mrs.  Angelo  Torti,  the  mother  of  4 
small  children,  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
jail  for  driving  her  car  while  her  driver's 
permit  was  under  suspension. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  to  the  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  this  afternoon,  which  gives 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  to  this,  and  also 
published  a  picture  of  the  family. 

Now    my    question    is    this:  Is    the    hon. 

Attorney-General    prepared    to  intercede    in 

this  case,  so  that  Mrs.  Torti  will  not  be 
separated  from  her  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
unfortunate  situation,  of  course,  that  this 
person  is  in  under  the  circumstances  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  4  and  I  believe  pregnant 
—so  it  is  stated. 

However,  her  record  in  regard  to  driving 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  and  she  has 
been  convicted  under  the  criminal  code.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  she  pleaded  guilty 
and  then  was  sentenced. 

There  are  two  courses  open. 

One  would  be  for  her  to  appeal  the  con- 
viction based  on  the  sentence— in  that  case 
I  believe  it  would  go  to  the  county  court 
judge,  who  would  hear  the  matter  again. 
Under  the  criminal  code  for  this  type  of 
offence,  the  penalty  being  under  the  sum- 
mary convictions  part  of  the  code  permits  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  6 
months  or  a  $500  fine  up  to  that  amount,  or 
both. 

So  there  is  a  field  there  that  could  be 
explored  by  another  judicial  mind,  who  might 
see  fit  to  change  the  sentence. 

.  The  other  alternative  would  be,  of  course, 
the  matter  of  clemency,  which  the  hon.  Min- 


ister of  Justice  and  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Fulton)  would  have  to  deal  with  as  a  matter 
under  the  criminal  code. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  a  copy  of 
which  he  has  already  received. 

It  is  simply  this:  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  seriously  consider  holding  a  fall 
session  of  the  assembly  in  1960?  I  would 
just  like  to  give  a  short  explanation  of  why 
I  am  asking  this  question. 

I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House  realize  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
that  a  man  such  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  in  running  the  normal  business  of 
this  House.  It  is  a  huge  job,  and  obviously 
there  is  a  certain  length  of  time  that  he  wishes 
to  take,  and  I  have  no  criticism  whatsoever 
of  him  for  what  he  has  done.  I  think  really 
that  he  does  an  excellent  job. 

However,  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  this 
is  because  the  other  night— and  I  am  trying 
to  approach  this  constructively— the  other 
night  at  11:20  p.m.  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  were  called, 
and  70  minutes  afterwards  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  finished. 

Now,  once  more,  during  those  estimates, 
I  pointed  out  that  really  we,  as  an  Opposition, 
and  hon.  members  on  the  government  side 
of  the  House,  really  do  not  have  time  to  ask 
the  necessary  questions. 

I  pointed  out  that,  in  such  a  huge  project 
as  Hydro,  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  even 
have  time  to  mention  that  in  the  few  remarks 
that  he  made;  that  we,  as  hon.  members  of 
this  assembly,  have  jobs  to  do,  to  attempt 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  represent  our 
constituents  and  constituencies.  I  did  not 
feel  that  we  were  doing  such  an  excellent 
job  when  we  had  only  such  a  limited  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  I  antici- 
pated what  the  hon.  member  had  in  mind, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  his  question. 

I  have  considered  on  a  number  of  occasions 
the  matter  of  a  fall  session.  But  actually, 
I  say  to  the  House,  a  fall  session  really  is 
not,  in  many  ways,  the  answer  to  the  pile-up 
of  work  which  occurs  in  this  or  any  other 
Parliament. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  and  in  Ottawa 
and  in  other  Legislatures,  hon.  members  will 
find  that  there  is  a  pile-up  of  work  which 
unfortunately  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  am  hopeful,  sir,  to  avoid  that  this 
year. 
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I  am  hopeful,  as  I  have  discussed  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)— I  am  not  in  any  hurry  to  end  this 
session,  just  the  opposite,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
—but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
added  on  the  end  of  this  session  about  two 
and  a  half  weeks  or  three  weeks,  generally 
speaking,  beyond  last  year.  I  think  myself 
that  I  would  very  much  like,  if  we  could,  to 
get  through  the  estimate  end  of  our  pro- 
ceeding, so  that  we  could  get  back  to  the 
normal  budget  debate. 

I  think  it  too  bad  that,  in  the  consideration 
of  our  estimates,  in  the  methods  that  we  have 
adopted  here,  that  we  are  avoiding  that,  and 
the  budget  debate  is  getting  to  be  a  rather 
perfunctory  affair.  I  think  that  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  I  hope  to  have  sufficient  time  in 
this  session  so  that  hon.  members  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  that  debate. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  House  is  that  we  have  no  limitation 
on  the  length  of  speeches  that  they  have 
elsewhere.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  avoid  those  limitations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  was  a  private  member,  he  was  quite 
interested  in  that  matter,  and  at  one  time 
made  a  proposal,  if  I  recollect  it  rightly,  that 
there  should  be  some  limitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  like  to  avoid  that.  That 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grummett,  who  was 
then  a  member  representing  the  CCF  party. 

The  fall  session  is  used  in  one  province, 
the  province  of  Quebec.  They  commence 
sitting  about  November  18,  and  they  con- 
tinue through  for  a  period  of  3  weeks.  Of 
course,  their  system  is  different  from  ours. 
Their  private  bills  system  is  different  from 
ours.  Generally  speaking,  they  try  to  clean 
up  the  private  bills  in  that  period  of  time, 
and  I  think  the  Throne  address. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  really  does  not 
make  much  difference  when  we  look  at  it. 
In  the  matter  of  time  their  session  is  about 
the  same  length  as  ours.  Their  prorogation 
was  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago,  and  we 
will  run  for  a  period  which  I  think  will  exceed 
the  period  that  they  would  sit  in  the  fall.  So 
that,  in  itself,  is  not  an  answer. 

I  think  that  really  the  answer  to  it  is 
perhaps  reconsideration  of  some  of  our 
methods  of  doing  business.  I  think  perhaps 
that  is  the  true  answer  to  this  situation. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  mentioned 
Hydro  here.  There  are  no  estimates  of  Hydro 
beyond  the  limited  estimates  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  rural  hydro. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  many  of  the 
questions  that  were  being  asked  here  should 
have  been  asked  in  the  committee  on  govern- 
ment commissions.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
with  a  better  organization  of  our  committee 
methods,  we  can  meet  that  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  definitely 
considering  whether  there  should  be  a  meet- 
ing in  the  fall,  frankly,  I  have  always  inclined 
to  that  a  bit  myself  for  this  reason,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  add  anything  in  point  of 
time  at  all.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  pro- 
vide a  break  in  the  session,  and  avoid  the 
weight  of  the  burdens  that  we  meet  just 
simply  from  the  continuous  meetings  of  the 
Legislature,  and  for  that  reason  I  look  at  it 
from  that  standpoint.  But  I  would  not  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  correcting  the 
situation  my  hon.  friend  has  in  mind. 

It  might  be  that  the  committee  we  are 
setting  up  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment business  might  have  a  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  discussed  that  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  think  perhaps  we 
might  have  a  more  orderly  dealing  with  some 
subjects.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
have  what  really  almost  amounts  to  a  budget 
debate  on  every  estimate.  In  the  end,  it 
only  adds  up  to  a  hopeless  amount  of 
repetition.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  not  the 
proper  method  of  handling  things.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  look  at  that. 

The  present  situation,  in  regard  to  esti- 
mates, arose  from  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Minister  was  asked  to  give  an  explanation  of 
his  estimates.  That  explanation,  instead  of 
being  an  explanation  on  the  estimates,  became 
a  very,  very  broad  affair  which  was  more  in 
the  form  of  a  budget  or  a  Throne  address. 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  our  estimates  from  the  stand- 
point of  confining  the  debate  to  the  estimates 
themselves.  The  estimates  themselves,  sir, 
cannot  involve  questions  of  policy.  Questions 
of  policy  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
broader  field. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  give.  Personally,  I  am  sympathetic  to  a 
fall  session  from  the  standpoint  I  have  given. 
From  a  standpoint  of  expediting  the  business 
of  the  House,  actually  I  do  not  think  it  adds 
up  to  that. 

I  have  looked  at  the  Quebec  system  very 
carefully.  I  have  sent  one  of  our  representa- 
tives down  there  and  we  have  had  discussions 
there.  There  are  things  to  be  said  for  it, 
from  the  standpoint  that  I  have  indicated. 
From  other  standpoints,  no.     It  is  a  question 
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really  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  House 
so  that  we  can  get  business  done. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the  business  has 
been  so  large— and  he  knows  it,  of  course- 
that  I  think  further  time  should  be  given,  I 
think  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources?  I  have 
provided  notice  of  this  question,  and  I  will 
read  it  out  simply  as  I  sent  it  to  him. 

Has  any  of  the  labour  hired  to  date  for 
work  on  the  Little  Long  Rapids  hydro 
project,  north  of  Kapuskasing,  been  hired 
from  the  general  vicinity  where  the  work  is 
taking  place?  If  so,  what  proportion  of  the 
total  has  been  hired  from  that  area?  If  all 
or  most  of  the  labour  concerned  has  been 
hired  from  more  distant  points,  why  is  this 
so? 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  having  given  me  notice 
of  the  question. 

As  to  whether  any  of  the  persons  who  are 
working  on  the  project  have  been  drawn 
from  the  general  vicinity— I  think  that  was  the 
language— this  is  an  area  some  50  miles  north 
of  Kapuskasing,  and  it  is  difficult  in  a  non- 
heavily  built  up  area  to  define  what  would 
be  a  general  area  as  far  as  population  is 
concerned. 

Basically  speaking,  however,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  the  persons  who  are  being 
employed  drawn  from  what  I  would  conclude 
the  hon.  member  had  in  mind  as  the  general 
area. 

There  are  about  40  persons  at  the  moment 
working  on  the  site,  and  they  are  doing  what 
is  called  slashing,  stripping  and  blazing.  They 
work  in  teams  of  from  8  to  12  persons,  and 
they  submit  themselves  in  a  team  to  Hydro 
and  ask  for  a  contract  to  go  out  and  strip 
and  blaze  and  slash  a  certain  number  of 
acres.  They  are  given  a  contract  at  the  rate 
of  between  $150  and  $200  an  acre. 

These  persons  must  sustain  themselves  in 
the  woods  in  very  remote  areas.  They  must 
supply  themselves,  and  it  is  quite  a  tricky 
kind  of  business,  and  the  kind  of  job  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  experience.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  helpful  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  most  of  the  people  who  are  working  on 


this  slash  work  have  been  brought  in  from 
Dryden,  which  is  quite  a  long  way  from 
Kapuskasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  that  many  have  been  brought  in 
from  Dryden.  But  we  do  have  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  doing  this  kind  of 
work  for  us  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  if  there  is  any- 
one in  the  area  who  feels  that  they  would 
like  to  be  included  among  persons  who  are 
doing  this  kind  of  work,  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  that  they  are  considered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  should  they  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  give  me  their  names,  or  the  name  of 
any  person  with  whom  I  can  get  in  touch,  I 
will  see  that  they  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  had  a  question  which  I  sent  to 
your  office,  sir,  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope).  I 
observe  he  is  not  in  his  seat.  With  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and,  sir,  of 
course,  he  may  take  it  as  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  he  received  any 
notice?     Wait  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  We  could 
have  a  general  comment  on  it  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Singer:    Well,  he  may  take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  read  it,  sir?  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  may  take  it  as  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    No. 

Mr.   Sopha:    In  view  of  the  press  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  say  that  the  question 
was  submitted  in  the  proper  way,  it  just 
happens  that  I  do  not  know  why  the  Minister 
concerned  is  not  in  his  seat  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:    He  is  in  the  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  address  the  question 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  very  anxious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to   hear  the   answer   to   this. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  member  to 
hold  the  question  until  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  with  the  Second  Readings 
here. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  information,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  this   assembly. 

Last  Saturday,  in  the  edition  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  in  the  column  of  Gordon  Sinclair, 
there  is  this  statement  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  Ontario,  radio  station  CFRB  broadcast 
legislative  debates  of  yesterday  and  Thursday 
live  from  this  assembly.  Only  one  station, 
CFRB,  took  up  the  offer.  Would  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister   comment  on  this   statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  so,  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  comment  on  it?  We  are  not 
opposed  to  that,  we  think  it  is  a  very  good 
idea.  Would  he  comment  on  the  statement 
in  the  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  heard  of  it.  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  I  never  heard 
•of  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  do  hear  of  it  I  will 
stop  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Well,  is  this  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Second  Readings. 

Mr.  Thomas:    It  is  not  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:    Well,  it  is  in  the  papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
few  Second  Readings  some  of  which  go  to 
committees.  Now,  sir,  if  any  of  the  hon. 
members  want  any  item  held  over,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it.  Item  No.  34,  I  think  these 
are  matters  that  are  non-contentious. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  133,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  1957." 

Motion   agreed   to;    second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND 
AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY  ACT,  1949 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  139,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sand- 
wich, Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway 
Act,   1949." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  140,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act." 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  goes  to  committee 
anyway. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
discuss  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  They  are  both  in  print. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  one  section  in  the  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Act.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
printed,  but  I  did  get  a  chance  to  go  through 
the  copy,  a  carbon  copy.  There  is  one  section 
here  that  deals  with  executive  committees  in 
townships  having  a  population  of  more  than 
45,000- 

Mr.    Speaker:    If   this   is   a   section   of   the 

bill- 
Mr.  Singer:   No.  No.  This  is  the  principle 

that  lies  behind  it. 

Now,  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  the  prin- 
ciple was  put  forth  by  my  municipality,  the 
township  of  North  York  in  their  request  for 
a  private  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
private  bills  committee,  which  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn  on  a  government  motion 
because  of  this  amendment  to  The  Municipal 
Act.  But  there  is  a  substantial  difference, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  way  this  is  being  done. 

What  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  doing— what  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  War- 
render)  is  trying  to  do  at  this  time— is  to 
allow  executive  committees,  from  townships 
having  a  population  of  over  45,000,  to  be 
selected  from  amongst  the  members  of  coun- 
cil after  they  are  elected  as  councillors. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  wrong 
in  principle.  I  think  that  if  an  executive 
committee— which,  in  its  make-up,  is  going  to 
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be  very  similar  to  a  board  of  control— is  going 
to  be  chosen,  and  they  are  going  to  decide 
questions  that  apply  over  the  whole  muni- 
cipality, that  they  should  be  elected  at  large. 

The  principle  for  some  reason  has  been 
changed,  because  it  was  my  understanding,  at 
the  private  bills  committee,  that  substantially 
the  same  principle  that  North  York  was  put- 
ting forward  would  probably  be  recommended 
to  the  cabinet  council,  and  would  take  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  The  Municipal  Act. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  the  principle  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

There  is  substantial  merit,  in  my  opinion, 
in  having  an  executive  committee  or  a  type 
of  board  of  control  in  townships  of  this  size. 
But  I  think  a  lot  of  merit  is  being  destroyed 
when  it  is  suggested  that  the  councillors 
choose  from  amongst  themselves  who  that 
executive  committee  should  be. 

I  say  this  because  sometimes  individual 
members  of  the  council  do  peculiar  things  for 
peculiar  reasons,  and  they  might  select  some 
of  their  own  members,  who  are  elected  in  an 
individual  ward,  who  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  the  problems  involved  in  a  municipality, 
and  this  I  think  is  the  key. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  going  to  be  responsible  for  certain  things 
—well,  for  most  things— it  affects  the  whole 
municipality.  And  there  is  a  very  substantial 
logic  in  their  being  elected  throughout  that 
whole  municipality. 

If  the  member  of  council  is  taken  from 
his  own  ward,  and  put  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee, then,  I  suggest,  he  tries  to  wear  two 
caps  at  the  same  time.  He  tries  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  his  ward,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  municipality,  which  some- 
times may  appear  to  be  in  conflict. 

If  the  principle  of  the  board  of  control  is 
going  to  be  carried  through,  if  the  request 
of  the  township  of  North  York  is  to  be 
followed,  then  I  would  think  that  the  town- 
ship of  Scarborough  and  the  township  of 
Etobicoke  think  much  along  the  same  lines. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  York  East 
(Mr.  Beckett)  could  add  something,  or  the 
hon.  member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rowntree). 
But,  having  talked  to  the  reeves  of  these 
municipalities,  having  worked  with  them,  I 
think  the  reeves  of  East  York  and  Scarborough 
and  Etobicoke,  and  my  hon.  friend  from 
York-Scarborough  (Mr.  Sutton),  believe  that 
the  board  of  control  system  is  of  substantial 
value  to  those  municipalities. 

But  a  board  of  control  system  involves 
responsibility  over  the  whole  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  I  think,  with  respect,  that  the  hon. 


Minister  has  lost  sight  of  the  general  purpose 
of  this.  These  people  should  be  elected  at 
large  if  they   are   going  to   be  there   at  all. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  overall  principle, 
because  I  had  several  of  the  reeves  in  to  see 
me,  who  sold  me  on  the  idea  of  the  Metro 
concept,  whereby  certain  persons  are  selected 
by  council  and  put  on  an  overall  body.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
is  not  quite  correct  when  he  says  all  the 
members  are  going  to  be  selected  from 
council. 

Actually,  the  reeve  is  going  to  be  elected 
at  large  and  he  will  be  one  member.  Where 
there  are  deputy  reeves  elected  at  large,  he 
will  be  another  member,  so  in  that  case,  only 
one  person  will  be  selected  or  elected  by 
council  from  the  body  to  go  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  one  place  where  there 
is  no  deputy  reeve,  and  in  that  case  there 
would  be  the  reeve,  who  would  be  the  person 
elected  at  large,  and  there  would  be  two 
councillors  who  would  be  selected,  very  likely 
from  the  council,  to  seats  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Now  we  think  this  principle  is  pretty  sound. 
We  would  like  to  try  it  for  a  year.  It  is  on 
the  Metro  concept,  which  we  figure  worked 
very  well. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre, 
that  these  people  came  to  me  and  convinced 
me  that  this  is  the  proper  principle.  I  think  it 
is  sound.  This  is  the  one  I  am  going  to  put 
forward  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  sug- 
gest this,  that,  in  passing  this  bill  forward  to 
the  municipal  law  committee,  and  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  we  usually 
adopt  the  position  that,  in  passing  an  omni- 
bus bill  like  this,  there  is  no  particular  weight 
carried  with  it,  or  approval  of  any  particular 
section. 

So  I  think,  sir,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
let  this  go  on  to  the  committee  on  municipal 
law.  It  can  be  discussed  there,  and  it  can 
be  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  we  will  understand  that 
the  passing  of  second  reading  in  no  way 
approves  this  principle. 

We  have  often  done  that,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  best  way  to  expedite  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION    ACT,    1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  141,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  Act, 
1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE    MUNICIPALITY    OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT,   1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  142,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act, 
1953." 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading   of  the 


bill. 


THE   TRUSTEE   ACT 


Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  143,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Trustee  Act." 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  144,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Planning  Act,   1955." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  do  not  know  which 
committee  this  is  likely  to  go  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  same  principle  applies. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  same  principle  applies? 
All  right. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,   1958 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  145,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,   1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  consider  some  of  these  non-contentious 
bills  in  committee,  and  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  wants  to  refer  one  of  them  back  to 
the  committee  on  legal  bills,  so  I  move  you 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole.    If  there 


are    any   bills   here    that    any   hon.    member 
wants  held  up,  we  will  do  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notices  of 
motion  Nos.  9  and  10. 

Resolved, 

That  purchasers  of  admission  to  places 
of  amusement  referred  to  in  Bill  No.  134, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act, 
shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  a  tax 
on  the  price  of  admission  in  the  amounts 
provided  for  therein, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Hospitals  Tax  Act. 

Resolved, 

That  the  various  amounts  referred  to  in 
Bill  No.  137,  The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  1960  shall  be  credited  to 
the  public  service  superannuation  fund  and 
to  the  public  service  retirement  fund  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  from  time 
to  time, 

as    provided    by    Bill    No.    137,    The    Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act,  1960. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  having  been  informed 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions, recommends  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 


THE    REGULATIONS   ACT 

House  in   committee  on   Bill   No.   81,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

Sections   1   to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    81    reported. 

THE    INSURANCE    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   83,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

Sections   1   to   4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Schedule    A    agreed   to. 

Sections   5    and   6    agreed   to. 

Bill    No.    83    reported. 
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THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  84,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act. 

Sections   1   to   5,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    84   reported. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 

MUNICIPALITIES   IN   THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PARKS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  89,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  in  the  establishment  of  parks. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  89  reported. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  101,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission Act,  1957. 

Sections   1   to  4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    101   reported. 

THE    SEPARATE    SCHOOLS    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  116,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 
Sections   1   to   7,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  116  reported. 

THE   MUNICIPAL  TAX  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,  1952 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  122,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance 
Act,  1952. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  122  reported. 

THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  127,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hospitals  Act, 
1957. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  127  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  PARKS 
INTEGRATION  BOARD  ACT,  1956 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  128,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks  Integration 
Board  Act,  1956. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  128  reported. 


THE  UNCONSCIONABLE 
TRANSACTIONS  RELIEF  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  131,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Unconscionable  Trans- 
actions Relief  Act. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
move  that  order  No.  28  be  discharged  and 
that  Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Unconscionable  Transactions  Relief  Act,  be 
again  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on 
legal  bills  for  further  consideration. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  HOSPITALS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  134,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  134  reported. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

ACT,  1954 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  135,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Financial  Administration 
Act,  1954. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  135  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  136,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  136  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT,  1960 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  137,  The 
Public  Service  Superannuation  Act,  1960. 

Sections  1  to  46,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  137  reported. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prll,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  members  will  find  the 
bill  is  reprinted  in  their  books,  showing  the 
amendments  moved  by  the  Minister  on  the 
last  day. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
might  just  say  something  about  this  bill.  The 
hon.  Minister  who  moved  the  amendments 
is  not  here  at  the  moment,  but  I  may  say,  sir, 
that  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  and  great  consideration  is  being 
given  to  it. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  I 
would  like— as  I  think  we  all  would  like— to 
help  them  in  every  way. 

One  thing  we  want  to  avoid  is  this.  This 
bill,  as  it  was  originally  drawn,  imposed  upon 
certain  municipalities  tax  exemptions  which 
lasted  in  perpetuity.  I  think,  sir,  we  should 
again  reiterate  this,  that  this  House  should 
not  impose  tax  exemptions  on  any  munici- 
pality. It  is  all  right  for  us  to  give  permis- 
sion to  the  municipality,  but  the  minute  we 
begin  to  impose  tax  exemptions  on  a  muni- 
cipality it  is  unending,  and  it  is  completely 
unfair  and  unjust  to  municipalities.  I  have 
often  said  that,  if  we  want  to  impose  tax 
exemptions  on  a  municipality,  then  we  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Now,  that  answer,  of  course,  makes  it 
impossible.  We  should  not  do  that.  I  have 
felt  very  strongly  over  the  years  regarding 
municipalities  having  protested  to  us  about 
imposing  tax  exemptions  on  them;  that  has 
been  one  of  the  great  grounds  of  complaint 
in  former  years. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  think  there  are 
exceptions  that  have  been  wisely  considered 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  amendments,  which 
allow  to  be  done  what  is  outlined  in  the  bill. 

But  I  think  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  a 
bill  like  this  comes  up,  it  is  perhaps  timely 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  municipalities,  over 
the  years,  have  protested  and  complained  to 
us  about  the  matter  of  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon),  who  would  recollect  this,  that 
this  assembly  used  to  be  tortured  with  appli- 
cations on  the  part  of  people  to  be  made 
lawyers.  Does  he  remember  that  one?  Every 
session  there  would  be  two  or  three  bills  up 
here,  and  everybody  would  scratch  their 
heads  and  say  the  whole  thing  was  wrong, 
and  everything  else,  but  two  or  three  of  these 
bills  would  slip  through  every  session. 

Then,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  himself,  introduced  a  bill 
to  have  himself  made  a  lawyer,  which  was 
a  matter  of  high  embarrassment  to  every- 
body, because  he  was  a  real  nice  fellow. 

Well,  in  the  end,  it  was  determined  to  pass 
the   bill,   but   at  that   time   the   rules   of  the 


House  were  amended  to  provide  that,  after 
this,  there  had  to  be  unanimous  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  House  before 
one  of  those  bills  could  be  introduced.  Since 
that  time,  there  never  has  been  a  bill,  and 
I  do  not  expect  there  ever  will  be  again,  and 
there  never  should  be  again. 

However,  it  is  somewhat  the  same  with  tax 
exemptions.  In  this  particular  case,  here  is 
the  situation:  These  good  people  have  been 
enjoying  a  tax  exemption  for  many  years  on 
their  property,  and  it  was  only  when  the  tax 
authorities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  began 
to  look  into  the  matter  they  found  that  there 
was  an  authority.  The  city  of  Toronto  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto  both  agreed  to  these 
tax    exemptions. 

What  has  been  done  is  this:  The  recital  has 
been  changed  so  it  does  not  create  a  prece- 
dent with  other  people  who  come  here. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  tax  exemption  applying 
to  property  owned  by  this  association  on 
January  1,  1959,  and  it  provides  that  if  the 
association  does  acquire  land  hereafter,  any- 
where in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  then  sets 
up  the  machinery  so  that  the  association  can 
apply  to  the  municipalities  concerned. 

It  is  permissible  to  give  them  the  exemption 
they  ask  for.  But,  after  this,  of  course,  the 
association  would  go  to  the  municipalities 
concerned,  and  they  themselves,  of  their  own 
volition,  would  do  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  that  that  maintains  the 
principles  we  have  established  here  before, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  way  of  doing  it. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prll  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions,  a  certain  bill  with  certain  amend- 
ments, certain  bills  without  amendment,  and 
also  the  fact  that  one  bill  was  referred  back 
to  the  legal  bills  committee  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  one  bill  with  certain 
amendments,  and  one  bill  referred  to  the 
committee  on  legal  bills,  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into   committee    of   supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  my  first  address  to 
this  House,  since  assuming  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Education,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  congratulations  that 
has  been  offered  to  my  predecessor,  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Eglinton  (Mr.  Dunlop). 

I  remember  when  we  both  first  were  elected 
in  1951,  and  I  must  say  in  all  humility,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  at  that  time  that  I 
would  ever  be  called  upon  to  fill  his  shoes. 

His  time  as  Minister  of  Education  covered 
what  I  am  sure  history  will  show  to  have  been 
the  most  critical  period  for  education  in  the 
life  of  this  province.  He  dealt  with  many 
difficult  problems  and,  as  all  of  us  who  were 
here  during  those  days  know,  he  never  backed 
away  from  any  of  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  history  will  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  a  large  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  survival  and  evolution  of  our 
educational  system. 

I  am  sure  also  that  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years   of  health   and  happiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  brief 
reference  to  the  many  loyal  and  able  people 
working  in  The  Department  of  Education. 
I  have  had  to  attempt  to  acquaint  myself  with 
many  details  and  facets  of  the  broad  opera- 
tions of  this  department  in  the  last  3  months, 
and  without  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
which  I  have  received  unstintingly  from  the 
senior  personnel  of  the  department,  my  task 
would  indeed  have  proved  impossible.  To 
them  I  am  very  deeply  grateful. 

Now,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  activities  of  the  department 
for  the  year,  and  there  are  some  highlights 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  in  accordance 
with  that  practice  at  this  time. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great  explo- 
sion in  our  population  and,  as  of  September, 
1959,  we  had  enrolled  in  our  elementary 
schools  1,081,649  children,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  is  twice  the  enrolment 
in  September,  1946. 

Enrolment  in  September,  1959,  in  our 
secondary  schools  was  237,578,  or  an  increase 


of    92    per    cent,    since    September,    1946,    a 
period  of  13  years. 

While  a  great  deal  of  the  increase  in  ele- 
mentary school  enrolment  has  been  caused  by 
the  increase  in  the  birth  rate  since  1945,  the 
increase  in  our  secondary  school  enrolment 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  young  people  are  en- 
rolling in  our  secondary  schools,  and  that  they 
are,  on  the  average,  staying  longer  in  school. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  will  give  hon. 
members  the  following  figures. 

From  the  period  1946  to  1959,  the  enrol- 
ment in  elementary  schools  of  Ontario  has 
doubled,  and  in  the  same  period  the  number 
of  pupils  who  retired  from  school  life  in  our 
elementary  schools,  and  have  not  continued 
their  education  in  our  publicly  controlled 
system,  has  decreased  by  26  per  cent.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  our  elementary  schools  are 
holding  their  pupils  in  a  manner  never  seen 
before  in  the  history  of  our  province. 

As  further  evidence,  in  December  1959, 
some  77,862  were  promoted  to  grade  9,  and 
66,878  pupils  were  admitted  to  our  secondary 
schools  from  the  elementary  schools.  This 
means  that  85.9  per  cent,  of  pupils  passing 
out  of  grade  8  actually  enrolled  in  grade  9 
of  our  secondary  schools.  In  addition  8,466 
students  enrolled  in  grade  9  of  our  elementary 
schools,  and  if  we  combine  these  figures,  they 
indicate  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  grade 
8  pupils  recommended  for  grade  9  continue 
their  education  in  either  the  elementary  or  the 
secondary  schools. 

In  addition,  may  I  point  out  that,  in  1956, 
the  per  cent,  of  age  group  15  to  19  enrolled 
in  our  secondary  schools  was  37.6.  In  1959 
this  percentage  had  increased  to  59.2  or  an 
increase  of  21.6  per  cent. 

I  will  submit  one  final  set  of  figures  to  the 
hon.  members. 

If  we  take  retirements  from  school  life, 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  September,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  enrolment  as  of  September  of 
the  previous  year,  it  is  found  that  these 
percentages  have  been  continuously  dropping 
in  the  last  10  years. 

For  example,  in  grade  9  the  percentage  of 
retirement  to  enrolment  dropped  in  10  years 
from  20  to  13.4.  In  grade  10,  it  dropped 
from  22.8  to  16.6;  in  grade  11,  22.2  to  16.1; 
in  grade  12,  34.7  to  34.1;  and  in  grade  13 
from  39  to  20.9. 

This  constitutes  some  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion, and  indicates  the  greater  interest  of  not 
only  the  students  but  also  the  parents  of  our 
province,  in  assuring  that  their  children  take 
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advantage  of  the  education  and  facilities  that 
we  are  making  available  to  them. 

In  reviewing  the  actual  building  pro- 
gramme of  our  system,  in  1945  to  1959  we 
built  a  total  of  752,000  pupil  places  at  a 
cost  of  $602  million,  and  this  number  of 
pupil  places  approximates  the  increased  enrol- 
ment during  that  period. 

To  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
financing  such  an  enormous  programme,  the 
cost  of  building  during  the  same  period 
increased  40  per  cent.  In  1960,  we  estimate 
there  will  be  constructed  527  projects  to 
accommodate  96,825  pupils. 

While  statistics  are  tiresome  to  listen  to, 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  might  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  per  pupil 
of  elementary  education  increased  from  $109 
in  1947  to  $241  in  1958.  The  cost  per  pupil 
in  secondary  education  increased  from  $219 
in  1947  to  $524  in  1958. 

Now  if  the  cost  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  1958  are  combined, 
we  have  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $291.72. 
These  costs  include  current  operation,  capital 
charges,  chattel  outlays  and  current  funds  and 
transportation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  particular 
significance  to  the  parents  of  this  province, 
who  may  compute  the  total  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  based  on  the  number 
they  send  to  school,  and  then  they  may 
compare  this  figure  with  that  portion  of  their 
local  tax  bill  which  is  paid  for  education. 

I  would  like  to  deal  next  with  teacher 
supply,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  respon- 
sibilities of  this  department,  and  which  has 
constituted  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
department  since  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  truly  amazing  increase  in  our  school 
population. 

In  the  last  4  years,  we  have  built  new 
teachers'  colleges  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London  and  New  Toronto.  The  present 
academic  year  we  have,  attending  these 
teachers'  colleges,  5,951  students,  which  is 
an  increase  of  1,266  over  last  year.  In  the 
fall  of  1960,  we  will  commence  operation  of 
a  new  teachers'  college  in  Port  Arthur  in 
rented  quarters,  and  in  1961  we  will  have  a 
new  building  there  to  accommodate  students 
from  the  north  country. 

In  addition,  we  have  acquired  sites  for 
teachers'  colleges  presently  under  construc- 
tion in  both  the  city  of  Windsor  and  in  the 
township  of  Grantham,   near  St.   Catharines. 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  acquire  these 
sites  well  in  advance  of  construction,  in  order 
to  protect  ourselves  from  increased  land  costs, 


as  these  colleges  must  be  located  in  or  close 
to  residential  property  in  order  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  students  who  require 
board  and  lodging,  and  further  to  provide 
the  necessary  practice  teaching  facilities. 

Enrolment  in  our  teachers'  colleges  in- 
creased by  27  per  cent,  betwen  1958-1959 
and  1959-1960,  and  we  attribute  this  increase 
to  the  increased  salary  schedule  available 
to  teachers,  and  also  to  the  construction  of 
modern,  attractive  teachers'  colleges. 

In  regard  to  teacher  supply  for  our  second- 
ary schools,  as  of  September  30,  1959,  we 
have  10,464  full-time  teachers  including  prin- 
cipals, which  is  an  increase  of  891  over  the 
previous  year.  We  estimate  that  we  will 
need  approximately  1,600  additional  teachers 
for  September  this  year,  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  have  500  in  the  winter  course  at 
the  Ontario  college  of  education  and  1,100  at 
our  summer  courses. 

In  this  connection  we  have  established  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  summer  course  to 
be  given  in  London,  and  also  a  summer  course 
to  be  given  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  These 
courses  are  being  instituted  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  Queen's  University.  It  is  our  hope  that, 
by  providing  these  courses  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  province,  we  will 
attract  into  the  teaching  profession  young 
men  and  women  from  the  communities  in 
these  areas,  who  might  not  otherwise  enter 
the  profession  at  all. 

We  would  hope  also  to  attract  graduates 
from  the  universities  which  are  situated  in 
both  these  centres.  It  is  our  additional  hope 
that  these  people  will  then  take  teaching 
jobs  in  the  communities  with  which  they  are 
familiar. 

If  these  summer  courses  prove  to  be  suc- 
cessful—and we  have  every  indication  that 
they  will— the  next  step,  of  course,  will  be  to 
establish  permanent  colleges  of  education  in 
each  of  these  centres. 

We  have  altered  the  former  summer  school 
course,  which  consisted  of  10  weeks  and  5 
weeks  in  two  successive  summers,  by  special 
summer  courses  of  8  weeks'  duration— that  is, 
two  courses  each  of  8  weeks  instead  of  two 
courses,  one  of  10  and  one  of  5. 

We  intend  also,  in  1961,  to  provide  a  third 
special  summer  course  of  8  weeks  to  permit 
candidates  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
qualifications,  who  already  hold  a  high  school 
assistant  certificate  to  obtain  a  high  school 
specialist  certificate  in  their  special  field  of 
scholarship.  We  feel  that  this  third  course 
is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  permit  teachers 
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presently  working  to  obtain  a  specialist 
teaching  certificate,  by  summer  study,  without 
interruption  of  their  regular  teaching  duties. 

There  is  another  interesting  development  in 
the  educational  life  of  our  province,  and  it 
certainly  is  deserving  of  mention.  That  is 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  small  one-room 
school  to  be  replaced  by  area  schools.  By 
June  of  last  year,  a  total  of  459  central  schools 
with  2,426  classrooms  had  brought  about  the 
closing  of  1,035  one-room  schools.  Eighty-six 
of  these  central  schools  were  opened  after 
September,  1958,  and  this  indicates  the  trend 
towards  centralization.  The  importance  of 
this  development  and  its  effect  upon  the 
education  of  our  children  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  permits  the  establishment  of 
modern  graded  schools  with  more  complete 
facilities  than  can  be  provided  in  smaller 
units.  It  provides  for  more  specialized  graded 
instruction,  and  certainly  helps  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  teaching  staff  by  providing  more 
compatible  surroundings  for  the  young  people 
entering  the  profession. 

This  trend,  of  course,  is  made  possible  by 
the  great  increase  in  our  highway  construc- 
tion and  road-building  programme,  and  has 
led  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  school  trans- 
portation. 

To  give  hon.  members  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  school  bus  transportation  at  the 
present  time,  I  point  out  that  there  were 
more  than  126,586  pupils  transported  daily 
in  the  school  year  1958-1959,  and  they 
travelled  something  over  100,000  miles  a 
day.  This  may  be  compared  with  500  pupils 
being  transported  in  1944.  The  number  of 
pupils  transported  is  increasing  at  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  per  year.  The  total  cost 
in  the  last  school  year  was  slightly  over  $10 
million,  of  which  $7.8  million  was  approved 
for  grants. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  about  retarded  children,  which  is  a 
subject  that  has  become  of  great  public 
interest  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  remember  being  very  closely  involved  in 
this  programme  in  the  early  beginning,  as  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  was  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  training  these  children  by  the  local 
association  for  retarded  children  in  my  own 
riding  of  London.  In  discussing  the  matter 
with  many  educationists  at  that  time,  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  them— and  I  believe  held  by 
many  of  the  general  public— was  that  these 
children  constituted  a  health  problem  rather 
than  an  educational  problem. 

In  the  intervening  6  or  7  years,  great 
progress  has  been  made  both  in  training  these 


children  and  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  done  for  them.  At  the  present 
time,  classes  for  trainable  retarded  children 
are  handled  entirely  by  various  parents' 
groups  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Ontario 
association  for  retarded  children. 

Grants  to  local  associations  were  made 
possible  by  an  amendment  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act  passed  in  1953,  which 
permits  the  Minister  to  make  regulations 
to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  education  of  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  whose  mental  capacity  is  inca- 
pable of  development  beyond  that  of  a  child 
of  normal  mentality  at  8  years  of  age,  in 
classes  conducted  by  parents'  groups,  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  Ontario  association  for 
retarded  children. 

Under  present  regulations,  each  group  is 
given  a  grant  of  $250  per  pupil  of  average 
daily  attendance,  who  attends  not  more  than 
3  hours  a  day,  and  $500  a  year  for  each  pupil 
of  average  daily  attendance  who  attends  at 
least  5  hours  per  day.  Capital  grants  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
approved  cost  of  capital  structure.  These 
classes  are  all  supervised  by  the  local  public 
school  inspector. 

Now,  from  8  original  local  units  affiliated 
with  the  Ontario  association  for  retarded  chil- 
dren in  1953,  there  are  now  operating 
approximately  60  local  units  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  approximately  1,600  children.  In 
1959-1960,  our  grants  to  these  groups 
totalled  $660,000.  Hon.  members  will  be 
asked  to  approve  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $900,000,  to  be  paid  to  these  groups 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  department  conducts  sum- 
mer courses  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  of  these  classes. 

Our  investigation  of  our  jurisdictions  makes 
it  fair  to  say  that  more  has  been  done  in 
Ontario  than  any  jurisdiction  on  this  con- 
tinent, to  provide  for  these  very  unfortunate 
children.  The  whole  matter  is  under  review 
at  the  moment  by  the  department,  as  the 
growth  has  been  much  greater  than  was 
anticipated  by  anyone  when  the  plan  was 
established  in   1953. 

However,  we  are  working  in  a  new  field 
which  has  many  problems  which  vary  greatly 
from  the  normal  educational  problems  ex- 
pected. 

Thus,  I  would  assure  the  hon.  members 
that,  while  we  are  very  sympathetic  towards 
these  unfortunate  children,  we  must  proceed 
slowly  and  with  great  care,  as  we  are  breaking 
new  ground  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  children 
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themselves,  we  must  be  very  sure  before  we 
move. 

I  would  like  now  to  make  some  mention 
of  student  aid,  and,  of  course,  its  develop- 
ment in  the  support  of  students  wishing  to 
proceed  to  some  form  of  higher  learning,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  support  of  our  univer- 
sities, by  the  provision  of  bursaries  and 
scholarships  for  students  wishing  to  attend. 

The  programme  was  expanded  in  two 
major  ways  in  1959. 

Ontario  scholarships  of  a  value  of  $400 
each  remain  available  to  all  secondary  school 
students  who  attained  a  minimum  average 
of  80  per  cent,  on  8  grade  13  papers  of 
which  two  must  be  English.  These  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing  alone,  and  are  designed  to  achieve 
two  purposes:  first  to  encourage,  to  recognize, 
and  to  reward  the  high  standard  of  academic 
work  in  our  secondary  schools;  and  secondly, 
to  provide  incentive  and  assistance  to  our 
brighter  young  people  to  proceed  to  some 
form  of  higher  education. 

The  first  year  in  which  these  scholarships 
were  available  on  examinations  written  in 
June,  1959,  they  were  awarded  to  387  stu- 
dents. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships,  the 
department  also  awards  type  A  bursaries 
which  are  of  fixed  value  for  admission  to  the 
first  year  of  university  or  our  own  teachers' 
colleges,  our  own  technical  institutes,  and 
grade  13  of  our  secondary  schools.  We  also 
award  type  B  bursaries  which  have  no  max- 
imum value  during  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  in  universities,  or  for  all  the  years  in 
any  of  the  institutions  I  have  mentioned. 

In  1959,  a  total  of  2,346  bursaries  were 
awarded  with  a  total  value  of  $549,520.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships was  increased  to  $1.2  million  for  1959- 
1960.  We  anticipate  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  bursaries,  which  will  be 
awarded  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  student  aid  loans  were  made 
available  in  1958-1959  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  see  what  use  has 
been  made  of  this  fund  which  was  established 
at  $3  million. 

These  loans  are  made  to  students  who  have 
a  standing  of  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  are 
not  repayable  until  the  first  day  of  April 
following  graduation  or  withdrawal  of  the 
recipient  from  the  institution  attended.  They 
bear  no  interest  until  that  time,  that  same 
date,  but  from  then  on  bear  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  are  repayable  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  $25  per  month. 


The  maximum  obtainable  in  any  one  year 
is  $500  and  for  the  whole  of  the  student's 
course  is  $2,000.  The  minimum  academic 
is  third-class  rather  than  second-class  as 
applies  to  the  bursaries,  and,  of  course,  the 
element  of  need  must  be  present.  These 
loans  also  may  be  made  to  students  who 
have  not  been  in  attendance  at  an  educational 
institution  during  the  year  preceding  applica- 
tion. In  addition,  the  loans  may  be  made  to 
supplement  a  bursary. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  there  were 
1,380  loans  made  with  a  total  value  of 
$545,000.  As  the  availability  of  these  loans 
becomes  widely  known  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, we  anticipate  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  take  advantage  of 
their  terms. 

In  addition,  as  repayment  starts  to  come 
in,  the  fund  will  recreate  itself  from  repay- 
ments, and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  this 
money  will  be  used  over  and  over  again  to 
assist  our  students.  At  the  present  time, 
approximately  $1.5  million  is  out  on  loan. 

Finally,  in  the  world  of  scholarship  awards, 
the  government  established  a  scholarship  fund 
containing  $500,000  to  honour  the  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  Ontario 
last  summer.  The  income  from  this  fund 
amounts  to  approximately  $25,000  per  year, 
and  this  will  be  divided  into  10  scholarships 
with  a  value  of  $2,500  each. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  presidents  and 
principals  of  the  universities  of  this  province, 
and  are  for  postgraduate  work  only  at  any 
one  of  our  Ontario  universities,  and  there  is  a 
limit  that  only  4  of  these  scholarships  may  be 
used  at  any  one  university  at  a  time. 

While  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  this 
fund  is  open  to  contributions  from  individuals 
or  industries  at  any  time  and,  of  course,  the 
larger  the  fund  the  greater  the  number  of 
students  who  will  be  assisted. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
matters  about  which  I  might  speak.  How- 
ever, I  think  I  will  wait  until  they  come  up 
in  the  estimates. 

But  before  I  complete  this  portion  of  my 
estimates,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  problem  of  grants  to  the  various  school 
boards  throughout  the  province. 

In  establishing  the  regulations  and  comput- 
ing the  rates  to  cover  grants  made  to  school 
boards  throughout  the  province  for  1960,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  government  that  the 
grants  to  school  boards  would  increase  over- 
all by  $19.5  million.  It  was  the  further 
intention  of  the  government  that  no  school 
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board  would  receive  a  lesser  grant  in  actual 
dollars  than  it  received  in  1959,  subject,  of 
course,  to  certain  non-recurring  items,  and 
certain  extraordinary  expenditures  on  which 
grants  were  paid  in  1959,  but  which  would 
not  normally  be  considered  in  computing  the 
grants  for  the  subsequent  year. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  anticipates  increasing  grants  to 
local  school  boards  for  education  in  the  future 
years,  it  was  decided  3  years  ago  that  these 
grants  would  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  equal  assessment  in  each  municipality. 

Heretofore,  the  assessment  in  each  muni- 
cipality has  been  a  matter  for  the  municipal 
assessor,  and  the  variations  have  been  great. 
This  has  meant  that  grants  based  on  these 
assessments  could  be  very  unfair,  in  paying 
certain  municipalities  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  penalizing  other  municipalities 
by  paying  them  lesser  grants. 

In  evolving  this  equality  of  assessment, 
the  year  1960  was  the  year  in  which  the  last 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  adjustments  would 
be  made  in  order  to  achieve  the  equality 
which  this  government  considers  necessary, 
upon  which  to  base  this  year's  grants  and  the 
grants  that  are  anticipated  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  certain  increases  in  grants  were 
made  in  1959,  which  would  reflect  in  the 
amount  of  grants  for  1960,  such  as  grants  for 
sites,  grants  on  gymnasia,  home  economics 
rooms,  industrial  arts  rooms  and  general  pur- 
pose rooms.  Also  in  secondary  capital  con- 
struction, the  approvals  per  classroom  were 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  dollar  value  of  the  grant  until 
The  Department  of  Education  has  received 
audited  figures  from  each  board  covering  last 
year's  costs,  approved  capital  expenditure, 
statements  of  assessment,  and  statements  of 
average  daily  attendance,  all  of  which  figures 
are  used  in  computing  the  grant  to  any  school 
board. 

In  addition,  the  school  boards  ask  for  the 
regulations  covering  grants  as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  estimate  the  grant  in 
establishing  their  budget,  which  must  then  be 
submitted  to  the  local  municipal  council  for 
inclusion  in  the  overall  mill  rate.  Thus  the 
department  finds  that  it  must  publish  the 
regulations  covering  grants,  and  must  establish 
the  rate  of  grant  on  estimated  figures,  as  the 
accurate  audited  figures  are  often  not  avail- 
able until  mid-summer. 

In  view  of  the  many  inquiries  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  prolonged  discussion  of 
this  year's  grants,  I  have  had  certain  estimates 


made  of  the  actual  amount  of  dollar  grants  to 
various  municipalities.  As  must  be  realized, 
it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  grant  for  each 
of  the  3,900  school  boards  in  the  province. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  figures,  which  I 
will  quote,  would  give  the  hon.  members  some 
idea  of  where  the  increase  in  grants  is  going. 

I  would  like  also  to  emphasize  that  these 
computations  are  all  based  on  figures  sup- 
plied in  the  most  part  by  telephone  from  the 
municipalities  concerned,  and  will  be  subject 
to  any  variations  resulting  from  alterations 
resulting  in  the  final  audited  figures. 

If  we  look  at  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  their  1960  grant— now 
these  are  increases  in  actual  dollars— for  their 
public  school  board  is  $211,299  greater  than 
1959,  and  their  separate  school  board  is  up 
$117,286. 

If  we  go  to  Hanover,  we  find  their  public 
school  board  is  up  $4,460. 

When  we  go  to  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
high  school  board,  we  find  an  increase  there 
of  $85,040. 

If  we  go  to  the  Kitchener  public  school 
board,  we  find  an  increase  of  $32,812,  and 
the  separate  school  is  up  $12,577. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Would  the  hon.  Minister  permit 
a  question  at  this  particular  stage,  or  does 
he  prefer   to   conclude  his   remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  answer  any  questions, 
but  this  is  a  prepared  statement,  covering 
what  I  think  is  every  facet  of  the  problem. 
Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  could  ask  his  ques- 
tion when  I  finish. 

The  North  Bay  collegiate  institute  board 
is  up  $30,522  and  the  separate  school  board 
is  up  $52,143. 

The  Oshawa  board  of  education  is  up 
$30,551  and  the  separate  school  board  is  up 
$30,434. 

The  Ottawa  collegiate  institute  board  is 
up  $61,922,  the  separate  school  board  is  up 
$118,028.  And  the  Ottawa  public  school 
board  is  up  $118,834. 

Now,  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  up  $1,084.20. 
The  Toronto  Metro  separate  school  board  is 
up   $303,639. 

Victoria  county  district  high  school  board 
is  up   $11,715. 

The  Wiarton  district  board  is  up   $4,658. 

The  Woodstock  board  of  education  is  up 
$5,137  and  the  separate  school  board  is  up 
$4,223. 
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Now.  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  close  to 
4,000  boards   there   are   in  the  province. 

I  would  say  to  any  individual  hon.  member, 
that,  if  his  own  board  is  anxious  to  have  this 
figure  computed,  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
give  him  the  full  facilities  of  the  department 
to  get  it  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
they  must  realize,  as  I  say,  that  there  are 
close  to  4,000  boards  in  the  province,  and  it 
does  take  a  little  time. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Is  the  town  of 
Paris  on  that  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  that,  sir. 

Now,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  to  the 
various  boards  throughout  the  province,  that 
the  rate  of  grant  must  vary  with  the  number 
of  pupils,  with  the  difference  in  assessment, 
and  with  the  actual  capital  expenditure  of 
any  board  in  any  specific  year.  Thus,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  this  year's  rates  with 
last    year's    rates. 

We  anticipated  that  there  might  be  some 
adjustments,  but  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  this  government  that  the  actual  grant  in 
dollars  to  any  board  would  be  less  than  that 
given  in  1959,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  non- 
recurring factors  that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  order  to  allay  misgivings  held  by  any 
board  or  any  municipality,  I  say  that  the 
government  intends  to  carry  out  this  policy 
of  insuring  no  lower  payments. 

When  the  grants  are  eventually  computed 
accurately,  on  the  basis  of  the  audited  figures 
submitted  by  the  individual  boards,  and  sub- 
ject to  non-recurring  items  on  such  things  as 
capital  expenditures  made  out  of  current 
revenue,  and  boards  no  longer  operating 
schools,  we  will  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  bring  the  grants  up  to  last  year's 
level   of  actual   dollar   expenditure. 

However,  I  must  reiterate  that  this  step  is 
being  taken  to  ease  the  readjustments  that 
may  occur  from  our  programme  of  equaliza- 
tion of  assessment,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
represent  an  alteration  in  our  purpose  and 
policy  of  establishing  a  common,  fair  and 
equitable  basis  for  paying  grants  for  educa- 
tion in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  hon.  members  will 
agree  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  these 
grants-which  this  year  will  total  $166.5  mil- 
lion and  which  we  anticipate  will  increase  in 
future  years— to  be  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  equality  of  treatment 
to  every  school  board   in   the  province. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  at  this 
time,  that  I  have  today  been  notified  about 
the  re-convening  of  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ference for  I  think  July  25  and  26  or  there- 
abouts. 

I  thought,  in  view  of  that,  perhaps  I  might 
make  a  little  statement  to  the  House,  which 
would  particularly  assist  some  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  in  making  their 
statements  to  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

May  I  say  that  this  year's  programme  of 
assistance  to  school  boards— to  which  hon. 
members  have  just  listened,  as  given  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education— raises  the  level  of 
legislative  school  grants  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  purposes  this  year  to  $166.5 
million.  This  amount  is  20  times  that  paid 
just  17  years  ago.  It  is  more  than  double  the 
$79  million  which  was  paid  just  4  years  ago. 

In  the  last  4  years  alone,  we  have  in- 
creased legislative  school  grants  on  the 
average  by  $22  million  a  year.  Never  before 
have  such  impressive  increases  been  given  to 
our  school  boards. 

Now,  sir,  these  grants  do  not  take  into 
account  substantially  increased  assistance  for 
public  libraries,  community  programmes  and 
non-resident  pupils,  nor  do  they  reflect  our 
contribution  to  the  teachers'  superannuation 
fund  which  have  been  increased  from  $6.7 
million  4  years  ago,  in  1956-1957,  to 
$13.5  million  in   1959-1960. 

This  year's  revisions  and  improvements  in 
the  grant  structure  represent  one  stage  in  a 
programme  which  had  its  inception  3  years 
ago  at  this  time,  in  1957,  and  was  outlined 
in  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  budget  speech 
of  that  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  provide 
equity  between  municipalities,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  system  of  school  grants  based 
upon   equalization   of   assessment. 

In  many  municipalities,  assessment  values 
differ  one  from  the  other.  As  the  magnitude 
of  our  school  grants  had  been  reaching  very 
high  levels  by  that  time,  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  our  provincial  assistance  depended 
upon  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  basis 
of  equalized  assessment.  This  had  never 
been  done  before,  and  it  could  not  be  intro- 
duced at  one  stroke,  for  the  impact  of  the 
adjustments  in  grants  on  some  school  boards 
and  municipalities  would  be  too  drastic. 
Now,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  face 
this  year. 

Although  a  satisfactory  basis  of  equaliza- 
tion had  not  been  evolved   in  time  for  the 
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1957  grants,  we  did  introduce  several  signi- 
ficant improvements,  for  instance: 

1.  In  1957,  that  is  3  years  ago,  we  raised 
the  basic  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  included 
as  approved  costs  for  grant  purposes  for 
elementary  schools  from  $75  to  $100  per  pupil 
of  average  daily  attendance. 

2.  In  elementary  schools,  the  special  per 
pupil  grant  was  increased  from  $6  to  $8  per 
pupil  of  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  In  secondary  schools,  we  raised  the 
special  per  pupil  grant,  which  was  then  $6 
per  pupil,  to  $20  per  pupil  in  continuation 
schools  to  $25  a  pupil  in  the  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes,  and  to  $30  per  pupil  in 
vocational  schools. 

4.  We  increased  our  contribution  to  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund  from  4  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent,  and,  in  addition,  in  that 
year  as  has  been  done  every  year  since,  we 
made  a  special  contribution  of  $1  million  to 
the    teachers'    superannuation    fund. 

As  a  result,  in  part,  of  these  improvements, 
the  province's  grants  to  school  boards  were 
increased  by  $18.5  million. 

The  next  year,  1958,  we  were  able,  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  a  substantial  step  in  the 
direction  of  basing  our  school  grants  on 
equalized  assessments. 

Now  equalized  assessments,  I  may  say  to 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  mean  pro- 
vincially  equalized  assessments,  because  we 
found  that  it  was  quite  impossible— so  difficult 
was  the  assessment  problem  in  Ontario— to  use 
even  county  equalized  assessments.  So  we 
applied  certain  equalization  factors  ourselves, 
and  our  own  officials,  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  equalized  the 
assessment  in  the  province.  I  think  it  has 
been  done  on  a  very  reasonable  basis. 

Now,  in  my  own  budget  speech  of  1958, 
because  I  came  back  into  the  Treasury  for 
a  few  months,  I  referred  to  the  complexities 
of  this  problem,  and  pointed  out  that,  although 
work  on  equalization  factors  had  been  under- 
way for  3  years,  we  were  under  no  illusion 
that  perfection  would  be  achieved  in  all 
cases.  Nevertheless,  it  would  provide  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  school  grants 
than  ever  before.  As  a  result  of  the  growth 
of  enrolment,  and  the  improvement  in  our 
formula,  the  increase  in  our  school  grants 
in  that  year— that  is  1958,  two  years  ago- 
amounted  to  $30.8  million. 

Since    then,   we   have    continued    to   make 

refinements   and   improvements   in   the   grant 

structure.    Even  what  we  have  accomplished 

to    date   is    not   the   last   word,    as    the   hon. 

Minister   has    said.     The    adjustments    in    the 


grant  formula  have  been  designed  to  achieve 
a  sounder  and  more  equitable  system  that  will 
provide  equality  of  education  such  as  never 
existed  before  in  Ontario. 

In  all  but  a  few  cases,  the  assessments  in 
the  formula  have  meant  substantially  in- 
creased grants. 

Now  I  point  out,  as  the  hon.  Minister  did 
here  today,  that  we  have  indicated  that  we 
would  place  a  floor  beneath  the  grants  this 
year  because,  in  this  year,  there  is  a  greater 
advance  than  ever  before  to  the  matter  of  a 
fully  equalized  basis  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  over 
the  principal  difficulties  this  year  and  after 
this  year  it  should  be  a  matter  of  achieving 
full  equalization  of  adjustments  that  are 
comparatively  minor. 

In  1959-1960-that  is  the  current  fiscal 
year  that  we  are  in  now— the  increase  was 
$19  million  and  this  coming  year,  starting 
on  April  1,  we  have  budgeted  for  a  further 
increase  of  between  $19.5  to  $20  million. 

We  have  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  avoid 
hardship  to  any  school  board  or  any  group 
of  people.  The  detailed  analysis  that  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  requirements  and 
needs  of  the  several  thousand  school  boards 
in  Ontario,  is  an  enormously  formidable  task. 
Inevitably  cases  will  arise  from  time  to  time 
where  adjustments  may  be  required. 

In  addition  to  our  increased  grants  to  school 
boards,  we  have  provided  substantially 
greater  assistance  for  municipal  roads,  hos- 
pitals, health  and  welfare  services,  with  the 
result  that  our  total  assistance  for  municipal- 
ities, school  boards  and  other  associated 
agencies  in  this  coming  fiscal  year  1960-1961 
will  amount  to  no  less  than  $342.7  million. 
Now  this  is  an  increase  of  $27.8  million  over 
that  provided  in  1959-1960,  and  it  is  a  16- 
fold  increase  in  the  last  17  years. 

Now,  sir,  those  are  very  striking  figures.  I 
introduced  the  budget  in  this  House  16  years 
ago  in  1944.  At  that  time,  the  assistance 
for  school  boards  was  a  little  over  $8  million, 
this  year  $166.5  million.  The  total- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  pretty  stingy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  well,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member,  it  is  good  management. 

The  total  assistance  for  municipalities 
including  education,  16  years  ago  in  1944, 
was  about  $18.5  million,  and  the  amount  this 
year— and  I  want  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  mark  this  because  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  in  a  moment— is  no  less 
than  $342.7  million. 
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Now,  I  would  say  this,  sir,  and  I  say  this 
perfectly  frankly,  that  this  province  is  giving 
every  ounce,  everything  it  can  to  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  school  boards. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Is  this  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  budget  speech,  or  is  he 
speaking  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  this  is  not  another 
speech. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  this. 
Today  over  30  per  cent,  of  our  budget— now 
that  is  capital  and  everything  else— is  being 
allocated  for  the  support  of  local  services  as 
compared  with  19  per  cent,  of  17  years  ago. 
However,  in  terms  of  provincial  revenue— 
that  is  when  we  get  the  cash  in  the  till,  you 
understand— our  municipal  aid  programme  is 
now  absorbing  45  per  cent,  of  our  income. 
In  other  words,  from  every  dollar  bill  we  get 
in  the  till,  we  have  to  take  45  cents  of 
that  to  put  into  the  municipal  account.  That 
is  what  $342.7  million- 
Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  It  is  not  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  know,  but  it  is 
hard  to  satisfy  some  people  and  the  hon. 
member  is  among  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  going  to  come  to  that 
in  a  moment. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  this  is  an 
impressive  proportion  as  compared  with  less 
than  18  per  cent,  allocated  17  years  ago,  or 
16  years  ago  in  the  budget  I  mentioned.  The 
growth  of  our  assistance  has  not  only  enabled 
local  services  to  be  expanded,  but  has  also 
strengthened  local  institutions  and  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  participate  actively  in 
our  development,  without  having  to  impose 
what  would  be  completely  catastrophic 
burdens  if  that  had  not  been  done. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  I  was  very 
interested  in  reading  today's  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  On  page  5  I  see  that  Ontario  pay  in 
our  schools,  to  primary  and  secondary 
teachers,  is  luring  high  school  teachers  from 
the  city  of  Montreal.  Now,  I  just  point  out 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  policies  which  are  far- 
reaching  beyond  belief,  when  we  look  at  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

Now,  sir,  at  the  same  time— and  I  say  these 
words  now— it  must  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  revenues  of  this  province,   as  they 


are  now  constituted,  will  not  enable  us  to 
continue  to  make  increases  in  grants  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  in  recent  years.  We  must 
have  additional  sources  of  revenue  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  educational  challenge. 

Now,  I  mentioned  this  afternoon,  in  con- 
nection with  speaking  of  our  universities,  that 
in  my  first  budget  the  amount  we  provided 
was  $4  million.  Today  it  is  $28.5  million  or 
$29  million,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
demands  are  going  to  be  overwhelmingly 
greater. 

Now,  I  think  we  might  as  well  recognize 
that  fact— and  this  is  a  good  time  to  make 
this  little  speech  hon.  members  across  have 
been  referring  to.  I  repeat  that  we  must 
have  additional  sources  of  revenue  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  educational  challenge. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  federal-provincial  conference  which 
will  be  held  this  summer,  commencing,  I 
believe,  on  July  25,  firm  in  our  resolve  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  revenue  needs,  not 
only  of  the  province  itself,  but  also  of  the 
school  boards  and  the  municipalities. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  province 
cannot  go  ahead,  without  an  expansion  of 
revenue,  and  absorb  a  greater  percentage  of 
school  boards  and  municipal  outlays.  In 
fact,  this  province  cannot  go  beyond  45  per 
cent,  and  do  the  job  that  we  should  do  in 
other  directions. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  and  I  re- 
assert it  now,  that  our  problem  in  this 
province  stems  from  expansion  and  growth. 
Since  I  introduced  that  first  budget  16  years 
ago,  our  province  has  become  half  as  large 
again,  population-wise,  as  it  was  at  that 
time. 

It  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  suggest  that 
this  province  can  continue  to  operate  with  an 
inadequate  and  unfair  apportionment  of 
personal  income  and  corporation  taxes  which 
have  now  persisted  over  many  years. 

By  Constitution,  these  revenues  belong  to 
us  as  much  as  they  do  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  good  time  to  assert  that.  By 
Constitution,  again  I  say,  these  revenues 
belong  to  the  province  as  much  as  they  do 
to  the  federal  government.  Actually,  in  all 
fairness  and  equity,  50  per  cent,  of  them 
belong  to  the  province.  We  have  not  asked 
for  that,  although  in  all  justice  we  should. 

We  have  proposed  a  fair  apportionment, 
which  then  would  mean  that  this  province 
would  have  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of 
belt-tightening  to  get  through.    The  problems 
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we  are  met  with  today  in  education  are  just 
a  proof  of  not  only  the  necessity  of  our 
situation,  but  also  of  our  just  requirements. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  If  John 
says   "No,"   then   what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  make  any  apology 
for  stating  anywhere  that  our  just  require- 
ments are  an  apportionment  of  the  direct  tax 
field,  on  a  basis  that  will  enable  the  prov- 
inces and  the  municipalities  of  this  country 
to  carry  on  their  business.  Now,  I  am  not 
retreating  from  that  one  iota. 

I  make  this  as  a  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us 
what  he  is  not  retreating  from?  I  mean  this 
in  all  seriousness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  retreating  from 
my  position  in  connection  with  the  unreal- 
istic, unjust  treatment  we  have  received  from 
Ottawa.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  partic- 
ular government,  because  I  would  say  with 
this  particular  government  they  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  do  a  good  job,  and  I  am 
satisfied  they  will. 

When  I  look  at  the  treatment  that  this 
province  has  received  in  the  past,  I  retreat 
not  one  iota  from  anything  I  have  said  about 
it,  including  the  Massey  Hall  speech  which 
was  a  very  good  speech. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  driving  at  is  this:  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  answer  this  question?  Is  he  cur- 
rently satisfied  with  the  15,  15,  50  formula? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  told  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  that  I  thought  I  would 
have  to  revise  that  in  the  light  of  the  change 
in  the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  and  some 
other  things  of  that  sort,  so  that  I  would  say 
the  15,  15  and  50  formula  is  only  a  symbol. 
I  want  justice  for  Ontario.  That  is  what 
I  am  after. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,  sure,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  event  that  the  meeting 
in  July  produces  no  readjustment,  has  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  any  other  plans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  always  cross  these 
bridges  when  I  come  to  them.  But  I  am 
satisfied  to  say  that  I  have  always  felt  that 
Canadian    problems    should    be    solved    by 


Canadians  who  are  prepared  to  meet  together 
in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  good  job  will  be  done. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
If  the  Opposition  supports  us  now,  instead  of 
the  position  they  took  3  years  ago,  we  may 
have  more  success. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  The  hon. 
members  across  were  talking  altogether  from 
the  federal  standpoint  saying  that  we  were 
unreasonable  3  years  ago.  Now  I  am  just 
showing  that  we  are  consistent.  The  Liberal 
hon.  members  should  come  over  and  get  in 
our  boat. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  whether  his  representation  at 
Ottawa  will  be  directed  solely  toward  a  more 
equitable  division  of  these  3  sources  of 
revenue;  that  is  personal  income  tax,  cor- 
poration income  tax  and  tax  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  have  a  few  other 
things  to  say  to  them  down  there,  too,  I  am 
not  saying  this  would  be  everything.  I  might 
have  a  few  other  things  to  say  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  this  House  that  one  of  the  crying  needs  of 
this  province  is  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  government  grants.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  has  always  supported  me  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  I  say  that  this  is  funda- 
mental. We  started  on  this  work  some  3 
years  ago,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  turning  back.  If 
further  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  relieve  real 
estate,  they  must  be  taken  equitably,  and  the 
steps  cannot  be  taken  equitably,  unless  We 
face  up  to  the  problem  which  is  implicit  in 
these  estimates. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  this  year  we  will  be 
distributing  to  muncipal  agencies  from  our 
revenue  some  $342.7  million.  This  distribu- 
tion cannot  be  fair  and  equitable  unless  it  is 
done  with  a  common  yardstick,  and  that 
common  yardstick  must  be  arrived  at  by 
means  of  equalized  assessment. 

There  are  some  municipalities  in  this  prov- 
ince in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  finance 
on  government  grants.  If  there  is  going  to 
to  be  any  equity  this  has  to  end,  and  we 
propose— as  we  did  3  years  ago—to  follow 
this  through  to  its  conclusion. 

For  example  I  was  much  interested,  last 
summer,  in  going  to  a  municipality,  not  a 
large  one,  and  there  was  a  motel  Which  had 
been  erected,  and  I  found  that  the  assessment 
of  that  motel  was  a  mere  pittance. 
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I  asked,  "Why  would  you  do  that?  Why 
would  you  assess  like  that?"  The  answer  I 
got  was:  "Well,  if  we  assess  on  that  basis, 
we  get  higher  grants  for  roads  and  for  schools 
and  what-not." 

Now  that  situation— remember  this— there 
are  some  municipalities  in  this  province  that 
we  pay,  for  instance,  road  grants  up  to  85 
per  cent.,  school  grants,  90  per  cent.,  92  per 
cent,  in  some  cases. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  and  it  is 
probably  natural  enough  when  we  look  at  it, 
that  perhaps  the  system  which  was  in  vogue 
up  to  3  years  ago  was  one  which  led  munici- 
palities to  say:  "Well,  here,  let  us  forget 
about  assessment;  after  all,  let  us  go  through 
the  motion,  we  can  get  the  majority  of  our 
grants  from  the  government  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  our  assessment  is  low." 

The  equalization  of  assessment  ends  that 
matter.  We  urge  municipalities  to  assess 
according  to  the  provincial  manual,  it  is  in 
their  own  interests,  and  we  propose,  in  any 
event,  to  make  our  distribution  of  grants  on 
the  basis  of  equalization  of  assessment.  This 
will  take  out  most  of  the  urges  that  presently 
exist  in  some  municipalities  to  under-assess 
and  to  claim  larger  grants. 

We  propose  to  introduce  equalized  provin- 
cial assessment  into  all  provincial  government 
grants,  which  will  then  mean  that  our  1,000 
municipalities  will  assess  to  value  as  they 
should,  and  this  in  itself  will  make  a  tremen- 
dous difference  in  municipal  revenues.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver)  asked:  "Why  do  you  not  make  that 
mandatory?" 

If  we  were  to  make  that  mandatory  in  one 
year,  or  two  years,  or  three  years,  we  would 
be  running  against  the  adjustments  we  are 
met  with  here  today.  I  think  they  are  inevi- 
table, and  we  might  just  as  well  make  them— 
the  adjustments  today  are  not  100  per  cent, 
correction  of  that  matter.  They  have  brought 
the  secondary  schools  up  to  full  assessment. 
But,  with  the  public  and  separate  schools, 
there  is  something  still  to  be  accomplished 
although  we  have  taken  a  very  large  step  in 
this  particular  year. 

I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  adjust- 
ments in  the  subsequent  years  are  going  to 
be  painful  at  all.  I  think  this  is  the  year  in 
which  we  bring  about  the  readjustment. 

If  we  look  at  the  grants,  we  will  see  that 
they  are  around  $19  million  or  $20  million 
more  than  last  year.  In  some  cases,  in  bring- 
ing about  this  readjustment  and  getting  to 
a  yardstick  that  is  fair  and  equitable  in  the 


province,  we  realize  that  there  are  going  to  be 
some  difficult  cases.  When  I  say  "difficult," 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  so  difficult, 
I    imagine,    when    we    get    down    to    them. 

One  municipality  I  was  concerned  with 
involves  a  matter  of  about,  say,  $8,000  or 
$9,000— now  that  amount  in  a  little  munici- 
pality is  a  considerable  item,  but  this  is  one 
of  that  type  of  municipality  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Now,  I  think  we  can  support  that,  and  the 
increased  assessment  that  that  municipality 
will  get,  by  a  better  form  of  assessment  in 
the  years  to  come.  They  already  recognize 
that  this  will  "take  the  heat  off,"  and  will 
enable  us  to  get  down  to  some  equity. 

Now  there  have  been,  I  noticed,  tre- 
mendous misunderstandings.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  the  city  of  Ottawa,  for 
instance,  and  they,  on  the  basis  of  their 
calculations,  felt  that  they  were  going  to  meet 
a  tremendous  loss.  But  I  think  in  both  separate 
and  public  schools  they  actually  are  up  about 
$100,000  or  $120,000  in  both  cases.  Now  I 
am  satisfied  that,  where  these  readjustments 
provide  difficulties,  we  can  take  care  of  them. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members,  it 
is  very  difficult  and  very  faulty  to  take  a 
particular  case  for  this  reason. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  heating  systems  of 
our  rural  schools.  I  think  we  make  grants 
for  heating  systems.  Well,  hon.  members 
can  readily  see  that  there  may  be  a  big 
repair,  or  there  may  be  a  big  bill  in  one  year 
that  runs  the  grant  up  in  one  particular  year, 
perhaps  last  year,  and  this  year  the  normal 
grant  would  have  been  very  much  less.  Now, 
those  things  have  to  be  taken  under  considera- 
tion. 

Then  again,  there  are  cases  where  perhaps, 
there  were  large  debenture  payments  which 
were  applied  last  year,  and  are  off  this  year. 

Now,  all  of  those  things  enter  into  the 
picture.  But  I  feel  that,  in  doing  what  we 
have— that  is,  putting  a  floor  under  the  normal 
payments  of  last  year— that  we  relieve  this 
situation  of  any  difficulties,  and  we  really 
get  down  then  to  a  basis  where  we  can 
build  a  firm  and  good  grant  structure  in 
which  our  dollar  has  the  same  value  in  every 
municipality  in  this  province,  instead  of 
having  about  a  thousand  different  values. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  a  very  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  why  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  rate  manual  mandatory, 
because  in  some  instances  there  would  cer- 
tainly  be   discrepancies.     I    agree   with    that 
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explanation.  But  might  I  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  that,  perhaps  after  a  certain  period  of 
time— maybe  5  years  from  now— there  should 
be  some  indication  that  the  use  of  the  manual 
should  be  made  mandatory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  certainly  think  so. 

Now,  I  think  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  would 
agree  with  this.  Once  we  provide  a  provincial 
equalized  assessment,  and  we  adjust  road 
grants  and  school  grants  to  those,  then  we 
remove  the  last  obstacles  to  making  the 
manual  a  mandatory  thing  of  the  province. 
I  think  that  is  what  it  should  be.  I  cer- 
tainly  agree  with   the   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  address  another  question  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  I  think  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  after  the  budget  came  down,  that  if 
he  does  not  get  the  money  he  expects  to 
from  Ottawa  he  might  be  forced  to  resort  to 
regressive  means  of  taxation.  I  wonder  if  that 
statement  was  in  fact  correct,  and  if  that  is 
still  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  feeling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  I  said  at  that  time 
was  that  the  province  should  not  be  driven 
into  regressive  taxation  by  means  of  unfair 
and  unjust  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the 
tax  problems. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  answer  from  Ottawa  in  July  is  no,  would 
the  province  be  driven  into  regressive  means? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  cross  those  bridges 
when  we  come  to  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question?  With  regard  to  the  figure  for  the 
Metro  Toronto  school  board,  where  I  believe 
he  indicated  the  increase  this  year  is  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $1  million— $1,084,000  was 
the  way  I  got  it  down— does  that  include  the 
amount  that  is  payable  for  capital  that  they 
paid  out  of  revenue  last  year? 

I  believe  that  last  year  Toronto  paid  $3.5 
million  of  capital  expenditures  out  of  revenue, 
which  would  bring  a  grant  of  about  $1.6 
million  or  something  like  that.  This,  of 
course,  is  much  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  debentured  the  $3.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  this  figure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  includes  what  the  hon.  member  is 
mentioning.  But  I  will  just  point  out  that, 
when  he  is  dealing  with  that  $1,084,000  in 
the  secondary  schools,  it  does  not  include  the 
payments  that  will  be  made  direct  to  the 
individual  area  board,  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  Metro  payment  in  its  appearance. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Was  that  figure  that  I  was 
telling  the  hon.  Minister  about  also  in  pay- 
ment of  the  $1.6  million  for  capital?  What 
I  am  getting  at  is  that  there  actually  is  no 
increase    if   it   is   included. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  let  us  include  it. 
Certainly  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting  that 
we  are  cutting  them  down  by  the  same 
amount  I  am  telling  him  we  are  increasing 
them  approximately,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  also  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Since 
I  have  sat  in  the  House  here,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  some 
comments  to  make  after  the  hon.  Ministers 
themselves  present  their  remarks  previous  to 
the  estimates  being  taken. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  quite  an  explanation  to 
make  to  the  province  of  Ontario  in  regards  to 
education,  or  whether  it  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  has  been 
in  his  position  only  a  few  short  months  and 
he  wanted  to  stress  this  a  little  stronger. 

However,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  on  his  appointment, 
and  also  his  hon.  predecessor  for  the  work 
that  he  did  for  this  province  for  the  past 
several  years.  I  will  make  comments  on  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  remarks  as  time  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  14  years, 
Ontario's  population  has  increased  from 
4.093  million  in  1946  to  over  6  million  in 
1959.  I  am  always  amazed  at  this  statement 
that  they  bring  up  that  we  gave  this  certain 
amount  17  years  ago,  but  they  never  seem 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  population  has 
increased  by  quite  an  excess,  and  also  that 
the  revenues  of  the  province  have  increased 
to  quite  a  point.  Naturally,  if  the  revenues 
and  the  population  have  increased,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  grant  that  they  are  going 
to  give  to  the  various  departments  must  be 
increased.  Nowhere  has  the  impact  of  this 
tremendous  increase  in  population  been  more 
evident  than  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  1946  the  total  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  was  666,858,  representing 
about  16.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  province.  In  1959,  the  total  enrolment 
had  reached  an  all-time  high  of  1,319,225, 
or  close  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  province. 

This  phenomenal  growth  has  created  unpre- 
cedented financial  problems  for  the  municipal 
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taxpayers  in  providing  new  schools,  additional 
teachers,  and  increased  maintenance  and 
administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  greatest  challenge 
the  government  has  to  meet  today  and  must 
continue  to  meet  in  the  future.  Never  have 
we  seen  such  an  equal.  Qualified  persons 
in  all  branches  of  education,  whether  it  be 
elementary,  secondary,  technical  or  univer- 
sity, are  needed.  How  the  government  of 
this  province  meets  this  challenge  is  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Repeatedly,  we  have  been  told  that  this 
province  leads  in  the  field  of  education.  Let 
us  examine  whether  this  is  true  or  not.  We 
are  told  that  the  province  has  increased  its 
grants  every  year  to  the  point  where  this 
year  they  are  giving  $19  million  more  than 
last  year. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  increased 
grants  have  not  been  realistic  because  they 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  education. 

In  1957,  this  government  launched  a  3- 
year  plan  involving  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  grants  formula  based  on  equalized 
assessments.  The  first  year,  grants  were 
increased  by  $19  million.  In  1958,  grants 
were  increased  by  $31  million,  and  in  1959 
by  $19,125  million. 

I  want  to  say  that  all  of  these  have  been 
helpful  to  the  municipalities.  However,  they 
did  not  go  far  enough,  because  from  1948 
to  1958  the  provincial  contribution  towards 
the  total  cost  of  education  has  decreased  by 
.47  per  cent. 

Let  me  explain  how  I  arrived  at  this.  I 
am  taking  the  figures  presented  to  this  gov- 
ernment by  the  association  of  the  Ontario 
mayors  and  reeves,  last  December. 

In  1948,  the  municipal  levy  for  education 
was  $52,450,296,  and  the  provincial  grants 
were  $35,025,000  for  a  total  of  $87,475,296, 
or  the  provincial  grants  were  40.03  per  cent, 
of  total  cost. 

In  1949,  the  municipal  levy  was  $61,431,968, 
and  the  provincial  grants  were  $38,708,000; 
the  percentage  of  the  provincial  grants  was 
38.62  per  cent. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  for  the  years  1950- 
1951-1952  and  so  forth.  I  want  to  say  that  it 
did  drop  down  a  lot  in  1956.  The  municipal 
levy  was  $165,796,905,  and  the  provincial 
grants  were  $81,201,000,  which  was  a  pro- 
vincial percentage  of  32.87  per  cent. 

In  1958,  it  was  39.56  per  cent. 

This  contribution  by  the  province  towards 


the  total  cost  of  education  was  even  lower 
in  1959. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
of  the  increased  grant  in  1959  on  the  muni- 
cipal taxpayer,  the  association  of  Ontario 
mayors  and  reeves  canvassed  various  cities, 
towns  and  townships  throughout  Ontario  to 
ascertain  municipal  levies  for  education  in 
1958  and  1959. 

Replies  from  132  municipalities  show  that 
their  levies  for  education  in  1958  totalled 
$147,268,868,  which  represented  73.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  all  municipal  educational 
levies  in  that  year. 

For  1959,  the  same  municipalities  had 
levied  the  sum  of  $177,318,216  for  education. 
The    total   municipal   levy   for    Ontario   was 

$241,249,273. 

So,  if  we  add  the  total  provincial  grant  of 
$150,340,000,  it  makes  a  total  provincial 
education  cost  of  $391,589,273  for  1959. 
Using  the  percentage  formula,  the  province 
paid  in  grants  38.39  per  cent,  of  this  pro- 
vincial cost. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself  said  that  this  was  around  45  per  cent, 
to  48  per  cent.  This  is  not  so,  because  these 
are  correct  figures  that  I  have.  This  figure 
of  38.39  per  cent,  was  1.17  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1958. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can 
the  province  claim  that  it  is  paying  a  larger 
share  of  education?  I  say  that  the  municipal 
taxpayer  is  still  bearing  an  increased  share  of 
the  educational  cost  of  this  province.  There 
has  been  no  alleviation  for  them. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  in  the  very  first  few 
remarks  that  he  made,  quote  a  certain  muni- 
cipality in  the  province  where  the  grants 
would  be  increased  this  year  from  what  they 
were  last  year. 

In  the  past  10  days,  I  have  made  two  visits 
to  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration, or  does  the  calculation  of  the  grants. 
I  was  there  Friday  morning.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman) 
accompanied  me.  I  brought  in  some  of  the 
figures  of  the  boards  around  my  area  and  I 
asked:  "Is  this  true  or  not?" 

To  quote  the  words  of  this  man,  at  that 
time,  he  said:  "Mr.  Belanger,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  calculate  anything  of  the  grants  at 
the  present  time  because  we  have  not  received 
the  necessary  information  to  do  the  calcula- 
tion." And  still,  at  the  present  time,  the 
hon.  Minister  will  stand  up  and  say  that  these 
municipalities  will  receive  an  increased  grant. 
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Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  who  are  we  supposed  to  believe? 
Who  are  we  supposed  to  believe  when  this 
man,  on  Friday  morning,  told  me  that  it  was 
an  impossibility  to  figure  out  the  grants  at  the 
present  time?  I  say,  that  somebody  some- 
where is  certainly  out  of  place,  and  I  do  not 
know— I  would  like  to  quote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  calling  either  myself  or  the  officials 
of  my  department  into  question. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  asking  the  question: 
"Who  are  we  to  believe?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member  had 
listened  to  my  speech,  the  statement  that  I 
read,  he  would  know.  And  that  is  exactly 
why  I  read  it. 

I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  reading  in  the 
House,  but  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  record 
exactly  what  I  said.  I  will  just  find  this,  and 
I  think  it  will  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question: 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
computations  are  all  based  on  figures 
supplied,  in  the  most  part,  by  telephone 
from  the  municipalities  concerned  and  will 
be  subject  to  any  variation  resulting  from 
alteration  in  the  final  audited  figures. 

Now,  I  put  that  in  specifically  because  I 
cannot  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  any  single 
figure  I  read  to  the  hon.  members  here  this 
afternoon,  and  I  also  said  I  have  had  certain 
estimates  made  of  the  actual  amount  of  dollar 
grants  to  various  municipalities. 

I  said  that  I  hope  that  the  figures  that  I 
quote  will  give  the  hon.  members  some  idea 
of  where  the  increase  is  going.  I  did  not 
put  these  figures  forward  as  being  accurate, 
and  they  will  all  be,  in  due  course,  adjusted 
when  the  final  grants  are  computed. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say 
that  either  I  am  wrong  or  the  members  of  my 
department  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  did  not  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  department  were  wrong,  nor  did 
I  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  was  wrong,  all 
I  asked  was,  "Who  are  we  supposed  to 
believe?"     That  is  all. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  article  which  I 
found  in  the  London  Free  Press  last  Friday, 
an#  this  is  entitled,  "Cut  London  School  Aid 
by  :$63,145": 

London's  board  of  education  will  get  a 
reduced  grant  this  year  from  the  province, 


while  the  separate  school  board  grant  will 
be  higher  than  last  year. 

The  amount  the  board  will  get  has  been 
cut  by  $63,145  from  that  received  in  1959, 
and  the  man  with  the  reddest  face  around 
Queen's  Park  is  the  hon.  John  P.  Robarts, 
Minister  of  Education  from  London,  who 
laughingly  admits  that  he  was  a  little  more 
than  surprised  when  the  departmental 
officials  came  up  with  the  figures  for  his 
home  city. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  again,  that  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned because  I  have  here— and  I  could 
bring  more  than  this,  but  I  am  just  going  to 
mention  a  few— that  I  still  believe  that  the 
grants  of  the  municipalities  are  going  to  be 
lower  this  year,  because  everybody  is  quite 
concerned.  And  when  they  say  that  it  is  a 
very  complicated  affair  to  figure  the  grants, 
it  is  not,  according  to  the  officials  or  the 
secretaries  of  the  board,  who  have  been  doing 
this  type  of  work  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  a  very,  very  easy  affair 
to  calculate. 

In  fact,  when  the  announcement  came  out, 
the  various  school  boards  in  my  city,  and 
also  the  suburban  boards,  got  together  just 
by  phone  calls,  and  they  could  figure  out 
what  their  own  grants  were  going  to  be  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here— this  is  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  of  March  26  in  regard  to  Port 
Arthur,  headlined: 

School   Grant   Policy   Mostly   Double- 
Talk,   Board  Chairman   Said. 

I  quote: 

The  Ontario  government  was  accused 
by  school  board  chairman  Kenneth  McGrey, 
today,  of  political  double-talk  on  educa- 
tional grants. 

Mr.  McGrey  said  an  increase  in  the 
board's  municipal  tax  levy  had  been  made 
necessary  by  an  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
provincial  educational  grant.  "This  is  the 
worst  piece  of  political  double-talk  to  come 
out  of  Toronto  in   a   long  time,"  he   said. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  House 
repeatedly,  in  response  to  Opposition  ques- 
tions, that  no  board  of  education  in  Ontario 
would  suffer  from  decreased  grants  in  1960. 
"Provincial  educational  grants  in  the  Port 
Arthur  school  board  this  year  actually  has 
decreased  by  $46,000  from  last  year,"  he 
said. 

Additional  or  increase  in  cost  of  educa- 
tion   for    which    government    grants    were 
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expected    had    raised    the    possible    deficit 
to  $136,000. 

The  chairman  complained  that  the  board 
had  the  problem  each  year  of  guessing 
at  the  amount  of  government  grant.  In 
preparing  estimates  this  year,  I  consider 
the  government  gave  the  indication  an 
additional  $19  million  would  be  spent  on 
education  by  the  province  and  assumed  a 
7  per  cent,   increase  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mayor  Norman  R.  Wilson  said  the  revised 
1960  budget  of  the  board  of  education 
might  mean  an  increase  of  4  mills  in  the 
tax  rate.  The  new  grant  formula  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  com- 
plicated the  issue.  The  new  formula  means 
that  grants  to  Port  Arthur  were  reduced. 

Here  is  one  that  I  have  read  which 
appeared  on  Saturday,  March  26,  in  the 
Brantford  Expositor- 
lion.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  just  one 
question?  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
realizes  that  all  this  is  irrelevant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  said  that  if  any  of  the 
boards  are  down  we  intend  to  bring  them  up 
to  last  year's  rate.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
had  this  prepared  before  I  made  my  state- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  any  of  it  really  has 
much  relevancy  now. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  the  hon.  Minister  tells  me 
that  this  is  irrelevant,  then  I  tell  him  that  such 
municipalities  as  Brantford,  Port  Arthur, 
Windsor,  St.  Catharines,  and  Welland  are  still 
very  concerned.  So  are  such  municipalities  as 
the  ones  right  here  in  Toronto,  and  Gait, 
Niagara  Falls,  Pembroke,  Ottawa,  Brockville, 
Kitchener,  and  Hamilton. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  of  these,  but 
I  have  them  here,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister 
tells  me  they  are  not  quite  concerned,  I  say 
that  they  are  quite  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
said  that  we  will  insure— in  fact,  this  is  the 
statement  I  made: 

If  any  board  receives  less  dollars  this 
year  than  it  did  last  year,  including  the 
grants  in  the  normal  fashion,  we  will  insure 
that  they  do  not  fall  below  last  year's 
figures. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  would  say  this  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  even  if  we  have  to 
wait  till  June  or  July  or  August,  after  his 
staff  does  the  computations,  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  loss  of  these  municipalities  in  their 
grants  will  be  more  than  the  increase  in  grants 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  made  this  year.   In 


other  words,  what  they  will  have  lost,  from 
what  they  were  supposed  to  have  received, 
on  a  per  pupil  basis,  from  1959  to  1960,  will 
be  more  than  the  increase  in  grants  the 
province  is  to  give  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  1943  hon.  Mr.  Drew 
said  that  they  would  assume  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  education  in  this  province.  And 
never  have  they  lived  up  to  that  statement 
or  that  promise  that  they  made  in  1943. 

I  will  leave  the  question  of  grants  and 
go  into  some  other  field  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  I  want  to  see  how  the  province 
is  meeting  the  demand  of  teachers  to  take 
care  of  the  double  enrolment  of  1946  in  the 
elementary   school. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education,  there  were  1,081,649  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  September  1959, 
an  increase  of  54,051  pupils  over  1958.  There 
were  approximately  35,000  teachers  to  take 
care  of  this  large  enrolment. 

Officials  of  the  department  say  that  some 
4,000  teachers  leave  teaching  every  year  due 
to  retirement,  marriage  and  going  to  other 
employment. 

Some  5,951  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
teachers'  colleges  in  the  autumn  of  1959.  Of 
this  number,  4,200  are  expected  to  graduate. 

Now,  when  we  subtract  the  number  of 
teachers  leaving  the  profession— that  is,  4,000 
—from  the  4,200  who  will  graduate,  it  leaves 
200  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Assuming 
that  the  increase  in  enrolment  is  the  same  as 
1959-some  54,000  pupils-it  means  that  200 
teachers  are  to  take  care  of  54,000  pupils  or 
one  teacher  for  every  270-pupil  increase. 
This  is  certainly  an  impossibility.  No  teacher 
can  take  care  of  270  pupils. 

What  must  be  done  to  overcome  this? 

The  government  has  had  to  offer  6-week 
courses  to  grade  12  pupils,  and  place  them 
in  charge  of  classes  of  students;  they  have 
had  to  issue  letters  of  permits;  they  have  to 
recruit  married  women  who  have  been  away 
from  teaching  for  years  or  again  seek 
unqualified  people. 

This,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  poor  state 
of  affairs  for  a  province  which  prides  itself 
on  its  educational  standard.  There  has  to  be 
a  better  plan  to  secure  qualified  teachers. 

At  an  education  meeting  last  week,  we 
were  told  that  rural  areas  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  number  of  these  unqualified 
teachers.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  article 
that  appeared  here  in  the  press.  It  gave  a 
statement  by  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Watson  of 
Innerkip,    appearing    before    the    committee, 
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claiming  rural  school  children  are  not  getting 
the  quality  of  education  given  in  urban 
centres. 

She  suggested  more  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  department  might  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

She  said  too  that  country  school  principals 
are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  fully  qualified 
elementary  teachers,  and  suggested  that  with 
more  inspectors,  the  rural  teacher  would  get 
the  proper  supervision  and  guidance  needed. 
Mrs.  Watson  said  she  hoped  the  matter  would 
go  before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
cabinet. 

At  an  education  meeting  last  week,  we 
were  told  also  that  more  bursaries  and 
interest-free  loans  would  be  made  available 
to  graduates  of  grade  12  and  13  students  to 
help  them  attend  teachers'  colleges.  We  were 
told  that  the  province  does  this. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  publicized 
enough.  Only  $14,500  is  appropriated  for 
this  recruitment.  We  know  that  the  province 
has  set  aside  $3  million  to  help  bursaries  and 
loans.  Of  that  amount,  only  $545,870  was 
used,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,454,230,  which 
was  unexpended. 

I  say  that  there  should  be  a  recruitment 
programme  carried  on  in  high  schools  by 
department  officials,  and  they  should  offer 
these  plans  to  the  students.  It  is  not  publi- 
cized enough.  As  long  as  they  offer  these 
6-week  courses,  the  students  will  take  the  easy 
way  to  achieve  earning  power  with  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  only  human 
nature. 

I  have  given  hon.  members  a  picture  of 
the  conditions  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  the  picture  is 
even  worse,  so  much  so  that  even  depart- 
mental officials  are  quite  concerned.  When 
we  consider  that  the  majority  of  these  teachers 
have  an  experience  of  5  years  or  less,  it 
shows  that  there  is  quite  a  turnover  of 
teachers  in  these  schools. 

An  official  of  the  Ontario  school  trustees 
council,  Professor  Bartlett,  reported  that  from 
1,100  to  1,200  teachers  will  be  needed 
annually  for  the  next  6  years  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  enrolment.  Yet,  in  attendance 
at  the  Ontario  college  of  education  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  were  581  students,  to  take  care 
of  a  need  of  1,100  to  1,200  teachers  annually. 
These  were  enrolled  in  the  various  courses 
leading  to  high  school  assistants,  library,  voca- 
tional and  industrial  arts.  And  still,  all  of 
these  do  not  graduate. 

At  this  same  meeting  it  was  mentioned  that 
there   was    a    lack   of   trained    specialists   for 


rural  secondary  schools.  These  went  to  Metro 
or  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  had  to  take 
what  was  left. 

Dr.  Barrett  of  the  Ontario  teachers  federa- 
tion suggested  that  summer  courses  should 
be  given  in  northern  Ontario  as  well  as  south- 
ern Ontario,  because  many  find  it  a  financial 
burden  to  attend  courses  in  southern  Ontario. 
We  must  congratulate,  however,  the  hon. 
Minister  for  having  the  clairvoyance  of 
introducing  summer  courses  at  Queen's  Uni- 
versity and  Western  University  for  secondary 
teachers. 

I  want  to   say  here  that  there  should  be 
more    stress    on    teaching    as    a    lifework.      I 
would   like   to   quote  from   an   article  which 
appeared  in  the  Guelph  Mercury  of  March  18 : 
Stress  should  be  placed  on  teaching  as 
a   career.      In   recent   days,   a   shortage   of 
teachers    in    the    province    has    been    very 
much    in    the    news    with    columns    after 
columns    of    "teachers    wanted"    advertise- 
ments appearing  in  the  press. 

Salaries  for  the  various  positions  vary 
quite  considerably,  according  to  the  quali- 
fications and  locations,  and  certainly  the 
young  teacher  coming  out  of  training 
college  is  given  a  wide  choice. 

Some  of  the  boards  of  education  in 
advertising,  list  attractive  salary  scales 
while  others  tell  of  the  beautiful  locations 
which  their  schools  occupy  in  the  province. 
Many  of  the  boards  have  settled  salary 
agreements  with  teachers,  and  have  been 
advertising  full  details  while  others  state 
that  negotiations  are  proceeding.  Those 
who  have  settled  agreements  will  perhaps 
be  wondering,  now  that  they  have  seen 
advertisements  from  other  boards,  whether 
they  have  been  sufficiently  generous  to 
attract  new  teachers  to  their  areas. 

With  all  this  differential  in  salary  scales, 
one  begins  to  wonder  if  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  better  if  the  government  took 
a  say  in  the  settling  of  salary  negotiations. 

In  some  other  countries,  the  government 
has  a  big  say,  and  perhaps  the  last  word 
in  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  the  teachers. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  boards  of  education 
would  like  such  a  system  here  which 
would  do  away  with  those  long  hours  in 
negotiating— perhaps  even  abuse— when  the 
matter  is  finally  settled.  Certainly,  educa- 
tion has  become  expensive. 

The  public  taste  in  education,  as  in  cars 
and  liquor,  is  expensive.  It  would  perhaps 
be  easy  to  pick  out  a  committee  which 
could  redesign  our  educational  system 
along  more  economical  lines,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  only  people  who  would 
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like  it  would  be  themselves.  The  people 
who  are  objecting  to  the  high  cost  of 
education  are  the  very  people  who  will 
be  the  first  to  object  if  there  were  any 
big  money-saving  plans  introduced. 

In  the  early  days,  teachers  met  in  secret 
to  discuss  their  salaries,  and  were  in  danger 
of  losing  their  job— or  at  least  of  losing 
any  chance  of  promotion— if  it  were  known 
that  they  were  discussing  such  a  subject. 
The  top  salary  even  for  a  principal  in  many 
places  was  $1,800  and  a  teacher  could  be 
fired  almost  without  warning  if  some  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board  didn't  like 
them. 

The  school  teacher  in  those  days  occu- 
pied a  position  somewhere  between  a 
labourer  and  a  semi-skilled  mechanic,  and 
teaching  conditions  were  anything  but 
good. 

Teachers  have  come  a  long  way  since 
those  days.  They  are  now  a  profession. 
A  good  teacher  is  a  dedicated  person.  He 
wishes  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people.  Naturally,  at 
times,  he  becomes  concerned  about  his 
income,  his  security  or  his  pension,  but 
his  main  interests  are  in  the  service  to  the 
young  people. 

The  people  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  their 
laurels  with  regard  to  the  teacher  shortage. 
People  active  in  the  home  and  school 
organizations,  parents  generally,  and  the 
public  should  continue  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  encourage  the  right  type  of  young 
people  to  consider  teaching  when  thinking 
of  a  career. 

When  the  country  needs  so  many 
teachers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high 
standard  of  teaching  is  retained,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  accept  teachers 
who   should  hold  better   qualifications. 

In  the  hon.  Minister's  report,  it  is  stated 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  enrol- 
ment in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  build- 
ing of  new  schools,  there  is  an  internship 
plan  in  supervision  to  train  elementary  school 
inspectors.  Since  1955,  62  teachers  have 
been  placed  with  experienced  inspectors  for 
a  two-week  period  of  internship.  For  this  the 
department  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  trying 
to  meet  a  needed  requirement. 

However,  I  would  say  to  this  government 
that  unless  they  raise  the  pay  of  these  inspec- 
tors, they  will  have  a  hard  time  to  attract 
good  qualified,  reputable  men.  When  a  salary 
of  $7,000  is  offered,  and  teachers  are  offered 
up  to  $9,100  in  most  municipalities,  they  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  find  takers  for  their 
offers. 


I  would  now  like  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regards  to  courses  of  study. 

In  my  maiden  speech  in  this  House,  I  stated 
that  there  should  be  a  provincial  uniformity 
of  the  courses  of  study  for  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  There  was  too 
much  laxity  in  this.  The  number  of  letters 
and  comments  that  I  received  from  educators, 
boards  and  even  inspectors— let  alone  parents 
—in  favour  of  this,  certainly  proved  that  I  was 
on  the  right  track. 

Too  many  parents  complained  about  the 
cost  of  textbooks  that  they  have  to  procure 
every  year  to  meet  this  inefficient  way  of 
educating  their  children.  Moreover,  if  the 
parents  move  from  one  locality  to  another, 
the  child  finds  that  he  is  either  ahead  or 
behind  the  students  of  his  new  environment. 
This  should  not  be. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  strict 
regimentation  for  all  subjects.  The  basic 
subjects  like  arithmetic,  English  composition 
and  grammar,  spelling,  history  and  geography 
are  the  ones  which  should  be  a  basic  course 
of  study  throughout  the  whole  province. 
Others  could  meet  local  conditions. 

These  subjects  and  what  should  be  taught 
should  be  decided  by  teachers'  associations, 
because  they  are  the  people  who  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  implementation 
of  a  province-wide  curriculum,  the  reintro- 
duction  of  high  school  entrance  examination 
is  possible.  Again,  I  say,  not  like  the  old 
form  of  entrance  exam,  but  based  on  the 
basic  subjects  only.  Even  in  the  high  schools, 
grade  12  exams  should  be  reintroduced  on  a 
province-wide  basis. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  emphatic,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  uniformity  of  curriculum,  text- 
books, high  school  entrance  exams  and  grade 
12  exams  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
parents  of  the  school  population  of  this 
province. 

I  have  some  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  these  until  such  a  time  as 
the  vote  estimates  are  brought  up. 

I  do  want  to  mention  this  though,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  regard  to  junior  vocational 
schools,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  carried  some 
startling  articles  with  pictures  of  the  condi- 
tions of  junior  vocational  schools  in  Toronto. 
It  would  be  a  humanitarian  service  if  The 
Department  of  Education  was  to  look  into 
this,  and  offer  assistance  to  place  these  much- 
needed  schools  in  a  better  condition.  Then 
I  say,  why  should  this  stop  at  Toronto  and 
Hamilton? 
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Again  I  would  like  to  quote  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  "Now"  column  of  the 
Windsor  Star  on  March  7,  1960: 

Could  it  be  too  much  attention  is  centred 
on  chasing  Russians  in  the  production  of 
scientists?  Not  enough  is  given  to  the 
salvaging  of  discarded  material  in  the 
school  system's  lower  grades.  Some  recent 
statistics  in  this  latter  problem  are  eye- 
openers  or  ought  to  be. 

On  March  3  we  quoted  these  figures  by 
C.  D.  Rendall,  superintendent  of  secondary 
education  in  Ontario: 

Out  of  any  group  of  100  grade  9  pupils, 
only  78  will  move  on  to  grade  10;  55  to 
grade  11;  46  to  grade  12;  and  24  to  grade 
13;  and  only  12  of  the  latter  will  receive 
grade   13  diplomas. 

Lack  of  ability,  will,  and  parental  dis- 
cipline were  given  as  the  reasons. 

That  wastage  is  bad  enough,  but  can 
be  supplemented  by  an  even  worse 
statistic.  In  many  instances,  the  reason  is 
obvious,  the  pupil  just  has  not  got  the 
mental  capacity  or  capability  to  go  any 
further  any  faster.  So  he  hangs  on  until 
the  school  leaving  age  of  16  is  reached. 

After  that,  you  can  use  your  own  imag- 
ination to  arrive  at  what  happens  to  those 
unskilled,  semi-illiterate  young  people  in 
later  years. 

It  will  indicate  a  few  of  them  can  beat 
the  odds  and  make  good.  Some  will 
become  low-paid  drudges  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Others  may  look  for  shortcuts 
to  easy  living  and  conclude  the  handiest 
is  a  gun. 

Delinquency  can  be  ignored  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  what  becomes  of  these  cast- 
offs.  They  are  not  mental  cases,  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  They  can't 
absorb  book  training,  but  many  of  them 
still  have   natural   gifts. 

It  is  society's  responsibility  to  insure 
that  they  get  the  opportunity  to  develop 
those  gifts,  rather  than  dump  them  uncere- 
moniously on  the  labour  scrap  heap  or  the 
street.  Junior  vocational  schools  are  the 
remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  has  tried 
to  show  the  people  of  Ontario  that  they  will 
have  a  surplus  for  the  year  1960-1961. 

They  have  done  this  by  cutting  services, 
grants,  raising  automobile  licence  fees,  motor 
mechanic  fees,  prices  on  beer,  liquor,  and 
so  forth.  When  this  government  says  that 
there  is  no  increase  in  taxation  this  year, 
to  me  this  is  pure  falsehood.    To  have  done 


this,  at  the  expense  of  the  education  of  this 
great  province,  is  something  that  they  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  live  down.  Never,  in  my 
experience  as  a  voter  have  I  seen  the  like. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  told 
me  some  time  ago  that  it  was  unusual  to 
have  municipalities  set  their  mill  rate  so  early 
in  the  year,  I  would  say  to  him  that  he  does 
not  understand  the  workings  of  municipal 
government.  The  longer  they  delay  the  set- 
ting of  their  mill  rate,  the  more  they  will  have 
to  pay  in  interest  to  the  banks  for  short-term 
borrowing,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  services 
of  the  municipalities. 

By  bringing  in  our  mill  rate  early  in  the 
city  of  Windsor,  we  have  been  able  to  cut  this 
interest  from  $33,000  annually  to  around 
$18,000,  a  saving  of  $15,000.  This  is  a 
saving  that  we  have  passed  on  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  want  to  assure  this  House  that  The 
Department  of  Education  spends  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  budget  of  the  province  and 
needs  very  close  supervision.  Education  is 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  every  parent  of  this 
province.  They  want  good  administration, 
which  is  not  done  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  with  this  age-old 
remark,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, we  are  once  again  faced  with  a  familiar 
problem  that  has  been  recurring  all  through 
the  session  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  through 
previous  sessions.  That  is  the  problem  of 
revenue  in  this  province. 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  chose  the 
occasion  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education's 
estimates  to  state  his  position  on  the  question 
of  revenue.  He  stated  what  I  think  most  of 
us  expected,  that  he  is  going  to  lay  the 
problem  squarely  in  Ottawa's  lap. 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  that 
approach,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  we 
should  be  realistic  enough  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  going  to  solve  our  revenue 
problem  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  obtaining 
sufficient  revenues  for  education,  as  well  as 
other  matters. 

The  federal  government  finds  itself  in  quite 
substantial  difficulty  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  not  our  function  here  to  determine  why  that 
is  so,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  surely  beyond 
question.  Therefore,  to  expect  that  the 
government  is  going  to  go  down  to  Ottawa 
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this  July  and  come  back  with  enough  money 
to  solve  the  educational  problem  and  the 
highway  problem,  to  mention  only  two,  is 
completely  unrealistic.  The  sooner  we  get 
over  that  Alice-in- Wonderland  type  of  think- 
ing the  better. 

I  hope,  and  expect  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  some  adjustments  will  be  worked  out 
with  Ottawa.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
I  certainly  hope  so.  But  to  think  that  we  are 
going  to  get  enough  money  from  Ottawa  to 
meet  anything  like  our  needs  here  is  quite 
unrealistic.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman— I  have 
submitted  it  before  in  this  session  and  I 
submit  it  again— that  it  is  high  time  the 
provincial  government  itself  faced  up  to  the 
revenue  problem.  They  have  to  find  more 
money  from  sources  within  the  province, 
quite  apart  from  any  federal  grants,  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  increasing  challenge 
of  problems  such  as  education. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  have  stated,  that 
educational  grants  have  been  increasing  in 
this  province  at  quite  a  significant  rate.  It  is 
also  quite  true,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  pointed  out— and  as  many, 
many  others  have  pointed  out  before— that  the 
promise  of  1943  has  never  been  lived  up  to. 
We  have  never  reached  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  education  in  the  province. 

I  believe  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
administration,  the  government  struggled  up 
to  about  40  per  cent,  or  even  somewhat  higher 
than  that,  and  then  the  percentage  slid  away 
back  to  not  much  more  than  30  per  cent. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  quite 
welcome  trend  in  the  other  direction.  I 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  province 
is  paying  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  primary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion in  this  province.  This  unquestionably 
involves  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amount 
of  money  spent,  significant  as  it  is,  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  educational  problem  in 
the  province,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  problems  of  small  home  owners  whose 
taxation  for  educational  purposes  is  in  many 
cases  quite  unreasonable  and  quite  burden- 
some. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  out  any  general  case 
that  the  people  are  crushed  under  the  burdens 
of  taxation  for  education.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  purpose  for  which  people  should 
be  taxed,  than  for  education.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  an  unfair  portion  of  the  burden 
is  falling  on  people  who  are  small  home 
owners  and  are  least  able  to  carry  it.   There- 


fore  we   just   have   to   find   new   sources   of 
revenue  for  education. 

I  am  not  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  or  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  that  they  can  pull 
money  out  of  a  hat.  I  realize  they  have 
a  very  acute  problem.  But  the  fact  still 
remains  that  we  do  have  to  find  more  money, 
and  I  would  say  substantially  more  money, 
for  education  than  we  are  now  spending.  We 
are  just  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  we  are 
going  to  get  that  money  from  the  federal 
government  in  anything  like  the  amount  that 
is  required. 

Like  most  other  people  in  this  province— 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  his  officials  are  included  in  this 
group,  but  with  their  possible  exception— I  am 
more  than  a  little  confused  about  the  changes 
in  grant  policy  that  have  been  announced  for 
the  current  year.  I  will  therefore  not  attempt 
to  discuss  them  in  any  detail. 

I  accept  the  proposition  that  it  is  desirable 
to  base  grants  on  equalized  assessment,  and 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
very  difficult  to  implement  such  a  policy,  and 
that  there  are  problems  of  adjustment  that 
will  be  quite  acute.    That  I  recognize. 

But  I  was  a  little  concerned  at  the  assurance 
given  by  the  hon.  Minister  a  little  earlier, 
when  he  said  that  no  school  board  this  year 
would  get  less  money  in  grants,  less  actual 
cash  in  grants,  than  it  got  last  year. 

That  statement,  which  he  repeated  on  two 
or  three  occasions  and  which  always  came  out 
the  same,  made  no  allowance  for  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  the  school  boards  may 
be  faced  with.  Therefore,  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  dollars  and  cents  can  in  fact  be  a 
reduction  in  the  grant  per  pupil. 

I  understand  from  the  Toronto  Metro 
people— now  this  is  information  I  got  from 
them  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  maybe 
they  have  taken  another  look  at  it,  and  no 
doubt  the  situation  is  changing  so  far  as  their 
understanding  of  the  new  system  is  concerned 
—but  from  the  figures  they  gave  me,  it  would 
appear  that  the  grants  they  will  get  this  year 
in  Metro  Toronto  will  be  about  $2  million 
less  than  the  grants  they  would  have  got  if 
last  year's  rates  had  been  applied  to  this  year's 
school  population. 

I  cannot  take  any  more  responsibility  for 
that  figure  than  to  say  that  that  is  what  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  school  board  have 
told  me,  after  having  discussed  it  with  their 
officers.  That,  I  think,  is  a  rather  serious 
problem,  because  they  also  pointed  out  to 
me   that   in   drawing   up   their   budget,    and 
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after  all  they  are  hard  at  work  at  it  right 
now,  they  were  counting  on  getting— not  the 
same  amount  in  dollars  and  cents— but 
approximately  the  same  amount  per  pupil  as 
they  got  last  year.  They  were  working  on 
their  budget  on  that  basis,  and  they  now 
find  they  are  about  $2  million  short  of  what 
they  had  hoped  to  get. 

That  is  one  municipality,  the  largest  in 
the  province.  They  are  certainly  very  con- 
cerned about  the  situation,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  other  municipalities  are  faced  with 
the  same  sort  of  problem. 

That  matter,  at  any  rate,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  repeat 
again  that  I  appreciate  his  problems  in  trying 
to  change  our  grant  system  to  a  uniform 
assessment  basis,  which  is  a  sound  basis.  I 
realize  he  has  real  difficulties  there. 

But  it  would  appear  that,  unless  there  is 
a  very  large  degree  of  misunderstanding  in 
some  of  the  local  school  boards,  the  changes 
he  is  bringing  in  this  year  are  going  to  create 
some  very  difficult  problems  of  adjustment. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  other  of  the  matters 
which  the  hon.  Minister  raised  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  at  this  time.  That  is  the  question  of  aid 
to  university  students,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  increasing  importance 
in  our  community. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me,  in 
this  House,  to  stress  the  importance  of  univer- 
sity education  in  the  society  of  the  1960's 
and  later— the  importance  not  merely  to  the 
individuals  concerned,  but  to  the  community 
at  large— of  having  trained  people.  This  has 
always  been  important  to  all  communities, 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  as 
our  society  develops. 

We  are  going  to  need  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  people,  and  I  am  not  now  just 
talking  about  technicians  or  engineers  or 
scientifically  trained  people.  I  think  it  is  at 
least  as  important  that  we  should  have  people 
trained  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social 
studies,  people  with  a  broad  cultural  training. 
I  think  that  is,  at  least,  as  important  in  a 
democratic  society.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  adequate  number  of  people  trained  at  the 
university  level,  it  is  imperative  that  univer- 
sity facilities  and  other  facilities  of  higher 
education  should  become  available  to  all 
classes  in  the  community.  That  has  not  been 
true  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  true  right  now. 

I  believe  that  the  Ontario  section  of  the 
national  federation  of  Canadian  university 
students  presented  to  the  government  a  week 
or   two   ago   the   brief  which   I  hold   in  my 


hand  here.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
extracts  from  this  brief,  because  I  think  they 
deal  with  matters  which  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  this  Legislature. 

The  government  has  not  given  any  indica- 
tion of  what  consideration  it  has  given  to 
these  matters.  But  I  think  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  should  give  full 
consideration  to  some  of  the  problems  raised 
here. 

At  one  point  in  their  brief,  the  federation 
of  university  students  cited  figures  from  the 
survey  of  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics 
entitled  "Student  Income  and  Expenditure, 
1956-1957."  They  quoted  that  survey  as 
indicating  that,  in  the  year  under  review,  it 
cost  a  student,  on  the  average,  $993  to  attend 
university  if  he  was  living  at  home,  and 
$1,326  if  he  was  not  living  at  home.  That  was 
3  or  4  years  ago,  and  the  figure  is  no  doubt 
higher  since  then. 

Then  the  brief  quoted  figures  to  indicate 
the  sources  of  income  for  students,  and  it 
showed  that  in  central  Canada,  $546,  on  the 
average,  of  the  students'  income  comes  from 
savings  from  work  they  did  in  the  summer- 
time; $248  comes  from  assistance;  and  $606 
comes  from  the  contributions  of  parents.  In 
other  words,  about  half  of  the  income  that  the 
students  obtain  in  order  to  finance  their  way 
through  college  comes  from  parents,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  balance  comes  from 
money  they  earn  in  the  summertime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  average  for 
every  student  regardless  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  quite  agree,  and  it  probably 
does  not  refer  to  any  particular  student,  but 
an  average  I  suppose  is  the  only  means 
whereby  we  can  digest  these  figures. 

Then  there  is  another  table,  a  little  further 
down,  which  I  think  is  very  enlightening, 
showing  the  homes  from  which  the  current 
crop  of  university  students  come.  This  table 
shows  that  the  parents  of  25.7  per  cent,  of 
the  students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  proprietors  or  managers,  and  the  parents 
of  24.9  per  cent,  are  professional  people.  In 
other  words,  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  students  now  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  come  from  the  homes  of  proprietors 
or  managers  or  professional  people.  Yet, 
those  groups  together  constitute  only  a  little 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

So  it  is  quite  obvious— although  no  doubt 
the  situation  is  better  than  it  was  15  years 
ago— that  the  majority  of  our  university  stu- 
dents are  coming  from  the  more  well-to-do 
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homes,  the  homes  of  people  in  occupational 
categories  that  get  substantial  incomes,  and 
that  the  other  homes  are  providing  a  much 
smaller  percentage  in  relation  to  their  num- 
bers of  university  population. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has  ever 
demonstrated,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  true,  that 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  proprietors, 
managers  and  professional  people  are  on  the 
average  any  more  intelligent  than  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  working  people  and  farmers. 
Or  if  we  want  to  get  away  from  averages, 
there  is  no  greater  proportion  of  particularly 
gifted  people  among  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  economically  better  off  groups  than 
there  are  among  those  who  are  not  so  well 
off  economically. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
demonstrates  pretty  conclusively  that  we  are 
losing  a  lot  of  talent  in  this  community,  and 
the  community  is  losing  a  lot  of  talent 
because  it  is  still  not  easy  for  children  coming 
from  families  in  the  lower  income  groups 
to  get  to  university,  even  though  they  may 
have  the  capacity  to  benefit  from  university 
training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect— it 
certainly  was  true  in  my  day  which  was  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  suspect  it  is  still  true- 
that  some  of  the  students  who  come  from  the 
higher  income  groups  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  off  in  some  other  type  of  training  than 
in  university  training.  They  are  just  cluttering 
up  the  institutions  in  some  cases,  not  the 
majority  by  any  means,  but  in  some  cases. 

I  think  we  should  be  working  more  and 
more  towards  making  capacity  and  desire  to 
benefit  from  the  training  the  major  considera- 
tion, or  rather  the  sole  consideration,  in 
entrance  to  university  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  rather  than  the  economic 
status  of  the  individual. 

I  know  that  people  will  say  that  the  poor 
young  boy,  who  is  really  anxious  to  get  to 


university,  can  get  there,  and  there  have 
undoubtedly  been  a  great  many  who  struggled 
through  university  at  great  personal  dis- 
advantage. But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  them  to  get  there,  and  if  they 
are  to  get  there,  it  is  usually  on  the  basis 
of  working  in  the  summertime  and  working 
even    during    their    school    term. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
develop  a  new  concept,  that  when  a  student 
goes  to  university,  he  does  not  go  there  to 
work  as  a  dishwasher  in  a  restaurant  or  some- 
thing like  that,  he  goes  there  to  get  an 
education.  The  more  we  can  do  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  work  in  the  summer- 
time, but  instead  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
studies,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  pointed  out  that 
the  amount  that  is  being  paid  for  scholarships 
and  bursaries  has  increased.  That  is  com- 
mendable, but  it  is  still  true  that  a  pretty 
small  proportion  of  students  benefit. 

The  brief  that  I  referred  to  indicates  that, 
at  the  present  time,  only  14  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  getting  any  assistance  at  all.  So 
we  are  still  far  from  having  sufficient  in 
the  way  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  to 
assist  students  through  the  universities.  I 
would  say  that  we  could  also  build  up  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  idea  for  the  third-class  honour 
students,  the  fellows  who  do  not  qualify  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries.  All  that,  I  think, 
requires  a  very  great  extension  of  funds  over 
what  is  now  available.  The  question  is  not: 
"Can  we  afford  it?"  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  is:  "Can  we  afford  not  to  get  these 
students  through  university?"  We  will  cer- 
tainly impoverish  our  community  in  the  future 
if  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  university 
education. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

(continued) 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  living  today  in  an  age  of  intellectual 
rebirth,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  doing 
so  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 

We  are  presented  with  challenges  which 
we  must  meet  and  overcome,  as  legislators 
and  taxpayers  in  this  jet  age,  in  the  revamping 
of  our  curricula  in  accord  with  the  times,  and 
the  changing  of  our  tax  structure  to  meet  the 
bill  which  is  going  to  be  increased  immeasur- 
ably. 

All  levels  of  government— federal,  provin- 
cial and  municipal— must  share  in  providing 
the  funds  with  local  autonomy,  of  course, 
being  preserved. 

We  have  already  established  in  Ontario 
the  profession  of  teaching  because,  under 
The  Teaching  Profession  Act,  1954,  a  teacher, 
regardless  of  educational  achievements  or 
experience  or  certification,  is  a  professional 
person  under  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

But  we  must  have  more  adequately  trained 
teachers,  top-drawer  persons,  paid  competi- 
tively with  other  professions,  business  and 
industry.  Nothing  but  the  best  should  satisfy 
us  in  that  particular. 

Now,  with  this  changing  world,  too,  we  are 
only  a  few  short  hours  away  from  the  remo- 
test corners  of  the  world,  and  we  must  have 
an  extension  of  our  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. We  must  have  a  realistic  programme 
not  only  for  the  gifted,  but  for  the  slow 
learner  also,  so  that  each  child  is  stimulated 
to  his  full  potential.  We  must  be  concerned 
definitely  with  the  fundamental  human  values, 
never  forgetting  in  our  system  of  education 
the  worth  of  the  individual.  Also  we  must 
provide  broader  facilities,  particularly  in  our 
courses  of  study  and  our  guidance  pro- 
grammes. These  must  be  enlarged  so  that 
fewer  children  drop  out  of  school. 

In  the  realm  of  higher  education,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  all  estimable  and  intellectually 
competent  pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike,  have 


the  opportunity  to  advance.  In  these  chang- 
ing times,  too,  adult  education  must  be 
enlarged  and  encouraged.  And  we  in  this 
Legislature  must  aim  to  inform  our  people 
of  the  major  role  that  education  plays  in  this 
free  society  of  ours. 

The  report  of  the  hon.  former  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Dunlop),  last  September,  indi- 
cates that  progress  continues  to  be  made  in 
meeting  the  teacher  requirements  in  our 
elementary   and  secondary  schools. 

I  point  out,  however,  to  this  House  that 
the  teachers'  federations  are  opposed  to 
relaxations  by  the  government  of  the  require- 
ments for  qualifications  as  a  teacher.  They 
have  rebelled  against— and  continue  to  rebel 
against— any  move  that  would  certify  summer 
school  trainees  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of 
higher  educational  attainments. 

I  was  interested  today  in  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  Montreal  are 
coming  here  because  of  higher  salaries.  I 
point  out,  too,  that  they  are  coming  here 
because  there  are  not  enough  qualified 
teachers  apparently  in  Ontario.  That  is  why 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  employment 
for  these  teachers  from  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

I  understand  that  some  improvement  is 
expected  in  the  educational  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  our  teachers'  colleges  next 
September.  I  notice  that  the  public  school 
men's  teachers  federation,  at  their  meeting 
in  December,  had  referred  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  offered  special  scholarships  to  the 
students  of  grade  13  with  a  certain  average, 
and  unfortunately  there  were  very  few  that 
qualified. 

Now,  it  is  encouraging— I  understand  from 
the  officials  of  the  department— that  more 
and  more  grade  13  students  are  showing 
interest  in  the  teaching  profession.  As  hon. 
members  know,  in  this  jet  age,  this  complex 
society  of  ours  demands  trained  and  educated 
brains,  and  that  education  and  training  is  the 
job  of  our  schools  and  universities.  But  to 
achieve  that  aim,  of  course,  we  must  have 
scholars  as  teachers,  because  scholarship  is 
the  lifeblood  of  our  system. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
has  referred  to  the  growth  of  universities  and 
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the  rapid  increase  in  our  school  population, 
with  the  consequent  necessity  for  more 
schools  of  higher  learning.  We  in  northern 
Ontario  are  making  plans  to  meet  that  influx. 
Hon.  members  saw  today  in  this  House  the 
culmination  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  Sudbury  district.  We  in 
Nipissing  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
Nickel  Belt,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  the 
new  university  will  grow  and  prosper  and 
fulfil  the  function  which  its  planners  have 
envisaged. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must  inform 
this  House,  too,  that  we  in  northeastern 
Ontario  have  visions  of  our  own.  Some  12 
years  ago  a  committee  was  formed,  and  it 
was  dormant  for  a  while  but  is  now  active 
again.  I  point  out  to  this  House  that  this 
fall  we  shall  open  first-year  university  courses 
at  the  North  Bay  College,  in  conjunction  with 
the  northeastern  university  committee. 

I  noticed  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  of  March  8.  It  referred  to  Laurentian 
University  which  has  recently  been  formed 
and  it  said: 

It   is   better   to  have   strong   universities 

than  a  score  of  limping  pygmy  colleges. 

I  suppose  the  Star  would  class  our  first-year 
university  at  North  Bay  as  a  limping  pygmy 
college,  but  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that 
it  will  not  always  be  so.  I  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  many  of  the  great  universities  of 
this  province  and  this  world  have  started  as 
just  limping  pygmy  colleges. 

The  general  attitude  of  our  committee,  at 
the  present  time,  is  that  affiliation  with 
Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury  is  not  desir- 
able. In  summing  up  this  point,  I  point  out 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  we  are 
committed  to  a  slow  but  thorough  develop- 
ment, building  on  a  strong  foundation,  and 
we  were  guided  in  our  steps  by  the  senior 
officials  of  the  various  governments.  Also, 
we  had  the  blessings  of  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Eglinton  when  he  was  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Teacher  training,  recruitment,  and  curri- 
culum are  the  important  problems  in  the  field 
of  education,  but  financing  is  of  paramount 
importance.  We  had  some  discussion  about 
that  this  afternoon  through  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Belanger)  and 
also  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself.  I  shall 
not  dwell  too  long  on  this,  except  to  say  that 
the  basis  of  distribution  of  our  new  pro- 
gramme is  the  use  of  a  provincially  equalized 
assessment  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  grants  more  equitable. 

Hon.  members  will  note  that  the  provincial 
grants  in  1958  were  $128  million  compared 


to  approximately  $198  million  from  municipal 
taxation.  In  other  words,  the  provincial 
grant  was  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

In  this  regard,  I  notice  in  figures  provided 
by  the  Canadian  teachers  federation,  the 
research  people,  that  Ontario  was  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  provinces  in  that  regard,  just 
above  Saskatchewan. 

The  problem  with  municipal  finances  is 
that  they  lean  heavily  on  the  property  owner 
for  revenue.  As  a  result,  real  estate  is  paying 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  education.  It  is 
high  time  that  Ontario  gave  real  study  to 
educational  costs. 

I  notice  that  last  year,  at  one  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  of  this  province  (Mr.  Roberts)  spoke 
about  school  costs,  and  he  suggested  a  system 
styled    after    that    in    use    in    Great    Britain. 

Since  1920  Great  Britain  has  had  a  system 
which  has  relieved  home  owners  from  the 
burden  of  taxation.     He  said: 

I  hope  that  studies  that  lie  ahead  will 
result  in  our  finding  a  fair  method  of 
distributing  these  costs. 

In  Ontario,  the  real  estate  bore  practically 
the  whole  cost  until  about  15  years  ago,  when 
a  new  policy  was  introduced.  Apparently,  it 
is  mentioned  here  in  brackets  that,  although 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  mentions  studies, 
there  is  no  specific  study  of  tax  sharing  under- 
way at  the  present  time.  It  is  time  that  there 
should  be  one. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  land,  school 
boards  should  consider  their  planning  of 
buildings,  and  the  department  should  also, 
as  was  mentioned,  I  think,  by  the  members 
of  the  delegations  from  northern  Ontario 
recently  in  regard  to  the  plans  for  schools. 

Recent  discussion  about  public  school 
finances  has  tended  to  centre  around  a  con- 
cept referred  to  as  "foundation  programme.,, 
The  term  has  reference  to  the  level  of  school- 
ing which  is  regarded  as  basic  and  essential 
for  every  child  in  Canada. 

This  programme  would  tend  to  provide 
for  every  child  the  highest  type  of  educa- 
tional programme  consistent  with  available 
financial  resources,  first  on  a  provincial  and 
eventually  perhaps  on  a  national  level. 

The  Royal  commission  on  public  school 
finance  in  Nova  Scotia  touched  on  that.  I 
shall  not  go  further  into  it,  except  to  say 
that  the  programme  has  been  studied  by  the 
Canadian  schools  trustees  association  since 
1951  and  this  association  decided  to  have  a 
school  finance  research  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazerte. 
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In  a  report  to  the  Canadian  school  trustees 
committee  on  finance,  the  research  committee 
recommended  that  the  federal  government 
assist  each  province  in  raising  the  level  of  its 
foundation  programme  to  an  exceptional 
Canadian  standard. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  spoke  to  us  about 
the  federal-municipal  conference  and  another 
source  is  federal  aid  for  education.  We  do 
get  federal  aid  now  from  public  funds  for 
technical  education,  also  in  grants  for  Domin- 
ion-provincial bursaries.  The  objection,  of 
course,  has  been  in  the  past,  the  province's 
jealous  control  of  education. 

There  is  a  great  conference  in  education 
going  on  in  Washington  at  the  present 
moment,  and  President  Eisenhower  has 
recommended  things  that  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  us,  too,  rather  than  direct  grants— 
for  capital  costs,  matching  grants  for  counsell- 
ing and  encouraging  students,  testing  of 
abilities,  federal  scholarships  and  so  on.  The 
most  important  thing  is  the  testing  programme, 
which  would  spot  people  way  back  in  the 
lower  grades. 

There  are  thousands  of  able  students,  who 
leave  high  school  each  year  without  going  on 
to  college,  and  the  idea  is,  once  they  are 
identified,  then  the  local  schools  could  keep 
their  eyes  on  those  particular  pupils. 

There  is  another  thing  I  think  we  could 
get  rid  of  in  our  own  schools,  too.  Get  rid 
of  the  loafers.  Speed  up  instruction  in  the 
elementary  grades,  reduce  the  number  of 
years  necessary  for  matriculation.  We  could 
have  two  shifts  a  day,  one  staff  and  two 
groups  of  students.  I  notice,  too,  that  just 
recently  we  have  had  the  idea  of  the  12- 
month  school  year. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Kirk,  the  president 
of  Columbia  University,  which  has  mostly  to 
do  with  college  education.  But  I  think  this 
might  refer  to  all  types.  He  says  that  it  is 
an  ironical  commentary  on  our  colleges,  pre- 
sumably the  incubators  of  progressive  ideas, 
that  they  are  operating  on  a  schedule  geared 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  Four  years  still 
is  the  prescribed  period  for  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  sciences,  despite 
decisive  evidence  that  such  a  leisurely  pace 
falls  far  short  of  utilizing  efficiently  the  stu- 
dent's capacities  or  capabilities  of  the  school 
facilities.  I  think  we  could  take  that  lesson 
home  here,  too,  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Now,  in  September  1951,  disturbed  about 
these  conditions,  the  Canadian  research  com- 
mittee   on    practical    education    published    a 


report  which  was  the  outcome  of  a  4-year 
survey.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was 
Mr.  Hugh  Crombie  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers education  association,  with  the  late 
Dr.  Althouse,  chief  director  of  education, 
sitting  in  as  vice-chairman. 

The  committee  concluded  that  our  schools 
should  set  as  their  aim  the  development  of 
good  citizens,  and  should  seek  to  help  the 
pupils  to  develop  various  understandings,  and 
each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  work  to 
the  level  of  his  attainment.  No  plan  will, 
however,  work  without  good  teachers,  and 
therefore,  as  its  priority,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  securing  and  maintenance  of  a 
supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

Then  there  were  a  number  of  improve- 
ments suggested,  and  basic  to  me  was  the 
recommendation  that  fundamental  skills  and 
sound  work  habits  should  be  the  aim,  rather 
than  development  of  highly  specialized  skills. 

Now,  some  of  us  in  the  field  of  education— 
and  fortunately,  many  out  of  it— are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  schools  of  the  province 
have  failed,  and  are  continuing  to  fail,  in 
preparing  a  large  proportion  of  us  for  the 
very  practical  necessity  of  earning  a  living. 
The  curriculum,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  be 
organized  for  those  of  average  or  above 
average  ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  these  responsibil- 
ities for  the  correction  of  the  curriculum  were 
transferred  to  the  local  boards  since  the 
release  of  the  Hope  commission  report  in 
1950.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
specially  adapted,  or  terminal  courses  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  benefit  from  the 
regular  courses,  and  for  those  who  are  in 
school  only  because  the  law  says  they  have 
to  be  there  until  they  are  16. 

Now  the  doors  were  opened,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  1950,  the  barriers  let  down,  when  the  high 
school  entrance  examination  was  abolished. 
I  do  not  now  register  objection  to  the 
recommendation,  but  I  do  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts) 
that  schools  have  been  flooded  with  pupils 
of  the  type  that  I  mentioned  above,  and  it  is 
absolutely  futile  to  direct  these  into  regular 
courses  of  secondary  schools. 

For  many  years,  progressive  thinkers  have 
maintained  that  the  high  school  should  not 
be  merely  a  college  preparatory  institution. 
This  is  common  sense.  Consider  this.  One 
hundred  pupils  enroll  in  grade  9.  Twenty-two 
may  finish  high  school.  Three  graduate  from 
college. 

The  feeling  is  widespread  that  our  second- 
ary school  curriculum  is  not  wholly  adequate 
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for  present-day  needs,  and  that  it  should  have 
a  wider,  more  practical  basis.  At  the  con- 
ference on  education  in  1958,  there  was  a 
resolution  put  down  which  pointed  out  there 
were  3  courses— matriculation,  high  school 
diploma,  and  general  course.  In  general,  the 
delegates  were  in  agreement  that  planning, 
testing  and  guidance  should  begin  under 
trained  personnel. 

Now,  this  resolution  was  presented  at  the 
conference.  In  brief  it  said  the  purpose  of 
the  technical  school,  as  laid  down  by  The 
Technical  Education  Act,  was  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  proposed  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  junior  executive  and  technical 
positions  in  industry  and  to  prepare  students 
for  admission  to  university  faculties  of 
engineering.  It  said  that  whereas  a  large 
number  of  students  who  had  entered  technical 
schools  were  unable  to  profit  from  the  techni- 
cal high  school  course,  and  whereas  provision 
was  made  in  The  Technical  Education  Act 
for  the  industrial  schools— not  of  a  high  school 
standard— therefore  it  be  resolved  that  courses 
of  study  should  be  planned  and  organized 
for  those  who  cannot,  or  do  not,  profit  from 
the  present  technical  high  school  course. 

That  idea  coincides  with  the  thinking  of 
Dr.  J.  B.  Seath,  who  was  the  superintendent 
of  education.  He  surveyed  the  whole  matter 
of  practical  education  in  this  province,  and 
submitted  a  very  fine  report  in  1911.  He 
foresaw  something  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  now,  and  many  of  his  suggestions 
have  a  very  modern  ring. 

.  He  deplored  the  waste  of  talent  just  as  we 
deplore  it  today.  We  have  that  situation  about 
which  Dr.  Murray  Ross  spoke:  "Human  waste 
is  inconsistent  with  democratic  ideology  and 
sound  economics,"  as  he  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  Ontario  school  trustees.  We  have 
this  wastage  and  it  is  high  time,  I  think, 
that  we  did  something  about  it. 

Again  I  go  to  this  government's  own  depart- 
ment for  support— to  Dr.  Rendall  who  was 
speaking  to  our  committee.  He  pointed  that 
situation  out  when  he  said  that  there  must 
be  another  stream;  that  we  had  the  3  types  of 
students,  the  above-average,  the  average  and 
the  below-average.  Many  of  those  should  be 
in  the  third  stream  because  they  do  not  have 
the  ability,  or  they  are  bored,  or  they  lack 
the  initiative,  or  there  is  no  motivation,  no 
challenge,  so  they  just  stay  in  school  until 
they  are  16  and  then  they  get  out. 

I  think,  in  speaking  to  our  committee,  Dr. 
Rendall  definitely  supported  this  idea,  and 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  and 
his  executive  advisors  consider   seriously  the 


expansion    of   our   trade    schools^    We    have 
several  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  newspaper  articles 
they  are  called  "snake  pits"  and  one  other 
thing  that  I  noticed  in  that  particular  article, 
was  that  there  were  quite  a  number,  in  fact 
over  100  or  more,  in  one  of  the  girls'  schools 
on  the  waiting  list.  Where  are  these  students? 
They  are  either  out  of  school,  or  they  were 
in  our  technical  schools  and  not  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  fact. 

I  suggest  strongly  to  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
with  his  specialized  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment, he  consider  seriously  the  situation,  and 
then  do  something  about  it  by  bringing  in 
more  trade  schools. 

I  spoke  in  the  committee  on  education 
about  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  books,  but 
I  shall  not  labour  this  too  much  except  to  say 
that  the  cost  is  a  serious  monetary  burden  to 
parents   and   guardians. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  he  would 
seriously  consider  the  situation,  and  survey 
what  is  happening  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  what  other  provinces  are  doing 
about  this  extra  burden  which  our  people 
have.  As  I  say  I  shall  not  discuss  this  further 
at  this  moment,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  these  trade  schools,  other 
than  the  straight  technical  schools.  Drop- 
outs continue,  and  I  suggest  that  he  do 
research  in  this  particular  problem.  As  I  said, 
I  would  go  to  his  own  superintendent  of 
secondary  school  education  to  assist  me  in 
this   particular   regard. 

In  closing,  I  touch  on  the  subject  of 
separate  schools. 

Education  just  for  the  sake  of  learning,  of 
adding  to  a  store  of  knowledge  of  either  the 
arts  or  sciences,  is  definitely  not  good  enough. 
As  we  all  know,  man  is  a  spiritual  being, 
and  he  must  be  educated  with  his  eternal 
salvation  in  view.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  separate  schools,  why  we 
have  our  separate  schools  which  draw  funds 
from  the  state  and  further  our  Roman  Catholic 
high  schools  and  colleges,  which  are  sup- 
ported mostly  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  municipal  and  federal 
taxes  which  they  pay,  Catholics  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars— and  will  continue  to  do  so 
—in  the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
high  schools. 

Now,  separate  schools  in  this  province  have 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  enrolment.  This 
is  true  of  all  types  of  schools,  but  none  is 
exploding  in  growth  as  the  Catholic  elemen- 
tary or  the  separate  elementary  schools  are. 
Enrolment     figures     quoted     in     the     hon. 
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Minister's  report  on  education  show  an 
increase  in  the  postwar  years  as  follows: 

In  the  public  schools  in  1945,  there  were 
approximately  435,000;  in  1958,  there  were 
784,000.  In  the  separate  schools,  104,000 
in  1945;  now,  243,000. 

The  increase  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
76  per  cent.,  in  the  separate  schools  the  in- 
crease is  24  per  cent.  These  figures  reveal  an 
increase  in  the  enrolment  in  the  separate 
schools  of  133  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
80  per  cent,  in  the  public  schools. 

Hon.  members  will  see  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  basic  problem  affecting  our  separate 
schools  is  an  ever-increasing  school  population 
without  a  comparable  increase  in  assessment 
representation.  Our  present  method  of 
allocating  taxes  and  property  assessment  has 
the  effect  of  industry  subsidizing  schools  in 
the  area.  Rural  school  costs  are  borne  by  the 
local  property  owners. 

As  time  goes  on,  some  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  in  this  allocation  of  industrial 
assessment,  because  of  the  unrealistic  burden 
placed  now  on  the  separate  school  system. 
This  is  a  burden  that,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  never  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  legislation  that  set  up  our  separate  schools. 

I  urge  the  government,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  particularly,  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  situation,  and  bring  down— 
or  at  least  that  the  hon.  Minister  suggest 
to  this  government  that  they  bring  down- 
enabling  legislation  so  that  the  separate 
schools  receive  a  fair  share  of  industrial  taxes. 

Another  amendment  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  long  overdue. 

According  to  the  the  Act,  only  Roman 
Catholics  can  be  separate  school  supporters, 
and  the  religion  of  the  father  is  the  governing 
factor.  In  a  mixed  marriage  in  which  the 
father  is  non-Catholic,  the  children  usually 
attend  the  separate  school,  but  his  taxes  must 
go  to  the  public  school.  This  Act,  I  think 
should  be  amended  to  permit  taxes  in  such 
cases  to  be  allotted  to  the  separate  schools 
and  follow  the  child. 

Under  the  present  system  of  provincial 
grants,  the  effect  is,  the  lower  the  assessment 
for  classroom,  the  higher  the  rate  of  the 
grant.  With  the  assessment  so  unequal,  how- 
ever, usually  the  public  school  board,  what 
with  assessment  and  provincial  grants,  has 
twice  as  much  to  spend  for  pupils  as  does 
the  separate  school  board.  So  it  is  not  likely, 
then,  that  under  existing  legislation  there  is 
going  to  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  each 
child  regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

For  example,  the  Toronto  corporation  busi- 


ness assessment  is  $1  billion.  The  separate 
schools  house  25  per  cent,  of  the  city's 
elementary  school  children,  but  they  receive 
only  1  per  cent,  of  business  and  industrial 
assessment.  I  think  that  a  good,  long,  serious 
look  should  be  taken  at  this  particular 
situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  point  out  that  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  ever  since  Confederation, 
industrial  tax  revenue  has  been  divided  on  a 
per  pupil  basis.  Such  a  system  is  long  over- 
due in  this  province.  If  present  inequities 
continue,  the  separate  school  can  only  hope 
for  larger  and  larger  provincial  grants. 

Vote   401   agreed  to. 

On  vote  402: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  where 
his  departmental  inspectors  come  in  on  these 
various  votes? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  come  in  on  vote  402,  item 
No.  1,  which  is  salaries,  and  then  item  No. 
2,  travelling  expenses;  does  the  hon.  member 
want  me  to  answer  the  rest  of  the  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  let  me  pose  my  question 
first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the 
departmental  inspectors  are  pegged  at  a  top 
salary  of  about  $9,000.  I  think  it  is  $6,000 
to  $9,000  or  somewhere  in  that  salary  range. 
Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  earlier 
today,  well,  he  read  with  great  pleasure,  the 
story  in  the  Star  tonight  that  school  teachers 
out  of  Montreal  are  clamoring  to  get  to 
Ontario  because  of  the  high  salary  scale. 

Now  this  is  most  commendable.  But  we 
have  in  The  Department  of  Education  a  group 
of  inspectors  at  a  public  school  level  and  the 
high  school  level,  who  are,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  most  able  and  most  efficient 
people.  But  there  is  a  rather  unfortunate 
thing  that  occurs,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is, 
these  people  being  paid  in  a  salary  limit  of 
$6,000  to  $9,000-and  the  figures  are  very 
rough— are  being  overpriced  by  the  depart- 
mental heads  and  by  the  high  school 
principals  in  many,  many  municipalities 
throughout  this  province. 

It  is  not  too  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  inspectors  hired  by  The  Department 
of  Education  were  the  leading  people  in  the 
educational  field.  They  were  attracted  to 
the  department  because  they  were  the  best 
people,  and  because  they  got  the  best  going 
salary. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  half-dozen 
or  more  years,  the  cycle  has  changed.  The 
inspectors  hired  by  the  department  are  not 
being  paid  competitive  salaries  with  high 
school  principals,  with  high  school  department 
heads,  and  so  on.  And  I  think  this  is  a  very 
serious  mistake  that  this  department  is 
making.  They  are  not  adequately  paying 
inspectors  who  are  expected  to  report  to  the 
department,  impartially  and  freely,  on  the 
conduct  of  principals  and  department  heads, 
in  various  collegiates  and  schools,  who  are 
getting  $4,000,  $5,000  and  $8,000  more  than 
they  are.  They  are  not  able  to  do  this  unless 
the  salary  scale  is  at  least  competitive,  and  it 
should  perhaps  be  better. 

I  wonder  whether,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  taken  this  under  any  considera- 
tion at  all,  and  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
remedy  this  situation,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
most  serious  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  For  the  information  of 
the  hon.  member,  elementary  school  inspec- 
tors' salaries  range  from  $7,800  to  $10,000. 
Secondary  inspectors  range  from  $9,000  to 
$11,000.  We  have  no  control  over  what  the 
school  teachers  get,  that  is  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation, as  hon.  members  know,  between  the 
local  boards  and  the  teachers  themselves. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
admit  that  what  the  hon.  member  points  out 
is  a  problem  which  we  have  to  face.  There 
are  other  considerations  in  being  a  school 
inspector  than  salary,  I  would  point  that  out. 
But,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  is 
a  very  large  element  of  it.  The  matter  is  under 
study,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problem 
which  the  hon.  member  points  out. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  audio- 
visual education  here. 

May  I  start  by  saying  that  teaching  is  an 
art,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important 
arts.  It  requires  skilled  personnel  and  we 
know  that  we  will  never  have  enough  top-rate 
teachers. 

Yet  there  is  one  way  of  not  supplanting,  but 
assisting  or  supplementing,  the  teachers— 
especially  in  these  days  of  shortages.  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  Detroit  are  but  3  of 
the  many  United  States  centres  which  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  medium. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  medium,  we 
have  top-rate  teachers  made  available  into 
our  schools,  available  to  a  maximum  number 
of  students.  I  am  referring  to  one  of  the 
most  effective  new  methods  of  teaching,  a 
front-row  seat  in  education.    Education  is  not 


only  information,  but  also  formation  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  classroom  and  formal 
education. 

There  are  almost  50  million  television  sets 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
been  found  by  the  centres  that  use  it,  that 
TV  is  one  of  the  most  effective  media  in  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  images  the  world  has 
ever  known.  TV  is  impersonal,  it  is  real,  it 
competes  with  parents  and  teachers  for 
respect  and  confidence.  It  presents  us  with 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  communicate,  and 
it  makes  available  a  higher  quality  of  educa- 
tion to  an  unlimited  number  of  people. 

Now  I  know  that  it  will  be  claimed  that 
it  is  too  expensive  and  too  novel,  but  unedu- 
cated  youth   are   much   more   expensive. 

My  question  is:  Has  the  department  any 
plan  to  adopt  this  new  medium  of  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  a  question  involved 
in  that.  But  I  would  be  very  happy  to  speak 
to  the  hon.  members  for  a  moment  on  this 
subject. 

The  whole  question  of  TV,  and  its  position 
in  education,  is  under  study  by  the  depart- 
ment. We  also  are  taking  advantage  of 
certain  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States. 

I  must  admit  that,  personally,  when  I  read 
the  figures  of  the  amounts  that  have  been 
spent  by  some  of  the  educational  foundations 
on  research  on  the  use  of  TV,  I  think  we 
could  probably  use  the  money  in  this  province 
to  better  effect  in  other  fields.  I  say  this 
because  some  of  their  programmes  have  gone 
up  to  the  $7  million  to  $10  million  bracket 
on  research  alone,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
worth  of  it. 

We  are  taking  a  look  at  it.  There  are 
certain  experiments  going  on  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  There  we  have  a  concentration  of 
population  that  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
warrant  the  basic  capital  expense  in  setting 
up  transmitters  and  so  on.  In  some  of  the 
more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  Ontario, 
there  is  the  great  question  of  cost.  One  might 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  financially,  it 
probably  is  not  feasible  until  our  population 
grows  to  the  point  where  we  have  greater 
concentrations  of  people  who  can  be  reached 
a  little  more  easily. 

We  do  make  quite  a  good  deal  of  use  of 
radio  and  films.  In  1959,  there  were  103,300 
screenings  with  a  total  audience  of  something 
over  5  million  students,  and  we  have  1,348 
titles  on  sound  films.  These  we  will  send 
out  to  any  schools  throughout  the  province 
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which  would  like  to  make  use  of  them.  We 
use  radio,  in  conjunction  with  the  CBC,  with 
radio  broadcasts  to  various  schools  through- 
out the  province,  and  we  have  quite  an  active 
department  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  advise  us  as  to  what  vote 
the  salaries  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  is  under,  is  it  vote  402  or  a  later 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  is  a  private 
school  operated  by  the  Ontario  college  of 
education  and  that,  I  am  told,  is  vote  414. 

The  vote,  in  fact,  goes  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  then  from  the  University  to  the 
Ontario  college  of  education,  and  from  the 
Ontario  college  of  education  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Schools. 

Now,  that  is  the  progression,  but  it  will 
come  under  vote  414. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  like  some  general  obser- 
vations at  this  point  on  University  of  Toronto 
Schools,  or  perhaps  I  will  hold  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  prefer  the  hon.  member  to 
wait  until  we  get  to  it,  and  we  can  deal  with 
all  the  questions  that  might  concern  it  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  said  this  afternoon  that  I  would 
have  quite  a  few  questions  to  ask  under  the 
votes  of  the  estimates.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  this:  How  many  inspectors 
are  under  boards?  I  mean  by  this,  who  are 
paid  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the  prov- 
ince, not  under  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. What  control  does  the  department  have 
over  these  inspectors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  108  public 
school  inspectors  appointed  by  boards,  and 
there  are  105  appointed  by  myself,  as  Min- 
ister, in  the  counties,  and  another  21  in  the 
districts.  Under  the  separate  schools,  I 
appoint  them  all.  There  are  58  elementary, 
28  secondary,  and  then  there  are  10  here 
shown  appointed  by  boards,  at  the  secondary 
level. 

I  have  to  approve  the  appointment  of  the 
inspectors  appointed  by  boards,  but  they 
operate  purely  under  the  control  of,  and  have 
their  duties  set  out  and  are  supervised  and 
so  on  by,  the  local  board  which  employs 
them. 


Mr.  Belanger:  Does  the  department  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  salaries  they  are 
paid,  or  is  it  entirely  left  to  the  boards  of 
the  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  left  to  the  local 
school  board  which  employs  them. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  their  salary  ranges  differ 
quite  a  bit  from  what  are  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment, those  who  come  under  the  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  the  figures  here  as  to  what  the 
various  school  boards  who  employ  inspectors 
across  the  province  pay  them.  But  I  might 
assume  that  they  follow  some  of  the  senior 
teacher  salaries,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  they  are  higher. 

Mr.  Belanger:  May  I  ask  another  question 
also  of  the  hon.  Minister?  When  an  inspector 
is  appointed  by  the  department,  how  many 
schools  and  how  many  teachers  come  under 
his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  told  that  each 
inspector  has  about  125  teachers  under  his 
control.  Apparently  it  will  vary  between  an 
inspector,  for  instance,  who  is  in  an  urban 
area,  where  he  has  his  classrooms  and  there- 
fore his  teachers  concentrated,  and  the  man 
in  a  rural  area  where  a  certain  amount  of  his 
time  has  to  be  occupied  with  travel  from 
school  to  school. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words,  I  would  say 
depending  on  their  territory  that  they  have, 
some  have  quite  a  few  in  a  congested  area, 
others  have  quite  a  few  covering  quite  a  large 
territory.    Am  I  right  in  saying  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  is  that  a  man  with  a  concentration 
of  classes  in  a  smaller  area  can,  in  fact,  inspect 
more  teachers  than  the  man  who  has  to  spend 
a  certain  amount  of  his  time  in  travelling 
where  the  schools  are  separated. 

Mr.  Belanger:  The  last  question  on  this 
item  is  this:  How  often  are  the  inspectors 
called  in  to  the  department  for  a  report  of 
their  inspections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  one  conference 
held  annually,  and  then  they  are  subject  to 
call  at  any  other  time  during  the  year,  and 
are  called  in  from  time  to  time  as  situations 
arise. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Here  is  my  reason  for  asking 
this,   Mr.   Chairman.     I  recall,  when  I   was 
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teaching  in  northern  Ontario,  that  I  had 
heard  some  of  the  teachers  say  up  there  that 
they  had  inspectors  that  they  had  not  seen 
for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  just  wondering  how  close  the  depart- 
ment is  sticking  to  the  principle  of  having 
the  inspectors  report  to  the  department, 
because  I  have  heard,  in  the  past,  that  there 
are  quite  a  few  schools  that  are  not  being 
inspected  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  if  we  were 
to  go  into  a  secondary  school  today,  some  of 
them  will  tell  us  they  have  not  seen  a  school 
inspector  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  hon. 
members  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  inspector 
is  working  very  closely  with  the  local  school 
board  in  all  instances.  He  is  giving  advice 
to  the  local  boards  at  all  times,  concerning 
the  schools  under  their  control.  That  is  his 
real  touch  with  the  teachers,  because— 
although  he  is  an  employee  of  this  depart- 
ment—he is  there  to  advise  the  local  school 
boards.  That  is  as  large  a  part  of  his  duties 
as  dealing  with,  and  inspecting,  the  schools 
under  his  charge. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
this.  Really  and  truly— and  I  mean  this 
sincerely— today,  very  little  time  is  left  to  the 
inspectors,  for  the  inspectorship  of  their 
territory.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of 
the  number  of  duties  that  the  inspectors  have 
to  deal  with  the  boards,  in  regard  to  their 
grants,  in  regard  to  their  expense  programme, 
in  regard  to  the  recruiting  of  teachers,  the 
reports  that  they  have  to  make  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  very  efficient  group  of  men  as 
inspectors,  and  we  feel  they  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
Indian  schools,  this  has  a  figure  of  $4,000. 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  his  department 
inspects  these  Indian  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  request  of  the  Indian  affairs  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion. They  reimburse  us  for  the  inspections 
we  do  in  the  Indian  schools.  We  do  it  only 
upon  request,  naturally,  because  the  Indian 
affairs  are  handled  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Troy:  How  many  schools  have  we? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  answer  to  that  last 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  approximately 
275   classrooms   are   inspected,    Indian   class- 


rooms,  at  the   request  of  the   Indian  affairs 
branch. 

It  is  paid  actually  on  the  basis  of  $15 
a  classroom,  and  we  pay  our  inspectors 
ourselves.  That  is  just  the  amount  that  is 
paid  to  us,  and  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
inspector's  salary.  It  is  taken  in  as  a  straight 
revenue  item  into  the  department,  whatever 
they  pay. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  the  shortage  of  elementary 
teachers  come  under  this  particular  vote?  I 
know  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  March  17, 
Dr.  Diltz  was  reported  speaking  in  regard 
to  the  shortage  in  secondary  schools,  and  then 
R.  A.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  Toronto 
teachers'  college,  said  he  did  not  believe  we 
have  caught  up  with  the  demand  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
400  more  teachers  in  training  in  the  Toronto 
area  than  last  year.  We  can  use  all  the  people 
we  can  graduate  and  we  will  need  more.  This 
is  true,  I  believe,  of  the  whole  province. 

Is  there,  or  will  there  be,  a  shortage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal 
with  this  question,  I  might  say  we  have  over 
5,000  students  who  will  graduate  from  our 
teachers'  colleges  this  year.  We  hope  that 
this  summer  coming  up  will  be  the  last 
summer  we  will  run  the  summer  courses  for 
elementary  school  teachers. 

Now  these  matters  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
view  of  the  actual  supply  of  teachers  when 
we  must  meet  it.  But  our  estimate  is  that 
we  will  commence  the  last  two-year  course 
this  summer.  We  will  have  to  run  one  course 
next  summer  for  the  second  year,  for  those 
who  take  a  course  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

But  we  feel  that  we  will  be  graduating 
enough  people  from  our  teachers'  colleges  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  emergency  sum- 
mer courses. 

We  are  reaching  a  point  where  we  are 
upgrading  the  requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  teachers'  colleges.  We  are  doing  that 
presently,  which  should  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  quality  of  the  teachers  as  they  graduate. 

I  dealt  with  that  in  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon, when  I  pointed  out  the  additional 
schools  which  had  been  built— that  is, 
teachers'  colleges— and  the  additional  teachers' 
colleges  that  we  are  planning. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  recently,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  read  in  a  note  in  the  Kenora-Keewatin  local 
paper,  it  says  that  a  school  board  in  that  area 
got  its  teachers  from  both  Ontario  and  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  and  it  went  on  to  say 
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something  which  I  did  not  relish  reading. 
Mr.  Doner  of  the  school  board  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  almost  invariably  they  found 
that  the  teachers  whom  they  got  from 
Manitoba  were  much  better  qualified  than  the 
ones  they  got  from  Ontario. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Oh,  no. 
That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regret. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  must  be  a  mistake, 
are  we  not  leading  the  world  in  this? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion about  the  very  fine  correspondence 
courses  which  the  department  makes  avail- 
able. The  question  I  am  interested  in  is,  what 
steps,  if  any,  does  the  department  take  to 
publicize  these  courses  so  that  people  who 
may  be  interested  in  taking  them  would 
know  that  they  are  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  we  really 
have  any  active  advertising  programme  to 
acquaint  anybody.  We  do  not  advertise  in 
newspapers  that  the  courses  are  available, 
but  we  are  getting  quite  a  good  return.  We 
have  a  lot  of  students  taking  them.  I  think 
that  it  is  one  branch  of  the  department  that 
is  growing. 

Is  the  hon.  member  suggesting  that  we 
should  enter  into  competition  with  the  com- 
mercial correspondence  schools,  is  that  the 
basis  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  necessarily  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  commercial  schools.  But  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  the 
people  of  the  province  if  we  would  at  least 
take  steps  to  advise  that  these  courses  are 
available. 

I  have  had  occasion,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  to  look  at  some  of  the  courses  made 
available  by  the  department.  It  appears  to 
me  that  they  are  of  a  very  high  quality,  much 
better  than  some  of  the  courses  that  are 
advertised  by  some  of  these  commercial  out- 
fits that  tell  us  that  one  can  get  his  senior 
matric  in  6  months  and  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
That  means  that  either  they  are  putting  on 
cram  courses  with  little  educational  value, 
or  they  are  just  misleading  the  public. 

When  the  department  makes  available,  at 
no  cost  to  the  student— or  at  no  fee  to  the 
student  at  any  rate— courses  which  are  of  top- 
notch  educational  quality,  I  think  it  is  a  great 


pity  that  they  are  not  advertised,  so  that 
people  who  are  interested  in  getting  their 
junior  matriculation  or  senior  matriculation 
would  take  advantage  of  these  very  fine 
courses.  That  is  just  a  suggestion  I  put  to 
the   hon.    Minister. 

I  realize  that  the  courses  are  growing 
because  people  are  hearing  about  them  by 
word  of  mouth.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people  in  this 
province  interested  in  improving  their  educa- 
tion, who  do  not  know  that  these  courses 
are  available.  They  are  paying  quite  sub- 
stantial fees  to  get  inferior  courses  from  com- 
mercial outfits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  whole  field  is  one  of  some  interest.  It 
was  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  com- 
mittee on  education. 

Just  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, as  of  March  a  year  ago,  there  were 
5,074  enrolled  in  it.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
a  country  in  the  world  that  we  do  not  send 
these  courses  to.  But  basically  these  courses 
are  designed  for  our  own  people  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  out  of  Ontario,, 
particularly  young  people  who  are  unable  to 
get  an  education  in  one  of  our  public  schools. 
Frankly,  I  doubt  that  it  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered that  we  would  develop  this  into  a 
full-blown  scheme  of  dispensing  education  in 
this  fashion,  as  opposed  to  sending  pupils 
to  schools. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  would  not  suggest  that. 
But  there  are  many  people  who  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  think  quite 
probably  the  hon.  member's  idea  is  sound.  I 
am  told  by  the  man  who  runs  this  particular 
branch  that  it  requires  a  very  great  deal  ol 
work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Certainly 
it  is  not  an  easy  way  to  get  an  education,  in 
fact  it  is  very  slow.  But  it  is  very  thorough 
as  the  hon.  member  says,  and  we  are  quite 
happy  about  it.  I  assume  that  we  will  expand 
to  meet  whatever  needs  crop  up. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman,, 
while  we  are  on  the  question  of  corre- 
spondence classes,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  tell  us  how  many  complaints  the 
department  received  last  year  concerning  the 
privately  operated  correspondence  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  certainly  have 
not  the  answer  to  that  one.  Just  a  moment. 
We  apparently  have  not  those  figures.  We 
will   get   that   for   the   hon.    member   if   the 
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complaints  come  into  this  department.  We 
will  know  of  some  place  in  the  department, 
and  we  will  get  the  information  for  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  optimism  in  the  possibility 
of  doing  away  with  summer  courses,  would 
his  optimistic  approach  care  to  carry  with 
it  a  prediction  as  to  when  we  might  expect 
in  Ontario  to  do  away  with  unqualified 
teachers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  have  no  predic- 
tion to  make. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite 
concerned  about  the  remarks  about  corre- 
spondence courses.  I  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  education  committee.  Regarding  any- 
body who  is  taking  a  correspondence  course  it 
is  very  hard  to  follow  through.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  hon.  Minister  does  know  where  the 
requests  for  correspondence  courses  come 
from— urban  areas  or  rural  areas? 

If  the  majority  does  come  from  the  urban 
areas,  I  would  say  that  perhaps,  if  they  had 
one  or  two,  or  maybe  three,  teachers  who 
would  be  selected  in  the  municipality  in  order 
to  give  help  to  those  people,  it  would  be  a 
step  forward.  I  would  ask  whether  that  has 
been  considered  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
many  of  the  people  who  take  the  correspon- 
dence courses  are  referred  to  the  department 
by  the  inspectors  who  are  working  out  in  the 
field,  and  see  the  people  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  drop  out  and  want  to  continue. 

As  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned,  we  employ 
one  director,  35  teachers  and  clerks,  249 
authors  and  markers,  and  then  some  other 
office  help. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  is  there  a  chance  we 
will  say  in  a  locality  where  we  have  these, 
whether  can  refer  to  somebody  for  any  type 
of  help  before  going  to  the  department  for 
help? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  not  provide  such 
a  service,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  school 
boards  in  some  areas  do. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  might  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  railway  school  cars  have  been  quite  a 
boon  to  areas  of  northern  Ontario.  I  notice 
in  the  estimates  of  this  year  that  the  amount 
is  $28,600,  and  in  the  previous  year  it  was 
$80,000.  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  almost 
50  per  cent,  decrease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  last  year  there  were  one  or  two  new 


cars  purchased.    That  was  a  capital  expendi- 
ture. 

Vote  402  agreed  to. 

On  vote  403: 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  regarding  the  problem  of  getting 
teachers  who  specialize  in  certain  subjects, 
particularly  these  teachers  who  teach  in  high 
schools. 

For  example,  I  understand  we  have  had  a 
very  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  quali- 
fied teachers  who  specialize  in  things  like 
physics,  chemistry,  and  so  forth.  I  understand 
that,  in  the  5  years  from  1954  to  1958  at  the 
Ontario  college  of  education  we  only  had 
one  person  who  specialized  in  chemistry. 

I  would  say  this  is  a  very  serious  situation 
for  our  whole  system,  due  to  the  importance 
that  is  placed  on  science.  And  it  has  been 
shown  that  we  have  lagged  a  long  way 
behind. 

It  is  the  hon.  Minister's  responsibility  to 
see  that  we  have  sufficient  specialists  in  our 
high  schools  in  these  various  important 
subjects. 

One  set  of  figures  that  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  in  the  1953-1954  term,  we 
had  152  specialists  attending  Ontario  college 
of  education.  But,  out  of  the  152  specialists, 
50  were  in  physical  education,  4  in  arts,  8 
in  mathematics,  4  in  science  and  then  none 
in  physics,  none  in  chemistry.  In  the  follow- 
ing 5  years,  we  only  had  one  in  chemistry. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
give  me  some  idea  of  how  many  we  had  in 
the  last  year,  and  if  he  is  doing  anything 
to  get  more  teachers  to  specialize  in  these 
subjects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1959- 
1960,  we  had  13  specialists  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  6  in  mathematics  and  8  in 
science.  Those  figures  are  actually  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  Each 
year  these  courses  bear  up  very  well  in 
comparison  with  other  courses.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  hon.  member's  figures  are 
from  but  these  are  the  actual  enrolment  in 
the  high  school  assistant  courses  at  the  Ontario 
college  of  education. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
there  is  certainly  a  dearth  of  specialists  in 
the  high  school  system  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  can  the  hon.  Minister  advise  us  what 
steps,  if  any  are  being  taken  to  overcome  this 
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deficiency,  and  I  call  it,  of  specialist  teachers 
in   our    secondary    system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  answers  to  this  question. 

We  have  a  committee  of  deans  of  various 
universities.  This  committee  is  attempting 
to  co-ordinate  the  courses  that  will  be  given 
for  summer  courses,  to  permit  our  teachers  to 
upgrade  themselves  into  various  specialties. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  provide 
that  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  through- 
out the  province  will  be  working  toward  a 
common  goal.  That  is  one  approach  that 
we  are  making  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
that  in  1961  we  also  will  institute  an  8-week 
course  in  the  summer,  which  will  be  designed 
to  permit  high  school  teachers  to  upgrade 
themselves  into  this  specialist  field  by  doing 
summer  work.  That  is  something  new  that 
has  not  been  done  before. 

The  basic  problem  is  what  courses  the 
potential  teacher  for  the  secondary  school 
is  taking  at  university,  and  how  many  of  the 
students  taking  honour  courses  will  go  into 
education  and  specialize  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

I  think  that  that  number— in  fact  we  know 
that  number— is  increasing,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  following  the  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries. 

Without  being  facetious,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  grants  the  government  is 
paying  are  in  a  large  part  going  to  increase 
teachers'  salaries.  That,  in  turn,  is  making  it 
a  more  attractive  field  for  the  honour  graduate 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  science  from 
university  to  go  to  the  Ontario  college  of 
education,  get  a  specialist's  certificate,  and 
teach  and  make  himself  a  very  good 
living. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  share  the  sympathy 
of  some  people,  who  feel  that  the  university 
could  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  that  the  Ontario  college  of 
education  does  at  the  present  time,  with 
respect  to  students  at  any  given  university 
or  at  a  few  selected  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  must  admit  that 
it  is  an  idea  to  which  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought.  I  have  not  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  decision 
in  this  matter  long  enough  to  really  come  to 
any  conclusion  that  I  could  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  tonight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  something  to  be 


considered.  But  there  are  many,  many  angles 
to  it,  and  frankly  I  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  him  what  my  opinion  would  be  at 
the  moment.  It  is  being  done  in  other 
provinces,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  studying. 
But  there  are  as  many  people  who  will  oppose 
the  idea  at  the  moment  as  there  are  who  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  encourage  the  hon.  Minister  not  to  be 
fainthearted  about  this.  We  will  never  be 
sure  that  we  are  perfectly  right  in  any 
decision  we  make,  but  certainly  some  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  some  of  the 
western  provinces  gives  us  real  food  for 
thought. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  simply  solve 
these  problems  by  saying  that  we  have  the 
best  in  the  world  by  any  means.  This  is  one 
area  wherein  some  reform  movement  will 
have  to  take  place.  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
wrong  move,  but  I  would  encourage  the  hon. 
Minister,  in  any  way  I  can,  to  experiment.  I 
would  think  that  some  of  our  universities 
are  not  only  ready,  but  anxious,  to  associate 
this  additional  facility  with  their  regular  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  can  only  assure 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  am 
not  fainthearted,  and  that  I  approach  this 
whole  problem  with  a  completely  open  mind. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  one  of 
the  outstanding  teachers,  the  former  president 
of  the  teachers  federation,  Mr.  George 
Roberts,  said  that  one  of  our  western  prov- 
inces has  increased  its  number  of  teachers, 
and  solved  this  shortage,  by  the  raising  of 
the  standards  and  making  it  harder  to  become 
a  teacher. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
province  is  that?  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Troy:  Saskatchewan.  That  is  right. 
This  then  solved,  to  some  extent,  some  of  its 
problems. 

Now,  what  does  the  hon.  Minister  think 
about  that?  Also,  is  he  satisfied  that  the 
summer  school  numbers  will  pick  up  the 
slack  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  the  projection  figures  that  we 
have,  we  think  it  will.  I  would  tell  him  that 
in  this  department  we  are  satisfied  with 
nothing.  We  approach  every  problem  from 
that  point  of  view,  yes,  that  we  can  always 
do  better,  and  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to 
approach  it. 
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The  other  thing  is  that  education  as  such 
is  a  very  mobile,  dynamic  medium,  and  we 
cannot  stand  still.  We  are  estimating  the 
numbers  that  will  come  to  the  summer  courses 
this  year  that  we  are  instituting  in  London 
and  in  Kingston.  And  we  think  that  we  will 
have  enough  students  coming  out  of  those 
courses,  plus  those  we  have  at  the  Ontario 
college  of  education,  to  meet  our  require- 
ments for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
possibly  if  the  hon.  Minister  includes  north- 
ern Ontario  as  one  of  the  features  of  training 
areas  in  the  summer  time,  he  might  get  more 
teachers  to  go  into  the  profession. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  let  us  crawl  and 
then  we  will  walk. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  in  here, 
under  the  technical  institutes,  that  there  is 
$3,012  million  appropriated.  Now  in  1959, 
I  find  that  The  Department  of  Labour 
refunded  $416,587  for  training  apprentices. 
This  represents  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditures  at  that  time. 

If  we  are  to  follow  that,  the  same  thing 
will  be  done  this  year— 20  per  cent,  of  that 
$3,012  million  represents  $602,400,  leaving 
$2,409,600.  This  is  only  about  $209,000  over 
the  1959  actual  expenditures.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask,  considering  these  times,  when  technical 
training  is  expanding  quite  a  bit,  why  this  is 
not  increased  more  than  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  the  provincial  institute  of  trades? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Technical  institutes— it  comes 
Hinder  that.     I  took  it  under  that,  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  asking  the  question 
because  I  am  told  that  The  Department  of 
Education  does  get  something  back  from 
The  Department  of  Labour— I  am  told  that— 
and  I  can  see  from  the  estimates  of  1959  that 
it  does  get  back  about  20  per  cent.  Now, 
what  this  department  has  appropriated  this 
year,  with  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  that  it  will 
get  from  The  Department  of  Labour,  it  only 
leaves  about  $209,000  above  what  it  will 
spend  under  this  heading  of  technical  insti- 
tutes over  last  year.  And  I  say  that  this  is  not 
extending  the  technical  training  greatly  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  technicians  is  very 
great. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  think,  if  I 
understand   it,   we    are    spending    a   total   of 


$3,012  million  on  technical  institutes.  Now, 
included  in  that  is  the  provincial  institute  of 
trades.  That  is  run  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Labour  for  the  training  of 
young  people  who  do  their  training  as  appren- 
tices in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
who  come  into  Toronto- 
Mr.  Belanger:  But  20  per  cent,  from  The 
Department  of  Labour  is  a  refund. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  get  $3.50  per  day 
per  apprentice  when  they  are  at  the  provin- 
cial institute  of  trades.  We  get  that  from 
our  own  Department  of  Labour  which,  in 
turn,  claims  over  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  some  portion  of  it.  But  the  actual 
number  of  these  people  coming  in,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  controlled  by  those 
industries  which  employ  them  as  apprentices 
in  their  own  municipalities.  We  really  do 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  control  over  the 
number  of  students  coming  in. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Wait  a  minute,  I  want  an 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
answer  the.  question  of  the  hon.  member,  I 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  in  that  provincial  institute 
of  trades,  a  person  must  be  in  industry,  must 
be  an  apprentice  in  order  to  get  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  one  of  the  field  workers 
in  the  Indian  affairs  branch— I  think  I  men- 
tioned this  before— is  having  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  placing  young  Indians  in  industry 
because  there  is  no  trade  school  to  which 
they  can  go.  They  have  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Manitoba,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  that  is  another  factor  in  supporting 
my  argument  before  of  increasing  the  number 
of  trade  schools  in  the  province. 

I  notice  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  concert 
tours— are  they  no  longer  popular  in  the 
schools?  There  is  a  reduction  from  $8,000  in 
1959-1960  to  $1,000  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  actually  being 
discontinued  as  they  have  been  getting  less 
and  less  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  We  have 
appropriated  $1,000  for  this  year  simply  to 
take  care  of  any  carry-over  that  might  come 
from  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the 
city  of  Windsor  appreciate  the  opportunity 
made  available  to  our  high  school  and  tech- 
nical school  students— student  graduates  that 
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is— for  advanced  technical  education.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Western  Ontario  institute  of 
technology. 

Can  the  hon.  Minister  answer  me  the 
following  question:  Are  there  any  plans  for 
the  immediate  expansion  of  that  institute  in 
our  area?    If  so,  what  expansion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  intend 
to  add  a  sufficient  number  of  classrooms  to 
provide  for  courses  for  the  third  year,  and 
the  present  accommodation  will  accommodate 
the  new  students  coming  in.  But  our  inten- 
tion is  to  operate  it  as  a  full-fledged  technical 
institute  with  three-year  courses. 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  which  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  institute  which  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  set  up  in  Kirkland  Lake  last  fall?  Is 
it  in  being  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  it  going  to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  not  provided  for 
in  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  there  any  reason  for  not  doing 
so?    I  ask  because  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  whole  question  of 
technical  institutes  is  one  of  some  complica- 
tion, and  I  am  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
committee  which  will  be  able  to  advise  me  on 
a  province-wide  basis.  We  are  getting 
requests  for  technical  institutes  from  all  parts 
of  the  province,  and  we  feel  we  have  some 
responsibility  for  establishing  them  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  where  the  facilities  will  be 
used  by  an  adequate  number  of  people. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  ask  The 
Department  of  Education  to  establish  an 
institute  and,  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
requests,  I  want  some  information.  As  I 
say,  I  am  in  the  midst,  at  the  moment,  of 
setting  up  a  committee  which  will  be  able 
to  give  me  that  advice,  so  that  when  we  do 
establish  them,  we  will  do  so  on  a  sound 
businesslike  basis. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  understand  though,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  one  at  Kirkland  Lake  was  to 
be  a  sort  of  trade  school,  rather  than  a  tech- 
nical institute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  any  discussion  on 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  took  place  before  I  was 
Minister.  But  I  am  informed  that  is  not  so, 
that  it  was  discussed  as  a  technical  institute 
similar  to  Ryerson  or  Western  Ontario  and 
Windsor  or  the  one  in  Ottawa. 


Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  know  the  guidance 
officers  in  northern  Ontario  made  a  survey, 
and  they  found,  I  think,  ample  applicants  for 
such  a  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
department  of  the  hon.  Minister  own  the 
buildings  at  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  in  regard 
to  the  technical  institutes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  own  in  Hamilton 
and  we  rent  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recol- 
lection is  that  a  year  or  so  ago,  either  the  hon. 
former  Minister  of  Education  or  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  intimated  that 
the  enrolment  at  the  provincial  institute  of 
trades  was  tending  to  drop  off.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  because  of  a  growing  disinclina- 
tion to  seek  trades  training.  What  is  the 
present  picture  in  that  connection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  enrol- 
ment is  increasing  in  all  our  technical  insti- 
tutes. That  includes  Western  Ontario  and 
Windsor,  which  has  just  been  in  operation 
for  two  years,  and  includes  Ottawa  and 
Ryerson. 

One  figure  that  came  out  of  the  committee 
on  education  when  we  were  discussing  it 
that  might  be  of  interest— that  I  found  inter- 
esting—is that  we  are  losing  none  of  our 
graduates  to  the  United  States.  They  are  all 
staying  in  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  not  the  provincial 
institute  of  trades  offering  a  different  kind 
of  course  than  the  technical  institutes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  I  see,  the  hon. 
member  was  speaking  about  the  provincial 
institute  of  trades,  as  opposed  to  the  technical 
institutes.  I  am  informed  attendance  there 
is  increasing,  too,  but  we  simply  take  those 
people  who  are  offered  to  us  by  the  appren- 
ticeship branch  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

We  are  in  charge  only  of  the  education 
when  they  get  to  this  stage. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  M  schedule  of  The 
Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act.  I 
know  that  the  hon.  Minister  himself  must 
feel  a  very  grave  responsibility,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  with  respect  to  the 
re-training  of  older  people  who  no  longer  can 
find  jobs,  and  with  respect  also  to  the  great 
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hordes  of  unemployed  that  there  are  in 
Ontario  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  sir,  in  what  areas  is 
the  hon.  Minister  assuming  this  responsibility? 

He  mentioned  Elliot  Lake.  But,  in 
connection  with  the  technical  schools  and 
the  evening  schools,  how  is  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment applying  the  M  schedule  to  re-train 
the  unemployed,  and  to  this  very  grave  con- 
cern which  we  all  must  have  regarding  the 
older  citizen  who  could  be  re-trained? 

There  are  evening  schools  which,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  open  to  help  in  this.  What 
is  being  done  about  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rob  arts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
will  realize  that  we  pay  grants  on  night 
schools  all  over  the  province,  wherever  they 
are  held  under  the  various  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  conducting 
any  classes  under  the  schedule  I  think  he  is 
referring  to.  We  have  conducted  two  classes 
in  Windsor  and  we  conducted  one  at  the 
Lakehead.  We  are  prepared  to  go  into  Elliot 
Lake. 

Also,  as  I  said  the  other  night,  we  are 
surveying  there  now  with  the  national  employ- 
ment service  to  find  out  just  who  we  are 
able  to  train  and  how  many  there  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  stretch  out,  over 
a  period  of  time,  there  may  be  some  at  Elliot 
Lake.  But,  at  the  moment,  we  find  a  little 
difficulty  in  finding  anybody  to  train  up  there. 
Quite  possibly,  they  will  be  forthcoming  as 
the  situation  develops  and  the  mines  close. 
But,  at  the  moment,  we  really  have  not  got 
anybody  to  work  on,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  suggest  that  we  do  know,  under  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  figures,  and 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  figures, 
that  we  could  have  a  great  potential  to  work 
with,  considering  the  extremely  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  that  we  have.  In  fact,  this 
number  is  the  largest  since  the  years  of  the 
depression. 

Has  there  been  any  suggestion  of  co- 
operation with  the  federal  government  with 
respect  to  the  training  of  the  unemployed, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  training  of  the 
older  person?  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister 
has  answered  that  part,  sir. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  older  citizen  who, 
if  he  is  re-trained  could  find  further  employ- 
ment. 

I  understand  that,  for  example,  in  Toronto, 
the    council    of    social    agencies    of    Toronto 


did  a  survey,  in  which  they  showed  that  there 
are  certain  job  areas— for  example,  people 
looking  after  gas  stations  and  some  other 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  people— 
which  older  people  could  fill. 

In  fact,  the  council  of  social  agencies  have 
checked  that  the  evening  schools  are  pre- 
pared to  use  their  facilities.  But,  as  yet,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  provincial  government 
has  not  stepped  into  this  area  actively  in 
re-training  older  people. 

Then  I  come  back  to  the  point,  we  do  see 
many  unemployed.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  concerned.  Has  he  approached 
the  federal  government  and  said:  "We  will 
re-train  these  people  in  order  to  help  them 
get  employment"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  nothing  underway  at  the 
present  time,  that  I  know  of,  to  train  older 
people.  We  have,  as  I  have  said,  gone  into 
projects  to  train  workers  in  other  fields,  and 
we  are  supporting  all  the  night  schools 
throughout  the  province  financially,  because 
we  give  them  grants,  and  they  operate 
through  the  local  school  system.  But,  to 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question  specific- 
ally, we  have  not  attacked  the  problem  of 
the  older  workers. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  could  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  is  a  most  humane  person,  and 
I  think  that  he  is  attacking  this  thing  with  a 
great  deal  of  insight.  May  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  look  at  both  the  older  persons 
and  the  people  who  are  unemployed,  and 
that  he  actively  suggest  to  the  cabinet  that 
they  come  to  some  kind  of  an  arrangement 
with  the  federal  government  to  make  use  of 
the  M  schedule  of  the  vocational  technical 
training  courses? 

Vote  403   agreed   to. 

On  vote  404: 

Mr.  Troy:  I  want  to  touch  on  that  very 
important  person  in  the  educational  system— 
the  critic  teacher  in  our  public  schools.  At 
one  time,  practice  teaching  consisted  of  3 
afternoons  per  week.  On  one  afternoon,  the 
student  teachers  observed  the  classroom 
activities  and  received  their  assignments  from 
the  practice  teachers.  On  the  other  two 
afternoons,  the  student  teachers  conducted 
single  lessons  upon  which  they  were  marked. 

At  a  later  time,  practice  teaching  was 
increased  to  include  a  half-day  of  continuous 
teaching  for  each  student  teacher,  and  in 
later  years  this  was  increased  so  that  they  had 
one  week  of  continuous  practice  teaching. 
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This  continuous  teaching  continued  to 
increase  until  now  the  student  teachers  spend 
8  continuous  weeks  in  the  practice  schools. 
These  continuous  weeks  are  now  combined  so 
that  the  student  teachers  are  in  the  class- 
rooms for  two  continuous  weeks  each  year. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  responsibility 
has  shifted  to  some  extent  from  the  teachers' 
college  to  the  schools  themselves,  and  more 
and  more  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  practice  teacher. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  programme  for 
the  year  for  practice  teaching  includes  one 
week  of  observation,  for  which  no  pay  is 
received  by  the  critic  teachers,  5  weeks  of 
lessons  in  practice  teaching,  and  8  weeks  of 
continuous  teaching.  The  practice  teacher 
is,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  training  of  the 
student  teachers  for  about  20  per  cent,  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  time  they  spend  at  the 
teachers'  college. 

At  one  time,  the  pay  for  the  practice 
teacher  used  to  be  somewhere  around  $300 
per  year  and,  in  fact,  at  one  time  was  very 
near  $400.  This  was  at  the  time  when  con- 
tinuous practice  teaching  was  not  carried  out 
as  at  the  present  time. 

However,  since  the  8  continuous  weeks 
were  put  into  effect,  the  pay  has  been 
decreased  until  now  it  is  $20  per  week,  and 
I  think  that  the  practice  teacher  is  getting 
paid  less,  in  spite  of  the  increased  responsi- 
bility involved.  As  I  say,  they  have  taken  a 
great  amount  of  the  work  off  the  teachers' 
college. 

Another  thing  that  is  important,  too,  is 
that  the  students  are  going  into  practice 
teaching  about  the  second  week  after  they 
arrive  at  the  teachers'  college  in  September. 

The  problem  for  the  critic  teacher  is  that 
he  is  just  getting  his  class  organized  for  the 
year,  getting  the  tone  of  the  class,  and  the 
discipline  set,  and  all  those  other  factors,  and 
in  two  weeks  these  young  teachers  come  in. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  in  so 
soon. 

The  same  thing  happens  after  Christmas- 
time and  again  I  do  not  think  the  plans  of 
practice  teaching  are  made  with  regard  to 
the  regular  programmes  of  work  of  the 
practice  teachers.  There  is  no  continuity, 
in  fact,  to  practice  teaching  from  year  to 
year.  I  think  that  this  particular  problem 
deserves  the  hon.  Minister's  consideration, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  404, 
in  the  address  by  the  hon.  Minister  this 
evening,  he  mentioned  a  teachers'  college  in 


the  Windsor  area.  May  I  thank  him  for  not 
forgetting  that,  because  we  certainly  in  that 
area  are  very  anxious.  We  have  roughly 
400  students  from  Essex  county  that  have  to 
travel  to  London  and  the  vicinity  for  their 
teachers'   training. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  hon.  Minister  is,  could  he  give  us  any 
idea  as  to  when  the  college  will  be  established 
in  the  Windsor  area?  I  ask  because  students 
are  at  a  disadvantage  today  of  not  knowing 
whether  to  go  to  employment  for  a  year, 
or  to  go  to  university,  or  to  go  to  teachers' 
training  colleges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  building  one  at  the  Lakehead  and  I 
believe  that  tenders  have  been  called  there. 
For  the  school  in  the  Windsor  area,  we  have 
acquired  the  site  under  our  present  planning 
and  by  our  scheduling  it  is  next  on  the  list. 
There  is  no  money  in  this  year's  estimates 
for  construction. 

If  it  is  put  in  next  year's  estimates,  prob- 
ably it  will  be  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  1961  or  early  1962,  but  these  matters  are 
reviewed  as  the  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
We  have  the  site  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
it  will  be  the  next  college  built.  But  I  could 
not  give  the  hon.  member  a  specific  date  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  date  is 
really  the  important  thing  from  the  student's 
standpoint,  not  from  the  municipality's, 
because  the  student  finds  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  does  not  know  really  whether 
he  should  be  going  to  school— that  is,  univer- 
sity—seek employment,  or  worry  about  going 
to  teachers'  school.  Now,  if  1962  were  set 
as  a  definite  date,  it  would  clear  the  air 
very  well  for  the  area. 

Mr.  Troy:  May  I  have  any  comment  on 
the   situation   I  posed  about  critic  teaching? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  only  comment 
I  can  make  is  that  we  cannot  train  teachers 
without  having  them  practice.  I  went  to 
school  myself  in  a  town  that  had  a  teachers' 
college  in  it,  and  it  did  not  disturb  my  educa- 
tion too  much. 


Mr.  Troy:    I  am  sorry,  that  is  not  the  point, 


sir. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  know  the  hon. 
member's  point.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we 
will  take  it  under  consideration,  but  we  simply 
have  to  get  our  student  teachers  into  the 
school  rooms. 
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Now,  as  far  as  the  pay  that  the  critic 
teachers  get,  we  are  paying  $885,000  for  this 
service  throughout  the  province  in  the  year 
coming,  aifd  we  think  that  is  a  fair  sum  of 
money.  If  we  had  enough  money,  we  could 
double  the  rates  and  make  it  $1.7  million  or 
whatever  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  point  is  they  were  paid 
more  for  less  work  at  one  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  getting  the 
teachers  trained,  which  is  really  the  point. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  North  Bay  teachers'  college, 
and  those  that  were  built,  Mr.  Chairman,  50 
years  ago  along  the  same  design  have  no 
facilities.  I  believe  the  one  at  Peterborough 
is  the  same  architectural  design  as  the  one  in 
North  Bay,  but  there  are  no  facilities  for 
recreation  for  the  students.  In  the  teachers' 
college  at  North  Bay  the  students  come  from 
all  over  northern  Ontario,  including  north- 
western Ontario  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  department  should  seriously  consider  an 
addition. 

I  know  the  Deputy  Minister  is  well 
acquainted  with  conditions  there,  he  knows 
the  problems.  There  is  plenty  of  land  avail- 
able and  it  is  not  a  case  of  not  having  land 
and  going  to  that  additional  expense,  so  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  have  some  facilities 
for  recreation  for  these  students. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
here  $14,500  for  recruitment  and  selection 
expansion.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
programme  of  the  department  in  regards  to 
recruitment.    I  would  like  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amount  of  $14,500  is  used  to  pay  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  an  effort  to  recruit 
applicants,  to  pay  travelling  expenses  and 
other  costs  of  the  committees  of  the  selection 
of  the  teachers'  colleges  which  the  hon. 
member  knows  about.  It  is  used  to  pay  for 
services  and  representatives,  from  the  teachers 
federation,  as  associate  interviewers  for  the 
committees  of  selection,  and  to  pay  return 
railway  fares  and  living  allowances  of  $1 
per  day  to  applicants  who  were  rejected  by 
committees  of  selection  after  the  opening  of 
the  courses.    That  is  where  the  $14,500  goes. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  view  of  the  shortage 
of  teachers  in  the  province,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  a  fair 
amount? 


all  the  old-fashioned  teachers'  colleges  and 
we  can  double  the  salaries  for  practice  train- 
ing and  then  we  will  build  a  college  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  wants. 
We  will  build  it  about  1964  instead  of  1962. 
We  are  trying  to  do  as  much  as  we  can.  If 
we  are  pressed  to  do  more  on  every  single 
item  in  the  budget,  we  will  simply  have  to 
cut  out  something  else.  It  is  just  as  simple 
as  that. 

Vote  404  agreed  to. 

On  vote  405: 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  preface 
my  remarks.  I  have  had  it  explained  to  me 
that  some  people  feel  that  I,  and  other  hon. 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  are  asking 
these  questions  because  we  just  want  to 
obstruct.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  this  is  not  the  reason  why  we 
are  doing  this.  We  are  wanting  to  learn  by 
asking  questions. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  We  will  teach 
them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that.  I  am 
a  new  member,  but  I  have  learned  much  since 
I  have  been  in  this  House.  I  have  seen  some 
real  gladiators  that  fight  as  if  in  the  Roman 
Colosseum. 

I  have  admired  very  much  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  many  others  but  I  wanted  to 
explain  why  we   are  asking  these  questions. 

Now,  sir,  in  connection  with  vote  405,  why 
is  the  amount  of  advisory  services  for  begin- 
ning teachers  cut  from  $90,000  in  1960  to 
$57,000  in  1961?  Are  the  services  being  cur- 
tailed? Was  the  1960  estimate  fictitious? 

Just  in  conjunction  with  that,  may  I  ask 
another    question,    sir? 

I  am  very  perplexed  with  respect  to  the 
professional  development  branch.  I  have 
learned  much  from  attending  this  House,  and 
I  learned,  for  example,  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people  who  say  that  we  cannot 
assess  a  teacher  according  to  his  merit.  In 
view  of  this,  I  am  very  interested  in  what  the 
hon.  Minister's  opinion  is  concerning  whether 
one  can  assess  a  teacher. 

Now,  particularly  when  we  are  referring 
to  the  professional  development  branch,  if  we 
can  assess  teachers— if  this  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  feels— is  he  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  merit  system  brought  in  with  respect 
to  teachers? 


Hon.    Mr.   Robarts:     Well,    Mr.    Chairman,  Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:     Mr.   Chairman,    I   am 

I   can   simply   say   this.    We   can   modernize      quite  happy  to  answer  any  questions,  so  I  hope 
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hon.  members  will  not  feel  that  I  am  being 
impatient. 

The  reason  why  this  amount  is  decreased 
is  because  the  amount  we  budgeted  for  last 
year  simply  was  not  used.  Now,  it  is  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  we  should  expand  this 
particular  item.  These  people  go  around  to 
the  schools  and  help  the  new  teachers  who  are 
teaching,  particularly  the  ones  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  our  summer  courses,  and  I  think  a 
great  many  of  them  probably  welcome  the 
help  and  need  it.  We  employed  47  teachers 
last  year  doing  that  work. 

Perhaps  it  might  lead  to  an  evaluation  of 
teachers  but,  in  this  particular  vote,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  money  will  be  used  is, 
in  fact,  to  assist  the  inexperienced  new 
teacher. 

It  is  done  by  holding  evening  classes  and 
discussing  problems  of  teaching  and  pupil 
management  and  one  thing  and  another.  It 
is  done  while  they  are  on  the  job,  in  fact 
it  is  a  continuation  of  their  teaching  training. 

It  really  is  not  a  job  of  evaluation  in  the 
sense  the  hon.  member  is  speaking  about, 
where  it  might  lead  to  basing  pay  increases 
on  merit  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  second  question  was: 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  think  he  can  have 
a  merit  system?  In  other  words,  does  he 
think  he  can  have  an  effective  job  evalua- 
tion with  respect  to  the  teaching  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
heard  the  debate  I  heard  in  the  committee 
on  education  the  other  day,  carried  out  by  a 
trustee  with  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
certain  people  from  the  teaching  profession. 
I  listened  to  the  discussion  with  some  interest. 

I  do  not  really  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  I  could  answer  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member.  I  am  not  an  educationist 
and  I  am  not  qualified  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  have  a  supplemen- 
tary question.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion—I fully  appreciate  that  he  has  taken 
over  this  extremely  important  position  within 
a  very  short  time— but  as  I  understand  it,  he 
does  have  the  responsibility  when  a  teacher 
is  going  to  be  dismissed.  There  is  a  dis- 
cretion which  the  hon.  Minister  can  have, 
that  he  can  dismiss  this  teacher  or  not. 

If  he  at  this  time  does  not  feel  that  he 
can  decide  on  the  professional  qualifications 
of  a  teacher,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  should 
not  have  this  arbitrary  power  to  dismiss  a 
teacher  who   is  brought  up  because  of  un- 


professional activity.   I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  feel  strongly  about  this. 

Under  The  Professional  Teachers  Act,  the 
only  review  the  teacher  can  go  to,  in  many 
cases,  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
There  is  no  further  review  board. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
is  aware  of  one  particular  case  of  which  I 
am  also  aware,  of  a  person  who  has  many 
qualifications,  and  she  has  been  arbitrarily 
dismissed  by  the  principal  and  by  the  board. 
She  has  turned  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Yet  if  he  says  he  is  not  capable  of  assessing 
the  professional  qualifications,  or  the  merits 
and  ability  of  a  teacher,  then  where  can  such 
people  turn  when  they  are  goiing  to  be  fired 
by  a  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  misinterpreted  what  I  said. 
If  I  have  decisions  such  as  that  to  make,  I 
have  advisors  who  will  advise  me,  and  in 
whom  I  have  confidence.  I  would  take  their 
advice  on  matters  of  that  type. 

In  due  course  I  will  be  happy  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  whether  or  not  I  personally 
believe  in  merit,  because  in  due  course  I  will 
make  up  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  about  that.  At  the  moment,  if  I  am 
faced  with  one  of  these  problems,  I  have  to 
take  the  advice  of  men  who  are  experts. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  with  the  hon. 
member,  some  time,  the  individual  case  he 
mentioned.  But  I  do  not  think  really  it  is 
a  subject  for  discussion  in  this  House. 

Vote  405  agreed  to. 

On  vote  406: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  406,  I  would  like  to  get 
a  little  question  cleared  up. 

In  1957,  as  some  hon.  members  will 
remember,  we  had  quite  a  controversial  situa- 
tion in  Hamilton  regarding  the  facilities  for 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  Evolving  from 
that,  we  had  meetings  with  the  previous 
Minister,  the  hon.  Minister  from  Eglinton, 
and  a  series  of  meetings  with  Hamilton 
groups,  the  school  board  and  the  association 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  We  were 
able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  the  depart- 
ment would  build  and  open  a  new  school  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  at  Milton. 

Now,  raising  it  as  a  question  again  in  1958, 
and  again  last  year,  we,  found  last  year  that 
the  site  had  been  chosen,  that  the  plans 
were  on  the  board. 

I  wonder  now  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell 
us  when  we  are  going  to  have  the  opening 
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ceremonies,  so  that  the  people  in  Hamilton 
will  know  when  they  can  start  sending  their 
children  to  this  new  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
progressed.  The  architects  have  been  ap- 
pointed, the  tenders  have  not  been  called 
yet,  but  the  architects  are  working  on  the 
plans  for  this  school. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Is  there  any  particular  reason 
for  the  procrastination  in  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  question  of  the  large  build- 
ing programme  the  department  is  carrying 
on.  We  have  to  fit  our  plans  to  the  hospitals 
which  are  being  built,  and  one  thing  and 
another.  We  have  to  go  along  just  as  fast 
as  The  Department  of  Public  Works  can 
build  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  under- 
stand that  this  vote  encompasses  help  for 
schools  for  retarded  children?  It  does  not? 
Which  vote  is  it  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  that  comes  under 
vote  412,  which  is  the  vote  on  grants. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  know  the  approximate  cost  per  pupil  to 
educate  one  at  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  $1,800,  not  count- 
ing capital  costs. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there 
textbooks  available  for  the  blind?  Do  they 
have  a  full  curriculum  for  the  blind  students? 
That  is,  in  braille. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  At  the  school  for  the 
blind,  yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  A  complete  course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Votes  406  to  409,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  410: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  or  not  the  hon.  Minister 
will  explain  the  significance  of  vote  410? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  know. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder  if  I  could  seek 
the  leniency  of  the  chair.  We  were  inter- 
ested in  vote  409. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  be  pleased  to 
revert  back  to  vote  409. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wondered,  under  vote 
409,  first  of  all,  under  what  Act  the  com- 
munity programme  branch  operates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  operates  under  The 
Department  of  Education  Act,  which  is  the 
central  Act   of  this   department. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  citizenship  for 
adults?  Why  is  there  no  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  citizenship  activities  here  and  those 
under  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Phillips)?  What  does  this  section  do?  Is  the 
allotment  this  year  down  because  of  the 
federal  government's  restriction  on  immigra- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we,  too,  work  in  co-operation  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary.  Now  what  we  do  in 
this  matter  is  this:  We  pay  grants  to  school 
boards  which  are  running  classes  of  this  type. 
In  areas  where  they  are  not  doing  it,  we 
provide  the  teachers  and  run  the  classes 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  wanted  to  go  back— you 
were  going  so  fast,  Mr.  Chairman— I  wanted 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  in  regard  to  vote 
408,  revision  of  courses.  Could  he  give  me 
any  idea- 
Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  you  were  all  going  so 
fast  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  hon.  members  opposite  do  not 
want  to  ask  questions,  that  is  up  to  them. 
But  I  am  in  this  field  and  I  want  to  know. 

I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  programme  of  the  department  for  the 
revision  of  courses  for  1960-1961?  Is  it  going 
to  be  drastic,  or  is  it  going  to  be  the  same? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  of  course,  our 
courses  are  being  revised  at  all  times.  I  will 
get  the  information  as  to  the  specific  revisions 
the  hon.  member  wants,  that  are  going  to  be 
done  in  1960,  and  I  will  let  the  hon.  member 
have  them.  I  have  not  the  information 
here. 

Vote  410  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  411: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
national  federation  of  Canadian  university 
students  presented  their  brief  to  the  govern- 
ment, they  made  a  proposal  which  strikes  me 
as  having  a  great  deal  of  validity,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  what  they  described  as 
the  Ontario  university  commission.  They 
described  the  functions  of  such  a  body  in 
this  way,  and  I  am  quoting  from  their 
brief: 

The  aims  of  this  commission  would  be 
to  co-ordinate  the  forms  of  assistance  now 
available  to  university  students. 

Applications  for  such  help  will  be 
directed  by  the  students  directly  to  the 
commission  and  such  a  commission,  in  our 
view,  might  also  provide  the  framework 
in  which  a  greater  degree  of  co-ordination 
might  be  achieved  in  financial  matters  by 
the  several  universities  of  the  province. 
This  obviously  is  a  most  desirable  aim. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
brief. 

My  observation  has  been  that  many  stu- 
dents, in  making  applications  for  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another,  are  not  aware  of  the  various 
sources  from  which  such  aid  might  come. 
Conceivably,  they  may  miss  making  applica- 
tions in  some  instances  just  because  of  an 
ignorance  of  its  existence. 

Therefore,  the  handling  of  all  of  the  appli- 
cations by  some  such  body  as  this,  which 
would  have  representation  from  all  of  the 
universities,  would  result  in  a  co-ordination, 
and  a  more  efficient  filling  of  the  needs  to 
the  extent  that  the  resources  are  available. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  had 
considered  this  proposal  and  what  his  reac- 
tion to  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read 
that  brief  and  I  know  what  they  said.  But, 
strangely  enough,  this  idea  occurred  to  me 
without  any  prompting  from  outside— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  great  minds  think 
alike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —because  I  was  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  great  number  of  industrial 
scholarships,  for  instance,  that  are  being 
offered.  I  asked  some  weeks  ago  for  the 
department  to  compile  a  list  of  all  of  the 
scholarships,  all  the  bursaries. 

As  an  example,  the  trucking  industry 
started  two  years  ago  to  offer  scholarships, 
and   my    hope    is    that,    when    we    get    this 


information  in  one  place,  we  can  then  assess 
the  problem.  I  mean,  we  can  see  what  there 
is,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  a 
central  body  with  all  that  involves,  for  appli- 
cations to  come  before  that  body. 

We  now  circulate  this  information  to  all 
of  the  high  schools,  all  the  school  principals 
and  so  on.  We  are  going  to  expand  the 
amount  of  information  we  have,  and  we  will 
do  what  appears  to  be  the  logical  thing  when 
we  find  out  just  how  large  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  411, 
this  year's  appropriation  is  no  higher  than 
last  year's— that  is,  concerning  scholarships 
and  bursaries.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  $3 
million  capital  item  for  loans.  How  many 
Ontario  scholarships  were  won  last  year,  and 
how  much  money  was  involved  in  that?  Then 
I  have  a  few  other  questions  after  that  to 
ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  gave  the  hon.  members 
that  information  this  afternoon.  Maybe 
nobody  was  listening.  This  is  what  I  gave 
to  the  House  this  afternoon.  Maybe  I  will 
have  to  give  it  again. 

In  1959,  a  total  of  2,346  bursaries  were 
awarded  with  a  total  value  of  $549,520.  The 
first  Ontario  scholarships  were  awarded  as 
the  result  of  the  examination  held  in  June, 
and  they  were  awarded  to  387  students.  And 
of  the  $3  million  loan  fund,  there  is  outstand- 
ing on  loans  at  the  present  time,  $1.5  million. 
But  hon.  members  can  see  that  what  we 
are  doing,  in  effect,  is  floating  an  additional 
$3  million,  so  that  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
$1.5  million  already  outstanding.  So  I  think 
there  are  ample  funds  to  look  after  that  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  these  scholarships  now  tenable  for  4 
years,  or  are  they  just  the  one-year  scholar- 
ships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  let  us  talk  about 
scholarships  or  bursaries.  The  scholarships 
are  awarded  in  grade  13,  and  they  are 
awarded  for  one  specific  thing,  and  that  is 
for  obtaining  80  per  cent  in  8  papers,  two  of 
which  are  English.  Once  one  has  won  one 
that  is  the  end,  but  they  may  then  apply  for 
a  bursary  or  they  may  apply  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of 
university  education  for  students  from 
northern  Ontario  is  partially  shown  by  travel- 
ling allowances  in  there.  How  many  students 
receive  travelling  allowances?  Is  it  only  for 
northern  Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  not  the  number 
here  tonight.  I  can  get  it  for  the  hon.  member 
if  he  would  like.  It  is  a  subsidy  given  to 
students  from  northern  Ontario  to  equalize, 
in  some  respects,  their  position  with  that  of 
students  in  southern  Ontario  who  are  within 
easy  transportation  distance  of  the  universities. 

Vote  411   agreed  to. 

On  vote  412: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  412, 
this  matter  has  been  substantially  discussed 
in  committee,  and  I  personally  was  very 
pleased  at  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  particularly  the 
hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis).  He  came 
to  the  committee  and  said  that  he  believed— 
and  I  share  his  views  completely— that  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  educatable 
retarded  children  should  be  a  responsibility 
of  boards  of  education. 

I  appreciated,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
attitude  of  the  hon.  Minister,  who  expressed 
the  view  that  this  was  his  eventual  goal. 

But  I  wonder  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon. 
Minister  undoubtedly  is  aware,  as  I  am,  of 
the  brief  of  the  Ontario  association  for 
retarded  children,  September  1959,  that  is 
addressed  to  his  hon.  predecessor,  but  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Minister  has  read  it  over  and  is 
very  familiar  with  it.  The  key  clause  in  this 
brief  is  on  page  7,  where  it  says: 

That  this  association  therefore  requests 
The  Department  of  Education  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  permit  municipal 
school  boards  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  schools  for  trainable 
retarded,  subject  to  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween local   associations— 

and  so  on. 

The  point  that  this  association  makes,  and 
so  many  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature— 
notwithstanding  which  side  of  the  House  in 
which  they  sit— feel  most  sincerely,  is  that  the 
problem  of  education  of  the  educatable 
retarded  children  should  be  the  problem  of 
the  whole  community. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  has  too 
long  been  delayed.  While  I  do  appreciate 
the  sympathy  of  the  hon.  Minister,  I  think 
the  time  is  long  since  overdue  that  The 
Department  of  Education  should  take  the  lead 
in  making  sure  that  this  is  so. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  know  that,  in  many 
municipalities  in  this  province,  they  are 
forced  to  announce  that,  because  the  effort 
of  such-and-such  a  service  club  has  failed, 
there  will  unfortunately  for  this  year  not  be 


a   school   for   the   retarded   children   in   that 
municipality  or  that  area. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  statistics 
seem  to  be  that  3  out  of  every  100  youngsters 
are  born  with  some  form  of  retardation,  then 
surely  this  is  a  problem  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Surely  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  local  school  boards,  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  this  as  a  problem  of  the 
whole  community,  as  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  education  of  normal  children.  It 
is  their  problem  at  least  to  the  same  extent, 
and  I  would  think  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  for  the  admirable  feeling  that  he 
expressed  in  the  committee.  The  object  of 
my  remarks  tonight  are  to  try  to  push  him 
a  little  harder,  and  to  get  him  to  work  a  little 
faster  on  this  most  worthy  project,  because 
I  think  that  this  is  something  that  has  to  be 
done  in  this  province,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  support  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 
In  the  committee,  I  think  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  provincial  government.  It  was  very, 
very  disappointing  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
say,  this  afternoon,  that  this  was  a  question 
of  health  and  not  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  he  did.  He  said  it  was 
a  question  of  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman  I  read 
my  address  this  afternoon,  so  I  am  on  the 
record.     I  said  that: 

When  this  whole  matter  started  6  or  8 
years  ago,  I  was  involved  in  it  in  my  own 
riding,  because  I  was  very  close  to  the 
association  there,  and  I  discussed  it  with 
certain  people  who  had  something  to  do 
with  education  in  the  city  of  London.  At 
that  time,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
people  that  this  was  a  matter  of  health 
and  not  a  matter  of  education. 

All  I  pointed  out  in  my  address  was  that 
public  opinion  has  changed.  I  can  go  back 
to  the  people  who,  5  or  6  years  ago,  referred 
to  this  as  a  matter  of  health,  and  they  are 
coming  around  to  the  point  of  view  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  education. 

I  would  like  to  go  as  fast  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre,  but  I  also  pointed 
out  in  my  address  this  afternoon  that  this  is 
a  very  delicate  field  that  we  are  in,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  a  little  handling.   In  my  opinion 
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it  is  not  one  of  those  matters  that  one  can  rush 
at  without  giving  it   a   lot  of  thought. 

There  is  the  question,  for  instance,  of 
segregation.  Some  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  these  children  should  not,  at  any  time, 
be  put  in  any  school  where  there  are  normal 
children,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  retarded 
children  or  for  the  sake  of  the  other  children. 

Well,  hon.  members  can  see  the  problem 
therein  from  there. 

As  I  say,  we  are  working  in  a  field  of 
human  relationship  really  that  is  very  sen- 
sitive, and  I  claim  that  it  behoves  us  to  go 
slowly,  so  that  we  will  do  the  right  thing 
eventually. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
pursue  this,  I  concur  completely  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre,  in  fact,  I  think— 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  sir,  I  appreciate 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  help  him 
dream. 

I  initiated  the  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  thinking  of  the  department  when  we  were 
discussing  this  in  the  committee— the  prob- 
ability of  integrating  this  in  the  public  school 
system.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  delighted 
to  discover  the  amount  of  support  from  all 
parties  on  this  issue.  Now,  the  hon.  Minister 
may  have  answered  part  of  the  question  that 
prompted  me  to  rise. 

I  was  intrigued  by  his  comment  earlier 
when  he  said  that  this  was  a  delicate  matter, 
and  that  we  could  not  rush  into  it.  I  agree 
that  the  problem  of  segregation  may  well  be 
an  issue,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  as 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  it  may  have 
to  be  in  a  separate  institution  altogether. 

But  I  was  just  curious  to  explore  what  are 
the  other  difficulties  apart  from  that,  because, 
from  my  own  observations  and  study  of  this 
field,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need 
for   further   delay. 

With  regard  to  having  retarded  children's 
classes  away  from  the  other  public  school 
systems,  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  were  to 
look  at  it  now,  we  will  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, and  if  we  look  at  it  5  or  10  years  from 
now  we  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
What  are  the  other  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
moving  to  a  quicker  rather  than  a  slower 
integration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  can  name  one  more  that  comes  to  mind  at 
the  moment.   It  is  that  as  of  this  moment,  we 


do  not  know  in  any  community  how  many 
of  these  children  there  are.  There  are  still 
parents  who  pretend  they  do  not  exist.  These 
are  the  kind  of  things  where  I  say  we  are  in  a 
very  delicate  area  of  human  relationship. 
There  are  some  municipalities  that  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  canvass  from  door  to  door,  and 
they  still  cannot  find  them  all.  There  are 
various  problems  that  we  have  to  work  out. 

What  is  our  role  for  instance?  What  is  the 
role  of  the  provincial  government  to  be,  when 
and  if  the  matter  of  the  education  of  these 
children  is  turned  over  to  the  public  school 
board,  or  high  school  board,  or  separate 
school  board? 

In  the  present  system,  as  it  operates  now, 
we  have  the  parents  of  these  children  in  very 
close  contact  with  the  children  at  all  times, 
because  the  educational  facilities  are  operated 
by  the  parents  and  the  children  need  that 
contact.  The  parents  all  work,  it  is  a  com- 
munity project  for  them. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  the  situation  if  we  break  that 
relationship.  In  other  words,  what  will  happen 
if  we  put  these  children  in  the  hands  of  what 
we  might  term  professional  educators?  These 
are  some  of  what  I  term  the  delicate  fields 
of  human  relationship  that  we  have  to  deal 
in. 

I  must  say,  in  commendation  of  this  govern- 
ment it  has  undoubtedly  been  proven  that 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  that  has  done  as  much 
with  these  children  as  has  been  done  in  this 
province  since  1953,  when  we  went  into  the 
proposition  of  giving  them  financial  aid.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  think  that  if  hon.  members  would  all 
think  about  it,  they  might  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have  come  to,  and  that  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  disturb,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  perhaps  upset,  the  good  work  that 
has  already  been  done  by  moving  too  quickly. 
There  are  solutions  to  these  things,  but  we 
have  to  find  them,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  wrong,  because  this  is  not  indeed— and 
could  never  be  classed  as— a  normal  educa- 
tional  problem. 

Then,  of  course,  the  other  question  is  the 
shortage  of  teachers.  If  we  are  to  turn  it  over 
to  local  school  boards,  we  might  then  find 
that  all  the  help  that  we  are  presently 
getting  from  parents  would  just  cease.  That, 
of  course,  would  place  us  in  the  position  of 
having  to  find  the  teachers  who  are  trained 
in  this  work.  If  they  are  not  available,  we 
would  have  done  all  these  children  a  dis- 
service by  breaking  up  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 
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These  are  just  some  of  the  factors  that 
I  think  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  can 
appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  speaking 
tonight  much  more  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  defence  of  a  policy  than  he  spoke 
as  a  human  being  in  the  committee.  In  the 
committee,  the  hon.  Minister  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  different  person  as  he  approached 
this  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  hon.  member  has  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  a  very  substantial  respon- 
sibility, and  he  is  defending  government 
policy.  But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
had  he  come  to  the  House  tonight  with  the 
same  open  and  free  mind  with  which  he  came 
to  the  committee,  then  several  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  such  as  myself,  would  be  much 
more  sympathetic  towards  the  approach  he  is 
taking. 

He  certainly  seems  to  feel  the  situation  is 
fraught  with  difficulty.  But  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, parents  are  a  lot  more  prepared  than 
they  were,  a  generation  ago,  to  admit  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  exists  through  no  fault 
of  anybody.  It  is  a  problem  that  seems  to 
happen  to  normal  and  reasonable  parents. 

Every  now  and  then,  unfortunately,  a  child 
with  a  degree  of  retardation  is  born  to  normal 
and  reasonable  people,  and  this  is  a  problem 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  This  is  a 
problem  that  seems  to  sow  its  seeds  through- 
out every  level  of  the  community  notwith- 
standing economic  or  any  other  status  that 
may  exist  in  the  community.  This  is  a 
problem  that  does  in  fact  exist,  and  this  is 
a  problem  that  is  the  problem  of  the  whole 
community,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  a  problem  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

I  think  it  is  unfair,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
to  read  news  clippings  that  come  from  a 
town  like  New  Liskeard,  where,  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  those  fine  and  selfless 
people  join  in  service  clubs  up  there  who 
have  been  striving  to  raise  enough  money 
to  initiate  a  programme  to  look  after  retarded 
children  in  that  community,  and  they  have 
been  unable  to,  until  the  last  time  I  read  a 
news  clipping  that  emanated  from  that  munici- 
pality. It  is  unfortunate  that  retarded  chil- 
dren are  born  without  any  respect  to  the 
type  of  municipality  that  they  happen  to  be 
born  in.  This  makes  the  problem  all  the 
more  urgent  and  all  the  more  serious. 


Wherever  the  problem  exists— and  it  exists 
wherever  people  live  and  wherever  youngsters 
are  born— then  I  think  the  government  has  a 
task  to  perform,  and  should  perform  it  as 
quickly  as  they  can. 

The  whole  field  is  fraught  with  difficulties, 
the  hon.  Minister  says.  I  have  known  the 
hon.  Minister  for  a  number  of  years;  he  is 
a  very  humane  person,  and  has  the  good 
conscience  to  admit  and  recognize  that  this 
is  a  problem  that  should  be  dealt  with. 

I  think  that  this  government  would  be 
serving  the  province  well  if  it  recognized  that 
this  was  a  problem  that  invades  all  fields, 
and  all  levels  of  the  population  here  in  the 
province,  and  that  they  should  get  into  it 
as  a  provincial  problem  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  initiative  of  individual  parents. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  speak  on  vote  412,  I  believe- 
that  is  item  No.  1,  general  legislative  grants. 
I  notice  it  is  something  like  what,  $166.5 
million  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  lot  more  money  than 
I  carry  around. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  remember  seeing  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  here  one  night  offering  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  back  row  here  $312,000 
out  of  his  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  remember  that 
one. 

Mr.  Bukator:  However,  I  watched  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  on  television  not  too 
long  ago,  doing  an  excellent  job  of  presenting 
the  problems  of  education  in  the  province. 
I  might  say  that  he  did  an  exceptionally 
good  job  of  selling  me  the  idea  that  he  was 
right  in  what  he  had  to  say  about  education, 
and  how  the  municipalities  were  going  to 
be  treated. 

I  felt  then  that  the  problem  of  many  of 
our  citizens  was  pretty  well  settled,  as  far 
as  that  particular  expense  was  concerned. 
Then  I  find  in  the  local  paper  not  too  long 
after  that,  "Embarrassed  Says  School 
Board".  "Area  school  grant  is  cut  by  $50,000, 
will  hike  taxes,  education  rate  is  now  4  mills." 

Now  then,  I  heard  the  hon.  Minister  say 
that  they  should  not  have  cut  the  rate  before 
this,  or  something  to  that  effect,  because  they 
did  not  have  this  calculated  through.  But 
municipalities  quite  often  are  on  their  toes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  certainly  did  not  say 
that.  The  television  must  have  been  out  of 
focus— 
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Mr.  Bukator:  No,  not  television,  right  in 
this  House;  that  they  set  their  rate  before 
they  calculated  grants  given  to  municipalities. 
Is  that  closer?  Is  that  not  right  yet?  I  would 
like  to  have  that  right.  It  must  be  in  the 
record  somewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  it  was  rather 
unusual  for  a  municipality  to  set  its  tax 
rate  that  early.  I  think  that  was  the  remark 
I  made. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  accept  that.  But  muni- 
cipalities, in  many  cases,  do  have  their  rate 
set  long  before  this,  in  my  area  anyway. 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards,  I  got  a  tele- 
gram from  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls: 

THE  NIAGARA  FALLS-STAMFORD  SEPARATE 
SCHOOL  HOARDS  HAVE  INFORMED  THE  MIN- 
ISTER OF  EDUCATION  THAT  THEY  ARE  DIS- 
SATISFIED WITH  THE  REDUCTION  IN  GRANTS 
FOR  EDUCATION.  NIAGARA  FALLS-STAMFORD 
SEPARATE   SCHOOL  BOARD. 

We  were  told  that  there  was  $19  million 
more  put  into  this  particular  account  to  give 
that  to  municipalities,  and  that  is  an  esta- 
blished fact.  We  find  that  if  they  do  get  the 
$19  million,  each  municipality  is  supposed  to 
get  more  money  because  many  of  those  muni- 
cipalities were  read  off  there  this  afternoon. 
We  heard  how  much  each  one  was  to  get. 
They  may  get  more  money  but  they  are 
getting  less  per  capita  grants,  and  I  have 
proof  of  that,  too,  from  the  school  board. 

I  have  letters  to  the  hon.  Minister  here 
from  Willoughby  township,  a  resolution  that 
says  something  like  this: 

That  this  council  hereby  registers  a 
strong  protest  against  the  reduced  grants 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  Stamford  district  board  of  education, 
which  can  only  result  in  hampering  educa- 
tion and  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  tax- 
payers, and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  local  member  for  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature. 

The  township. of  Crowland,  where  my  good 
friend  the  hon.  member  for  Welland  riding 
comes  from  (Mr.  Morningstar)— he  may  have 
received  a  letter  like  this,  too,  but  I  think  I 
got  one  from  the  council  in  Crowland  in 
his  riding,  and  they  forwarded  a  resolution 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  too.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  me  and  reads: 

Dear  Sm: 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  council 
to  write  you  with  reference  to  the  reduction 
in  school  grants  for  the  year  1960.  Attached 
please  find  a  copy  of  letter  forwarded  to 


Premier   Leslie   Frost  and  the  Minister   of 
Education  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Your  support  of  this  request  is  respect- 
fully  requested. 

Then  I  went  on  to  read  an  article  in  the 
paper  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect,  and  he  says  "Confusion  on 
School  Grants."  That  was  in  the  Welland- 
Port  Colborne  Tribune  of  March  18,  by 
Don  O'Hearn.  Along  with  many  other  ideas, 
he   says: 

There  are  very  few  people  who  can  figure 
out  how  they  came  by  these  particular 
grants. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  is  he  talking  about? 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  wonderful,  the  attention 
I  am  getting.  I  appreciate  it.  I  thought 
maybe   everybody  went  home. 

In  any  event,  he  went  on  to  say  one  might 
as  well  try  to  read  the  Bible  in  Chinese  as 
to  figure  out  how  the  government  came  by 
these   particular   calculations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  very  well  remember  in 
this  House  about  1941  or  1942,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  was  piloting 
through  the  House  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education.  Somebody  asked 
him  to  explain  the  legislative  grants  and  he, 
at  that  time— at  that  far  distant  date— said  it 
was  completely  beyond  him,  so  it  is  nothing 
new. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  was  more  honest 
than  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  being  when 
he  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  couple  of  hon. 
Ministers  the  other  day. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   I   did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  condition  still  exists. 

We  have  an  editorial  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
Review  and  I  will  read  it  to  hon.  members: 

After  being  informed  that  they  would 
have  to  shoulder  a  3.2  mill  increase  in 
education  costs  this  year,  residents  of  the 
Stamford  district  board  area,  comprising 
Stamford,  Chippawa  and  Willoughby,  now 
have  been  told  that  they  will  have  to  dig 
down  for  an  additional  $50,000,  changing 
the  increase  to  4  mills  because  of  the  cut 
in  grants  at  Queen's  Park. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  cut  the 
grants.  I  know  he  is  giving  them  as  much 
money,  maybe  a  little  more.  But  the  refer- 
ences they  are  making,  in  this  long  editorial 
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—which  I  will  not  read  to  hon.  members— is 
somewhat  condensed  from  the  Stamford 
district  board  of  education  in  the  letter  that 
I  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  district 
board  of  education.    I  quote: 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  carbon  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education,  also  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
we  prepared  for  our  own  local  board  of 
education. 

We  realize  that  you  cannot  change  the 
policy  of  the  government,  but  we  would 
appreciate  anything  that  you  could  do  to 
assist  local  boards  of  education  in  general 
and,  of  course,  our  own  particular  board. 

May  we  thank  you  for  any  attention  and 
support  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  this 
important  matter. 

(signed) 

R.  A.  McLeod 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  need 
not  read  to  hon.  members.  But  I  have  here 
the  memorandum  that  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record: 

Under  the  provincial  grant  regulations 
for  1960  just  received,  the  amount  of  grant 
will  be  less  by  the  amount  set  forth  below 
than  the  estimates  used  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  municipal  council.  Public 
school,  $36,000;  secondary  schools,  $14,000: 
a  total  of  $50,000. 

A  comparative  table  showing  rates  of 
grants  as  applicable  to  our  school  district 
in  1960,  under  both  1959  and  1960  regula- 
tions is  set  forth  below.  For  1959,  a 
percentage  grant  of  51.  For  1960,  a  grant 
of  48,  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent.  For 
secondary  schools— 

or  I  might  read  on  further: 

Per  pupil  grant,  in  1959  they  received 
$24.  In  1960  they  are  receiving  $21.50, 
which  makes  a  reduction  of  $2.50  per  pupil. 

Secondary  schools,  percentage  grant  of 
68  per  cent.;  in  1960,  66  per  cent.,  a  2 
per   cent,   reduction. 

Per  pupil  grant  $148  in  1959  and  $141 
in  1960,  a  reduction  of  $7  per  pupil  day. 
In  addition  there  is  a  special  vocational 
grant  of  $30  per  pupil.  This  grant  has  been 
changed. 

Provincial  grants  from  year  to  year  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  rate  of  grant  per  pupil 
is  the  only  way  that  can  be  compared 
significantly  insofar  as  the  local  board  is 
concerned. 

No  indication  was  received  from  the 
government   that,   as   a  matter   of   policy, 


it  was  reducing  its  rate  of  grants  for  school 
support.  Since  the  1960  tables  were  not 
available,  as  of  the  date,  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  the  budget,  and  the  1959  grant 
tables  were  used  in  calculation  of  the  1960 
budget.       ^ 

Now  they  figured  that  they  at  least  would 
get  as  much  on  a  percentage  basis,  as  they 
did  last  year,  and  the  hon.  Minister  did  not 
come  up  with  those  figures. 

And  I  would  like  to  read  just  a  bit  more 
into  the  record: 

My  12  years'  municipal  experience  has 
enlightened  me  to  the  alarming  fact  of 
ever-increasing  school  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  various  municipalities 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  find 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  very  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  House,  the 
unfair  principles  applied  in  adding  to  the 
alarming  increase  for  school  purposes  that 
have  to  be  borne  by  our  senior  citizens 
who   are   on  pensions   and  fixed   incomes. 

I  have  always  considered  that  the  bulk 
of  school  taxes  is  being  borne  by  the  home 
and  land  owner,  which  is  not  a  fair  policy. 
A  large  percentage  of  school  taxes  should 
definitely  be  paid  by  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial  governments. 

For  many  years,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals for  a  meeting  of  provincial-federal 
government  representatives  concerning  this 
and  other  issues. 

I  make  reference  to  the  political  promise 
of  the  federal  government  to  the  province 
of  Ontario  during  the  last  election  cam- 
paign, and  I  make  reference  naturally  to 
the  federal— if  the  Conservative  government 
in  Ottawa  followed  through  with  this 
promise,  then  $100  million  would  certainly 
come  in  handy  at  this  time  to  relieve  the 
burden  on  taxpayers,  and  particularly 
citizens  who  are  in  the  lower-income 
bracket. 
I  am  in  for  an  argument  there,   I  suppose. 

I  understand  this  government  was  trying  to 
get  that  from  the  Liberals  at  one  time. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  But  they 
promised  us  $100  million. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  understand  the  Conserva- 
tives there  have  not  promised  it  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  Liberals  let  us  down. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Hon.  members  have  been 
awfully  patient  with  me.  There  will  be  just 
one  more  observation  and  I  will  quit. 
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This  constantly  increasing  burden  is  not 
only  unfair  and  unjust  but  improperly  allo- 
cated. No  one  in  this  House  can  tell  me  that 
the  right  thing  is  being  done  on  behalf  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  province,  especially  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  on  this  fixed 
income  and  fixed  low  pension.  They  are  not 
being  treated  right,  and  this  additional  burden 
is  not  going  to  help  them  at  all.  I  only 
wish  that  tomorrow  there  was  an  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  wait  until  the  next 
election  rolls  around. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  assured  us  this  afternoon  that  no 
school  board  would  receive  less  in  grants  this 
year  than  last  year.  Am  I  right  on  that?  I 
would  like  that  clarified  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. He  assured  us  this  afternoon  that  no 
school  board  would  receive  less  in  grants  this 
year  than  last.    Am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  actual  dollars  of 
grants? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  say,  I  repeat, 
I  did  not  say  that  last  year's  rate  would  apply 
this  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  it  is  a  shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  hon. 
members  want  me  to  read  it  again— this  is 
the  reason  I  read  it  earlier  so  that  there  would 
be  no  mistake  in  what  I  said— if  hon.  members 
would  like  me  to  read  exactly  what  I  said, 
I  will  just  find  it. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
be  sure  to  have  his  notes  so  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Those  hon.  members  do 
not  need  a  Chinese  Bible,  they  need  a 
Chinese  abacus. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  At  least  we  are  fair  with 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  anticipated  that 
there  might  be  some  adjustments,  but  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  this  government  that 
the  actual  grant  in  dollars  to  any  board  would 
be  less  than  that  given  in  1959— subject,  of 
course,  to  the  non-recurring  factors  I  have 
mentioned.  I  will  repeat— the  non-recurring 
factors— if  that  will  make  it  clear. 

In  any  event,  the  non-recurring  expenses 
are  such  things  as  expenditures  made  out  of 
current  revenue,  that  is  capital  expenditures, 


in  a  previous  year  upon  which  we  allow  a 
grant.  That  is  something  which  does  not 
occur  the  following  year. 

For  one  example,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
spoke  of  the  repair  of  a  stove  in  a  country 
school,  which  is  repaired  this  year  and  is 
going  to  last  for  20  years,  that  is  a  non- 
recurring expense.  Or,  in  the  case  of  school 
boards  that  stop  operating  schools,  we  would 
not  pay  them  a  grant  similar  to  the  one 
they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  can  understand  that.  How- 
ever, may  I  state  this,  one  centre  that  had 
figured  out  its  grants  for  the  present  year  have 
found  a  fairly  large  cut,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  added  expenditures.  Would  that 
school  board  be  assured  that  the  grant  in 
dollars  would  remain  the  same  this  year  as 
last? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  can  only  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member  will 
come  to  me  and  tell  me  what  municipality 
it  is,  we  will  work  it  out. 

I  was  going  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls,  in  his  discussion  about 
Stamford,  that  happens  to  have  been  worked 
out  in  answer  to  those  letters  he  read.  I 
received  several  letters  of  that  type,  and  I 
have  worked  out  the  grant  in  order  to  answer 
the  letter. 

My  computations  show  that  the  Stamford 
board  of  education  will  receive  $96,503  more 
in  1960  than  it  did  in  1959.  That  is  divided 
up  in  this  way:  The  public  school  is  down 
$5,237;  the  secondary  academic  is  up  $48,965; 
and  the  secondary  vocational  is  up  $52,775. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  will  bring  me  the  data  for  his  muni- 
cipality, I  would  be  very  happy  to  work  it 
through  for  him  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
give  him  this  type  of  information. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  actually  was  not  referring  to  any  muni- 
cipality in  particular. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  Stamford  information 
must  be  pretty  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  might  say  this  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— I  would  like  to  tell  a 
little  story  in  connection  with  this,  but  this 
is  not  the  right  place  for  it.  The  fact  still 
remains  that,  in  1959,  per  pupil  grant  for 
public  schools  was  $24,  and  in  this  year  it 
is  $21.50,  and  it  is  $2.50  less  no  matter 
how  the  hon.  Minister  calculates  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
quite   correct. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  that,  if  he 
would  care  to  come  to  my  office,  he  and  I 
will  have  a  short  lesson  in  grants,  and  I 
would  be  quite  happy  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
it  with  him. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  only  be  too  glad 
to,  but  since  the  hon.  Minister  made  this  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  this  other  one 
clear. 

For  secondary  schools  he  paid  $148,  now 
he  is  paying  $141  this  year,  and  that  is  $7 
less  per  pupil  there.  I  have  the  last  brief 
submitted  to  the  hon.  Minister  for  a  meeting 
that  we  are  going  to  have  with  him.  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  should  use  this  until  we  had 
our  heads  together  on  this  particular  issue, 
so  I  will  accept  his  invitation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pursue  the 
question  here,  may  I  state  that  this  munici- 
pality that  I  have  referred  to  now,  we  will 
assume  it  has  the  assurance  that,  as  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  they  will 
receive  at  least  the  same  amount  this  year. 

However,  they  have  had  an  added  expendi- 
ture. In  other  words,  they  have  had  to 
shoulder  a  greater  burden  in  the  cost  of 
education.  The  increase  of  grants  has  not  cut 
down  the  percentage  of  education  in  that 
area. 

Referring  to  my  own  municipality,  last 
year  the  board  received  22.14  per  cent,  of 
its  total  revenue  in  provincial  grants.  This 
year,  only  19.37  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  will 
come  from  grants.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  1945  was  33.7  per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  hon.  Minister  up  on 
the  question  of  Windsor,  and  I  will  drop  into 
his  office  to  figure  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Bring  this  one,  too,  and 
we  will  do  both. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  item  No.  5,  public  libraries.  The 
grant  for  the  current  year  is  $1.75  million, 
last  year  it  was  $1.5  million. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  public 
library  board  of  the  township  of  North  York 
in  the  years  1957-1958,  and  I  think  the  public 
library  board  of  North  York  was  at  that  time 
the  second  or  third  largest  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 


We  could  never  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  the  grants  were  never  100  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  set  out  in  the  regulations.  Each 
year  they  varied.  Some  years  they  were  97 
per  cent.,  some  years  they  were  91  per  cent., 
some  years  they  were  89  per  cent. 

I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Chairman— and 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  can  explain  it  to  me 
—why,  when  a  system  of  grants  for  libraries— 
which  goodness  knows  is  small  enough— $1.5 
million  last  year  or  $1.75  million  this  year,  is 
set  out  in  rules  and  regulations.  When  the 
department  has  the  wonderful  services  of  that 
fine  man  Angus  Mowat  in  the  library  depart- 
ment—and he  is  a  wonderful  civil  servant  and 
the  hon.  Minister  should  do  everything  he 
can  to  encourage  his  good  services,  because 
he  does  wonders  for  this  library  service 
throughout  the  province— why  can  the  hon. 
Minister  not  give  him  the  reasonable  support 
that  should  be  expected  by  a  good  civil  serv- 
ant? That  is,  why  does  he  not  give  100  per 
cent,  of  the  grant  that  he  sets  out  in  his  own 
rules  and  regulations?  This  has  fooled  me 
completely,  and  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  has 
some  explanation  for  that. 


Hon.    Mr.    Frost: 

easily  fooled. 


The    hon.    member    is 


Mr.  Singer:  That  may  be,  but  I  am  here 
to   get   some  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  history  because  we 
are  just  in  the  midst  of  revising  the  grant 
structure  for  libraries  and  next  year  it  will 
be  done  on  a  different  basis  than  the  basis 
the  hon.  member  described  that  he  did  not 
understand.  It  will  be  done  this  year  on 
a  basis  that  will  be  tied  again  to  assessments 
and  to  equalized  assessments.  We  have  found 
inequalities  in  library  grants  across  the  prov- 
ince on  making  the  old  grants  on  the  old 
basis,  so  we  are  tying  library  grants  into 
equalized  assessment  as  well. 

Now,  these  regulations  are  pretty  well 
complete  but  they  have  not  been  published  so 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  them  here, 
but  they  will  be  going  forward  to  the  local 
library  board  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
is  all  good  and  well,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  but  that  is  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Singer:    No,  but  wait. 

At  this  moment,  in  most  municipalities 
across  the  province  of  Ontario,  library  boards 
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are  preparing  budgets  which  are  submitted 
to  their  councils  in  order  that  a  tax  rate  can 
he  fixed.  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  March 
and  every  day  that  goes  on  without  a  munici- 
pal tax  rate  being  fixed,  that  much  more  debt 
:is  incurred  by  a  municipality  that  has  to  go 
to  the  bank  and  borrow  at  6  per  cent.,  or 
7  per  cent.,  depending  on  its  rating,  and 
b>orrow  temporarily  to  allow  it  to  finance. 
And  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is 
delaying  the  finalizing  of  these  regulations 
how  in  the  world  is  the  local  municipality 
going  to  be  able  to  fix  its  budget  until  these 
things    are   finalized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  and  you  know,  it 
does  make  my  heart  bleed  to  hear  the  diffi- 
culties these  people  are  in  assimilating  this 
money.  May  I  say  this,  that  under  the 
administration  that  served  before  this  admin- 
istration in  1946— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  in  1960,  not  20  years 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Take  1945.  Mr.  Chairman, 
-do  you  know  what  the  library  grants  were 
at  that  time?  They  amounted  to  $45,000 
to  all  the  libraries  in  Ontario,  and  today  there 
is  $1.75  million,  and  now  they  are  scratching 
their  heads  because  they  do  not  get  them  soon 
enough. 

Mr.  Singer:    We  are  in  1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  Liberals  make  me 
laugh-$45,000,  think  of  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure 
you  that  we  more  than  laughed  this  afternoon 
at  the  explanation  that  was  made.  The  hon. 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  given 
to  believe,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  educa- 
tional grants  would  be  as  large  as  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    They  are  larger. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  they  are  up 
$19  million  and  we  were  referred  to  the 
Hepburn  days,  and  we  were  referred  to  the 
period  of  1945  and  such  like.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  matter— Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
this  out  very  emphatically— is  that  it  is  the 
municipality  and  the  property  owners  that 
are  carrying  the  great  burden  since  1943  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  bear  it  out.  Today, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  told  us  about  rural  areas  that 
liad  put  in  new  plumbing  and  new  heating 
installations  and  such,  and  therefore,  in  those 


instances,  they  might,  as  a  result  of  those 
installations,  be  in  an  embarrassing  position 
in  the  year  1960.  But  I  suggest  to  them  that 
surely  that  does  not  have  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  he  made  an 
explanation  that  that  would  be  a  variant,  that 
that   might   be    something   that   would   vary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  In  1959  they  might 
pay  towards  the  item  that  would  sort  of  throw 
it  out  of  kilter,  but— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  yes,  throw  it  out 
of  kilter.  But  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  city 
of  Windsor,  in  the  city  of  Brantford  and  in 
the  Niagara  district,  these  communities  have 
or  have  not  effected  the  equalized  assessment 
basis.    My  understanding  is  that  they  have. 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  whole 
explanation  this  afternoon  was  that  we  under- 
took an  extraordinary  move  3  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  culminated  in  the  current  year. 
As  a  result  of  its  application,  certain  things 
will  happen,  and  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and 
see  how  things  work  out. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  rumours  that  this  government  deliberately 
determined  that  it  could  not  afford  to  put 
any  more  into  the  cost  of  education  this  year 
than  what  it  put  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes  I  know,  but  it  is  a 
normal- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  $19  million  and 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  formula  at  all.  And 
the  simple  fact  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  this  evening,  that  the  per  pupil  grant 
is  down.  Now,  how  in  the  world  in  those 
areas  that  have  effected  the  equalized  assess- 
ment in  years  gone  by,  that  were  on  equalized 
assessment  last  year,  take  one  of  the  com- 
munities that  it  was  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  a  variable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  varied  every 
year  for  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  all  I  say  is  that 
the  explanation  is  not  that  they  have  simply 
gone  on  to  equalized  assessment  basis  in  this 
past  year.  The  explanation  is  that  this 
government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:    No,  only  one. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Is  that  the  reason? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
says  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    No,  and  I  point  out  to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  simply  trying  to 
make  this  very  simple  determination:  What 
is  the  basis  for  the  decrease,  not  in  the  dollar 
grants,  but  in  the  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  education  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  this 
current  year   1960? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  point  out 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  one  of  the  great 
injustices— at  least  so  it  always  seemed  to  me— 
was  that  if  a  town,  for  instance,  had  10,000 
population  it  received  a  certain  grant;  if 
Kitchener  had  50,000  population  it  received 
a  certain  grant,  and  so  on. 

Now,  3  years  ago  we  changed  that  to  pro- 
vide that  assessment,  the  industrial  assessment 
and  other  factors  that  come  into  the  picture 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  picture.  Now,  the 
expression,  as  I  often  hear  in  my  house,  is  that 
"You  cannot  have  your  pie  and  eat  it."  If 
we  are  going  to  have  that,  then  the  equalized 
assessment  becomes  variable. 

In  one  municipality,  I  know,  the  assessment 
has  gone  up  $30  million  in  a  year,  well,  of 
course,  that  has  its  effect.  We  cannot  avoid 
that.  If  we  are  going  to  introduce  into  the 
grant  system  the  justice  that  comes  with  a 
basis  of  need,  and  that  is  what  this  really 
means,  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  abide  by 
that.  And  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  abide  by  it. 

But  the  fact  is  this,  that  with  it  all— if  we 
go  back  in  that  statement  that  I  made  this 
afternoon— in  1957,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  that  year  was  about  $30  million.  That  was 
for  a  particular  reason.  That  was  in  the  first 
year  of  the  change. 

Following  that,  in  the  last  3  years,  the 
change  has  been  an  addition  of  about 
between  $19  million  and  $20  million,  each 
of  the  succeeding  years,  and  this  year  it  is 
running  between  a  $19  million  and  $20 
million  increase.  If  we  look  at  the  grants 
last  year  in  the  estimates,  which  my  hon. 
friend  no  doubt  has,  he  will  find  that  the 
grants  are  about  $147  million.  This  year 
they  are  $166.5  million.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  all  fine,  but  one  could  certainly  infer, 
from  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  that 
the  mill  rate  in  the  local  municipalities  for 
education  will  not  go  up. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  saying  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  some  cases  the  mill  rate 
may  drop. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —simply  that,  in  this 
one  community,  they  have  an  additional  $30 
million  assessment.  In  effect,  he  is  saying 
that  they  have  a  larger  basis  on  which  to  levy, 
and  it  is  only  just  and  equitable  that  they 
can  assume  more  of  the  costs  by  levying  the 
same  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  the  mill  rate  may 
drop,  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  may,  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  to  you  that  what  is  happening 
is  that  the  actual  mill  rate  for  education  at 
the  municipal  level  is  going  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  why,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Why?     School  expenses  go  up. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  says  school  expenses  go 
up.  Do  we  have  a  just  and  equitable  basis? 
If  the  equalization  formula  has  been  in  effect 
for  the  last  year  in  the  given  municipality, 
then  I  say  that  the  mill  rate  for  education 
should  remain  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment.  No, 
no,  because  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  have  listened  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister.    In  my  opinion,  what  he  said  was  this: 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "the  municipality  has 
increased  its  taxation  base  by  $30  million. 
Why  should  they  not  bear  more  dollars  for 
the  cost  of  education  in  the  municipality?"  I 
agree  with  him. 

But  it  should  not  affect  the  mill  rate.  The 
mill  rate  should  remain  the  same  because  the 
mill  rate  on  that  larger  basis  will  raise  more 
dollars,  of  course. 

But  I  simply  say  that,  whereas  this  after- 
noon we  were  given  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion that  was  made,  I  frankly  believe  that 
there  is  something  in  the  rumour  that  the  hon. 
Provincial    Treasurer     and    the     government 
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determined  that  the  additional  $20  million 
was  all  they  could  afford  this  year,  and  come 
formula  or  no  formula,  that  is  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  the  case,  but 
if  it  were  the  case  what  would  be  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  simply  this,  that  the  explanation  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  this  afternoon  should 
not  have  been  made,  because  what  in  effect 
he  was  saying  was: 

"We  are  carrying  out  a  3-year  programme, 
and  now,  lo  and  behold,  we  have  enunciated 
and  demonstrated  for  the  last  3  years  the  most 
perfect  plan  that  we  can.  Sure,  there  are  a 
few  flaws  in  it.  Sure,  there  are  some  imper- 
fections. But  that  is  all.  Wait  another  year 
and  even  those  imperfections  will  be  over- 
come/' 

What  we  see  today,  in  my  opinion  right 
now,  is  more  than  a  few  imperfections.  What 
we  see  is  an  additional  assumption  at  the 
municipal  level,  not  only  of  more  dollars— 
we  would  expect  more  dollars  to  be  assumed 
in  education,  because  the  cost  of  education  is 
going  up— but  we  are  seeing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  cost  borne  at  the  municipal 
level. 

Mr.  Singer:  Every  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  this,  what  other  inference  can  we  make 
at  this  particular  stage,  except  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  hold  the  line  on  edu- 
cation at  this  increase  of  $19  million? 

I  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  yet  to 
hear  a  valid  explanation— now,  there  may  be 
one— a  valid  explanation  as  to  why  a  muni- 
cipality that,  for  the  last  year,  1959,  was 
on  the  equalized  assessment  basis  should  be 
paying  more  for  the  cost  of  education  this 
year  than  it  was  paying  last  year,  if  the 
formula- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Because  they  are  spending 
more. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no,  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  get  across  is  this.  Sure  they  are  spending 
more,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  In 
Toronto  they  are  spending  $6.7  million  more 
this  year  than  they  did  last  year.  But  the 
simple  proposition  is  that,  if  this  formula  were 
perfect  then  the  mill  rate  could  remain  the 
same,  because  the  portion  that  is  assumed 
by  the  province  should  remain  constant. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  exactly,  there  is 
the   whole   thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Equalized  assessment 
could  bring  up  your— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  maybe  equalized 
assessment  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  all  I  know,  except  this  after- 
noon the  simple  explanation  made  was  that, 
because  of  the  equalized  assessment  basis— 
which  is  to  be  the  more  perfect  system— has 
now  been  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  its 
third  and  final  year,  some  of  these  inequities 
will  show  up.  That  is  the  explanation  that 
was    made    this    afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Very  largely  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  If  very 
largely  that  is  true,  then  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  consistent  with  the  explanation 
which  was  made  this  afternoon. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  say,  how  does  he  explain  the  situation  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  city  of  Brantford, 
in  the  city  of  Windsor,  in  the  city  of 
Kitchener,  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur,  all  or 
most  of  which  cities  were  on  the  equalized 
assessment  basis  in  the  year  1959? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  have  the  figures, 
but  take  for  instance  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  grants  are  up  by  about  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly,  but  the  total 
cost  of  education  is  up  by  $6.7  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  factors  in  here  that  would  not 
appear. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  question  of 
site.  We  pay  a  grant  on  a  site,  but  the  cost 
of  sites  can  vary  tremendously,  and  one 
municipality  can  purchase  a  site  that  will 
go  on  their  mill  rate  and  will  not  appear 
in  grants,  because  we  do  not  pay  grants  on 
them.    One  must  look  at  all  those  things. 

We  pay  grants  on  teachers'  salaries,  for 
instance,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  to 
a  certain  limit.  If  that  municipality  chooses 
to  pay  salaries  greatly  in  excess  of  that,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  grants  at  all. 
They  pay  it  all  themselves.  Those  are  two 
items. 

We  can  go  into  the  whole  question  of  con- 
struction of  schools.  Some  municipalities 
attempt  to  stay  within  the  grant  structure  so 
that  they  will  be  paid  a   grant  as  close  as 
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possible  to  the  total  cost  of  the  school. 
Another  municipality  says:  "We  want  a  school 
that  has  twice  the  facilities  on  which  we  can 
get  the  amount  of  the  approved  grant.  There- 
fore, we  will  take  the  grant  on  that  portion 
of  the  cost  that  the  government  will  pay  it  on 
and  we  will  spend  an  additional  $10,000  a 
classroom  and  pay  it  ourselves." 

That  is  what  happens  completely  across 
the  province,  and  that  means  that  the  local 
mill  rate  cannot  be  tied  into  the  rate  of  grant, 
because  there  are  factors  in  the  local  mill 
rate  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sure  it  has  never 
been  tied  to  the  grants.  But  if  the  explana- 
tion of  the  perfection  of  the  system  is  correct, 
then  one  would  expect— except  for  the 
explanation  that  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister  right  now— that  some  municipality 
would  build  a  palace  instead  of  an  ordinary 
school  house- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  may  be  news  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  that  is  quite  the  case 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  non-subsidy  items 
in  the  budget  determine  the  mill  rate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  have  not  seen 
such  cases  in  the  separate  schools  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  and  yet  the  per  capita  grants  are 
down  from  $68  to  $66. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  there  is  a  variance  in 
teachers'  salaries  over  and  above,  which  is 
not   connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  argument  that  was  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  proper.  I  have  a 
quotation  from  Brantford  where  the  same 
thing  exists: 

The  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  education 
in  the  city  of  Brantford  has  gone  down 
from  28  per  cent.— that  is,  the  provincial 
grant  has  decreased  from  28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  did  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  get  that  from? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  taken  from  a 
quotation  on  Saturday,  March  26,  the  Brant- 
ford Expositor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  probably  are  just 
as  incorrect  as  some  of  these  others. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  public  and  separate  claimed  they 
were  down  $300,000  each,  and  now  it  turns 
out  that  they  are  up  about  $125,000. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  that  there  may  have 
been  an  error.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  has  thrown  all  of  us  off  the  track. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  saw  an  error  in  the  township  of— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  let  me  just  read 
this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  is  as 
simple  as  one  and  one  is  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  that  may  be  quite 
inaccurate. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   I   quote: 

In  1958,  the  expenditures  for  the  city 
of  Brantford   totalled   $2.87  million- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  year? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  what  it  says: 

In  1958,  the  expenditures  for  the  city 
of  Brantford  totalled  $2.87  million,  in 
which  was  included  government  grants  of 
$796,000.  Percentage  of  grants  to  expendi- 
tures was  therefore  27.82  an  increase  of 
2.4  per  cent,  over  1957.  In  1959,  the 
expenditures  totalled  $3,213  million,  in 
which  was  included  the  government  grant 
of  $924,000.  Percentage  of  grants  to 
expenditures,  28.78,  an  increase  of  .96 
over  1958. 
So  1958  was  over  1957,  and  1959  was  over 
1958.    Now,  the  estimates  for  1960- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  where  I  think  they 
made  their  mistake. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  This  is  the  estimate 
of  their  expenditure,  which  would  be  accurate. 
They  would  know  how  much  money  they  are 
going  to  expend.     I  continue: 

The   estimates   for    1960   show   expendi- 
tures totalling  $3.5  million— 
which  is  what  several  hon.  members  opposite 
have  said  and  it  is  true,  their  total  expendi- 
tures are  up. 

In  Brantford,  the  estimates  for  1960 
show  expenditures  totalling  $3.5  million, 
which  is  expected  to  include  government 
grants  of  $930,000.  Percentage  of  grants 
to  expenditures  is  therefore  down  by  2.19 
per    cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  Sure,  they  may  have  calculated 
wrongly  in  certain  instances,  but  I  think  the 
confusion  that  has  resulted  is  this,  that  these 
communities,  when  they  said  their  grants 
were  down,  did  not  mean  that  they  were  going 
to  get  less  dollars  than  they  got  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  but  their  grant  is  down  on  the 
assumption  that  the  same  formula  that  was 
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made  in  1959  would  be  applied  in  1960,  and 
had  that  been  done  the  grants  would  have 
been  so  many  dollars  more  than  will  be  the 
grant  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  read  off  the  expenditures  in 
the  city  of  Brantford  for  the  years  he  has 
mentioned?  I  am  talking  about  the  total 
gross  expenditures. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  presume  these  are 
gross.  In  1959  the  expenditures  totalled 
$2.87  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  1959? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  1958.  What  were  they 
in  1959? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  1959  they  were  $3,213 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  up  about  $400,000? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  what  is  it  estimated 
to  be  this  year? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  year  it  is  $3.5 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
that  is  food  for  thought.  If  one  looks  at  the 
increase  in  the  cost  there  from  year  to  year, 
it  is  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  certainly,  but  is 
this  not  the  whole  essence  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  Chairman?  This  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  problem. 

You  see,  our  very  criticism  is  this,  that  the 
government  has  talked  dollars,  the  govern- 
ment has  talked  about  the  number  of  dollars 
that  are  paid  towards  education  as  compared 
with  15  years  ago,  or  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

But  we  forget  the  fact  that  the  municipali- 
ties have  likewise  been  required  to  pay  more 
dollars,  and  when  we  relate  the  percentage 
of  total  costs  of  education  we  find  that,  instead 
of  increasing  the  percentage  that  is  account- 
able at  the  provincial  level,  the  percentage 
has  actually  decreased  this  past  year,  and  that 
is  the  fundamental  criticism  that  we  are 
making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  other  words  that, 
despite  an  increase  of  $19  million  or  $20 
million,  it  still  goes  down. 


Well,  I  just  want  to  read  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  a  sentence  out  of  my 
statement  this  afternoon,  and  I  said  this: 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  province 
cannot  go  ahead  without  an  expansion  of 
revenues  and  absorb  greater  percentages 
of  school  boards  and  municipal  outlay. 

That  is  something  that  we  have  to  get  down 
to  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  that  is 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  exactly  what  I  said 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  right,  and  he  was  right  in  1943. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  our  people  have  to 
come  to  a  realization,  not  only  as  regards 
education,  but  a  lot  of  other  things,  that 
there  is  only  so  much  money  in  the  barrel.  I 
see  that  the  hon.  member  behind  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  agrees  with  that,  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie). 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Everybody  would  agree 
with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  terrifying  things 
about  this  day  is  this.  This  afternoon  I  men- 
tioned introducing  a  budget  here  some  16 
years  ago.  Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  ancient  history.  The  grants  for  public 
libraries  in  this  province  were  $45,000,  and 
today  the  grants  are  $1.75  million  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  produce  any  satisfaction.  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  the  Canadian  people,  the  people  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province,  had  better  get 
down  and  scratch  their  heads  over  some  of 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  saying  they  had 
better. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
given  that  statement  there  of  the  city  of 
Brantford.  In  the  last  3  years  the  expendi- 
tures—the gross  expenditures,  or  I  assume 
they  are— go  up  from  $2.8  million  to  $3.2 
million  and  then  to  $3.5  million. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these 
things  we  had  measure  up  to  reality,  because 
these  things  are  getting  to  be  very,  very 
heavy  expenditures.  I  say  it  is  obvious  that, 
at  the  present  time  we  are,  from  our  revenues, 
giving  45  cents  out  of  every  dollar  to  the 
municipality;  the  $18  million  of  16  years  ago 
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that  I  mentioned,  has  come  this  year  to  be 
$342.7  million. 

Now,  I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  enough  money  in  the 
barrel  to  meet  this  situation,  and  I  say  to 
hon.  members  again,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  province  cannot  go  ahead  without 
an  expansion  of  revenues,  and  absorb  greater 
percentages  of  school  boards  and  municipal 
outlays.  Now,  I  say,  it  is  just  as  simple 
as  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  happening 
today  is  this;  all  of  the  other  undertakings  of 
government  are  being  operated  with  55  cents 
out  of  every  dollar.  And  at  the  present  time, 
45  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is  going  to  the 
municipalities  and  school  boards. 

We  cannot  go  beyond  this  and  continue 
to  remain  sound.  What  has  happened  is 
this.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  much  more 
than  doubled.  Five  years  ago,  in  1955,  a 
budget  was  introduced  here  providing  for 
about  $75  million  for  school  grants.  In  the 
intervening  time,  since  1955,  the  school  grants 
have  risen  this  year,  in  1960,  to  $166  million. 
Now,  the  increase  is  the  difference  between 
75  and  166. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
just  as  plain  as  this,  how  long  can  we  do 
that? 

Now,  the  increase  in  1957  was  $30  million, 
in  1958  it  was  about  $20  million,  and  in 
1959  it  was  about  $20  million,  and  today  it  is 
$20  million.    That  is  about  the  situation. 

Now  then,  how  fast  do  we  go?  How  much 
more  can  we  do?  I  think  perhaps  there  are 
some  of  these  things  that  we  ought  to  look 
at  with  a  microscope. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  submit  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he 
is  missing  some  pretty  significant  points  in 
his  calculation,  when  he,  in  effect,  gets  up 
and  cries  havoc  with  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  spending  on  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  am  not  crying  havoc. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  now,  I  did 
not  interrupt  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  trying  to  make  his  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    All  right,  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  province  of  Ontario  is  spending 
today,  of  its  available  wealth,  approximately 
3  per  cent,  on  education.  And  the  second 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  only  one 
other  province  in  this  country  that  is  spending 
less  and  that  is  the  province  of  Quebec. 


Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  talk 
about  rjsing  educational  costs,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  rising  educational  costs, 
we  have  to  gauge  that  in  terms  of  our  grow- 
ing wealth.  This  government  has  never  faced 
up,  in  its  refusal  to  increase  grants,  to  the 
fact  that  education  does  not  share  an  equi- 
table portion  of  the  amount  of  wealth  avail- 
able. In  other  words,  because  of  its  refusal 
to  dip  adequately  into  other  sources  of 
revenue,  beyond  real  estate  taxes  at  the  local 
level,  we  are  today  second  from  the  bottom 
of  the  class  in  terms  of  the  Canadian 
provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  deny  that.  That  is  not 
right  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  have  to  concede  this  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  figures  upon  which  I  am 
basing  this  calculation  are  now  two  or  three 
years  out  of  date— 1957,  I  believe  it  was.  It 
was  a  comparative  study  done  by  the  Cana- 
dian teachers  federation. 

But  I  am  certain  that  each  province  has 
found  its  expenses  mounting,  and  its  educa- 
tional grants  going  up,  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  they  have  been  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And  the  calculation  which  came 
out  of  that  study  which  I  referred  to  in  the 
House  before— in  fact  I  have  used  it  on  TV  and 
I  have  used  it  in  meetings,  because  it  is  a 
most  illuminating  thing  with  regard  to  what 
this  government  does  on  education— is  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  has  the  lightest 
educational  load  in  this  country. 

I  wish  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  listen 
to  this. 

It  has  the  lightest  educational  load  in  this 
country,  gauged  by  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  against  the  number  of  people 
in  the  working  force.  The  province  of  Ontario 
has  about  527  pupils  in  schools  to  every  1,000 
people  in  the  working  force,  and  comparative 
figures  range  up  with  every  other  province, 
to  Newfoundland  which  has  almost  1,000 
pupils  in  the  schools  for  every  1,000  people 
in  the  working  force. 

The  second  factor  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  must  face  up  to  is  that  there  is  only 
one  other  province  that  has  a  greater  per 
capita  income  than  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  that  is  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 
The  figures  were  about  $8,900  per  pupil  in 
the  schools  in  British  Columbia,  about  $7,800 
in  Ontario,  and  it  scales  down  to  about  $2,700 
in  Newfoundland. 

Now,  when  we  take  those  two  yardsticks 
and  combine  them,  we  come  up  with,  I  think, 
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the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  devoting  less  of  its  available 
wealth  to  education  than  any  other  province 
except   Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  is  entirely  wrong,  completely 
wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  entirely  wrong. 
If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to  talk 
about  the  amount  of  money  we  are  devoting 
to  education,  let  him  talk  about  it  in  terms  of 
the  available  wealth  we  have,  and  the  avail- 
able wealth  we  have  indicates  that  we  are 
devoting  only  3  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  the 
lion,  member  that,  for  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion—and look  at  these  estimates  here— we 
are  voting,  or  I  assume  they  will  vote 
$230,836  million  to  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  the  amount  we 
spend  on  public  works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  does  not  cover 
entirely  the  whole  picture,  there  is  the  Ontario 
agricultural  college  in  addition  to  that,  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stood  in  approximately 
this  same  place  16  years  ago— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
might  as  well  talk  about  his  grandfather  who 
drove  a  horse  and  buggy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  telling  the  hon.  mem- 
ber this,  that  nobody  has  done  this  in  Canada. 
At  the  present  time,  of  our  tax  dollar,  just 
that  period  of  time  ago,  we  were  providing 
about  17  per  cent,  of  our  budget  which  was 
only  a  small  budget  of  $100  million,  we  were 
providing  17  per  cent,  of  that  budget  for 
things  municipal.  Today  we  are  spending 
45  per  cent.— 45  cents  out  of  every  dollar— 
on  things  municipal. 

Now,  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that,  of 
our  tax  dollar  on  education— the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  gives  me  this— it  was  26 
per  cent,  on  education  in  1958,  it  was  12 
per  cent,  in  1943,  26  per  cent,  in  1958. 

Now,  all  that  we  would  require  would  be 
to  take  $230  million,  divide  that  into  our 
income  to  find  what  it  would  be.  But  I 
assume  that  it  would  exceed  that  amount 
because  we  have  been  going  up  astronom- 
ically. There  is  no  jurisdiction  in  Canada  that 
is  spending  as  much  money  on  education  as 
we  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  all  are. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member's  argu- 
ment is  nonsensical.  It  is  the  silliest  argument 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not,  if  I  may  go  off 
into  another  phase  of  it— this  government 
raises  16  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  of  the 
sales  dollar  in  liquor  in  terms  of  revenue. 
Even  Quebec  raises  22  per  cent,  or  23  per 
cent.  Every  other  province  is  higher— it  even 
goes  up  to  40  per  cent.  If  this  government 
will  get  out  and  raise  an  adequate  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  where  the  money  is 
available,  then  they  would  have  it  to  spend 
on  services  such  as  education. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that,  in  many  respects  we  are  just  trying  to 
debate  a  theoretical  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  debating  a  theo- 
retical point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  simple  fact,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this.  Of  course,  they  are  right 
in  terms  of  dollars,  of  course  this  government 
is  spending  more  of  its  total  income  on  educa- 
tion than  it  did  3  years  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  in— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —but  in  Newfoundland, 
for  example,  over  50  per  cent,  of  their  budget 
goes  to  education  and  so  on. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Nothing  on  roads,  nothing  on  a 
lot  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  may  be.  That  may 
be.  But  that  is  what  I  am  pointing  out,  that 
literally,  by  battering  these  things  back  and 
forth,  we  are  getting  nowhere. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
government  opposite  was  committed  to  an 
undertaking  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  education.  It  has  been  unable 
to  do  that. 

I  think  some  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  assistance  they  expected  was  not 
forthcoming  at  Ottawa.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  point  out  to  you  that  literally,  if  the  formula 
of  15-15-50  is  adhered  to,  it  would  produce 
about  $66  million. 

Now,  that  formula  is  not  sufficient  to  begin 
to  carry  out  their  own  undertaking  of  16  years 
ago.  All  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  is  this  simple  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  do  not  suppose  we  will 
settle  the  matter  tonight— that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  delay  any  longer  the  realization  that 
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what  is  required  is  a  complex  revision  and  re- 
examination of  the  tax  basis  of  the  revenue 
opportunities  at  the  municipal,  provincial  and 
federal  levels. 

The  sooner  that  is  undertaken,  the  sooner 
we  can  begin  to  get  some  common  sense  into 
this  particular  problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  hon.  member 
in  the  House  who  does  not  realize  that  more 
dollars  are  going  to  have  to  be  spent  for 
education  in  the  future  than  are  expended 
today.     The  question  is  where  do  we  get  it? 

Now,  if  we  are  relying  on  income  and  cor- 
porate income  tax,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
will  require  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  federal 
government  only,  because  no  federal  govern- 
ment—whether it  be  a  Liberal  government  or 
a  Conservative  government— is  going  to  pay 
out  anything  in  excess  of  the  15-15-50  for- 
mula and  bear  the  political  inconvenience  of 
raising  revenue  at  the  federal  level  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  provincial  level. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  point  I  want  to  make.  It  is  an  argument 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  newspapers, 
and  it  has  been  going  on  in  many  places. 
If  we  could  get  some  degree  of  direction  in 
that  respect  tonight,  we  would  have  accom- 
plished a  lot. 

But  I  suggest  that  this  government  today 
still  looks  to  those  3  sources  of  revenue  as 
the  solution  to  this  very  complicated  problem, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  sufficiently 
remunerative  or  large  source  of  revenue  to 
offer    a    practical    solution. 

What  is  required  is  a  complete  revision 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  responsi- 
bilities at  all  3  levels  of  government,  and 
this  government  opposite  has  the  real  oppor- 
tunity to  call  such  a  conference  and  call 
it  before  next  July  when  the  federal-provincial 
groups  will  meet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  he  talks  very  loosely  about 
a  complete  revision  of  this  and  a  complete 
revision  of  that.  Very  often  the  arguments 
are    extremely   faulty. 

I  was  interested  in  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  held  a  joint  meeting  during 
the  last  election,  but  they  had  a  big  conflab 
anyway  that  got  into  the  newspapers  that 
they  proposed  an  education  tax  here  in 
Ontario.  I  wonder  what  they  had  in  mind 
on  that?  Could  they  perhaps  make  it  clearer 
as  to  what  they  had  in  mind? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  will  answer  that 
later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  the  time  that  I 
would  just  like  to  hear  about  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean  by  regressive  system  of 
taxation?  He  would  not  answer  that  this 
afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  only  saying  this,  I 
remember  that  meeting  and  I  remember 
reading  about  it  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  assume  some  responsibility 
here. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  say  to  this  House, 
if  Ottawa  will  not  do  more— and  under 
the  current  arrangement,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  anything  that  has  been  given  to  the 
public  by  which  the  public  can  assume  or 
infer  that  we  are  going  to  get  enough  money 
out  of  the  proposed  formulas  to  solve  our 
problems— I  say  education  is  more  important 
than  political  fancy  work.  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  the  time  may  well  be  here  when 
we  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a 
provincial  educational  tax,  and  distribute  the 
money  between  separate  and  public  schools 
and  other  institutions  in  this  province  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman 
on  vote  412,  my  problem  is  that  I  had  corres- 
pondence with  the  former  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation having  to  do  with  schools  in  Seaway 
Valley.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  land 
expropriated  by  Hydro  down  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Hydro  is  paying  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  Those  grants  go  into  the  various 
municipal  councils,  and  the  school  boards 
have  waited  upon  them  for  distribution  of 
a  certain  amount  of  that  money,  but  as  yet 
the  school  boards  have  not  been  very 
successful. 

Now,  the  school  boards  feel  that  there  is 
an  injustice  there,  and  that  they  should  have 
a  certain  amount  of  this  money.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  being  kicked  about  from  Hydro  to 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  The 
Department  of  Education  and  back  again; 
it  is  just  going  around  in  a  circle.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  help  on  this  problem,  to 
see  what  can  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  certainly  have  a 
look  at  it.  I  know  something  about  that,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  look  at  that. 
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Mr.  Manley:  I  had  a  letter  from  the  hon. 
former  Minister,  just  before  he  took  ill,  saying 
that  he  was  not  dropping  it  by  any  means, 
and  it  is  a  concern  to  the  school  boards  down 
there.  I  would  like  to  see  some  formula 
worked  out  if  possible. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  this  evening,  the 
question  of  equalized  assessment  has  come  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  has  more  than  cropped 
up. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  basis  of  it  anyway.  Now,  as  I  understand 
this,  the  provincial  assessor  goes  into  a  certain 
municipality  and  takes  about  half-a-dozen 
spot   checks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  takes  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  say  he  takes  10  or  a 
dozen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  he  takes  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Now,  there  are  many  factors 
entering  into  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  as 
location  and  obsolesence  and  things  like  that. 
I  am  going  to  put  this  question  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  Does  he  honestly  and  truth- 
fully believe  that  the  equalized  assessment 
factor  is  an  equitable  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  one  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  413. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  still  several  points  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  a  favourite  habit,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  habit,  of  quoting  from  time  to  time 
from  submissions  made  by  the  mayors  and 
reeves  association.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
like  to  be  brought  into  the  picture  completely, 
insofar  as  this  particular  submission  is  con- 
cerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  read  that  entirely. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  he  has  heard 
this  one  before.  If  he  has,  then  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  hon.  members  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  mayors  and  reeves,  as  the  hon.  member 
will  understand,  very  great  and  profound 
respect. 


But  I  may  say  this  to  him,  that  they  are 
just  like  every  other  association,  never  satis- 
fied. They  are  never  satisfied.  I  would  like 
the  mayors  and  reeves  to  be  satisfied.  They 
admit  to  me  that  we  are  doing  a  pretty  fair 
job,  but  they  would  like  more.  The  hon. 
member  will  understand.  Now  that  is  the 
way  we  have  to  look  at  it.  I  guess  the  hon. 
member  had  something  to  do  with  preparing 
some  of  those  briefs,  and  the  hon.  member 
knows  that  that  was  his  own  attitude.  No 
matter  what  happened,  they  would  say: 
"Now  listen,  let  us  put  a  little  more  into  it." 
Of  course  they  would. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  submission  because  it  was 
prepared  by  a  particularly  good  friend  of  his, 
Mayor  Simpson  of  Arnprior. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  went  to  substantial  trouble 
to  prepare  a  series  of  charts,  and  he  made  this 
submission  all  by  himself,  and  the  pictures  are 
here. 

This  book  that  I  am  reading  from  is  the 
minutes  of  the  1958  annual  conference  of 
the  association  of  mayors  and  reeves  that 
took  place  in  Stratford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  good  man  still— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  write  that 
copy  of  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  this  is  a  different  one. 
These  are  the  resolutions  the  year  after  the 
submission  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  likes 
so  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  not 
like  the  first  pages  of  that  submission? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  6  months  prior  to  this  one. 

It  shows  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  11, 
a  chart  comparing  the  1947  provincial  assist- 
ance for  education  in  proportion  to  the 
assistance  in  1956.  It  takes  in  a  10-year 
period. 

He  depicts  it,  very  well,  as  a  toboggan.  And 
it  is  going  downhill.  In  1947  the  province 
took  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
education,  in  1956  it  took  32.5  per  cent.,  and 
it  has  gone  down  since  then.    Subsequently— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  that  may  be. 
But  my  hon.  friend  will  understand  this,  that 
if  we  take  the  cost  that  The  Department  of 
Education     allows,     and     which     is     really 
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adequate  to  run  the  show,  then  we  are  about 
50  per  cent. 

The  big  trouble  is  this,  that  some  of  these 
municipalities— and  the  hon.  member  might 
as  well  admit  it— have  grandiose  ideas.  There 
are  some  very  magnificent  schools  that  need 
not  have  been  built.  Now,  they  pay  the 
difference  themselves.  There  is  no  use  in 
blaming  any  of  that  on  the  department,  blame 
that  on  the  municipality. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  said  something  about  the 
separate  schools.  I  may  say  this,  that  the 
separate  schools  are  very  economically  run.  I 
have  found  that  to  be  so  in  my  endless 
investigations  and  researches  into  this  matter 
over  a  period  of  years.  They  are  very,  very 
well  and  economically  run.  And  that  is  true 
also  of  some  other  things,  the  Sisters'  hos- 
pitals and  things  of  that  sort. 

Now,  we  have  followed  the  rule  that  the 
municipalities  and  the  school  boards  are 
autonomous  in  these  matters.  If  they  want 
to  spend  money,  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
is  going  to  say  that  they  cannot,  unless  it  is 
the  municipal  board  when  they  go  to  borrow 
money. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  way  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  puts  these  facts  across.  He  certainly 
does  not  give  a  single  statistic  that  is  in 
error,  or  a  single  percentage  that  is  in  error. 

But  the  point  in  this  whole  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  municipal  cost  of 
education  goes  up  year  by  year,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dollars  that  they  have  to 
raise,  and  the  provincial  sharing  in  that  cost 
goes  down  year  by  year.  So  that  the  end 
result,  and  all  the  statistics  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  figures  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  advance- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  wait,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  yielded  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  3 
times,  and  I  would  like  to  finish  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  but  he  says 
that- 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  all  the  statistics  in  the 
world,  and  not  all  the  figures  in  the  world, 
will  go  against  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
cost  of  education  is  going  up  in  proportion, 
and  by  dollars,  and  by  every  other  way.  The 
end  result  is  that,  in  almost  every  munici- 
pality, because  the  provincial  share  is  going 
down  percentage  wise,  the  municipal  share 


is   going  up   percentage  wise.     The  burden 
on  the  home  owner  is  increasing. 

All  the  statistics  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister can  produce,  and  his  cohorts  can  pro- 
duce, will  not  change  this  one  iota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  end  answer  to  this,  is 
that  those  people  who  are  over  there  have 
the  responsibility— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Another  political  speech. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  being 
as  political  as  my  hon.  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  force  me  to  be.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  this  without  any  great 
partisan  political  approach. 

But,  when  these  figures  are  put  forward, 
the  government  parades  as  being  the  great 
benefactor,  which,  in  fact,  it  is  not.  They 
are  putting  more  and  more  of  the  burden  on 
the  individual  home  owner  every  year  that 
this  educational  problem  goes  on,  and  all  the 
statistics  in  the  world  are  not  going  to  prove 
otherwise. 

This  government  has  the  problem  of  facing 
up  to  it  and  raising  the  money.  They  are 
not  going  to  get  it  out  of  Ottawa  and  they 
know  it.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Receiver-General  (Mr.  Fleming)  said  it  in 
October  of  this  past  year  and  he  means  what 
he  said  and  everybody  knows  that.  Now 
this  government  has  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility, and  up  to  this  point  it  has  been 
avoiding  it. 

Vote  412  agreed  to. 

On  vote  413: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $560,000 
on  the  programmes  of  recreation.  What  are 
the  various  activities  that  are  under  that 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
money  actually  represents  about  something 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  that  is 
spent  in  these  programmes.  What  the 
department  does  is  make  certain  grants  and 
contributions  to  municipalities,  who  are 
running  programmes  of  their  own.  It  is 
based  on  the  percentage  of  salaries  and  the 
percentages  of  certain  approved  maintenance 
and  operating  costs. 

Primarily  what  the  department  attempts, 
to  do  is  to  provide  some  leadership  and 
control  in  programmes  that  are,  in  fact, 
operated  at  the  municipal  level.  As  I  say, 
this  amounts  to  a  very  insignificant  percentage 
of  the  total  costs.  Does  that  answer  the  hon. 
member's  question? 
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Mr.  Troy:  Are  there  some  professional 
coaches  in  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  work  it  out  in 
connection  with  the  recreation  committee 
appointed  by  a  local  council,  which  runs  the 
recreational  programme  of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  this  department,  as  for 
example,   square  dancing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  no,  we  do  not. 
All  we  do  is  make  grants  toward  what  the 
municipalities  are  doing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder  if  I  could  jump 
into  the  next  item  which  is  vote  413? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Vote  414? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Vote  413. 

I  would  like  to  get  clarification  with  respect 
to  how  this  government  gives  grants  to  volun- 
tary organizations. 

Now,  we  have  gone  through  a  number  of 
estimates.  When  we  talked  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  with 
respect  to  grants  for  voluntary  organizations, 
he  said  that  he  just  hands  over  the  certain 
amount  of  money  because  he  says  they  are 
worthy  organizations. 

Here  we  have  this  large  number  of  organi- 
zations to  which  we  are  handing  over 
$288,000- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Are  there  any  the  hon. 
member  would  cut  off? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sir,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  this,  because  I  think  there  is  some 
danger  inherent  in  this. 

I  think  the  voluntary  organizations  play 
a  real  part  in  our  Canadian  society.  I  think 
this,  sir,  that  if  we  look  at  the  united  fund 
appeal  or  the  community  chest,  there  are 
times  when  a  community  chest  says  a  member 
organization  is  no  longer  pertinent  to  the 
public  good. 

I  think,  when  it  comes  to  government 
with  voluntary  organizations,  there  is  a  danger 
that  by  the  cause  of  certain  pressure  groups 
and  political  groups  we  could  keep  giving 
funds  to  voluntary  organizations.  There  is  a 
danger  that  a  voluntary  organization  will 
have  a  certain  priority. 

Again,  a  voluntary  organization  may  say 
it  will  carry  out  a  particular  role  when  the 
government  actually  should  be  assuming  some 
of  the  responsibility. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  in  the  educa- 
tional area. 


I  would  like  to  say  this,  sir,  that  I  think, 
with  voluntary  organizations,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  adopt  a  policy  which,  I  may 
say,  was  adopted  by  the  federal  Liberal 
government  in  Ottawa. 

This  policy  is  when  we  have  public  monies, 
we  maintain  the  principle  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  in  connection  with  its  spending. 
With  these  voluntary  organizations,  we  should 
ask  them:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  money  we  give  you?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:    We  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  should  ask:  "Will  you 
account  to  us  concerning  what  you  do  with  it?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  insist  upon  an 
audited  financial  statement.  I  might  say  I 
have  read  a  good  many  myself.  I  have  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  skill  looking 
at  balance  sheets.  I  have  questioned  some  of 
the  expenditures.  I  have  asked  questions 
about  where  the  money  is  going,  and  so  on. 

Believe  me,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  merely 
making  out  a  list  once  a  year,  10  minutes 
before  we  walk  in  here.  These  things  are 
considered  very,  very  carefully.  I  think  the 
fears  of  the  hon.  member  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Just  in  order  that  there 
will  be  no  misapprehension— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
We  wish  we  had  more  money  for  more 
organizations. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  saying  that,  I 
am  just  saying  that  we,  in  this  Parliament, 
should  know  where  the  public  money  is 
being  spent.  If  I  could  clarify  my  position 
in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  question: 

To  what  specific  use  was  the  money  put 
which  this  department  granted  with  respect 
to  the  Canadian  adult  education  association? 
What  specifically  did  they  do  with  the  money 
that  this  government  spent?  I  raise  this  very 
pertinent  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  they, 
in  co-operation  with  the  CBC— as  the  hon. 
member  very  well  knows— sponsor  radio  pro- 
grammes, Citizens'  Forum  is  one,  there  is  the 
National  Farm  Forum,  and  they  have  several 
publications. 

Now,  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  our  $5,000  was  used  to  pay  for  a  pro- 
gramme on  the  night  of  March  18,  1959,  or 
any  such  thing  as  that.  But  we  support  the 
general  activities  of  that  association. 

We  do  not  ask  them  to  put  our  money  in 
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a  special  bank  account,  and  write  special 
cheques  on  it,  so  they  are  able  to  come  back 
and  tell  us  that  our  money  was  spent  on  one 
item  and  nothing  else.  It  goes  toward  the 
general  support,  which  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  agree  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Thompson:    I  do  not,  sir,  I  think  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:    Then  we  disagree. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  feel  very  strongly  that, 
with  all  these  organizations,  it  is  not  a  sound 
procedure  to  just  simply  say:  "Well,  we  give 
it  to  their  general  fund,  we  do  not  ask  any 
results  from  them,  but  we  assume  they  are 
worthy  in  this."  There  are  strings  attached 
in  connection  with  public  funds,  for  if  we 
give  public  funds  we  want  to  see  results. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  he  is  an  accountant 
and  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  a  very  able  one. 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  were  giving  money  into 
a  certain  project,  a  business  project,  he  would 
want  to  see  the  results  of  his  investment. 

Similarly,  when  we  are  dealing  with  sums 
of  public  money  being  given  to  these  organi- 
zations, as  we  are  doing  to  the  extent  of 
$288,000,  then  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  government  to  know  speci- 
fically what  is  being  achieved  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  not  like  to  be 
Indian  givers,  we  like  to  give  it  for  keeps. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  giving  the  money. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  here  that 
the  air  cadet  league  of  Canada  gets  $3,000; 
the  navy  league— I  presume  for  their  sea 
cadets-gets  $2,500.  Why  is  it  that  the  army 
cadets  do  not  get  any  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  that  they 
ever  asked  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Troy:  They  never  did?  Well,  we 
will  have  to  see  about  that. 

Vote  413  agreed  to. 

On  vote  414: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  one  question  in  regard  to  vote 
414.  I  realize  that  the  government  is  doing 
quite  a  bit  to  help  the  universities,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  this  question:  How  are 
the  university  grants  determined? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  committee  which  interviews  the  presidents 


and  business  administrators  of  all  the  univer- 
sities. Once  again  it  is  a  question  of  looking 
at  their  budgets,  of  looking  at  their  proposed 
capital  expenditures  for  periods  of  longer 
than  one  year.  All  these  matters  are  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  grants  are 
established. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  the  government  for  the  grants 
to  Assumption  University  of  Windsor,  and 
Essex  College. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  vote  414,  item  No.  2,  last  year  we  had 
considerable  discussions  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  education  with  regard  to  the 
Ontario  college  of  education  and  the  so- 
called  monopoly  of  teaching  in  the  Ontario 
college  of  education— the  so-called  monopoly 
of  teaching,  at  the  secondary  school  certificate 
level,   at  the  Ontario  college  of  education. 

Now,  I  was  very  interested  in  a  press 
interview  of  the  hon.  Minister  shortly  after 
he  took  over,  when— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  I  say  something 
wrong? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  it  was  so  good  that 
I  could  not  believe  it,  because  last  year,  when 
we  discussed  this  issue,  the  government  lined 
up  all  the  siege  guns  from  Dean  Diltz  down, 
and  shot  down  in  flames  all  of  us  who  were 
critical. 

Apparently  the  younger  and  more  progres- 
sive men  in  the  cabinet  were  persuaded,  and 
when  one  of  them  came  into  the  portfolio, 
immediately  the  old  policy  was  thrown  over- 
board. 

Since  this  kind  of  thing  happens  so  infre- 
quently in  the  government,  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  provoking  the  hon.  Minister. 
But  I  would  like  to  explore  his  thinking  on 
the  suggestion  that  was  in  the  news  story 
of  decentralizing  the  teaching  into  other 
places  in  the  province. 

What  specific  plans  has  the  hon.  Minister 
in  mind,  or  is  this  still  an  idea  at  this  stage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  here  I  go  back  to 
this  old  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  read 
earlier  today.  It  is  all  in  here.  I  would  be 
quite  happy  to  read  this— I  am  quite  interested 
in  it,  and  it  is  something  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
made  progress  on  this,  despite  the  govern- 
ment? 

The  hon.  Minister  might  read  it  again  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  because 
he  has  changed  his  mind  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  I  will  read  it 
again.     I  quote: 

We  have  established  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  a  summer  course  to  be  given 
in  London,  Ontario,  and  also  in  the  city  of 
Kingston.  These  courses  are  being  instituted 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  Queen's  University 
and  it  is  our  hope  that,  by  providing  these 
courses  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province,  we  will  attract  to  the  teaching 
profession  young  men  and  women  from  the 
communities  in  these  areas  who  might  not 
otherwise  enter  the  profession  at  all. 

We  would  hope  also  to  attract  the 
graduates  from  the  universities  which  are 
situated  in  both  these  centres.  It  is  our 
additional  hope  that  these  people  will  then 
take  teaching  jobs  in  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  If  these  summer 
courses  prove  to  be  successful,  and  we 
have  every  indication  that  they  will,  the 
next  step  will  be,  of  course,  to  establish 
permanent  colleges  of  education  in  each  of 
these  centres. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  recollection  was  that 
the  news  account  suggested  that  something 
might  be  done  in  northern  Ontario,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  mentioned  that, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  hon.  member 
looks  at  the  natural  progression  of  these 
things  in  this  province,  if  it  is  successful  here, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  follow  that  we 
will  move  in  on  northern  Ontario  to  provide 
the  same  facilities  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  few  things  about  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Schools  is,  as 
hon.  members  know,  a  school  run  substanti- 
ally under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ontario 
college  of  education.  It  has  been,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  a  model  type  of  school 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  students 
enter  that  school  by  writing  competitive 
examinations.  In  the  past  certainly  they  had, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  teachers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

One  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  this 
school  had  the  best  teachers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  was  because  they  paid  the  best 
salaries  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  salary  level  paid  in  that  school 


has  not  kept  pace  with  the  salary  level  paid 
in  other  schools.  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
result  of  that,  that  the  calibre  of  teachers, 
while  still  good,  is  not  the  best  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  know 
quite  a  bit  about  this  school— it  was  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  advanced  education 
that  this  province  ever  produced.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  me  that  it  has  not  kept  up  the  same 
advanced  progress  that  it  did  by  getting  the 
best  teachers  that  are  available  in  the  prov- 
ince. One  of  the  most  logical  ways  of  getting 
the  best  teachers  is  to  pay  the  best  salaries. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  com- 
ment on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
actually  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
salary  schedules  there  at  all.  They  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, they  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  civil  service.  The  actual  route  is  as 
follows: 

We  make  grants  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  university  in  turn  operates  the 
Ontario  college  of  education,  and  the  Ontario 
college  of  education  in  turn  operates  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

I  believe  the  masters  there— or  call  them 
what  you  will— are  professors  or  assistant 
professors.  In  any  event,  they  are  entirely 
within  the  university  organization,  and  the 
university  pay  categories.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  department. 

So  we  are  in  no  position  to  raise  their 
salaries  or  even  to  comment  on  what  the  hon. 
member  says. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  no  position  to  raise  their 
salaries,  I  think  that  it  certainly  was  a  very 
substantial  advantage  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  province  that  this  school  had,  in 
past  years,  the  highest-calibre  teachers  in  the 
whole  province.  I  think  this  is  something  to 
be  encouraged,  perhaps  just  by  a  subtle 
suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gesting that  it  has  not  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  say  that  the  teachers 
are  very  fine  teachers,  but  they  are  not  the 
best  teachers  in  the  province  as  they  once 
used  to  be. 

Vote  414  agreed  to. 

On  vote  415: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
close  to  the  end  of  a  hard  long  day,  and  a 
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certain  mellowness  is  settling  on  the  House 
which  I  trust  will  deepen  the  normal  humani- 
tarian instincts  of  the  hon.  Minister.  So  I 
have  a  plea  I  would  like  to  make  to  him. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  this  vote  414  or  vote  415? 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  vote  415. 
ried  vote  414. 


We  car- 


Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  did  not  give 
me  an  opportunity,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  plea,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this,  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
education  committee  the  other  morning.  I 
was  occupied  in  another  committee.  But  I 
was  very  interested  in  reading  an  account 
in  the  newspaper. 

For  the  umpteenth  time,  I  raise  the  matter 
of  a  forlorn  little  band  of  old  retired  women 
teachers  of  this  province— I  use  the  word 
"old"  with  full  respect  on  this  occasion, 
because  most  of  them  are  over  80  years  of 
age— members  of  the  Ontario  association  of 
superannuated  women  teachers. 

For  every  year  that  I  have  seen  them  before 
the  committee  they  have  had  nice  things  said 
to  them,  but  they  went  away  empty-handed. 
What  encouraged  me  this  time  was  the  range 
of  remarks  that  were  credited  to  hon.  mem- 
bers in  the  paper,  and  I  quote: 

"There  is  obviously  some  injustice  here," 
commented  Richard  Sutton,  PC  York- 
Scarborough. 

"No  one  can  help  but  be  struck  by  their 
position,"  said  Bernard  Newman. 

He  is  a  newcomer  here.  He  would  not 
have  been  so  shocked  if  he  had  been  around 
for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Sutton  argued  that  the  teachers  could 
not  leave  the  committee  with  just  a  mere 
expression  of  sympathy. 

"They  have  been  caught  in  an  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  it  is  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs.  These  people  have  been  super- 
annuated to  compulsory  starvation,"  he 
submitted. 

This  is  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  again.     And  finally: 

"I  hope  the  department  will  do  something 
more  than  just  express  its  sympathy,"  com- 
mented committee  chairman  Alex  Car- 
ruthers,  PC,  Durham. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  why 
the  stony-hearted  Treasury  board,  or  who- 
ever it  is,  will  not  respond  to  the  plea  of  these 
people,  a  plea  of  justice  of  which  just  cannot 


be  denied  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  would 
involve  a  limited  amount  of  money. 

If  the  story  is  correct,  as  reported  here, 
the  explanation  that  was  advanced  by  the 
hon.  Minister  again  was  that  it  would  upset 
the  actuarial  basis  of  the  fund.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons. 

Jf  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  idea 
suddenly  struck  me  as  I  was  looking  at  these 
estimates— 415(1)  has  a  vote  here  which  I 
submit  is  precisely  the  vote  to  meet  this 
situation.  It  is  "Compassionate  Allowances" 
for  ex-teachers. 

Now,  it  is  stated  that  an  increase  would 
upset  the  actuarial  basis  of  the  fund,  and 
there  are  a  dwindling  number  of  teachers, 
pioneers,  who  taught  sometimes  at  $40  and 
$50  a  month  for  40  and  50  years  back  in 
the  pioneering  days. 

If  it  is  going  to  upset  the  actuarial  basis 
of  the  fund,  is  it  not  possible  to  expand  this 
compassionate  allowance  and  give  these 
people  a  decent  pension  for  the  remaining 
years  of  their  lives?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  government,  with  all  its  breadth  of  view 
and  generosity  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  would 
do  this  kind  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  is  that  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  need  plead  any  more.  I  will  see  what 
perchance  is  the  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
am  very  sympathetic,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber realizes,  and  I  think  everybody  realizes, 
that  we  cannot  dip  into  a  pension  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  suggest  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  minute,  I  will 
get  to  iti 

The  4  people  who  are  covered  by  this 
compassionate  allowance,  as  it  happens,  are 
people  who  have  no  pension  whatsoever. 
They  are  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  simply  do  not  fit  under  any  pension 
scheme,  and  therefore  they  are  provided  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  department— excuse 
me,  there  are  7,  not  4. 

It  might  be  possible  to  put  these  old 
ladies  in  a  position  like  this.  I  might  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  they  are  all 
getting  a  pension  now.  They  are  getting  a 
pension  of  $50  a  month. 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is,  what 
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do   we   do   with   the   people   who    were   not 
teachers  who  need  pensions? 

I  mean,  does  the  fact  that  you  are  a  teacher 
qualify  you  for  a  pension  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province,  any 
more  than  it  qualifies  a  man  who  was  a 
welder  and  comes  to  the  end  of  the  road  and 
has  no  job  and  has  no  pension,  or  only  has 
a  pension  of  $50  a  month?  And  what  about 
insurance  agents? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  people.  Are  we  then  going  to 
recognize  the  need  for  higher  pensions  on  no 
basis  whatsoever?  The  point  is,  we  get  led 
into  quite  a  situation  if  we  yield  to  this  group 
of  very  charming  people  who  come  to  see  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  going  to  be 
impressed  by  those  words  any  longer,  they 
have  had  them  for  too  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member 
accepts  the  position  that  it  cannot  be  done 
out  of  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund.  I 
mean,  we  just  simply  cannot  have  a  con- 
tributory pension  to  which  people  pay  in 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  draw  out.  We 
cannot,  for  sympathetic  reasons,  allow  that 
fund  to  be  depleted.  The  minute  we  accept 
the  responsibility  and  the  overall  picture, 
where  do  we  bring  it  to  an  end? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  where  he  can  bring  it  to 
an  end.  As  for  the  great  unmet  needs  of 
pensions  for  a  range  of  people  which— I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister— can  be  found  in  every 
walk  of  life,  that  is  one  problem.  But  here 
is  a  group,  which  is  a  closed  group,  which 
is  dwindling  in  number.  In  fact,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  this  satisfaction,  if  they  do 
nothing  for  another  10  or  15  years  there  will 
be  nobody  to  pay  anything  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Please  do  not  think 
that  that  would  give  us  any  satisfaction,  that 
is  quite  an  unfair  remark. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is,  that 
this  is  a  group  whose  numbers  are  dropping 
very  rapidly  because  they  are  very  old.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  a  compassionate  allowance 
that  can  be  used.  I  submit  that,  if  this 
government  wanted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  people,  they  could  take  that  compas- 
sionate allowance  vote  and  expand  it. 

It  will  not  be  a  continuing  commitment 
for  ever  and  a  day  to  a  broadening  group  of 
people.  It  is  a  commitment  to  a  small  group 
of  people  that  is  going  to  decrease  in  number. 


I  suspect  that,  throughout  the  hon.  Minister's 
budget,  he  has  little  cushions  here  and  there 
from  which  he  could  get  enough  money  to 
meet  it  at  least  for  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  I  find  a  cushion  I 
will  help  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  there  is  one  cushion 
here  for  example,  in  vote  413,  entitled  "Mis- 
cellaneous, to  be  paid  out  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  hon.  Minister,  $40,150." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  we  would  need 
for  a  decent  pension  for  these  people,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  anything  like  all  of  the 
$40,000  there.  I  am  not  going  to  plead  the 
matter  any  further,  but  I  submit  to  this 
government  that  here  is  a  case  of  a  group  of 
people  who  are  in  a  particular  category.  It  is 
a  closed  group  and  others  are  not  coming 
into  it.     It  is  dwindling  in  number. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  other  groups. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  other  groups. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  I  know  but— 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   This  particular   group 
might  not  be  getting  bigger- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Here   is   the   inequity. 

We  are  putting  $1  million  a  year  into  a 
superannuation  fund  for  teachers  now.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  for  the  widow  of  a  teacher 
who  dies  now  to  get  3,  and  4,  even  5,  and  6 
times  what  these  people  are  getting. 

In  other  Words,  it  is  not  a  case  that  there 
is  no  obligation  on  the  government  towards 
this  group.  The  government  has  accepted  a 
continuing  obligation,  $1  million  a  year,  into 
the  superannuation  fund  of  present  teachers 
whose  pensions  are  higher.  I  do  not  want 
to  criticize  present  pensions,  or  detract  from 
them  in  any  way,  nevertheless  their  pensions 
are  far  beyond  the  pittance  these  people  get. 
That  is  the  problem. 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  obligation  ori 
this  government  so  that  they  do  not  need 
to  think  that  they  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  whole  range  of  people  for  whom 
pensions  should  be  supplied  in  a  country 
of  our  wealth. 

However,  I  think  if  the  hon.  Minister 
wants  to  look  for  a  way  he  can  find  it.  I  am 
sure  that  he  can  find  the  cushion,  even  if  it 
is  not  in  the  vote  this  year,  and  I  just  hope 
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that  he   will   devote   his   mind   to   finding   a 
solution. 

Vote  415   agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing— I  was  going  to  carry  vote  416 
and  come  back  for  your  vote  on  414. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  still  on  vote  415. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  415. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  the  superannuation  fund 
I   am   speaking   about. 

The  Ontario  teachers  federation,  repre- 
senting all  the  teachers  in  the  province,  made 
a  request  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  1958  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  basis  of  calculation  of  pen- 
sions be  changed  from  as  it  is  now,  the  last 
10  years,  to  the  average  salary  for  the  7  best 
years.    No  amendment  was  put  in  the  Act. 

I  understand  that  last  fall  too,  in  1959,  the 
teachers  federation  went  again  to  the  hon. 
former  Minister  of  Education,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  he  did  with  the  proposal.  Again 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

Now,  the  pensions  requested  were  based 
on  the  best  7  years.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Ontario  teachers  superannuation  fund  is 
based  on  the  last  10.  The  Ontario  public 
service  superannuation  fund  is  based  on  the 
average  salaries  of  the  best  3  consecutive 
years.  In  New  Brunswick,  I  know,  it  is  on 
the  last  5  years  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  5 
consecutive  years.  The  Bell  Telephone  is  a 
non-contributory  plan  and  the  pension  is 
based  on  the  best   10  consecutive  years. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  cases 
chosen  at  random  from  pensions  granted  in 
1958  shows  that,  by  using  a  7-year  average, 
pensions  would  have  been  approximately  10 
per  cent,  higher. 

An  examination  of  the  same  cases  indicates 
that  while  the  pension  is  75  per  cent,  of  the 
average  salary  for  the  last  10  years,  it  is 
only  approximately  51  per  cent,  of  the 
teacher's  final  year  salary.  Had  the  7-year 
base  been  used,  the  pension  would  have 
amounted  to  about  56  per  cent,  of  the 
teacher's  salary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  might  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  matter  is  coming  along  to 
the  department  and  is  before  the  super- 
annuation board  now.  Now,  again  it  all 
depends  on  whether  we  can  afford  to  do  those 
things.  The  hon.  member  mentions  7  years 
and  5  years  and  so  on;  those  things  can  cost 


millions    of    dollars    a    year.     Now,    we    are 
looking  at  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  know  that,  I  just  point 
out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not— 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  conscience  is  heavy,  because  I 
notice  that  in  1955  the  teachers  themselves 
contributed  $6.5  million.  In  1959  the  teachers' 
contribution  was  $11  million,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  the  estates  of  teachers  and  pen- 
sioners $8.8  million.  The  assets  of  the  fund, 
as  of  1959,  were  $171  million.  For  the  past 
15  years,  the  contributions  made  by  teachers 
alone  have  been  in  excess  of  the  payments, 
the  teachers'  refunds  of  pensioners  and  estates. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  assets 
of  the  fund  has  increased  by  over  $70  million 
in  the  5  years  from  1955  to  1960. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  said  that  this  is  under 
consideration.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  and 
I  hope  then,  at  this  time  next  year,  we  will 
find   that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  will  say  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.   Troy:    No,   no,   that  was  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  carry  vote  416,  and 

then  go  back- 
Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  wonder  why  the  Lauren- 

tian  University   of   Sudbury   is   not  included 

in   the   grants.     Is   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  only  became 
a  university  this  afternoon,  so  it  will  get  its 
grants    in    due    course. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  mean  that  he  is  ready  to  have  a 
supplementary  estimate  on  this? 

Vote  416  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  clean  up  business  as  I  go 
along.    I  will  revert  to  motions. 

I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 
that  Mr.  K.  Bryden  be  substituted  for  Mr. 
D.  C.  MacDonald  on  the  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections. 

This  is  done  by  consent.  This  is  not  a 
contentious  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will  have  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.45  of  the 
clock,    p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  in  the  east  gallery  as  guests,  students 
from  the  following  schools:  Elmira  district 
high  school,  Elmira;  Mount  Hope  school, 
Hamilton;  and,  in  the  west  gallery,  Sudbury 
high  school,  Sudbury;  Queen  Mary  school, 
St.  Catharines. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  M.  Myers,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  energy,  presents 
the  committee's  first  report  and  moves  its 
adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  energy 
board. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  municipal 
law,  presents  the  committee's  second  report 
and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955, 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  W.  A. 
Goodfellow: 

That  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  be  substituted 
for  hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  on  the  committee  of 
privileges  and  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Tuesday,  March  29,  1960 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House  on  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  having 
to  do  with  newspaper  reports  covering  an 
address  I  gave  to  the  board  of  trade  in  my 
constituency  at  Nipigon  last  Friday. 

I  had  finished  my  speech  to  my  people  at 
the  meeting,  at  which  time  there  was  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  during  the  course  of 
which  some  of  my  constituents  questioned 
me  on  matters  of  interest  not  only  concern- 
ing my  riding,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  work 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  as  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions. 

One  of  the  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  to 
do  with  the  case  of  Steven  Truscott  who,  at 
age  14,  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  and,  after  the  convic- 
tion had  been  considered  by  the  court  of 
appeal  in  Ontario  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and  confirmed,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  from  hanging  to  life  imprisonment. 

Steven  Truscott  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Ontario  training  school  at  Guelph.  I  had, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  of  mv  visits  to  the 
Gueloh  institution,  talked  to  him,  and  it  was 
on  this  phase  of  the  matter  that  the  questions 
were  directed  to  me. 

I  ask  the  House  to  remember  that  I  am 
not  steeped  in  legal  knowledge,  and  my 
approaches  to  these  matters  are  verv  much  on 
a  humanitarian  basis.  I  frankly  admit  to  the 
House  that  my  approaches  and  reactions  to 
these  matters  are  unouestionably  influenced 
by  my  great  interest  in  the  reformative  and 
humanitarian  side  of  the  picture. 

In  discussing  Steven  Truscott's  personality 
with  those  at  the  meeting,  I  indicated  that  he 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  avail  himself 
of  the  services  which  our  reform  institutions 
can  render.  He  did  protest  to  me  his 
innocence.  I  stated  to  the  meeting,  and  no 
doubt  wrongly,  that,  in  interviewing  this 
boy,  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  been  guilty  of  so  bcnrible  a  crime. 
I  am,  of  course,  conscious  of  the  fact— and  I 
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admit  this  to  the  House— that  my  sympathies 
perhaps  might  lead  me  to  take  this  view  in 
other  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  admit  that  what 
I  said  would  be  capable  of  being  interpreted 
as  a  reflection,  although  innocently  made, 
upon  the  courts  of  the  land.  This  boy  was 
very  carefully  and  meticulously  tried  by  a 
court  and  a  jury  in  this  province  and  he  was 
found  guilty.  Every  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
tect his  interests,  both  by  the  provision  of 
capable  and  learned  counsel,  and  the  matter 
was  carried  through  to  the  highest  court  of 
the  land. 

At  the  time,  I  should  not  have  commented 
on  the  matter  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  at 
all.  My  job  is  to  take  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  offences  and,  from  that  starting 
point,  to  do  my  best  to  reform  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comment  arose 
quite  innocently  from  the  fact  that  people 
have  been  interested  in  this  case  due  to  the 
publicity  given. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  hasten  to 
express  my  regrets  that  I  said  what  I  did.  I 
intended  no  reflection  on  the  courts. 

I  am  sorry  if  it  has  occasioned  any  distress 
to  any  person  in  this  province,  and  I  readily 
admit  that  what  I  said  was  not  intended  the 
way  it  appeared  in  cold  print.  I  know  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  readily 
understand  that  what  I  said  was  motivated 
from  my  desire  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
reform  to  which  I  am  dedicated.  This  led 
me  to  make  a  statement  which  was  capable 
of  an  interpretation  reflecting  upon  our 
administration  of  justice,  which  I  by  no  means 
intended,  and  which  I  hasten  at  this  time  to 
correct  and  apologize  for. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  report  of 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1959. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  Troy,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  House  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
calling  into  question  the  process  of  our 
courts,  by  a  member  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  conviction  of  Steven 
Truscott. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  received  no  notice  of 
this  particular  motion,  so  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  it,  so  I  would  refer  it 
over  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  with  all  due  respect  to  your 
office,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  give  you 
notice  upon  a  motion  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  motion,  according  to  the 
rules,  calls  for  permission  of  the  Speaker  to 
present.  However,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
leave  it  on  that  basis- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  the 
motion  that  I  have  just  moved,  I  would  refer 
you,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  I  addressed 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  in  reference  to  statements  he  had 
made  at  Nipigon,  in  relation  to  the  case  of 
Steven  Truscott.  He  was  not  in  his  place  in 
the  House  yesterday,  sir,  so  I  feel  I  have  the 
privilege  to  say  that  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  in  the  building.  He  did  not  take  his 
place  all  during  the  session  yesterday  in  this 
House. 

My  question,  sir- 
Mr.    Speaker:    I  will  take  this  under  con- 
sideration  and   rule   it  out   of  order   at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
you  will  not  allow  me  to  address  a  few 
comments  in  relation  to  that  motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  this  is  out  of  order.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  made  a  statement  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  and  I  think  that 
he  has  stated  his  position  very  clearly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what 
he  said  is  the  answer  to  the  matter  that  the 
hon.  member  raises. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  close  me  off,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  said  from  this  side  at  all 
about  the  case. 

Now,  when  an  hon.  Minister  has  gone  out 
and  brought  disrepute  to  our  whole  judicial 
system,  not  only  in  Ontario  but  the  judicial 
system  in  the  whole  of  Canada- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  appeal  to  your  ruling,  sir.  I 
take  it,  sir,  you  have  ruled  my  question  out 
of  order?  You  have  ruled  my  motion  out  of 
order? 

Mr.     Speaker:     I     am     taking    this    under 

advisement. 
. 
Mr.  Sopha:  If  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me, 
sir,  I  took  it  that  you  said  earlier  that  you  had 
ruled  my  motion  out  of  order? 
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Mr.    Speaker:    No,    I   am   taking  it   under 
advisement. 
Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  may  I  expect  an  early 
decision,  Mr.  Speaker?  May  I  expect  an 
early  decision?  The  hon.  Minister  knew  very 
well  of  my  question,  he  knew  I  was  going 
to  ask  a  question.  He  jumped  up  and  made 
a  statement  that  he  was  too  cowardly  to 
come  into  the  House  yesterday  and  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Do  not  get  off  the  trolley 
now,  do  not  get  off  the  trolley. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  House  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton  East  (Mr.  Janes)  has  a  birthday 
today,  and  I  am  sure  hon.  members  will  all 
join  with  me  in  wishing  him  many,  many  more 
happy  birthdays,  and  also  may  he  sit  as  a 
Conservative  hon.  member  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  of  which  notice  has 
already  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  resignation  of  21  of  the  28 
public  health  nurses  in  the  township  of  North 
York  last  evening,  and  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning  attributed  to  Reeve  Norman  Good- 
head  of  the  municipality,  that  this  resignation 
will  have  a  very  drastic  effect  on  the  township, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  indicate 
to  the  House,  what  action,  if  any,  his  depart- 
ment is  able  to  take? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker;  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  giving  me  notice  of  this  question. 

I  would  make  very  clear  to  this  House,  sir, 
through  you,  that  this  is  purely  a  matter  for 
the  local  authorities  to  deal  with.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  this  government  and  The 
Department  of  Health  have  absolutely  no 
jurisdiction,  no  authority.  As  I  said  a  few 
days  ago  in  this  House,  I  would  think  very 
long  and  very  carefully  before  I  would  rob 
the  municipalities  of  what  little  autonomy 
is  left  to  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
address  a  supplementary  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health? 

While  I  agree  with  the  statement  he  made 
in  principle,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance   that    a    municipality    as    large    as    the 


township  of  North  York  is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  such  a  substantial  number  of 
public  health  nurses?  Does  this  not  indicate 
that  perhaps  some  method  should  be  arrived 
at  by  the  hon.  Minister  in  allowing  an  associa- 
tion of  nurses,  or  some  group,  to  perhaps  be 
recognized  and  bargain  on  behalf  of  these 
nurses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
answer  to  the  hon.  member,  I  would  point 
out  that  North  York  has  not  asked  me  to 
interfere  in  this  matter  whatsoever.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they  have  not  asked 
that  anyone  in  government  interfere  in  the 
matter.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  have  all  the  resourcefulness 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  matter  themselves. 

When  they  have  dealt  with  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
resources,  then  I  feel  quite  certain  they  will 
come  to  us  and  we  will  render  whatever 
assistance  we  can  under  the  circumstances^. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  authority. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Robarts),  notice  of  which  has  been  already 
given. 

In  circular  608,  which  is  a  memo  concern- 
ing pre-teachers'  college  summer  course,  first 
year  1959,  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission 
is  listed,  and  I  quote,  "is  a  British  citizen." 
Will  the  hon.  Minister  please  explain  just 
what  that  means? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  regulations  of  the 
teachers'  colleges  govern  the  admission 
requirement  to  the  in-service  course,  of 
which  the  pre-teachers*  college  summer 
course,  first  year,  forms  the  first  part. 

These  regulations  state,  in  section  81(a), 
that  an  applicant  must  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  regulation  5,  which  states 
in  sub-regulation  2(c)  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
applicant  who  is  born  outside  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  he  must  submit  evidence 
that: 

1.  He  is  a  British  subject  or  Canadian 
citizen;  or 

2.  He  has  filed  a  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  Canadian  citizen  under  The 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
drawing  this  to  my  attention.  I  think  this 
requirement  should  be  amplified  to  include 
the  requirements  of  the  regulations  as  I  nave 
read  them,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  done. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  want  to 
submit  to  you  that  your  action  a  few  moments 
ago,  in  reserving  judgment  on  a  motion  to 
adjourn  this  House  on  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

I  submit  that  any  examination  of  the  rules 
would  indicate  that,  when  that  kind  of  a 
motion  is  made,  it  must  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately, and  either  accepted  or  voted  down. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  add  that,  when 
this  motion  comes  forward,  we  in  our  group 
will  vote  against  it,  and  we  will  vote  against 
it  because  I  think  the  frank  and  full  apology 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  should  end  the 
matter.  It  will  end  the  matter  for  any  reason- 
able person. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss, Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  submit  to  you  that,  unless  we 
are  going  to  get  into  more  and  more  grief, 
we  have  to  live  up  to  the  rules  as  they  have 
been  developed  in  the  tradition  of  Parliament. 
I  think  you  will  find,  when  you  examine  this, 
that  when  a  motion  is  made  for  a  matter  of 
urgent  and  public  importance,  it  must  be 
dealt  with  immediately  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  dealt  with  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  actually  has  not 
been  made,  because  it  cannot  be  made  under 
rule  38A,  which  provides  that  such  a  motion 
to  adjourn  the  House  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  may  I  refer  you,  sir,  to  page  40  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure  in  Ontario  by  Lewis, 
where  this  statement  is  made,  sir: 

No  notice  is  required  of  a  motion  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion except  the  notice  handed  to  the 
Speaker,  which  must  set  out  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  discussed. 

And  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  with  respect  to 
your  high  office,  that  my  notice  that  I  handed 
to  you  fits  all  four  corners  of  that  statement. 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  you  have  not  the 
authority  to  take  it  under  advisement,  but 
that  it  should  be  debated  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    On  notice,  notice  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  on  this  point  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  correct.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  have  been 
developed  down  through  the  centuries.  Let 
iis   not  play   footloose   and   fancy   free   with 


them,  to  cope  with  each  issue  as  it  emerges, 
because  the  only  result  of  that  is  going  to  be 
more  and  more   grief. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Do  you 
not  have  to  establish  urgent  public  impor- 
tance? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  to  present  your 
case  and  then  it  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker  has  to  decide 
whether  it  is  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  cannot  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Grossman:  But  anybody  could  preface 
his  motion  with  a  motion  to  adjourn,  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  advise  the  member 
that  I  will  take  this  under  advisement,  as 
mentioned. 


Mr.  MacDonald:    That  is  what  you  cannot 


do. 


Mr.  Sopha:  May  we  expect  an  early  deci- 
sion, perhaps  tomorrow?  I  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  that  you  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
do  what  you  have  just  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker  is  going  to 
take  the  matter  under  advisement  and  will 
pass  upon  this. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
raised  a  point  that  there  has  been  a  position 
taken  that  is  not  in  line  with  the  rules,  leave 
it  to  Mr.  Speaker.  The  matter  will  be  sorted 
out,  and  he  will  straighten  the  matter  out 
tomorrow.  I  think  his  ruling  will  clarify  that 
subject. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  give  notice  to  Mr. 
Speaker  beforehand,  and  I  think  in  all  fairness 
it  should  be  given  to  him  beforehand,  after  all 
it  is  a  personal  prerogative  of  Mr.  Speaker  to 
say  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  such  a 
motion.  We  will  get  it  ironed  out,  if  hon. 
members  will  wait  for  a  few  hours,  and  let 
his  honour  look  up  the  authorities  which  I 
think  will  satisfy— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  draw  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  We  had  an  issue 
raised  with  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  which  he  took  under  advise- 
ment, and  we  have  not  yet  had  a  reply.  If 
taking  under  advisement  means  that  it  goes 
on  for  months,  I  suggest  that  you  are  frustra- 
ting the  rules  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  assure  the  members 
it  will  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  clari- 
fication of  what  you  have  said  to  me,  sir,  so 
I  will  know  exactly  where  I  stand  with  rela- 
tion to  my  motion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  I  will  take  it  under 
advisement,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  what  does  that  mean,  Mr. 
Speaker?  May  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by 
that,  sir? 

Some  hon.   members:   Sit  down,  sit  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  going  to  sit  down 
at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  requires  the 
Speaker's  ruling  and  the  Speaker's  approval, 
and  I  have  not  yet  given  that. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  81,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regu- 
lations Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  provide  for  financial 
assistance  to  municipalities  in  the  establish- 
ment of  parks. 

Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sep- 
arate Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Tax  Assistance  Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  128,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hos- 
pitals Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act. 

Bill  No.  137,  The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  1960. 

Bill  No.  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT 
OF    LANDS    AND    FORESTS 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  members 
have  today  received  a  large  brown  envelope 
containing  my  Christmas  present  to  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  I  hope  that  they  will, 
during  the  coming  festive  season,  remember 
the  fine  gifts  which  they  received. 

These  documents  are  sent  to  them  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  interest,  as  they 
are  publications  put  out  by  our  department. 
These  deal  with  matters  concerning  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife  and  things  of  that  nature, 
as  well  as  the  highlights  of  the  past  year's 
operations  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  publication 
entitled  How  to  Survive  in  the  Woods,  which 
is  provided  in  conjunction  with  our  hunter 
safety  training  programme,  and  so  on.  The 
summary  of  the  fishing  regulations  and  the 
hunting  regulations  are  included,  as  is  the 
book  giving  the  story  of  our  provincial  parks 
in  Ontario  and  another  very  important  docu- 
ment, the  Ontario  Resources  Atlas. 

Also  included  in  this  parcel  of  publications 
is  a  new  book,  which  has  been  published  by 
our  department,  entitled  Camping  in  the 
Muskoka  Region  and  a  reprint  of  a  very 
important  documentary  book  entitled  The 
Algonquin  Story. 

Now,  hon.  members  are  well  aware  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr. 
Frost)  is  one  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  province  and  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  was  he  who  actually  com- 
missioned our  department  to  reprint  The 
Algonquin  Story.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
only  fit  and  proper  that,  at  this  time,  we 
might  have  a  few  words  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  regards  to  The  Algonquin  Story. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  subject.  The 
two  books  that  are  referred  to  are  both,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  reprints. 

The  first  is  a  book  by  Miss  Saunders  who 
was  commissioned  some  years  ago  to  write 
a  story  on  Algonquin  Park.  Now,  Miss 
Saunders'  account  is  contained  in  the  booklet 
and  maps  that  we  have  here.     The  map  is 
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a  very  excellent  one,  she  went  to  very  great 
pains  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  that 
area. 

The  other  book  I  have  referred  to  is  also 
a  reprint.  It  is  a  story  written  of  Algonquin 
Park  by  the  original  surveyor  of  a  large 
part  of  that  area,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  PLS, 
of  Fenelon  Falls,  the  provincial  land  surveyor. 
Now,  Mr.  Dickson's  account  was  written  in 
1886  and  the  way  it  came  into  my  hands 
was  this. 

I  was  in  Fenelon  Falls  some  time  ago,  and 
his  daughter,  a  very  elderly  person,  gave  me 
this  book  about  which  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever,  but  it  is  a  very  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  Algonquin  Park  as  Mr.  Dickson  saw  it 
in  the  days  of  his  surveys  back  between  1878 
and  1886.  Now,  sir,  I  would  say  that  area 
has  changed  very  little  since  that  day. 

One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  Ontario,  to 
me,  is  that  great  area  of  Ontario  consisting 
of  several  thousand  square  miles— as  a  matter 
of  interest,  Algonquin  Park  comprises  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  3,000  square  miles— and 
then  there  are  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  land  contiguous  to  that  area.  If  we  want 
to  see  Ontario  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement,  we  would  see  a  cross-section  of 
that  picture  in  that  particular  place  where 
the  original  trails  that  were  used  probably 
200  years  ago  are  still  in  existence. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  areas,  particularly  in 
North  Haliburton,  the  old  blaze  marks  are 
still  on  the  trees,  and  many  of  these  must 
be  a  couple  of  hundred  years  old. 

Now  I  see  in  the  House  this  afternoon  the 
former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Dr. 
Charlotte  Whitton,  who  is  an  Ottawa  Valley 
girl.  She  came  from  the  great  community 
of  Renfrew  and  she  wrote  on  her  own  account 
a  story,  "A  Hundred  Years  of  Milling,"  the 
story  of  the  Gillis  lumber  companies  that 
operated  in  that  area   100  years  ago. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  she  will  bear  me  out, 
that  it  is  invaluable  to  our  province  to  re- 
construct and  redeem  these  stories  that  are 
associated  with  the  beginnings  of  our  land, 
the  early  surveys  and  explorations  that  took 
place. 

Presently  there  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Champlain  Society,  another  story  of  that 
portion,  the  great  height  of  land  portion,  of 
Ontario  giving  the  account  of  researches  into 
the  early  settlements.  That  land,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  sir,  was  never  settled,  it  is  a  land 
which  today  remains  very  much  in  its  original 
state. 

This  story  gives  an  account  of  the  trails 
and  the  surveys  and  the  beginnings  of  settle- 


ment in  a  land  which  is  going  to  be  of  utmost 
value  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  could  reminisce  at  very  great  length  about 
that  country  with  which  I  have  been  associa- 
ted now  for  40  years.  I  would  just  give  this 
one  incident  which  might  be  interesting. 

The  other  day  in  Haliburton  county,  there 
passed  away  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Ben  Sawyer,  who  was  87  years  of  age,  a 
former  warden  of  the  provisional  county 
of  Haliburton.  Now  I  knew  Ben  Sawyer 
intimately  for  40  years.  Ben  made  no  bones 
of  the  fact  that,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
he  used  to  poach  in  the  park.  In  my  days, 
I  always  defended  him  from  people.  I  never 
knew  Ben  to  be  guilty,  in  my  day  in  any 
event. 

But  just  before  his  death  last  fall,  when  he 
was  getting  very  frail,  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  and  he  said,  "Dear  Leslie,  I  wish 
you  would  arrange  with  the  park  authorities 
for  me  to  go  in  there.  I  would  like  to  pick  up 
some  of  my  traps  because,"  he  said,  "they 
would  be  great  keepsakes  for  me." 

Well,  I  was  full  of  sympathy,  like  my  good 
hon.  friend  the  Minister,  I  was  full  of 
sympathy.  So  I  got  in  touch  with  Mr. 
MacDougall  and  I  said:  "Now  Frank,  would 
it  be  possible  to  permit  poor  old  Ben  to  go 
up  there  and  find  his  traps?" 

But  Mr.  MacDougall  was  not  a  bit  sym- 
pathetic. He  said:  "No.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  send  up  some  of  the  officers  who  will  try  to 
find  them  and  give  them  to  him." 

So  they  sent  the  men,  but  the  officers  were 
not  as  good  as  Ben  was,  because  they  could 
not  find  them.  Accordingly,  Ben  died  without 
his  traps. 

Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  story  of 
those  people  who  surround  that  park  on  both 
sides  of  it,  in  Haliburton,  and  in  the  Muskoka 
and  Renfrew  areas,  prove  that  they  are  a 
great  people  and  a  very  interesting  people. 

There,  sir,  is  where  originates  that  great 
law,  the  law  of  Killaloe,  that  I  have  told  hon. 
members  about. 

Now,  sir,  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  this  is 
a  very  interesting  excursion  into  Canadiana. 
When  we  read  Mr.  Dickson's  story,  we  will 
see  that  it  is  full  of  eloquence.  I  wrote  the 
foreword  to  it  which,  at  least,  gives  one  the 
historical  background  of  the  book. 

I  would  be  very  much  interested  to  see 
more  of  this  work  being  done  in  Ontario.  I 
see  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Chappie)  in  his  seat.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  have  a  work  such  as  this  prepared  in 
relationship  to  the  Kaministikwia  trail  into 
western    Canada.     Little   has   been   done   in 
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connection  with  that.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
very  careful  survey  made  of  that  historic 
route,  and  I  would  like  to  see  original  camp- 
sites, which  can  still  be  identified,  marked. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  identified. 

I  think  that  those  things  add  to  the  interest 
and  background  of  our  great  province.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  add  not  only  to  its  great 
attractions  for  our  own  people,  but  for  our 
visitors  who  we  hope  will  come  here  in 
millions. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  say.  It  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and  a  very  important 
subject.  I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  want 
to  look  at  it  from  the  materialistic  standpoint, 
that,  for  instance,  in  the  Algonquin  Park  area 
the  publication  of  such  books  as  this  add 
to  the  interest  people  have  in  that  very,  if 
I  can  use  the  words,  picturesque  and  romantic 
part  of  Ontario,  where  we  see  old  Ontario 
in  its  original  form. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  am  all  for  keeping 
it  in  its  original  form  as  a  great  playground 
for  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  very  much  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  who  originally  set  aside 
Algonquin  Park  for  the  people  of  this 
province.  That  was  done  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  who  must  also  be  credited 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Niagara  Parks 
system. 

Of  the  commissioners,  there  were  two 
who  stood  out.  One  was  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and 
who  is  really  credited  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Algonquin  Park.  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
however,  never  saw  the  park,  he  never 
journeyed  into  it,  and  somebody  must  have 
told  him  about  it,  and  I  think  it  was  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Dickson,  who  was  one  of  his 
fellow  commissioners. 

I  could  tell  some  very  interesting  stories 
about  Mr.  Dickson,  who  lived  in  Fenelon 
Falls.  After  the  fashion  of  those  days,  at 
least,  he  was  not  a  follower  of  my  political 
tradition.  I  could  tell  some  very  interesting 
stories  about  the  old  gentleman,  but  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  come  here  this  after- 
noon and  pay  some  tribute  to  the  work  that 
was  done  by  himself  and  others. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  find  that  these  are  very  interesting,  and 
I  think  that  they  should  be  a  forerunner  of 
more  works  of  this  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and   Forests,  for   the 


second  time  as  Minister  is,  for  me,  more  than 
a   pleasant   duty. 

The  occasion  is  also  marked  by  what  I 
am  sure  is  a  pardonable  personal  satisfaction 
in  what  has  been  accomplished  by  my  depart- 
ment since  the  last  session  of  this  House.  The 
estimates  which  I  am  about  to  present  will 
provide,  I  hope,  the  support  and  impetus 
so  essential  to  continued  growth  and  progress. 

I  hope  this  afternoon  to  give  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  House,  some  details 
of  some  of  the  important  functions  carried  on 
by  this  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  very  efficient  staff.  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  at  great  length  with  all  of  the  operations 
of  the  department  at  this  particular  time, 
but  have  chosen  a  number  of  subjects  in 
which  I  think  the  hon.  members  may  be  more 
interested  than  in  others. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  trying  to  classify  the 
functions  of  our  department.  But  I  think  that 
these  functions,  with  which  I  will  deal  in 
some  considerable  detail,  are  perhaps  of  more 
interest  to  the  great  majority  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  than  the  other 
functions. 

Our  legislation  and  planned  activities  for 
1960  cover  many  of  the  fields  of  conserva- 
tion of  renewable  natural  resources.  In 
co-operation  with  the  other  government 
departments,  we  act  as  one  unit  in  consider- 
ing overall  policies  for  resources  management. 

Might  I  just  mention  a  few  highlights  of 
policies  introduced  last  session,  or  those  which 
will  be  before  hon.  members  for  consideration 
and  action  at  this  present  session: 

(1)  The  Wilderness  Area  Act  of  1959. 

Proceeding  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
we  have  already  selected  30  areas,  each  of 
some  unique  historic  or  scientific  value.  When 
surveyed,  these  will  be  set  aside. 

These  are  the  first  group  to  be  set  apart. 
They  are  small  areas,  all  under  640  acres,  and 
are  spread  fairly  well  across  the  province. 

By  way  of  examples  of  the  various  types 
of  areas  included  in  this  first  group,  might  I 
mention  a  few. 

Fairy  Point,  on  Missinabi  Lake,  north  of 
Blind  River,  is  the  site  of  an  early  Indian 
battleground,  and  there  are  Indian  rock  paint- 
ings at  this  site,  as  well. 

In  the  Montreal  River  country  in  Algoma, 
there  is  a  natural  stand  of  red  pine  to  be 
preserved  as  a  seed  orchard. 

In  Hilton  township  on  St.  Joseph's  Island, 
an  area  is  to  be  set  aside  for  tree  farm 
demonstration  to  members  of  4-H  clubs. 
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On  Richardson  Island  in  Lake  Superior, 
there  are  stone  pits  and  cairns  of  historic 
interest  to  be  set  aside  under  the  Act.  They 
are  said  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Vikings. 

In  the  Quetico  country,  we  are  including 
the  historic  old  log  castle  on  the  shore  of 
White  Otter  Lake,  well  known  to  many 
tourists. 

The  castle  was  built  by  a  Scottish  trapper. 
There  is  also  a  well-built  ranger  cabin  on  the 
25  acres  of  Crown  land  we  plan  to  preserve. 

Old  Fort  Albany,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Albany  River  on  James  Bay,  was  the  site  of 
an  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fur  trading 
post,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  of 
residence  in  Ontario.  The  moat  of  the  old 
fort  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  rectangular 
mounds  of  earth  marking  former  building 
locations.  Excavations  here  have  unearthed 
clay  pipes,  cannon  balls,  hammered  utensils 
and  other  artifacts. 

In  southern  Ontario,  in  North  Canonto 
township,  in  the  Tweed  district,  there  is  a 
very  old  stand  of  hardwood  in  an  area  which 
we  are  setting  apart  so  that  we  may  study 
the  succession  of  this  stand. 

Unique  in  southern  Ontario  for  its  flora 
and  fauna  which  appear  nowhere  else  in  the 
province,  is  Rondeau  Park,  on  Lake  Erie. 
Here  and  at  Turkey  Point,  also  on  Lake  Erie, 
are  select  areas  in  the  parks  to  be  set  apart 
for  preservation  and  study. 

In  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  another  area- 
Massacre  Island— 70  acres  in  extent,  which 
includes  also  a  300-year-old  pine  stand. 

Massacre  Island  is  of  considerable  historical 
interest  in  the  Kenora  district,  since  it  was 
on  this  island  that  Lieutenant  Jean  Baptiste 
La  Verendrye,  son  of  the  explorer  Pierre 
Gautier  La  Verendrye,  with  Father  Aulneau,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  19  other  men  were 
slain  by  marauding  Indians  in   1736. 

They  had  left  Fort  St.  Charles  to  go  east 
because  supplies  at  the  fort  were  running 
low.  They  had  proceeded  only  about  18 
miles  when  they  were  massacred.  The  sites 
of  many  of  these  historic  outposts  are  now 
unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  1908  that  the 
site  of  Fort  St.  Charles  was  definitely  estab- 
lished, according  to  the  historical  review  of 
the  town  of  Kenora. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  parks,  I  will  say 
that  another  aspect  of  resources  development 
has  to  do  with  making  fullest  use  of  our 
potential  resources  for  recreation. 

Our  dynamic  new  "parks  for  the  people" 
policy   has   brought   about   greatly  increased 


use  of  tremendously  expanded  parks  facilities 
which  have  given  the  citizen  and  his  family 
their  own  summer  resort. 

Statistics  taken  in  only  55  of  the  60  parks 
fully  operating  in  1959,  show  5,106,352 
visitors,  1,410,447  vehicles  entering,  479,000 
campers,  and  an  attendance  of  287,000  at  our 
nature  interpretation  programmes. 

The  374,000  campers  from  Ontario  alone 
represented  an  80  per  cent,  increase  over 
1958.  The  81,000  campers  from  the  United 
States  marked  a  47  per  cent,  increase  over 
1958,  and  the  24,000  from  other  points 
showed  a  71  per  cent,  increase. 

In  the  period  from  1957  to  1959,  there  was 
a  124  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  entering  our  provincial  parks,  and  a 
141  per  cent,  increase  in  park  visitors  for  the 
same  period.  In  1959,  vehicles  entering  parks 
were  up  52  per  cent,  over  1958.  Visitors 
were  up  58  per  cent.,  and  all  campers  up 
73  per  cent,  over  1958. 

Group  camping  was  enjoyed  by  14,992 
people  in  433  groups  last  year,  and  group 
picnicking  by  80,519  people  in  1,227  groups. 

Wilderness  camping  in  Algonquin  and 
Quetico  provincial  parks  showed  sharp  increase 
—31,000  persons  camping  in  Algonquin  and 
19,403  in  Quetico  last  year,  as  compared 
with  10,633  in  Algonquin  and  16,309  in 
Quetico,  in  1958.  That  is  more  than  50,000 
in  our  two  largest  parks,  as  compared  with 
about  27,000  in  1958. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  parks  system,  there  were  only  6  parks 
in  existence  in  1954,  and  very  little  develop- 
ment had  been  done  on  them.  In  1959,  there 
were  55  provincial  parks  developed  sufficiently 
to  permit  charges  for  camping  and  vehicle 
permits.  In  addition  to  these,  5  parks  were 
operated  in  which  no  charges  were  levied. 

In  1956,  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  assumed  responsibility  for  some  40 
small  park  areas  throughout  Ontario  from 
The  Department  of  Highways.  Twenty-four 
of  these,  which  offered  sufficient  scope  for 
camp  and  picnic  area  development,  have  been 
improved  and  several  have  been  increased 
in  size. 

Those  not  large  enough  for  provincial  park 
purposes  have  been  returned  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  as  roadside  picnic  sites  and 
maintained  by  that  department. 

Our  policy  is  to  establish  provincial  parks 
so  that  land  incorporating  forests,  lakes, 
streams,  may  be  protected  and  held  in  per- 
petuity for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  so  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
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of  availing  themselves  of  natural  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  offered  by  these  resources. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  being  divided  into 
22  administrative  districts,  has  been  examined 
by  department  personnel  for  purposes  of 
selecting  areas  suitable  for  provincial  park 
development. 

These  areas  are  then  investigated  and  a 
complete  report  made. 

In  addition  to  this  procedure,  some  public 
bodies,  as  well  as  members  of  the  public, 
have  submitted  recommendations  to  the  parks 
branch  on  specific  areas  which  they  feel  are 
suitable  for  park  development.  All  of  these 
areas  are  examined  by  parks  personnel  and 
a  report  is  submitted  for  each.  Lands  of 
recreational,  historical,  geological  and  biolog- 
ical interest  are  considered  for  their  park 
potentialities. 

These  recommendations  are  examined  and 
then  submitted  to  the  parks  integration  board 
with  a  recommendation  for  development  or 
otherwise,  and  the  board  brings  down  the 
final  decision. 

In  southern  Ontario,  where  the  need  of 
provincial  parks  is  most  urgent  and  where  no 
Crown  lands  are  available,  areas  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Simcoe  and,  in  some 
cases,  other  bodies  of  water  in  which  there 
has  been  no  substantial  private  development, 
have  been  selected  as  provincial  park  lands. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  provide  for 
recreational  purposes  to  large  numbers  of 
people,  particularly  having  reference  to  access 
to  water. 

The  size  of  a  park  area  in  southern  Ontario 
depends  mainly  on  the  need  for  parks  in  this 
heavily  populated  section  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  available  land  and  the 
prevailing  land  values. 

Due  to  heavy  existing  demand  and  the 
projected  future  demand,  an  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  the  acquisition  of  small  acreages  which 
do  not  provide  for  future  potential  expansion 
as  need  arises.  In  addition,  small  areas  have 
been  found  uneconomical  to  operate. 

Consideration  is  given  in  the  location  of 
provincial  parks  to  the  existence  of  present 
park  authorities,  including  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  commission,  the  Niagara  parks 
eomnvss  on  a*  d  river  vallev  authority  parks 
in  regard  to  their  responsibility  of  providing 
park  lands  to  serve  a  particular  location. 

In  northern  Ontario,  park  lands  for  the 
most  part  incorporate  Crown-owned  areas 
suitably  located  on  lakes  and  with  land  forms 
amenable  for  development. 

Our  aim  here  is  to  eventually  have  parks 


100  to  150  miles  apart,  and  within  one  or  two 
hours'  driving  time  from  major  centres  of 
population.  Other  criteria  are  that  parks  be 
adjacent  to  highway  No.  11  and  highway  No. 
17  and  their  connecting  links,  and  that  park 
areas  be  in  excess  of  500  acres. 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  reserve  areas  in  our  north  country 
for  future  park  development. 

Where  refreshment  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able, adjacent  to  parks,  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  construct  refreshment  booths  to  provide  a 
service  required  by  the  public.  These  are 
advertised  in  the  press,  and  tenders  solicited 
for  their  operation.  The  successful  tenderer 
is  required  to  sign  an  agreement  pertaining 
to  conditions  of  operation. 

An  outfitting  establishment  has  been  erected 
in  Algonquin  Park  to  provide  for  a  need 
previously  taken  care  of  by  a  commercial 
establishment  acquired  by  the  Crown.  These 
are  in  isolated  locations  as  regards  facilities 
available  from  commercial  sources,  and 
include  restaurant  facilities. 

In  all,  there  are  14  establishments  now 
operated  by  concessionaires  under  agreement 
for  refreshment  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  the  policy  to  refrain  from  erecting 
concessions  where  these  services  can  reason- 
ably be  provided  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

All  park  buildings  are  constructed  on  stand- 
ard plans  provided  by  our  parks  branch. 
Exterior  materials  used  are  designed  to  con- 
form with  the  local  environment— log,  rough 
siding,  stone  or  any  combination  of  these. 
Colours  of  parks  buildings  and  signs  have 
been  standardized. 

An  entrance  fee  is  charged  in  all  developed 
provincial  parks.  This  fee  permits  a  vehicle 
to  enter  any  provincial  park  any  number  of 
times  during  the  year.  In  addition,  camping 
charges  are  levied  for  park  use.  A  single 
day  entrance  fee  has  been  arranged  beginning 
this  year. 

The  object  in  making  these  charges  is  two- 
fold: 

(a)  to  eventually  make  these  parks  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible  with  regard 
to  maintenance  and  operating  costs;   and 

(b)  because  the  public  respects  the  facilities 
provided  to  a  greater  extent  when  a  charge 
is  made  for  them. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  the  operation 
of  our  parks  is  the  providing  of  hunting  and 
trapping  facilities. 

May  I  point  out  that  hunting  and  trapping 
in    provincial     parks    are    prohibited     except 
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where  special  regulations  have  been  enacted 
to  allow  such  practices.  Regulations  permit 
hunting  of  migratory  water  fowl  in  Rondeau, 
Presqu'ile  and  Holiday  Beach  parks.  A  spe- 
cial hunting  fee  of  $4  is  charged. 

Some  trapping  is  permitted  in  Quetico  and 
Lake  Superior  Parks,  some  areas  in  Algonquin 
Park,  and  in  other  parks  where  biological 
management  calls  for  it,  under  a  registered 
trapper's  licence. 

Fifty-five  provincial  parks  developed  to  the 
point  where  charges  could  be  levied  were 
operated  in  1959,  plus  another  5  in  which  no 
charges  were  collected. 

We  propose  to,  and  have  already  arranged 
for,  an  upward  revision  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  fees  for  camping,  and  in  the  admit- 
tance fees  to  our  parks  beginning  this  year. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  it  is  antici- 
pated that,  with  the  upward  revision  of 
entrance  and  camping  fees,  plus  revenue  from 
concessions,  overall  parks  revenue  next  year 
should  come  reasonably  close  to  meeting  all 
maintenance  expense. 

This  is  a  goal  much  to  be  desired,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  a  few  short  years  from  6  nondescript 
parks  to  a  provincial  parks  system  embracing 
now  82  parks,  and  a  present  parks  programme 
serving  all  parts  of  the  province  and  embrac- 
ing 3,410,313  acres. 

These  are  the  parks  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  very  important  functions  of  our 
department,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  of  forest 
protection.  That  is  a  responsibility  that  we 
consider  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the 
line  of  responsibilities  which  we  have  in  this 
department.  So  I  would  like  to  take  this 
particular  occasion  to  speak  at  some  length  on 
this  question  of  forest  protection. 

Fire  always  has  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  seasonal  menace  to  our  valuable 
forests.  We  are  fortunate  in  Ontario  to  have 
a  most  efficient  forest  fire  control  service  in 
our  forest  protection  branch  to  meet  this 
annual  threat. 

This  service  experienced  a  good  fire  year 
last  year,  when  we  had  the  smallest  forest 
fire  losses  recorded  in  this  province  in  the 
past  35  years.  Only  a  little  more  than  5,000 
acres  were  burned,  an  amazingly  creditable 
record  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
a  million  acres  were  burned  over  in  1936 
and  again  in  1948. 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  record,  we  are 
not  relaxing  our  vigilance.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  top  quality 
detection,  prevention  and  suppression  meas- 
ures, carried  out  by  highly  trained  personnel 


to  protect  our  forests  from  the  terrific  wastage 
which  fire  can  cause. 

New  ideas,  new  techniques  and  advanced 
equipment,  designed  and  developed  by  our 
own  department,  are  keeping  Ontario  in  the 
forefront  of  forest  fire  fighting  and  forest 
protection  generally. 

For  example,  new  progress  has  been  made 
in  water  dropping  from  our  aircraft.  This 
type  of  fire  fighting  was  initiated  in  a  some- 
what different  form  some  years  ago  when 
our  pilots  used  water  bombs  with  pinpoint 
accuracy  to  slow  the  spread  of  incipient  fires, 
and  hold  them  in  check  until  the  arrival  of 
ground  crews.  Now  we  are  dropping  much 
larger  quantities  of  water  much  oftener,  and 
with  much  greater  effect,  from  large  tanks 
mounted  on  the  floats  of  our  aircraft.  This 
is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  encouraging 
advance  in  forest  fire  fighting  in  half  a 
century. 

This  summer  we  are  introducing  a  novel 
method  of  air  dropping  of  cargo  from  float- 
equipped  aircraft,  whereby  loads  may  be 
dropped  more  safely,  the  pilot  doing  the 
whole  job  himself. 

Our  province-wide  radio  set-up  of  1,140 
stations  is  being  completely  reviewed,  in  the 
light  of  modern  electronic  progress,  to  see 
what  improvements  can  be  made  in  this 
highly  useful  link  in  our  organization. 

In  passing,  may  I  say  that  it  is  regrettable 
that,  year  after  year,  the  majority  of  forest 
fires  during  the  April-to-October  fire  season 
are  man-caused.  Last  year,  77  per  cent,  of 
the  fires  were  so  caused— the  average  in  other 
years  has  been  much  higher.  Actually,  last 
year,  up  until  the  middle  of  July,  96  per  cent, 
of  all  forest  fires  were  man-caused— and  this 
is  not  unusual. 

In  our  water-dropping  operations,  reports 
indicate  that  success  is  increasing  with  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  both  pilots  and  rangers. 

Another  point  that  comes  out  of  the  reports 
is  that  a  Beaver  aircraft— and  the  majority  of 
our  air  fleet  are  Beavers— appears  to  be  quite 
capable  of  controlling  the  rate  of  spread  of 
fires  that  are  an  acre  or  less  in  size,  under 
extreme  fuel  and  burning  conditions  and  with 
the  source  of  water  4  miles  or  less  from  the 
fire. 

In  one  instance,  a  large  Otter  aircraft 
stopped  the  rate  of  spread  of  a  fire— two  acres 
on  the  initial  attack— at  7  acres.  In  this 
case,  burning  conditions  were  extreme,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  in  a  second-growth 
spruce  and  balsam  stand  with  a  good  deal 
of  balsam  blow-down. 

The    water-dropping     equipment    on    the 
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Beaver  aircraft  comprises  two  cylindrical  alu- 
minum 16  gauge  tanks,  length  64  inches,  dia- 
meter 17  inches,  and  a  capacity  of  52  gallons 
each,  secured  to  the  floats.  Each  has  a  filler 
tube  for  picking  up  water  and  discharging  it 
into  the  tanks.  There  is  a  lever  by  which  the 
pilot  releases  the  water.  The  complete  equip- 
ment weighs  148  pounds. 

The  tanks  on  the  Otter  aircraft  are  some- 
what larger,  10  inches  longer  and  with  a  5 
inch  greater  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  97 
gallons  each.  Otter  equipment  weighs  172 
pounds. 

Allowing  for  normal  slop-over,  Beaver 
tanks  actually  carry  and  drop  45  gallons  each 
and  Otter  tanks  80  gallons  each.  Water  is 
picked  up  as  the  aircraft  taxis  over  lakes  or 
rivers  at  40  miles  per  hour  or  better. 

A  report  of  a  fire  in  the  Kapuskasing  dis- 
trict, in  two-year-old  spruce  slash,  on  which 
a  Beaver  aircraft  dumped  22  tons  of  water 
in  4.5  hours,  has  this  to  say: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that, 
without  the  water  dropping,  this  fire  would 
have  covered  at  least  4  or  5  times  the  100 
acres  burned— and  instead  of  using  25  men, 
we  would  have  used  100  or  more.  This 
Beaver  hit  the  hot  spots  that  could  not 
be  reached  in  any  other  manner,  keeping 
the  fire  down  to  a  narrow  front,  and  doused 
the  jump  fire  completely. 

When  one  stops  to  think  that  all  this 
was  accomplished  by  one  man  and  one 
machine,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
this  operation  is  quite  obvious, 

the  report  concludes. 

For  the  cargo  dropping  which  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  float-type  cargo-dropping 
rack  is  being  developed  for  Beaver  and  Otter 
aircraft  by  the  air  service  section  of  our 
forest  protection  branch. 

Further  work  on  this  device  is  being  car- 
ried out  this  winter  so  that  racks  can  be 
built  for  both  sides  of  the  aircraft,  instead 
of  only  on  the  port  side  as  in  the  pilot  model. 

The  cargo  release  is  operated  by  the  air- 
craft pilot,  using  the  present  water-dropping 
release  mechanism,  and  this  releases  the  cargo 
containers  simultaneously.  Successful  tests 
with  a  Beaver,  carrying  only  two  containers, 
and  a  load  of  300  pounds,  have  been  made 
without  any  interference  with  the  normal 
behaviour  of  the  aircraft. 

As  soon  as  additional  work  is  completed  on 
these  racks,  and  they  are  fitted  to  both  sides 
of  the  aircraft,  we  shall  be  able  to  run  addi- 
tional tests  this  spring  with  fully  loaded 
containers.      Development    work    should    be 


completed  by  late  spring  or  early  summer  in 
time  for  summer  operation. 

Among  other  improvements,  a  slip-on 
pumper  unit  has  recently  been  designed  and 
constructed  by  our  Swastika  district  staff,  with 
a  capacity  of  187  gallons.  It  can  be  filled  in 
3  minutes,  and  will  provide  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  on  a  fire  for  30  minutes  or 
a  continuous  fog  attack  for  47  minutes. 

Organized  forest  protection  has  been 
extended  into  southern  sections  of  Ontario  to 
protect  county  forests,  watershed  authorities 
and  parks.  Also,  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  protection  is  given,  through  agree- 
ment, to  municipalities  with  forested  areas. 

Fire  protection  here  is  primarily  a  matter 
for  municipal  government,  but  the  department 
stands  ready  to  assist  municipalities  in 
southern  Ontario,  lying  outside  the  fire 
district,  by  holding  training  courses  and 
giving  advice  and  assistance  in  emergencies. 

The  department  also  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider, on  request,  extension  of  the  fire 
district  southward  to  provide  organized  forest 
protection  to  any  municipality  having  a  forest 
fire  problem. 

Already  under  management  agreement  in 
Kemptville,  Lindsay,  Lake  Simcoe,  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie  districts  in  southern 
Ontario  are  some  136,000  acres  of  county 
forests  and  conservation  authorities.  This 
management  includes  fire  protection. 

An  amendment  to  section  15  of  The  Forest 
Fires  Prevention  Act,  which  permits  the 
department  to  enter  into  fire-fighting  agree- 
ments with  timber  operators,  limits  the 
amount  that  an  operator  has  to  pay  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  in  a  work  permit  area.  This 
limited  liability  is  on  condition  that  the 
timber  operator  fulfills  certain  requirements 
as  to  setting  up  fire-prevention  measures  in 
the  operation,  providing  fire-fighting  crews 
and  equipment,  and  that  he  takes  initial 
action  on  the  fire. 

This  arrangement  was  the  result  of  con- 
ferences between  the  government  and  the 
industry.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the 
plan  and  legislation  were  worked  out  through 
co-operation  of  the  parties  concerned— the 
industry  and  the  government. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  small  operators  will  not  be  wiped  out 
because  of  a  fire  on  their  limits  while,  at 
the  same  time,  proper  fire-fighting  action  is 
assured  to  protect  the  limits  and  control  fires. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  the  forest  industries  have 
given  it  their  full  approval.  Liability  of  the 
operator  is  set  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on 
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the  number  of  men  employed,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000. 

Under  the  agreement  with  municipalities 
for  fire  protection,  they  are  required  to  assume 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  with  the  provision 
that  the  total  cost,  which  the  municipality 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  shall  not  exceed 
3  per  cent,  of  the  current  tax  levy. 

More  than  100  such  agreements  now  exist, 
all  within  the  fire  district.  There  are  no 
such  agreements  outside  the  fire  district. 
We  have  felt  that  the  government  and  the 
municipalities  had  mutual  concern  in  such 
cases,  but  such  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  only  at  the  request  of  the 
municipalities. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  between  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  The  Department  of  National  Defence, 
forest  fire-fighting  forces  in  Canada  may  be 
augmented  by  soldiers  of  the  Canadian  army. 

Under  preliminary  plans,  it  is  proposed  to 
set  up  special  training  courses  for  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  with  the  aim 
of  training  ultimately  at  least  one  battalion, 
perhaps  more,  of  the  regular  army  forces  in 
fire   fighting. 

There  is  a  notable  similarity  in  the 
organization  of  the  province's  forest  fire 
fighters  and  the  army,  and  it  is  felt  that 
such  training,  along  semi-military  lines,  would 
be  of  immense  value  in  the  event  of  a  forest 
fire    emergency    anywhere    in    Canada. 

At  present,  the  army  supplies  men  and 
material  on  request  of  provincial  authorities. 
However,  the  men  are  not  specially  trained 
in  this  work. 

Already,  the  RCAF  has  worked  with  pro- 
vincial authorities  in  bush  flying  during  fire 
emergencies.  Otter  aircraft  of  the  RCAF  are 
equipped  with  the  float-mounted  water-drop- 
ping tanks  first  developed  by  our  department. 

The  air  force  also  is  studying  our  new 
cargo-dropping  equipment.  Previously,  cargo 
dropping  required  an  extra  man  aboard  the 
plane.  The  new  equipment  permits  the  pilot 
to  make  the  drop  by  simply  pulling  a  lever, 
releasing  the  cargo  without  the  danger  of 
hitting  the  tail  structure,  and  with  more 
accuracy  since  it  falls  below  the  main  slip- 
stream from  the  propeller. 

A  Glossary  of  Fire  Control  Terms  for 
Ontario  was  completed  last  October.  It  is  not 
yet  complete,  and  some  changes  in  definitions 
may  yet  have  to  be  made.  But  it  is  regarded 
as  having  very  useful  possibilities,  and  also 
as  being  long  overdue. 

It  may  be  that  Ontario's  initiative  in  this 


regard  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  nationally 
accepted  glossary,  and  aid  co-operation  and 
understanding  among  the  provinces. 

The  department  also  is  engaged  in  com- 
piling a  Totuerman's  Handbook  and  a  Train- 
ing Manual.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be 
completed   and  published  this  year. 

A  programme,  started  in  the  winter  of 
1958-1959,  is  being  completed  this  winter, 
whereby  all  of  the  department's  44  aircraft 
are  being  equipped  with  VHF— very  high 
frequency— radio  for  air-to-ground  communi- 
cation in  the  118-128  megacycle  band.  These 
facilities  are  becoming  increasingly  necessary 
for  traffic  control  on  or  near  airports,  and 
because  our  aircraft  operate  in  and  through 
defence  zones. 

A  department  developed  and  produced 
fire  base  portable  radio  telephone,  known  as 
a  model  P35,  has  more  than  fulfilled  trial 
expectations  and,  with  this  winter's  production 
completed,  70  of  these  units  will  be  in  field 
use  this  year. 

The  unit  provides  two-frequency  transmit- 
and-receive  facilities,  is  capable  of  receiving 
on  both  frequencies  at  the  same  time,  and  has 
a  power  output  of  30  watts.  It  is  powered 
by  a  12-volt  automotive  storage  battery. 

This  has  been  part  of  the  general  expan- 
sion of  the  department's  communications 
system  last  year  when  more  portable  and 
mobile  equipment  was  added. 

In  addition  to  fire,  insect  infestation  and 
disease  also  take  a  toll  of  our  forests.  To 
combat  these,  the  Ontario  government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  operates  the  forest  insect  labora- 
tory at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  forest  tree 
disease  laboratory  at  Maple,  near  Toronto, 
site  also  of  the  department's  southern  re- 
search station. 

These  two  fine  laboratories  were  built  by 
the  province  of  Ontario  which  also  maintains 
them.  They  are  staffed  by  federal  government 
pathologists,  entomologists  and  other  scien- 
tific personnel.  Surveys  and  research  work 
carried  on  here  are  of  great  value  in  com- 
bating insects  and  disease  which,  along  with 
fire,  are  perpetual  threats  to  our  forest  wealth 
and  to  our  economy,  in  which  our  forests 
play  such  an  important  part. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  progress  of  a  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
which  touches  more  or  less  closely  the  lives 
of  several  million  of  our  own  people,  and 
perhaps  as  many  non-residents  who  are 
attracted  by  Ontario's  pre-eminent  and 
plentiful  fishing  and  hunting. 
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Our  fish  and  wildlife  branch  is  achieving 
commendable  success  in  management  aimed 
at  the  perpetuation  of  these  valuable  resources 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  happy  re- 
creational  and   economic    situation. 

Modern  fish  and  wildlife  management  is 
based  on  tlie  facts  found  by  scientists  work- 
ing in  the  fish  and  wildlife  fields,  and  applied 
by  men  trained  to  interpret  and  make  prac- 
tical the  fullest  use  of  such  information.  To 
this  end,  the  department  has  a  staff  of  com- 
petent biologists.  Our  management  and  field 
administration  staffs  are  graduates  of  our  own 
forest  ranger  school  near  Dorset. 

The  results  of  our  fish  and  wildlife  prac- 
tices are  becoming  evident,  even  in  the  face 
of  increasing  population  and  more  leisure 
time  which  permits  greater  participation  in 
hunting  and  fishing. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  scientific 
census  of  both  fish  and  wildlife  is  becoming, 
to  an  increasing  extent,  the  basis  for  seasons 
and  quotas.  Management  of  these  resources 
should  be  expanded  steadily  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  hunting  and  fishing  pressure 
and  the  mounting  demands  of  our  bigger 
population.  The  explosion  in  human  popula- 
tion has   repercussions   in   many  fields. 

Aside  from  the  recreational  factors  involved, 
hunting  and  fishing  are  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic importance  in  this  province.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  a  million  or 
more  people  fishing  in  Ontario.  This  is 
especially  understandable  when  we  realize  the 
number  of  children  who   enjoy  fishing. 

I  have  heard  at  a  tourist  outfitters'  meeting 
that  non-resident  anglers  mean  about  $300 
million  expended  here  in  one  way  or  another. 

We  do  know,  with  fair  certainty,  based  on 
reports  of  moose  hunters  themselves,  that, 
during  the  1958  moose  season,  approximately 
$3,664,500  changed  hands  for  goods  and 
services— an  average  expenditure  of  $540  for 
each  of  the  6,787  moose  taken  during  the 
hunting  season.  This  surely  is  good  business 
for  all  concerned.  Our  deer  hunters  spend 
about  $7  million  a  year. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  about  $100  million 
is  involved  in  hunting  alone.  These  figures, 
of  course,  measure  not  only  what  is  put  into 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  what  is  taken  out 
of  them,  too,  in  the  form  of  recreation.  So 
there  is  a  double  dollar  value  which  makes 
it  equally  blessed  to  give  and  to  receive. 

Our  moose  inventory  was  reorganized  on 
an  entirely  new  basis  during  the  winter  of 
1958-1959,  and  we  are  proceeding  this  winter 
on  the  same  basis  but  on  a  reduced  scale.    It 


is  probably  not  necessary  now  to  cover  the 
entire  province  in  this  way  every  winter,  so 
that,  this  winter,  only  about  half  the  moose 
range  will  be  covered.  The  moose  situation 
in  this  province  is  good  at  present. 

We  intend,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  pay 
more  attention  to  caribou.  Woodland  caribou 
are  potentially  the  most  important  game 
animals  in  the  far  north. 

While  it  will  probably  not  be  possible  to 
restore  caribou  to  huntable  densities  in  the 
area  south  of  the  northern  Canadian  National 
Railways  track,  we  are  seriously  considering 
opening  hunting  seasons,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  on  that  part  of  the  area  north  of  the 
track. 

Our  biologists  are  working  hard  on  devel- 
oping techniques  for  a  caribou  inventory,  and 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  enough  animals  to 
consider  a  restricted  kill  by  sport  hunters. 

We  must  remember  that  our  northern 
Indians  are  dependent  upon  caribou  to  some 
extent  for  food  and  clothing  and  that,  while 
this  condition  exists,  they  must  have  first  call 
on  the  caribou  resource. 

Our  wolf  research  programme,  started  in 
1957  and  fully  staffed  in  December,  1958, 
has   3   main   objectives: 

1.  To  determine  the  role  of  timber  wolves 
and  coyotes  in  affecting  the  numbers  of 
certain  prey  animals  such  as  deer,  moose  and 
caribou. 

2.  To  determine  the  importance  of  wolves 
and  coyotes  as  predators  of  domestic  stock 
and  poultry. 

3.  To  devise  a  management  programme  for 
wolves  and  coyotes. 

In  1957,  work  was  started  in  Algonquin 
Park  on  the  piority  problem  of  censusing 
wolves  and  on  a  study  of  wolf  movement. 
We  also  investigated  wolf  predation  on  sheep 
in  the  Fort  Frances  district,  and  also  began 
compilation  of  wolf  bounty  records,  methods 
for  determining  age  and  experiments  with 
poison  which  were  conducted  in  3  districts. 

This  work  has  been  continued,  except  for 
the  censusing  in  Algonquin  Park,  where  the 
programme  had  to  be  altered  last  year  for 
lack  of  a  helicopter.  A  Swastika  inquiry  into 
predation  on  livestock  has  been  concluded, 
and  the  use  of  poison  as  an  experiment  has 
been  started  in  Port  Arthur  and  Sioux  Look- 
out districts. 

Compilation  of  bounty  records  has  con- 
tinued, and  these  are  now  available  for 
detailed  analysis.  Laboratory  autopsies  of 
wolves  and  coyotes  for  information  on 
disease,  parasites,  reproduction,  age  ratios  and 
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food  habits  have  numbered  627  since  January, 
1957. 

An  all-out  attempt  is  being  made  to  control 
sea  lamprey  in  Lake  Superior,  and  to  rehabili- 
tate the  fishery  which  has  suffered  through 
lamprey  attack.  We  are  working  with  federal 
and  United  States  authorities  in  the  use  of 
electrical  barriers  and  lampricides  to  control 
lamprey  in  Lake  Superior.  Electrical  barriers 
are  being  operated  on  48  United  States  and 
19  Canadian  streams,  and  chemical  treatment 
has  been  applied  to  39  United  States  and 
7  Canadian  streams. 

During  1960,  electrical  barriers  will  be 
operated  on  36  United  States  and  10  Cana- 
dian streams  to  prevent  establishment  of  new 
generations.  Lampricides  will  be  used  on 
6  United  States  and  7  Canadian  streams  also 
this  year. 

If  the  lamprey  control  is  effective,  a 
measurable  reduction  in  the  population 
should  be  demonstrable  this  year,  and  drastic 
reduction  should  be  clearly  obvious  by  1961. 

Plans  for  1960  include  the  completion  of 
the  Lake  Superior  lamprey  programme,  fol- 
lowed by  the  extension  of  chemical  control 
to  some  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan  streams,  as  funds  and 
personnel  permit.  These  lakes  contain  large 
populations  of  lamprey. 

Little  or  no  work  is  going  on  in  Lake 
Erie  except  to  record  observations  of  lamprey 
and  lamprey  scarring  on  fish.  No  attention  is 
being  given  the  lamprey  situation  in  Lake 
Ontario  at  present. 

Our  chief  concern  is  rehabilitation  of  lake 
trout  as  well  as  to  produce  fish  which  can 
tolerate  lamprey  and  withstand  their  attacks. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plans  are  moving  forward  to  increase  the 
hatchery  capacity  for  production  of  lake 
trout,  so  as  to  rehabilitate  the  stocks  of  this 
species  as  the  lamprey  populations  are  reduced. 
It  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  the  Ontario 
plan  for  hatchery  extension  be  given  every 
support,  more  particularly  as  the  hatcheries 
which  are  planned  for  this  purpose  are  also 
designed  with  the  objective  of  using  them  for 
fish  management  of  the  inland  lakes  of 
Ontario,  after  the  Great  Lakes  programme 
has  been  completed. 

To  improve  our  sports  fishery,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  introduce  the  grayling  into 
Ontario  waters.  This  species  of  fish  is  native 
to  the  prairie  provinces. 

We  have  expanded  our  assistance  to  trap- 
pers and  the  encouragement  and  aid  given 
this  past  year,  particularly  in  the  operation  of 
their   fur    sales    service,    have   brought   most 


successful  results,  as  was  evidenced  in  this 
winter's  fur  auctions  at  North  Bay. 

In  addition  to  its  general  programme  last 
year,  the  department  undertook  a  number  of 
special  projects,  including  a  fisheries  inventory 
study  in  the  Patricia  area.  Also  undertaken 
were  the  introduction  of  the  arctic  grayling 
in  a  number  of  waters  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  and  the  planting  of  almost  500,000 
hatchery-reared  lake  trout  yearlings  in  Lake 
Superior. 

Last  year,  too,  the  restricted  hinterland 
area  in  the  Patricias  was  reduced  in  size  to 
permit  angling  and  hunting  from  the  eleventh 
base  line  to  the  fifty-fourth  parallel. 

In  conjunction  with  this  amendment  to  the 
regulations,  we  initiated  an  intensive  inven- 
tory study  on  4  of  the  large  lakes— Deer  Lake, 
Big  Trout  Lake,  Caribou  Lake  and  Hawley 
Lake,  and  the  Sutton  River  in  the  Patricia 
area,  to  establish  a  sound  management  plan 
for  these  waters  and  to  assist  the  native 
Indians. 

Now,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  department's  operation  is  that 
concerning    timber. 

A  perpetual  inventory  of  our  forest 
resources  is  following  now  upon  the  first 
complete  aerial  photographic  survey  of  all 
the  accessible  forest  lands  in  the  province. 
Some  9  million  acres  were  surveyed  last  year 
under  this   second   10-year  plan. 

On  the  up-to-date  information  provided 
by  this  resurvey  and  reinventory,  we  can  base 
our  plans  for  the  more  effective  harvesting 
and  re-establishment  of  our  forests.  We 
believe  that  such  management  makes  for 
better  productivity  and  the  best  utilization  of 
this  resource. 

We  intend  to  continue  to  assess  and 
reassess  our  forests  as  new  techniques  of 
resources  inventory  are  found. 

To  improve  and  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  timber  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, we  set  up  within  it  last  year  3  operative 
sections  under  the  headings  of  timber,  silvi- 
culture and  reforestation. 

In  the  silviculture  section,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  concentrate  the  direction  of 
technical  aspects  of  forest  management  under 
one  closely-knit  organization.  This  work 
breaks  down  into  several  categories,  such  as 
Crown  land  planting  and  the  long-term  plan- 
ning which  it  involves.  This  section  also 
includes  the  forest  resources  inventory  organi- 
zation and  the  aerial  survey  group. 

The  timber  section  has  to  do  with  the 
exploitation  of  timber  resources,  the  merchan- 
dising of  timber  from   Crown  lands  to  the 
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best  advantage,  and  such  matters  as  scaling, 
stumpage,  limits,  timber  licences  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  business  side  of  the  timber 
branch. 

The  reforestation  section  directs  the  pro- 
duction of  nursery  stock  for  planting  on 
Crown  lands,  agreement  forests  and  private 
lands. 

The  agreement  forest  plan  is  one  which 
permits  a  municipality  such  as  a  county, 
township  or  conservation  authority  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  department  for 
the  management  of  lands  which  they  purchase 
for  forestry  purposes. 

This  is  the  outcome  of  a  co-operative 
arrangement  which  began  in  1922,  and  which 
now  covers  nearly  200,000  acres  planted  to 
trees  in  all  parts  of  southern  Ontario. 

Not  only  do  these  forests  put  idle  lands  to 
productive  use  in  established  communities, 
but  they  also  provide  valuable  demonstrations 
of  timber  crop  growing  where  the  progress 
resulting  from  good  management  can  be 
observed.  This  helps  to  encourage  and 
expand  this  activity  in  the  south  where  forest 
practices  are  not  so  generally  understood  as 
in  the  north. 

The  department  now  operates  13  tree 
nurseries  of  various  sizes  and  capacities 
throughout  the  province,  including  two  large 
new  nurseries,  which  will  be  in  production 
this  year,  in  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario.     These  are  at  Swastika  and  Dry  den. 

The  steady  increase  in  our  planting  pro- 
gramme is  indicated  by  the  mounting  pro- 
duction of  our  tree  nurseries.  From  a  small 
beginning  in  1908,  when  the  first  nursery 
was  established  at  St.  Williams,  production 
has  increased  from  1  million  at  that  time  to 
almost  26  million  in  1957-1958  and  33  million 
in  1958-1959.  The  1959  figure  was  a  jump 
of  some  20  million  since  1950. 

Our  production  in  1959-1960  is  about  53 
million.  The  target  set  for  1960-1961  will  be 
approximately  57  million. 

When  it  is  realized  that  nursery  stock, 
furnished  from  department  nurseries  since 
their  inception,  amounts  to  well  over  526 
million,  it  may  not  be  too  long,  at  the  present 
production  rate,  until  the  one  billion  mark  is 
reached. 

The  policies  concerning  Crown  lands  in 
Ontario— lands  held  in  trust  for  our  people- 
are  being  intensively  reviewed,  and  a  special 
committee  is  studying  a  more  orderly  method 
of  disposing  of  public  lands. 

We  continue  to  move  farther  ahead  by 
recommending   at   this   session  legislation  to 


hold    in    safe   keeping   certain    Crown   lands 
against  future  needs. 

For  example,  we  expect  that  a  heavy 
demand  for  commercial,  private  and  summer 
resort  sites  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
will  follow  upon  the  completion  of  that  section 
of  the  trans-Canada  highway  between  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Michipicoten,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  international  bridge  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Well  in  advance  of  this  eventuality,  we  are 
taking  steps  to  preserve  and  control  Crown 
lands  here  for  public  use.  We  are  providing 
safeguards  against  their  disposition,  to  private 
and  commercial  interests,  that  might  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  Crown 
lands. 

This  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  shoreline 
is  expected,  shortly,  to  assume  definite  impor- 
tance as  a  summer  resort  area.  Also,  a  heavy 
influx  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  and 
from  other  provinces  is  looked  for. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  intend  to  set 
aside  adequate  reserves  for  provincial  parks 
and  other  public  requirements. 

The  policy  of  the  department  is  that  all 
commercial  sites  will  be  leased,  not  sold.  A 
close  watch  is  being  kept,  therefore,  on  this 
whole  area,  to  guarantee  preservation  of 
public  rights  and  interests. 

Similarly,  disposition  of  any  lands  belonging 
to  Ontario  along  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
also  are  being  carefully  reserved. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
boating  in  this  province,  we  also  plan  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  reserve,  in  perpetuity,  the 
Crown-owned  harbours  on  the  Great  Lakes 
so  as  to  insure  small  harbour  facilities. 

Crown  lands  adjacent  to  lakes  and  streams 
are  being  set  aside  and  preserved  as  future 
harbour  sites.  This  would  be  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  our  establishment  in  recent 
years  of  many  provincial  parks,  some  of  them 
substantial  tracts,  others  of  but  a  few  acres, 
to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  travellers. 

Docking  and  harbouring  facilities  have 
become  insufficient  to  meet  demands  which 
have  increased  amazingly  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  Today  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  1  million  of  Ontario's  6  million  people 
own  boats,  ranging  in  size  from  canoes  to 
cabin  cruisers  and  yachts.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  has  been  lack  of  adequate  docking 
facilities  for  them.  In  fact,  Toronto  yacht 
clubs  turn  away  hundreds  of  applicants  for 
membership  every  year,  I  am  told,  because 
such  facilities  are  not  available. 
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In  some  areas,  summer  residents  have  been 
prohibited  the  use  of  privately  owned  docks 
to  come  ashore  for  supplies  of  gasoline,  food 
and  other  necessities.  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  docks,  I  may  say,  have  been 
available  always  in  many  northern  areas  and 
have  been  used  with  delight. 

Now,  the  department  feels  that  it  is  time 
to  set  aside  other  areas  before  the  sites 
become  unavailable  in  some  way,  leaving 
boaters  no  place  to  land. 

Safe  entrance  and  holding  for  small  boats 
is  imperative.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
inlets  that  offer  shelter  to  boats  now.  If 
these  are  alienated  from  the  Crown,  the 
safety  of  boating  is  endangered,  and  encour- 
agement of  water  travelling  dampened. 

There  are  a  number  of  federal  harbours  in 
Ontario,  set  aside  at  Confederation,  but  they 
are  mostly  large  harbours  suitable  for  com- 
mercial shipping.  The  harbours  and  coves 
suitable  for  small  boats  are  the  ones  we  are 
most  interested  in  preserving  at  this  time. 

Many  of  these  lie  in  sheltered  areas  along 
the  North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay.  They  have  been  known  for 
many  years  to  yachtsmen.  But  there  are 
also  others,  particularly  along  the  shores  of 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  that  should 
now  be  designated  and  set  aside  as  insurance 
for  the  future. 

The  problem  of  having  provincial  harbours 
is  becoming  more  acute  with  the  great 
upsurge  in  boating  interest,  as  I  already  have 
indicated.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  also  has  made  its  contribution.  Water 
pollution  by  boats,  too,  is  a  growing  problem. 

The  government  feels  that  the  dedication 
of  the  small  harbours  on  the  Great  Lakes 
meets  a  need  for  the  safety  of  small  vessels, 
and  that  these  areas  should  be  retained  as 
permanent  Crown  properties.  We  propose 
to  designate,  by  order-in-council,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  harbours  concerned. 

This  far-reaching  policy,  we  believe,  will 
provide  the  natural  facilities  needed  for 
harbours,  so  that  the  other  problems  of 
pollution  and  boating  safety  can  be  more 
adequately  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

May  I  say  here,  also,  that  we  have 
introduced  a  new  policy  for  the  survey, 
administration  and  sale  of  public  land  for 
summer  resort  use,  under  which  the  majority 
of  such  sales  will  be  based  on  plans  of  sub- 
divisions registered  in  advance  of  applica- 
tions. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  general  policy 
to    carry   out    individual    survevs    of    summer 


resort  locations  upon  acceptance  of  an  appli- 
cation for  purchase. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  securing 
registered  plans  of  subdivision,  instead  of 
individual  surveys  of  summer  resort  locations, 
are  6-fold.     They  are: 

1.  More  efficient  and  better  land  use 
planning  for  the  disposition  of  public  land, 
and  the  reservation  of  adequate  public  areas 
for  camping  and  picnicking. 

2.  Reduction  in  administration  costs. 

3.  Reduction  in  survey  costs. 

4.  Expedition  of  the  sale  of  public  land 
and  its  occupancy. 

5.  Simplification  of  the  legal  description  of 
the  land  by  reference  to  a  lot  and  registered 
plan  number;  and 

6.  Facilitation  of,  and  reduction  of,  the 
administration  costs  of  the  registration  of  legal 
documents  in  the  land  titles  and  registry 
offices. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  policy,  the  depart- 
ment issued  survey  instructions,  last  year,  for 
surveys  of  some  80  subdivisions,  which  include 
some  1,500  summer  resort  lots  throughout  the 
province,  with  the  majority  located  in 
southern  Ontario. 

By  contrast,  in  1958,  some  1,500  individual 
surveys  of  summer  resort  locations  were  made. 
This  number  was  reduced  by  about  50  per 
cent,  last  year.  Further  reductions  will  be 
made,  in  ensuing  years,  as  this  subdivision 
plan  policy  is  advanced  to  each  administrative 
district. 

As  I  have  outlined  earlier,  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  is  surging  ahead  on  all 
fronts  in  resources  management.  Our  dy- 
namic "parks  for  the  people"  programme  has 
brought  about  greatly  increased  use  of 
tremendously  expanded  provincial  parks  facil- 
ities. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  scientific 
census  of  both  fish  and  wildlife  is  becoming 
the  basis  for  seasons  and  quotas.  Manage- 
ment of  these  valuable  resources  is  being 
expanded  to  keep  pace  with  ever-growing 
pressure  on  them,  due  to  increasing  popula- 
tion, greater  facility  in  travel,  and  more  avail- 
able leisure  time. 

A  perpetual  inventory  of  our  forest  resources 
is  following  now  upon  completion  of  the 
first  complete  aerial  survey  of  the  province. 
Above  all  else,  we  are  maintaining  the  protec- 
tion of  these  forest  resources  at  the  highest 
standard,  with  a  record  low  last  year  in  forest 
fire  losses.  We  intend  to  continue  this  impor- 
tant economic  insurance  of  these  resources, 
as  to  fire,  insect  and  disease  control. 
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These,  then,  are  a  few  highlights  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  along  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  challenge  which  lies  ahead. 

Courage,  confidence  and  a  downright, 
practical  know-how  have  brought  us  this  far. 
Looking  forward  in  this  same  spirit,  I  close 
these  few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  express- 
ing my  personal  thanks  to  the  members  of 
my  staff,  and  extending  that  same  spirit  to 
the  House,  to  whose  care  I  now  commend 
the  department's  estimates  for  its  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  examine,  in 
some  broad  detail,  the  activities  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the 
last  year,  and  perhaps  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  the  future  policy. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  criticize  the  hon.  Minister, 
because  I  have  found,  by  my  own  critical 
observance  and  sometimes  critical  examina- 
tion, that  he  has  taken  on  his  responsibilities 
as  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  with  a 
real  zeal,  being  a  northerner  as  he  is. 

With  that,  he  has  demonstrated  very  sound 
administrative  reasoning  in  the  functioning 
of  this  department.  I  would  say  that,  as  far 
as  Progressive-Conservative  Ministers  go,  we 
could  not  get  a  better  one  than  the  hon. 
Minister   of   Lands   and   Forests. 

Now,  this  afternoon  he  had  something  to 
say  about  the  useful  documents  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
and  I  would  concur  that  they  are  useful.  I 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  he  could  have  a 
quiet  chat  with  his  colleague  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr. 
Cathcart)  and  perhaps  have  him,  too,  get 
together  a  collection  of  documents  which 
would  be  as  up  to  date  and  as  instructive 
as  those  we  have  received  today. 

I  was  interested,  too,  in  hearing  his  re- 
marks about  preservation  of  some  of  the 
historical  sites  in  the  province.  I  was  partic- 
ularly interested  in  his  references  to  the  north- 
western part  of  Ontario  where  we,  too,  have 
some  significantly  historical  background. 

I  well  recall  the  park  area  at  White  Otter 
Lake  which  he  mentioned,  because  one  of  my 
first  journalistic  ventures  was  writing  a  story 
about  the  McEwitt  castle,  I  think  it  was,  in 
a  1929  issue  of  the  Fort  William  Times 
Journal.  I  was  interested  because  my  father 
was  a  particularly  good  friend  of  the  man 
who  built  the  so-called  castle  at  White  Otter 
Lake,  because  they  came  from  somewhat 
similar   parts   of   the   old   country. 


Now,  I  was  interested,  too,  in  his  remarks 
about  the  parks  programme  because,  as  I 
mentioned  the  other  day  in  the  discussion  of 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
anything  better  than  develop  a  sound  and 
progressive  parks  programme  in  Ontario,  par- 
ticularly those  parks  which  have  to  do  with 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
province  and  in  the  forested  and  watered 
areas   of  the  province  particularly. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  too,  that  it  is  now  policy— and  I  can 
assure  hon.  members  that  after  1964,  it  will 
be  continued  policy— to  space  these  desirable 
parks  from  100  to  150  miles  apart,  because 
we  are  hoping  to  get  more  and  more  visitors, 
from  outside  the  province  and  outside  Canada, 
into    Ontario. 

We  have  to  recognize  and  remember,  in 
this  rapidly  expanding  industrial  province, 
and  along  with  it  the  more  and  more  leisure 
time  of  working  and  professional  people,  that 
we  are  going  to  need  more  recreational  areas. 
It  is  wise  indeed  to  start  planning  those  areas 
now,  rather  than  wait  until  we  are  inundated 
with  large  numbers  of  our  own  people  looking 
for  a  place  of  wholesome  recreation. 

I  must  say  that,  while  I  do  not  have  too 
great  sympathies  at  times  with  the  problems 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  is  rather  dis- 
appointing that  there  are  not  more  and  better 
recreational  parks,  and  park  areas  close  to 
these  metropolitan  areas  and  industrial  areas. 
I  feel  this  way  because  I  think  it  would  be 
very  helpful,  indeed,  to  the  outlook  of  some 
of  the  people  in  this  great  city  if  they  could 
get  out  in  the  country  once  in  a  while,  and 
perhaps  improve  their  thinking  about  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Regarding  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks 
about  forest  protection,  I  am  going  to  have 
something  more  to  say  a  little  later  on.  But 
I  notice  that  he  did  not  devote  as  much  atten- 
tion as  I  thought  should  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Ontario  provincial  air  service. 

While  I  know  that  I  am  barking  up  a  tree 
a  good  many  times  when  I  raise  this  subject, 
I  am  always  disappointed,  when  I  am 
examining  the  annual  reports,  and  examining 
the  activity  of  the  provincial  air  service 
itself,  to  find  that  very  little  is  being  done 
to  improve  the  salaries  of  people  in  that 
particular  endeavour. 

They  carry  on  a  very  hazardous  occupation, 
and  they  do  a  job  of  work  both  diligently  and 
efficiently.  Certainly  their  services,  should 
they  choose  to  leave  us,  would  be  highly 
desired   by   a   good   many   air   transportation 
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companies  in  America.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  a  great  many  of  them  stay  at  this  work 
because  of  their  zeal,  interest,  and  dedication 
to  forestry  service  in  Ontario. 

While  I  admit  the  open-air  type  of  life 
they  have  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  and 
certainly,  day  by  day,  the  variety  of  duties 
they  have  to  perform  is  interesting,  nonethe- 
less I  do  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  better 
compensation  than  is  now  the  case. 

I  am  happy,  too,  that  the  Canadian  army 
is  going  to  be  brought  into  service  as  an 
auxiliary  unit,  shall  we  say,  of  forest  pro- 
tection service  to  the  province.  Certainly, 
if  it  is  nothing  else,  it  is  an  indication  that 
Ottawa  is  finally  recognizing  that,  for  the 
taxation  they  extract  from  the  resources 
industries  of  Ontario,  they  are  now  putting 
at  least  something  back  into  it.  I  think  that 
very  good  use  can  be  made  of  Canadian 
troops  in  this  important  work. 

About  the  trapping  sales  and  management 
plans  and  native  interests,  I  intend  a  little 
later  to  say  something  as  well,  but  I  am 
gratified,  for  example,  that  this  session,  a 
special  bill  came  into  the  House  for  the 
harvesting  of  wild  rice. 

While  it  seems  interesting  to  some  hon. 
members  and  perhaps  uninteresting  to  others, 
it  is  an  industry  in  the  north,  or  at  least  it 
could  be  an  industry  in  the  north,  which  could 
put  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
more  into  the  pockets  of  our  Indian  popula- 
tion. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  the  hon.  Minister 
has  in  mind  because  some  of  his  officers  had 
discussed  that  situation  with  me  earlier  in  the 
north.  I  am  certainly  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  that  particular  legislation,  and  in 
the  management  plan  studies  now  being 
made  of  the  inland  waters,  particularly  those 
north  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

I  do  implore  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
officials  to  ever  keep  in  mind  the  native 
interests  in  that  area.  It  is  an  attitude  that  is 
very  significantly  needed. 

I  was  interested,  too,  in  the  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  Crown  recreation  lands  on  a  sub- 
division plan. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  this  would 
have  difficulties  where  there  are  some  isolated 
locations  which  are  choice  in  their  nature 
for  summer  home  purposes  and  recreation 
purposes. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  small  areas  bogged 
down  by  the  massive  details  which  could  take 
place  in  subdivision  planning,  particularly 
if  the  subdivision  plan  follows  anything  like 
that   kind   of   subdivision   planning   that,   in 


recent  years,  had  to  go  through  planning  and 
development  for  municipalities,  because  we 
might  die  before  we  ever  get  any  use  from  our 
summer  homes. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  on  to  say  something 
about  the  industry  itself  which  revolves  about 
lands  and  forests.  The  forest  industry  is,  as 
we  all  recognize,  Canada's  largest  single 
industry,  producing  one-third  of  the  income 
of  all  working  Canadians,  and  one-third  of 
this  entire  Canadian  output  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  purpose  of  estimates  is,  as  I  have  said, 
to  review  what  has  been  done,  to  hear  an 
account  of  stewardship  and  determine  if 
policy— present  and  projected— can  stand  the 
light  of  some  critical  examination. 

I  would  say  that  the  policies  on  lands  and 
forests  demand  a  very  high  conception  of 
public  responsibility,  for  we  have  here  an 
administrative  function  which  can  seize  pros- 
perity, and  oppositely,  wreak  havoc,  with 
a  major  part  of  our  economy  if  it  is  not  from 
time  to  time  subjected  to  critical  examination. 

I  say  this  because,  flowing  from  policy 
decision  and  administration  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  find  direct  effect  on: 

1.  Tremendous  areas  of  Crown  timber  land. 

2.  Vast  areas  of  vacation  land. 

3.  Encouragement  of  capital  works  to 
fashion  wood  and  wood  products  into  accept- 
able products  for  the  consumer. 

4.  It  influences  the  economic  climate  where 
industry  can  develop  and  expand. 

5.  It  has  a  direct  effect  on  our  resources 
and  game  and  fish  and  food. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  important,  in  the  north 
at  least,  it  has  a  direct  effect  on  having,  or 
not  having,  serious  unemployment. 

Now,  I  want  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  dispel 
the  fears  of  our  workers,  in  the  industry,  that 
our  resources  in  industry  will  be  crippled  by 
excessive  taxation  or  surcharges.  This  gov- 
ernment has  already  passed  the  red  area  on 
the  temperature  gauge  in  taxation  and  sur- 
charges, and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  will  not  elect  a  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  confiscation  or  nationaliza- 
tion. 

If  profits  are  confiscated,  as  the  Socialists 
propose,  then  there  will  be  no  money  for 
new  developments  and  expansion;  and  unem- 
ployment, particularly  in  northern  Ontario, 
would  soon  be  rampant. 

If  the  shareholders  on  the  other  hand,  and 
some  of  these  corporations,  are  to  be  denied 
reasonable  dividends— as  is  sometimes  pro- 
posed—it will  not  be  an  incentive  for  others 
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to  invest  money  in  northern  resources  in  new 
jobs. 

If  the  workers  in  the  industry  now  are  to 
balance  their  incomes  consistent  with  duties, 
hazards  and  responsibilities  in  a  sense  com- 
parable with  like  operations  elsewhere,  then 
the  level  of  taxation  in  this  province  is  already 
too  high. 

If  the  industry  is  to  devote  some  profits 
to  regeneration,  education,  community  serv- 
ices, and  to  also  meet  ever-increasing  muni- 
cipal taxation,  again  the  tax  level  in  this 
province  is  already  too  high. 

If  Ontario  is  to  maintain  employment  and 
make  new  jobs,  Ottawa  is  going  to  have  to 
get  out  of  the  pockets  of  both  Ontario  and 
the  industry. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  workers  in  forest 
industry  are  well  treated  and  are  happy 
people.  Certainly  the  unions  in  the  mills, 
the  standard-conscious  craft  unions  there,  and 
the  associated  industrial  groups,  are  hard 
bargainers,  but  they  are  a  stable  and  respon- 
sible group  of  people. 

And  simultaneously,  we  have  a  manage- 
ment group  who  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  keeping  the  whole  industry  abreast  of 
the  times  in  technology,  personnel,  manage- 
ment, safety,  merchandising  and  in  labour 
relations,  and  negotiating  with  labour.  We 
have  management  who  have  in  most  instances 
come  up  through  the  ranks  and  know  the 
score. 

For  example,  Mr.  Ernie  Crandall,  after  a 
few  years  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  joined  what  is  now  the  Ontario-Minne- 
sota Paper  Mill  in  Kenora,  as  a  labourer,  and 
has  risen  to  the  post  of  general  manager,  and 
a  very  good  general  manager  he  is,  respected 
by  all.  He  is  just  one  example  of  many 
executives  in  this  industry  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  practical  way. 

Thus,  we  have  not  the  kind  of  employee 
problems  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  industry 
in  other  industrial  areas  of  the  province.  It 
is  a  situation  here  where  employee  bargains 
with  employee  to  get  the  best  results  for  all 
concerned. 

But  the  employee  who  bargains  for  man- 
agement will  have  little  to  offer  in  wage 
increases  to  the  employee  in  production  if 
profits  are  confiscated  through  taxes.  The 
industry  today  faces  some  peculiar  problems, 
one  of  the  first  of  which— aside  from  high 
taxation— is  the  high  cost  of  wood,  now 
reported  to  be  the  highest-cost  wood  in  the 
world. 

Pulpwood  cutters  are  pieceworkers,  and 
though  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  recent 


years  in  methods  of  production,  the  cost  is 
constantly  mounting  in  the  primary  produc- 
tion fields. 

Technological  advance  in  increased  pro- 
ductivity is  passed  on  to  the  cutter,  and  each 
improvement  in  chain-saw  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  each  advance  in  handling  wood, 
for  example,  means  more  money  for  the 
worker  at  little  less  cost  per  unit. 

It  is  true  that  use  of  huge  road  building 
machines  has  reduced  road  building  costs 
which  are  likewise  a  real  cost  factor  in  woods 
operation.  But  offsetting  this  are  the  ever 
more  horizontal  increases  in  rail  freight  rates, 
both  in  moving  timber  to  the  mill  and  moving 
manufactured  products  to  the  markets. 

The  whole  situation  is  one  requiring  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  in  management,  and 
an  understanding  skill  in  co-operation  of  mill 
workers. 

Here  in  the  mills  themselves,  plant  moderni- 
zation has  increased  productivity  and  has 
reduced  unit  costs,  a  tribute  to  the  work  force 
who  have  received  simultaneous  wage 
increases. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  the  manufactur- 
ing division  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
division  producing  the  raw  material.  Raw 
material  costs  are  to  a  great  degree  a  responsi- 
bility of  government  here,  and  policy  and 
practice  reflects  itself  in  the  costs  of  these 
raw  materials. 

I  repeat  here,  as  I  have  repeated  in  other 
years,  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  charge  "X" 
number  of  dollars  for  dues  for  timber  10  miles 
from  the  mill,  and  in  the  same  circumstances 
of  transportation,  charge  the  same  "X"  num- 
ber of  dollars  for  wood  100  miles  from  the 
mill. 

This  policy  is  creating  a  dangerous  volcano 
which  will  erupt  when  that  day  arrives  when 
the  easily  accessible  timber  is  gone  until 
regenerated,  and  the  whole  crop  must  come 
from  necessity  from  bad  areas. 

The  industry  now  is  moving  toward  chip 
production  on  cutting  sites  to  eliminate  costly 
weight  haul  of  presently  unproductive  bark 
and  liquid  weights  when  it  will  require  vast 
capital  outlays  and  complex  reorganization 
of  transportation. 

Meanwhile  this  very  basic  industry,  that  of 
pulp  and  paper,  is  facing  the  ever-mounting 
threat  of  foreign  competition,  a  threat  which 
could  become  very  dangerous  indeed  before 
this  government  and  the  government  at 
Ottawa  realize  some  of  their  short-sightedness. 
The  position  today  is  a  dangerous  one  despite 
the    fact    that    this    government    boasts    so 
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vocif erously  of  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
industry,  and  it  is  dangerous  despite  reports 
that  paper  mills  are  currently  operating  at 
only  85  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

The  financial  council  news  service  report 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  March  24,  1960, 
said  that  Canadian  paper  mills  could  now  roll 
out  7,611,194  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  against 
last  year's  actual  output  of  6,394,000  tons. 
In  short,  we  have  a  reserve  productive  ca- 
pacity of  1,217,194  tons,  which  is  actually 
little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
bined Abitibi  production  here  of  some  958,000 
tons  last  year. 

Newsprint  demand  will  increase,  and  we 
have  developed  capacity  and  undeveloped 
capacity  to  meet  that  production  challenge 
in  the  physical  sense.  But  can  we,  under 
present  Ontario  policy,  meet  that  challenge  in 
the  dollar  sense?  In  other  words,  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  world  market  prices 
and  stay  in  business? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  assist  the  industry  in  a  positive 
way,  to  maintain  high  quality  at  competitive 
cost  and,  at  the  same  time,  excite  research 
to  develop  new  products  and  full  utilization 
for  materials.  We  can  do  these  things,  I 
submit,  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  developing,  now,  a  formula  calcu- 
lated on  distance  cost  factors; 

2.  By  removal  of  the  unjust  and  discrim- 
inatory logging  taxes  under  which  the  indus- 
try now  pays  both  ways,  both  in  the  raw 
and  manufactured  state. 

It  is  significant,  in  the  whole  tax  area,  that 
they  are  paying  from  53  per  cent,  to  56  per 
cent,  on  total  profit,  as  against  a  52  per  cent, 
rate  paid  by  general  manufacturing  in  other 
avenues.  It  is  certainly  a  figure  well  above 
that  paid  by  the  mining  industry  and  the  oil 
industry  in  the  province,  which  are  taxed 
below  the  52  per  cent,  margin. 

3.  By  pressing  for  immediate  organization 
of  a  federal-provincial  forest  research  council 
to  fully  explore  new  products  and  full 
resource  utilization. 

4.  By  effective  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all-weather  resource  roads  to  move 
raw  material  and  encourage  more  commuters 
in  the  work  force. 

5.  By  seeking  to  treat  the  full  cost  of  fire 
protection  as  a  first  charge  on  the  industry 
itself. 

6.  By  balancing  labour  turnover  costs  to 
back- area  cropping,  thus  distributing  wood 
crops  over  a  community  forest  scheme  inte- 
grating resident  labour  pools. 


Here  also,  we  would  be  simultaneously 
providing  the  nucleus  of  labour  force  for  new 
mills  as  economics  provide. 

Now  I  might  point  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  a  perfectly  ridiculous  situation 
in  the  area  in  which  I  live,  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  where  the  people  are  literally  sur- 
rounded, according  to  forest  inventory  figures, 
by  perhaps  90  million  cords  of  pulpwood. 
Yet,  I  would  suggest,  less  than  25,000  cords 
of  it  could  be  cut  by  people  who  actually 
live  there. 

The  situation  has  obtained  where,  for 
example,  we  are  importing  tie  timber.  Last 
year  150,000  ties  from  the  province  of  Alberta 
arrived  in  the  town  of  Sioux  Lookout  for 
treating,  where  the  forested  areas  around  the 
community  itself  could  not  be  touched 
because  they  were  tied  up  by  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Now,  in  one  of  these  booklets  which  we 
got  today,  on  page  21,  there  is  a  map  of  the 
part  of  the  province  showing  timber  limits 
of  500  square  miles  or  more,  in  area,  from 
the  Quebec  border  to  the  Manitoba  border. 
Now,  significantly  this  map  does  not  show,  in 
addition  to  it,  option  areas.  But  the  recog- 
nized corporations,  by  the  very  distance  factor 
from  their  own  mills,  are  necessarily  cutting 
wood  in  the  areas  close  to  the  mills,  unless 
they  can  buy  it  in  job  lots  at  an  economic 
price  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  is  well  known 
here  and  elsewhere,  at  the  Lakehead  at  the 
present  time  they  are  still  importing  pulpwood 
from  the  United  States  into  the  Lakehead 
because  of  several  factors,  one  of  them  being 
freight  rates,  one  of  them  being  cost  of 
wood,  and  another  being  cost  of  road  trans- 
portation generally. 

But  it  is  developing  into  a  rather  serious 
and  yet  rather  ridiculous  situation,  that,  what- 
ever the  factors  might  be,  individual  com- 
munities in  a  northern  area  are  barred  of 
employment,  are  barred  of  utilization  of  their 
own  natural  resources  which  essentially 
belong  to  the  citizens,  because  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  from  the  application  of  present 
policy. 

And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
application  of  that  policy  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  government.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  recommend  here  that  we  should 
balance  labour  turnover  costs,  and  balance 
community  economic  efforts,  to  back-area 
cropping  of  all  these  limits.  Unless  we  do  this 
today,  we  will  suddenly  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  so,  or  price  the  entire 
industry  right  out  of  business. 
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7.  By  insisting  on  freight  rates  consistent 
with  developmental  requirements  and  indus- 
trial health  in  the  north. 

Now,  I  was  rather  disappointed  the  other 
day  when,  despite  a  brief  already  presented 
to  the  Royal  commission  on  transportation, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions— 
from  Port  Arthur,  one  of  our  own  hon.  mem- 
bers from  northwestern  Ontario  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)— said  this,  according  to  page  1518  of 
Hansard,  and  I  quote: 

Now  there  is  one  thing  with  which  I 
will  thoroughly  agree,  and  that  is  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  subsidization.  Now  do  not 
forget  that  the  Lakehead  is  going  to  become 
the  greatest  inland  port  in  the  world,  where 
ships  can  sail  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
to  the  centre  of  this  continent.  Our 
government,  my  government  and  your 
government,  in  Ottawa  is  building  a  $7.5 
million  terminal  there  to  receive  these 
ocean-going  ships. 

Well,  my  hon.  friend  from  Port  Arthur 
was  talking  about  one  of  the  basic  problems 
of  the  north  country.  And  I  was  very 
disturbed  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  came 
in,  as  recorded  on  page  1522  of  Hansard,  and 
directly   contradicted  it  when  he   said: 

On  subsidies?  Well,  I  will  give  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  an  opinion  right 
now  if  he  wants  it— as  long  as  I  am  around 
here— I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  idea. 

Now  the  sad  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this,  and  I  am  not  pointing  up  any  contradic- 
tion between  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  what 
I  am  pointing  up  is  the  sad  situation  actually, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  right,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  wrong,  because  Ontario 
is  subsidizing,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  good 
many  other  areas  of  industrial  activity  across 
Canada,  and  they  are  not  looking  after  their 
own  back  door  in  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario. 

There  are  other  areas  of  policy  here, 
having  to  do  both  with  lands  and  forests  and 
with  railway  policy,  about  which  our  second- 
ary industry  is  seriously  concerned. 

For  example,  in  the  department  we  have  an 
assorted  set  of  rules  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber.  In  one  company,  for 
example,  dues  are  reduced  from  one  figure  to 
another  figure,  while  another  company  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  to  keep  on  paying  the 
full  dues  on  a  certain  species  of  timber.  There 
is  no  allowance  made  that,  when  the  timber  is 
sold  at  full  price,  that  recognition  would  be 


given  for  any  of  it  that  will  not  stand  up  to 
grade. 

In  other  words,  they  pay  the  full  price  for 
trees  which  turn  out  to  be  unsound  when  they 
are  milled  or  processed,  and  no  allowance  is 
made  for  it.  I  suggest  that  it  is  both  unfair 
and  unsound  because  dues  should  be  finally 
adjusted  from  grades  developed  and  priced 
accordingly   by   the   department. 

Another  matter  of  real  concern,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  year,  is  that  manufacturing  concerns 
and  secondary  forest  industries  still  have  to 
operate  on  a  year-to-year  guarantee  of  raw 
materials.  This  is  certainly  not  a  good  way  to 
do  business.  In  the  Lakehead  cities'  area,  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  plants  depends  on 
raw  forest  materials  for  the  production  of 
treated  timber  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
it  can  only  maintain  that  production  by  year- 
to-year  agreements  with  one  or  other  of  the 
paper  companies. 

I  need  not  stretch  hon.  members'  imagi- 
nation very  far  to  have  them  realize  the 
difficulties  which  the  leaders  in  this  industry 
face,  both  in  financing  and  marketing,  when 
they  do  not  know,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another,  what  their  raw  material  situation  is 
going  to  be.  Any  town  in  Ontario  would 
be  happy  indeed  to  encourage,  into  its  bound- 
aries, an  industry  which  can  employ  250 
people  the  year  round. 

Now,  I  say  there  is  some  misguidance  in 
this  policy.  What  is  this  so-called  misguided 
policy  producing? 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  it 
is  producing  apprehension  in  the  whole  forest 
industry,  and,  secondly,  it  is  producing  plans 
for  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  every  juris- 
diction in  North  America  except  Ontario.  I 
say  this  because,  despite  what  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Port  Arthur  told  us  during 
the  Throne  debate  there  is  one  less  paper 
mill  in  Ontario  than  there  was  13  years  ago, 
and  the  prospects  of  new  paper  mills  being 
developed  in  Ontario  depend  on  a  great  many 
factors,  of  which  some  are  controllable  and 
some  are  uncontrollable.  But  recent  press 
releases  show  this,  for  example.  In  the 
Financial  Post  of  February  27,  1960,  we  read 
this: 

The  diversity  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  was  never  more  apparent  than  in 
its  latest  quintet  of  expansion  plans.  The 
Newfoundland  newsprint-maker,  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company,  is 
planning  a  paper  machine  speed-up  ex- 
pected to  add  66,000  tons  to  annual 
capacity  by  the  end  of  1962,  increasing  its 
present  capacity  of  240,000  tons  to  300,000. 
That  is  the  Newfoundland  property. 
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Next,  the  subsidiary  of  Anglo-Newfound- 
land, namely  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  of  Quebec  City,  has  purchased 
land  in  Texas,  and  envisions  a  $60  million 
pulp  and  newsprint  mill  there.  This  is  a 
case  of,  a  company  official  said,  "If  you 
can't  beat  them,  join  them." 

The  southern  United  States  is  Canada's 
toughest   newsprint   competitor. 

McMillan,  Blowdel  and  Powell  Limited, 
big  west  coast  producers,  have  been  looking 
at  two  United  States  pulp  and  paper  proj- 
ects, one  in  Arkansas  and  the  other  in 
Oregon. 

United  States-owned  Purcell  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  asserted  it  will  spend 
$4  million  this  year  to  produce  daily 
capacity  at  its  Purcell  Quebec  plant.  Reason 
—heavy  United  States  demand  for  pulp. 

Earlier,  Alberta  Pulp  Mills  Limited  said 
it  would  call  tenders  soon  for  $50  million 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  central  Alberta. 

Other  big  pulp  mills  are  building  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia. 

Now  in  the  March  22  issue  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  we  read  where  Rex  Gross,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
said: 

Freight     rate     reduction     by     Canadian 
National  Railways  influences  the  company— 
the  identity  of  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  immediately  disclose, 

—in  its  proposal  for  construction  of  a  new 
paper  mill  on  the  densely  forested  thicket 
portage  area  about  400  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg. 

And  so  it  goes  on  in  other  newspaper 
articles.  For  example,  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  on  February  6,  1960,  where 
a  new  mill  was  planned  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
town   of   Port   Hawkesbury. 

Now,  what  I  am  emphasizing  here  is  the 
fact  that,  despite  our  so-called  advances  to 
the  industry  and,  despite  the  policy  which 
is  supposed  to  be  attractive  to  the  industry, 
new  installations  are  seemingly  going  else- 
where. 

I  would  say,  in  regard  to  some  of  this, 
that  every  so  often,  a  Tory  government  gets 
into  office  at  Ottawa  and  tinkers  around  with 
the   economy. 

I  would  recommend  that  every  province, 
such  as  ours,  with  huge  natural  resources 
potential,  should  contribute  annually  to  an 
interprovincial  insurance  fund  to  protect  the 
provinces  from  dire  economic  turndown  trends 
of  the  occasional  federal  Tory  governments, 
because  the  chain  reaction  is  now  shocking. 


As  a  famous  author  said  the  other  day, 
Ottawa  has  become  Washington's  powder 
monkey,  and  Queen's  Park  is  handcuffed  to 
Ottawa,  and  our  forest  industry  in  the  north— 
and  all  of  the  activities  associated  with  it, 
such  as  the  tourist  industry  itself— is  being 
crippled  by  the  dollar  brought  about  by  some 
incomprehensible   Yankee   pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  the  primary  producer  in  Canada  today  is 
its  own  federal  government,  and  that  goes 
right  across  the  board  in  forestry,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  a  good  many  other  primary  fields. 

We  have  a  situation  in  Ottawa  something 
like  the  situation  here,  where  we  have  one 
Edgar  Bergen  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Charlie 
McCarthys.  I  would  say,  concerning  some 
of  the  people  in  that  other  place  in  Ottawa, 
that  they  are  making  a  great  contribution  to 
medical  science,  because  where  else  in  history 
have  we  heard  so  much  about  vision  from 
people  whose  eyes  are  so  clouded  by  the 
cataracts  of  political  expedience?  Where, 
I  ask,  is  that  spirit  which  will  stiffen  spines 
and  throw  back  shoulders  to  sing  "O 
Canada,  our  Home  and  Native  Land,"  instead 
of  those  Charlie  McCarthys  in  Ottawa  who 
sit  in  the  back  benches  and  roar  out  "God 
Bless  America." 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
we  allocate  taxing  responsibilities  to  Ottawa, 
from  this  great  province,  when  we  rent  out 
the  taxation  from  our  own  natural  resources, 
and  it  is  our  decision  to  make  from  constitu- 
tional determination,  let  us  be  certain  that 
the  people  to  whom  we  entrust  those  in- 
alienable rights  are  not  those  who  will 
exchange  a  first-of-July  skyrocket  for  insuper- 
able Canadian  aircraft.  We  must  make  certain 
of  this  because  the  taxation  is  extracted  from 
our  forest  resources— some  of  it  unfair  and 
discriminatory  taxation— because  money  which 
properly  belongs  to  our  own  people  of  Ontario 
is  used  somewhat  in  Ottawa  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  English  language. 

For  what  purpose  is  the  criminology  of 
launching  a  Yankee  skyrocket  known  as  the 
Bomarc?  It  follows  the  sequence  10,  9,  8, 
7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2— "sugar,"  and  all  we  accom- 
plish is  a  change  of  wording  from  "one"  to 
sugar. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Robarts)  might  well  revise  his  textbooks  to 
read  sugar  2,  3,  4,  and  so  forth,  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Deference  to  Washington  so  decrees. 

Meanwhile  we  have  the  challenge  of  unem- 
ployment, which  can  be  alleviated,  in  part  at 
least,  by  development  of  our  natural  resources. 
But  first  we  must  take  off  our  spurs,  turn 
loose  the  horses,  and  select  a  modern  vehicle, 
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because  all  we  are  doing  now  to  an  industry 
that  is  rapidly  getting  into  trouble  is  say  to 
them:  "We  will  throw  you  both  ends  of  the 
rope  to  help  you  out." 

We  have  a  deal  now  like  a  prizefighter 
travelling  with  his  press  agent,  shadow  boxing 
his  recent  triumph  for  an  admiring  audience. 
In  the  process,  he  gets  so  sorely  out  of  condi- 
tion that  an  unknown  bystander  clobbers 
him  half  to  death. 

Like  some  of  our  prizefighters  keeping 
in  condition  on  block  and  tackle,  the  vision 
is  there,  but  the  fighter  would  need  two 
extra  referees  to  count  the  knockdowns. 

This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
reached  today  in  our  natural  resources  devel- 
opment. We  are  just  standing  around  admir- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  champ.  He  is  a  champ 
who  is  getting  so  punchdrunk  with  success 
that  he  fights  last  night's  bout  without  any 
thought  of  tomorrow  at  all,  and  exercising 
what  we  hear  so  much  about,  this  stateman- 
ship— well,  forgetting  that  a  statesman  is  often 
nothing  else  but  a  politician  with  two  extra 
typewriters. 

And  all  the  while  Russia  is  in  training  in 
woods  resources.  The  southern  pine  people 
are  in  training.  The  Scandinavian  countries 
are  in  training,  looking  around  and  looking  to 
the  day  when  they  are  going  to  knock  us  out 
in  the  first  round.  At  that  time,  we  will 
be  on  our  backs  like  Durelle,  loudly  protest- 
ing: "They  can't  do  this  to  me." 

Oh  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  the 
gong  has  sounded,  and  we  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  it  is  now  that  conditioning 
is  going  to  come  into  play  and  that  condi- 
tioning is  going  to  come  from  policy,  because 
are  we  fighting  last  year's  fight  or  tonight's 
fight?  We  had  better  take  a  good  look 
around. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  message  might  go  forward 
from  some  person  in  this  House,  and  I  would 
not  suggest  that  this  person  should  use  my 
phraseology,  because  the  recipient  might  sus- 
pect that  I  had  helped  to  write  it.  But,  just 
as  some  wartime  letters  and  signals  were 
composed,  it  could  follow  this  general  theme: 

"Dear  John, 

"I  take  pen  in  hand  with  a  heavy  heart, 
in  fact  you  will  never  know  how  many  times 
I  have  written  to  you  only  to  destroy  the 
letter,  praying  that  my  affection  might  be 
restored.  But  lately  Dad— or  Old  Man  Ontario, 
as  he  is  so  affectionately  known  around  here— 
has  become  so  irritated  that  I  can  no  longer 
ignore  his  shouts. 


"It  has  reached  the  point  whenever  I  men- 
tion your  name— and  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  do  not  mention  you,  except  as  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  whereas  you  know  I  am  one 
to  avoid  trouble— but  when  I  mention  your 
name  there  is  trouble  in  this  House.  Then 
the  people  I  associate  with,  even  in  our  own 
family,  embarrass  me  no  end,  for  they  all 
know  that  all  is  not  well  between  us,  and 
the  silences  are  getting  more  than  I  can  bear. 

"And  whenever  Dad  reads  those  Ottawa 
dispatches,  he  never  fails  to  remind  me  that 
it  is  his  hundred-million  bucks  you  are  play- 
ing around  with.  Even  Cousin  Duff  from 
Manitoba  is  beginning  to  ask  questions,  he  is 
a  big  boy  now  and  we  cannot  fool  him  any 
longer. 

"It  is  all  so  mixed  up  it  is  something  like 
having  a  torn  cat  in  charge  of  the  marriage 
licence  bureau. 

"The  boys  up  north  are  asking  questions 
now,  wondering  when  we  are  going  to  give 
them  a  hand.  They  have  been  turning  their 
money  over  to  you,  and  now  when  they  want 
some  of  it  back,  they  come  running  to  me 
instead  of  to  you. 

"Honestly  John,  I  just  cannot  cover  up  any 
longer,  but  I  am  going  to  be  fair.  I  am  going 
to  stall  them  off  until  July,  and  John  please 
do  not  let  me  down.  If  that  darned  Elmer 
wants  to  go  around  the  world  again,  tell  him 
straight  that  you  cannot  afford  it,  and  please 
John,  keep  away  from  Washington. 

"Here  I  am  trying  to  impress  people  that 
we  are  not  apart  and  you  keep  having  your 
name  mentioned  to  those  people.  I  am  hav- 
ing enough  trouble  with  Dad  as  it  is  about 
the  hundred-million  bucks,  but  he  just  blows 
a  fuse  when  he  reads  about  those  skyrockets. 

"So  John,  I  will  try  to  be  fair  and  stick  with 
you  for  the  sake  of  the  family.  But  I  must 
say  that,  unless  the  July  reunion  turns  out 
better  than  I  think,  I  will  not  be  able  to  face 
my  family  any  longer.  We  will  just  have  to 
call  in  the  lawyers  and  as  much  as  my  heart 
will  bleed  I  will  have  to  sue  for  divorce. 


'Sincerely, 


'Les. 


"P.S.:  I  gave  the  family  a  bank  statement 
the  other  day  showing  the  surplus,  but  Jim 
has  just  told  me  that  we  really  have  an  over- 
draft of  $1  billion.  So  if  you  do  not  send  me 
some  money  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  do, 
maybe  I  cannot  wait  until  July." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that, 
when  the  impending  conference  at  Ottawa  in 
July  takes  place,  this  business  of  taxation  of 
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northern    Ontario    natural    resources    should 
come  to  the  forefront  of  discussion. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  turn  to  a 
problem  which  is  near  and  dear  to  my  heart 
at  times,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  treatment 
of  Indians  in  the  north  country. 

I  was  very  pleased  and  impressed  when 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  the  other  day  indicated  that  he  felt 
that  they  had  been  getting  shortchanged. 

I  want  to  advocate  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  others,  that  they 
might  do  something,  within  the  policy  of  the 
department,  to  help  out  these  people.  I  think 
I  can  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  an  experi- 
ment that  could  prove  well  worthwhile.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  would  be  interested  in  it,  and  it  is 
this. 

There  are  young  male  Indians  in  the  north 
with  a  sound  education,  who  were  well  known 
through  their  school  years  to  the  clergy  who 
taught  them  and  so  on,  who  should  be  formed 
into  groups,  either  as  a  company  or  co-op- 
erative partners,  to  secure  timber  in  blocks 
suitable  for  pulpwood  or  sawing.  Then  they 
should  assume  entire  responsibility  for  any 
particular  project  or  projects. 

A  number  of  these  men  are  sawyers  and 
axemen,  a  few  have  mechanical  knowledge, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  Indian  people  are  very 
adept  at  mechanical  training.  A  few  are 
competent  drivers,  and  there  are  those  who 
could  be  trained  to  do  the  necessary  clerical 
work. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  both  industry 
and  with  some  local  officers  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  have  been 
favourably  impressed  with  a  proposition  of 
this  kind. 

The  important  problem  would  be  one  of 
securing  a  block  of  timberland  in  which  to 
operate. 

In  the  Kenora  district,  timberland  might 
be  located  on  the  Minaki  road  which  is  now 
under  construction,  and  which  could  be  used 
for  this  worthwhile  experiment.  There  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  the  usual  deposit,  based 
on  whatever  people  in  the  timber  manage- 
ment assume  to  be  the  quantity  of  commercial 
wood  in  the  block. 

Let  us  assume  this  deposit  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  $10,000,  which  would  be 
about  in  line. 

It  would  seem  to  me  an  eminently  desir- 
able experiment  to  make  this  land  available 
to  young  Indians  and,  if  necessary,  the  gov- 
ernment could  loan  the  funds  for  the  deposit 


to  enable  the  study  of  the  practicability  of 
such  an  operation,  and  a  study  of  the  financial 
returns  possible.  An  advisory  committee 
would  be  necessary,  which  could  include 
such  people  as  a  competent  woods  manager, 
a  businessman,  a  legal  advisor,  and  a  man 
from  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
along  with  others. 

There  is  always  some  apprehension  among 
young  Indians  about  having  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  officials  from  Ottawa  involved  in  their 
transactions.  It  would  need  some  further 
consideration  to  decide  whether  or  not  people 
from  the  Indian  affairs  branch  would  be 
involved  in  a  venture  of  this  kind.  Certainly 
they  have  set  no  laudable  examples  of  leader- 
ship with  timber  on  their  own  reserves,  and 
I  could  give  hon.  members  many  examples 
of  that. 

If  this  were  handled  properly,  great  and 
important  gratifications  could  develop  from 
a  relatively  small  loan  of  $10,000.  Even  if 
it  became  a  grant,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  because 
woods  operations  are  the  kind  of  work  which 
comes  naturally  to  the  Indian.  This  is  a  life 
he  is,  by  instinct,  suited  for.  I  am  talking 
now  about  those  who  have  had  some  educa- 
tion. 

As  matters  stand  now,  this  type  of  Indian 
either  stays  on  the  reserve  and  stagnates,  or 
he  goes  to  work  for  the  white  man  for  wages, 
and  there  he  stays  with  little  incentive  to 
advance.  Usually  he  stays  with  one  job  that 
sometimes  requires  nothing  but  strength  and 
endurance  and  an  insensibility  to  monotony. 
In  turn,  he  develops  no  realization  of  the 
economic  opportunity  which  could  be  his. 

In  the  past,  we  have  failed  to  offer  the 
Indian  the  opportunity  to  learn  responsibility, 
to  use  his  judgment,  and  to  harness  his 
instincts  with  the  education  we  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  attain.  With  a  community  way  of 
living,  such  as  they  have,  few  Indians  have 
access  to  money.  It  is  almost  unknown,  in 
the  north  at  least,  for  them  to  inherit  any- 
thing substantial.  Therefore,  from  infancy, 
the  Indian  is  compelled  to  live  under  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  minimum  standard  such 
as  the  Indian  affairs  branch  deems  sufficient. 
This  is  a  policy  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
South  Africa,  but  certainly  not  in  Canada. 

And  I  might  say  here  that  some  of  the 
conditions  we  read  about  in  South  Africa 
these  days,  causing  the  riots  and  violence 
which  have  come  into  the  news,  the  causes 
rather  of  some  of  the  riots,  are  actually  far 
better  in  South  Africa  than  we  would  find 
in    some    of    our   northern    areas    on    Indian 
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reserves.  It  is  just  fortunate  for  us,  some- 
times, that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  Indians  concentrated  in  any  particular 
area,  or  we  might  see  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

If  our  Indian  is  ever  to  achieve  any 
measure  of  progress  and  better  his  standard 
of  living,  he  will  have  to  take  his  place  with 
the  rest  of  us.  But  first  he  must  be  provided 
with  finance  and  the  understanding  of  people 
such  as  would  compose  the  committee  I  have 
suggested. 

There  is  certainly  ample  precedent  with 
these  things,  because  our  farmers  are  helped 
with  superior  livestock  and  seed,  industry  is 
helped  in  many  ways,  manufacturers  are 
helped,  and  certainly  we  spend  a  lot  of 
money— and  rightly  so— on  immigrants. 

We  have  to  develop  the  same  kind  of 
attention  for  our  own  Indians  who  are,  after 
all,  basic  Canadians  and  well  deserving  of  at 
least  the  same  kind  of  consideration  as  is 
extended  to  immigrants.  Therefore,  with  a 
project  of  this  kind,  we  can  quickly  develop 
an  inexpensive  plan  which  could  have  far- 
reaching  social  and  economic  ramifications, 
if  the  test  worked  out. 

I  implore  this  government  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  what  I  suggest,  for  it  is  not 
my  intention,  at  least,  to  forget  that  we  all 
owe  understanding  compassion  to  these  people 
that  will  enable  them,  by  their  own  efforts, 
to  attain  a  proper  level  in  society. 

Important  measures  of  success  have 
followed  the  training  of  female  Indians  in 
nursing,  teaching,  and  so  on.  The  same 
degree  of  progress  can  be  effected  with  the 
male  Indian  who,  if  we  fail  in  our  job,  will 
return  to  the  reserve  and  its  ways,  and  thus 
never  achieve  a  role  of  his  own. 

The  same  holds  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
field  of  commercial  fishing,  and  certainly 
other  natural  resource  areas.  Ontario  has 
the  resources  to  transform  our  Indian  bread- 
winner from  apartheid  wards  of  Ottawa  to 
useful  citizens  of  Ontario. 

I  would  ask  your  indulgence  in  a  study  of 
a  plan  of  this  kind  to  see  what  can  be  done, 
to  master-plan  a  pattern  for  the  future  of 
these  people. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  about  the  vacation  business  in  the  north, 
which  is  directly  and  indirectly  associated 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  has  pointed  out,  much 
of  it  is  big  business.  But  one  aspect— in  my 
own  particular  section  of  Ontario,  for  example 
—the  resident  moose  hunters,  according  to 
the  department  statistical  report,  spent  over 
$2.3   million  in  the  year   1958.    And   in  the 


Kenora-Sioux  Lookout  region,  925  non- 
resident moose  hunters  spent  $882,000  in  a 
few  short  weeks  in  the  area. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  the 
trapping  and  fur  harvest  which  goes  on  in 
the     area. 

I  would  point  out  here  though  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  there  is  one  area  in  the  fur 
programme  which  I  think  is  rather  unfair.  It 
is  that,  although  the  royalties,  tagging,  and 
other  activities  have  so  significantly  improved 
the  handling  of  fur,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  rather  unfair  to  have  a  fixed  royalty, 
regardless    of    the    price    obtained    for    furs. 

I  have  seen  instances  where  a  $1  royalty 
has  had  to  be  paid  for  a  skin  that  perhaps 
would  not  bring  any  more  than  $12  or  $13, 
whereas  the  same  kind  of  royalty  might  be 
paid  for  a  skin  which  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  more— that  is,   another  kind  of  fur. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  considered  that  these 
royalties  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  average 
value,  or  a  percentage  of  actual  sale  value,  at 
the  time  the  royalty  is  paid. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  the  northwest,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  people  trapping- 
there  are  2,178  people  in  1958  engaged  in 
that  occupation.  There  were  1,711  in  the 
Patricia  area,  98  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  area, 
and  369  in  the  Kenora  area.  The  largest 
individual  groups  of  beaver  skins  came  out 
of  the  area,  32,826  skins  in  all,  and  15,308 
mink  skins. 

It  is  significant  that  fur  farming  is  not  quite 
the  business  it  could  be,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  reason.  I  would  be  interested  some 
day  to  hear  why  there  are  only  29  fur  farms 
in  the  whole  of  northwestern  Ontario,  where 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  food  would 
be  abundant  and  cheap.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  only  8  in  Kenora,  16  in  Thunder  Bay,  and 
5  in  Rainy  River,  while  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  them  in  warmer  portions  of  the 
province. 

In  the  commercial  fishing,  the  northern 
inland  waters  in  1958  were  second  only  to 
Lake  Erie  producing  over  $1  million,  as 
compared  with  $4.5  million  produced  in 
the  Lake  Erie  section  of  the  province.  And 
we  were  the  leading  producers  of  sturgeon, 
gold-eye,  northern  pike,  white-fish  and  caviar. 
Our  people  there  have  some  $750,000  invested 
in   equipment. 

Now  here  again  is  a  section  of  industry, 
with  some  exceptions  of  course,  where  there 
are  particular  and  peculiar  circumstances 
obtaining.  But  this  is  another  industry  which 
is  going  to  get  into  serious  trouble  unless 
something  is  done  about  it. 
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I  would  urge  upon  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  perhaps  appoint  a  man  or  two  whose  time 
would  be  devoted  to  nothing  else  but  research 
on  commercial  fishing,  and  particularly  pro- 
ductive waters  in  the  north.  I  realize  that 
we  have  somewhat  serious  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  but  I  will  leave  other 
hon.  members  to  deal  with  that  subject. 

And  at  last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  mention 
before  I  sit  down,  the  matter  of  reforestation 
and   regeneration. 

We  are  all  too  prone,  in  this  province  of 
surpluses  of  many  natural  resources,  to  forget 
tomorrow,  and  I  say  that  we  have  gone  long 
past  the  time  when  we  can  continue  to  ignore 
regeneration  where  other  reforestation  activi- 
ties fail. 

I  know  quite  well  that  the  quite  logical 
argument  develops:  "Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money?"  I  suggest  that  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  money  by  one  means  or  another, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  detail 
on  that  subject  now. 

But  I  have  always  felt  it  is  both  unfair 
and  unreasonable  to  treat  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  as  a  revenue  depart- 
ment. While,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  their  disbursements 
exceeded  receipts  by  something  like  $4 
million  in  the  last  year,  I  am  not  too  greatly 
concerned  about  that,  because  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  $4  million  amount  was  due  to 
increased  parks  expenditures.  These  expendi- 
tures have  certainly  had  their  desired  effect 
across   the   province. 

Also,  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the 
excess  and  disbursements  over  receipts  was 
due  to  quite  an  important  drop  in  timber  dues 
from  reduced  wood  cutting  in  wood-producing 
areas. 

Having  regard  for,  and  due  respect  to,  what 
this  government  has  done  for  agriculture  and 
other  natural  resources  activities,  and  other 
industrial  activities  of  the  province,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that, 
over  an  average  of  5  years  at  a  time,  this 
department  should  break  even.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  expected  to  produce  great 
wealth  in  taxation,  because  what  it  will 
produce— if  our  policy  is  well  and  firmly 
established— are  a  great  many  thousands  of 
people  working  in  the  industry.  The  industry 
itself  will  produce  the  payroll  activity,  and 
the  tax  activity,  which  will  come  back  to  us 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  of  Charlie  McCarthys, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  did  a  little 


earlier  in  his  remarks,  we  certainly  had  a 
wonderful  case  this  afternoon  of  the  Charlie 
McCarthys  of  the  Liberal  party  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Bergens  of  the  corporations  in 
the  forest  industry. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Tell  us 
more. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers more. 

When  the  hon.  gentleman  gets  up  and  says 
that  he  wants  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the 
workers,  involved  in  the  forest  industries, 
and  then  speaks  of  profits  being  confiscated 
by  taxes,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Wrens  but 
the  words  and  ideas  are  those  of  the 
Ambridges. 

In  fact,  we  had  another  example  this 
afternoon  of  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tions involved  in  the  forest  industries. 

The  Liberals  outdo  the  Tories  so  much, 
so  the  Tories  can  sit  back  and  periodically, 
as  events  make  it  necessary,  raise  the  taxes, 
while  the  Liberals  consistently  call  even  for 
their  reduction.  In  fact,  we  had  an  example 
of  that  just  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  spokesmen 
for  the  Liberal  party  were  pleading  that  we 
should  eliminate  the  resources  taxes  alto- 
gether. We  had  the  almost  incredible  spec- 
tacle in  this  House  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  a  Conservative  government  getting  up  and 
waving  his  hands  as  though  he  were  the 
champion  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  saying:  "Do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  give  all  of  these  resources  to  these 
corporations  and  get  nothing  at  all  for  them?" 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Now,  where  did  the 
hon.   member  get  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  proposal— it  is  in  the 
record— was  such  that  they  played  into  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  hands  and  resulted  in 
the  rather  ludicrous  exchange  in  this  House. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  had  planned  to  raise  this  question,  because 
there  is  a  facet  of  this  issue  of  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  the  House. 

For  example,  in  the  year  1959,  the  revenues 
of  the  department,  according  to  the  latest 
annual  report,  were  $20.3  million,  and  the 
expenditures  were  $24.6  million,  so  that  there 
was  a  deficit  of  something  over  $4  million. 

In  the  year  1960,  for  which  we  have  been 
given  the  figures  in  the  budget,  there  was  a 
revenue  of  $17.6  million,  expenditures  of 
$24.9  million,  for  a  deficit  of  $7.3  million. 
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The  estimates  for  the  coming  year,  as 
contained  in  the  budget  brought  down  by 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan), 
indicate  a  revenue  of  $18.5  million  with  an 
expenditure  of  $24.1  million,  so  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  deficit  of  $5.6  million. 

Such  deficits  in  this  department  are 
ludicrous. 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  concede  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  that  there  are 
some  other  expenditures,  such  as  those  on 
parks,  they  are  relatively  small  in  the  picture. 
It  is  ludicrous  that  the  department  whose 
revenues  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  forest 
industries,  should  not  be  providing  enough 
money  even  to  service  the  industry  and  run 
the  department. 

Now  what  does  this  add  up  to?  It  simply 
means  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  come  into 
this  House  each  year  with  his  estimates  and 
say  in  effect:  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  to 
dip  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  the  coming  year,  to 
the  extent  of  over  $5  million  to  have  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  service  the  forest  indus- 
tries which  are  exploiting  our  resources." 
Now  that  is  what  it  reduces  itself  to,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Therefore,  it  seems  strange  indeed  to  have 
Liberals  come  in,  on  behalf  of  a  so-called 
reform  party,  and  play  the  role  of  the  Charlie 
McCarthy  for  the  Bergens  in  the  forest  indus- 
tries in  this  fashion.  It  shows  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  sold  their  souls  to  the  places 
where  they  hope  to  get  their  campaign  funds 
—and  did  get  them. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Oh,  no.  The  hon.  member  has 
raised  this  several  times.  On  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  I  point  out  that  he  has 
charged  that  our  party,  in  particular  myself, 
has  been  supported  in  a  large  measure  in 
such- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  he  has  said  this 
during  the  campaign,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
is  leading  up  to  it  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  listen,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  money  whatso- 
ever forthcoming  from  the  sources  that  the 
hon.  member  makes  reference  to,  and  I  ask 
him  to  desist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    We  have  his  word- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  But  to  sug- 
gest in  any  way  we  are  committed  to  this 
particular  industry,  in  the  manner  that  is 
suggested,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  "as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,"  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  says— I  cannot  dispute  his 
word.  But  I  am  reminded  of  that  occasion 
when  the  Liberal  party  in  Ottawa  went 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation  in  the  year 
1932,  when  through  the  efforts  of  some 
CCF'ers  initially  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  discovered  that  they  got  $750,000 
from  one  construction  firm.  Mackenzie  King 
folded  his  hands  over  his  little  tummy,  and 
said:  "We  are  going  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation,"  claiming  he  had  known  nothing 
about  it.  The  only  thing  humiliating  about 
it  was  that  they  were  caught. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  leader  of  Opposition  wants 
to  get  up  and  make  representations  on  a 
personal  basis,  which  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  out  of  order  because  he  was 
not  making  representations  on  a  personal 
basis— all  his  party  has  got  to  do  is  to  vote 
for  a  motion  that  we  will  be  presenting  in  the 
House  later— that  all  the  central  campaign 
funds  will  be  subject  to  a  public  audit.  This 
is  part  of  the  underworld  of  politics. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  did  the  beer 
industry  give  the  CCF  party? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  move  this  whole  discus- 
sion out  of  order  and  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  carry  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  sincere  humane 
hon.  gentlemen  make  this  kind  of  vicious 
misstatement  of  fact  when  they  are  caught, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order.    Please  proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  indicated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where,  consistently  for  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  to  come  into  this  House  and 
asked  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  dip  into  their  pockets  to  the  extent  of 
$4  million  or  $5  million  to  help  his  depart- 
ment to  service  the  forest  industry. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  asks  the 
poor  labourers  to  help  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  kind  of  thing  should 
not  have  to  go  on. 
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And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  even  worse  than 
this  because  I  was  interested  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  should,  in  the  later  part 
of  his  remarks,  come  to  this  extremely  impor- 
tant question  of  reforestation  and  regenera- 
tion. Typical  of  the  Liberals,  he  bowed  out, 
saying:  "I  am  not  going  to  face  up  to  the 
question  as  to  where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money  from." 

But  I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  if  we  face  up  to  the  question  of  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money,  we  will  find 
this.  The  taxes  that  are  raised  in  these 
industries  would  be  higher,  because  here  is 
the  situation. 

In  1953,  after  years  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  both  this  government  as  well  as  the 
industry,  this  government  passed  forest  legis- 
lation, and  since  then,  at  least  theoretically, 
each  company  has  to  present  a  plan  for  its 
annual  cut  and  regeneration  programme. 

But  what  this  government  did  in  1953 
was  to  absolve  the  corporations  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  reforestation  in  the  cut-over  land. 
The  Kennedy  report  indicated  that  we  have 
as  many  as  2.5  million  to  4  million  acres 
in  this  province  which  are  awaiting  reforesta- 
tion, following  the  ravages  of  the  timber 
barons  of  yesteryear. 

We,  the  people,  sometime  must  pay  for  this 
because  the  government  has  already  freed 
these  industries. 

If  we  want  to  pursue  this  question  of 
regeneration  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
raised— and  it  is  an  extremely  important  one— 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this: 
Have  we  got  any  closer  to  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  his  department  as  to  the  standards 
of  regeneration?  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  issue 
which  I  discussed  in  this  House  with  his 
predecessor,  when  the  previous  Minister 
indicated  that  they  were  moving  to  a  decision 
so  that  we  would  not  have  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  we  have  in  northern  Ontario— with 
two  companies,  literally  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  one  of  them  saying  85  per  cent,  of  the 
regeneration  can  be  counted  on  from  natural 
sources,  so  that  artificial  reforestation  is 
required  only  for  the  remaining  15  per 
cent.,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  we 
have  a  company  saying  that  this  is  just 
nonsense— that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
premium  species  and  assure  the  future  forest 
wealth,  we  must  have  reforestation  far 
beyond  the  15  per  cent.,  and  we  must 
supplement  natural  regeneration  right  from 
the  outset. 

As  I  recall  the  debates  we  had  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Clare  Mapledoram,  former  Min- 


ister of  Lands  and  Forests,  said  we  were  trying 
to  work  this  out— trying  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting views  of  foresters  in  the  field.  But 
privately,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  in  this 
House,  he  admitted  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  lay  down  standards.  I  submit 
that  until  we  lay  down  standards,  there  are 
some  companies  in  northern  Ontario,  partic- 
ularly M  and  N  out  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  province,  which  are  not  doing  an 
adequate  reforestation  job. 

So  I  shall  be  interested,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  comes  to  reforestation  later,  to  hear 
how  much  closer  we  are  to  laying  down  those 
standards  that  we  might  expect  the  industry 
to  live  up  to. 

To  tie  this  in  with  the  general  theme  of 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  doing 
an  adequate  job  in  reforesting  cut-off  lands, 
to  put  them  back  into  economic  production 
again,  this  would  represent  an  added  expendi- 
ture which  would  make  the  deficit  of 
approximately  $5  million  or  $6  million  a 
year  an  even  greater  one. 

However,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  it  is  well  for  us 
to  take  cognizance  of. 

If  we  delve  into  some  of  the  sections  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests— the 
fish  and  wildlife  section,  for  example— we 
find  that  in  1957,  fish  and  wildlife  had  a 
revenue  of  $4.2  million,  while  its  expendi- 
tures were  $1.9  million.  This  meant  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  something  over  $2 
million  in  that  section  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

In  1958,  there  was  a  revenue  of  $4.4 
million  and  expenditures  of  $2.3  million,  so 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  $2.1  million  in 
the  fish  and  wildlife  section.  In  1959,  there 
was  a  revenue  of  $4.4  million  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2.3  million,  so  that  again  there  was 
a  surplus  of  $2.1  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  that, 
this  section  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  fish  and  wildlife,  is  a  revenue-maker, 
which  is  producing  a  surplus  each  year.  This 
surplus,  in  effect,  has  been  applied  against  the 
overall  deficit  of  the  department,  thereby 
reducing  it.  In  other  words,  without  using 
the  revenues  from  fish  and  wildlife,  the  deficit 
on  the  forest  industries  would  be  even  larger. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue  that  I  am  raising 
in  this  House,  and  with  the  Liberals  being 
even  more  ardent  protectors  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  this  field,  I  do  not  suppose  we  can 
expect  early  action  from  the  government  to 
raise  adequate  revenues  from  these  industries 
to  do  the  necessary  job  in  the  field  and  cease 
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dipping  into  the  pockets  of  the  little  people 
of  Ontario  to  finance  the  services  of  the 
department.  I  do  not  expect  the  government 
is  likely  to  move,  so  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunities to  raise  it  once  again. 

But  on  this  question  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ment has  a  surplus  within  that  section  of  its 
activities  each  year,  I  want  to  move  on  to  one 
or  two  aspects  of  its  programme.  I  shall  cite 
one  example  and  use  it  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  things  that  I  think  should  be  done  by 
way  of  expanding  this  important  section  of  the 
department. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  report  on 
fish  and  wildlife  of  the  conservation  council 
of  Ontario.  On  page  16,  thev  have  a  recom- 
mendation which  reads  as  follows: 

That  a  survey  of  wet  lands  be  made  to 
determine  which  areas  should  be  preserved 
to  afford  sanctuary  during  the  migration 
and  nesting  of  Ontario  migratory  water- 
fowl. 

I  was  unable  this  year  to  attend  the  fish 
and  wildlife  committee  meetings.  But  I 
understand  that  one  of  these  meetings  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  discussion  of  projects 
of  this  nature— with  particular  reference  to 
the  project  in  Tiny  township.  This  project 
of  Tiny  township— with  proposals  being  made 
by  local  municipal  authorities,  by  the  Hum- 
ber  gun  club  which  has  been  working  for 
years  on  this  issue,  and  with  this  government 
vacillating  and  procrastinating,  so  that  the 
project  has  been  hanging  fire  for  5  or  6  years 
—I  submit  is  a  symbol  of  the  approach  this 
government  takes  when  they  have  many 
peonle  willing  to  participate  in  a  worthy 
project. 

This  project  first  came  before  the  govern- 
ment with  representations  from  the  Humber 
gun  club  back  in  1953  and  1954.  As  a 
result  of  the  reaction  of  the  government  at 
that  time,  some  $20,000  was  put  into  the 
estimates  in  the  year  1954,  and  was  spent  in 
some  of  the  preliminary  work. 

Yet  5  or  6  years  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
find  the  government  has  gone  through  a 
series  of  delays,  forcing  interested  parties  to 
come  and  plead  their  case  repeatedly  with 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  think  they  have  even 
taken  their  plea  to  the  seat  of  the  Throne 
and  pleaded  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
but  we  still  have  no  answer  on  this   issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  will  get  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  get  it  "in  the  full- 
ness of  time."     We  will  get  it  he  says— after 


6  years.  This  government  started  spending 
some  money  on  the  project  in  1954,  and  here 
it  is  1960,  and  we  are  still  being  assured  that 
we  are  going  to  get  it.  Well,  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  the  government  has  been  prom- 
ising to  these  good  people  who  have  come 
with  their  representation  every  year  for  the 
past  6  years. 

For  a  time,  the  government  used  as  an 
argument  the  fact  that  there  would  be  flood- 
ing. After  the  parties  went  back  to  the  muni- 
cipality and  got  the  endorsation  of  the 
municipality,  and  the  approval  of  the  local 
residents,  some  of  whom  might  be  flooded 
out,  then  the  government  changes  its  excuse, 
claiming  that  they  do  not  have  the  money. 

As  late  as  January  18  of  this  year,  when  a 
delegation  came  to  meet  the  hon.  Minister, 
his  Dermty  and  one  or  two  other  officials 
of  the  department,  the  hon.  Minister  informed 
them  that  he  had  no  policy  regarding  money 
to  proceed  with  this  proposal. 

Now,  if  in  the  interval,  since  January,  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  that  there  will  be  action,  this  is  fine. 
But  it  does  not  excuse  the  delay  that  has 
gone  on  needlessly  over  a  6-year  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Of  course,  my  dear  hon. 
friend  must  remember  that  Tiny  marsh  is  not 
the  only  piece  of  wet  land  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  If  the  hon.  member  were  only 
reasonable,  he  would  understand  that.  There 
are  other  areas  that  have  been  developed, 
and  are  under  development,  as  wet  land,  and 
Tiny  marsh  is  not  the  end  of  all  ends. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  Tinv  marsh  is  not  the  end  of 
all  ends.  If  this  government  saw  fit  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  project,  and, 
in  effect,  adopt  the  proposal,  and  appropriate 
$20,000  to  implement  it  back  in  1954-the 
hon.  Minister  need  not  wave  his  hand  at  me. 
I  am  quoting  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No  such  thing  was  ever 
done,  my  dear  boy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  denying  that  $20,000 
was  not  put  in  the  estimates  back  in  1954? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  quite  right,  but 
there  was  no  undertaking  that  it  was  going 
to  be  spent  to  acquire  Tiny  marsh. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  from  the  brief  that 
was  presented  by  these  people: 

In  October  and  March  of  1954,  letters 
were  received  from  Mr.  Mapledoram  say- 
ing that  the  project  was  going  forward  and 
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funds  were  allotted  for  the  limited  pur- 
chases of  property.  In  March  of  that  year, 
the  budget  included  a  sum  of  $20,000  for 
Tiny  marsh.  In  December  of  1955,  Mr. 
Mapledoram  wrote  that  a  survey  of  the 
marsh  was  completed  and  further  steps 
would  be  under  consideration. 

Now  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  will  raise  it 
with  Father,  since  I  am  the  hon.  Minister's 
"dear  boy."  I  am  quoting  from  the  people 
who  have  been  pleading  the  case  over  the 
last  6  years,  with  the  hon.  Minister  or  his 
predecessor. 

Hon.   Mr.    Spooner:    I   just   said- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  there  was  no 
undertaking  that  Tiny  marsh  would  be 
acquired  just  because  an  amount  of  money 
was    set    aside    to    make    a    survey. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  March  of  that  year, 
the  budget  included  a  sum  of  $20,000  for 
Tiny  marsh.     Is  that  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  that  is  not  wrong, 
but  the  $20,000  was  not  set  aside  for  just 
Tiny   marsh. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  it  was  to 
purchase  Tiny  marsh.  I  said  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  project.  Do  not  try  to  draw 
in  red  herrings.  I  know  it  is  embarrassing 
after  6  years  of  doing  nothing  about  it.  I 
know  it  is  painfully  embarrassing,  and  I 
suppose  we  cannot  blame  the  hon.  Minister 
for  all  the  delay. 

Like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources 
(Mr.  Macaulay),  he  had  a  heritage  of  neglect 
to  contend  with  on  coming  into  this  depart- 
ment. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
been  playing  around  with  this  for  6  years. 
If  the  hon.  Minister  can  say  to  us  later  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  answer  to  it  now- 
some  action— this  will  be  wonderful.  I  would 
even  be  willing  to  forgive  him  for  6  years 
of  Tory  procrastination,  if  action  develops, 
for  that  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with 
normally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Apparently  there  is  an 
unsatisfied  customer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  had  better  move 
on  from  this  because  I  know  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  had  more  delegations  than  one, 
over  the  years,  on  this  project,  so  that  he  is 
familiar    with    it,    and    he    will    likely    have 


another  version  of  the  story.  But  since  he 
does  not  look  as  though  he  is  going  to 
announce  any  action,  I  guess  we  will  have 
to  leave  it  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  speak 
on  later. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn,  for 
a  moment,  to  the  position  of  commercial 
fishermen  in  this  province.  A  number  of 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  have 
raised  the  plight  of  the  commercial  fisher- 
men during  the  Throne  debate. 

I  had  the  interesting  experience,  some  two 
months  or  so  ago,  of  meeting  with  a  group 
of  commercial  fishermen  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  co-ops  down  at  Port  Dover.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  trying  to  cope 
with  the  crisis  that  they  face.  Upon  sub- 
sequent investigation  of  their  contentions,  I 
found  that  they  are  pretty  valid,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  failure  of  this  govern- 
ment to  face  up  realistically  to  the  crisis  in 
the  commercial  fishing  industry. 

For  example,  the  latest  figures  indicate 
that  over  the  last  4  or  5  years,  the  commercial 
fishermen's  catch  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
back  in  1956,  was  44  million  pounds.  In 
1957  it  was  37  million;  in  1958  it  was  30 
million;  for  the  first  half  of  1959  it  was  14 
million.  So  it  would  be  roughly  the  same 
total  figure  as  for  the  year  1958— in  the 
region  of  30  million. 

However,  the  criticism  of  the  fishermen  is 
not  reflected  solely  in  the  fact  there  has  been 
a  one-third  drop  in  the  poundage  that  is 
being  caught.  Even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  valuable  species  of  fish  are  the 
ones  that  are  not  being  caught,  and  they  are 
being  compensated  for  by  catching  much 
less  valuable  fish. 

One  of  the  notations  that  the  spokesman 
for  this  co-operative  was  able  to  give  me, 
was  that  back  in  the  year  1956,  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  the  44  million  pounds  of 
fish  was  13.06  cents,  whereas  the  average 
price  per  pound  for  the  catch  in  1959— at 
least  at  the  time  when  these  figures  were 
given— was  6.78  cents.  In  other  words,  the 
catch  has  gone  down  by  a  third,  and  the 
price  has  gone  down  by  approximately  one- 
half. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  the  complexities  in 
the  whole  problem  of  maintaining  our  fish 
resources— particularly  after  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  it,  some  time  ago, 
with  Dr.  Harkness.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
imponderables  in  this  field,  but  the  thing  that 
impressed  me— in  talking  with  the  fishermen 
down  in  Port  Dover— was  the  fact  that  they 
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contended   the   greatest   difficulty   they   have 
with  the  government  is  its  negative  attitude. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  we  had  spent  a 
whole  evening  discussing  it,  I  said  to  them: 
"'Now  look,  what  would  you  list  as  the  most 
important  criticisms  you  would  have  of  gov- 
ernment policy?" 

Almost  spontaneously  two  of  them  in  the 
group  said:  "Well,  basically,  our  biggest 
problem  is  the  attitude  of  the  government.,, 
Specifically,  he  meant  an  attitude  of  not  being 
willing  to  tackle  the  problem,  even  as  experts 
in  neighbouring  states  in  the  United  States 
suggest  it  should  be  tackled. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  tells  me  that  I 
do  not  know  very  much  about  fishing,  he 
would  be  right.  So  let  me  take  refuge  in 
the  comment  of  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  regular  Co- 
opogram,  as  it  is  called,  put  out  by  this  fish 
co-op,  dated  January  25  of  this  year.  The 
opening  sentence  documents  the  point  I  am 
attempting  to  make,  and  I  quote: 

When  the  delegation  from  the  town  of 
Port  Dover  met  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  his  aides,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  no  constructive 
suggestions  to  put  into  programme— the 
appeals  of  the  fishermen  for  a  restocking 
programme.  They  arrived  at  the  typical 
conclusion  that  nothing  much  could  be 
done  about  the  lakes  that  nature  would  not 
take  care  of  in  its  proper  time. 

Now,  there  it  is,  right  or  wrong,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  from  long  experience  with 
the  fishing  industry,  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  to  present  this  in  the  House 
as  the  views  of  the  men  who  are  in  the 
field. 

Another  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
they  are  constantly  pleading  for  is  to  be 
found  in  a  statement  which,  I  understand, 
was  presented  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  when  he  requested  "proof"  that 
the  proposals  would  work— some  of  the  pro- 
posals of  these  commercial  fishermen. 

But  let  me  read  one  paragraph  in  this 
document  that  was  prepared  for  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer: 

A  report  by  the  Ohio  fish  and  wildlife 
division  regarding  the  propagation  of 
pickerel  eggs  and  the  Put  in  Bay  hatchery 
work  states  in  part: 

"The  spawning  grounds  of  Lake  Erie 
are  chiefly  in  the  western  and  northwestern 
portions  of  the  lake.  Too  often  the  tur- 
bidity is  recorded  here  from  silt  from 
inflowing    streams.      This    at    times    could 


account  for  poor  natural  reproduction  if  this 
silt  should  smother  the  eggs. 

"As  stated  before,  it  is  likely  the  pickerel 
will  hold  its  own  through  natural  spawning 
habits.  But,  like  many  other  species  of 
fish,  lean  years  caused  by  fishing  pressure, 
pollution,  siltation  or  the  elements,  have 
often  greatly  reduced  their  population  but 
have  been  revived  again  by  man  through 
means  of  artificial  reproduction." 

This  raises  another  theme  that  constantly 
recurs  in  the  discussions  with  these  commer- 
cial fishermen.  That  is  the  fact  that,  over  the 
years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  us  to 
be  closing  down  more  and  more  of  our 
hatcheries  in  southern  Ontario. 

And  again,  just  to  take  refuge  in  the  views 
of  experts  in  the  field,  let  me  quote,  from 
this  official  publication  that  went  out  from 
the  co-op,  another  comment  in  reference  to 
that  particular  point. 

In  defence  to  the  opinions  maintained  by 
the  fishermen,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Hayden  Olds, 
chief,  Ohio  state  division  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  "The  Changing 
Environment  of  Lake  Erie"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  state  commercial  fishermen's  associa- 
tion on  January  12  of  this  year.  In  part,  Dr. 
Olds  states  this: 

Since  man  appeared  on  its  shores,  the 
lake  has  changed  greatly.  Deforestation  has 
changed  greatly,  deforestation  has  caused 
great  run-offs  which  have  resulted  in  silt 
deposits,  affecting  spawning  and  feeding 
grounds.  Shipping  wastes,  sewage  deposits, 
and  so  on,  have  all  brought  about  changes 
in  the  environment. 

In  the  past,  studies  of  Lake  Ontario 
have  been  insufficient.  We  now  appear  to 
be  moving  forward  to  learn  the  factors 
which  affect  the  population.  In  the  imme- 
diate future  we  plan  to  study  yellow  pike 
spawning  in  the  western  basin. 

Another   topic   which    requires   a    great 
deal  of  study  is  the  role  of  fish  hatcheries. 
In  my  opinion- 
Here  is  an  Ohio  expert, 

—these  hatcheries  could  be  used  to  control 
the  populations  in  the  lake  and  minimize 
the  great  fluctuations.  Now  is  no  time  to 
be  closing  down  the  hatcheries. 
The  quotation  goes  on,  but  let  me  end  it 
there. 

I  submit  this  is  another  case  of  not  only 
the  "laymen  experts"  in  the  field— which  the 
fishermen  are— but  the  professional  experts 
in  the  field,  at  least  from  the  American  state 
across  the  lake,  which  are  contending  with 
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the  same  problem,  all  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  apparently  is  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  conclusion  of  this  government. 

The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  pretty 
well  in  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to  put 
on  the  record,  which  was  circulated  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Port  Dover  some  few 
months  ago  to  many  of  the  municipalities 
throughout  southern  Ontario. 

Be  it  besolved: 

That  this  council  does  petition  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  institute 
an  immediate  programme  of  propagation 
of  white  fish  and  yellow  pickerel  fingerlings 
to  be  released  in  the  lake  waters; 

That  a  hatchery  be  built  encompassing 
the  findings  of  authoritative  sources  on 
pond  rearing,  capable  of  producing  a 
minimum  of  one  million  fingerlings  per 
year,  so  that  the  best  utilization  of  the 
hatchery  project  may  be  attained; 

That  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  make  every  effort  to  secure  spawn- 
ing from  remaining  stocks  of  blue  pickerel 
to  form  the  basis  for  re-establishing  this 
valuable  food  fish; 

That  an  immediate  study  be  undertaken 
to  develop  adequate  fishery  management 
programmes  to  protect  this  valuable  re- 
source to  insure  its  continuity. 

They  mention,  for  example,  these  inland 
ponds,  where  the  fishermen  contend  one  of 
the  answers  may  be  to  grow  larger  fish, 
fingerlings,  so  that  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  survive  some  of  the  other  predatory  species 
that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  lakes. 

I  want  to  make  a  final  point  here  Mr. 
Chairman— and  it  struck  me  as  being  a  very 
reasonable  reaction  from  these  fishermen,  who 
are  faced  with  problems  which,  if  they  are 
not  solved,  will  sound  the  death  knell  to  their 
industry   in   the  province   of  Ontario. 

When  the  government  claims  they  have  not 
got  the  money  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
the  fishermen  stated  quite  frankly  that  if  the 
government  wanted  to  raise  the  royalties  to 
get  more  money  to  be  able  to  expand  the 
programme,  to  cope  with  the  plight  of  the 
commercial  fishing  industries  at  the  moment, 
they  would  go  along  with  it. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  have 
made  this  plea  to  the  government— for  when 
people  make  the  comment  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  higher  royalties,  one  wonders, 
so  I  quizzed  them  very  carefully  on  that 
point. 

They  recognize  that  they  themselves  are 
not  in  a  position  to  cope  with  this  problem— 


that  it  must  be  done  by  government  and 
professional  circles  in  universities  else- 
where, that  if  this  requiries  more  money  they 
are  willing  to  provide  the  money,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  money,  through  increased 
royalties. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this 
kind  of  approach  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen, 
that  it  behooves  this  government,  to  react 
more  positively  in  an  expansion  of  a  pro- 
gramme, instead  of  giving  the  appearance  of 
just  drifting  along  slowly  until  this  industry 
passes  out  of  the  picture   altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  briefly  to 
make  a  few  comments  with  regard  to  an  issue 
that  I  raised  a  little  earlier  this  session  in 
connection  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  that  is  what  might  be 
described  as  the  "Dog  Lake  land  swap." 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  all  of  the  back- 
ground in  this  very  intriguing  little  event 
of  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
this— the  hon.  Minister's  story,  at  least  as  far 
as    I   am   concerned,   is   just  not  convincing. 

Here  we  have  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
a  certain  section  of  burnt-over,  cut-over  land, 
back  from  Dog  Lake,  in  which  the  workmen 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  by 
mistake,  planted  50,000  trees.  They  started 
out  on  Crown  lands,  and  they  did  not  watch 
carefully  to  find  out  where  the  borders  were 
between  the  Crown  lands  and  this  private 
land,  so  that  they  moved  over  and  planted 
some  50,000  trees. 

The  first  point  that  I  would  like  to  raise 
for  the  hon.  Minister's  comment  once  again 
is  this:  Here  is  a  piece  of  burnt-over,  scrub 
land,  that  was  virtually  worthless.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Minister  when  Mr.  Lehtinen  bought  this  land 
and  how  much  he  paid  for  it.  Certainly  it 
did  not  have  any  immediate  productive 
capacity.  So  the  net  effect  of  the  mistake 
made  bv  the  workmen  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  was  to  increase  its 
value  by  planting  50,000  trees  on  this  land. 

Now,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
reaction  of  Mr.  Lehtinen,  a  Fort  William 
timberman,  would  have  been  one  of  amuse- 
ment with  their  mistake.  They  had  planted 
the  50,000  trees  by  mistake  on  his  land,  so 
one  would  have  thought  his  comment  would 
have  been:  "Well  boys,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  Admittedly  you  have  made 
my  land  much  more  valuable,  but  that  is  your 
mistake."  True,  it  was  not  put  back  into 
production,  so  to  speak,  for  it  would  take  a 
number  of  years  before  these  trees  would 
have  grown  to  harvestable  proportions,  but  at 
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least  the  land  has  been  put  back  into  pro- 
duction. But  no— Mr.  Lehtinen  did  not  react 
this  way. 

The  strange  and  bewildering  thing  about 
it  is  that  Mr.  Lehtinen  was  indignant  that 
the  privacy  of  his  little  piece  of  scrub  land 
back  in  the  wilderness  had  been  breached, 
and  that  they  had  gone  in  and  planted  the 
50,000  trees  on  it.  Not  only  was  he  indignant, 
Mr.    Chairman,   he   demanded   compensation. 

The  question  that  intrigues  me  is  when 
this  man  put  on  this  false  display  of  indig- 
nation, and  demanded  compensation,  that  the 
department  apparently  trembled  in  fear,  and 
felt  they  should  be  doing  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Lehtinen  went  one  step  further— he  made 
a  proposal  by  way  of  compensation:  "You 
take  this  land  on  which  you  have  planted 
the  50,000  trees,"  he  said,  in  effect,  "You  take 
it,  give  me  in  return  a  strip  of  land  along 
Dog  Lake."  By  strange  coincidence,  this 
land  contained  close  to  3,000  feet  of  shore- 
line, a  good  proportion  of  which  was  very 
desirable  sandy  beach.  There  is  one  aspect 
of  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  the  hon. 
Minister  must  give  a  much  more  convincing 
statement  to  the  House  than  his  rather  routine 
announcement  that  they  planted  the  trees  by 
mistake  and  compensation  was  asked  for,  so 
the  department  then  made  this  swap. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  land,  along 
the  lakeshore,  had  been  much  sought  after 
and  much  envied  for  years  by  the  good 
people  of  the  Lakehead.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  they  could  not  get  into  it,  except  by 
flying,  until  very  recently.  But  because  of  a 
nearby  Hydro  development,  roads  were  driven 
into  this  wilderness,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  buy  the  50  or  100  feet  that  the  city 
dweller  is  so  desirous  of  for  a  summer  home. 

Taking  these  developments  into  account, 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  the  hon.  Minister 
come  to  the  House  and  submit  to  us  seriously 
that  the  evaluation  of  this  land  can  be  put 
at  $1  a  foot?  That  is  the  price  at  which  the 
land  was  selling  when  it  was  inaccessible, 
but  summer  resort  land  was  selling  for  much 
more,   whether   on   Dog   Lake   or   anywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  price  the 
land  was  selling  at,  that  undeveloped- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  very  strange  that 
his  evaluation  was  only  $1,  as  he  explained 
in  the  House  some  time  ago,  and  now  he 
repeats  it— at  the  very  time  that  it  was  possible 
for  somebody  to  phone  the  real  estate  com- 
pany in  Fort  William  which  was  quoting  it 
from  $10  to  $20  a  foot. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  any  tiling 
about  that.  The  hon.  member  was  the  one 
who  called  the  real  estate  company,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  call  the  real 
estate  people.  I  got  my  information  from 
somebody  who  did  call. 

All  that  I  am  submitting  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  that  these  developments  made  this 
land  accessible,  and  to  say  that  this  is  worth 
only  $1  a  foot  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Lehtinen 
could  turn  around  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  real  estate  agency,  and  be  demanding 
$10  to   $20  a  foot- 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  the  hon.  member 
is    surmising. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  surmising.  What 
am  I  surmising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Remember  this  about 
the  land  that  this  man,  Mr.  Lehtinen,  got  for 
$1  a  foot— he  had  to  do  something  with  it 
and  for  it  before  he  could  dispose  of  it.  For 
one  thing,  he  had  to  build  a  road  to  get  into 
it.  He  had  to  have  it  surveyed  for  another 
thing,  and  a  survey  costs  at  least  $150  a  lot. 
He  has  to  have  the  plan  of  subdivision 
approved  by  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  and  all  the  other  bodies 
that  have  to  approve  it. 

By  the  time  he  gets  through,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  going  to  get  $10  a  foot  for  his  lot, 
because  that  would  mean  $1,500  for  a  lot  with 
150-foot  frontage  on  Dog  Lake,  and  that  is 
impossible.  The  hon.  member  knows  that  it 
would  not  sell  for  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  selling  for  that  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  now,  just  a 
moment.  Less  than  3  weeks  ago,  this  Mr. 
Lehtinen  was  in  my  office  and  he,  at  that 
time,  had  not  sold  any  part  of  the  land  he 
got  from  us.  Now,  that  is  what  he  told  me 
to  my  face. 

The  hon.  member  is  quoting  figures  that 
he  got  from  somebody  else,  but  at  least  I 
can  say  I  spoke  enlightened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  point  one  is:  Why 
did  the  department  have  to  bow  and  make 
this  swap,  when  they  had  enhanced  the  value 
of  Mr.  Lehtinen's  land? 

Point  two  is,  I  submit  once  again,  that  the 
evaluation  of  $1  a  foot  after  this  property 
had  been  opened  up  because  of  Hydro  devel- 
opments, was  obviously  not  a  fair  evaluation. 
It  was  not  an  up-to-date  value. 
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And,  of  course,  point  three  in  this  whole 
business  is  the  strange  proposition  that  the 
real  estate  agency  selling  this  land  should, 
by  coincidence,  be  the  agency  of  the  hon. 
Clare  Mapledoram— who  happened  to  be  Min- 
ister in  the  department  when  this  took  place. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  again  that  I 
would  like  more  detail  on  when  Mr.  Lehtinen 
got  the  land,  who  he  got  it  from,  how  much 
he  paid  for  it.  We  have  only  heard  part  of 
this  story.  This  is  the  kind  of  sly  little  deal 
that  goes  on,  and  I  know  it  is  so  difficult  to 
nail  it  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  repeat  once  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  conflict  of  interest 
is  obvious,  particularly  when,  in  the  initial 
stages,  the  co-operative  effort  for  the  dispos- 
ing of  the  land  was  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mapledoram  when  he  was  still  a  private  mem- 
ber of  this  House.  Despite  it  all,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  campaigned  vigorously  to  get 
him  elected  again.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  which,  certainly  until  the  hon.  Min- 
ister gives  more  convincing  answers— 

An  hon.  member:  We  did  not  need  them. 
He  was  a  real  good  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
final  point  to  make.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  would  fit  in  an  estimate  and  I  would 
just  like  to  throw  it  out  for  a  comment  from 
the  hon.  Minister. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  aware  of  what,  I 
think,  is  an  unbelievable  case  during  the 
past  year  of  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  has  leased  property  from  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests— arbitrary 
action  with  regard  to  people  who  live  on 
that  property.  I  am  referring  to  a  case  up 
in  the  riding  of  Rainy  River  which  I  pursued 
with  this  department  and  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  raises  once  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  problem  that  I  think  sooner 
or  later  we  must  face  up  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  Minister's 
predecessor  in  this  House  said  that  we  would 
have  to  face  up  to  it,  and  he  himself  had 
some  pretty  vigorous  comments  with  regard 
to  companies  putting  gates  on  and  not  letting 
people  go  into  these  great  empires  that  they 
obtain  by  way  of  lease— even  on  occasion 
when  the  roads  involved  are  partially  under- 
written by  public  expense.  They  still  treat 
the  roads  as  private,  and  deprive  Canadian 
citizens  of  what,  in  effect,  are  their  civil 
rights. 


But  in  this  instance— if  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not  recall  it,  the  instance  that  I  am 
drawing  attention  to  without  bringing  any 
names  into  the  debate  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  might 
as  well  give  us  the  name  and  then  I  will 
know,  I  might  be  able  to  remember  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  referring  to  a  certain 
lumber  company  in  Sapawe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  is  the  Jim 
Mathieu  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  The  trouble 
started  when  this  man,  in  effect,  said  to  a 
family  that  was  living  on  his  leased  land  that 
the  children  could  not  go  to  school.  He 
happened  to  dominate  the  school  board,  as 
well  as  dominating  everything  else  around 
this  little  area.  These  children  could  not  go 
to  school,  and  he  was  going  to  drive  the 
family  out  of  the  community. 

Well,  I  raised  the  matter  with  The  Depart- 
ment  of  Education.  Since  this  school  was 
receiving  grants,  he  was  exceeding  his 
authority,  the  department  wrote  him,  stating 
that  he  was  breaching  the  law.  So  he  ceased 
this. 

Then  he  began  to  lay  down  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  roadway  to  their  home 
which  happened  to  be  a  certain  distance 
over  his  leased  property.  He  ordered  that 
they  would  have  to  leave  their  car  at  the 
gates,  and  walk  this  distance— that  other 
people  could  not  walk  over  this  section  of 
the  road  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  8 
a.m.  in  the  morning. 

This  family  happened  to  have  one  or  two 
people  boarding  with  them,  it  was  part  of 
their  income.  These  people  were  deprived 
of  going  into  this  home  unless  they  travelled 
over  the  road  before  8  o'clock  at  night— arbi- 
trary actions  violating  the  fundamental  civil 
rights  of  people. 

Now,  without  going  into  any  more  of  the 
details  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this, 
question.  I  acknowledge  that,  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  real  problem  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Apart  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  there  is  another  problem  and 
the  hon.  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  I  submit  to  you,, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  when  a  company  is  given 
tracts  of  land  that  represent  thousands  of 
acres,  we  should  not  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  handing  over  to  them  a  feudal! 
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domain  which  is  treated  in  the  fashion  of  the 
English  lord  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago— 
that  if  anybody  should  shoot  a  rabbit  on  it, 
they  were  banished  to  Australia  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

But  the  civil  rights  of  Canadians,  and  the 
normal  legitimate  pursuits  of  Canadians,  on 
these  great  tracts  of  land,  have  been  handed 
over  to  them.  Can  they  not  be  protected  by 
something  better  than  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise we  have  at  the  moment? 

In  fact,  at  the  moment  there  is  no  com- 
promise. In  many  instances  they  do  as  they 
please.  Some  clarification  of  the  legal  status 
in  that  kind  of  a  situation  would  remove 
a  repetition  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  instance  of  the  Mathieu  Lumber 
Company. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  be  long.  I  intend  to  be  brief  and  I  hope 
in  some  way  constructive. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  listen  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  comments  this  afternoon 
with  respect  to  the  attitude  which  is  being 
followed  by  the  government  with  respect 
to  provincial  parks. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  urge  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  to  take  some  action  to  preserve  a 
great  natural  heritage  which  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  I  refer  to  the  Niagara 
escarpment  from  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  I  feel  that  this  should  be 
preserved  and  passed  on  to  the  great  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  will  populate  this  prov- 
ince and  the  surrounding  area  of  this 
escarpment  in  particular. 

If  the  leaders  of  our  day  will  show  that 
they  care,  that  they  really  care,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  act  to  preserve  this  great  natural 
phenomena  for  all  time.  I  feel  that  this 
great  gift  of  nature  should  be  rescued  from 
the  grasp  of  speculation  and  profit  and,  like 
the  air  we  breathe,  should  not  be  given  to 
anyone  for  personal  profit. 

My  information  would  indicate  that,  in 
1958,  a  committee  of  dedicated  and  visionary 
men  of  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Lincoln 
and  Welland  became  concerned  about  this 
matter.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Hiram  A.  Fletcher,  a  great  citizen  and  a 
dedicated  public-minded  man,  a  study  was 
made  and  a  brief  presented  by  this  tri-county 
committee  to  this  government.     This— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
point  out  that  this  has  nothing,  even  remotely, 


to  do  with  these  estimates.  Now  it  might 
have  something  to  do  with  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  but  certainly 
it  has  not  anything  to  do  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  quite  happy  to  bring  up  this  matter 
under  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  if  that  is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  might  I  ask,  sir, 
does  this  really  relate  to— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  brief— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  beg  the  hon.  member's 
pardon? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  a  brief  was  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  suggestion  made  that  this  area 
be  made  and  preserved  as  a  provincial  park. 
Since  I  understood  the  matter  of  grants  in 
provincial  parks  came  under  this  estimate, 
that  is  the  reason  I  brought  it  up.  I  will 
be  happy  to  bring  it  up  under  another 
estimate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  that  is  not  Crown  land.  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  been 
setting  aside  areas  of  Crown  land— that  is 
generally  the  policy  that  they  have  been 
following.  Now,  the  others  really  belong 
to  conservation  districts.  I  should  think  that 
this  would  come  really  more  properly  under 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment than  under  this  department.  I  thought 
my  hon.  friend  was  referring  to  the  fruit 
lands  down  there. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  area  of  the  escarpment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  will  be  guided  by  your  ruling  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  let  it  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Go  ahead,  it  is  all  right. 
I  mean  that  it  is  a  doubtful  point  but  go 
ahead,  you  might  as  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  go  on,  a  brief  was  submitted  by  this  tri- 
county  committee  to  the  government,  which 
set  out  the  need  here  in  picture  and  print,  I 
think  much  better  than  I  can  hope  to  do  at 
this  time. 

Need  I  make  mention  of  the  rugged  gran- 
deur, the  broad  vistas,  the  historic  lore  and 
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the  primitive  beauty  of  this  Niagara  escarp- 
ment? All  of  this  is  within  a  few  short 
miles  of  the  hurrying  highways  and  the  great 
multitude  of  people  who  live  within  a  very 
few  short  miles  of  this  potential  provincial 
wonderland. 

Statistics  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  our  own  legislative  library  indicate  that 
the  population  of  Canada  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  doubled  in  one  generation. 

The  population  of  the  area  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  district  that  I  speak  of  was 
1,232,462  people  in  the  year  1956.  By  the 
year  1976,  little  more  than  15  years  from 
now,  the  projected  population  of  this  area 
is  expected  to  rise  to  2,107,000  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
tri-county  committee  showed  leadership,  con- 
cern and  foresight  when  they  suggested  to 
this  government  that  the  area  be  made  into 
a  provincial  park.  Statistics  indicate  that 
within  20  years  there  will  be  4  million  motor 
vehicles  on  our  highways.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  provincial  park  in  this  area 
would  have  tremendous  appeal  to  the  people 
living  in  the  district. 

The  beauty  of  the  view  along  the  top  of 
this  escarpment  is  surpassed  by  few  places 
on  this  continent.  For  tourism  alone,  I  believe 
that  this  scheme  has  much  to  recommend 
it. 

There  are  probably  very  few,  if  any,  people 
living  in  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Lincoln 
or  Welland,  who  do  not  believe  that  a  solid 
mass  of  development  is  sure  to  evolve  in  the 
entire  district  surrounding  this  escarpment. 
What  greater  natural  heritage  could  be  left 
to  those  who  follow  us  than  to  consider 
this  recommendation  in  the  immediate  future? 

Only  positive  action  and  leadership  can 
insure  that  this  natural  wonderland,  with  its 
wooded  dells  and  rocky  ravines,  can  be 
preserved.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the 
final  point  in  time  when  such  action  can  be 
considered.  Failure  to  act  now  will  result 
in  the  loss  for  all  time  of  the  opportunity  to 
save  and  preserve  this  inheritance  in  the 
Niagara  region  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  very  little  of  this  area 
that  I  have  spoken  of  this  afternoon  is  in  my 
own  riding,  surely  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
speaking  for  political  reasons.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  we  preserve  one  of 
the  fast-disappearing  natural  environments  of 
our  province,  and  in  southern  Ontario  in 
particular. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
consider  very  seriously  the  proposals  that  I 
have  advanced  today,  and  that  positive  gov- 


ernment leadership  will  be  taken  at  a  very 
early    date    to    implement    these    suggestions. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  during 
the  estimates  of  this  department.  I  listened 
very  carefully  this  afternoon  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  have  approached  the 
hon.  Minister  on  a  number  of  occasions 
regarding  problems  concerning  his  depart- 
ment, and  I  always  have  received  careful 
consideration. 

I  might  say  this  afternoon,  in  reference  to 
his  remarks,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  discuss,  or  say  too  much 
about,  the  commercial  fishermen  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

I  would  say,  too,  that  there  was  a  com- 
mittee which  came  before  the  fish  and  game 
committee  and  presented  a  brief— also  I 
discussed  this  with  the  hon.  Minister— con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  Lake  Erie  com- 
mercial trap-net  fishermen.  It  is  a  problem 
that  affects  a  number  of  people  in  the  riding 
which  I  represent.  It  is  a  problem  that  con- 
cerns 6  counties  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  met 
a  number  of  those  commercial  fishermen  and 
discussed  their  problem  with  them.  Listening 
to  their  remarks,  I  realize  they  have  a  serious 
problem. 

The  species  in  Lake  Erie  have  dwindled 
down  until  now  they  catch  only  about  two 
species.  The  price  that  they  receive  for  these 
species  is  ridiculous,  2  cents  a  pound  for 
smelts  and  6  cents  a  pound  for  perch.  This 
means  that  these  commercial  fishermen  can- 
not exist,  they  cannot  pay  their  gasoline,  they 
cannot  pay  their  labour  and  they  are  going 
through  a  cycle  which,  they  say,  if  something 
is  not  done  for  them,  means  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  fishing  this  coming 
year. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  this  government.  When  I  look 
over  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  I  see,  in  the  year  of 
1959-1960,  that  for  fish  and  wildlife  they 
spent  $4.37  million.  That  was  last  year; 
in  their  estimates  this  year  they  will  spend 
$4,384  million.  Now,  that  is  an  increase  this 
year  of  only  $14,000. 

It  appears  to  me,  by  looking  over  these 
estimates,  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  too 
much  done  for  the  Lake  Erie  commercial 
fishermen. 

Now,  they  have  a  serious  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman;  some  of  the  former  hon.  members 
have   already    spoken   on   the   subject   that   I 
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have  prepared  here,  so  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this  or  try  to  go  over  any  figures 
quoted  or  remarks  that  have  already  been 
made. 

I  might  say  there  is,  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  this  fishing  industry  which  affects 
8,000  men,  women  and  children.  I  might  say, 
too,  that  this  annual  catch  from  Lake  Erie 
runs  to  about  $5  million  a  year. 

Investments  of  the  fishermen  consist  of 
boats,  nets,  and  so  forth,  and  ranges  into  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
tell  me  that  they  have  as  high  as  $30,000  to 
$50,000  invested,  and  with  the  ridiculous 
price  that  they  receive  today  for  their 
products,  they  cannot  exist. 

And  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House,  too,  that  when  the  fish  is  sold 
out  of  stores,  particularly  the  chain  stores, 
although  the  fisherman  who  catches  the  fish 
receives  2  cents  a  pound,  the  consumer  is 
charged  41  cents.  This  is  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion, so  I  do  hope  the  hon.  Minister  takes  into 
consideration  the  problem  of  these  commercial 
fishermen. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  many  things  can 
be  done.  I  believe  that  they  should  have 
research  into  the  problems  which  concern 
the  fishermen,  including  the  reasons  why 
many  of  the  species  in  the  lake  have  dis- 
appeared. I  think  there  could  be  a  lot  done 
there  in  research.  We  know  that  smelts  are 
on  the  increase.  Many  think  that  the  smelts 
are  eating  the  small  species  up,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  dwindled  down  to 
the  two  species  which  the  fishermen  are 
catching. 

1  might  say,  too,  that  I  believe  that  Lake 
Erie  trap-net  commercial  fishermen  are  going 
through  a  cycle  where  something  should  be 
done.  I  believe,  with  the  prices  that  they 
are  receiving,  that  this  government  could  do 
something  to  carry  them  over  this  cycle, 
when  they  are  receiving  2  cents  a  pound  for 
smelts,  6  cents  a  pound  for  perch.  If  there 
was  a  floor  price  put  on  of  5  cents  for  smelts 
and  10  cents  a  pound  for  perch,  it  certainly 
would  not  cost  this  government,  I  believe, 
too  much  money. 

This  commercial  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  is 
an  old-established  industry,  and  these  men 
who  have  been  in  this  industry  have  spent 
all  their  lives  at  it,  and  know  no  other 
occupation.  And  at  the  age  that  many  of 
them  are  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  go  out  and  start  into 
any  other  industry. 

I  suggest  that  this  government  take  a  look 
at  the  commercial  Lake  Erie  trap-net  fisher- 


men's problems.  I  have  maybe  some  sugges- 
tions here  that  might  offer  some  constructive 
help. 

Perhaps  the  government  would  undertake 
to  work  out,  in  conjunction  with  the  states 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  an  agreement  on 
the  procedure  and  practice  to  be  followed 
by  the  commercial  fishermen.  There  might 
be  a  joint  research  project  to  study  all  factors 
respecting  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
government  could  further  the  development 
of  hatcheries  for  commercial  fish,  and  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  on  the  elimination  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  could  further 
research  as  to  just  what  is  causing  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  different  species. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  give  this 
his  careful  consideration  before  this  session 
is  over,  and  do  something  for  this  industry. 
This  is  an  industry  worth  while  saving,  it  is 
an  old-established  industry,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  government  will  take  notice  that 
something  has  to  be  done  for  these  people. 

So,  without  going  over  any  more  remarks, 
I  might  say,  too,  before  I  conclude,  that,  of 
course,  many  of  the  fish  that  are  being  caught 
in  Lake  Erie  are  marketed  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  the  premium  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  one  of  the  other  factors 
that  is  affecting  the  price. 

Now,  I  do  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  look 
at  this  problem  and  come  up  with  something 
to  save  this  fishing  industry,  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  that  the  government's  attitude 
toward  the  fishermen  of  Lake  Erie  is  one  of 
no  interest. 

I  might  just  give  a  little  history  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  Lake  Erie,  because  Lake 
Erie,  as  a  source  of  fish,  is  really  quite  a 
phenomenal  lake,  or  it  has  been  quite  a 
phenomenal  lake. 

Over  the  years,  more  fish  have  been  pro- 
duced from  Lake  Erie  than  all  the  other 
waters  in  the  province  of  Ontario  combined. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  producer. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East  has  pointed  out,  at  the  present 
time  the  fishermen  in  that  area— and  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them— are  not  getting 
satisfactory  catches  or  prices.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  been  their  lifework,  that  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  their  assets,  or  all  of  their 
assets,  invested  in  fishing  equipment.  Last 
year,  in  particular,  the  catch  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. 
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The  backbone  of  the  fishing  industry  in 
that  area  has  been  blue  pickerel.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  the  catch  of  blue  pickerel 
has  almost  disappeared. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  lake  has  become 
overpopulated— or  it  appears  to  be  over  popu- 
lated—by smelts.  Some  fishermen  have  the 
theory  that  the  smelts,  as  fingerlings,  as  a 
food  for  blue  pickerel  are  entirely  unsatis- 
factory because  of  an  acid  condition  that 
exists  in  the  smelts,  and  that  they  cause  the 
blue  pickerel  to  die. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  just  before  this 
drought,  there  were  tremendous  catches  of 
yellow  pickerel  in  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 
Tremendous  catches.  Some  fishermen  paid 
a  royalty  on  70  tons,  which  was  an  amount 
in  addition  to  the  amount  they  were  allowed 
to  catch  on  their  licence. 

I  was  interested  in  listening  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  say  that  the  fishermen 
were  agreeable  to  have  the  royalty  increased. 
Well,  of  course,  the  royalty  does  not  come 
into  effect  until  they  have  caught  70  tons, 
so  I  could  hardly  see  the  sense  of  that  state- 
ment. 

However,  whatever  the  cause,  the  catches 
of  the  good  fish— the  blue  pickerel  and  the 
yellow  pickerel— have  decreased  and  it  is  a 
serious  situation. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  is  that  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  statement  that  was  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  when  he  indicated 
that  this  government  is  doing  nothing  to  assist 
these  fishermen. 

The  fisheries  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  have  been  studying  this 
situation,  their  biologists  have  been  busy,  they 
have  been  experimenting  with  stocking  field 
ponds,  permitting  them  to  grow  up,  permitting 
the  fry  to  grow  into  fingerlings,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  lakes. 

And,  taking  the  statement  that  was  given 
to  me  by  the  co-op  which  has  been  spoken 
of,  that  statement  itself,  in  giving  the  results 
of  those  experiments,  indicates  that  there  has 
been  no  plan  developed  which  could  be  relied 
upon  as  being  satisfactory  to  restock  the 
lake  from  hatcheries. 

Now,  certainly,  I  am  sure  that  the  biolo- 
gists, the  staff  of  the  fish  and  game  section 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  are 
going  to  do  everything  they  can  do,  and  are, 
at  present,  doing  everything  they  can  do.  I 
attended  a  meeting  only  3  or  4  weeks  ago  in 
Port  Dover  with  representatives  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  there. 
There  was  a  thorough  discussion,  the  fisher- 


men recognized  that  the  department  is  inter- 
ested, and  that  they  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  be  of  assistance. 

When  we  look  back,  we  wonder  what 
might  have  caused  this.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  were  no  nylon  nets,  all  nets  were 
cot  Ion;  the  fishermen  tell  me  that  a  nylon 
net  will  probably  take  twice  as  many  fish  as 
a  cotton  net. 

All  fishermen  are  equipped  now  with  nylon 
nets;  whether  the  lake  has  been  overfished 
or  whether  it  has  not  been,  we  do  not  know. 

Fortunately,  there  is  evidence,  at  the 
present  time,  that  there  may  a  good 
class  of  yellow  pickerel  coming  along,  and 
the  fishermen  are  hopeful  that  that  is  so. 

But  I  rise  purely  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  this  House  that  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  through 
their  fish  and  game  section,  is  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  be  of  assistance  in  helping 
these  fishermen,  in  helping  the  industry  to 
become  established  again. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I,  too,  am  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  of  commercial  fishing. 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  respect 
to  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said. 

One  of  his  remarks  was  that  the  biologists 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  rectify  this 
situation.  In  as  pleasant  a  way  as  possible, 
I  might  point  out  that  the  biologists  nave 
been  working  for  many  years  in  my  area, 
and  that  the  fishermen  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  waiting,  because  they  will  all  starve 
to  death  before  there  are  some  more  fish. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian 
Bay  area  cannot  understand  is  the  fact  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  close 
up  certain  fish  hatcheries. 

Now,  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  biologists 
or  the  officials  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  have  good  explanations  for  doing 
this,  closing  these  hatcheries;  if  they  have 
good  explanations  they  have  not  put  them 
across  very  well  to  the  commercial  fishermen, 
because  they  simply  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  good  business.  They  fail  to  see  why,  in 
some  instances,  some  fish  hatcheries  are 
closed  and,  on  the  other  hand,  others  are 
kept  open. 

They  believe— and  certainly  as  a  layman, 
I  would  have  to  back  them  up  in  this  regard 
—that  fish  hatcheries  are  either  good  or  they 
are  bad.  If  they  are  good,  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  and  keep  them  open  and  if 
necessary  have  more  of  them.  If,  oil  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  doing  a  good  job 
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for  the  increase  of  fish  in  this  province,  well 
then  let  us  close  them  up  and  save  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  expense. 

In  my  riding  last  year,  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
a  fish  hatchery  was  closed.  I  have  it  from 
authority,  from  the  town,  and  I  quote  from 
a  letter— which  I  would  be  very  pleased  in 
private  to  give  to  the  hon.  Minister— that  this 
building  was  sold  for  approximately  $400. 
This  building  was  in  very  good  condition, 
had  been  reroofed  in  the  past  10  years, 
rewired,  and  so  forth,  and  could  not  be 
replaced  for  $20,000. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
this  letter  to  the  hon.  Minister.  It  comes 
from  a  very  reliable  citizen  of  the  town  of 
Southampton.  I  am  familiar  with  the  build- 
ing myself,  and  I  believe  that  that  informa- 
tion is  correct. 

This  writer  points  out  that  last  summer  he 
heard  of  the  Point  Edward  hatchery  being 
closed  and  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission.     He  says: 

I  personally  made  a  visit  to  verify  this  and 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  that  the  water 
resources  commission,  after  remodelling 
the  building  and  installing  equipment 
valued  at  thousands  of  dollars,  had  aban- 
doned it.  This  equipment  is  not  even  pro- 
tected from  theft  by  barred  windows. 
Anyone,  by  merely  breaking  a  window, 
could  gain  access. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  hatch- 
eries that  have  been  closed  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  believe  that  the  average  commercial 
fisherman  is  certainly  not  sold  on  this  policy 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
I  believe  that  if  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  are  correct  in  so  doing,  that  they 
should  explain  this  to  the  fishermen  in  a 
practical    way   why    they    are   being    closed. 

One  of  the  letters  that  I  got  in  connection 
with  commercial  fishing  in  my  area  was  from 
the  municipality  of  the  town  of  Thornbury. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  professional  as  far 
as  the  fishing  industry  is  concerned.  I  thought 
that  their  brief  and  their  resolutions,  that 
they  sent  forth  to  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent 
to  me  from  many  towns  in  my  area,  was 
one  of  the  best,  as  a  layman,  that  I  had  ever 
read. 

I  would  like  to  read  it  here— it  is  not  very 
long— just  to  put  it  into  the  record.  If  the  hon. 
Minister,  in  going  through  the  estimates, 
would  care  to  make  some  remarks  about  some 


of  the  items  that  are  recommended  by  the 
commercial  fishermen  of  my  area,  I  would 
be  very  pleased.  Now  they  start  off  in  this 
way: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  has  reached  the  point  of 
seriously  affecting  die  livelihood  of  those 
directly  and  indirectly  connected  there- 
with, thus  creating  a  further  problem  of 
unemployment, 

And  I  might  say  this  House  would  certainly 
agree  with  that.  , 

And  whereas  the  tourist  industry  in 
Ontario  is  suffering  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  due  to  the  lack  of  fish, 

And  Whereas  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  have  been  neglecting  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  seriously  by  allowing: 

(a)  Many  fish  hatcheries  to  be  closed. 

And  I  point  out,  in  my  remarks  about  this, 
that  this  brief  is  made  by  commercial  fisher- 
men, and  there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world 
in  my  mind  that  in  that  section  (a)  they  are 
criticizing  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  for  having  many  fish  hatcheries  closed. 
I  think  there  should  be  some  answers,  by  the 
department  to  these  fishermen,  as  to  why 
they  are  closed* 

( b )  Decreasing  the  size  of  gill  nets  used 
for  netting  coarse  and  sport  fish  such  as 
perch,  pickerel,  herring,  etc.,  thus  greatly 
affecting  reproduction  of  commercial  and 
sport  fish  such  as  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout 
and  whitefish. 

(c)  Fishing  during  all  seasons  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  not  imposing  closed 
seasons  as  are  in  force  in  northern  lakes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  familiar  as  to 
whether  that  is  in  force  in  northern  lakes  or 
not.  I  am  not  familiar  whether  it  would  be 
correct  to  have  closed  seasons  for  various 
types  of  fish  in  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron. 

But  I  know  this  much,  that  there  are  not 
any  fish  there  now,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests— preferably  the  hon.  Minister  himself— 
make  some  remarks  about  this  because  to 
anyone  who  does  not  know  too  much  about 
it,  it  seems  like  a  very  sensible  suggestion. 
I  continue: 

(d)  Permitting  fishermen  to  place  nets 
on  spawning  beds  during  spawning  seasons. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  that  should  not  be  done,  but  once 
again   I  do  not  pretend   to  know   too  much 
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about  it,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  make  some  comment. 

(e)  By  trapping  via  pond  nets,  lake 
trout  and  rainbow  trout  and  removing 
spawn  to  protect  the  northern  lakes. 

(f)  By  continual  allowing  pond  nests 
to  be  fished  in  by  issuing  further  licences. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this 
council  petition  the  hon.  Leslie  Frost,  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  to: 

1.  Establish  a  provincial-federal  depart- 
ment of  fisheries  for  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
investigate,  regulate  and  replenish  the  fish- 
ing in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Georgian  Bay. 

2.  Reopen  the  fish  hatcheries  to  restock 
the  Great  Lakes  with  fish  which  have  been 
raised  to  a  size  capable  of  withstanding  the 
predaciousness  of  other  species. 

3.  Raise  the  dimensions  of  all  nets  to 
4.5  inches,  and  immediately  thus  stopping 
the  further  depletion  of  fish  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

4.  Bar  up  all  pond  net  licences  and 
stop  reissuing  of  all  further  pond  net 
licences. 

5.  Enforce  new  regulations  calling  for 
closed  seasons  for  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
in  line  with  government  policy  in  other 
waters,  and  enforce  "no  fishing"  on  known 
spawning  beds. 

6.  Employ,  in  this  new  systematic 
restocking  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  much 
labour  and  as  many  boats  as  possible  of 
fishermen  who  have  spent  their  lives  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  at  the  present  have  thou- 
sands of  dollars  tied  up  in  useless  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  the  end  of  the 
brief,  the  substance  of  it. 

But  I  might  say  that  was  given  by  the 
town  of  Thornbury  after  consultation  with  the 
commercial  fishermen  of  that  area. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  letters  endorsing 
this  brief  by  practically  all  of  the  smaller 
municipalities  in  my  area.  I  feel  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  serious  thought  put 
into  this  brief. 

One  thing  I  do  know  is  that  the  commercial 
fishermen  in  my  area— not  only  in  my  area 
but  in  the  surrounding  area— are  in  dire 
straits.  The  fish  have  gone  somewhere,  some- 
thing has  not  been  attended  to. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  told  us, 
this  afternoon,  that  our  biologists  have  been 
working  on  this,  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
look  after  the  situation.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  have  had  long  enough,  and  it 
is  high  time  they  came  up  with  some  of  the 
answers   and   tell   us   why   it   is   that  the   fish 


are  so  sadly  depleted  in  these  waters.  They 
should  tell  us  what  we  can  do  about  it  to 
start  to  get  this  great  industry  on  a  firm  basis 
once  again. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East  that  I,  too,  have  had 
various  associations  with  the  hon.  Minister 
and  the  staff  of  his  department.  In  every 
instance,  I  have  been  treated  very,  very  cordi- 
ally, and  I  wish  to  thank  him  now  for  the 
kindness  with  which   I  have  been  received. 

Vote  1001   agreed  to. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  in 
congratulating  and  commending  the  hon.  Min- 
ister on  the  way  he  has  taken  over  this 
department.  I  agree  with  him,  too,  that  since 
the  hon.  Minister  is  a  native  of  northern 
Ontario,  he  understands  our  problems.  Now 
I  hope  that  he  continues  to  understand  them, 
and  that  when  delegations  from  some  of  the 
smaller  areas  come  to  visit  him,  he  will  treat 
them  as  a  northerner. 

Now,  in  Nipissing,  it  was  the  rich  stands 
of  pine  that  brought  the  settlers  to  that  area 
early,  and  the  lumbering  industry  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  important  industries  of  my 
riding.  It  has  changed  somewhat  in  recent 
years,  of  course,  from  the  great  timber  that 
used  to  be  floated  down  the  Ottawa,  but  it 
is  still  an  important  one,  what  with  the 
Abitibi  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  the  Johns-Manville 
at  North  Bay,  Guelph  Plywood  at  Mattawa, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  lumber  mills. 

Naturally  I  am  interested  in  them  and  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  who  work  in  them. 

One  of  the  arguments,  as  mentioned  here 
today,  is  the  logging  tax.  It  is  held  by  the 
industry  as  a  double  tax— the  tax  on  the 
producers  of  the  logs  and  also  the  processors 
of  the  logs,  and  it  is  said  that  now  it  is 
cheaper  to  import  logs.  Another  thing  is  that, 
in  the  opinion  particularly  of  those  in  the 
lumber  mills— of  which  there  are  hundreds 
throughout  the  country,  not  only  in  this 
province  but  all  over  Canada— that  we  need 
more  research.  It  is  said  in  the  industry  that 
we  are  having  very,  very  heavy  competition 
from  the  southern  United  States  not  because 
of  the  cheaper  labour  there,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  methods  of  production  are 
much  better  than  we  have  in  our  country, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  able  to  sell  at  less. 

I  remember  years  ago,  when  I  was  doing  a 
little  newspaper  work  on  the  side— I  think  I 
mentioned  this  before— attending  a  conference 
of  all  the  forest  officials  in  northern  Ontario. 
The  chief  speaker,  on  one  of  the  afternoons,. 
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was  the  dean  of  forestry  at  the  Ontario  school 
of  forestry. 

And  he  told  those  who  attended  of  the 
great  work  that  was  being  done  and  had 
been  done  for  years— in  fact,  for  centuries— in 
Europe,  in  regard  to  forest  management.  He 
mentioned  also,  something  that  has  been 
mentioned  time  and  time  again,  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  certain  sections  of  the  province,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  forest  lands  only.  I 
mention,  with  due  respect  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer),  that  there  are 
certain  areas  in  the  Muskoka  country  that 
should  be  forest  lands  only,  and  the  sub- 
marginal  farm  lands  should  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  timber.  Most  of  these 
submarginal  lands  are  within  easy  reach  of 
the  markets  and  areas  of  our  established  mills. 

I  also  touch  a  moment  on  access  roads, 
many  of  which  are,  of  course,  put  in  there 
by  the  lumber  men  to  get  out  the  logs. 
Later  on,  as  the  timber  is  cut  out,  these 
roads  become  approaches  to  areas  of  settle- 
ment. 

Now,  I  suggest  strongly  that  when  agree- 
ments are  made  with  these  companies  on 
these  access  roads,  it  be  agreed  that  they  be 
made  up  to  standards  so  that  when  they  are 
returned  to  the  people,  it  will  be  easy  then  to 
put  them  into  our  own  road  systems,  either 
a  development  road  or  a  secondary  road 
system. 

I  am  touching  again  on  a  great  industry 
of  my  riding  which  is  the  tourist  industry. 
Naturally,  we  are  most  interested  in  the 
game  and  fisheries  section  of  the  department. 
I  notice  in  dispatches,  and  in  my  own  paper, 
the  starvation  that  again  faces  our  deer. 
We  know  this  year  up  in  the  deer  section 
of  the  province  the  snow  is  very,  very  heavy. 
From  the  map  today  I  see  it  is  extreme. 

I  wonder  just  what  methods  are  being 
taken,  if  any,  so  that  the  deer  population 
of  this  province  does  not  face  starvation. 

Lastly,  the  hon.  Minister  said  just  the 
other  night,  in  that  great  symposium  on  Elliot 
Lake,  that  there  was  to  be  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  there.  I  notice  that  a  number  of  papers 
have  commented  on  that  statement.  I  point 
out,   as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 


Sopha)  pointed  out,  that  most  of  those 
involved  are  miners,  and  it  is  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  change  a  miner  to  a  pulp  and  paper 
worker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
The  question  I  have  will  probably  take  the 
hon.  Minister  just  a  minute  or  two  to  answer. 
I  am  asking  solely  out  of  curiosity's  sake, 
and  for  a  bit  of  information,  I  should  say.  I 
am  not  trying  to  put  the  hon.  Minister  on 
the  spot. 

How  many  Indians  were  or  are  employed 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests? 
And  the  second  question  is,  what  jobs  do  they 
hold? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
just  so  happens  that  I  have  the  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  hon.  member's  question, 
and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  it. 

We  have  11  Indians  who  are  on  the 
permanent  staff.  We  hire— and  have  for  quite 
a  number  of  years— about  150  casual  em- 
ployees. These  are  seasonal  employees,  who 
come  on  pretty  well  every  summer,  and 
during  the  heavy  fire  season  if  we  have 
some  bad  fires— or  any  fires  you  might  say— 
we  try  to  engage  as  many  Indians  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  we  have  had  as  many  as 
800  or  900  on  extra  fire-fighting  duties. 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  Indians  consists 
of  the  regular  duties  of  a  fire  ranger.  Some  of 
our  permanents  and  casuals  are  deputy  chief 
rangers  and  we  have  one  who  is  a  chief 
ranger.  Hon.  members  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
two  Indians  taking  the  course  at  the  forest 
ranger  school  this  year.  We  try  wherever 
possible  to  give  those  people  our  support  in 
providing  them  with  employment  that  they 
can  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  I  call  it  6  o'clock 
I  have  been  asked  to  notify  the  members 
that  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  govern- 
ment commissions  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow,  not  1  p.m.  as  was  indicated  in 
the  notices  on  the  members'  desks. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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Tuesday,  March  29,  1960 


8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

(continued) 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  if  I  were  to  take  a  few  moments 
of  the  time  of  the  House  to  attempt  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  and  comment  on  some 
of  the  matters  which  have  been  discussed 
by  hon.  members. 

The  matter  of  salaries  of  pilots  in  our  pro- 
vincial air  service  is  one  of  the  first  items 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren).  I  am  advised  that 
the  salaries  schedule  for  pilots  ranges  from 
$5,500  to  $6,600  per  year.  There  are  other 
benefits,  of  course,  which  go  with  the  job, 
and  the  pilot  is  not  engaged  in  that  work 
the  year  round.  In  most  cases  he  is  still 
provided  with  year-round  employment. 

The  hon.  members  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  applicants 
for  these  positions.  We  are  very  fortunate 
in  the  staff  of  pilots  we  have  in  the  air 
service.  They  are  very  excellently  trained 
men,  very  responsible,  and  I  have  had  occa- 
sion, during  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have 
been  Minister  of  this  department,  to  travel 
with  them  on  many,  many  occasions. 

The  matter  of  assisting  Indians  in  the  north 
country  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
to  us,  and  stands  high  in  our  responsibilities, 
realizing,  of  course,  that  the  Indians  are 
primarily  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  authority. 

However,  we  have  at  every  opportunity 
done  our  very  best  to  co-operate  with  the 
federal  people  and  with  the  Indians  in  the 
province,  in  the  hope  that  our  department 
could  be  of  service  to  them. 

Certainly  the  fur  management  plans,  which 
we  have  inaugurated  in  part  during  recent 
years,  we  feel  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Indians.  The  support  that  we  give  to 
the  trappers'  association,  with  the  fur  auction 
sales,  held  now  in  North  Bay,  have  proven 


quite  successful  and  seem  to  indicate  to  me 
that  we  are  doing  a  job  of  attempting  to 
provide  the  Indian  with  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

I  might  say,  though,  that  I  had  the  occasion 
last  year  to  go  into  the  north  country,  and 
I  was  very  much  disturbed  with  the  living 
conditions  under  which  I  found  some  of  the 
Indians  living.  My  office,  and  the  office  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion (Mrs.  Fairclough),  are  attempting  to 
arrange  conferences  between  our  several 
departments  which  may  give  our  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  greater  responsibility, 
and  greater  support,  in  the  work  that  we 
are  attempting  to  do  among  the  Indian  people, 
particularly  in  the  north  country. 

I  made  a  statement  this  afternoon  and, 
insofar  as  the  sale  of  Crown  land  was  con- 
cerned for  subdivision  purposes,  I  insisted 
that  the  lots  would  be  sold  only  on  subdivi- 
sion plans.  That  was  not  quite  right,  I  did 
not  intend  to  give  that  quite  that  strong, 
because  we  will  still  sell  individual  parcels 
where  it  is  found  practical  and  practicable 
to  do  so. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kenora  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  economics  of  the  timber 
industry,  and  I  am  in  accord  that  it  is 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
associate  its  taxation  policy  so  that  industry 
will  be  attracted  to  the  province,  and  will  be 
able  to  prosper,  provide  employment,  pay 
taxes,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  recommendations  which  he  has  made 
in  connection  with  a  new  dues  formula  is 
one  that  is  rather  difficult  to  analyze  at  the 
present  time.  But  we  will  bear  that  in  mind 
in  some  of  our  work  in  the  future,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  be  of  greater 
assistance  to  the  industry  in  providing  a  new 
dues  formula  which  may  take  care  of  the 
situation  such  as  he  described. 

In  some  areas,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
overmature  growth,  which  is  called  timber, 
on  which  the  operator  has  to  pay  the  full 
dues,  the  same  as  with  the  higher  grade 
lumber  and  pulpwood,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  points  which  was  made  this 
afternoon  would  lead  the  House  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  no  expansion  in  the  pulp 
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and  paper  and  timber  industry  in  the  province 
within  the  last  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are 
things  that  have  happened  during  the  last  10 
or  12  years. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Corporation  has  estab- 
lished a  mill  at  Red  Rock  which  has  high- 
speed modern  machinery,  increasing  the 
kraftboard  production  from  50,000  tons  to 
150,000  tons  per  annum,  and  newsprint  from 
20,000  tons  to  60,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company  has  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  neutral  sulphite  plant  requiring  an 
additional  20,000  cords,  and  also  the  installa- 
tion of  a  building  board  plant  to  meet  the 
demand  of  additional  fibre. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  has 
established  a  high-speed  newsprint  machine 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  3  paper  machines 
now  installed,  together  with  auxiliary  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  the  proposed  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  mill  requirements  of  140,000 
cords  per  annum. 

The  Ontario  Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  has  installed  additional  paper 
machines,  in  order  to  meet  the  annual  require- 
ment of  an  estimated  150,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  over  and  above  the  company's  present 
requirements. 

The  Dryden  Paper  Company  Limited  has 
doubled  its  capacity.  Two  new  mills  have 
been  established. 

The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Company 
completed  the  construction  of  a  ground 
wood  pulp  and  board  mill  near  North  Bay 
in  1955,  and  a  Crown  timber  licence  was 
granted  to  that  company. 

The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company 
converted  their  mill  at  Trenton,  in  1956, 
from  using  straw  to  using  wood.  The  annual 
requirement  will  be  approximately  50,000 
cords  per  annum,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of 
this  cordage  will  be  cut  from  Crown  lands 
and  the  rest  of  it  from  privately  owned  lands. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kenora,  in  speaking 
of  the  Indian  problem  in  the  north  country, 
suggested  that  a  co-operative  arrangement  of 
some  kind  might  be  gone  into  that  would 
provide  a  group  of  Indians  with  a  timber 
limit  on  which  they  could  work.  Actually, 
this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion by  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  northwestern  Ontario  for 
some  time,  and  so  the  suggestion  is  not  new. 

We  have  to  deal,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
with  the  federal  Indian  affairs  branch  repre- 


sentatives and  many  of  these  things  take  time. 
However,  we  are  certainly  very  much  aware 
of  the  situation,  and  are  attempting  to  do 
our  very  best  to  set  a  programme  for  it 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  Indians  in  the 
province. 

It  was  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  the  fur 
royalties  should  not  be  based  on  a  per  pelt 
basis  but  should  be  based  on  the  amount  of 
sale  or  value  of  the  furs.  The  royalty  on 
beavers  was  $2  in  the  late  1940's,  it  was 
reduced  to  $1.50  and  again  to  $1,  which  is 
the  present  royalty,  as  the  price  of  beaver 
pelts  went  down.  Royalties  on  other  furs 
have  been  reduced  also. 

Fur  farming,  like  sheep  ranching,  is  free 
enterprise,  and  the  balance  is  an  economic 
one,  a  matter  of  cost  and  profit.  Mink, 
which  is  the  standard  fur  farm  animal, 
requires  much  ability  and  experience  to  pro- 
duce. The  standard  food  is  horsemeat,  whale, 
fish  and  especially  processed  foods.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  scarcity  of  fur  farms  in  northwestern 
Ontario  is  perhaps  that  the  fur  farmers  find 
it  more  profitable  to  be  located  in  southern 
Ontario,  bearing  in  mind  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  industry. 

Great  stress  was  paid  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  of  reforestation  and 
regeneration,  and  we  also  in  the  department 
are  very  much  interested— and  very  much  con- 
cerned with— the  general  reforestation  and 
regeneration  programme.  My  advisors  are 
indeed  highly  trained  technical  people  in  the 
field  of  forestry  and  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  so  on,  and  have  given  this  subject  very 
great  thought  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  advisory  committee  to  the  Minister 
have,  in  recent  months,  gone  into  a  very  com- 
plete study  of  this  whole  question  of  reforesta- 
tion and  regeneration  and  the  matter  of 
regeneration  standards.  They  advise  me  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  technical  problem,  to  set 
standards  of  regeneration. 

With  the  limited  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
the  subject,  I  must  agree.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  possible  to  set  very  definite  standards 
in  connection  with  a  subject  that  is  as 
dependent  as  this  is  on  varying  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  large  territory  covered  by 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  will  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  will  have  used  the  facilities  of  the  nur- 
series which  we  have  in  this  province  and  will 
have  planted  trees,  wherever  necessary,  on 
the  areas  that  are  within  our  care,  custody 
and  control  at  the  present  time,  and  others 
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that  revert  back  to  the  Crown  from  time  to 
time. 

We  are  building  up  two  new  large  nur- 
series in  northern  Ontario  and,  with  the  other 
nurseries  which  we  have  in  operation,  we 
are  able  to  plant  all  the  trees  which  we 
are  producing  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
are  planting  them  to  good  advantage. 

I  would  hope  that  by  another  few  years, 
we  would  have  increased  our  nursery  produc- 
tion to  possibly  100  million  trees  instead  of 
the  60  million  or  so  which  we  will  be  pro- 
ducing this  year  and  next  year. 

There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into 
that  also.  I  am  told  by  the  specialists  in 
that  field  that  last  year  was  not  a  good  year 
to  collect  tree  seed,  and  therefore  our  plans 
may  be  retarded  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  not  have  the  seed  available  in  the 
nurseries. 

This  whole  subject  of  reforestation  and 
regeneration  is  one  which  we  are  not  losing 
sight  of  in  any  way  and  we  hope  that,  within 
the  foreseeable  future,  we  will  develop  the 
programme  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
timber  licencees  and  to  the  province  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  trees  which  are 
being  produced  in  our  nurseries  are  being 
planted  to  good  advantage,  and  we  are 
making  progress  in  additional  nurseries,  as  I 
have  said. 

Some  mention  was  made  about  the  very 
important  area  of  Ontario  known  as  Tiny 
marsh.  This  area  of  Tiny  marsh  is  located 
northwest  of  Barrie  near  the  town  of  Elmvale. 
It  has  been  a  conservation  project  of  the 
Humber  gun  club,  supported  by  the  Ontario 
federation  of  anglers  and  hunters,  for  some 
time. 

The  history  of  Tiny  marsh  is  that,  at 
one  time,  it  was  a  marsh  and  that  is  how  it 
got  its  name.  But  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  it  was  decided  by  the  owners  of  that 
area  that  the  marsh  should  be  drained.  Under 
legislation  in  effect  at  that  time,  a  drainage 
programme  was  undertaken  and  the  marsh 
was  drained. 

The  officials  of  my  department  and  myself 
recognize  the  value  of  wet  lands  to  the 
province  of  Ontario,  both  in  the  maintenance 
of  water  levels  and  in  their  effect  of  providing 
habitat  for  wildlife.  We  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  we  will  be  able  to  complete  an 
inventory  survey  of  all  the  wet  land  area  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  which 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  programmes 
of  wet  land  acquisition  and  maintenance.  We 
have,  some  months  ago,  instructed  our  district 


foresters— and  we  have  22  of  them  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— to  make  a  survey  of  their 
own  districts  to  advise  us  what  areas  they 
think  might  be  suitable  as  wet  land  projects. 

As  I  said  this  afternoon,  Tiny  marsh  is 
not  the  end  of  all  ends,  it  is  not  number  one 
on  a  priority  which  we  might  draw  up,  so  the 
reason  that  it  has  not  been  developed  so  far 
is  quite  apparent.  There  are  some  great 
problems.  A  number  of  factors  have  not 
been  very  widely  publicized,  including 
statements  such  as  those  that  appear  on  this 
pamphlet. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  that. 
Perhaps  many  hon.  members  have  already 
seen  it. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  I  think  that 
we  must  pay  some  attention  to,  and  I,  as 
the  responsible  Minister  in  this  department, 
have  to  bear  these  things  in  mind. 

Firstly,  the  township  has  offered  to  transfer, 
at  a  nominal  sum,  an  area  lying  within 
Tiny  marsh  for  wet  land  development.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  restore  the  marsh,  flooding 
is  necessary,  and  this  would  roughly  cover, 
or  directly  affect,  drainage  upon  twice  this 
area.  We  would  have  to  purchase  the 
remainder  at  a  cost  as  yet  undetermined. 

Secondly,  aside  from  this,  the  draining  of 
Tiny  marsh  affected  the  sub-surface  soil 
moisture  in  farms  further  up  the  water  shed. 
Farm  owners  there  have  paid  for  this  drain- 
age system,  and  have  a  vested  interest  in  it 
under  law.  They  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  some  acceptable  means. 

In  spite  of  the  publicity  that  this  project 
has  received,  there  is  as  yet  no  firm  figure 
on  which  our  financial  estimates  can  be  based. 

I  think  hon.  members  would  agree  that  the 
commencement  of  a  major  project,  without 
any  idea  of  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost, 
would  be  most  unwise. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  engage  an  indepen- 
dent firm  of  engineering  consultants  to  study 
and  report  on  this  project.  On  the  basis 
of  such  a  report,  I  can  base  a  proper  decision. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Tiny  marsh  is 
only  one  of  many  potentially  valuable  wet 
land  acquisitions.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not, 
jeopardize  the  larger  problem  by  entering  into 
this  project  without  a  complete  knowledge 
of  what  is  involved.  Perhaps  I  would  agree 
that  the  original  drainage  scheme  was  ill 
advised,  but  I  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
enter  a  restoration  scheme  until  I  can  foresee 
the  final  effect. 

Let  me  assure  hon.  members  that  the 
matter  of  Tiny  marsh  will  be  dealt  with  in 
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due  course  of  time,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  settlement  that  we  make  of  the  requests 
that  have  been  proposed  to  us  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people  who  are  pressing  us  so 
strongly  to  undertake  this. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  remembered  is 
that,  although  some  of  the  owners  in  the 
vicinity  have  said  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  department  or  with 
the  Crown,  there  are  other  owners  who  are 
inclined  to  be  claims  conscious,  and  they 
have  made  certain  claims  upon  the  munici- 
pality in  the  past.  Hon.  members  can  rest 
assured  that  they  would  certainly  continue 
to  press  those  claims  if  the  Crown  were  to 
be  the  owner  of  this  very  fine  piece  of  real 
estate. 

Much  has  been  said  this  afternoon  about 
the  commercial  fisheries  and  problems  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay. 

We,  in  our  department,  recognize  that  the 
commercial  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  have 
undergone  great  changes  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  experts  in  my  department  know 
the  reasons  for  many  of  these  changes.  The 
lamprey  migrated  through  the  Welland  Canal 
to  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and  were  largely, 
if  not  altogether,  responsible  for  destroying 
the  lake  trout  in  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  making  great  inroads  on  them 
in  Lake  Superior. 

The  smelt  which  were  introduced  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  many  years  ago 
have  migrated  into  all  the  Great  Lakes  and 
have  established  very  large  populations. 

The  alewife,  introduced  into  Lake  Ontario 
in  the  1860's,  has  recently  gained  access 
through  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  and  is  establishing  itself  in  Erie, 
Huron  and  Michigan. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions within  the  lakes,  quite  apart  from  the 
fish  population,  resulting  from  clearing  of 
the  land,  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  their 
tributary  streams.  These  land-use  changes 
have  brought  about  very  great  changes  in  the 
spawning  and  feeding  areas  of  the  fish. 

Two  quite  notable  changes  in  fish  popula- 
tion, resulting  from  this  cause,  have  been 
the  complete  disappearance  of  Atlantic 
salmon,  once  so  abundant  in  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of 
sturgeon. 

Many  fishermen  have  recognized  the  need 
for  changes,  but  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  fishing  on  a  relatively  sound 
basis.     Other   fishermen   have   perhaps    been 


reluctant  to   introduce   changes   and   innova- 
tions. 

Now  the  federal-provincial  and  state 
governments  on  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  recognized  these  changing  con- 
ditions, and  are  taking  vigorous  action  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  industry.  An 
international  convention  was  entered  into  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1955,  with 
a  commission  having  the  following  duties: 

First,  to  formulate  a  research  programme 
or  programmes  designed  to  determine  the 
need  for  measures  to  make  possible  the  maxi- 
mum sustained  productivity,  of  any  stock  of 
fish,  in  the  convention  area  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  is  of  common 
concern  to  the  fisheries  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  determine 
what  measures  are  best  adapted  for  such 
purpose. 

Second,  to  co-ordinate  research  made  pur- 
suant to  such  programmes  and,  if  necessary, 
to  undertake  such  research  itself. 

Third,  to  recommend  appropriate  measures 
to  the  contracting  parties  on  the  basis  of 
the  findings  of  such  research  programmes. 

Fourth,  to  formulate  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive programme  for  the  purpose  of 
eradicating  or  minimizing  the  sea  lamprey 
populations  in  the  convention  area. 

Fifth,  to  publish  or  authorize  the  publica- 
tion of  scientific  and  other  information 
obtained  by  the  commission  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties. 

As  hon.  members  can  see,  one  of  their 
responsibilities  is  to  bring  the  lamprey  under 
control  if  possible,  and  when  such  control  is 
realized  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well- 
planned  programme,  even  now  underway,  to 
re-establish  the  lake  trout  populations  in  the 
upper  Great  Lakes. 

The  research  programme  includes  scientists 
from  both  federal  governments  and  the 
various  states  and  the  province  of  Ontario, 
working  in  the  closest  co-operation.  One 
of  the  research  objectives  is  to  establish 
gear  to  be  used  by  the  industry  to  take  the 
fish  by  more  economic  means. 

Another  objective  of  the  research  is  to 
determine  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  on 
a  profitable  basis,  those  species  of  fish  which 
at  present  have  a  secondary  economic  value. 

Still  another  objective  of  the  research  pro- 
gramme is  to  study  possible  ways  and  means 
of  maintaining  or  improving  the  population 
of  species  which  have  high  commercial  value. 
This  research  is  being  carried  out  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  fishermen  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes. 
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It  is  my  intention  to  have  departmental 
officers  in  still  closer  association  with  the 
fishermen  themselves,  in  order  to  keep  them 
well  advised  on  the  work  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  department,  and  to  have  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  fisher- 
men's problems. 

I  know  that  hon.  members  will  all  recognize 
it  would  be  as  impossible  to  bring  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lakes,  respecting  their  fisheries, 
back  to  conditions  existing  100  to  150  years 
ago,  as  it  would  be  to  return  the  conditions 
on  land  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
along  their  tributary  streams,  back  to  their 
primeval  forest  conditions  existing  at  that 
time. 

We  must  recognize  these  changes  in  the 
fishery,  which  have  been  occurring  so  rapidly 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  do  what  we  can 
to  assist  the  fishing  industry  in  accommodating 
itself  to  these  changing  conditions. 

These  changing  conditions,  of  course, 
include  the  drastic  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  marketing,  similar  to  that  confronted 
by  agriculture,  where  the  economics  of 
marketing  is  tied  up  with  the  demand  of  the 
housewife  for  packing  of  at  least  partially 
processed  foods,  a  far  cry  from  a  few  years 
ago  when  fish  was  largely  sold  in  the  raw 
or,  at  best,  was  subjected  to  a  simple  process 
of  salting. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is 
rather  clear,  from  the  report  which  I  received 
from  the  biologists  and  the  research  scientists 
working  on  this  programme,  that  we  are  in  a 
long-term  cycle  of  temperature  rise,  and  a 
rise  of  only  a  few  degrees  over  50  or  100 
years  has  a  definite  effect  on  fisheries.  Sedi- 
mentation, soil  use,  navigation,  dredging  for 
navigation  as  in  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
River  areas  and  harbours,  dredging  of  gravel 
beds,  oil  and  gas  wells,  pollution,  and  so 
forth  are  all  readily  discernible  changes. 
These  changes  are  evident  to  even  the  lay 
public,  in  such  places  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
the  whole  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  from 
Toronto  to  Hamilton,  and  down  to  St. 
Catharines  and  the  Niagara  River— which  area 
comes  under  the  influence  of  vast  industrial 
development  on  adjacent  land— Long  Point 
Bay,  the  other  bays  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
whole  west  end  of  Lake  Erie— into  which  the 
Maumee  and  Detroit  Rivers  empty  daily 
loads  of  foreign  matter.  So,  all  the  way  up 
the  shores  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  these  changes 
—so  obvious  in  the  smaller  portions  of  the 
lakes— spread  out,  in  effect,  into  the  com- 
plete beds  of  all  the  lakes  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Lake  Superior. 


The  changes  in  the  economics  of  the  fishery 
are  of  prime  importance,  and  extend  to  the 
retailer  and  the  housewife.  It  would  appear 
that  the  small  independent  fishing  units  are 
at  a  very  severe  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  the  larger  fishing  outfits,  which  deal 
in  large  quantities,  and  partially  process,  and 
in  some  cases  completely  process,  their  prod- 
uce for  the  retail  markets. 

The  research  schemes  working  in  Ontario 
waters  on  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  and 
Superior  are  integrated  by  the  Ontario  and 
federal  governments.  Their  findings,  relative 
to  conditions  affecting  the  fisheries,  are  being 
made  available  as  a  background  to  better 
understanding  the  present  trend  in  the  fish- 
eries. 

There  are  similar  research  schemes  work- 
ing on  the  American  side  of  the  lakes,  and 
their  information  is  integrated  with  that  of 
the  Canadian  workers,  through  the  interna- 
tional Great  Lakes  fisheries  commission. 

There  is  then,  from  this  research  programme 
and  from  our  own  continuous  statistical 
analysis  of  the  situation,  a  fund  of  information 
which  can  and  should  be  made  available  to 
the  fishery  industry  on  a  more  orderly  basis 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Now,  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  we  have 
to  work  as  closely  as  we  possibly  can  with 
the  industry,  in  discussions  of  their  problems, 
providing  them  with  whatever  information 
is  available  to  us  from  these  various  sources. 

Recently,  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a 
delegation  headed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  come  to  me  with 
representatives  of  the  fishery  industry  in  the 
areas  which  they  represent. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  which  we 
had,  and  as  a  result  of  many  conferences 
which  I  personally  have  had  with  other 
representatives  of  commercial  fishermen's 
organizations,  and  the  visits  which  I  have 
made  into  the  lake  areas  myself,  with  officials 
of  my  department  and  experts  on  our  staff, 
we  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to  make 
another  attempt  to  assist  the  fisheries  industry. 
We  will  do  this  by  placing,  as  a  prime 
responsibility  of  the  two  men  who  head  the 
commercial  fisheries  division  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife  branch,  Mr.  Werner  and  Mr. 
Brubacher,  to  work  in  still  greater  co-opera- 
tion through  our  district  offices  in  those  areas 
involved. 

These  two  men  have  great,  intimate  and 
broad  familiarity  with  the  industry.  They 
are  going  to  undertake  to  meet  regularly  with 
the  representatives  of  the  fisheries  industry 
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to  make  available  to  them  all  information 
which  we  have  on  each  of  the  lakes.  They 
will  prepare  brief  reports,  documenting  this 
information,  and  hold  meetings  with  groups 
of  fishermen,  discussing  the  present  situation 
in  the  light  of  all  the  information  which  both 
the  fishermen  and  ourselves  have. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  fishermen  have  much 
information  because  they  have  lived  on  the 
lakes  for,  we  might  say,  generations.  I  am 
not  by  any  means  omitting  the  consideration 
of  the  information  and  statistics  which  they 
have.  These  are  no  doubt  of  great  value  to 
us,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  people— the  biolo-i 
gists  and  the  experts  and  the  scientists  work- 
ing on  this— are  well  aware  of  the  great  value 
and  the  contribution  that  these  representatives 
of  the  fisheries  industries  can  make  to  us  in 
our  studies  of  this  problem. 

I  might  show  hon.  members  some  of  the 
reports  which  came  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
Here  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  commission  in  printed  form,  it  is 
available  if  hon.  members  would  advise  us 
that  they  would  like  to  have  it.  We  would 
be  glad  to  make  it  available  to  any  hon. 
members  who  would  be  interested. 

I  certainly  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  problems  which  the  people  involved 
in  the  fisheries  industry  are  going  through.  I 
only  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  give  to 
our  department,  and  to  our  officials,  their 
continued  co-operation  in  the  hope  that, 
between  ourselves  and  the  people  involved  in 
the  industry,  we  can  come  up  with  some 
solutions  to  some  of  their  problems  which 
will  be  of  value  to  them  in  continuing  this 
very  important  industry. 

When  we  look  at  the  statistical  report  of 
the  amount  of  fish  taken  from  the  various 
lakes  over  a  period  of  years,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  cyclical  production  because 
the  production  varies.  It  is  never  constant. 
How  we  can  arrange  to  have  a  constant 
production  of  a  certain  species  of  fish  in  a 
certain  body  of  water,  where  we  have  no 
control  over  many,  many  of  the  factors  which 
affect  the  life  of  the  fish,  is  a  great  problem. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
subject  to  go  to  a  subject  which  was  raised 
this  afternoon  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  involving  the  Dog 
Lake  land  swap. 

I  explained  to  him  this  afternoon,  as  I  did 
some  weeks  ago  when  I  replied  to  a  question 
placed  on  the  order  paper— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this— that  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  my  predecessor  as  Minister 


of  Lands  and  Forests,  Mr.  Clare  Mapledoram, 
had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  situation 
which  existed  with  regard  to  the  planting  of 
trees  on  this  piece  of  privately  owned  land, 
owned  by  Mr.  Lehtinen. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Mapledoram  for  many 
years  and  I  consider  that  when  I  ask  him  a 
question  he  gives  me  a  straightforward  honest 
answer.  He  has  certainly  told  me  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  while  he  was  Minister. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  certainly  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

Now,  our  hon.  friend  from  York  South 
mentioned  that  we  had  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Lehtinen's  property  when  we 
planted  trees  on  it,  and  with  that  I  am 
inclined  to  agree.  I  do  agree.  But  we  were 
in  the  position  that  an  error  had  been  made 
by  our  staff  people  in  that  area,  and  we  had 
planted  very  valuable  trees  on  someone  else's 
property. 

Then  the  question  was— should  we  leave 
the  trees  there,  should  we  plow  them  under, 
or  should  we  try  to  retrieve  some  of  our  losses 
by  making  a  deal  to  purchase  the  property? 

And  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  representa- 
tives of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
who  went  to  the  owner  and  said:  "Mister,  we 
made  a  mistake,  we  would  like  to  deal  with 
you,  can  we  make  a  deal,  an  arrangement  of 
some  kind,  whereby  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  own  the  65,000  trees  which  we 
have  planted  on  your  property?" 

Now,  when  I  analyzed  this,  when  it  came 
to  my  desk,  based  upon  the  recommendation 
made  by  at  least  5  top  officers  in  my  depart- 
ment, I  accepted  the  recommendation  which 
they  made,  that  we  should  deal  with  the 
matter  in  the  manner  which  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  House.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  that  again. 

But  I  would  suggest  respectfully  to  my  hon. 
friend  for  York  South  that  we  have  explained 
all  of  this,  there  has  been  no  malfeasance 
in  any  way,  and  these  are  things  that,  I 
suppose,  sometimes  could  happen  even  in 
private  business. 

I  personally  experienced  a  similar  occasion, 
when  a  party  built  a  house  partly  on  land 
which  I  owned,  and  I  did  not  find  out  about 
it  until  some  years  later— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  a  party  came  to  see  me  and  inquired 
if  I  would  sell  my  lot.  When  I  went  to 
show  him  the  lot,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
the  owner  of  the  property  abutting  my  lot 
had  built  a  house  partly  on  my  land.  Now, 
what  was  I  going  to  do  about  that? 

I  went  to  the  owner  of  the  house  and  we 
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made  a  deal  whereby  I  deeded  certain  por- 
tions of  my  lot  to  him  and  now  his  house 
is  built  on  property  which  he  owns. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Did  the  hon. 
Minister  get  the  compensation  this  fellow 
got? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  got  the  compensa- 
tion, my  dear  hon.  friend.  It  was  all  clearly 
explained  and  it  was  printed  in  Hansard  and 
the  hon.  member  can  follow  it.  If  he  would 
like  to  see  the  documents  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  show  them  to  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  did  very  well  in  that 
deal.  I  imagine  he  hopes  the  department 
makes  a  lot  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Oh,  they 
are  just  naturally  suspicious. 

Mr.  Bryden:    Time  will  tell,  time  will  tell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  care  to  check  the  factors  which  we 
have  used,  in  analyzing  the  value  of  the 
property  which  we  purchased  and  the  prop- 
erty which  we  sold,  I  might  say  we  would  do 
that  with  anybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  I  explained  this  afternoon,  undeveloped 
summer  resort  land  is  sold  at  $1  per  foot,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  to  Mr.  Lehtinen 
or  someone  else.  That  is,  undeveloped  land. 
Now,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
developed  subdivision  land  and  undeveloped 
land  on  Dog  Lake  in  northern  Ontario. 

Then,  on  top  of  the  bargain— and  this  is 
one  factor  which  we  did  not  use  in  analyzing 
the  values  involved— Mr.  Lehtinen  had  a  very 
good  stone  well  on  his  property  and  unfortu- 
nately we,  in  arranging  to  plant  this  piece  of 
land,  went  to  the  trouble  of  filling  in  the 
well.  Now,  some  hon.  members  may  know 
how  much  it  costs  to  dig  a  stone  well,  and 
we  did  not  give  Mr.  Lehtinen  any  credit  for 
the  well  located  on  his  property  which  we 
ruined. 

Then  my  hon.  friend  for  York  South  also 
took  occasion  today  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  land  leased  by  the  Crown  to  timber  licen- 
cees  and  the  control  which  they  have  over 
roads.  The  particular  case  in  point  is  that 
involving  the  Jim  Mathieu  Lumber  Company 
at  Sapawe  in  northwestern  Ontario.  This 
company  has,  for  some  years,  held  a  timber 
licence  from  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Now,  basically  they  are  in  the  same  position 
as  an  ordinary  tenant  or  a  licencee.  And  a 
tenant,  I  would  suggest  to  hon.  members,  is 


entitled  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  property  as  long  as  he  maintains  the 
conditions  in  the  lease.  He  is  entitled  to 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  party  involved 
resided  on  a  piece  of  land,  a  mining  claim, 
located  in  an  area  beyond  the  Mathieu 
Lumber  Company  limits  and,  in  order  to  get 
to  his  land,  he  proceeded  to  use  the  private 
road  built  and  paid  for  by  the  Mathieu 
Lumber  Company.  This  road,  by  the  way, 
goes  through  the  mill  yard,  so  Mr.  Mathieu 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  this 
party  would  please  not  go  through  the  mill 
yard  after  a  certain  hour  at  night. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
this  would  be  a  natural  requirement,  where 
strangers  were  going  through  one's  property 
which  was  not  in  operation  during  the  night. 

Insofar  as  the  school  was  concerned,  the 
party  involved  had  no  reason  to  refuse  the 
children  of  this  other  owner  to  attend  the 
school,  and  I  am  told  that  The  Department 
of  Education  settled  that  matter  very  quickly. 

It  is  a  problem  which  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  where  the 
licencee  builds  roads  and  uses  them  for  the 
purpose  of  the  operation  of  his  business  and 
therefore,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
particularly  at  times  of  the  year  when  the 
timber  operations  are  underway  and  hauling 
projects  are  underway,  it  is  important  that 
the  general  public  be  not  allowed  on  those 
roads. 

I  have  a  very  important  announcement 
to  make.  Detroit  1,  Leafs  0.  That  will 
improve  shortly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
is  more  right  on  some  of  the  other  things 
than  he  is  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  Opposition  always 
have  everything  wrong.  Why,  when  Stanley 
and  Mahovlich  get  together,  that  is  going 
to   change. 

Discussion  took  place  this  afternoon  about 
certain  fish  hatcheries.  The  hatchery  at 
Southampton  was  a  lake  trout  hatchery  and, 
because  of  the  water  supply  not  being  of  the 
proper  temperature,  it  was  found,  after  some 
years,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  close  that 
hatchery.  There  is  also  the  other  problem 
which  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  and 
that  was  the  shortage  of  lake  trout  eggs. 

In  Collingwood  the  white  fish  hatchery  has 
been  closed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  white- 
fish  eggs. 

The  Point  Edward  hatchery  at  Sarnia  is 
a  pickerel  hatchery,  which  was  closed  because 
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the  hatchery  at  Kingsdale  is  large  enough  to 
supply  the  requirement. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  trout  hatchery,  the 
renovated  trout  hatchery  at  Tarentorus,  is 
large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
area. 

The  only  other  comment  I  would  like  to 
make  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Niagara  escarpment.  I 
understand  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
the  Ontario  parks  integration  board,  to  be 
considered  by  them,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  too  grandiose  a  scheme 
for  the  parks  integration  board  to  consider, 
and  for  the  province  to  consider,  for  the 
establishment   of  a  provincial  park. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  (Mr.  Edwards)  has  said,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  this  property  were 
within  the  Crown,  but  it  would  be  desirable 
also,  one  might  say,  for  many  other  pieces  of 
property  in  the  province  to  remain  in  the 
Crown.  If  that  were  the  case,  there  might 
be  a  very  different  development  take  place  in 
Ontario  than  has  actually  taken  place. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  hon.  members 
who  this  afternoon  took  occasion  to  express 
their  thanks  to  me  for  services  rendered,  not 
by  myself  necessarily,  but  by  the  officials  and 
the  staff  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  I  hope  that  we  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  individual 
estimates. 

On  vote  1001: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  an  explanation  regarding 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Minister, 
travelling  and  incidental  expenses,  $5,000. 
Now,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  firstly 
what  the  nature  of  this  particular  committee 
is;  and  secondly,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
number  of  times  the  committee  has,  in  fact, 
met. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  I  can  give  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  informa- 
tion in  a  moment.  Did  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  ask  me  for  the  names  on  that 
committee? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  for  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  committee  is 
appointed  in  accordance  with  a  section  in 
The   Public   Lands   Act.      I   believe   it   came 


about  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  report  of 
1947,  when  it  was  felt  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  committee,  composed  of  people 
representative  of  different  factions,  that  would 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  to  advise  the  Minister 
on  subjects  that  might  be  referred  to  the 
committee  by  the  Minister.  So,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  operating  for  some  years.  The 
committee  meets  regularly  monthly. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dean 
Sisam,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a  well-known  expert 
in  his  specialized  field;  and  then  there  are  8 
other  members  on  the  committee,  a  committee 
of  9  altogether.  It  is  representative  of 
industry,  labour  and  mining.  Also  Major- 
General  Howard  Kennedy,  who  is  a  consulting 
engineer,  is  a  member  of  the  committee.  And 
we  have,  for  instance,  Mr.  Frank  Cortwright, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  conservation 
council  of  Ontario,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  also  has  powers  to  appoint 
subcommittees  to  study  certain  subjects,  and 
in  between  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
there  are  many  subcommittees  meeting  and 
studying  different  subjects  which  have  been 
referred  to  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  As  a  supplementary 
question,  is  this  the  committee  through  which 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  deals  with  the 
hon.  Minister,  or  makes  its  representations 
known  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  connection  with 
licences  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  With  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  no,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  touching  on  several  things  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  reported  on  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions tonight,  I  will  deal  with  them  in  reverse 
order.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  biologists 
in  his  department,  there  are  those  who  have 
practical  training,  who  are  very,  very  valu- 
able. 

In  connection  with  Tiny  marsh,  I  was  at 
the  committee  in  which  Rusty  Moran,  who 
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gave  the  brief  for  his  group,  spoke,  and  I 
understood  that  for  a  number  of  years  that 
particular  problem  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  department.  I  am 
rather  surprised  now  that  it  is  going  to 
be  the  subject  of  very  great  and  special 
studies. 

Lastly,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  the 
sale  of  Crown  lands?  In  my  particular  area, 
there  is  a  subdivision  in  which  a  number  of 
veterans  live— it  is  on  the  Temiskaming  high- 
way—near the  village  of  Thome. 

It  was  a  subdivision  set  up  by  veterans, 
and  a  King's  highway  runs  close  by  the 
subdivision.  But  their  problem  is  in  relation 
to  how  they  are  going  to  get  to  the  King's 
highway.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  access 
road?  Is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  veterans 
themselves,  or  is  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
department  to  put  that  access  road  in,  so  that 
they  can  get  to  the  King's  highway?  It  was 
their  understanding,  and  my  understanding, 
in  regard  to  subdivisions  in  a  municipality, 
that  those  things  are  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  I  can  give  the  hon.  member  too  much 
information  about  this  matter  this  evening, 
because,  just  offhand,  I  do  not  remember  the 
particular  subdivision  that  he  is  inquiring 
about.  We  subdivided  something  like  1,800 
lots  last  year,  so  I  cannot  remember  all  the 
details  of  every  one  of  them. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that, 
if  the  subdivision  is  within  a  municipality  at 
the  present  time,  it  will  be  up  to  the  muni- 
cipality and  The  Department  of  Highways 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  regard 
to  access  to  the  highway. 

Otherwise,  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  local  residents 
to  form  a  statute  labour  board.  I  would 
think  that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  muni- 
cipal organization  in  that  village. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  just  in  the  bush,  that  is  all. 
A  group  of  veterans  decided— they  got  the 
Crown  land— it  is  in  the  bush  along  the  high- 
way towards  Temiskaming.  There  is  no 
municipality  there  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  would  the  hon. 
member  be  satisfied  if  we  were  to  make  a 
note  of  it?  We  will  get  him  the  information 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  leave  item  No.  1,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  say  a  word  about  the  matter  of 
water  safety.     I  know  that  water  safety  could 


go  into  several  different  departments,  but  I 
think  The  Department  of  Lands;  and  Forests 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
for  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  his  depart- 
ment, in  fostering  water  safety,  a  problem 
that  is  becoming  ever  more  acute  with  the 
great  growth  we  are  witnessing  in  pleasure 
boating  on  the  lakes  and  waterways  of  our 
province. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
educational  campaign  carried  on  by  his 
department  is  pointing  up  the  vital  importance 
of  safe  practices  in  the  recreational  pursuits 
of  boating  as  well  as  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  that 
has  been  before  the  House  this  session  will 
provide  the  machinery  to  set  aside  and  pre- 
serve Crown-owned  harbours,  in  inlets  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  inland  waters,  to  afford 
safe  anchorage  for  small  boats.  It  is  a  far- 
sighted  measure.  We  can  be  assured  that 
all  help  with  be  made   available. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  for  steps  that  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  portages  which  have  been  used 
down  through  the  years,  along  the  canoe 
routes  through  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the 
province. 

There  were  a  couple  of  quite  good  edi- 
torials in  the  paper  recently,  Mr.  Chairman. 
One  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  asks:  "Why 
not  licence  boat  drivers?"  It  says  this  sum- 
mer Canadian  families  will  own  an  estimated 
one  million  boats,  most  of  them  small,  most 
of  them  with  outboard  motors. 

That  is  the  reason  why  water  safety  has 
become  a  vital  matter,  as  vital  as  highway 
safety  was  only  30  years  ago.  In  the  confines 
of  our  lakes  and  rivers  this  summer,  there  will 
be  as  many  boats  as  there  were  cars  on  all  the 
streets  and  roads  of  Canada  in  1929.  The 
old-fashioned  belief  that  anybody  has  the 
natural  right  to  run  any  kind  of  boat,  and  do 
what  he  likes  with  it  anywhere,  is  a  pioneer 
notion,  washed  out  by  the  tremendous  boating 
boom  of  the  last  decade. 

The  law  has  long  required  that  cars  and 
drivers  be  licenced.  Logic  and  safety  sug- 
gest that  boats  and  their  drivers  should  now 
be  licenced.  Steps  have  been  taken  towards 
this.  All  boats  with  at  least  10  horsepower 
motor  must  now  have  a  permit,  and  the 
number  of  recent  regulations  apply  to  the 
carrying  in  boats  of  approved  lifejackets, 
specified  lights,  and  fire  extinguishers.  But 
so  far  there  has  been  no  firm  move  toward 
the  compulsory  examination  and  licencing  of 
boat  operators. 
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Speaking  in  Toronto  last  week,  G.  W. 
Stead,  director-general  of  the  marine  services 
branch  of  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port, said  that  the  department  was  toying 
with  the  idea  of  issuing  voluntary  drivers' 
permits  for  power-boat  operators.  A  volun- 
tary system  could  be  educative,  but  would 
not  be  an  effective  control. 

One  difficulty  is  that  control  in  navigation 
rests  with  the  federal  government,  not  with 
the  provinces.  Ottawa  has  no  machinery  to 
administer  a  widespread  licencing  system,  or 
even  to  police  all  the  waterways  of  Canada. 

A  federal-provincial  wildlife  conference 
held  in  Ottawa  last  summer  proposed  that 
the  provinces  be  granted  some  control  over 
outboard  and  inboard  motors  on  their  own 
waters.  This  is  reasonable.  The  federal  Small 
Vessel  Regulations  Act  of  1958  has  helped 
reduce  the  hazards  caused  by  careless  boaters. 
But  local  problems,  say  in  the  Kawartha 
Lakes,  can  best  be  handled  at  the  local  level, 
and  the  boat  driver  licencing  at  the  provincial 
level. 

A  prelude  to  licencing  is  to  teach  more  of 
Ontario's  power-boat  users  how  to  handle  the 
boat  and  the  rules  of  navigation.  Last  week 
the  Ontario  safety  league  launched  a  pro- 
gramme for  this  purpose,  using  the  excellent 
instruction  and  examination  offered  by  the 
Canadian  power  boats  squadron,  and  on  this 
we  may  be  able  to  lay  the  basis  on  which  a 
boat  operator  licencing  system  can  be 
established.   It  is   something  to  think  about. 

I  think  congratulations  are  in  order  not 
only  to  the  Ontario  safety  league,  but  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  many  other  fine  organizations  who 
are  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  water 
safety. 

There  was  another  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  recently.  It  said  that  more  than 
300  Ontario  residents  lost  their  lives  in  drown- 
ing mishaps  last  year.  Of  these,  55  died  as 
the   result   of  boating  accidents. 

The  sponsors  of  the  second  annual  Cana- 
dian boat  show  which  has  recently  been  on 
at  the  automotive  building,  at  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition  grounds,  came  up  with 
better  boating  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  this. 

Regulations  governing  the  boating  and 
operating  of  boats  have  been  tightened  in 
the  wake  of  numerous  and  multiple  boat 
tragedies.  But  the  public  as  a  whole,  intent 
on  the  joys  of  Canada's  wonderful  waterways, 
is  inclined  to  ignore  many  of  these  rules. 
Let  us  not  have  another  tragic  summer  on  and 
in  the  water.    Take  time  now  to   learn  the 


rules  of  water  safety.  The  boat  show  features 
safety  demonstrations  and  clinics;  also  there 
are  films  on  seamanship,  boat  maintenance 
and  safety. 

Safe  conduct  does  not  end  at  the  water's 
edge,  it  must  be  practiced  at  all  times.  Those 
who  enjoy  water  sports  will  do  themselves 
and  their  families  a  real  service  by  learning 
and  practicing  the  safety  rules. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  year  we 
have  talked  about  safety  on  the  waters,  and 
then  every  summer  we  read  of  the  tragic 
accidents  every  weekend,  where  boats  have 
been  overloaded  and  people  are  in  difficulty 
regardless  of  the  laws  and  the  regulations  that 
are  laid  down. 

Now  there  is  a  very  good  book,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, put  out  by  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port in  Ottawa,  entitled,  Safety  Afloat  for 
Owners  of  Small  Boats.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  kind  of  book  that  should  be  carried 
in  any  boat. 

For  example,  they  say,  just  as  rules  exist 
regarding  the  operation  of  cars  on  the  nation's 
highways,  a  similar  body  of  laws  has  been 
made  for  the  common  good  of  those  using  its 
waterways. 

The  federal  Department  of  Transport, 
through  its  board  of  steamship  inspection  in 
the  nautical  division  of  its  marine  services, 
is  responsible  for  the  regulations  dealing  with 
ships,  lifesaving,  fire-fighting  equipment,  fire 
prevention,  licencing  and  navigation.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  and  fortunately 
most  boat  owners  abide  by  the  regulations. 

Now,  I  do  know  that  our  own  Ontario 
provincial  police  help  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  where  they  can  on  the  waters 
of  Ontario.  But  I  also  realize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  matter  of  policing  is  a  large  one. 
I  know  many  of  the  hon.  members  have  been 
up  on  our  lakes  in  the  summertime,  and  I 
have  often  sat  on  the  shores  of  a  busy  lake 
on  the  weekend.  For  a  police  officer,  or 
several  officers,  to  go  out  actually  on  the  lake 
and  check  on  every  boat  that  is  there,  would 
be  an  impossibility,  and  I  just  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  to  that  would  be. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  children  driving  our  motor  boats  on 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  little  ones,  5  and  6  and 
7  years  old.  Now  we  lay  down  certain  rules 
and  regulations  about  drivers'  permits— to 
drive  an  automobile,  one  has  to  be  16. 

Mr.    Troy:     What   vote   are  we   on? 

Mr.  Cowling:    We  are  on  the  main  vote. 
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Mr.  Tray:    This  is  federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Cowling:    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Troy:    This  is  federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Cowling:  No,  I  am  going  to  finish 
up  by  saying  that  we  should  have  more  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Troy:    Oh. 

Mr.    Cowling:     Please    do    not    mind    me 
taking  up  a  little  time,  we  sit  here  by  the  hour 
and  listen  to  those  fine  chaps  in  the  Opposi- 
tion- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order. 
Mr.    Cowling:     Shall   we   go    ahead? 
Mr.  Chairman:  Proceed. 

Mr.  Troy:  Take  your  time,  my  hon.  friend, 
I  am  on  your  side  now. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Thanks  very  much.  We 
have  a  new  hon.  member  over  here.  That  is 
all  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  probably  all  have 
children,  grandchilden  or  friends,  little  ones 
we  know,  who  are  driving  these  outboard 
motors.  Should  they  be  actually  driving 
them  around  at  25  or  30  miles  an  hour  on 
the  crowded  lakes  and  rivers? 

Mr.  Troy:  No. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  sometimes  wonder  about 
that. 

Now,  the  federal  government  says  this,  and 
it  is  good.  Reckless  operation  comes  under 
the  minor  waters  navigation  regulations  which 
provide  fines  up  to  $200.  There  are  also 
regulations  covering  regattas  and  marine 
parades  to  insure  the  safety  of  participants 
and  others.  An  offence  here  may  bring  a 
fine  of  up  to  $500.  Information  concerning 
these  regulations  may  be  had  from  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  Now  it  just  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  province,  in 
co-operation  with  the  federal  government- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  On  Gren- 
adier Pond,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  it  is  good.  I  super- 
vised that  myself. 

Could  we  take  another  look  at  this  impor- 
tant phase?  I  know  we  are  setting  up  several 
select  committees  here  this  session,  and 
maybe  the  government  would  consider  setting 


up  a  select  committee  to  study  the  matter 
of  water  safety,  in  much  the  same  way  we 
did  the  study  of  the  matters  of  highway 
safety. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Does    this    Legislature 
have  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  this  Legislature 
have  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests? 

Mr.  Cowling:  We  will  ask  him  to  do  it 
then.    Will  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.    Let  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  would  like  to  point  to  the 
growing  concern  over  the  hazards  created 
by  the  great  increase  in  boating.  You  know, 
when  I  rise  here  and  see  all  these  happy 
smiling  faces  just  waiting  to  get  up  onto  the 
lakes  and  into  a  boat,  I  hope  that,  following 
this  summer,  they  will  all  be  back  at  the 
next  session,  and  that  we  have  not  dropped 
off  two  or  three  members  in  the  bottom 
of  Lake  Simcoe,  especially  the  Liberals. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  So  here  we  go.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  the  crowded  waters  around 
the  cities  and  the  resorts.  There  are  dangers 
of  collision  and  dangers  to  swimmers,  water 
skiers,  fishermen  and  others.  And  I  am  told 
about  a  terrific  number  last  year  who  are  not 
with  us  this  year. 

I  would  urge  that  a  programme  of  water 
safety  be  developed  by  the  appropriate 
authority.  It  is  said  that  boating  is  a  federal 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  federal  Department 
of  Transport  can  be  persuaded  to  intensify 
its  efforts  in  the  matter  of  small  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  there  could 
be  more  co-operation  between  our  govern- 
ment and  the  government  in  Ottawa  to  bring 
about  safety  on  our  Ontario  waters. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple 
of  points.  I  am  very  glad  to  see— far  be  it 
from  us  on  this  side  to  deny  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  other  side  the  right  to  talk.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  to  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  portages 
the  hon.   member  for   High  Park  went  over 
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this  year;  but  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to 
deal  with;  I  think  this  is  in  the  general 
vote.  The"  hon.  Minister  was  talking  this 
afternoon  about  harbours  along  Lake  Superior. 
I  understand  that  those  harbours  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  notice,  as  we  go  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  we  will  find  white  crosses  on  the 
rocks  to  show  where  there  are  harbours  in 
which  boats  may  go  in  rough  Weather.  In 
addition  to  small  craft,  they  are  big  enough 
for  some  steamers  to  go  in. 

Again  in  that  regard,  he  was  mentioning 
about  the  places  that  will  be  available  for 
parks  along  that  highway  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  Wawa  and  beyond.  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  department  is  going 
to  reserve  these  parks  and  lakes  and  not  give 
them  away  outright. 

But  here  is  another  thing.  I  think  that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  was  in  that  area  and 
I  was  told  by  the  natives  that  there  is  only 
one  place  in  which  that  particular  road 
touches  Lake  Superior,  which  is  about  12  or 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Wawa.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  that 
particular  section  will  be  preserved  for  the 
people,  and  not  given  to  our  American  friends. 

There  is  one  point,  too,  that  I  was  rather 
interested  in  when  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  was  talking  about  boats.  I  noticed  this 
directive  from  the  department  to  all  division 
chiefs  and  field  officers:  "All  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  boats  will  fly  the  Canadian 
blue  ensign  with  the  Ontario  crest  in  the 
fly  from  the  jackstaff  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  going  to  be  the 
Ontario  crest  in  the  fly,  and  that  there  is  going 
to  be  the  blue  ensign.  But  from  my  little 
experience— I  have  to  go  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  who  was  in  the 
Navy— but  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
have  to  have  direction  from  the  Crown  to  be 
able  to  fly  the  blue  ensign.  I  know  that 
certain  naval  boats  may  fly  it,  but  I  just 
wonder.  It  says  that  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  pennant  will  be  flown 
from  the  bow,  or  in  the  case  of  large  boats, 
from  the  mainmast,  and  that  district  foresters 
will  insure  that  ensigns  and  pennants  are 
flown  at  all  times,  and  guard  against  the  use 
of  frayed  or  worn  flags.  Thank  goodness— 
when  these  conditions  are  evident,  they  should 
be  replaced  immediately.  No  other  flags  or 
pennants  may  be  flown  unless  specially 
provided  for.  ;  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
blue    ensign,    which    is    the— I    wonder    will 


those    boats    be    armed    because    there    is    a 
cerain  flag  that  you  must  fly. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Very    funny. 

Mr;  Troy:  It  is  very  funny.    It  is  very  funny 
my  hon.  friend,  because  for  some  time,  and 
forget  last  year- 
Interjection    by    an    hon.    member. 
Mr.  Troy:  Well  no,  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  said  it  is  very  funny  and  I 
am  not  facetious  about  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  question  of  the 
Minister? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  has  said  I  am  very  funny!  But  for 
years,  in  front  of  this  particular  building, 
there  was  not  flown  the  Canadian  flag.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence) 
has  said,  at  a  discussion,  "I  do  not  care  what 
flies  here.  It  can  be  the  skull  and  crossfeones 
for  all  I  care." 

....    -.':'.  .        :  ...     ::      •  .    :.    .     . 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  discussion  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you,  well  I  have  made 
my   point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  misled  the  hon.  member  this 
afternoon  by  suggesting  that  we  were  setting 
aside  small  harbours  only  on  Lake  Superior. 
I  said  that  it  was  wherever  these  would  be 
available  on  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly, 
Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay.  . 

I  have  here  a  list  of  some  of  the  district 
offices  which  have  already  reported  to  us, 
for  instance  the  Geraldton  district  has  given 
me  19  locations  for  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  small  harbours  and  anchorages. 
Parry  Sound  has  given  us  a  list  of  20,  Port 
Arthur  district  8,  Sudbury  district  19,  White 
River  district  18,  so  that  is  already  80. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sudbury  is  not  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Sudbury  has  in- 
land lakes  and  the  Sudbury  district,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  would  extend  to 
the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  There  was 
another  point  that  he  had  made,  what  was  it? 

Oh,  about  the  flags  and  pennants  on  The 
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Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  watercraft. 
Well,  not  being  a  Navy  man,  I  cannot  give 
him  the  proper  protocol.  I  would  hope, 
though,  that  the  experts  in  my  department, 
some  of  whom  have  served  in  the  Navy, 
would  have  checked  these  instructions,  from 
my  office. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  Navy  people  are  very 
jealous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  But  I  would  not  worry 
about  the  ships  being  armed  or  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  one  particular  point,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  conservation  areas.  Could 
he  give  me  an  idea  of  the  arrangements 
that .  we  have  with  conservation  areas  in 
connection  with  tree  planting  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  conservation  areas  whereby 
we  will  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  land  for  reforestation.  Then  we 
will  pay  100  per  cent,  of  any  timber  which 
may  exist  on  the  land  being  purchased,  or 
being  acquired  by,  the  conservation  authori- 
ties. 

Then  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
will,  under  agreement,  for  a  term  of  at  least 
20  years— most  agreements  run  for  terms  of 
50  years— we  will  plant  and  manage  the 
forest. 

I  would  say  that  a  great  deal  of  reforesta- 
tion has  taken  place  under  this  type  of  agree- 
ment. I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  number 
of  these  plantations  last  year,  and  I  was 
very  surprised  with  the  great  work  which 
has  been  done  in  growing  trees  much  quicker 
artificially  than  they  grow  naturally  in  the 
bush. 

Mr.  Chappie:  What  is  done  with  the 
timber  on  that  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  sell  it.  When  the 
forest  is  grown  sufficiently  to  a  point  where 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  thinned  out,  we  sell 
the  timber.  At  times  it  may  be  sold  as  standing 
timber  by  tender  to  timber  operators;  in  other 
cases  the  timber  may  be  cut  by  our  own 
crew,  and  then  sold  by  tender  or  sold  by 
arrangement,  bearing  in  mind  the  going  price 
in  the  area.  That  amount  of  revenue  is 
credited  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  forest, 
because  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  authority  has  the  option  of  ac- 
quiring the  whole  forest  from  us  by  paying  us 


the  amount  that  we  had  invested  in  it  with- 
out  interest. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  mean 
the    conservation    authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  any  municipality  or  county  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  department  last  year  for  a 
reforestation  project  anywhere  in  the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.   Thomas:    How   many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  forest  areas  under  agreement  in  29 
counties,  6  townships  and  under  13  con- 
servation authorities.  I  would  say  that 
almost  weekly  there  are  requests  to  the 
department  where  the  conservation  authority 
or  the  county  or  township  acquire  more  land 
for  reforestation  purposes  and  add  to  their 
agreement. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
to  that  question,  has  the  agreement  of  20 
years  expired  in  any  area  and  has  the  muni- 
cipality taken  back  the  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  advised  that  some 
of  these  agreements  have  expired  and  have 
been  renewed  for  another  term.  There  are 
3  of  them  which  have  been  mentioned  to 
me  just  now. 

Vote  1001  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1002: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  vote  1002,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  we 
do  appreciate  what  they  have  done  with 
regards  to  Holiday  Beach  in  our  area  close 
to  Amherstburg.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  proposals  are  and  what  they  intend  to 
do  in  1960.  I  know  it  is  a  new  park,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  they  intend  to  do 
with  the  park  in  1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  rather  difficult, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  the  hon.  member 
information  as  to  a  project  which  is  underway 
in  a  particular  park.  However,  we  have  the 
information  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
Holiday  Beach  park,  we  have  planned  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $12,000  which 
will  be  for  refreshment  booths,  parking  facil- 
ities and  general  improvements  of  the  park. 
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Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  this  particular  vote 
1002,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollection  is  that 
last  year  there  was  an  item  in  the  approximate 
amount  of  at  least  $20,000  for  an  aerial  survey. 
This  year  I  note  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
ground  surveys  listed  for  $250,000,  but  there 
is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  aerial  sur- 
veys. Has  he  decided  to  discontinue  the 
latter  type  of  survey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Last  year  the  vote  was 
actually  $36,000,  and  this  year  the  required 
amount  has  been  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
other  votes  for  the  silviculture  section, 
which  we  will  come  to.  This  is  part  of  the 
forest  resources  inventory  work,  so  that  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  vote  of  $367,000  which 
appears  on  page  63. 

Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  in  what  vote  his  fish  and  wild- 
life come? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  vote  1007. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  that  fishing  and  wildlife  expenditures 
are  in  all  votes,  because  the  work  is  done 
by  personnel  in  all  branches. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  what  I  gathered  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  summary,  but  Mr.  Chair- 
man tells  me  it  is  under  vote  1007,  so  who 
am  I  to  believe? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  mentioned  in  vote 
1007. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  what  vote  is  the  section 
with  regard  to  the  poisoning  of  wolves? 
Which  vote  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  regard  to  the  admission  fee  that 
is  charged  for  each  car  entering  every  pro- 
vincial park  in  the  province?  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  those  figures  available. 
I  would  like  to  know  also  if  this  revenue 
that    is    collected    from    cars    entering    our 


provincial  parks   pays  the   cost  of  operation 
without  the  cost  of  improvements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  So  far,  the  revenue  from 
the  parks  division  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance.  But, 
as  I  mentioned  today,  the  fees  are  being 
increased  this  year.  The  car  permit  will  be 
$2  for  the  whole  year.  We  have  worked  out 
an  exchange  arrangement  with  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  parks  commission  whereby  they 
will  respect  our  permits  and  we  will  respect 
theirs  in  our  parks. 

Then  there  is  a  daily  fee  of  50  cents.  If 
an  automobile  driver  wishes  to  go  into  a 
park  just  for  one  day,  he  can  pay  the  50 
cents,  he  does  not  have  to  buy  an  annual 
ticket. 

We  hope  that  perhaps  by  next  year,  if  the 
attendance  at  the  parks  continues  to  increase 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  it  has  in  the 
past  few  years,  there  may  be  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  us  what  the  revenue  was  from 
admission  for  each  car  entering  our  provincial 
parks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  estimated  revenue 
for  next  year  is  $700,000.  That  is  based  on 
the  new  fee. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  would  be  about  $350,000 
at  the  $1  fee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  could  cut  the  figure  in  two.  Our  revenue 
this  year  was  $524,000,  and  we  estimate 
$700,000  for  next  year.  It  may  be  that  some 
people  will  resent  the  $2  fee,  but  we  hope 
not. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  concerning  the  hunter's 
training  safety  programme.  During,  or  about, 
the  month  of  October,  1959,  the  hon.  Minister 
issued  a  routine  statement  with  respect  to  the 
hunter  safety  training  programme.  This 
statement  set  out  the  policy  to  be  followed  in 
the  issuing  of  licences  after  September  1, 
1960. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  assurance 
that  this  programme  will  be  rigidly  followed 
as  of  this  date?  Then  I  have  other  supple- 
mentary questions  to  follow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hunter  safety  train- 
ing programme  is  going  to  be  rigidly 
followed  beginning  September  1,  1960.     We 
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have  gone  into  this  matter  very  thoroughly 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  I  personally  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  regula- 
tion of  this  department.  In  that,  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  we  are  supported  by 
many  different  organizations  and  associations 
throughout  the  province  who  have  been 
very  actively  interested  in  this  subject. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  care,  I  would 
be  glad  to  provide  him  with  considerable 
statistical  information  which  I  have  here. 
But,  in  the  past,  I  think  that  there  have  been 
fatalities  which  should  never  have  happened, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  persons  involved 
were  not  properly  trained  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  happen  to  know  of  the  son  of  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine,  living  in  my  town  of 
Timmins,  who  was  accidentally  shot  a  year 
ago  last  September.  This  boy  is  now  about 
16  years  of  age.  He  is  paralyzed  from  the 
armpits  down.  He  will  never  walk  again. 
This  is  a  very  pitiful  case.  Hon.  members 
can  imagine  how  serious  a  problem  it  is  to 
the  family  of  this  boy,  and  how  serious 
a  problem  it  is  to  him  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  so  on.  He  has  to  be  carried  to 
school. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  accident  would 
not  have  happened  had  the  other  person 
involved  been  truly  trained  in  the  use  of 
firearms. 

The  statistics  show  us  that  there  was  an 
average  of  20  fatal  hunting  accidents  each 
year  for  the  past  6  years.  There  should  not 
be  any.  There  was  an  average  of  75  in  total; 
23  fatals,  and  52  non-fatals  was  the  average 
for  the  last  6  years. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  hunter  safety  training  pro- 
gramme, and  we  have  the  support  of  the 
hunters  and  anglers  federation,  and  their 
component  sportmen's  organizations  through- 
out the  province.  We  feel  that  this  programme 
is  going  to  be  successful,  and  we  are  quite 
confident  that  its  success  will  prove  that 
these  fatalities  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  continuing 
on  this,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
express  such  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  department  is  going  to  carry  through  with 
the  programme. 

Now,  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
department  to  insure  that  people  who  are 
authorized  to  give  the  courses  will  follow 
a  uniform  curriculum  in  the  course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  was  the  question 
by  the  hbri.  member? 


Mr.  Newman:  In  other  words,  is  there 
going  to  be  uniformity  in  the  course  that  is 
given  to  the  individual  who  is  taking  the 
course?  What  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
hon.  Minister  to  see  that  this  will  be  followed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  manual  of  instruc- 
tion issued  by  the  department  is  being  used 
by  all  instructors  in  the  province.  And,  of 
course,  we  will  have  to  depend  on  them  to 
use  that  manual,  and  I  am  quite  confident 
that  they  will  respect  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  understand  the  individuals 
will  receive  a  certificate  of  competency,  is 
that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right.  The 
individual  who  passes  the  course  will  receive 
a  certificate  and  will  have  to  file  that  certi- 
ficate before  he  can  purchase  a  gun  licence. 

While  I  am  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
appear  that  Stanley  and  Mahovlich  have 
come  to  life,  because  the  score  is  now  1  to  1. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  follow  through  and 
get  all  my  questions  answered  on  this: 

Now,  I  understand  that  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  are  conducting  courses 
for  instructors  at  the  district  offices  of  the 
department  throughout  the  province.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  advise  us  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  instructors  are  being  paid  by  the 
department  while  on  these  courses,  or  do 
they  have  to  pay  their  own  to  get  to  the 
courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  expenses  involved.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  the  hon.  member  that  answer 
just  offhand,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
expenses  involved. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  individuals  who  may  have  to  travel 
some  distance  to  take  the  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  individual?  Oh, 
no,  no,  we  are  not  paying  any  expenses  for 
individuals   taking  the   course. 

Mr.  Newman:  Now,  there  are  many  in  this 
province  who  feel  that  this  licence  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  issuing  of  these 
licences. 

In  the  case  of  a  driver's  licence,  a  new 
test  is  required  if  the  licence  has  lapsed  for 
a  period  of  two  years  or  more,  without 
renewal.      Would   the   hon.    Minister   advise 
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whether  he  thinks  this  would  be  a  good 
principle  to  follow  in  the  issuing  of  hunting 
licences? ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  will  be  followed.  If  the  applicant 
for  a  licence  does  not  have  last  year's  licence, 
which  contains  an  application  for  renewal, 
he  will  then  have  to  file  a  certificate  of  com- 
petence, he  will  have  to  take  the  course  or 
pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  is  the  length  of  time 
allowed  the  individual  for  the  taking  of  the 
course?     Is  there  a  time  limit  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  could  not  say 
that  there  is  a  time  limit.  But  the  person, 
after  so  many  hours  of  instruction  by  a 
trained  instructor,  will  be  in  the  position,  if 
he  has  absorbed  sufficient  knowledge,  to  pass 
the  examination.  If  he  does  not,  I  suppose 
he  could  take  the  next  course  and  try  again. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  understand  also  that  they 
receive  safe  hunter  badges,  is  that  right?  Are 
these  provided  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  they  at  the  expense  of 
the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  we  supply  those, 
they  are  rather  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  questions 
refer  to  the  junior  ranger  programme.  I  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  appropriation  is  down 
$50,000  this  year. 

I  must  say  I  am  a  little  disappointed 
because  that  is  a  very  worthwhile  programme, 
and  there  are  many  young  boys  going  to 
university  who  take  advantage  of  that,  and 
go  up  into  the  north  country,  and  receive 
a  very,  very  fine  and  very  valuable  training. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  think  he  should  at  least  have  left  it  as  it 
was  last  year.  A  reduction  of  $50,000—1  am 
very  disappointed  in  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  hope  to  make  cer- 
tain economies  in  the  junior  ranger  pro- 
gramme by  having  larger  groups  of  boys 
together  instead  of  having  a  great  number  of 
smaller  camps. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  only  10  or  12 
in  a  camp,  and  there  are  economies  which 
can  come  about  by  having  only  half  as  many 
camps  and  twice  as  many  boys. 


By  and  large,  we  are  not  actually  reducing 
the  number  of  applicants  who  will  be 
accepted,  but  we  are  making  certain  econo- 
mies that  have  come  about  as  a  result  of 
studies  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think 
the  same  number  will  go  up  this  year  as 
last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  we  are  still  pro- 
viding for  500. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  I  just 
want  to  pursue  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  suppose  I  could  ask  through  the  depart- 
ment, but  what  are  the  qualifications  and 
what  are  the  obligations  of  the  ones  accepted? 
Have  they  any  particular  obligations  after 
they  are  accepted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  we  accept  boys 
who  are  17  or  18  years  of  age  as  of  July  1, 
1960.  We  feel  that  they  should  be  at  least  in 
grade  11  in  high  school.  They  must  have 
the  recommendation  of  their  school  principal 
as  being  good  students. 

When  they  get  on  the  job,  we  expect 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  to 
respond  to  the  necessary  discipline,  and  to 
learn  to  live  in  the  bush,  to  accept  orders 
from  their  superiors  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  while  they  are  there  we  try  to  interest 
them  in  the  fields  of  specialty  in  which  our 
department  is  interested;  forestry,  biology, 
rangers'  work,  and  occupations  of  that  kind. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  in  junior  rangers 
eventually  come  back  to  the  department  in 
later  years  as  members  of  the  staff.  I  have 
seen  the  figures,  I  do  not  think  I  have  them 
available  at  the  moment,  but  there  is  quite 
a  percentage  of  them  who  do  come  back. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  ask  this 
question,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  there  were  two  hon.  members 
from  this  side  of  the  House  who  compli- 
mented him   this   afternoon. 

But  in  regard  to  the  forest  ranger  school, 
that  is  the  one  at  Dorset;  is  there  any  help 
given  to   the   students   at  that   school? 

The  reason  I  ask  is  because  there  is  a  young 
graduate  of  grade  13  of  a  school  in  my  home 
town,  who  was  a  very  deserving  young 
gentleman,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  record  in 
the  school.  But  unfortunately  he  cannot  go 
on  to  university  because  of  the  fact  his 
father  is  a  veteran  and  not  able  to  help  him. 
Is   there   any   help   from   the    department    in 
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that  regard?  Can  any  of  these  deserving 
students  get  special  help  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  help  them  in 
their    course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  do  not  actually  make  a  money  grant  to  a 
student,  but  we  make  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  student's  education  by  the 
fact  that  we  charge  a  very  minimum.  We 
charge  $15  a  week,  for  instance,  for  room 
and  board,  and  I  would  suggest  that  that 
room  and  board  costs  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  that. 

Then  we  charge  about  $150  a  year  for  the 
course   itself. 

There  are  further  expenditures  other  than 
that,  for  instance  the  transportation  of 
students  from  the  school,  from  the  dormitories 
to  places  in  the  forest  where  they  are  given 
instruction,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  think 
that  in  that  way  we  are  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  those  students  who  are  interested 
in   that    course. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  $150  is  like 
$2,000  to  some  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  may  be,  but  I  would 
suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  too  difficult  to  lay  hands  on  that 
kind  of  money  if  one  is  really  serious  in  going 
to  higher  education.  I  have  had  a  consider- 
able amount  of  experience  in  that  over  a 
period  of  years,  with  not  just  necessarily  the 
ranger  school  but  with  other  types  of  educa- 
tion  and  facilities. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  this  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  members,  that 

I  am  surprised  that  they  would  require  grade 

II  for  a  16-,  or  17-year-old  boy.  I  believe 
that  this  training  school,  junior  ranger  class 
is  a  wonderful  thing.  As  for  the  boy  who  can- 
not afford  it,  or  his  parents  cannot  afford  to 
send  him  to  school,  he  should  at  least  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  get  into  the  woods 
and  learn  something  through  instructors  such 
as  the  department  has. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  remarks  about 
something  else  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  this 
item,  in  regard  to  the  scaling  methods.  We 
have  a  5-day  week  for  government  scalers,  in 
the  province.  These  scalers  leave  their  jobs 
on  Friday  night  and  leave  the  bush.  The 
unsealed  logs  are  taken  out  on  Saturday  by 
the  companies.  This  is  going  on— and  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years— on  Saturady,  un- 
sealed logs  are  taken  out  of  the  woods,  the 
government  loses  the  scaling  fees,  their  dues 


on  this  timber.    I  think  a  little  police  work 
should  be  done  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  that,  that  method  of  handling  timber, 
as  the  hon.  member  has  suggested,  is  very 
much  against  the  law.  If,  he  has  any  instances 
that  he  knows  of,  then  he  should  report 
the  matter  immediately  to  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police. 

Mr.  Fullerton:  I  suggest  that  on  Saturday 
it  is  perfectly  legal,  as  far  as  the  provincial 
police  and  trucking  is  concerned,  and  this 
police  work  should  be  done  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  that  the  logs 
should  not  be  taken  out  on  Saturdays. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  logs  are  not 
supposed  to  be  taken  out  on  Saturday  or 
on  any  other  day,  unless  they  have  been 
scaled. 

Mr.  Fullerton:    They  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  if  they  are,  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  he  should  report  it  to  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  or  to  the  municipal  police  or 
whoever  the  police  are  in  that  area,  or  to  the 
district  forester. 

Mr.  Fullerton:  I  am  not  a  policeman 
myself. 

Another  matter  is  the  shipment  of  veneer 
logs  where  they  have  the  parent  company 
in  the  United  States.  These  veneer  logs  are 
being  shipped  over  there  by  means  which  is 
absolutely  against  anything  the  department 
would   want. 

But  in  the  same  case,  they  are  not  being 
policed  in  that  the  American  company  buys 
logs  from  patented  land— sawlogs,  that  is— 
they  take  select  logs  from  Crown  land  and 
export  the  select  logs  in  lieu  of  the  sawlogs 
that  they  buy  from  patented  land. 

Now,  that  has  been  going  on  in  my  own 
area,  there  is  between  $2  million  and  $3 
million  worth  of  veneer  logs  being  shipped 
out  of  that  area  a  year.  I  happen  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  we  are  quite 
well  aware  of  that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  there  again  is  an  instance  where  the 
economics  of  the  situation  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin,  I  might  say  that  some  of 
the  people  who  have  been  exporting  veneer 
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logs  from  Ontario  into  the  United  States,  have 
now  pretty  well  concluded  an  agreement 
and  arrangement  with  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  whereby  they  are  going 
to  set  up  their  own  processing  plant  in 
Ontario,   near   his   consituency. 

And  the  matter  which  he  mentions  is  one 
in  which  I  was  interested,  and  1  went  to  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  Soo  area  to  examine 
the  situation  for  myself.  As  a  result  of  that, 
and  of  conferences  with  a  number  of  pro- 
cessors, we  have  pretty  well  finalized  a  new 
industry  for  that  area. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  under  this 
vote  that  I  could  discuss  the  forestry  build- 
ing at  Sturgeon  Falls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Just  one  second,  if  you 
do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Troy:    Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber please  repeat  his  question?    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  it,  sir,  under  this  vote  that 
I  could  discuss  a  forestry  building  at 
Sturgeon  Falls?   Is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  if  he  wants  to  say 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Troy:    Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Remember  that  perhaps 
what  the  hon.  member  is  driving  at,  or  what 
he  is  thinking  of,  is  something  that  should 
be  discussed  under  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Offhand  I  do 
not  know,  so  I  said  go  ahead  and  we  will 
find  out  about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Troy:  Probably  it  is.  But  I  under- 
stand, even  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  also  from  you,  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  stir 
up  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  But 
nevertheless  I  will  ask,  sir,  if  and  when  this 
particular  building  is  set  up  in  Sturgeon 
Falls,  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  that  the  department  will  not  disrupt 
the  fire  ranger  station  at  the  little  village  of 
Field,  because  it  is  the  hub  of  an  area 
regardless  of  what  happens  in  Sturgeon  Falls. 

I  would  want  to  see,  of  course,  the  forestry 
building  at  Sturgeon  Falls  because  it  is  also 
in  my  riding.  But  I  still  want  to  keep  friends 
with  the  village  of  Field.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  realize  that  the  village  of  Field  is  in  the 
hub  of  the  area.  I  think,  with  all  due  respect, 
it  is  a  most  desirable  place  for  the  ranger 
station.  So  please  do  not  disturb  that  partic- 
ular area. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disappoint  the  hon. 
member,  because  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  that 
matter  was  settled  long  before  he  became 
the  member  for  that  constituency. 

It  is  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  readjust 
the  location  of  these  ranger  headquarters, 
because  of  the  change  in  travelling  facilities 
and  highway  facilities,  and  the  greater  mobil- 
ity today  of  fire-fighting  equipment.  Too, 
we  must  consider  the  greater  efficiency 
which  can  come  about  in  the  operation  of  an 
organization  when  it  is  more  or  less  localized, 
instead  of  spread  out  in  many  parts,  where 
there  is  lack  of  supervision,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Then  when  hon.  members  consider  that 
we  have  a  very  large  fleet  of  aircraft  in  our 
forest  protection  division,  they  will  realize 
that  again,  over  the  years,  has  changed  the 
whole  set-up  of  our  ground  forces.  There- 
fore, a  rangers'  headquarters,  such  as  the  one 
which  had  been  at  Field,  just  has  to  be 
eliminated.  It  is  an  expense  that  we  just 
cannot  afford  to  have,  because  it  is  not 
efficient  administration.  So  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  set-up  at  Field  has  to  go. 

Vote  1003  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1004: 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon  me  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  we  going  to  cut  out  the  station 
altogether?  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:    At  Field,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  No.  I  mean  at  Field  or  any- 
where in  that  region. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
asked  me  about  Field  and  I  gave  him  the 
answer  because  I  recall  that  one  so  well. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  remember  a  Brigadier-General 
who  lost  his  job  because  he  put  his  head- 
quarters outside  the  perimeter  of  his  bat- 
talions' defences.  I  should  imagine,  too,  that 
I  would  like  the  fire  ranger  station  within 
the  area  which  is  to  be  fire  protected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  Field  is 
located  about  how  many  miles  from  our  other 
headquarters— 20  miles,  40  miles?  Well, 
which  is  the  nearest  one?  Sturgeon  Falls, 
North  Bay,  anyone? 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  it  depends.  As  the  crow 
flies  or  as  the  highways  in  this  country  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  do  it  anyway  the 
hon.    member    likes,    as    the    crow    flies    or 
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any  way  he  wants  it.  But  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  we  can  get  a  lot  more 
forces  to  a  field  area  by  the  facilities  that 
we  have  today  with  radio,  aircraft,  auto- 
mobiles, roads,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  I  agree  with  all  those 
things.  There  is  again  the  human  element 
involved. 

Vote  1004  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1005: 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  want  to 
get  one  short  question  in  on  vote  1003  if  you 
do  not  mind.    You  jumped  that  one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  efforts  are  being  made  in 
working  together  with  different  administra- 
tive areas?  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister  to 
say  that  there  are  22  administrative  areas  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Is 
that  right?  I  understand  that,  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  there  are  20,  and  maybe 
this  is  true  with  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Why  is  it  these  different  departments  can- 
not get  together  in  the  administrative  end, 
or  in  locations  of  buildings  and  so  on?  Do 
they  work  together  at  all,  or  does  each  one 
go  its  separate  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  government  departments  do 
their  best  to  work  together,  when  they  possibly 
can,  in  all  of  the  different  areas  in  which  there 
are  government  offices.  Now,  it  is  not  always 
possible,  of  course,  to  have  all  departments 
of  government  located  in  the  same  locality. 

There  is  a  very  close  contact  between  all 
departments,  particularly  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  departments  like  The 
Department  of  Mines  or  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  and  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

There  are  continuous  contacts  between 
those  departments  and  their  officials  at  all 
times.  In  many  cases  we  have  co-operative 
projects  of  different  kinds.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  a  land  use  planning 
committee  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  The  Departments  of  Mines,  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  Agriculture.  We  have  other 
similar  projects  going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  the  very  fine 
job  he  is  doing  on  the  new  provincial  park 
on  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  city  of 
Oshawa. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  leave  that  to 
vote  1009? 

Mr.  Thomas:  All  right,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  one  question  with  regard 
to  vote  1005.  I  notice  on  public  information 
the  estimate  is  down  $27,000.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  particular  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman,  provides  the  funds  for  the 
publication  of  the  bi-monthly  magazine  known 
as  Silva.  It  also  provides  funds  for  the 
different  printing  of  regulations  such  as  the 
Fishing  and  Hunting  Regulations,  posters  on 
forest  protection,  the  parks  regulations,  and 
surveys.  For  instance,  the  Ontario  Resources 
Atlas  which  we  provided  to  the  hon.  members 
today  is  one  of  our  publications. 

The  fores^  resources  inventory  reports  for 
the  different  districts  and  publicity  advertise- 
ments, articles  on  different  subjects,  corres- 
pondence, plus  photography,  and  so  on.  This 
year  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
vote,  feeling  that  we  can  continue  to  do  a 
good  job  by  reducing  some  of  the  numbers 
of  our  printings,  but  still  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  publicity  and  public  information 
which  is  required. 

Vote  1005  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1006. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Also  on  this  vote  1006,  the 
appropriation  for  the  air  service  is  also  down 
by  about  $62,000.  Is  there  any  reason  as  to 
why  this  is  down  so  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  the  vote,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  down  $95,000  over  last 
year.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have 
reduced  the  contract  for  the  helicopters  which 
are  rented,  and  we  are  economizing  through 
centralization  of  the  activities  of  the  air  serv- 
ice. Last  year  we  bought  a  new  aircraft 
which  we  are  not  doing  this  year.  A  new 
Otter  aircraft  is  now  worth  $95,000. 

Votes  1006  and  1007  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1008. 

Mr.  Troy:  Apparently  this  particular  sub- 
ject, when  it  was  discussed,  was  under  this 
vote.  It  is  a  letter  in  the  North  Bay  Nugget 
recently  from  an  old  trapper.  It  is  signed, 
"from  Commanda"  which  is  a  trapping  region 
in  the  district  of  Parry  Sound.  I  am  prompted 
to  speak  because  a  resolution  submitted  by 
the  northern  Ontario  tourist  outfitters  recom- 
mends a  general  broadcast  poisoning  system 
for  predator  control. 
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I  will  not  read  all  the  letter,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Nugget  and  it  says: 

Some  misguided  game  conservationists 
were  filling  a  hunk  of  dead  meat  with 
poison  and  freezing  the  same  into  ice  in 
the  lake  to  kill  wolves  which  were  preying 
on  caribou. 

The  trapper  goes  on  to  say, 

This  is  the  most  senseless  project  that 
was  ever  devised.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  wolves  knows  that  no 
healthy  wolf  ever  comes  back  to  an  old 
kill,  or  to  dead  bait.  The  only  wolf  that 
will  do  so  is  one  which  is  too  old  for 
the  chase,  and  has  lost  half  or  all  of  his 
teeth,  which  prevents  him  from  fighting 
with  the  rest  of  the  pack  for  a  share  of 
the  spoils. 

Dire  necessity  forces  him  to  follow  a 
long  distance  behind,  on  the  chance  of 
picking  up  a  few  hairs  or  scraps  left  by 
the  pack,  or  failing  that  he  will  settle  for 
dead  bait. 

There  is  no  need  to  poison  old  grandpa. 
He  is  on  his  way  out  anyway,  and  will 
never  again  kill  anything  larger  than  a 
mouse  or  a  rabbit. 

The  only  sure-fire  result  of  that  poisoned 
bait- 

and  this  is  the  important  thing,   as  the  old 
trapper  points  out,  at  least  in  his  mind, 

—is  to  kill  off  every  fur-bearing  animal  and 
every  meat-eating  bird  in  the  woods,  which 
is  taking  the  living  right  out  of  the  trapper's 
mouth. 

No  wonder  all  the  Indians  in  the  north 
are  starving,  on  account  of  the  small  fur 
animals  being  all  gone,  and  all  those  birds 
which  used  to  spend  the  winters  feasting 
on  the  eggs  and  the  larvae  of  the  spruce 
bud  worm  and  a  thousand  other  worms. 
All  are  poisoned  now  and  the  bud  worm 
holds  full  sway,  so  away  go  our  trees. 

This     misguided     game     conservationist, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  poison,  is  the  worst 
predator   of   small   fur   animals    and   birds 
that  roam  the  woods  today. 
Thank  you,  yours  truly, 

"Old  Trapper," 

from  Commanda,   Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had, 
somewhere  in  my  many  papers  here  today,  a 
report  on  the  two  or  three  wolf  study  pro- 
grammes that  are  underway  at  the  present  time 
by  the  officials  of  the  department.  With  all 
due  respect,  I  would  suggest  to  the  "Old 
Trapper"  that  some  of  his  statements  are  not 


quite  true,  at  least  they  would  not  be  sub- 
stantiated by  biologists  who  are  trained 
experts  in  this  field.  Wolves  have  been  seen 
which  were  poisoned  as  a  result  of  eating 
poisoned  dead  meat.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
were  old  wolves  or  young  wolves,  but  they 
were  four-legged  wolves.  This  is  part  of  a 
programme  which  the  department  has  under- 
taken to  see  whether  or  not  the  predator 
control  programme  is  a  suitable  and  satis- 
factory one,  and  is  achieving  the  desired 
results.     We  are  paying  bounties  on  wolves. 

As  in  many  other  things,  naturally  we  are 
interfering  with  the   balance   of  nature. 

In  some  places  we  have  too  many  deer 
because  we  pay  a  bounty  on  the  wolves,  and 
the  wolves  do  not  keep  the  deer  herd  down 
to  the  right  number.  In  other  places,  some 
other  act  of  man  has  affected  nature  and 
some  adverse  result  comes  about,  as  a  result 
of  it. 

To  say  that  the  wolf  study  programme  is 
causing  great  loss  of  other  animals,  I  do  not 
think  is  quite  correct.  But  it  is  helping  to 
prove  certain  facts  which  will  be  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  department's 
attention  to  matters  of  this  kind  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Troy:  File  this  letter  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

Vote  1008  agreed  to. 
On  vote   1009: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
previously,  I  want  to  commend  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  his  staff  for  the  very  good  job  they 
are  doing  down  on  the  provincial  park  on 
the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  city  of 
Oshawa. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Just  one  of  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  good 
one.  I  was  down  there  in  June,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  just  wilderness,  and  about  a 
month  after  I  went  along  there  and  there 
was  a  complete  transformation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
for  the  very  fine  job.  Last  year  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  tell  me  what  the  project 
was  likely  to  be  for  the  coming  year  and 
he  did  that,  and  I  am  going  to  make  that 
request  again.  I  know  he  does  not  have 
that  information  with  him,  but  if  he  would 
give  it  to  me  before  the  session  ends,  I 
would   appreciate   it   very   much. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there  is  going 
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to  be  any  change  in  the  camp  site  rates  in 
the  provincial  parks  this  summer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:   Yes. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Our  plans  for  the  Darlington  Park  near 
Oshawa  are  rather  extensive.  But  the  park 
is  getting  to  a  point  where  we  should  this 
year  pretty  well  finish  the  development,  I 
think,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  quite  a  large 
appropriation  for  it. 

For  road  development,  general  develop- 
ment—wells, beach  improvements,  toilet  facili- 
ties, comfort  stations,  and  change  houses— the 
appropriation  is  $57,600.  I  would  hope  that 
we  will  get  at  this  work  early,  so  that  the 
general  public  will  benefit.  It  is  located 
in  a  very  large,  heavily  populated  area,  so 
we  are  very  anxious  to  get  it  into  full  opera- 
tion as   soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

As  to  the  question  asked  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East,  in  connection  with  the 
camping  fees,  the  answer  is  yes,  those  will  be 
increased  from  75  cents  a  day  to  $1  per 
day,  $5  per  week. 

Mr.  Davison:  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask 
on  that,  was  that  through  the  influence  of 
some  groups  in  northern  Ontario  who  applied 
for  that,  or  was  that  done  through  the  depart- 
ment  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  that  was  done 
through  the  department's  own  decision. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  particular  vote  1009,  I  see  that, 
for  parks  improvement  a  year  ago,  the  total 
amount  was  $23,647,100,  and  this  year  it  is 
only  $1.5  million.  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  why  the  differential  of  about  $22 
million   is   there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  $22  million,  sir,  the  appropriation  last  year 
was  $3.5  million.  It  has  been  reduced  $2 
million  because  we  are  not  in  the  position  of 
having  to  acquire  a  great  amount  of  land 
this  year  for  parks.  We  have,  over  a  period 
of  quite  a  number  of  years,  acquired  con- 
siderable areas  which  are  now  being  devel- 
oped—for instance,  the  park  at  Oshawa  which 
we  just  discussed  now. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  fact  that  the  total  for  the 
parks  improvement  last  year  was  $23,674,100, 
in  the  estimates  that  I  have  for  1959-1960, 
and  before  in  the  estimates— 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  it  must  be  a  mis- 
print, sir.  It  is  impossible,  we  only  spend 
$24  million  in  the  whole  department. 

Mr.  Manley:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  only  spend  $24 
million  in  the  whole  department,  so  it  cannot 
be  more  than  that  for  park  improvement. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  the  figures  before  me  that  the  total 
in  the  estimates  of  1959-1960  is  $23,674,100, 
and  under  the  same  item  this  year  $1.5 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
must  be  something  wrong,  because  we  did 
not  spend  $23  million  in  parks  improvement 
last  year.     I  will  guarantee  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  the  department 
intends  this  year,  or  in  the  near  future,  to 
buy  any  more  land  down  at  Presqu'ile  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  At  Presqu'ile  Park? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Presqu'ile,  yes.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively new  park,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
if  they  plan  any  more  expansion  in  that 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is  no  appropria- 
tion for  funds  for  additional  purchases  at 
Presqu'ile  Park  this  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  is  there  anything  in  the 
department's  plans  for  the  near  future  that 
they  know   of,  even  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  is  thinking 
a  little  far  ahead,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
there  probably  will  be  extensions  to  the  park 
as  need  and  use  develop. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  future  of  some  of  the  smaller 
parks  like  St.  Antoine  near  Mattawa.  As 
hon.  members  well  know,  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  constructing  a  very  big  park 
called  Samuel  Champlain  Park  in  that  area. 
The  people  of  Mattawa  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that,  with  this  new  park,  this  govern- 
ment may  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  St.  Antoine 
Park. 

In  fact,  these  people  not  only  wish  this 
small  park  preserved,  but  they  want  this 
government,  if  possible,  to  take  up  a  piece 
of  standing  timber  which  is  right  next  to 
the  park  and  which  the  owner  is  quite  anxious 
to  get  rid  of. 
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The  people  of  the  area  are  afraid  that,  if 
somebody  buys  that  standing  timber,  then 
leaves,  there  will  be  just  a  group  of  stumps 
right  next  to  that  very  lovely  little  park, 
which  I   notice  was  very  popular  last  year. 

Now  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  department 
in  regard  to  these  smaller  parks  which  are 
somewhat  adjacent  to  these  big  parks  which 
it  is  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Small  parks  such  as  the 
St.  Antoine  Park  at  Mattawa,  which  the  hon. 
member  speaks  of,  are  not  very  desirable  for 
continued  development  by  our  branch.  We 
feel  that  a  park  of  that  size— bearing  in  mind 
its  location— should  probably  be  a  municipal 
park.  I  would  hope  that  the  municipality  of 
Mattawa  might  be  interested  in  entering  into 
a  deal  with  us,  whereby  they  would  take 
over  the  management  of  this  park  as  a  muni- 
cipal project. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  that  constituency 
would  care  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
municipal  representatives,  the  mayor  and 
council,  he  might  tell  them  that,  although  I 
cannot  very  well  give  them  anything,  still  I 
will  do  my  best  to  be  very  charitable. 

We  are  developing  this  Samuel  Cham- 
plain  Park  which  is  going  to  be  a  very 
large  park  outside  the  town  of  Mattawa,  and 
we  think  that  we  should  confine  our  efforts  to 
developing  that  park  as  truly  a  provincial 
park,  instead  of  attempting  to  maintain  and 
operate   this   small  park   in   Mattawa. 

However  we  will  be  guided  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  citizens  of  Mattawa  through 
their  elected  council.  He  can  bear  in  mind 
that,  if  we  have  to  dispose  of  the  property, 
we  would  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  be  against  the  wishes  of  the  council, 
if   at   all   possible. 

I  might  tell  hon.  members  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  continued  development  of 
Samuel  Champlain  Park  is   $16,000. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  park  is  in  Mattawan  township  and  is 
outside  the  town  of  Mattawa,  and  that  is 
the  problem.  That  is  a  very  poor  township 
and  I  do  not  think  they  could  look  after  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  town  of 
Mattawa  could  own  a  park  outside  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  very  much,  I  will 
discuss    that    with    them. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  mentioned  several  times  the 
cultural   and   training  centre   in   the   Quetico 


Park  area,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
buildings  which  were  taken  over  by  this 
centre.  This  is  a  non-profit  organization 
as  hon.  members  know,  where  people  go  to 
have  a  place  to  study  and  to  get  away  from 
the  cares  of  the  everyday  world. 

This  particular  area,  or  group  of  buildings, 
is  being  rented  to  this  centre  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  I  believe,  for 
$25  a  month.  Now,  they  would  like  to  have 
this  particular  facility  at  a  nominal  rate,  and 
I  believe  that  the  suggested  figure  was  $1 
a  year. 

Can  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
find  its  way  clear  to  do  this?  Has  this  arrange- 
ment been  made  with  this  particular  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  Eva  Lake  headquarters.  We  moved 
from  Eva  Lake,  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  moved  from  Eva  Lake  to  Nym 
Lake.  We  have  at  this  location  quite  a 
number  of  buildings,  and  when  the  depart- 
ment moved  from  Eva  Lake  to  Nym  Lake, 
the  Quetico  training  conference,  I  think  that 
is  the  right  name,  came  to  us  and  inquired 
if  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  use  these 
facilities. 

Now,  that  was  before  my  time  as  Minister 
of  this  department,  and  the  Minister  in  those 
days  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Quetico 
conference  organization  that  the  rental  would 
be  $25  per  month  or  $300  per  year. 

Now,  in  the  year  1959,  the  rent  had  not 
been  paid  for  from  the  time  they  started 
in  1958,  and  in  1959  I  began  to  press  the 
tax  collector  in  the  department  to  collect  the 
money  that  was  coming  to  us.  Then  I  was 
approached  by  these  people  who  asked  if 
I  would  consider  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
rent. 

Well,  that  was  rather  difficult  because  my 
predecessor  had  reached  a  decision  based  on 
the  information  which  he  had  amassed  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  resident  of  that  area  and 
knew  much  more  about  the  financial  situation 
of  the  particular  organization  than  I  did. 
I  did  not  care  to  entertain  amending  an 
arrangement  made  just  a  short  time  before. 

Well  then,  I  suggested  to  the  organization 
that  perhaps  they  might  be  eligible  for  a 
special  grant  from  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  assist  them  in  their  work.  They  agreed 
that,  if  they  were  able  to  get  $1,000  last 
year  from  The  Department  of  Education  to 
help  them  in  their  work,  they  would  pay  their 
bill.  At  least,  I  presumed  that  from  our 
conversation. 

I  approached  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and,  in  his  usual  very  charitable  manner, 
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he  gave  their  case  consideration  and,  in  due 
course  of  time,  a  payment  was  approved  of 
$1,000.  We  still  did  not  receive  the  rent 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
The  rent  is  now  up  to,  I  believe,  $425  as 
of   the    end    of    1959. 

I  have  agreed  now  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  shall  we  say,  that  we  will  accept  the 
payment  of  arrears  of  rental  under  the 
arrangement  made  by  my  predecessor.  I  will 
for  the  next  3  years  rent  this  organization 
the  facilities  that  we  have  there  for  $1  per 
year.  But  I  hope  that  they  will  send  us  a 
cheque  now  for  $478  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
rent   and  pay  the  next  3   years'  rental. 

If  the  hon.  member  has  any  contact  with 
them,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  tell 
them  we  would  like  to  get  our  money. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  very  hard  up,  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  why  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  did  not  get  its  money.  However,  I 
think  there  was,  more  or  less,  some  under- 
standing in  the  past,  through  certain  higher-up 
members  in  the  government— it  would  not  be 
fair  to  say  who— whereby  they  were  more  or 
less  promised  that  this  arrangement  would  be 
on  the  basis  the  hon.  Minister  has  already 
suggested,  $1  per  year.  I  think  they  had 
thought  that  that  rental  arrangement  would 
be   forthcoming. 

However,  I  will  discuss  that  further,  and 
see  what  can  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  go  too  deeply  into  this  vote  of  1009, 
there  is  one  matter  that  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Bon  Echo  property  at  Mazinaw  Lake,  in  the 
county  of  Frontenac.  This  property  which  is 
located  some  50  miles  north  of  Napanee  on 
highway  No.  41,  is  well  known  to  many  of 
us.  It  is  possessed  of  historical  and  geological 
significance,  and  was  held  for  many  years  by 
the  well-known  writer  and  historian,  Mr. 
Merrill  Dennison  and  his  family  before  him. 

It  is  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Denni- 
son that  the  greater  part  of  the  Bon  Echo 
property  has  been  made  available  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  be  developed  as  a 
provincial  park. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  again  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Dennison  for  this  very  fine  gesture,  and 
thank  him  for  this  very  generous  gift  to  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  some  development  is  planned  in  the 


Bon  Echo  Park  for  this  year.  Following  com- 
pletion of  the  master  plan,  full-scale  develop- 
ment will  be  undertaken. 

I  might  further  add,  sir,  that  it  is  an  area 
of  some  1,200  acres,  which  has  some  partic- 
ularly peculiar  facilities  which  I  think  are 
very  desirable  for  a  very  fine  park  to  serve 
that  area. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that,  within 
the  next  short  while,  the  department  may  be 
in  a  position  to  develop  certain  of  its  parks, 
not  only  for  summer  use,  but  also  as  winter 
recreational  areas.  I  would  suggest  that 
Bon  Echo  Park  might  lend  itself  to  that  type 
of  development  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Frontenac-Addington): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  speak  of  the  property  in  our 
own  riding.  In  fact,  it  is  so  close  to  me  that 
I  can  see  it  from  my  cottage  in  the  summer- 
time. 

I  think  Mr.  Dennison  was  very  good  to 
Ontario  when  he  made  a  certain  deal  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for 
1,200  acres  for  a  price  which  I  will  not 
divulge  now,  but  it  was  very  nice  and  we 
do  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  say  a  bit  about  this  property  on 
Mazinaw  Lake.  In  fact,  Bon  Echo  rock  is 
known  as  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada.  I  doubt 
if  there  have  been  many  hon.  members  of 
this  House  who  have  come  to  see  Bon  Echo 
and  its  rock.  We  have  400  feet  of  sheer 
rock,  facing  up  and  down  on  Mazinaw  Lake, 
with  the  Indian  markings.  These  have  been 
written  up  and  talked  about  for  many  years. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
say  that,  as  well  as  a  summer  resort,  it  could 
be  a  winter  resort,  because  that,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  the  key  to  our  livelihood  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  of  Frontenac. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister 
for  making  this  announcement,  and  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  time  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  come  to  Mazinaw  Lake 
and  see  Bon  Echo  rock. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  just  one  or  two  points. 

The  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon  discussed 
certain  historical  sites,  and  I  suggest  very 
strongly  that  he  include  the  very  historic  site 
—in  fact  the  very  first  route  in  this  country— 
the  Champlain  trail  which  follows  the  Ottawa, 
the  Mattawa  and  Lake  Nipissing. 

When  I  was  down  to  Lake  George  in  the 
state  of  New  York  this  summer,  I  noticed 
some  very,  very  fine  features  that  that  state 
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had  in  regard  to  its  islands  and  its  public 
properties  in  that  particular  area.  There 
were  islands  set  out  definitely  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  There  were  sites  which  were 
allocated  as  campsites  for  overnight  camp- 
ing. There  were  sites  set  up  there  with  all 
the  facilities  for  camping  for  a  week  or  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  wonderful  land 
of  ours— particularly  that  great  lake  of  Tema- 
gami— some  of  those  islands  should  be  still 
preserved,  as  he  pointed  out  today,  for  parks 
for  the  people,  and  for  the  little  people  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  so  often 
talks  about  in  this  House. 

Another  thing  I  noticed,  too,  which  was 
very  desirable,  was  that,  in  addition  to  other 
facilities,  they  had-I  think  it  was-a  landing 
barge  that  went  around  every  day  to  pick 
up  the  garbage  from  these  islands  and  trans- 
port it  to  the  proper  place.  So  I  think  that 
those  two  factors  are  important. 

The  final  point  is  in  regard  to  the  parks 
that  we  have  in  our  area,  such  as  Finlayson 
and  Martin  River  and  Champlain  and  these 
others.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  allow  pur- 
veyors or  hucksters  to  go  in  there  and  sell 
their  products  or  their  goods,  knowing  that 
there  have  been  in  the  areas  just  outside  the 
park  area,  people  who  have  had  lodges 
and  stores  and  provision  areas  for  years  and 
years?    What  is  the  procedure  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  pretty  well  have 
to  deal  with  the  actual  situation  in  each  park 
and  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  We  can, 
under  the  regulations,  close  off  the  park  to 
anybody  but  a  licenced  person  and  that  is 
done  in  certain  areas.  In  other  areas,  we 
permit  hucksters  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  park 
freely.  But  we  attempt  to  have  some  control 
over  it,  so  that  people  in  the  locality  who,  as 
the  hon.  member  says,  have  been  providing 
a  service  to  the  local  residents  and  the  sum- 
mer residents  in  the  past,  will  be  given  some 
sort  of  a  preference.  In  that  way,  an  out- 
sider will  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  and 
transact  a  lot  of  business  when  he  comes 
from  a  great  distance  away  and  is  only  con- 
cerned with  making  a  "fast  buck"  and  getting 
out  again. 

Votes  1009  to  1011,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  adjourn,  I  misunderstood  a  question  a 
while  ago  which  was  asked  me  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin.  He  made 
the  statement  that  in  his  area  the  operators 
are  obtaining  top-grade  veneer  logs  which 
they  cut  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  they  are 
changing  those  for  the  low-grade  veneer  logs 


they  cut  on  private  land,  and  they  are  export- 
ing the  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  timber  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  that  it  is  illegal  to  export  veneer 
logs  cut  on  Crown  lands,  and  no  export 
clearances  have  been  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment for  such  export.  I  just  want  to  correct 
that,  that  it  is  possible  for  this  operator  to 
export  veneer  logs  cut  on  privately  owned 
lands  but  not  on  Crown  lands,  and  that  no 
such  veneer  has  been  exported  in  the  past 
because  no  clearances  have  been  issued. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago,  when  I  presented 
the  estimates  of  this  division,  the  Ontario 
hospital  care  insurance  plan  was  only  begun. 
Even  at  that  date,  its  success  appeared  to  be 
assured.  Now,  a  year  later,  with  all  the 
problems,  the  difficulties,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  such  a  vast  undertaking  more  or  less 
catalogued  as  experience,  it  can  be  said  the 
apparent  success  has  been  far  greater  even 
than   our    expectations. 

In  the  autumn  months  of  1958,  when 
registrations  began,  it  was  believed  that,  if 
75  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  people 
signed  up,  the  plan  would  be  assured  of 
success.  On  January  1,  1959,  when  the  plan 
became  effective,  something  like  91  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  had  enrolled. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  confidently  that  few, 
if  any,  such  projects  came  into  operation  and 
functioned  through  their  first  year  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  has  the  Ontario  plan. 

Because  in  concept  and  in  operation  this 
plan  differed  from  others,  many  features  had 
to  be  studied  on  a  trial  and  error  basis,  and 
altered,  amended,  expanded  or  discarded  as 
time  and  experience  dictated.  This  process 
still  goes  on. 

One  year  after  operation  began,  5.5  million 
of  Ontario's  population  are  insured,  or  94 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  400,000  con- 
tracts have  been  cancelled. 

At  first  sight,  this  appears  rather  devastating, 
but  analysis  of  the  figures  puts  them  in  more 
proper  perspective.  Many  people  were  found 
to  have  enrolled  twice— some,  3  and  4  times. 

To  correct  these  errors,  just  over  100,000 
refunds  were  made  during  the  year.  Some 
subscribers  changed  their  status  to  married  or 
to  employee  groups.    Some  moved  away  from 
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Ontario,  some  died.  The  fact  still  remains 
that,  on  January  1,  1960,  the  record  shows 
more  than  200,000  additional  subscribers 
than  on  the  same  day  of  1959. 

Mention  was  made  of  problems.  We  have 
had  some  of  these  but,  in  the  overall  picture, 
they  have  not  been  as  great  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  vast  undertaking. 
A  look  at  those  most  frequently  encountered 
might  be  of  some  value.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that,  in  general,  most  of  our  problems 
have  cropped  up  with  pay-direct  subscribers. 

1.  Difficulty  with  billing.  Using  IBM 
equipment,  the  subscriber's  initials  only 
appear  on  the  premium  notice.  This  has  posed 
some  great  difficulties.  For  example,  on  one 
rural  route  there  are  26  families  of  the  same 
name,  and  8  of  them  have  the  same  two 
initials. 

To  correct  this,  provision  has  now  been 
made  on  the  notice  card  to  add  the  name  in 
full  by  which  the  subscriber  is  locally  best 
known.  This  is  already  in  operation  on  an 
experimental   basis. 

2.  Premium  notices  not  received  or  mis- 
laid. This  was  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
arise  and,  to  correct  it,  the  commission  began 
last  October  to  send  a  second  or  reminder 
premium  notice.  While  this  is  still  causing 
difficulty,  it  is  worth  noting  that: 

90  per  cent,  of  the  pay-direct  subscribers 
pay  their  premium  on  the  first  notice: 

5  per  cent,  pay  on  receipt  of  the  second 
notice  or  reminder. 

The  remaining  5  per  cent,  pose  the 
problem.  It  should  be  considered  that,  of 
these,  some  have  changed  status— that  is,  have 
married,  joined  employee  or  collector  groups, 
have  moved  away  from  the  province,  or  died. 
So  the  problem  is  not  as  great  as  it  first 
appears. 

However,  since  we  believe  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  those  who  encounter  this  difficulty 
may  be  elderly,  and  tend  to  forget  or  become 
confused  with  such  matters,  the  commission 
is  constantly  giving  further  study  to  the 
problem  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to 
an  irreducible  minimum. 

You  should  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every 
case  of  this  kind  coming  to  our  attention  is 
thoroughly  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
commission  to  insure  that  no  grave  injustice  is 
done.  Of  course,  not  all  of  them  are  resolved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggrieved  sub- 
scribers. But  some  of  the  latter  have  not  been 
as  careful  or  attentive  as  prudence  might 
dictate.  I  say  with  conviction  that,  in  the 
main,  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in  these 


cases  have  been  decidedly  weighted  in  favour 
of  the   subscriber. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  hospital  services. 
Bed  needs  in  the  province  have  been  given 
intensive  study,  and  there  are  very  few  areas 
which  have  not  been  examined  thoroughly. 
This  must  be  done  very  carefully  because  the 
cost,  first  of  all,  of  construction  of  one  single 
bed  in  an  active  treatment  hospital  is  approxi- 
mately $15,000  and  yearly  maintenance  is 
$6,500. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  there  were  3,079 
hospital  beds  under  construction  in  38  proj- 
ects; 445  additional  beds  were  approved; 
and  plans  for  5,000  more  beds  were  being 
developed  in  51  projects.  It  is  estimated 
that  2,841  beds  will  be  completed  during 
1960,  and  that  there  will  be  33,769  beds 
available  in  public  hospitals  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Need  for  more  accommodation  for  long- 
term  chronically  ill  patients  was  the  first 
problem.  These  patients  were  occupying 
urgently  needed  general  hospital  beds  for  lack 
of  other  accommodation.  Approximately 
300  sanatoria  beds  were  converted  to  this  use; 
30  privately  owned  nursing  homes  of  high 
standard,  in  the  areas  where  the  need  was 
greatest,  were  approved  for  the  provision 
of  chronic  care. 

The  latter  will  be  reviewed  annually  since 
their  approval  is  only  temporary,  and  renewed 
only  so  long  as  the  need  lasts  and  the  quality 
of  patient  care  is  maintained.  Pressure  for 
this  type  of  accommodation  will  be  relieved 
when  adequate  domiciliary  care  facilities  are 
available. 

There  is  still  need  for  additional  accom- 
modation, although  this  need  is  steadily  be- 
coming less  pressing.  In  some  areas  it  is  most 
acute,  while  in  others  it  is  non-existent.  We  in 
the  department  have  been  criticized  because 
"We  deal  in  statistics  while  local  authorities 
are  dealing  with  cases." 

We  have  to  have  a  yardstick  by  which  we 
can  judge  the  standards  and  measure  the 
needs  of  any  locality.  By  study  and  experi- 
ence, it  is  believed  that  the  standard  is 
approximately  5  beds  per  1,000  population. 
Experience  already  is  proving  this  to  be 
adequate.  Some  areas  with  adequate  accom- 
modation and  facilities  for  their  domiciliary 
care  cases  have  proven  that  this  figure  will 
suffice  for  the  acute,  convalescent  and  chronic 
care. 

The  provision  of  new  accommodation  is 
still  initiated  at  the  local  level.  Every  pro- 
posal submitted  is  studied  by  the  hospital 
services  branch  in  the  light  of  needs,  facilities 
existing,  and  ability  to  finance. 
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The  capital  grant  structure  is  under  con- 
stant review  and  study.  It  can  never  be  said 
that  the  present  method  is  ideal  or  best,  but 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision 
of  hospital  accommodation  should  be  left 
at  the  local  level,  and  that  the  higher  levels 
of  government  assist  with  grants.  So  I  repeat 
that  we  will  continue  to  study  this  matter 
intensively. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  a  changing 
attitude  in  some  local  authorities.  At  least 
two  counties— Halton,  for  the  past  some  years 
and  now  Peel— at  a  recent  meting,  have 
undertaken  the  financing  of  hospital  con- 
struction in  businesslike  fashion.  These  are 
experiments  we  are  watching  with  much 
interest. 

A  recapitulation  of  government  grants  for 
capital  construction  may  be  of  some  value  at 
this  point. 

For  active  treatment  beds,  the  provincial 
grant  amounts  to  an  average  of  $3,340  per 
bed.    The  federal  grant  is  $2,000  per  bed. 

For  chronic  and  convalescent  beds,  the 
province  pays  $3,000  per  bed  and  the  federal 
government  $2,000  per  bed. 

For  nurses'  and  intern  beds,  the  province 
pays  $2,000  per  bed  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment  pays    $750   per   bed. 

In  the  case  of  psychiatric  and  detention 
beds,  the  province  pays  $8,500  per  bed  while 
the  federal  government  pays  $2,000  per  bed. 

Municipal  government  has  been  largely 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  hospital  indigent 
costs.  All  welfare  assistance  cases  were  auto- 
matically carried  by  this  government,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1959. 

Local  indigents  were  covered  by  the  muni- 
cipal statutory  rate.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  hospital  per  diem  rate  was  paid 
by  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission. 

An  unconditional  grant  was  paid  to  munici- 
palities to  reimburse  them  for  the  statutory 
rate  paid  the  hospital.  The  total  of  this 
grant  for  the  year  just  ended  was  $2,537,000. 
According  to  our  present  estimates,  we  believe 
this  was  quite  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
actual  cost  to  the  municipalities  for  hospi- 
talization  of   their   indigent   patients. 

During  The  Department  of  Health  esti- 
mates, the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Belanger)  inquired  about  the 
$75  per  bed  special  capital  grant.  As  he 
stated,  this  was  $150  per  bed  a  year  ago. 

We  have  had  a  year's  experience  now,  and 
this  amount  of  $75  per  bed  is  sufficient  to 
meet  costs  which  are  not  covered  in  the 
per  diem  rate  in  all  but  a  few  hospitals, 
which  have  what  we  refer  to  as  unmanageable 


debt.  This  small  number  of  hospitals  with 
their  so-called  unmanageable  debt  are  being 
studied  as  individual  problems  requiring 
individual  treatment. 

Inquiry  was  also  made  by  an  hon.  member 
regarding  the  financing  of  nurse  training.  At 
one  time,  a  specially  designated  grant  was 
shown  for  this  purpose.  Now,  it  is  considered 
part  of  the  per  diem  rate  and  is  so  included, 
and  therefore  is  no  longer  shown  as  a  separate 
item. 

What  of  the  financing  after  our  first  year's 
operation?  The  statement  I  think,  has  been 
delivered  to  each  of  the  hon.  member's  desks 
and  is  before  them.  They  will  note  a  surplus 
of  $3,020,940.  This  is  satisfying.  But  I 
should  caution  them  it  is  no  cause  for  great 
jubilation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  financier, 
but  I  do  know  that  hospital  costs,  like  all 
other  costs,  are  steadily  increasing,  and  I  can 
only  say  I  will  be  most  happy  if  this  surplus 
is  adequate  for  the  increasing  costs  I  antici- 
pate during  the  present  year. 

What  about  future  plans?  As  a  result  of 
organization  and  the  collection  of  statistics, 
the  commission  and  the  government,  for  the 
first  time,  are  able  to  make  an  informed  and 
intelligent  study  of  true  hospital  bed  needs 
for  our  people.  Studies  are  in  progress  con- 
cerning a  new  concept  of  hospital  care, 
popularly  known  as  "Progressive  Patient 
Care."  I  believe  4  of  our  hospitals  in  the 
province  have  already  launched  this  experi- 
ment. 

When  the  commission  came  into  being 
first,  some  mention  was  made  of  home  care. 
Studies  are  still  actively  continuing  in  this 
field. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  con- 
sultant services  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration,  having  as  the  objective  im- 
proved patient  care  and  the  most  efficient 
and  wise  use  of  all  hospital  facilities  available. 

Perhaps  the  features  of  greatest  interest  to 
all  hon.  members  will  be  the  studies  that  are 
now  going  on  and  costs  of  all  other  factors 
involved  in  the  expansion  of  hospital  benefits 
under  the  plan.  I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions,  that  much  of  the  success 
of  the  plan's  first  year  in  operation  has  flowed 
from  the  care  with  which  every  step  has  been 
taken.  I  believe  that  to  continue  this  good 
record,  it  is  necessary  that  we  move  with  care 
and  caution,  and  not  plunge  into  areas  about 
which  little  may  be  known. 

I  believe  that  I  can  again  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  every  effort  will  continue  to 
be  made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  plan 
to  all  our  people  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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On  vote  614: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  interested  in  looking  at  the 
financial  statement  that  was  provided  to  the 
committee  some  time  ago,  and  was  provided 
again  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
this  evening. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  actually,  in 
the  first  10  months  of  operation— that  is,  in 
the  first  10  months  when  income  was  being 
collected  under  the  plan,  from  the  period 
from  March  1  to  December  31,  1959— there 
was  actually  an  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenditures  of  $8,375  million. 

If  we  project  that  for  the  whole  year,  and 
assume  that  revenues  had  been  collected  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  there  would 
have  been  a  surplus  of  something  like  $11 
million. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  cautioned  us  that 
hospital  costs  are  going  up,  and  no  doubt  that 
is  true.  I  will  not  argue  with  him  on  this 
point.  Costs  have  been  going  up  for  some 
substantial  time. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  quite  a  significant 
surplus,  I  suggest.  I  merely  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  trie  House. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  comes  to 
light  from  this  operating  statement,  and  that 
relates  to  the  contribution  of  the  province  to 
this  plan. 

When  the  plan  was  originally  announced,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  essentially  the  financing 
would  be  a  one-third,  one-third,  one-third 
proposition,  with  the  federal  government 
putting  up  a  third  through  its  grants,  the 
province  putting  up  a  third,  and  premiums 
covering  the  balance. 

I  have  here  one  of  the  early  official  state- 
ments on  the  subjects.  This  was  an  address 
given  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
over  a  network  of  Ontario  radio  stations 
originating  from  CBL  in  Toronto,  on  Friday, 
November  15,  1957.  In  that  statement  the 
hon.   Prime   Minister  said: 

About  one-third  of  the  cost  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  federal  government,  one- 
third  will  come  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  province,  and  the  balance  of  one- 
third  will  come  from  premiums. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  And  the  other 
third  from  the  united  steel  workers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  mathematics  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  are  about  the  same  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's,  I  would  judge.  If 
lie  thinks  this  statement  reveals  a  ratio  of 
contributions    of    one-third,    one-third,    one- 


third,  then  I  think  that  he  should  go  back 
to    school.      The    one-third   that   came    from 
the  premiums- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  me,  he  has  a  guilty  conscience. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one-third  that  came  from 
premiums  in  the  first  10  months  of  operation 
was  $71,643  million.    Now,  I  agree  that— 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  that  is  the  share  of  the 
steel  workers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —that  the  province  diverted 
some  of  this  money  to  other  purposes,  so  that 
the  net  amount  that  was  put  into  the  fund 
from  premiums  was  $68  million.  Then  the 
one-third  that  came  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  $60,752  million,  and  the  one-third 
that  came  from  the  provincial- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Those  figures  sound  as  if  he 
invented  them. 

Mr.   Bryden:   —government- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Take    your   seat.      Would 
the  member  for  Sudbury  take  his  own  seat 
if  he  wants  to  address  the  chair,  or  else  keep 
quiet,  or  both? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promise  you 
that  I  shall  not— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Take  your  own  seat,  take 
your  own  seat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon  friend— I  have  to  say- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Take  your  own  seat. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  to  continue  from  where 
I  was  a  minute  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  back  at  the  ranch.  He 
was  at  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one-third  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  province  amounted 
to  $15  million— $71  million  from  the  premiums, 
$60  million  from  the  government  of  Canada 
and  $15  million  from  the  general  revenues  of 
Ontario,  in  a  plan  that  was  announced  as 
being  one  of  equality.  In  other  words,  the 
province  of  Ontario,  out  of  general  revenues, 
is  actually  contributing  very,  very  little  to 
this  plan,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

The  one-third,  one-third,  one-third  division 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  talking  about 
means  that  the  contributions  are  to  come  from 
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the  government  of  Canada  and  from  pre- 
miums, and  the  credit  for  the  scheme  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  Ontario  government.  That 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  I  can  see  there 
is  actually  any  division  of  function  among 
the  3  alleged  contributors. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  sounds  like  something 
Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  would  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  there  have  been  past  masters 
in  some  of  these  arts,  even  before  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  was  heard  of.  At  any  rate- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  must  come  from  Sas- 
katchewan then,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  judge 
from  these  estimates  that  are  before  us  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960-1961  that  essentially  the 
same  situation  is  to  continue.  Very  little 
of  the  cost  of  the  plan  is  to  be  financed  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  province,  a 
very  large  amount  is  to  be  financed  out  of 
premiums,  and  most  of  the  balance  will  come 
from  the  contribution  of  the  government  of 
Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
expenditures  under  the  plan  in  the  10  months 
for  which  these  figures  are  available  were 
$136  million,  and  $71  million  was  collected 
in  premiums. 

In  other  words,  the  people  paying  the 
premiums  actually  paid  in  more  than  half  of 
what  was  paid  out  either  in  hospital  costs 
or  in  administrative  costs. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
province  is  very  much  in  the  position  where 
it  can  consider  moving  forward.  I  know  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  a  very  canny  Scot,  very 
cautious  in  everything  he  does,  and  no  doubt 
that  is  a  virtue— provided  it  is  not  carried 
to  excess. 

I  think  we  are  in  the  position  with  this  plan 
right  now  where  there  is  an  excess  of  caution. 
There  is  a  substantial  surplus  showing  and, 
the  province  is  definitely  not  carrying  its 
weight. 

If  we  take  those  two  factors  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  it  puts  us  in  the  position  where 
we  can  start  to  think  in  terms  of  full  health 
insurance  in  this  province.  I  am  not  saying 
that  those  two  factors  alone  are  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  full  health  insurance 
plan,  but  we  are  certainly  in  the  position 
where  we  can  start  investigating  it  seriously, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  in  a  health  insurance 
plan  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  might  mention  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  has  a  bill  before  this 


House.  It  has  not  been  called  for  second 
reading  for  some  strange  reason,  although  it 
was  introduced  about  two  months  ago— 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  member 
if  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  finances  of  this  hospital  plan.  I  should 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  information  that 
I  merely  wish  to  mention  this  bill,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  House  which 
would  ask  the  hospital  services  commission 
to  draw  up  plans  for  full  health  insurance 
in  this  province.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is, 
a  bill  that  the  government  could  very  well 
accept,  that  we  could  ask  the  hospital  services 
commission  to  proceed  immediately  to  study 
this  matter,  draw  up  plans  introducing  full 
health  insurance,  either  in  one  package  or 
by  stages,  and  bring  back  a  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  at  which  time 
it  may  be  possible  to  take  action. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  under  the 
hospital  plan  indicates  that  this  is  a  feasible 
matter  for  consideration  and  that  we  should 
proceed  immediately  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  the  estimates. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  have 
been  drawn  to  my  attention  in  regard  to  the 
payment   of   premiums. 

The  one  matter  was,  I  think,  the  difficulty 
of  a  new  system  being  installed.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  complaints  from 
various  people,  saying  that  they  would  go  to 
the  hospital  and,  as  they  were  being  released 
from  the  hospital,  they  have  been  told  that 
their  premiums  have  not  been  paid.  And  then 
they  phoned  me  and,  upon  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  it  was  an  error  made  in  the 
bookkeeping  system. 

This  has  happened  a  number  of  times,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  people  who  have  phoned 
to  me  to  complain,  that  this  is  a  new  system 
and  I  must  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
whenever  I  have  phoned  to  have  the  com- 
plaint investigated,  it  has  always  been  quickly 
investigated,  and  each  time  the  hospital  com- 
mission has  admitted  they  were  in  error  and 
they  were  very  quick  to  fix  up  what  was 
wrong. 

I  feel  that  these  are  the  kinks  that  are 
in  new  systems,  that  are  bound  to  happen. 
Even  though  I  might  be  in  a  position  to 
say  it  was  the  fault  of  the  government,  I 
think  that,  rather  than  finding  fault  with  the 
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government,    it   is   more    important   that   this 
system  should  succeed. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  surplus  that  has 
appeared.  I  can  certainly  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  that  this  is  evi- 
dence that  we  can  do  more  in  the  future, 
and  I  do  hope  that  in  the  immediate  future 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  medical 
and  drug  services. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to 
point  out  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  It  is  that  I  do  hear  hospitals  com- 
plaining that  it  takes  so  long  for  them  to 
receive  payments.  I  have  heard  hospitals 
complain  that  it  is  6  months  before  they  get 
some  of  the  payments  that  are  due  to  them. 
I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  give  his 
opinion  on  what  they  consider  normal  time 
for  the  hospitals  to   receive   the  payment. 

Now,  these  payments  are  in  reference  to 
occasions  when  we  have  patients  in  the 
hospital,  they  are  released,  and  then  the 
hospital  in  turn  looks  to  this  government  for 
the  reimbursement  of  their  costs.  How  long 
should  that  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  even  going  to  comment  on  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  said. 

Had  he  sat  in  this  House  last  year,  he 
would  have  heard  that  this  is  the  record 
replayed  year  after  year  after  year. 

Mr.   Bryden:     It  is  true,  year   after  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  For  any  hon.  member 
in  this  House  to  hide  his  head  in  the  sand, 
and  say  that  the  government  of  Ontario  is 
paying  nothing  to  this  plan,  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  in  the   extreme. 

Mr.   Bryden:     On   a  point  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  let  him  speak 
on  the  point  of  privilege  afterwards. 

At  no  time  has  this  government  ever  said 
anything  about  what  its  contribution  would 
be. 

I  think  if  the  hon.  member  would  brush  up 
on  his  mathematics— and  I  am  quite  amazed 
that  in  the  good  old  county  of  Victoria  and 
the  town  of  Woodville  the  schools  did  not 
teach  him  better  arithmetic.  According  to 
my  figures,  this  province  has  put  $52,255 
million  into  the  health  scheme. 

Mr.  Bryden:    That  is  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    That  is  not  nonsense. 


Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  nonsense,  sir.  Most 
of  that  money— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor  and  I  would  like  to  keep  the  floor 
until  I  am  finished. 

The  amount  of  money  that  this  province 
has  put  into  this  scheme  is  $52,255  million. 
The  mental  health  plan  is  covered  by  this 
government,  so  also  is  the  care  of  tuberculosis 
patients.  No  part  of  that  comes  from  Ottawa, 
this  cost  is  carried  completely  and  in  total 
by  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  $52  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  even  going 
to  comment  further,  sir. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  look  at  this  so  broadly  as  he  did, 
and  I  do  appreciate  the  kind  co-operation  we 
have  had  from  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House. 

We  do  make  mistakes  and  we  have  kinks 
in  the  plan,  but  again  we  have  to  plead  that 
the  plan  was  a  big  one  when  it  came  in,  and 
it  was  bigger  than  our  own  expectations.  We 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  clear  up  these 
things  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  the  hon. 
members  will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  commission  or  to  myself,  I  can  assure 
them  that  every  one,  as  I  said  before,  will 
be  investigated. 

And  if  the  fault  is  on  the  part  of  the 
commission,  or  if  there  are  any  extenuating 
circumstances,  again  I  say  that  all  decisions 
have  been,  and  will  be,  very  greatly  weighted 
in  favour  of  the  subscriber. 

Now,  about  the  matter  of  complaints  from 
hospitals,  I  have  to  admit,  sir,  that  I  get 
very  few  of  those  now.  In  the  first  few 
months  there  was  some  difficulty,  but  any 
complaints  that  the  hospitals  may  have  now, 
I  respectfully  submit,  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  billing  us  promptly  enough. 
Our  records  show  that  the  bills  are  paid  on 
an  average  of  10  days  after  we  get  them 
from  the  hospital. 

We  are  sending  a  remittance  cheque  every 
day,  sir,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  hospitals 
have  complaints,  the  fault  is  probably  in  their 
own  bookkeeping  department,  and  they  are 
not  submitting  the  bills  as  promptly  as  they 
might. 

I  believe  in  long-stay  cases,  there  is  a  little 
difference  here,  and  we  are  looking  at  that, 
because,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  usually 
ask  that  the  case  be  completely  discharged 
before  the  bill  is  submitted.    The  commission 
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is  looking  at  that  with  a  view  to  speeding 
up  payments  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  type  of  complaint  that  I  have 
heard  on  a  few  occasions,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  Minister  must  be  aware  of  it,  too. 
That  involves  the  3-month  payment  in 
advance,  and  the  3-month  waiting  period  in 
the  event  that  the  premiums  are  not  paid. 

The  sort  of  complaint  that  I  have  heard 
is  that  people  are  occasionally  away  from 
home  or  out  of  town,  and  do  not  get  their 
notices.  If  they  miss  the  waiting  period, 
which  is  reasonably  short,  then  they  are  out 
of  the  hospital  scheme  for  a  3-month  period, 
and  this,  on  occasion,  works  a  very  serious 
hardship. 

The  other  sort  of  thing  along  exactly  the 
same  line  is  that  very  often  illness  strikes  in 
a  home  where  the  wage  earner  is  unemployed, 
or  might  be  at  the  time  he  gets  his  premium 
notice.  When  that  happens  it  is  unfortunate, 
but  it  is  often  true,  that  food  and  medical 
care,  or  drugs  or  care  and  attention  in  the 
home  may  not  be  as  plentiful  as  they  would 
be  if  the  wage  earner  was  fully  employed. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  little  late  in  paying  his 
premiums.  And  again,  when  perhaps  when 
his  family  needs  the  hospital  treatment  more 
than  under  other  circumstances,  he  may  be 
cut  off  for  3  months. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  this 
period  down  to  1  month  or  making  some  sort 
of  an  arrangement  where,  through  no  fault 
of  the  person  who  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  who 
misses  the  payment,  something  can  be  done 
to  help  them  along?  I  have  received,  as  I 
have  said,  a  number  of  complaints  and  I  am 
sure  other  hon.  members  have  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  a  year  ago  we  did  suggest  to  the  House 
that  consideration  would  be  given  to  this,  and 
it  was  studied  rather  carefully  by  the  com- 
mission. But  it  was  felt  that  the  3-month 
period  was  not  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  plans  previously  in  existence 
called  for  a  6-month  or  a  12-month  period. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  to  a  very  fine  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  May  9, 
1959.     They  say: 

In  a  near  universal  plan  of  this  kind, 

prepayment  is  an  essential  principle. 

They  were  commenting  on  how  valuable 
this  cushion  was  in  the  case  of  the  employees 
of  Avro,  for  instance.  They  were  thrown  out 
of  work;  they  had  3  months  benefit,  and  in 
3   months   it   gave   them   an   opportunity  to 


find  some  means  of  paying  the  premium  so 
that  they  would  not  be  out  of  benefits  as 
soon  as  they  were  thrown  out. 

If  the  premium  were  to  go  down  to  a 
month,  they  would  only  be  in  benefits  a 
month,  so  that  what  we  would  gain  in  one 
end  we  would  lose  in  the  other.  Had  we 
been  on  the  one-month  system,  many  of  these 
employees  would  have  been  completely  out 
of  benefit,  whereas  they  did  have  this  3-month 
cushion. 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  has  a  point.  That  does 
cause  us  a  good  deal  of  worry,  but  it  is  not 
thrown  overboard  by  any  means  as  being 
insoluble.  The  commission  is  still  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  But,  at  the  present,  we  have  not 
come  up  with  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
this  complaint  is  sort  of  a  general  run  thing, 
but  in  the  few  cases  that  I  have  heard  about, 
there  seemed  to  be  substantial  hardship  where 
the  payee,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  has 
been  deprived  of  hospital  benefits  for  a  period 
of  3  months. 

Would  there  be  a  possibility  of  setting  some 
sort  of  review  board,  or  an  alternative  system, 
of  dealing  with  the  small  minority  of  people 
who  might  be  in  cases  of  substantial  hardship 
where  they  are  forced  to  forego  hospital 
privileges  for  the  3-month  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
mention  in  my  speech  that  there  is  such  a 
committee  within  the  commission,  and  that 
all  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. Each  one  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits, 
and  if  there  are  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances at  all— I  have  made  it  my  business  to 
look  into  many  of  these  decisions— I  can  say 
very  frankly,  sir,  that  they  have  been  waivered 
in  favour  of  the  subscriber. 

There  was  one  other  problem  which  we 
found,  and  which  I  think  has  been  dealt  with 
very  effectively.  It  is  the  matter  of  language 
difficulty.  Many  of  our  citizens  claim  that 
they  have  difficulty  understanding  the  card. 
They  could  not  read  the  card.  Now  we  have 
published  a  pamphlet  in,  I  think,  14  different 
languages,  which  we  believe  will  cover  a 
great  number  of  our  groups. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  that  go  out  with  the 
premium  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  going  to  be 
distributed  to  every  member  of  the  plan.  It 
has  not  gone  out  yet. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  press  my  questioning  of  the  hon.  Minister 
a  little  further.  I  put  some  questions  to  him 
a  week  ago  last  Monday. 

Now,  there  is  on  the  record  in  Hansard 
a  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  that  the  hospital  pro- 
gramme in  Ontario  would  cost  $236  million. 
It  would  be  met  in  this  way,  one-third  from 
the  premium  holders,  one-third  from  the 
federal  government,  and  one-third  from  the 
provincial  government. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Minister  tonight,  the  total  contribution  of  the 
provincial  government,  up  to  now,  has  been 
$53  million.  That  is  away  below  the  one- 
third. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  He  mentions  a  surplus  of  $8,786,507 
for  a  period  of  10  months.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  surplus  is  even 
higher  than  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
administration  costs  for  a  period  of  10  months 
were  $4,000,214.  If  we  take  the  monthly 
cost  of  administration,  which  would  be  about 
$350,000,  this  is  not  met  in  that  bill  because, 
of  course,  that  is  a  12-month  cost  of  admin- 
istration, we  can  tack  on  to  that  $8  million- 
odd  surplus  another  $700,000  so  the  surplus 
really  becomes  $9,486,507. 

Now,  I  wonder  what  the  hon.  Minister  has 
to  say  about  that. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I 
remember  the  figure  running  at  something 
over  $200  million  but  let  me  give  the  hon. 
member  this. 

This  plan  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  plan  in  Canada.  This  plan  covers  mental, 
TB,  and  hospital  costs,  which  the  other  plans 
do  not  cover.  One  of  the  great  arguments 
for  putting  this  plan  into  effect,  was  this,  that 
we,  in  very  many  aspects,  were  paying  costs 
and  getting  poor  coverage. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  We 
were  paying  at  that  time  some  $30  million 
or  $35  million  for  mental  health,  yet  we  were 
covering  a  very  large  number  of  people  but 
still  we  left  the  area  of  hardship  where  we 
were  collecting  amounts  from  our  people. 
Now,  that  ran  throughout  the  whole  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  total  was  of 
premiums  paid  in  Ontario,  but  it  was  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Yet  people  were  in 
positions  like  myself,  that  the  minute  some- 
thing happened  and  they  got  sick,  then  the 
insurance  company  cancelled  the  policy  and 
therefore    they    were    not    covered.      It    was 


a  lovely  thing  to  hold  a  policy  as  long  as 
you  were  in  good  health,  but  the  minute  you 
faced  ill  health  then  you  were  without  any 
coverage  at  all. 

Now,  that  was  the  situation,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  this,  if  we  came  together  and  we 
did  this  job,  then  we  could  provide  a  very 
adequate  coverage  for  our  people. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  sir,  that 
roughly  Ontario's  contribution  to  this  plan 
is  this.  On  vote  614,  there  is  $30  million. 
It  comes  out  of  the  old  barrel,  that  is  where 
it  comes  from.  It  does  not  matter  what 
pocket  you  take  it  from,  it  is  paid  by  the 
people. 

Here  is  what  we  do.  There  is  $30  million 
in  that  item  there.  There  is  approximately 
another  $5  million  that  we  are  giving  to  the 
municipalities  so  that  we  can  have  the 
benefit  of  the  municipal  administration  but 
without  burden  to  them.  So  there  is  another 
$5  million. 

We  are  contributing  about  $46  million  to 
mental  health  in  the  vote  that  precedes  this 
one,  and  we  are  paying  $6  million  for  TB, 
so  there  is  a  total  there  that  this  province  is 
paying  of  $87  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  we  are  doing  certain  things  for 
this  plan.  We  are  paying  the  entire  cost  of 
the  new  building  at  Yonge  and  Eglinton.  I 
forget  whether  we  make  any  contribution 
to  administration  or  not.  In  any  event,  we 
construct  the  building  and  we  do  some  other 
things. 

But  right  out  of  ordinary  revenues  this 
year  we  are  paying,  and  the  House  is  voting, 
no  less  than  $87  million  to  this  plan. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  paid  a 
portion  of  that  before  or  what  portion  we 
paid  before.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
by  good  business  methods,  we  have  welded 
that  all  together  into  a  comprehensive  plan, 
and  in  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  we  are 
paying  that  sum  of  money.  The  balance  is 
paid,  a  portion  from  premiums,  some  $70-odd 
million,  and  the  federal  contribution  comes 
to  $60  million,  so  there  are  the  proportions. 
Federal,  $60  million;  premiums,  $71  million; 
ourselves  here  about  $87  million.  That  covers 
the  bill. 

There  is  a  statement  here  which  shows 
that  there  is  an  operating  surplus,  in  the  first 
year  of  operation,  of  about  $3  million.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers one  of  the  great  problems— one  of  the 
great  danger  signals  in  this— is  the  constant 
rise  of  hospital  costs.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  enough,   as   I   see  it  in  the  coming 
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year,  to  hold  the  line  with  a  carry-forward 
of  some  $3  million. 

I  do  not  want  any  of  our  hon.  members 
to  look  at  that  and  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
money-making  plan,  because  it  is  not.  My 
recollection  is  that  we  are  faced  with  an 
increase  in  hospital  costs  of  about  8  per  cent., 
or  something  of  that  sort.  We  can  take 
the  hospital  costs  of  1959  and  in  1960,  as 
sure  as  we  are  in  this  House  it  is  going  to  be 
8  per  cent,  more,  and  that  is  probably  true 
of  1961. 

The  great  problem  in  this  matter  is  for 
the  hospital  services  commission  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  down  hospital  costs. 
I  think  there  have  been  some  substantial 
steps  taken  in  that  direction,  but  that  is  the 
point  where  any  plan  of  this  sort  is  vulnerable. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  there  has  not 
been,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
astronomic  rise  in  hospital  costs  that  might 
have  been  anticipated  with  a  plan  of  this 
sort.  I  think  that  the  commission,  and  not 
only  the  commission  but  the  hospitals,  have 
done  a  very  excellent  job  in  meeting  that 
problem,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
doctors. 

I  think  the  medical  profession  has  co- 
operated with  the-  commission  in  a  very  great 
way  in  keeping  down  the  average  period  of 
hospital  stay.  That  could  be  a  very  great 
problem.  It  has  not  been  the  problem  antici- 
pated because  of  the  great  co-operation  we 
have  received  from  the  medical  profession. 
When  I  say  "we,"  I  am  referring  to  the 
hospital  services  commission. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  things,  sir, 
some  of  the  general  aspects  in  connection 
with   this. 

Again,  we  have  been  very  successful  in 
carrying  on  without  any  co-insurance,  without 
any  payments  per  day  calculated,  of  course, 
to  reduce  hospital  stay  and  to  help  increase 
revenues.  We  have  done  without  that 
entirely.  We  have  given  an  all-duration 
illness  policy,  plus  full  coverage  for  mental 
and  tubercular  care.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
great  achievement  indeed,  and  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  must  recognize,  when  he  asks 
us  to  add  those  things  up,  that  that  is  what 
it   is   costing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  take  $100 
million  that  are  contributed  from  the  revenues 
of  this  province.  I  think  some  of  the  hon. 
members  must  wonder  where  the  money 
comes  from,  how  we  run  the  show,  when 
yesterday  we  were  talking  about  contributions 
for  our  municipalities  of  $342  million,  and 
another  $100  million  to  hospitals.  It  is  a 
financial  achievement  of  some  magnitude. 


Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  it 
is  a  good  plan.  Our  group  told  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  4  or  5  years  ago  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan. 

I  want  to  ask  one  very  direct  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  put  this  question  to 
him  last  Monday. 

If  a  person,  registered  with  the  hospital 
services  commission,  is  committed  to  a  mental 
hospital  or  tuberculosis  hospital,  is  the  com- 
mission billed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
patient? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  answer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  no.  The  commission  is  not 
billed  for  the  patient.  This  would  only  mean 
a  cross-entry. 

We  have  our  bookkeeping  system  set  up 
in  a  rather  peculiar  manner,  particularly  for 
the  tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  tuberculosis 
hospitals  are  private  institutions  which  have 
been  recognized  for  many  years  by  this 
government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
whose  patients  we  have  held  ourselves 
responsible. 

Mr.  Thomas:  They  get  no  contribution 
from  the  commission?  It  is  a  private  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  we  pay  the  bill 
for  the  tuberculosis  patient,  and  the  mental 
hospital  patient's  comes  out  of  the  province's 
share  of  this  $87-odd  million  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  just  mentioned. 

To  put  it  through  the  commission  would 
simply  make  the  machinery  more  ponderous, 
and  it  seemed  rather  foolish  to  do  that. 
Somebody  did  pay  me  a  great  honour  in 
referring  to  me  as  a  canny  Scot,  and  so  long 
as  I  have  that  tendency,  I  am  not  going 
to  spend  10  cents  for  an  operation  where  5 
cents  will  do,  believe  me. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  cannot  go  back 
to  the  dim  past  when  all  these  things  were 
discussed  here  in  the  House.  But  the  very 
important  thing  is  that,  in  my  own  city  of 
North  Bay,  we  need  an  addition  to  a  hospital, 
as  Dr.  Neilson  very  well  knows,  having  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  the  people  there. 
We  need  an  addition,  and  how  are  we  going 
to   get   it? 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  That  is 
the  one  the  hon.  member  lost  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  no,  that  is  for  people  like 
the  hon.  member;  it  is  a  mental  hospital. 
I  am  talking  about  a  general  hospital. 

The  point  is  that,  when  I  tell  them  at  home 
there  is  a  surplus  of  $3  million  they  will  ask: 
"Why  can  we  not  have  some  of  that?" 
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In  fact,  these  very  good  people  who  are 
on  the  hospital  board  say  that  they  were 
able  to  do  better  under  conditions  before, 
and  nowadays,  with  conditions  as  they  are, 
they  cannot  possibly  put  anything  aside  for 
the  addition  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is  needed. 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  area,  we  have 
to  service  not  only  the  city  of  North  Bay 
but  the  townships  nearby,  and  also  the  airport. 
I  notice,  too;  the  Bomarc  site  is  still  going  to 
be  built  there,  and  there  are  going  to  be 
hundreds  more  people  in  the  area  and  we 
need  an  addition  to  the  hospital.  We  cannot 
afford  it  at  the  present  time.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  must  be  misinformed  or,  if  not, 
then  I  have  to  say,  very  candidly,  that  the 
hospitals  at  North  Bay  are  experiencing  some- 
thing quite  different  from  any  other  hospital 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  rather  remarkable  in 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  hospital  gov- 
ernors and  trustee  boards  who  have  said  to 
us  that  never  in  the  history  of  their  hospitals 
has  financing  of  the  hospitals  been  so  readily 
and  so  well  accomplished.  Hospitals  are 
operating  this  year  without  deficits,  they  are 
practically  unknown. 

If  the  hospital  at  North  Bay  has  shown  its 
need,  and  if  it  can  prove  its  ability  to  raise 
its  share  of  the  financing,  it  will  doubtless 
get  a  share  of  this  $3  million.  I  say  this 
because,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  here  in 
the  province  provide  roughly  some  $3,400  per 
bed  for  new  construction,  and  if  they  have 
special  beds,  detention  beds,  psychiatric  beds, 
we  provide  $8,500  per  bed. 

So  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hospital  at  North  Bay,  when  the  project  has 
been  approved,  will  get  a  fair  share  without 
any  doubt. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  the  fact. 

I  was  called  into  a  special  meeting,  along 
with  the  federal  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Garland),  and  we  were  told  the  situation. 
We  were  told  plump  and  plain  by  the  city 
manager  that  there  was  no  possibility,  under 
present  conditions,   of  having  that  addition. 

Maybe  I  know  very  little  about  it,  but 
all  I  have  is  what  the  letters  from  them 
inform  me  and  what  I  was  told  at  that 
meeting.  That  is  all.  So  I  am  no  doubting 
Thomas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  member  should  get 


the  hospital's  1959  financial  statement  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  any  of  the  previous 
years,  or  any  year  previous  to  the  conception 
of  this  plan. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  this  question. 
Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
health  committee  meeting  the  other  day. 
Maybe  this  has  been  discussed. 

However,  patients  in  nursing  homes  across 
the  province  of  Ontario,  as  hon.  members 
know,  have  to  pay  their  premium  and  also 
have  to  pay  their  way  in  the  nursing  home. 

Why  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  last 
May,  I  watched  the  papers  very  closely.  At 
that  time  of  year,  nothing  much  missed  by 
eyes.  And  I  see  in  the  St.  Thomas  Times 
Journal,  Friday,  May  22,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  meeting  in  Ridgetown  on 
May  21,  is  reported  to  have  said  this  as  one 
of  his  most  important  statements: 

Concerning  the  planned  extension  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  commission  service  to 
include  patients  in  nursing  homes,  the 
Premier  made  direct  reference  to  the  Bobier 
nursing  home  at  Dutton,  Ontario,  as  one 
which  would  be  qualified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    Oh,  indeed. 

Mr.  Spence:  Now,  those  fine  citizens  in 
Dutton,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  like  to  have 
that  hospital  included  in  the  hospital  plan, 
and  I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
not  go  back  on  his  word. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:     Representations    to    the 
commission  rate- 
Mr.  Spence:    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —take  that  under  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  go  back  on  his 
word. 

Mr.  Spence:    He  would  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  know  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East  always  recognizes 
merit  where  it  is  due. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  certainly  does,  he  certainly 
does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  I  did  say  in  my  opening  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that— 

?.  -  ■ 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  have  to  inform 
the  member  for  Sudbury  that  he  is  not  in  his 
own  seat,  and  therefore— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  not  sitting  in  his 
own  seat.  Not  only  that,  he  is  not  telling 
the  truth.    He  knows  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:    I  will  go  up  to  my  own  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  he  had  better  hurry 
up  and  get  up  there.  But  I  still  say  he  is 
not  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    We  are  always  telling  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  again  saying  this, 
that  he  is  not  in  his  own  seat,  and  he  is  not 
telling  the  truth,  and  the  hon.  member  knows 
what  that  means. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  we  never  got  the  $310,000. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  me 
to  go  up  to  my  own  seat,  I  will  say  that 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Add  that  one  up.    There 
is  no  use  in  being  rude  to  the  House,  and 
turning  it  into  a  beer  garden- 
Mr.  Chairman:    The  Minister  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  the  expert  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  the  floor. 
I  would  ask  the  member  for  Sudbury  to 
keep  quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  in  my  opening  remarks,  38  nursing  homes 
have  been  approved,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
in  areas  where  the  need  arose.  If  a  nursing 
home  has  not  been  approved,  it  is  either 
because  it  cannot  reach  the  standards  recfuired 
to  provide  convalescent  or  chronic  care,  or 
it  is  in  an  area  where  our  studies  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  need. 

At  no  time  was  it  ever  believed  that  this 
would  be  a  plan  to  cover  all  nursing  homes. 

It  is  stated  quite  clearly  in  the  Act,  that  this 
is  a  Hospital  Care  Insurance  Act,  and  not  a 
Nursing  Home  Care  Insurance  Act. 

May  I  recall  something  of  the  history  of 
this  movement?  Two  years  before  this  Act 
came  into  effect,  I  believe,  The  Nursing 
Homes  Act  was  introduced  and  passed  by 
this  House,  by  which  rather  substantial  grants 
were  made  available  to  approved  nursing 
homes  for  the  care  of  patients.  The  pos- 
sibility was  borne  in  mind  that  many  patients, 


who  were  at  that  time  occupying  beds  im 
active  treatment  hospitals  would  have  to  be 
moved  out.  But  we  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  profess  that  this  hospital  care 
insurance  plan  was  ever  meant  to  cover 
nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  look  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Bobier  nursing  home  ini 
Dutton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  ask  them  to  make  application  about  it 
to  us,  sir,  we  will  have  it  looked  into. 

Mr.  Spence:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  firstly,  in 
respect  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
about  the  financial  difficulty  of  that  hospital. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  a  hospital  in 
this  area,  I  know  that  the  plan  has  been  a 
boon,  a  godsend  to  the  hospital.  I  say  this 
because,  from  the  inception  of  the  hospital, 
we  have  been  struggling  financially,  and  since 
the  hospital  plan  came  into  effect,  it  has,  as 
I  say,  been  a  great  help  to  the  hospital.  We 
have  never  been  in  such  a  good  financial 
position  as  we  are  today. 

Now,  there  is  a  suggestion  I  would  like- 
to  make  to  the  commission,  and  I  mentioned 
it  when  I  spoke  on  the  Throne  debate. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  here  that  I  would 
like  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  billing; 
system.  To  the  average  person,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  due 
dates  and  the  date  to  which  the  premium  is 
paid.  I  spoke  to  a  member  of  the  commission 
earlier  about  this,  and  he  did  say  something 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  some  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew,  I  will 
get  the  information  from  tlie  chairman  of 
the  hospital  commission  in  North  Bay,  and 
then  he  will  know  the  picture,  and  not  just 
think  I  am  full  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  details  with 
regard  to  the  coverage  of  the  plan,  at  the 
moment,  on  which  I  would  like  to  query 
the  hon.  Minister.  For  example1,  are  old  folks" 
hostels  admissible  under  the  plan? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Does  he  mean  as  insti- 
tutions eligible  to  collect  from— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
clarification,  because  this  has  been  raised 
by  families  in  my  own  riding  who  have 
relatives  in  one  of  these  institutions,  but  my 
information  is  that  one  in  Preston  has  been 
admitted    under    the    plan.     Is    this    correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  hon.  member  the  information,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  will  get  it  for  him.  It  may  have 
been  approved  as  a  nursing  home  in  an 
area  where  there  was  need,  but  homes  for 
the  aged,  as  such,  are  not  considered  eligible 
for  approval  under  the  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  4  or  5 
assorted  items  here.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  commission  gives 
coverage  to  that  clause  for  compassionate  cov- 
erage? I  am  curious  as  to  when  this  is  used 
and  when  it  is  not  used.  There  is  one  section 
of  the  Act,  I  believe,  that  says  coverage  can 
be  given  for  compassionate  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Act. 

However,  this  committee  which  I  men- 
tioned, this  committee  of  the  commission, 
which  deals  with  these  cases  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  injustice,  or  possible 
injustice,  considers  every  one  of  these  cases, 
and  they  are  very  largely  considered  on  com- 
passionate grounds. 

If  the  fault  is  ours,  it  is  readily  admitted, 
and  it  is  cleared  up  without  going  to  the 
committee  at  all.  This  is  done  in  the  routine 
insurance  department.  If  there  has  been  an 
error  on  our  part,  in  billing,  or  something  of 
that  nature— wrong  address  or  something  of 
that  kind— then  we  simply  accept  it  and  the 
subscriber  is  restored  to  benefit. 

However,  in  cases  where  some  old  person 
has  probably  received  a  notice  and  set  it 
aside  and  forgotten  about  it,  or  not  recognized 
what  it  was,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  when  they 
are  brought  to  our  attention,  they  are  all  put 
before  the  committee  of  the  commission, 
which  actually  performs  this  function. 

That  is  one  type,  and  there  could  be  others 
where  there  has  been  sickness  and,  as  one 
of  the  hon.  members  suggested,  the  head  of 
the  household  may  be  ill,  and  is  not  able  to 


attend  to  the  premium  notice  at  the  time. 
Matters  of  that  kind  would  go  before  this 
committee  for  consideration  on  compassionate 
grounds,  or  due  to  extenuating  circumstances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
a  number  of  sources,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  very  reasonable  extension  of  the 
service  would  be  to  cover  students,  as  long 
as  they  are  in  university,  as  part  of  the 
family  coverage.  I  would  like  to  query  the 
hon.  Minister  as  to  what  his  thinking  is  on 
this,  but  with  particular  reference  to  one 
aspect  of  it. 

This  is  a  case,  which  he  may  recall,  I  have 
raised  with  him,  as  it  happens  to  involve  a 
constituent  of  my  own.  If  a  student  leaves 
this  country  for  a  year  to  do  postgraduate 
work,  for  example  in  Great  Britain,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  in  face  of  the  heavy  financial 
obligations  faced  by  this  man,  who  is  married, 
it  would  be  silly  to  carry  on  his  premiums 
for  the  year  or  two  that  he  is  out  of  the 
province. 

Yet,  when  he  comes  back  he  is  faced  with 
the  prospect— and  in  this  instance  he  was 
really  caught,  because  there  was  serious 
family  illness— of  excessive  hospital  bills  in 
a  3-month  period  while  he  is  being  enrolled 
into  the  system  back  here  in  Ontario. 

There  are  really  two  aspects  of  this  student 
thing:  If  a  student  leaves  this  country,  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  come  back  as  a 
newcomer  to  the  scheme?  He  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  he  has  just  been  away 
doing  postgraduate  work,  so  why  can  he  not 
pick  up  immediately? 

As  a  broader  aspect  of  that,  what  is  the 
thinking  of  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  family  coverage  to  include 
students,  whatever  their  age  be,  as  long  as 
they  are  in  university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
answer  the  last  question  first.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  actively  under  the  study  of  the 
commission,  as  they  advised  the  committee 
on  health  a  few  days  ago.  The  estimated 
cost  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million.  It  will 
receive  very  active  study,  and  the  commission 
believes  that  it  is  a  very  logical  move. 

Now,  about  the  other  matter.  I  may  say 
that  that  matter  was  referred  to  the  com- 
passionate committee  or  committee  with 
compassionate  motivation,  in  the  commission, 
or  whatever  we  want  to  call  it.  But,  after 
all,  I  think  this  individual  really  put  himself 
out  of  benefits. 
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When  he  received  his  notice,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  postgraduate  studies,  he  took 
the  time  to  send  it  back  to  the  commission, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  stating  that  he  was 
leaving  the  country  for  a  period  of  one  or 
two  years  and  would  no  longer  need  his 
insurance.  We  happen  to  have  that  letter 
on  file. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  have  it  here,  but 
so  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  sent  the  hon. 
member  a  photostatic  copy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  so  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Just  a  minute,  just  a 
minute.  The  hon.  member  should  not  get 
his  shirt  in  a  knot. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  might  say  the  same  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  His  shirt  has  been  knotted 
very  often  this  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
subscriber  told  us  that  he  would  no  longer 
need  his  insurance  and  we  automatically  took 
him  at  his  word  and  we  dropped  him.  When 
he  came  back  to  Canada,  he  claimed  he  had 
to  come  back  to  Canada  because  of  illness, 
and  this  is  quite  so.  But  I  really  do  not  know 
what  else  one  can  do  in  an  insurance  scheme. 

I  have  studied  all  of  the  different  plans 
in  Canada,  and  I  believe  that  our  terms 
are  more  generous  than  most  and  as  generous 
as  any. 

I  do  not  really  think  we  can  do  anything 
for  him  under  the  insurance  scheme.  It  is 
something  like  this  to  me,  it  is  like  letting 
a  fire  insurance  policy  lapse  and,  when  your 
house  catches  catches  fire  next  week,  running 
to  the  agent  and  saying  "I'll  pay  up  my 
premium  if  you  will  pay  my  claim."  Now  it 
is  rather  ridiculous,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Again  I  have  to  repeat  that,  where  there 
has  been  reasonable  ground  for  consideration 
of  extenuating  circumstances,  the  decisions 
have  been  weighted  in  favour  of  the  premium 
holder. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  Minister,  but  he  is  missing  the  point 
that  I  was  attempting  to  make.  Just  one 
moment.  The  point  is  simply  this.  Here 
is  the   letter   that   the   man   wrote: 

I  am  returning  my  premium  notice  with 
the  premium  unpaid.  We  are  covered 
until  the  end  of  October,  when  I  and  my 
family  are  going  to  England  so  we  will 
not  need  the  coverage  after  April. 


Now,  what  are  you  asking  the  man  to  do? 
As  soon  as  he  sets  foot  on  English  soil,  he 
is  covered.  As  a  visitor  to  the  country,  he  is 
covered. 

Hon.    Mr.    Dymond:    Oh,    no,    he    is    not 

covered  as  a  visitor,  not  now. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Did    they    change    that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  you  bet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  a  Tory  government 
is   cutting   down   things   over   there,   too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  what  they  did 
in  England  when  they  put  them  back  with 
the  biggest  majority  they  ever  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry  I  injected 
politics  because  I  want  the  "canny  Scot" 
across  there  to  see  the  point  I  am  attempting 
to  make.  What  is  the  hon.  Minister  asking 
this  man  to  do?  When  he  gets  over  to 
Britain,  presumably  he  will  have  to  pay  some- 
thing, now  that  the  coverage  has  been 
excluded  from  visitors.  But  is  the  hon. 
Minister  asking  him  to  continue  coverage  in 
the  plan  here  while  he  is  away  for  a  year 
or  two? 

My  point  to  the  hon.  Minister  was,  that 
if  he  is  leaving  the  country  for  a  year  or  so, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  no  discarding  of  the 
premium.  Such  a  man  is  doing  postgraduate 
work,  he  is  faced  with  financial  difficulties 
anyway. 

My  question  is,  why  cannot  we  have,  in  the 
the  instance  where  a  man  drops  his  premium 
because  he  is  going  to  be  out  of  the  country 
temporarily  for  educational  reasons,  the 
assurance  that  he  can  start  immediately  he 
sets  foot  in  Ontario  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  I  would  answer 
the  question  by  asking  the  hon.  member 
another  question.  What  does  he  want  us  to 
do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Minister,  when  a  citizen  of  Ontario  leaves 
the  province  for  one  year  or  two  years  to  do 
postgraduate  studies,  why  is  it  not  possible 
to  say  to  him:  "When  you  set  foot  in  Ontario, 
you  pick  up  on  your  scheme  as  though  you 
had   never   left"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  know  of  no  insurance 
scheme  that  operates  in  this  way.  He  picks 
up  and,  as  soon  as  he  pays  his  premium,  3 
months  later  he   is   into   benefits   again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  point.  Why 
should  he  be  penalized  those  3  months?    In 
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effect,  we  are  saying  to  him:  "If  you  go  across 
to  Britain  to  do  your  postgraduate  studies, 
you  have  to  anticipate  your  coming  home  by 
3  months  and  send  the  premium  back."  I 
presume  this  is  the  only  way  one  can  get 
around    the    present    regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  member  drops  his  own  premium  here  in 
Ontario  and  continues  to  live  in  Ontario,  if 
he  wants  to  be  reinstated  into  benefits,  he 
also  has  to  wait  3  months.  So  what  is  the 
difference  between  him  and  the  person  who 
leaves  the  country  for  any  reason,  and  comes 
back?  He  is  treated  the  same  as  all  citizens 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  very  obvious  and  elementary 
difference  that  should  be  noted  even  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  that  is  that  one  man  is 
living  in  the  province  and  the  other  man 
is  living  in  another  country,  where  he  could 
not  collect  benefits.  During  the  period  of  his 
stay  in  that  other  country,  he  could  not 
collect  benefits  under  our  plan. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Yes,  he  could. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  mean  he  could  be  continued  to  be 
insured  for  two  years  over  there,  under  our 
hospital  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  can  continue  to  pay.  The  unfortunate 
thing,  of  course,  is  he  would  not  collect 
benefits  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
establish  a  reciprocal  agreement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  the  whole  point 
we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Sit  down  and  listen 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  means  that 
he  has  a  theoretical  right  to  collect  benefits, 
but  he  is  surely  not  asking  him  to  pay 
premiums  on  a  theoretical  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  saying  that  he  is 
treated  like  every  citizen  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying.  The  suggestion,  which  is 
surely  a  very  reasonable  one,  is  that  the 
waiting  period— or  what  amounts  to  a  waiting 
period— should  be  waived  in  circumstances 
like  that.  Now  surely  that  is  a  reasonable 
suggestion,  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  the 
hon.  Minister  any  further  on  it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
propose  to  argue  further  with  the  hon. 
Minister  now.  Along  with  his  canniness  he 
has  a  capacity  for  stubbornness  which  is  also 
part  of  his  race,  and  he  is  going  to  hang 
onto  it. 

When  he  gets  time  to  think  this  over,  I 
suggest  that  he  give  the  matter  some  thought, 
because  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  element 
of  fairness  in  this  proposition  that  when  he 
comes  back  his  premiums  should  pick  up 
immediately. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  has  just 
about  put  the  kiss  of  death  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  point  that  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister. 

I  can  give  him  a  specific  case  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  which  represents  a  breach 
of  faith  with  a  citizen  who  has  paid  his 
premium.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  man, 
whose  mother  has  since  died,  but  the  doctor 
could  not  get  her  into  the  hospital  because 
there  was  no  bed  available.  As  a  result,  he 
had  to  have  nursing  services  at  home.  In 
fact,  he  had  to  have  other  services,  such  as 
oxygen,  and  he  presented  a  bill  to  the  com- 
mission covering  what  would  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  part  of  the  hospital  coverage 
if  this  woman  had  been  put  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

Now,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  hospital 
commission,  to  be  very  frank,  they  said  they 
were  interested  in  this  case  and  would  put 
it  before  the  commission.  But  the  reply 
eventually  came  back  that  the  commission 
had  no  right  under  the  Act  to  pay  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  want  to  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
this  is  a  breach  of  faith  or  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. This  woman  had  a  premium  paid  for 
her.  Her  doctor  could  not  get  her  into  the 
hospital  because  there  was  no  hospital  bed. 
There  were  certain  expenses  entailed  that 
would  not  have  been  entailed  if  she  had 
been  in  the  hospital  and  received  the  normal 
coverage. 

Yet,  we  are  now  told  that  the  regulations 
preclude  the  hospital  commission  from  paying 
that.  How  can  the  hon.  Minister  rationalize 
that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  rationalize  it.  I  think 
very  frankly  that  this  is  a  great  problem, 
it  points  up  the  great  scarcity  of  beds,  and  I 
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think  it  is  something  we  do  need  to  consider 
very  carefully.  How  or  what  we  shall  do 
with  it— as  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before— 
I  am  in  no  position  to  state.  But  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  it  will- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  evading  the  other  point  of  it.  On 
the  principle,  fine— I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he 
-wants  to  look  into  it  because  it  is  a  problem. 

But  if  this  person  was  not  taken  into  the 
hospital  and  the  son,  whose  mother  has  since 
died,  has  the  added  expense  because  she  did 
not  go  into  the  hospital,  why  is  this  not  a 
legitimate  bill  to  present  to  the  hospital  com- 
mission? They  would  have  had  to  bear  it  if 
she  had  gone  into  the  hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  see  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can  understand  that,  on 
the  surface,  it  is  a  legitimate— or  it  ought  to 
be— a  legitimate  charge.  But  the  commission 
acted  rightly  in  that  they  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  this.  This  is  what  we  will 
nave  to  look  into,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
extend  their  authority  to  the  point  where 
such  matters  can  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  wonder  if  the 
lion.  Minister  would  consider  either  changing 
the  regulations— because  I  submit,  quite 
frankly,  it  is  no  more  a  breach  of  the  present 
Act  than  the  common  sense  action  that  the 
commission  takes  on  compassionate  cases  he 
was  referring  to  earlier.  Those  compassionate 
cases  have  to  be  considered  outside  the  Act, 
so  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  the  commission  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  type  of  case  with  the  federal 
authorities,  and  they  will  not  yet  agree  to 
sharing  in  such  cases.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  again  that  we  will  stop  here.  We 
will  continue  to  press  for  an  agreement  or 
look  after  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
final  question. 

What  is  the  hon.  Minister's  thinking  on 
the  justification  of  including  dependent 
mothers  or  dependent  fathers  in  a  family 
coverage?  Does  he  feel  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate proposal?  Has  any  consideration  been 
given  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
serious  consideration  has  as  yet  been  given 
to  it.  I  know  of  no  insurance  scheme  that 
does  it,  and  we  have  not  any  idea  of  what 
the  cost  would  be.     If  the  dependent  parents 


were  welfare  cases,  of  course,  we  would 
carry  them.  But  it  would  be  foolish  for  me 
to  try  to  comment  further  on  it,  since  I  know 
nothing  about  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister 
a  little  while  ago,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  plan  was  new,  was  young,  and  that  they 
were  considering  some  changes,  that  there 
were  some  complaints. 

1  want  to  say  that  there  is  one  complaint  in 
the  border  areas  where  we  have  people  who 
work  in  the  United  States,  cities  like  Windsor, 
Niagara  Falls  and  Sarnia,  where  people  who 
live  in  these  areas,  work  in  the  United  States. 
They  belong  to  a  hospital  plan  under  the 
fringe  benefits  of  their  union.  I  do  have  a 
complaint,  two  cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  These  people  are  also  insured 
in  the  Ontario  hospitalization  plan. 

Now,  because  of  the  regulations  of  the  Act, 
which  I  will  quote  under  section  2,  subsec- 
tion 2  of  section  52,  they  are  subject  to  sub- 
regulations  3,  4  and  5: 

An  insurer  shall  not  make  or  renew  or 
make  a  payment  under  a  contract  under 
which: 

(a)  A  subscriber  is  to  be  provided  with 
or  to  be  reimbursed  or  indemnified  for  the 
cost  of  any  hospital  services  that  is  one  of 
the  insured  services. 

And  then  under  subsection  7  of  the  same 
section  52,  it  says: 

A  subscriber  shall  not  accept  or  receive 
any  benefit  under  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment whereby  he  or  his  dependents  may 
be  provided  with  or  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  any  hospital  service  that  is  an 
insured  service. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  these  people  are  working  in  the  United 
States  and,  through  their  unions,  are  receiv- 
ing these  benefits.  Under  the  regulations, 
they  are  penalized  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  get  the  benefits  of  their  union 
or  of  the  plans  that  they  have  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  officials 
in  the  Windsor  office  and  they  told  me  this: 

Mr.  Belanger,  we  do  understand  that 
this  is  quite  a  problem.  But  the  answer 
that  we  get  from  the  commission  in  Toronto 
is  that  there  may  be  so  few  cases  like  this 
that  they  will  say:  "Let  those  people  take 
care  of  themselves." 

Which,  to  me,  is  a  very,  very  poor  answer. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  in  the  Act  where  these 
people  could  derive  the  benefits  that  they 
have  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  told  that  the  employers  in  the  United 
States  would  be  also  willing  to  pay  them 
something  but,  under  the  regulations,  they 
cannot,  and  they  said  that  if  they  could  get 
a  full  statement  from  the  hospital— an  item- 
ized statement  from  the  hospitals— in  regard 
to  this,  that  they  would  make  payment.  But 
the  hospitals  do  not  want  to  give  them 
itemized  statements. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Minister 
look  into  the  matter,  because  it  is  causing 
some  concern  in  border  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  commission 
would  answer  any  subscriber  in  such  words 
as,  "Let  them  look  after  themselves"  because 
there  were  so  few.  I  am  assured  that  this  is 
not  being  done. 

I  am  also  assured  that  the  employers  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  employing  many 
Canadians  from  border  points,  in  the  main, 
have  co-operated  with  their  employees  and 
have  covered  them  for  hospital  purposes 
under  our  plan.  Now,  this  is  the  only  case 
where  we  permit  this  sort  of  thing. 

Apparently  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  has 
constituents  who  have  not  so  been  covered. 
But  it  might  be  of  value  if  he  would  give  us 
the  names  of  those  firms,  and  we  would  do 
what  we  can  to  interest  them  in  this  system 
of  covering  their  employees  for  hospital 
purposes  through  union  contracts  under  our 
plan. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  want  to  say  that 
these  people  and  the  firms  that  insure  them 
in  the  United  States,  are  also  insurance  firms 
in  Ontario,  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company 
which  is  a  bona-fide  firm  in  Ontario  also,  and 
because  of  the  plan— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  can  scarcely  act, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  terms 
of  the  Act  that  there  shall  be  no  other  com- 
pany selling  this  insurance  to  Ontario  residents 
in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Belanger:  But  this  is  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  not  matter  if 
the  company  has  its  head  office  in  Ontario 
or  not.  It  cannot  be  in  competition  with  the 
government  plan.  That  has  been  laid  down 
in  regulations.     But  we  have   peen  able  to 


get  most  of  the  employers  who  have  such 
contracts  with  the  unions,  and  who  are 
employing  residents  of  this  country,  to  cover 
their  Canadian  employees. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  give  us  the 
name  of  the  firm,  we  will  go  after  them  and 
see  if  we  can  sell  our  plan  to  them. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  will  get  the  full  informa- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spring,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  carried  out  a  Cana- 
dian hospital  survey  and  there  were  two  points 
that  I  noticed. 

I  have  heard,  since  I  came  to  this  House, 
that  this  is  a  great  province,  that  everything 
is  outstanding  and  better  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  But  this  hospital  survey 
points  out,  in  this  particular  article  from 
Alberta,  that  there  is  a  unique  scheme  under 
which  the  province  pays  debenture  principal 
and  interest  on  existing  debts  and  on  new 
construction.  It  has  invested  $37  million 
under  this  plan. 

Also  believed  unusual  is  the  fact  that,  if  a 
deficit  occurs,  a  hospital  can  make  an  agree- 
ment with  its  municipality  to  absorb  the 
deficit. 

Hon.  J.  Donovan  Rose— some  of  the  medical 
men  here  may  know  him— Minister  of  Health 
for  Alberta,  expressed  reluctance  to  publicize 
demands  on  the  national  government,  com- 
menting that  his  department  felt  satisfactory 
progress  was  being  made.  He  did  feel,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  need  and  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  senior  government  to 
make  available  capital  funds  for  construction 
of  provincially  approved  hospitals  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  Unique  means  that  it  is  one  alone, 
and  under  this  scheme  the  province  pays 
debenture  principal  and  interest  on  existing 
debts. 

That  is  in  Alberta. 

Then  in  Manitoba  there  is  a  group  of 
statisticians  who  survey  the  situations  in  the 
province  and  they  decide  hospital  needs. 

Have  we  any  such  group  as  that,  any 
special  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have— and  I  am  very  proud  to  boast 
this,  sir,  from  the  house  tops— that  we  have 
the  best  statisticians  in  the  hospital  field, 
not  only  in  Ontario  but  in  the  whole  North 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  a  little  weary  sitting 
here  day  after  day  hearing  how  green  far- 
away fields  look.    Everything  is  always  better 
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in  Alberta,  in  Saskatchewan,  in  Manitoba 
and  in  British  Columbia.  But  I  would  remind 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  sir,  if 
Alberta  is  picking  up  this  debenture  debt  of 
the  hospitals,  that  out  of  this  old  province 
of  Ontario  which  carries  on  from  day  to  day, 
trying  to  do  a  good  job  looking  after  its 
people,  a  good  deal  of  money  is  going  to  help 
pay  equalization  grants  for  the  so-called 
have-not  provinces,  of  which  Alberta  is  con- 
sidered one.  How  in  the  wide  world  they 
define  that  as  "have-not"  is  quite  beyond  me. 

If  we  in  Ontario  can  keep  all  of  the  money 
that  we  raise  here  in  Ontario,  for  Ontario 
people,  and  have  that  narrow-minded 
parochial  outlook  so  evident  in  some  of  us, 
then  I  say  to  you,  sir,  we  will  be  able  to 
do  more  for  our  hospitals  and  every  other 
institution  and  every  other  phase  of  Ontario 
life  than  any  province  in  this   country. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  the  last  speech  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  I  hesitate  to  rise  at  this  particular 
time.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  that  I  would 
like,  if  I  could,  to  get  a  bit  of  information 
from  him. 

In  order  to  get  that,  I  want  to  preface  my 
remarks  in  this  way,  that  we  have  in  Ontario 
our  hospital  insurance  plan,  and  we  have 
ward  care  for  which  we  pay  $4.20  a  month 
if  we  are  married  and  have  a  family.  I  am 
told  that  the  hospital  services  commission 
then  does  sit  down  with  the  hospital  boards, 
and  they  work  out  a  differential  as  between 
the  price  for  ward  care,  semi-private  and 
private  rooms. 

I  am  also  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  I 
go  to  the  hospital  with  the  ward  care  I  am 
placed  in  a  semi-private  room  at  my  request, 
or  if  the  other  is  not  available  to  me.  Just 
for  argument's  sake,  I  will  say  that  the 
differential  is  $4  between  ward  care  and 
semi-private  and  I  pay  the  $4  as  a  patient. 

Then  the  hospital  services  commission 
of  Ontario  collects  from  that  particular 
hospital  50  per  cent,  of  what  I  pay  extra, 
over  and  above  the  ward  to  the  semi-private, 
or  whatever  the  difference  is  between  the 
ward  care  and  the  private  care. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  case. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  at  this  time  to  tell  the  House  just 
how  much  money  was  paid  in  rebates  from 
the  hospitals  in  the  province  to  date  into  the 
hospital  services  commission  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  ask  this— 


Mr.  Manley:  No,  I  did  not  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right.  He  can 
answer    it    in    a    moment. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  have  asked  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  just  want  to  make  this 
suggestion.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  or 
would  it  not  be  better,  to  have  the  general 
manager  of  the  commission  and  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  before  the  health  com- 
mittee to  answer  these  questions? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Some  of  us  are  not  members 
of  the  health  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  On  the  other  hand,  I  will 
make  every  hon.  member— I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  I  should  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  we  are  all  tied  up 
in  other  committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Actually  speaking,  it  does 
seem  to  be  rather  an  absurdity  to  ask  ques- 
tions here  relating  to  a  $220  million  business, 
when  the  experts  are  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. These  experts  are  running  the  thing, 
and  are  well  able  to  answer  these  questions. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  has  asked  a  very 
good  question.  I  think  many  of  the  questions 
asked  here  tonight  are  very  good  questions. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  ask  them  of  the 
commission   itself. 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  silly  procedure  to 
have  it  come  through  an  hon.  Minister,  to 
whom,  of  course,  the  commission  is  respon- 
sible, but  to  an  hon.  Minister  who  does  not 
sit  on  the  commission,  and  does  not  see  the 
run  of  ordinary  business. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sensible  pro- 
cedure to  have  the  commission  itself  go  to  the 
health  committee  and  let  the  members  of  that 
committee  ask  the  questions.  If  there  are 
any  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  who  are 
not  members  of  the  health  committee,  I  would 
be  perfectly  prepared,  for  the  purposes  of 
that,  to  let  them  go  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  tied  up  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  tied  up  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  it  is  the 
height  of  silliness  to  have,  sitting  in  front 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  two  men  who  are  the 
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greatest  experts  on  this  sort  of  thing  in 
Ontario,  yet  be  asking  these  questions  of  an 
hon.  Minister,  who  does  not  sit  on  the  com- 
mission at  all,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  details,  who  should  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  these  details.  It 
is  silly  to  try  to  get  information  second-hand 
through  him  when  the  experts  of  the  com- 
mission are  fully  available.  If  there  ever  was 
a  silly  proceeding,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  way  the  hon.  Prime 
M  mister  puts  it,  there  must  be  something 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this,  that  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  House  for  these  two 
men  to  answer  those  questions  here.  But 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  they  can  go  down 
there  and  answer  these  questions. 

There  are  some  points  I  have  discussed 
myself. 

I  find,  for  instance,  that  my  renewal  comes 
through  with  a  single  letter,  L.  Frost.  I 
know  that  that  is  all  right  in  my  case,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  know  that  there  are 
all  sorts  of  cases  where  that  could  cause 
trouble.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission here  a  moment  ago  and  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  about  that,  and  they 
told  me  that  that  is  a  question  of  their 
machinery,  which  is  going  to  be  entirely 
renewed  when  they  occupy  the  new  building 
next  November,  and  these  listings  and  billings 
will  be  entirely  different. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  hon.  members  that 
there  is  not  much  I  can  say  to  them.  If  they 
walk  outside  with  their  hon.  friend  there 
who  left  a  few  minutes  ago,  they  would  do 
a  lot  better  and  we  would  make  a  lot  better 
progress.    But   I   would   say  this,    sir,   that— 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  all  hoping  for  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister's   continued   good  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  I  know,  but  I  am 
only  trying  to  discuss  a  business  affair,  and 
if  the  hon.  member  has  not  got  enough  brains 
to  listen,  let  him  get  out  and  let  other  people 
who  have  them  try  to  find  a  solution. 

Now.  sir,  I  would  say  this,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  big  problem  of  business  involving  the 
expenditure  of  over  $200  million.  Surely,  I 
think  there  are  very  many  questions,  including 
the  questions  asked  by  my  hon.  friend,  that 
can  be  directed  to  the  commission,  and  then 
some  good  may  be  done  in  connection  with  it. 
Now  I  would  like  to  see  that  done. 

The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  with  is 
the  procedure.    It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a 


very  foolish  proceeding  to  try  to  get  details 
from  an  hon.  Minister  who  does  not  sit  on 
the  commission,  and  who  is  left  off  the  com- 
mission purposely.  Now,  that  is  the  situation 
as  I  see  it.  Now  go  ahead  and  ask  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat 
here  all  evening  with  the  greatest  of  patience, 
and  I  have  asked  the  questions  of  several  of 
my  own  party,  and  they  did  not  know  this 
was  the  situation.  Now,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  that  I  am  silly  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  at  this  particular  time,  I 
take  exception  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    No,  no,  no.    I  was  not 

referring  to  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont. 

Mr.  Manley:  Because  I  say  this  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  not  referring  to 
him. 

Mr.  Manley:  There  is  nobody  more  patient 
in  this  House,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  get 
on  my  feet  any  time  without  asking  any 
questions,  and  I  ask  good  legitimate  questions 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

More  than  that,  I  am  not  on  the  committee 
of  health.  If  a  question  has  come  to  me  from 
my  own  area,  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right 
in  this  House,  when  the  estimates  are  up, 
to  ask  that  particular  question.  If  the  hon. 
Minister  has  not  got  the  information  for  me, 
then  he  should  be  able  to  provide  it  for  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  was  not  referring 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  sit  down  for  just  a  moment 
I  will  give  him  the  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  not  going  to  give  way 
until  I  get  that  particular  answer,  and  I 
make  this  plain  to  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
at  this  particular  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  the  hon. 
member  has  had  too  much  medicine. 

Mr.  Manley:  Go  ahead  and  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend— 
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Mr.  Manley:  Thank  you.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  had  too  much  medicine,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Do  not  be  silly. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  not  silly.  I  do  not  want 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  accuse  me  of  it 
either,  because  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  are  a  lot  more  silly  people  in  this  House 
than  I  am,  and  I  will  say  that  right  to  you 
at  this  particular  time,  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 
I  asked  a  good  legitimate  question,  and  if  you 
can  say  that  that  is  silly,  then  we  had  better 
go  somewhere  else  to  find  out  who  is  silly 
and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  order. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  not  going  to  be  pushed 
around  in  this  House  or  anywhere  else. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Sopha. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  ducks  stop  quacking,  I  will  be  able  to 
start. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  to  please  be  quiet  while 
someone  else  is  trying  to  answer  a  question. 
Now,  I  have  made  a  couple  of  representations 
to  him  from  the  chair.  I  once  again  suggest 
to  him,  when  someone  else  is  speaking,  to 
please  let  him  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  your  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  have  a  nice  way 
of  being  rude,  nasty  and  dirty. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  it  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Will  you  please  shut  your 
mouth? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  an  opportunity  to  reply 
to  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  it  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  I  did  arrange, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  health  in  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  commissioners  would  appear 
before  them,  on  one  day  set  aside,  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  explaining  the  func- 
tioning of  the  commission  and  answering  any 
questions  that  might  arise. 


I  must  admit  that  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  the  turnout  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing, but  that  was  not  my  concern.  The 
commissioners  were  there  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
committee  when  I  heard  so  many  commenda- 
tory remarks  concerning  the  information  that 
was  given,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  the  detail  with  which  questions  were 
answered. 

Having  sat  through  part  of  that  committee, 
and  having  tried  to  collect  the  problems  and 
complaints  and  difficulties  that  hon.  members 
experienced  during  the  past  year,  I  have  tried 
to  familiarise  myself  with  details  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  pointed  out  rightly 
would  not  ordinarily  be  the  Minister's  pre- 
rogative. However,  I  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  the  hon.   member  asks. 

No  hospital  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  returned  one  penny  of  the  50  per  cent,  of 
the  semi-private  surcharge.  No  hospital.  The 
rate  is  worked  out.  The  maximum  semi- 
private  rate  is  no  more  than  $3  over  the 
ward  care  rate.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  this  is  kept 
by  the  hospital  for  purposes  which  they 
choose— 

Mr.   Sopha:    Do  not  go   away  mad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —for  purposes  which 
they  choose,  expenses  which  they  have  to 
meet  themselves.  The  other  50  per  cent, 
goes  into  their  overall  budget,  and  it  is  with 
that  in  mind  that  the  per  diem  rate  of  the 
hospital  is  set. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  I  want  to  follow  on,  the  50  per  cent, 
goes  into  an  overall  budget.  Is  it  kept  by  the 
local  hospital  or  is  it  paid  into  the  hospital 
commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  one  penny  of  it  is 
sent  to  the  hospital  commission.  It  is  kept 
by  the  local  hospital  and  goes  to  reduce  the 
per  diem  rate. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  concerns  possibly 
government  policy  or  government  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government.  I  understand 
that  those  who  are  under  veterans'  affairs  are 
taken  care  of,  in  part,  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs,  but  their  wives 
have  to  enrol  separately. 

Now  I  was  wondering  if,  at  any  time, 
negotiations  have  taken  place  to  the  end  that 
the  federal  government  will  take  care  of  their 
wives  rather  than  just  the  individual  policy 
holder,  just  the  individual  veteran? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  commission  has 
repeatedly  asked  the  federal  government  to 
consider  the  wives  and  families  under  the 
veterans'  contracts  and  every  time  they  have 
turned  us  down.  We  will  continue  to  make 
this  representation  to  them. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  more  short  question  to  ask. 

I  notice  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  percentage  of  hospital  costs  rose  by 
8  per  cent.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  figure  on 
how  much  the  costs  of  the  Ontario  controlled 
hospitals  have  risen?  Have  they  risen  com- 
parably, like  London  hospital  and  any  other 
TB  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  got  the  percentage,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
close  to  the  same.  The  greatest  cost,  of 
course,  is  in  salary  increases,  and  that  has 
risen  about  the  same  percentage  in  our 
hospitals  as  it  has  in  the  general  hospitals. 
But  I  am  not  positive  of  the  figure. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  think  a  number  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  were  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  health,  and  we  were 
given  a  certain  time  to  deal  with  that  and 
also  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  public  welfare. 
Tonight  a  number  have  asked  what  we 
thought  were  very  important  questions 
because  I  know,  in  my  own  particular  case, 
I  was  asked  by  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  North  Bay  to  make  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  hon.  member  a 
question  to  ask? 

Mr.  Troy:  Why  certainly,  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  you  a  question  to  ask 
the  Minister  on  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Troy:  As  a  matter  of  privilege,  why 
should  we  be  castigated  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  for  asking  many 
very  definite  questions? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  asked  the  member  if  he 
had  a  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Troy:  Keep  on  the  ball.  You  let  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  keep  off  the  ball,  he 
threw  a  curve  at  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Vote  614  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  might  say  to  the  House,  sir, 
that  as  Dr.  R.  W.  I.  Urquhart  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
Ogilvie  were  going  out  they  said  to  me  that 
they  would  be  most  delighted  to  sit  with 
any  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  who 
were  concerned,  and  to  discuss  any  or  all  of 
these  problems  with  them. 

Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  think  there 
is  a  real  value  to  asking  some  of  these  things 
from  a  standpoint  of  public  relations.  Now 
I  would  leave  it  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  for  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
to  find  if  there  are  hon.  members  who  would 
like  to  do  that.  If  so,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  officials  to 
discuss  these  matters. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  a  highly  important 
matter,  but  I  think— as  I  endeavoured  to  say 
here  before— I  think  that  the  answers  can  be 
best  obtained  from  these  men  who  are  the 
real  experts  in  this  field.  I  would  say  that  I 
would  be  delighted  to  facilitate  that,  if  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  would  like  it. 

I  think  it  has  been  necessary  to  alter  the 
arrangements  that  I  mentioned  for  tomorrow. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  mentioned  any  estimate 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  We  were  going  to  have  the 
Treasury  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
change  that  to  this,  to  deal  with  the  balance 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
The  Department  of  Economics.  We  will  deal 
with  the  orders  that  are  on  the  order  paper, 
the  Sault  Bridge  Bill  and  probably  Bill  No. 
86,  in  which  a  good  number  of  the  hon. 
members  are  interested,  and  the  committee 
work  tomorrow.  We  will  put  the  Treasury 
matter  over  until  Thursday,  which  I  think 
would  make  the  situation  better.  I  suggest, 
sir,  that  this  should  be  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  "probably  Bill  No.  86."    Could 
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he  give  us  any  assurance  whether  Bill  No. 
86  will  be  dealt  with  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Probably,  yes.    Bill  No.  86 
will  probably  come  on. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  is  there  going  to  be  a 
night  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Manley:  If  it  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
afternoon,  will  it  be  dealt  with  at  night? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  that  is  right. 
I  would  try  to  deal  with  both  those  bills, 
The  Sault  Bridge  Bill  and  Bill  No.  86 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.55  of  the.  clocl^ 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Harmony 
public  school,  Oshawa;  Lawrence  Heights 
junior  high  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  St.  Louis  school,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  sixth  and  final  report 
and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Trustee  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
mortgage  brokers.  ,- 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Unconscionable 
Transactions  Relief  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Mi\  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  I  think  will  interest  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  well .  as  the  people  of 
Elliot  Lake.  .  .  ■    - 

A  week  ago  tomorrow,  as  I  recall  it,  I 
indicated"  that  an  administrative  committee 
would  be  set  up  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
me,  representing  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  ;  Development*    that    we    should    go    to 
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Elliot  Lake  and  see  the  people  there  with 
a  view  of  trying  to  get  some  new  enterprises 
established  in  that  area. 

Since  then  I  have  been  in  conversation 
with  certain  people  representing  different 
corporations.  The  presidents  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
meet  with  me  in  Elliot  Lake  on  April  28, 
and  29. 

I  have  invited  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  improve- 
ment district  of  Elliot  Lake,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Blighty,  the  chairman  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  to  meet  at  that  time,  and  to 
invite  any  people  of  that  district  who  would 
like  to  make  representations  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  who  will  be  with  me. 

The  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way expects  to  be  there,  as  do  the  president 
of  Rio  Tinto  Mining  Company  of  Canada,  the 
president  of  Dennison  Mines  Limited,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  research  foun- 
dation. Also,  some  of  my  adminstrative 
people,  at  least,  will  be  along  with  me. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  my  hon.  colleagues  in  this 
House,  that  this  statement  is  made  with  the 
approval  and  the  blessing  of  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr. 
Fullerton). 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  back  to  this  House,  after 
a  prolonged  illness,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Lyons). 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  long-time  favourite  of 
this  House.  He  is  one  whose  roots  go  deeply 
into  this  House,  because  it  is  about  35  years 
or  more  ago  since  his  father,  James  Lyons, 
was  elected  to  this  House  and  represented 
the  historic  riding  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for 
very  many  years.  . 

The  hon.  member  has  had  a  difficult  time, 
lie  is"  today '  permitted  to  leave  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  for  a  short  sojourn  in  this  House.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  has  his  nurse 
with,  him— but  he  is  complete  with  wheel- 
chair and  everything  else,  and  he  is  herre  this 
afternoon.. 
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Now,  sir,  we  will  be  discussing  a  bill  which 
greatly  affects  the  great  riding  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  that  portion  of  Ontario,  and  I  am 
very  delighted  indeed  to  have  an  old  friend— 
an  old  friend  of  all  of  us,  a  very  interesting 
personality— in  the  person  of  Harry  Lyons, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  back 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  join  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  welcoming  back  to  the 
House  the  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  delighted  to  have  the 
hon.  member  back.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  be  restored  to  complete  health  just 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  assure  him  that 
we  missed  him  during  the  session,  thus  far. 
We  hope  that  he  can  spend  more  time  with 
us,  and  for  this  particular  occasion  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  means  so  much  to  his 
riding,  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  with 
us.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  add  this  to  the  words 
of  welcome  back  to  the  House  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that,  previously,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  used  to  sit  on  my 
left  here.  I  think  perhaps  it  was  an  appro- 
priate place,  because  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  him.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
has  moved  over  into  those  circles  there. 

Mr.  J.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  adding  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development's  trip  to  Elliot 
Lake  on  April  28,  I  must  reiterate  what  I 
said  last  week  in  appreciation  of  the  govern- 
ment's endeavour  to  do,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Elliot  Lake,  what  they  have  done 
through  the  various  departments. 

I  note  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  is  offering  his  personal  help 
in  this  case.  I  must  repeat  again,  I  am  most 
interested  in  knowing  what  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  federal  government  in  rearing 
the  child  that  was  conceived  by  the  Liberal 
government  in  Ottawa  prior  to  their  demise. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Yesterday's  Toronto  Daily  Star  contained 
a  news  item  which  was  so  constructed  in  its 
composition  as  to  give  the  impression  that  I 


had   raised  the   question  of  the   exploitation 
of  Italian  immigrants  in  this  House. 

Some  prominent  members  of  the  Italian 
community  expressed  opinions  in  this  news 
report  deploring  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
Italian  immigrants,  as  such,  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  exploitation  of  labourers. 

While  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  news  item 
would  disclose  that,  in  no  wise  did  these 
prominent  gentlemen  criticize  me  personally, 
the  article,  as  I  say,  was  so  constructed— and 
particularly  the  heading  of  the  article— as  to 
imply  that  the  criticism  was  directed  at  me. 

It  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  that,  at 
no  time  did  I  refer  to  Italian  immigrants  as 
such.     Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  rose  in  this  House  on  Monday,  after  at 
least  one,  and  perhaps  two,  hon.  members 
had  referred  to  Italian  immigrants.  I  rose 
to  object  to  the  singling  out  of  any  particular 
ethnic  group  in  respect  of  the  problem  we 
were  discussing. 

I  have  always  held  that,  insofar  as  the 
question  of  working  conditions  is  concerned, 
the  facts  should  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
merits  of  the  case  should  not  be  confused,  for 
it  is  an  entirely  irrelevant  matter  as  to  which 
ethnic  group  is  involved. 

I  did  touch  very  briefly  on  some  aspects 
of  what  I  considered  deplorable  working 
conditions,  but  at  no  time,  either  in  this 
House  or  outside,  did  I  refer  to  the  ethnic 
or  racial  origin  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  How  about 
the  TTC? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not  raise  that  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  privilege,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  assembly  a  high  honour  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  a  former  citizen  of  Halton 
county. 

Mr.  J.  Percy  Page  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Bronte,  Halton  county.  Mr.  Page  went 
to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  became  principal 
of  the  technical  school  in  Edmonton.  He 
coached  the  girls'  grad  basketball  team  of 
that  school  which  became  the  world's  cham- 
pions. 

Mr.  Page,  since  then,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Alberta  Legislature,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  some  years,  and  has  now  been 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta. 

I  would  like  publicly  to  congratulate  His 
Honour,  J.  Percy  Page,  on  being  appointed 
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Lieutenant-Governor     of     the     province     of 
Alberta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
His  Honour  J.  Percy  Page  and  Mrs.  Page, 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
last  week. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  matter  which  I 
know  will  bring  all  a  great  deal  of  joy.  A 
very  important  birthday  happened  some  years 
ago  in  the  great  town  of  Eganville,  Ontario, 
and  a  touncing  baby  boy  was  born,  who 
today  is  the  indomitable,  iron-lunged,  great 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  of  this  province  in  the 
person  of  James  Anthony  Maloney. 

On  behalf  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  him  our  wishes  on  his 
birthday,  which  would  be  this:  We  all  hope 
his  joys  may  be  as  deep  as  the  ocean  and 
his  cares  as  light  as  its  foam.  May  he  live 
as  long  as  he  likes  and  get  everything  he 
likes  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

PROPOSED  ST.  MARY'S  RIVER  BRIDGE 
AT  SAULT  STE.   MARIE 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  respecting  the 
proposed  international  bridge  over  the  St. 
Mary's   River   at   Sault   Ste.   Marie. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave  rather  a 
full  explanation  of  the  details  in  connection 
with  this  bill  when  it  was  introduced.  I 
would  suggest  perhaps  that  I  might  restate 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  is,  of  course, 
to  provide  authority  for  the  purchase  of  series 
"B"  bonds  issued  by  the  International  Bridge 
Authority  in  the  amount  of  $7,849,750,  to 
take  over  the  shares  of  the  St.  Mary's  Bridge 
Company.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  authority 
by  the  federal  government,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  was 
granted  to  the  St.   Mary's  Bridge  Company. 

Also,  authority  was  given  to  purchase  the 
shares  of  the  International  Transit  Company, 
which  company  presently  owns  the  ferries 
that  are  operating,  for  a  sum  of  $1.65  million, 
$875,000  of  which  amount  will  be  returned 
to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  almost  at 
once  since  same  represents  the  value  of 
liquid  assets  presently  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  taking  over  the  International  Transit 
Company,  which  corporation  operates  the 
ferries,  to  be  $625,000. 


I  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  that  the  operating  profit  of  the 
ferry  last  year,  before  taxes,  was  $244,000, 
so  it  is  expected  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
shares  of  the  company  that  owns  the  ferry  will 
be  liquidated  from  the  profits  of  the  operation 
during  the  time  that  the  bridge  is  being  built. 

The  bill  will,  of  course,  come  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  might  be  more  proper  to  discuss  in 
detail  at  that  time  matters  that  might  be 
of  interest,  although  I  am  very  anxious  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  raises  some  rather 
serious  matters  with  regard  to  this  House  in 
terms  of  financial  commitments  that  the 
province  is  going  to  undertake. 

According  to  the  information  which  has 
been  given  to  me,  there  are  some  serious  mis- 
givings, not  with  regard  to  the  objectives— 
which  have  been  long  sought  for  in  that 
area— but  with  regard  to  the  particular  way 
in  which  the  government  has  worked  out 
the  deal  by  which  this  bridge  is  going  to  be 
built  and  financed. 

I  want  to  present  some  of  these  factors  to 
the  House.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  on  the 
basis  of  some  detailed  briefs  that  have  been 
submitted  to  me  by  people  in  the  community, 
that  they  merit  consideration  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, or  concern,  with  regard  to  certain 
aspects  of  this  whole  bridge  project,  in  the 
first  instance,  within  the  context  of  an  editorial 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Star  on  March  7  of  this  year.  I  would  like 
to  read  that  editorial,  because  I  think  that  if 
the  House  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  case  on  which  I  am  going  to  give  some 
detail,  I  think  they  will  have  their  doubts 
dispelled  by  the  leading  editorial  on  the  date 
of  March  7,  by  the  local  newspaper  in  that 
city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  the  local  newspaper,  its  vice-president, 
is  one  of  the  key  people  in  some  of  the 
negotiations  for  this,  which  would  make  it 
even  more  significant  that  it  appears  in  this 
paper. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Bridge  is  Long- 
Term  Investment."    It  reads  as  follows: 

Can  the  long-sought  Sault  international 

bridge  turn  out  to  be  a  nightmare  instead 

of  a  dream  for  the  people  of  this  city? 
This  is  the  question  which  responsible 

people  in  the  community  are  asking  them- 
selves. 
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The  fear  stems  from  the  location  of  the 
bridge,  the  traffic  problems  it  is  going  to 
create,  and  the  serious  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing  those   problems. 

No  one  doubts  that,  over  the  years, 
the  international  bridge  is  certain  to  benefit 
the  Sault  and  the  surrounding  country. 
New  commerce  and  industry  appear  sure 
to  follow  construction  of  the  span  in  time. 

But  what  of  the  immediate  future?  What 
are  the  plans  to  meet  the  situation  that 
will  arise  as  soon  as  the  bridge  is  opened 
for  traffic? 

The  city  council  has  adopted  the  plan- 
ning board's  proposal  that  there  be  two 
routes  to  carry  traffic  to  and  from  the 
bridge— one  a  bypass  by  way  of  the  second 
line  and  the  other  a  business  route  through 
the  heart  of  the  central  downtown  area. 

The  city  is  urging  that  the  provincial 
government  help  finance  both  routes.  But 
so  far,  the  province  has  maintained  that  it 
will  assist  on  one  or  the  other  but  not 
both. 

Now  efforts  are  being  made  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  Ontario  Highways  Minister 
Cass  to  s£ek  a  change  in  the  government's 
attitude.  The  argument  is  that  this  is  a 
special  case  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such. 

But  supposing  the  government  does 
change  its  mind  and  agree  to  help  finance 
two  routes?     Will  that  solve  the  problem? 

Unfortunately,    the    answer    is    probably 
no. 

The  reason  is  simple;  the  government 
will  pay  only  half  of  the  cost  of  any  route 
through  the  city  and  presumably,  if  it 
approved  two  routes,  it  still  would  be  un- 
willing to  contribute  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  each. 

The  big  question  is  whether  the  Sault 
can  afford  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  one 
route,  let  alone  two. 

No  estimates  are  available  but  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  cost  of  a  bypass  would 
be  heavy.  But  equally  heavy  would  be 
the  cost  of  widening  downtown  streets  to 
take  care  of  traffic  there. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  such  estimates  and  proposals  in 
time. 

The  Department  of  Highways  wants  the 
city  to  participate  in  a  traffic  survey  to 
determine  which  route  or  routes  are 
required. 

But  this,  together  with  the  engineering 
study    that    would    follow,    would    likely 


occupy  a  year  or  more  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  bridge  would  be  well  underway. 
The  crucial  factor  here  is  that  once  the 
bridge  is  commenced,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  is 
committed;  within  18  months  it  will  have 
the  bridge  traffic  to  cope  with  whether  it 
is  able  to  do  so  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  interrupt  at  this 
point  in  the  editorial  just  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  same  Sault  Star  on 
March  10,  there  was  a  front-page  story 
quoting  state  highway  commissioner  John 
C.  Mackie,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  proposed 
to  open  bids  on  the  initial  contract  for  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  on  the  American 
side  on  April  13  of  this  year,  but  that  he. 
was  delaying  the  ppening  until  they  had  got 
the  final  government  involved  in  this,  namely, 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  final  paragraph  in  that  story  says  that 
Mr.  Mackie  says  he  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  the  highway  award  for  the  Michigan 
share  of  the  project  until  Canadian  participa- 
tion was  guaranteed. 

Now,  as  I  shall  indicate  later,  Canadian 
participation  is  guaranteed  at  every  level 
except  from  this  government,  and  when  this 
bill  passes,  that  guarantee  will  have  been 
completed.  As  the  editorial  points  out— and 
the  reason  for  my  interjection  at  this  point 
is  that  presumably  when  we  pass  this  bill,  the 
American  state  is  ready  to  move  as  of  April 
13,  the  bridge  will  follow.  And,  as  the  edi- 
torial states,  the  bridge  will  be  well  under- 
way before  we  can  even  get  the  surveys 
completed  to  cope  with  the  traffic  problems, 
let  alone  the  building  of  the  necessary  roads 
and  bypasses  and  so  on,  to  cope  with  it. 

Now  to  pick  up  on  the  editorial,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

For  all  these  reasons,  responsible  leaders, 
including  the  city  council,  are  trying  des- 
perately to  settle  the  matter  before  the 
bridge  is  started. 

None  of  them  wants  to  hold  up  some- 
thing which  the  people  of  this  area  have 
long  wanted,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that 
a  hold-up  might  be  preferable  to  the  chaos 
that  would  follow  inadequate  preparation 
to  meet  the  traffic  problems. 

After  all,  how  much  would  the  bridge 
be  worth  to  this  community  if  it  created 
serious  problems  for  men  going  to  work 
at  Algoma  Steel  and  Abitibi? 

How  much  would  it  be  worth  if  it  tied 
up  the  downtown  area  so  badly  that  busi- 
ness went  elsewhere,  with  a  consequent 
disastrous  decline  in  the  assessment  values 
downtown?  -       '■■*it4  ; 
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How  much  would  it  be  worth  if  the  city 
had  to  cough  up  a  million— or  two— dollars 
to  untangle  the  traffic  problems  it  creates? 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  question  of  the 
bridge  plaza  and  its  adequacy. 

Statements  made  at  the  urban  renewal 
meetings  here  last  week  indicated  that 
customs  and  immigration  people  do  not 
think  the  space  being  made  available  will 
be  anything  like  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  meetings  also  indicated  that 
space  for  parking  cars,  while  customs  and 
immigration  inspections  are  held,  are  no- 
where near  large  enough. 

This  situation  was  made  even  more 
critical  when  it  became  obvious  at  the 
meetings  that  the  bridge  promoters  have 
given  no  thought  to  how  traffic  can  be  fed 
into  city  streets,  let  alone  what  happens 
to  it  after  that. 

One  suggestion  was  to  make  Queen 
Street  one-way  eastbound.  This  would 
effectively  cut  off  access  to  the  steel  plant 
and  paper  mill  for  thousands  of  workers. 

Another  suggestion  was  a  system  of 
traffic  lights.  This  would  unquestionably 
create  traffic  jams  of  bridge  traffic  and 
plant  workers  that  would  dwarf  even  some 
of  our  Friday  night  tie-ups  downtown. 

The  major  cause  of  all  this,  of  course,  is 
the  choice  of  the  site  for  the  bridge. 

"The  site  of  the  bridge"— now,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that,  because  quite  frankly  the 
thing  that  really  puzzles  me,  I  confess,  as 
an  outsider  who  has  just  been  presented  with 
these  facts  and  asked  to  acquaint  himself  and 
present  it  to  the  House,  is  this  question  of  the 
site  of  the  bridge. 

The  final  two  paragraphs  in  the  editorial 
are  these: 

The  site  was  picked  by  New  York  finan- 
ciers as  the  only  one  where  they  could 
be  sure  enough  of  making  money  to  pay 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  $20  million  span. 
It  could  be  that  the  Sault  may  have  to 
bring  itself  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that 
what  will  pay  for  the  New  York  financiers 
will  cost  this  city  more  than  it  can  afford. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope,  in  the  light  of 
that  editorial  written  by  the  Sault  Star,  that 
the  House  is  persuaded  of  just  how  serious 
a  matter  this  is,  and  how  serious  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  people  in  the  community 
feel  have  been  neglected,  or  not  thoroughly 
enough  looked  into. 

I  would  like  to  make  these  observations 
by  way  of  bringing  further  information  to  the 
House. 


I  think  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
dreams  and  hopes  and  work  towards  the 
building  of  this  bridge  jelled  into  definite 
action  in  1957,  when  a  St.  Mary's  Bridge 
Company  was  formed  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  with  a  Michigan  counterpart  called 
the  International  Bridge  Authority.  The 
necessary  incorporations  and  charters  and 
franchises  were  obtained  from  the  respective 
federal  governments,  and  the  St.  .  Mary's 
Bridge  Company  was  a  limited  stock  com- 
pany with  the  directors  and  the  city  as  share- 
holders. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  underline  that— the 
city  is  a  shareholder  in  the  St.  Mary's  Bridge 
Company— because  I  want  to  point  out  later 
to  the  House  what  has  happened  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Bridge  Company  in  that  whole  devel- 
opment. 

The  company  was  set  up  with  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  one  of  the  shareholders 
in  it. 

Now,  the  second  point  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  House— and  this  is  a  really  puzzling 
one— on  the  matter  of  the  site,  is  this:  That 
I  am  informed  Gilbert  Nelson,  a  businessman 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  2,000  residents  of 
Michigan's  Sugar  Island,  had  submitted  an 
alternative  programme  which  called  for  two 
short  bridges  with  Sugar  Island  as  the  landing 
point   and   centre   pier. 

Sugar  Island,  I  might  explain  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  stretches  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  both  Saults  for  12  miles  down  the  river 
and  is  about  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  Nelson  stated  that  the  short  span  over 
the  all-American  shipping  channel  between 
Sugar  Island  and  the  mainland  as  a  federal 
project  was  eligible  for  90  per  cent,  federal 
grant.  From  the  bridge  landing,  the  highway 
—about  a  mile  in  length  over  the  slight  slope 
which  forms  the  island's  spine— would  connect 
with  the  short  bridge  from  Canada  and  the 
abandoned  upper  channel,  virtually  filled  in 
over  the  years,  and  would  not  need  to  be  a 
high  level  structure. 

A  glance  at  the  Ontario  road  map  will 
show  hon.  members  where  this  highway 
bridge  would  have  landed  on  the  edge  of 
highway  No.  17,  near  Bell's  Point,  two  miles 
east  of  the  Sault,  Ontario,  city  limits.  The 
area  is  practically  uninhabited  with  ample 
good  land  available  for  border  crossing 
facilities  and  a  major  traffic  entrance. 

Ontario's  share  of  financing  the  bridge  from 
the  Canadian  mainland  to  the  American- 
owned  Sugar  Island  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of   the    $18   million   estimated   for   the   main 
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stands   of  the  bridge,   as   is   presently   being 
located. 

Mr.  Nelson's  plans,  it  is  pointed  out,  which 
are  drawn  up  at  his  own  expense,  were  cold- 
shouldered,  in  the  first  instance— it  should  be 
acknowledged— by  the  local  businessmen  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  later  by  Dr. 
Steinman  and  associates,  along  with  the  New 
York  financing  firm. 

Now,  the  third  point  that  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  what 
appears  to  be  nothing  sort  of  a  squeeze  play 
in  which  the  Canadian  interests  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  bridge  have  become  the 
victims.  Furthermore,  this  squeeze  play  took 
place  a  few  months  after  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Frost)  made  an 
announcement  last  year— I  believe  it  was  in 
May  of  last  year— that  the  Ontario  government 
was  going  to  co-operate  in  this  project.  The 
sequence  of  events  are  these. 

Michigan's  Governor  Williams  appointed 
Mr.  James  Brophey,  a  Detroit  bond  and 
investment  executive,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Bridge  Authority,  to  replace  Paul 
Hoholick  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  This 
appointment  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  St. 
Mary's  Bridge  Company,  which  is  the  Cana- 
dian counterpart  of  the  International  Bridge 
Authority. 

Since  Mr.  Brophey 's  appointment,  the  St. 
Mary's  River  Bridge  Company  chairman,  Mr. 
Nick  Trbovich— if  I  am  pronouncing  this 
correctly— and  his  secretary,  W.  J.  Hussey, 
have  openly  complained  of  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  bridge  plans  in  progress. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have 
here  is  that  the  St.  Mary's  Bridge  Com- 
pany, the  Canadian  agency  or  company  set  up 
to  participate  in  this  project,  a  company  in 
which  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  is 
a  shareholder,  has,  in  effect,  been  elbowed 
out  of  the  picture  altogether.  As  you  will 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  project  now  has 
dropped  completely  into  the  hands  and  the 
direction  of  the  American  counterparts,  and 
they  are  even  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the 
St.  Mary's  Bridge  Company,  the  Canadian 
agency. 

Early  this  year,  Mr.  Brophey  and  Mr. 
Rubin,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  Authority  and  holds  a  similar 
position  with  the  International  Bridge  Au- 
thority in  this  development— Mr.  Brophey,  Mr. 
Rubin,  and  New  York  financial  representa- 
tives met  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan),  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass)  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Hamilton  of  Sault  Ste.   Marie,   who  is  legal 


advisor  to  the   St.    Mary's   Bridge   Company, 
attended  the  meeting. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  the  day  after— and  at  a  similar 
meeting  in  the  Sault,  Michigan— the  following 
report  of  the  Toronto  meeting  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Brophey,  who  is  the  American  head 
of  the  International  Bridge  Authority,  they 
made  these  5  points: 

1.  The  New  York  financing  firm  insists  on 
dealing  with  only  the  International  Bridge 
Authority  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 

Now,  just  let  me  elaborate  on  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Here  we  have  the  Canadian  St.  Mary's 
Bridge  Company,  looking  after  the  Canadian 
interests,  so  to  speak,  in  effect  being  pushed 
out  of  the  picture  all  together.  The  New 
York  financier  is  saying  they  will  deal  only 
with  the  American  International  Bridge  Au- 
thority. 

2.  The  St.  Mary's  Bridge  Company  was 
therefore  requested  to  surrender  its  charter 
rights  to  the  International  Bridge  Authority 
for  all  bridge-building  policy. 

In  other  words,  the  American  authorities 
have  dictated  to  the  Canadian  company 
involved  in  the  picture,  that  they  must 
surrender  all  of  their  rights  for  the  building 
of  the  bridge  to  the  American  International 
Bridge  Authority. 

3.  The  Ontario  government's  natural  desire 
to  have  some  control  could  only  be  accom- 
plished—and now  we  come  to  the  financial 
aspects  of  it,  which  we  will  deal  with  more 
appropriately  when  we  get  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House— but  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's natural  desire  to  have  some  control, 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  purchasing 
some  of  the  financing  bonds.  Apparently 
that  would  give  Ontario  some  participating 
rights,  but  as  a  bondholder  only.  The 
Ontario  government,  of  course,  would  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  full  direction  over 
the  Canadian  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

4.  Now,  the  fourth  point  that  was  made— 
and  this  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  form  of  a 
question  and  have  an  answer  from  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer— is  that  a  formal  agree- 
ment, embracing  the  above  conditions,  was 
to  be  prepared. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  copy 
would  be  available  in  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  office,  and  should  be  to  this  House. 
Well,  that  is  that  point. 

But  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  after  hearing  in  this  country 
for  some  time  the  manner  in  which  Canada 
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is  relegated  to  a  junior  partner  in  a  defence 
programme,  we  now,  in  this  Legislature,  have 
a  perfect  example  of  how  this  province  of 
Ontario,  on  a  major  international  link  over 
the  border,  has  been  reduced  not  only  to  a 
junior  partner,  but  to  a  kind  of  office  boy 
status.  Our  main  contribution,  in  order  to 
keep  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  have  some 
entree  at  all,  is  to  buy  these  $7.5  million 
of  bonds. 

5.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  the  prob- 
lems and  the  complications  involved  or 
created  by  the  site  that  has  been  chosen. 

I  drew  attention  earlier  to  that  alternative 
site  over  Sugar  Island  which  looks  to  me 
to  be  less  expensive  and  more  convenient. 
But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  now  at  the 
problems  which  I  am  assured  are  going  to  be 
created  by  the  present  site  which  comes  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

The  present  location  of  the  bridge  plaza,  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  will  require 
the  expropriation  of  more  than  40  valuable 
properties.  The  majority  of  the  properties 
are  business  and  commercial  premises.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  plaza  straddles  a  main 
traffic  route,  leading  to  Algoma  Steel,  the 
Abitibi  Paper  Mill  and  to  the  Canadian  Sault 
locks.  It  is  less  ihan  two  blocks  from  the 
city's  main  business  district. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  location  was 
announced  as  settled,  the  trades  and  labour 
council  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  went 
on  record  in  recommending  a  bypass  route 
to  funnel  traffic  away  from  the  already  con- 
gested business  district  streets.  A  petition 
was  circulated,  and  with  over  2,000  signatures 
was  presented  to  the  city  council. 

At  the  same  time,  the  town  planning  board 
recommended  two  routes,  one  a  bypass  and 
another  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
Department  of  Highways  officials  met  with 
council  and  explained  the  policy— that  of  the 
financial  assistance  for  one  route  only,  and  the 
council  remained  unconvinced,  and  decided 
to  meet  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
in  an  attempt  to  have  the  policy  changed. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the 
problem  created  by  this  choice  of  site  is  that 
the  3  ferries,  operated  by  the  International 
Transit  Company,  cannot  handle  summer 
traffic  which  uses  the  same  streets  to  be 
followed  in  the  proposed  approaches  to  the 
bridge  sites.  Daily  queues  of  cars  stretch 
from  the  ferry  docks  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  and  overrun  several  intersections 
equipped  with  traffic  lights. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  rather  vivid 


recollection  of  this  traffic  during  the  election 
campaign  last  year,  when  some  of  us  came 
back  from  the  Lakehead  and  had  to  take  the 
ferry  across  to  the  Sault. 

The  second  traffic  survey  by  Coverdale 
and  Colpitts,  projecting  traffic  figures,  indicate 
that  the  first  year  following  the  bridge's  com- 
pletion will  triple  the  current  ferry  volume. 
In  other  words,  with  this  bridge,  we  will  have 
3  times  as  much  traffic  pouring  into  these 
streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Everyone  knows  the  problems  they 
have  at  the  present  time  with  only  that 
traffic  that  comes  by  way  of  the  ferry. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  situation  we  will 
have.  By  way  of  a  warning  as  to  how  the 
situation  can  go  from  bad  to  worse,  let  me 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  interstate  highway,  U.S.  75,  being 
built  with  90  per  cent,  federal  aid,  is  being 
constructed  now  from  Florida  to  the  end  of 
the  proposed  bridge.  The  provincial  highway 
connects  the  bridge  with  U.S.  2,  for  a  direct 
national  east-west  route  ending  in  Everett, 
Washington.  The  proposed  bypass  to  be 
built  jointly  by  the  Sault,  Ontario,  and  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways,  will  join 
the  bridge  directly  with  the  trans-Canada 
highway  and  the  Timmins-Chapleau  link  now 
under  construction. 

In  other  words,  the  major  highway  systems 
of  two  nations  are  to  be  connected  by  a 
bridge  located  in  the  heart  of  a  highly  con- 
gested urban  area,  where  millions  of  dollars 
are  going  to  be  spent  on  bypasses  to  route 
traffic  around— all  instead  of  using  the  less 
critically  congested  centres. 

Here  we  have  something  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  a  fascinating  development.  This 
bridge  is  going  to  become  a  crossroads  for 
linking  the  trans-Canada  highway,  in  Canada, 
with  one  of  the  major  east-west  routes  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  one  of  the  major 
highways  from  Florida  up  to  the  ends  of  this 
bridge. 

This  is  all  very  inspiring,  on  the  one  hand. 
But  I  can  quite  understand  the  comments  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Sault  Star  editorial 
when  they  ask  whether  this  is  not  going  to 
turn  into  a  nightmare  since  the  choice  of  the 
site  of  the  bridge  is  to  put  this  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  so  that  the  traffic  from  the- 
continent,  so  to  speak,  in  this  crossroads  of 
major  highway  arteries,  is  going  to  have  to 
be  poured  through  a  city  that  is  already 
heavily  congested. 

There  is  one  other  factor  in  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be 
looking  a  little  bit  ahead. 
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If  we  are  living  in  an  atomic  age,  maybe 
we  are  wasting  our  time  looking  ahead  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen,  for  with  one 
bomb  hit,  it  will  all  be  over. 

But  I  would  draw  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  that,  during  the  public  hearings 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  last  year,  one 
of  the  United  States  military  senior  officers 
commented  that  the  bridge  site  was  not  a 
wise  defensive  strategy,  since  enemy  sabotage 
or  a  bomb  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
vital  lock  system  would  automatically  des- 
troy both  the  railway  and  the  highway  bridge 
links   as  well. 

Also,  that  all  through  World  War  II— and 
just  imagine  when  we  think  of  the  bureau- 
cracy of  which  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  is 
capable  and  what  this  may  create  when  any 
scare  develops— that  all  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  the  famous  Michigan 
Sault  Locks,  a  major  tourist  attraction,  were 
closed  to  the  public.  Even  passenger  boats 
were  routed  through  the  Canadian  canal 
and  a  restriction  was  imposed  on  sailors 
carrying  cameras. 

In  the  event  that  similar  security  measures 
become  necessary  in  the  future  to  protect 
the  locks,  it  is  suggested,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume,  that  it  will  affect  the  use 
of  the  bridge  as  well  as  the  locks. 

Since  this  bridge  has  now  been  virtually 
handed  over  by  this  agreement  into  American 
hands,  we  have  now  the  prospect,  in  the  event 
of  any  kind  of  security  scare,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  restrictions  being 
dictated  by  the  Pentagon  on  an  international 
link  coming  into  the  heart  of  a  Canadian 
city. 

What  makes  this  even  more  puzzling,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Canadian  city  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  it  is  much  larger,  in  terms 
of  population  and  concentration  of  industry, 
than  the  American  side.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  it  is 
what  is  happening  here— because  of  the  agree- 
ment this  government  has  presented  to  the 
House. 

The  conclusions,  by  way  of  questions  that 
I  would  like  to  pose  to  this  House  for  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  enlighten  us  on, 
are  these: 

Why  was  no  attempt  made  to  interest 
federal  authorities  in  the  construction  of  an 
international  bridge  using  Sugar  Island  as  a 
centre  landing  pier,  which  would  have 
brought  this  crossroads  of  international 
arteries  to  the  outskirts  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
in  an  area  where  it  would  be  much  less 
costly  and  where  we  would  not  have  any 
of  this  traffic  congestion? 


Why  did  provincial  authorities  allow  them- 
selves to  be  manoeuvred  into  a  position  where 
American  financial  interests  dictated  the 
terms,  especially  in  this  case  where  the 
Canadian  city  is  twice  the  size,  and  with 
several  times  the  economic  growth  potential 
of  the  American  side? 

Why  are  Ontario  taxpayers  asked  to  buy 
over,  I  believe  the  figure  is  now,  $7.5  million, 
in  United  States  bonds  as  well  as  pay  over 
$1.5  million  to  eliminate  the  competing  ferry 
system? 

Why  did  the  Ontario  hon.  Prime  Minister 
settle  for  an  $18  million  bridge,  as  dictated 
by  the  American  financiers,  when  a  bridge  to 
Sugar  Island  could  have  provided  the  same 
link  with  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  consider- 
ably less  traffic  congestion? 

Why  has  the  Ontario  Department  of  High- 
ways never  suggested  or  considered  the  Sugar 
Island  system  of  bridging  the  river? 

Who  will  pay  for  the  expropriation  of  the 
40  valuable  properties  required  for  the  bridge 
plaza  and  the  bridge  approaches  which  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  committed  to 
build  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3.5  million- 
approaches,  incidentally,  which  will  carry 
traffic  to  the  toll  gates  of  the  bridge  operated 
by  an  instrument  of  New  York  financing 
firms? 

What  assurances,  if  any,  do  Ontario  tax- 
payers have— and  here  is  the  old  problem  of 
tolls  again— that  the  bridge  will  be  returned 
to  public  ownership  at  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  financing  bonds  have  been  amortized,  and 
what  amount  of  the  toll  money  will  be  used 
for    maintenance    and    depreciation    costs? 

Will  the  ail-American  bridge  authority,  to 
which  we  have  handed  over  all  our  rights— at 
least,  I  assume  we  have  and  there  must  be  an 
agreement  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's 
office,  and  I  think  the  House  is  entitled  to  see 
this  agreement— will  the  all-American  bridge 
authority  dictate  who  will  be  employed  on 
the  bridge  maintenance,  or  will  Canadians  be 
left  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel,  built  the  Mackinac  Bridge  and  the 
lock  lift  bridge,  and  most  other  major  bridge 
structures  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  going 
to  get  the  contract  for  this. 

What  assurance  do  the  provincial  authori- 
ties have  that  the  all-American  engineering 
will  provide  for  the  type  of  steel  that  is 
readily  produced  in  Canada,  right  in  Sault 
Ste.    Marie,    or   are   we    going   to   have    the 
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spectacle  of  this  bridge  being  built  with  ail- 
American    materials? 

How  much  supervision,  or  participation,  in 
the  construction  of  this  international  bridge 
can  the  Ontario  government  expect  from  its 
financial  participation? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  spend  $1.6  million 
to  purchase  a  ferry  system  whose  franchise 
is  renewable  on  a  5-year  application  basis? 
Has  no  thought  been  given  to  checking  the 
expiration  date  of  the  existing  ferry  franchise 
before  making  a  decision  to  purchase? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  think  of 
innumerable  occasions  in  this  House  where 
businessmen  have  come  and  said  that,  be- 
cause of  a  rerouting  of  a  highway,  their 
garage  became  a  white  elephant,  and  the 
authorities  quite  understandably  have  said, 
"Well,  this  is  unfortunate,  but  we  cannot 
bail  out  every  private  owner  because  of  the 
impact  on  his  business  by  the  building  of  a 
highway." 

Yet  the  net  effect  of  what  is  happening 
here  is  that  the  government,  as  part  of  its 
deal,  is  going  to  buy  out  the  ferry  system, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  at  a  very  good  price. 

Why  should  an  American  financing  firm  be 
permitted  to  dictate  the  removal  of  a  possible 
competing  Canadian-owned  company? 

Why,  in  accepting  the  downtown  location 
of  the  bridge  landing,  did  The  Department 
of  Highways  renege  on  its  own  avowed  policy 
of  bypassing  major  centres  of  population  to 
eliminate  traffic  congestion?  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  paramount  questions 
that   this  whole   deal  raises. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  interested  me 
in  the  last  few  years  is  that  I  can  recall  no 
more  than  5  or  6  years  ago,  every  time  it 
was  suggested  that  this  government  was  going 
to  build  a  new  highway  that  would  not  go 
right  down  the  centre  street,  and  bring  all 
the  business  to  the  doorstep  of  the  downtown 
businessmen,  there  was  usually  violent  objec- 
tion from  the  businessmen. 

But  experience  has  proven  that  the  net 
result  was  that  the  traffic  became  so  congested 
that  nobody  could  do  any  business.  People 
had  frayed  nerves  and  frustration  and  every- 
thing else  until  even  the  businessmen  said: 
"For  heaven's  sake,  release  us  from  this  night- 
mare, and  make  a  bypass,  and  get  this  out 
so  that  the  local  purchasers  can  at  least 
come  down  and  park  their  cars  and  do 
business  with  us." 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  would 
like  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain  this:  Are 
the  businessmen  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  not  taking 
a  short-sighted  view,  since  it  was  they  who 


shared  in  the  dictating  that  the  bridge  should 
be  put  there— taking  the  short-sighted  view 
that  will  direct  American  traffic,  all  the  way 
from  Florida  and  Washington,  to  pour  into 
the  already  congested  street?  Will  they  not 
be  jammed  so  tight  there  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  move,  let  alone  do  any  business? 
In  other  words,  they  are  just  5  or  6  years 
out  of  date  in  terms  of  what  must  be  done 
on   this. 

Finally,  why  did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
announce  the  Ontario  government's  decision 
to  participate  in  the  bridge  in  May  of  last 
year,  when  it  was  not  until  the  following 
December  that  the  New  York  financing  firms 
stated  their  policy  of  non-interference— that  is, 
that  the  Canadians  could  not  interfere  in 
the  picture  at  all— and  as  a  result  they  pushed 
Canada  out,  they  relegated  the  St.  Mary's 
Bridge  Company  to— well,  just  a  leftover  that 
had  to  hand  over  to  the  Americans  its  share 
of  the   chartered  rights  for   construction. 

Why  did  another  several  weeks  elapse 
before  the  Michigan  highway  commissioner, 
John  C.  Mackie,  told  the  press  that  he  was 
waiting  for  an  Ontario  decision  to  purchase 
the  ferry  system  before  letting  contracts  for 
the    Michigan   approaches? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have 
what  is  described  as  a  potential  nightmare 
which  is  going  to  be  created  in  the  heart 
of  this  magnificent  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  we  have  fair  warning  from  the  state  high- 
way commissioner,  John  C.  Mackie  of 
Michigan,  that,  when  this  government  pre- 
sents this  bill  and  we  pass  it  in  this  Legis- 
lature, they  are  ready  to  open  their  tenders  as 
of  April  13,  and  start  building  the  approaches 
and  the  bridge  which  is  going  to  create  the 
nightmare. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  this  government  have 
to  give  some  answers  to  these  profoundly 
serious  issues  that  are  going  to  be  created 
for  the  people  in  that  city. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  I 
think,  by  the  rules  of  debate  on  second  read- 
ing—perhaps he  might  wind  up  the  debate, 
I  think  perhaps  that  might  be  in  order.  But 
I  will  not  propose  that,  because  some  of  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  might  want 
to  say  something  about  this  matter.  There- 
fore I  postpone  the  comments  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  would  have  until  the 
conclusion  of  this  debate. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  like  just  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  matter  has  been  the  culmination  of  the 
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—well,  I  would  say,  of  3  years'  negotiations 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  20  years  of  visions  and  negotia- 
tions and  ideas,  and  I  would  say  that  here 
we  have  arrived  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  object  to  my  hon.  friend's  ques- 
tions at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  very 
glad  to  provide  the  House  with  any  infor- 
mation that  is  possible;  I  can  assure  him  that, 
I  can  assure  the  people  that. 

I  did  discuss  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  the  matter  of  referring  this  matter 
to  the  legal  bills  committee  before  he  got  on 
his  feet.  Now,  this  is  perhaps  somewhat  of 
an  unusual  course,  but  I  think  we  can  see 
the  reason  for  it.  After  all,  we  want  every- 
thing on  the  table  face  up,  we  are  most 
anxious  that  this  should  be  the  case,  so  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  and  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  people  and  others  will  have  the 
fullest  of  information. 

Now,  again,  I  say  that  perhaps  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  there  are  features 
of  this  matter  that  might  very  well  be  dis- 
cussed. Also  I  think  it  would  be  very 
illuminating  to  have,  for  instance,  our  counsel, 
Mr.  John  Arnup,  who  has  been  closely 
connected  with  this  matter,  give  the  back- 
ground of  what  we  have  negotiated  and  the 
reasons  for  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  was  the 
obtaining  of  the  option  in  connection  with 
the  ferry.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  that 
option  now— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
was  tabled  the  other  day.  The  fullest  of 
information  could  be  given  concerning  that. 

Sir,  I  may  say  this.  We,  of  course,  have 
been  met  with  conditions  as  they  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  would  say  this,  that 
our  proposal— and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  need 
this  proposal  and  I  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  the  reasons  are  very  apparent— 
we  made  this  proposal  that  we  were  prepared 
here  in  Ontario,  to  put  up  half  of  the  money 
for  a  toll  bridge.  We  would  put  it  up,  it 
would  be  publicly  owned,  we  were  not  con- 
cerned about  the  ferry  at  all,  we  thought  the 
state  of  Michigan  could  come  into  this  picture, 
we  would  put  up  half  the  money  and  our 
reasons  were  very  apparent.  We  want  to 
make  the  trans-Canada  highway  pay,  and  I 
think  that  is  very  desirable. 

It  is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  attract  very 
great  business  to  northern  Ontario,  it  is  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  get  increased 
revenues.  We  can  attract  there,  I  suppose, 
tourists  to  the  order  of  millions. 

Now,  it  is  not  as  simple  as  us  putting  up 
half  the  money,  and  getting  our  money  back 


by  way  of  tolls,  we  have  to  deal  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Now,  the  people  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Governor  down,  have  been  very  kind  to  us 
over  very  many  years,  in  many  of  the  negotia- 
tions we  have  had,  but  I  would  say  to  hon. 
members  this,  that  there  are  complexities  in 
dealing  with  the  governmental  systems  over 
there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  financial  interests  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  mean  that  may  be, 
but  the  state  of  Michigan  simply  cannot  put 
up  half  of  the  money  by  their  laws.  They 
cannot  do  that.  They  have  to  float  their 
issues  by  way  of  revenue  bonds. 

Now,  of  course,  that  means  the  nebulous 
New  York  financiers  and  it  may  mean  other 
financiers.  But  we  have  to  accept  conditions 
as  they  are.     We  cannot  change  that. 

We  would  like  to  do  business  with  Gov- 
ernor Williams;  we  would  be  highly  pleased 
to  do  that  with  his  government  and  with  the 
state  of  Michigan.  Unfortunately,  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Michigan  are  not  so  ordered 
to  permit  us  to  do  that.  Now,  our  people 
have  been  in  negotiations,  that  have  been 
more  or  less  intensive  for  years,  to  attempt 
to  do  that.  We  would  be  very  delighted  to 
do  it,  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  financing 
this  bridge— and  we  have  to  accept  that  fact 
if  we  are  going  to  have  it— and  that  is  to  do 
it  in  the  revenue  bond  plan,  or  else  it  will 
not  be  built.     Now,  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  of  this  I  am  quite 
willing  to  concede,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —but  why  would  this 
government  permit  itself  to  be  negotiated 
right  under  the  table,  so  that  the  Canadian 
St.  Mary's  Bridge  Company  would  be  right 
out  of  the  picture  altogether? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right.  I  would 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  of  course,  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  there  might  be  other  ways  we 
would  prefer.  I  will  give  him  one  right 
now. 

I  mean,  I  would  say  tomorrow  that,  if  we 
could  put  up  half  the  cost  of  this  bridge  and 
aproaches,  we  would  do  it.  The  great 
problem  is,  that  that  is  a  fine  offer,  as  far 
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as  getting  us  to  the  centre  of  the  river  is 
concerned,  but  does  not  get  us  any  further. 
Now,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

We  have  to  face  facts,  I  do  not  see  what 
else  we  can  do.  If  we  do  not  accept  some 
of  these  conditions  that  are  there,  then,  of 
course,  the  bridge  will  not  be  built. 

Now,  the  point  is  this.  I  would  say  this 
to  you,  sir,  first  of  all.  If  we  were  to  put  up 
our  money— I  am  satisfied  with  this,  of  course, 
by  nature  I  may  be  optimistic,  I  do  not  get 
into  these  states  of  gloom  or  try  not  to;  I 
am  optimist  enough  to  believe  that  if  we 
built  half  of  this  bridge  and  relied  only  on 
gasoline  tax,  it  would  be  a  good  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  use  of 
projecting  that  idea  if  it  does  not  get  us 
anywhere,  we  have  to  get  across  the  river 
some  way  or  other  to  tap  these  great  thru- 
ways  that  are  coming  through  from  Detroit 
and  connecting  with  the  Mackinaw  Bridge.  I 
say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  pronunciation. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mackinac. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mackinaw.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  any  split  in  the  cabinet  solidarity  on 
that  matter,  but  I  think  that  is  right  histori- 
cally. I  asked  my  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South,  who  has  some  propensities 
along  that  line,  to  let  me  know  if  that  is 
correct,  but  I  think  it  is  Mackinaw,  although 
spelled  Mackinac. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  can  check. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  that  is  only  a 
subsidiary  issue  to  this  problem. 

Now,  sir,  one  of  the  points  my  hon.  friend 
raised— and  I  think  he  is  quite  proper  in 
raising  it— concerns  the  traffic  conditions  in 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  We  have  to 
connect  that  bridge  and  its  approaches  to 
the  trans-Canada  highway.  There  is  a  route 
—my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
and  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mr.  Lyons),  told  me  this— which  will 
enable  us  to  largely  escape  the  city  and  get 
to  the  trans-Canada  highway.  I  think  that 
is  right.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  does 
not  then  create  traffic  conditions.  Of  course, 
it  costs  us  money  to  connect  up.  When  we 
look  at  the  tens,  almost  hundreds,  of  millions 
of  dollars  we  have  in  the  trans-Canada  high- 
way, it  pays  us  to  do  it. 

A  week  or  10  days  ago,  we  had  down  here 
the  mayor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mayor 
Maclntyre,  and  we  had  Mr.  John  Curran,  the 
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president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there, 
to  discuss  that  very  issue  with  him.  I  have 
not  read  that  editorial  before,  but  I  would 
say  that  we  discussed  some  of  those  things. 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
of  course  we  cannot  throw  into  the  lap  of  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  these  traffic  problems 
which  are  going  to  inevitably  rise  if  this 
bridge  is  going  to  be  a  success. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  John 
A.  Curran  is  vice-president  of  the  paper  that 
wrote  that  editorial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  he  is  vice- 
president. 

Now,  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  regard  for 
the  Curran  family.  They  come  from  Orillia 
and  are  one  of  the  great  old  Orillia  families. 
I  would  say  that  the  Orillia  News-Letter  is 
still  operated  by  the  Curran  family,  by  John 
Curran  and  his  brother  and  his  father.  His 
father  was  a  very  great  character  in  that 
community.  I  could  give  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  some  of  the  books  that  he  wrote 
about  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area. 

Now  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  John 
Curran,  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  with  my  colleagues,  and  with  the 
mayor.  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  that  does 
not  produce  any  insuperable  problem  at  all. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  pour  into  the  streets 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie— and  it  would  be  quite 
unfair— this  traffic  and  forget  about  it  and  let 
the  motorists  find  their  way  to  the  trans- 
Canada  highway. 

There  is  a  route,  by  way  of  a  bypass  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— or  substantially  so—by  which 
we  can  connect  up.  I  think  that  can  be 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  member  will 
realize  that  there  are  some  people  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  who  would  like  to  see  a  substantial 
part  of  the  traffic  come  into  their  city,  so  it 
is  not  altogether  a  one-sided  proposition. 

I  would  say  that  our  discussions  with 
Mayor  Maclntyre  and  Mr.  Curran  helped  to 
lead  to  these  conclusions:  That  we  recognize 
the  position,  we  recognize  our  definite  obliga- 
tion, and  that  we  are  agreeable  to  working 
out  a  situation  which  should  be  satisfactory 
to  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  will  not 
burden  their  ratepayers. 

That  position  we  determined  to  discuss 
with  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If 
the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  approves  this 
legislation,  then  we  would  start  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  item. 
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Now,  of  course,  it  is  going  to  involve 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know 
the  figure,  $1  million,  or  $1.5  million  or  $2 
million  were  mentioned,  but  whatever  it  is, 
I  think  we  have  to  meet  that  situation,  and 
we  have  to  connect  the  bridge  with  our  trans- 
Canada  highway  system. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member,  that  we 
think  we  have  a  very  good  case  for  asking 
the  trans-Canada  highway  system  to  come  in 
for  50  per  cent,  of  it.  My  negotiations,  to 
date,  have  been  quite  successful  with  the 
Ottawa  people.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  be  successful  in  this,  but  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member,  sir,  that  I  will  try. 

I  do  not  want  to  spoil  my  case,  or  blot 
the  copy,  by  saying  that  we  would  go  ahead 
whether  they  did  or  not,  because  sometimes 
that  pulls  the  plug  on  our  possibilities  of 
getting  equity,  but  I  would  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  that  relieve  the 
remaining  50  per  cent.?  In  other  words,  the 
province  now  is  going  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of 
either  route— oh,  no,  only  the  one  route,  the 
one  downtown  or  the  bypass.  Is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  suggesting  that  the  province 
might  pay  50  per  cent.— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  they  might,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  done  by  way  of  a 
trans-Canada  highway  connection,  we  might 
be  able  to  do  better  than  that,  you  under- 
stand, and  very  much  better  than  that. 

We  definitely  recognize  that  we  have  an 
obligation  there.  The  traffic  that  goes  there 
is  of  importance  to  northern  Ontario,  it  is 
important  to  the  Lakehead,  it  is  important  to 
the  Georgian  Bay  area.  So,  I  would  say 
that  we  certainly  cannot  hand  that  over  in 
a  nice  neat  bundle  and  lay  it  on  the  step  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  we  assured  the  mayor 
and  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce that  we  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 

Now,  may  I  say  as  regards  location,  these 
are  some  of  the  problems  in  it.  I  just  made 
some  rough  notes  since  the  hon.  member 
spoke,  and  I  have  to  speak  largely  from 
memory. 

The  question  of  location  again  is  one  that 
is  not  simple  of  solution.  The  Sugar  Island 
overpass  is  probably  vastly  more  expensive 
than  the  course  that  we  have  taken. 

And  remember  this,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems in  this  thing  has  been  to  make  the 
matter  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
otherwise  if  it  is  not,  then  the  plan 
again  falls  down.  If  we  cannot  attract  the 
people  who  will  buy  the  revenue  bonds,  then 
we  might  just  as  well  quit. 


The  point  is  this:  if  we  go  further  down 
the  river  and  we  take  the  Sugar  Island  cross- 
ing, that  may  be  vastly  more  expensive,  as  it 
probably  is,  and  the  approaches  are  not  any 
less  expensive  to  it  in  all  probability,  for  this 
reason:  That,  to  cross  over  at  Sugar  Island— 
I  am  not  an  engineer  nor  the  son  of  an 
engineer— but  your  approaches  are  very,  very 
expensive,  and  again  we  find  that  we  are 
involved  in  more  costs. 

To  be  frank  with  the  hon.  member,  if 
there  was  a  location  which  could  take  us 
outside  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie— and 
it  would  be  feasible  financially— all  very  well 
and  good.  These  things  are  worked  out  by 
traffic  enginers  and  others,  and  the  traffic 
count  will  only  support  so  much. 

Now,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  with  us 
coming  in  for  the  second  issue  of  bonds,  it  is 
in  order  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  others  which 
may  be  sticky  enough.  Now  there  is  one  of 
our  difficulties. 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  this  thing  has  been 
mooted  for  years.  There  is  an  old  charter 
there,  it  is  a  federal  charter,  and  the  federal 
charter  itself  has  been  taken  over,  and  con- 
solidated with  the  new  arrangement  with 
those  negotiations.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
been  concerned  in  that,  but  that  has  been 
done  without  expense  to  us,  or  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  has  gone  over  without  any  charge. 

Now  the  next  thing  is  this:  We  may  ask, 
for  instance:  "What  about  the  ferry?"  Now, 
the  ferry  has  cost  us  a  lot  of  head  scratching 
and  a  lot  of  difficulty.  The  ferry  itself  is  a 
Canadian  emanation,  operated  by  a  federal 
charter.  It  has  a  vested  interest  there  and, 
of  course,  it  can   continue   to   operate. 

Our  great  problem  is  this.  To  get  rid  of 
the  ferry  is  not  as  easy  as  it  first  seems,  and 
if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  ferry  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  statutory  conditions  covering 
revenue  bonds  on  the  other  side,  if  there  is 
a  competing  bridge  or  ferry  within  so  many 
miles,  it  is  precluded  by  law  from  making 
the  public  offering. 

We  had  that  same  problem  down  here  at 
Niagara  Falls.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
we  build  a  new  bridge  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  authorities— when  I  say  "we", 
I  mean  Canadian  interests,  the  Canadian 
authorities  and  the  American  authorities— to 
construct  a  new  bridge  above  Queenston  or 
in  that  area,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  the 
other  two  bridges,  the  old  Queenston  bridge 
or  Lewiston  bridge,  and  the  other  one  is  the 
Whirlpool  bridge. 

Actually  speaking,  that  did  not  involve  the 
expenditure  of  any  public  money  at  all.     It 
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was  done  by  the  joint  Canadian-Ontario 
authority,  and  they  have  done  that  on  such 
a  basis  that  they  are  able  to  get  out  of  it 
with  a  whole  hide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Whirlpool  bridge 
is  subject  to  certain  contracts  with  railways 
which  enable  them  to  get  out  in  an  entirety, 
but  on  the  other  hand  that  did  not  involve 
any  guarantees  by  us,  any  expenditures  of 
public  money  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  only  raise  that  point  to  show  this,  that 
we  had  to  get  those  two  bridges  out  of  the 
way  and  we  had  to  get  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  authority,  otherwise  we  could  not  sell 
our  revenue  bonds  on  the  other  side. 

Our  dealings  with  the  state  of  New  York 
and  the  American  authorities  were  on  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  as  with  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

Here  was  the  situation,  then.  I  would  say, 
in  my  country-lawyer  attitude,  "Well,  let  us 
build  the  bridge  and  let  the  highway— well, 
this  is  hardly  the  language  of  my  country- 
go  to  perdition." 

The  problem  is  as  simple  as  that.  We 
cannot,  because  of  the  enactment  on  the 
other  side,  do  that  while  the  ferry  is  there. 
Therefore,  the  ferry  precludes  us. 

We,  therefore,  had  negotiations  which 
were  conducted  for  us  by  Mr.  John  Arnup, 
QC,  whom  we  would  be  very  glad  to  bring 
here,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Woods, 
Gordon  firm.  We  negotiated  a  deal  finally 
on  the  basis  I  will  explain.  Remember,  the 
American  authorities  could  not  do  this,  this 
is  a  Canadian  emanation,  to  just  show  hon. 
members  the  complications  of  this  picture. 
This  is  a  Canadian  emanation,  a  Canadian 
charter,  they  had  no  rights  of  expropriation 
or  anything  of  the  sort. 

What  we  did  was  this:  As  part  of  our  por- 
tion of  the  deal,  which  really  amounts  to  a 
50-50  deal,  we  buy  the  ferry  company,  but 
the  bridge  will  not  be  built  for  2.5  or  3  years, 
and  on  the  basis,  that  we  purchased  for  two 
and  a  half  times'  earnings,  we  should  be  out 
of  it  clean,  and  recover  our  money  by  the 
time  the  bridge  comes  into  operation.  That 
is  the  calculation  that  we  have. 

Supposing,  first  of  all,  we  bought  the  ferry 
and  we  lost  our  money,  again  the  great  big 
chance  we  have  got  in  this  thing  is  getting 
money  for  the  trans-Canada  highway,  and 
getting  the  13  cents  a  gallon  gasoline  tax  and 
attracting  tourists  to  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  this 
problem  from  a  tax  standpoint  and  everything, 
remember  it  becomes  a  Crown  emanation,  on 


the  table  there  now  we  have  the  option  to 
acquire  all  the  shares  from  some  25  or  30 
shareholders,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  a  basis 
of  two  and  a  half  times'  earnings. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  out  of  this  thing 
entirely  with  our  money  back,  or  if  we  do  not 
have  our  money  back,  substantially  our  money 
back,  at  the  end  of  the  3  operating  seasons 
that  would  be  concerned. 

Certainly  we  would  have  substantially  our 
money  back  at  the  end  of  2  operating  seasons, 
but  certainly  we  would  have  all  of  our  money 
back  if  it  ran  through  3,  and  I  would  imagine 
that  would  be  the  case. 

So,  in  the  end,  the  ferry  company,  although 
it  looks  difficult,  is  perhaps  not  the  major 
portion  of  this  problem. 

I  think  the  major  portion  of  this  problem 
actually  is  the  matter  of  not  spilling  this 
traffic  over  into  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  that  is  the  thing  we  have  been  discussing 
with  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  people. 

The  other  point  was  the  question  of  the 
financing  of  the  bridge  itself.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  with  the  revenue  bonds,  the  series 
"A"  revenue  bonds  that  are  sold  to  the  public 
on  the  other  side— and  they  are  really  first 
mortgage   bonds— are   prior  to   our  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  terms  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  told  hon.  members  about, 
we  purchased  the  second  mortgage  issue  at 
a  discount,  or  we  have  the  option  to  do  that, 
on  a  basis  of  a  discount  of  15  per  cent.  By 
reason  of  that  we  are  able  to  get  our  money 
back  the  estimates  show  at  some  place,  I 
think  between  20  and  30  years,  speaking  from 
memory.  But  certainly  we  should  be  able 
to  get  our  money  back  at  an  average  rate 
of  interest  which,  by  and  large,  is  pretty 
favourable  over  the  lifetime  of  the  bonds. 

Again  I  say,  sir,  supposing  tomorrow  we 
could  build  the  bridge  and  we  put  up  the  $7 
million,  we  would  do  that  again  to  get  the 
revenues  that  we  think,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  we  could  get,  from  the  American  traffic 
coming  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  should  have  built  the 
whole  bridge  and  we  would  have  been  better 
off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  true,  but  the 
great  problem  is  that  we  are  met  with  things 
international,  the  problems  of  Ontario  cannot 
go  over  that  imaginary  line  in  the  centre  of 
the  river.  We  cannot  build  the  bridge.  We 
have  no  authority.  We  cannot  do  that.  The 
minute  we  do  that  we  are  into  international 
complications  that  are  so  difficult  that  even 
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we  over  here  could  not  dig  ourselves  out  of 
that  one. 

Even  if  we  wanted  to  build  the  whole 
thing,  if  we  said,  "Let  us  build  it  over  to 
Michigan,"  well,  we  could  not  do  it  and  we 
might  as  well  admit  it.  We  just  cannot  do 
it. 

Those  are  some  of  the  problems.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  make  available  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  the  fullest  of  informa- 
tion on  this.  If  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  would  like  the  bill  sent  to  the  legal 
bills  committee,  then  we  can  look  at  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  I  think  they  will  be  met 
with  the  same  imponderables  that  we  have, 
and  that,  in  the  end,  they  will  say  that,  by 
and  large,  this  is  an  excellent  deal,  it  is  a 
good  deal  for  us,  it  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
Sault,  and  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done, 
and  that  we  should  take  it. 

Frankly,  even  if  the  bridge  never  went 
through,  I  think  that  we  should  take  our 
option  and  connection  with  the  ferry  for  this 
reason,  that  we  can  get  out  with  a  whole  hide 
easily,  and  we  can  give  the  people  a  service 
up  there  which  they  really  are  not  getting 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  new  approach 
from  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  ferry  company  has 
been  a  paying  operation  and  is  a  paying 
operation.  But  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  particularly  noted  for  the  service  that 
it  gave  to  people  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

So  I  would  think  that  really  it  might  be 
very  well  to  acquire  it  if  the  bridge  did  not 
go  through,  for  the  reason  that  we  would  be 
able  to  then  give  to  the  people  a  real  service. 
I  think  that  we  would  be  able,  as  I  say,  in 
about  2.5  years'  time,  to  get  all  of  our  money 
back  anyway,  so  why  not? 

However,  that  is  only  a  side  issue.  I  only 
raise  that  point,  it  is  only  my  thought.  Others 
may  point  out  that  that  would  not  be  the 
thing  to  do,  but  this  is  one  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, I  think,  that  would  help  us  to 
develop  our  province. 

We  are  putting  this  problem  to  hon.  mem- 
bers with  all  the  cards  on  the  table  face  up. 
They  can  look  at  it  and  judge  it  for  them- 
selves. I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
we  can  meet  the  very  legitimate  points  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  connection  with  traffic  problems. 

That,  sir,  is  all  I  have  to  say. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  observations.  At  the  outset  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  what  has  already 
been  said. 

I  am  confident  there  is  no  disagreement  in 
principle  with  the  objective  that  is  set  out 
here,  and  that  is  the  construction  of  a  bridge. 

There  is  no  question,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
some  of  the  real,  practical  difficulties. 

Thirdly,  I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  raises  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  as  a  result, 
particularly,  of  the  editorials  that  have 
appeared  in  that  area. 

I  would  specifically  ask  at  this  time,  and 
before  the  debate  proceeds  any  further,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give  an  undertaking 
to  this  House  that  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  will  be  set  up  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  cannot  do  that,  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  I  know  this  ques- 
tion arises  any  time  that  anyone  goes 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  My  recollection  is  that 
one  of  the  additional  problems  that  was  raised 
was  that  the  state  of  Michigan  was  in  diffi- 
culty as  far  as  federal  law  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned  with  respect  to  grants, 
that  is,  on  certain  conditions  the  federal 
Washington  government  would  participate 
and  on  others  it  would  not. 

My  recollection,  likewise,  is  that  we  are 
talking,  I  presume,  about  the  centre  span 
only,  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  Canadian  side  and  the 
American  government,  or  at  least  the  state  of 
Michigan,  is  responsible  for  the  approach  on 
the  Michigan  side,  and  that  it  is  the  central 
span  only  that  is  being  publicly  financed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
question  at  hand  is  simply  this.  We,  in  the 
control  that  we  have  over  the  approach,  we 
are  responsible,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the 
construction  and  the  payment  of  all  of  the 
approaches  which  will  be  paid  out  of  general 
revenue,  and  will  not  be  any  part  or  parcel 
of  the  financing  project.  That  must  be  a 
controlling  factor  that  we  must  use,  certainly, 
as  a  lever  to  determine  where  this  bridge 
must  go,  should  go,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
wise  to  tunnel  it  through  the  central  portion 
of  Sault  Ste.   Marie. 

I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  that  this,  on  the  surface,  raises  the 
serious  problem  of  traffic  hazard.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I  do  know  that,  when 
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I  was  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  there  was  some 
real  concern  about  this.  But  I  do  think  at  this 
stage  the  one  thing  of  which  we  in  the 
Opposition  must  be  sure  is  that  we  will  have 
a  free  and  ready  opportunity  to  examine 
this  whole  proposition  in  all  of  its  detail. 

I  would  be  greatly  concerned,  as  I  am 
sure  every  hon.  member  of  the  House  would 
be,  if  we  were  subjected  to  complete 
American  domination. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  point  out  that  I  am  not  convinced  in 
my  mind  that  that  is  the  case.  I  am  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that,  with  respect  to  this 
central  span,  as  I  call  it,  there  will  be  public 
financing,  and  apparently  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  will  be  made  available  from  sources 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  be  sure  that  undue  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  the  Canadian  position  and  the  real  Cana- 
dian interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture,  I  can  do  no 
more  than  simply  emphasize  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  pointed  out  in 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
public  press.  I  feel,  as  he  does,  that,  as  a 
result  of  those  comments  and  the  editorials, 
we  in  this  House  have  a  serious  obligation 
to  examine  into  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  House  and  the 
Legislature  at  this  time,  present  the  real 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  think  the  opportunity 
to  examine  is  better  and  more  effective  in  a 
committee.  I  doubt  that  legal  bills,  as  such, 
is  the  committee,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  make  any  other 
suggestions. 

I  do  think  that  some  committee  of  the 
House,  interested  in  this  subject,  should  have 
the  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem 
to  me,  as  a  result  of  conversations  that  we  all 
have  had  with  authorities  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
that  they  should  be  extended  an  invitation  to 
attend  at  least  some  of  them,  so  that  we  can 
gather  all  the  information  that  is  required. 

For  example,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  talked  about  the  Sugar  Island  approach, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  the  federal 
Department  of  Transport  enters  into  this 
problem.  That  is,  they  are  requiring  for 
shipping  purposes  that  the  bridge  be  of  a 
certain  elevation. 

I  recall  that  one  location  was  acceptable 
to  The  Department  of  Transport  and  another 
location  which  was  not  acceptable  to  The 
Department  of  Transport  because  of  shipping 
regulations.  Now,  there  is  another  problem 
that  I  cannot  pursue  beyond  outlining  it, 
but  certainly  it  is  something  the  committee 


would  be  interested  in,  and  would  have  to 
inquire   into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  simply  want  to 
make  is,  in  a  nutshell,  that  I  think  this  is  a 
very  legitimate  area  of  pursuance  by  the 
Opposition,  and  I  think  that  the  Opposition 
justly  should  take  the  position  that  we  require 
more  information  before  passing  judgment, 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  forthwith 
set  up  to  make  free  and  ready  access  to  all 
the  information  that  is  required  to  make  an 
intelligible   judgment  on   this   whole  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say 
that  I  am  probably  out  of  order  at  this  time. 
But  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  might 
say  this,  that  we  are  putting  this  bill  before 
this  House  as,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only,  way  we  can  accomplish 
this.  Now  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  if  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  opposes  the  location 
of  the  bridge,  opposes  the  bill,  we  certainly 
will  not  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  opposes  the  location  of  the  bridge,  then 
the  deal  is  off.  But  my  understanding  is  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  However,  I  would  say 
this  to  hon.  members- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  this,  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  if  you  will.  In  anything  I  sug- 
gested I  did  not  want  or  intend,  nor  did  I,  in 
my  opinion,  suggest  that  the  city  is  opposing 
it  as  such,  merely  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  concern.  That  is  all  I  am  express- 
ing—the public  concern  in  the  press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  quite— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  position  where  it  is  suggested  that 
anything  that  we  say  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
taken  years  of  negotiation  and  work,  with 
not  only  the  government,  but  with  other 
interests  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
complicated  matter. 

I  would  say  quite  frankly,  that  we  think 
that  it  is  a  project  that  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  province  and  the  state.  We  think 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  both, 
and  the  locality  is  affected  very  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  matter,  I  would 
say,  of  high  debate  in  'which,  if  it  appeared 
that  we  in  Ontario  could  make  a  better  deal, 
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and  that  we  have  not  made  a  good  deal, 
I  would  withdraw  the  bill.  I  make  that 
statement  here  quite  frankly. 

Without  any  doubt,  I  mean  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  we  have 
done  the  very  best  we  could  under  all  of  these 
difficult  circumstances.  However,  if  it  is  a 
case  of  high  controversy,  then  I  am  prepared 
to  revise  my  opinion.  I  say  that  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South.  I  am  prepared  to 
revise  my  opinion,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
controversy,  and  I  would  certainly  not  pro- 
ceed in  face  of  opposition  from  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  this  matter. 

I  must  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South— that  I  did  not  get  the  viewpoint 
that  he  has  expressed  there  from  the  mayor 
and  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
but  then  I  can  be  wrong  in  my  appraisal  of 
it,  and  if  I  am  wrong  then  the  deal  is  through. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  draw  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  atten- 
tion again,  that  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  chamber  of  commerce 
is  the  word. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  vice-president  of  the 
paper  that  printed  that  editorial.  Now,  I 
will— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  listened  to  the 
editorial  with  very  great  interest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  sent  for  the  paper,  and  I 
would  say  here  that  I  am  not  going  to  run 
afoul  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  I  would  not  force  this 
down  their  throats  at  all.  I  have  viewed  it 
as  a  partnership  deal,  one  which  has  met 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity, and  I  would  place  it  on  that  basis. 

Now,  with  myself,  I  want  the  hon.  member 
to  look  at  all  these  agreements,  what  we  have 
done  and  our  position.  We  will  let  it  go  to 
legal  bills  committee  and  I  would  say  let 
us  give  the  full  facts  and  let  the  people 
make  the  determination  on  the  same  facts  as 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  a  deter- 
mination. 

I  think  we  should  give  second  reading  to 
the  bill,  then  let  it  go  on  down  on  that  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no 
intention  of  getting  mixed  up  in  a  matter  of 
high  controversy  and  dissatisfaction  if  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  now  put  the  city  on  the  horns  of 
an  awful  dilemma.    That  is  the  whole  thing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  gave  away  negotiating  points  all 
along  the  way,  and  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  if  we  have  done 
that,   then  we  will  call  the  deal  off. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think 
that  this  is  something  that  must  be  said  in 
all  earnestness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  be  moving 
unnecessarily  hurriedly  in  the  position  that 
he  has  taken.  I  do  not  think  anybody,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Opposition  is  saying  that  the 
government  has  done  anything  wrong. 

Frankly,  and  I  tell  hon.  members  myself, 
I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this,  and  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  It  may  well  be  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  financing,  we  have  no  alternative. 
I  do  not  know. 

Obviously,  all  we  are  saying— and  certainly 
all  that  I  am  saying— is  this,  that  as  Opposition 
members  we  must  look  at  it.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  now  giving  us  the  committee,  but 
surely  I  do  not  want  him  to  put  the  Opposi- 
tion in  a  position  that  we  are  prejudicing  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  understand  that.  That 
is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Those  people  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  bridge,  they  have  worked  for  a 
bridge.  The  people  of  Ontario  want  a  bridge 
and  we  want  a  bridge,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  it  publicly,  I  have  said  it  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  I  will  continue. 

If  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  regime,  I 
think  it  was  a  Liberal,  Mr.  McQuesten,  the 
then  Minister  of  Highways,  who  originated 
this  very  programme,  or  at  least  started  to  talk 
about  it. 

I,  therefore,  want  to  make  it  emphatically 
clear  that  I  will  be  no  part  of  submerging 
or  torpedoing  this  particular  project.  All  I 
want  is  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
assist  the  people  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
examine  this  whole  project,  and  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  in  the  most 
efficient  fashion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  understand  his  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that.  Let  this 
go  to  the  committee. 

I  may  say  this  as  a  matter  of  interest,  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
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Marie  for  personal  reasons.  As  hon.  members 
know,  my  second  name  is  Miscampbell.  My 
godfather,  Andrew  Miscampbell,  represented 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  back  in  the  days  of  the 
Minnie  M  scandal.  Now,  those  were  the  days 
in  which  my  hon.  friend  opposite  took  some 
voters  over  from  the  other  side  and  voted  them 
up  at  the  Helen  Mine;  that  was  a  great  thing 
in  those  days. 

I  would  say  this,  that  my  connections  with 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  my  childhood  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  connections  and  friendships  my  father 
had  with  the  Curran  family.  Now,  it  is  an 
interesting  matter,  and  1  would  say  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Sault  prosper. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  an 
interest  in  the  people  there.  Now,  I  was  up 
there  early  in  the  fall  and  I  think  that  there 
is  no  question— I  was  just  going  around,  you 
know— I  think  that  the  people  there  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  bridge. 

Now,  the  matter  of  how  we  handle  the 
financing  of  our  portion  of  the  bridge,  I  think, 
is  perfectly  in  order.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  at  all. 

But  I  do  feel,  and  I  am  only  saying  it  in 
a  way  of  advice— now  in  Windsor,  the  tunnel 
comes  out  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
I  must  say  that  it  has  caused  an  awful  lot 
of  confusion. 

Now,  I  only  point  out  that  they  ought  to 
really  settle,  in  their  own  minds,  as  to  where 
this  bridge  is  going  to  go.  If  that  point 
could  be  straightened  out,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  at  all  with  the  manner  of  how 
the  province  is  helping  out  with  the  building 
of  the  bridge. 

I  say  this  because  I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  explained  that  it  is 
going  to  attract  people  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  going  to  bring  more  people  into 
the  province,  and  eventually  the  money  that 
we  put  out  now  will  all  come  back  again  in 
any  event,  so  the  whole  scheme  seems  per- 
fect only  for  that  one  point,  as  to  where  the 
bridge  is  obviously  going  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most 
of  the  questions  the  hon.  members  opposite 
have  asked  have  been  answered.  There  are 
a  couple  of  explanations,  however,  that  I 
would  make. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  location 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  such  location. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  indicated 


that  this  was  a  promotion  by  the  American 
bankers,  and  I  would  like  to  correct  the  hon. 
member,  and  to  point  out  that  the  promotion 
of  the  bridge  was  carried  on  by  the  councils 
of  the  two  cities,  by  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  by  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  those  cities.  They  were  the 
promoters  of  the  bridge,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  how  the  bridge  should  be 
financed,  it  was  then  that  they  went  to  the 
bank  for  a  proposal. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  in  connection  with  the 
location  of  the  bridge,  that  the  province  of 
Ontario,  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  were  consulted, 
together  with  the  firm  of  consulting  engineers 
that  have  been  retained  to  build  the  bridge. 
There  was  complete  agreement  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bridge  at  the  time  it  was  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Where  is  it  at? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Near  the  railroad  bridge. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  the  bridge  entrance  in  the 
heart  of  the  town? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Fairly  near  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
certainly  those  who  were  in  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  that  time, 
were  in  favour  of  the  location  that  was 
decided  upon.  A  consulting  engineer  was 
engaged,  plans  have  been  prepared,  and 
tenders  are  ready  to  be  called  if  the  House 
approves  this  bill. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  and  that  is  the  control  that  we  will 
have  over— just  before  I  mention  that,  I  should 
inform  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
Canadian  material  and  labour  will  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  section  of 
the  bridge,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
him— and  to  point  out  to  the  House  as  well- 
that  I  agree  entirely  with  the  statements  that 
were  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  bridge  in  our 
overall  traffic  picture. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  pointed 
out  that  the  roads  of  the  central  United 
States  will  lead  to  that  bridge.  We  have  a 
new  trans-Canada  highway  which  will  be 
open  next  fall.  One  of  the  links  that  will 
assure  success  in  the  operation  of  that  high- 
way will  be  this  particular  bridge. 

I  discussed  the  approaches  to  this  bridge 
in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  the  mayor 
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of  that  city,  when  he  was  here  recently,  and 
I  certainly  left  that  meeting  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  was  agreement  that  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  looked  after  in  a 
reasonable  way. 

I  think  that  all  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  realize  that  The  Department  of  High- 
ways always  do  a  good  job  in  looking  after 
traffic.  They  co-operate  with  the  munici- 
palities in  a  very  generous  and  reasonable 
way,  and  that  will  be  so  in  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  other 
places. 

However,  I  certainly  agree  with  the  desir- 
ability of  doing  everything  possible  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  this  province,  and  certainly 
this  House,  with  the  plan  that  is  being 
proposed.  It  is  not  the  plan  that  we  would 
have  liked. 

But,  after  having  been  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations  in  connection  with  this  bridge 
for  3  years,  I  say  very  frankly,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  am  correct  in  such  an  assertion, 
that  if  we  want  the  bridge,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  it  will  have  to  be  built  and  financed. 
If  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  this  way,  our 
other  choice  is  not  to  build  the  bridge. 

The  agreement  between  the  International 
Bridge  Authority  and  this  province  was  men- 
tioned, and  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  such 
agreement  at  the  present  time  because  we 
have  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

A  trust  indenture,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  will 
be  prepared,  setting  out  every  possible  detail. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  invest- 
ment in  the  bridge  in  every  possible  way,  an 
indication  of  what  the  International  Bridge 
Authority  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do 
will  be  developed. 

I  am  delighted  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  bill  will  go  to  committee,  and  we  will 
be  pleased  indeed  to  furnish  all  possible 
available  information  of  a  general  character, 
as  well  as  matters  of  detail,  of  interest,  to 
members  of  the  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


RAISING  OF  MONEY  ON  CREDIT  OF 
THE  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  147,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you 
leave  the  chair,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  whether  or  not  he  will  be  calling 
the  twenty-seventh  order,  that  is  Bill  No.  86, 
this  afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  not  this  afternoon.  I 
may   call   it  first  thing  this   evening. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  several  hon.  members  who  have  to 
be  absent  for  a  little  while  this  evening,  and 
they  are  very  concerned  about  the  matter. 
They  anticipated  the  bill  would  be  called  this 
afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tent, my  hon.  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  thought  myself  of  calling  it  at  8  o'clock. 
Would  that  not  be  suitable  for  my  hon. 
friend? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  ask  any  special  favours,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  this  one  instance,  there  are 
several  of  our  group  who  have  to  absent 
themselves   this   evening. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  I  read  about  the  reception. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  reception. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  quite  content 
to  accommodate  my  hon.  friend.  Perhaps  we 
could  go  ahead  at  this  moment  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  if  that  would  be  all  right.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile)  says  that  perhaps  they  could  call 
his  estimates  and  pass  them  and  then  get  on 
with  this  bill.  Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  like  to  do  that?  We  could  leave 
these   until   later. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  86,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act," 

He  said:  In  moving  the  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  86,  which  is  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  I  think 
possibly  I  should  make  some  remarks  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  background  and  the  purposes  of 
these   amendments. 
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I  want  to  assure  the  House  that,  regardless 
of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  which  has  trans- 
pired across  the  province  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  myself  as  Minister,  or  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  to  assume  an  auto- 
cratic or  a  dictatorial  attitude  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

This  is  an  Act  which  has  been  in  effect 
in  this  province  for  many  years.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  first  marketing  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  this  House  about  1937,  following 
the  withdrawal  of  the  federal  government 
because  they  felt  that,  for  the  most  part, 
marketing  legislation,  such  as  this  kind,  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
government. 

Farm  marketing  legislation  has  developed 
greatly  down  through  the  years,  and  I  might 
say  that  at  the  present  time,  there  are  some 
17  marketing  plans  operating  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  covering  some  31  commodities. 
Three  of  those  plans  come  under  The  Milk 
Industry  Act  because  they  have  to  deal  with 
milk  and  milk  products. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hon.  member 
of  this  House  who  can  question  the  need  of 
farm  marketing  legislation  in  this  province, 
which  permits  the  farmers  in  a  commodity 
group  to  organize  and  to  sell  their  commodi- 
ties collectively.  Everyone  else  is  pretty  well 
generally  organized  in  this  province,  and  in 
this  economy  of  ours,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  farmers, 
individually  and  collectively,  that  they  should 
be  in  a  position,  through  orderly  marketing 
plans,  to  market  their  products  collectively. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  not  been  disturbed, 
or  particularly  carried  away  by  the  great 
deal  of  controversy  which  has  transpired  over 
the  amendments  in  Bill  No.  86.  I  might  say 
though  that  I  am  disturbed  and  concerned 
over  the  misunderstandings  which  exist,  and 
the  misinterpretation  which  has  been  put 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Act. 

As  I  said,  farm  marketing  legislation  and 
farm  marketing  plans  are  not  new  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  They  have  been  develop- 
ing over  a  period  of  some  20-odd  years.  By 
and  large,  I  think  they  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  the  various  commodity  groups 
which  have  adopted  plans. 

I  will  say  that  from  my  experinece,  not  only 
as  Minister  in  the  past  few  years,  but  working 
very  closely  with  my  two  predecessors,  I 
think  that  there  has  been  a  high  degree  of 
co-operation  and  a  realization  and  apprecia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  most  of  the  farm  com- 


modity groups  who  have  marketing  plans, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  their  problems  with  the  farm  products 
marketing  board. 

This  government,  headed  by  the  present 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Frost)  who  is  a  man  like 
myself,  coming  from  rural  Ontario,  realizes 
the  necessity  for  the  farmers  of  this  province 
to  be  able  to  sell  their  products  collectively. 
It  is  absolutely  essential.  During  the  time  of 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  in  order  to  clarify,  without  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  the  powers  which  we  had  in 
the  provincial  jurisdiction  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  plans. 

I  myself  have  been  interested  in  farm 
marketing  plans  since  their  inception.  I 
grew  canning  crops  for  two  or  three  years, 
back  in  the  early  1930's,  and  one  year  I 
happened  to  take  a  little  time  out  to  read 
the  fine  print  in  the  contract  and  I  imme- 
diately decided  not  to  grow  canning  crops 
because  it  was  too  one-sided,  and  the  small 
print  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  primary 
producer. 

Since  that  time,  in  the  canning  crop 
industry,  the  marketing  plans  have  been 
adopted.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  canning 
crop  producer  in  this  province,  or  even  a 
processor  of  canning  crops  in  this  province, 
who  would  want  to  operate  without  a  plan 
such  as  they  have. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  effect  that  this 
controversy  is  having,  which  I  think  is  mostly 
due  to  misunderstanding,  and  to  some  extent- 
Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  bill,  that  is 
why— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): I  am  not  speaking  about  the  bill. 
I  am— 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  talking  about 
farm  marketing.  That  is  something  about 
which  perhaps  the  hon.  member  could  leam 
something. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  misrepre- 
sentation which  has  been  given  to  this  bill, 
and  also  the  controversy  which  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  hog  marketing  plan  in  this 
province  of  Ontario,  and  the  effect  that  it 
is  having  on  other  marketing  plans.  It  has 
caused  grave  concern  to  be  expressed  to  me 
by  the  leaders  in  many  other  commodities  in 
this  province,  over  the  past  two  years,  in 
respect  to  the  effect  that  it  is  having  on  the 
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confidence  which  their  members  have  in  their 
own  existing  plans,  all  of  which  are  working 
very  satisfactorily. 

There  must  be  confidence  in  marketing 
plans  to  make  them  work. 

The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  in  this 
province  is  experimental.  We  have  gone 
further  with  farm  marketing  legislation  than 
any  jurisdiction  on  the  continent.  However, 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  plan  or  any  legislation 
or  any  programme  introduced  by  government 
or  by  organizations  that  cannot  be  made 
better.  And  I  think  there  has  to  be  confidence 
between  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
farm  marketing  board  and  the  various  com- 
modity groups  concerned  if  these  plans  are 
going  to  work. 

This  legislation  is  very  far-reaching.  I 
quite  generously  said,  on  many  occasions  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years,  that  this  legislation  was 
very  far-reaching.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
legislation  on  the  statute  books  of  this  prov- 
ince that  gives  more  power  and  to  any  group 
than  what  is  included  in  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

But  I  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had 
enough  confidence  in  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  that  they  would  not  abuse  the 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  them. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  so-called  agency 
type  of  marketing.  I  might  say  that  we  are 
experimenting.  Great  Britain  has  had  a  very 
great  deal  of  experience  in  this  field  and,  in 
spite  of  their  experience,  there  are  only  4 
or  5  marketing  plans  in  Great  Britain. 

I  think,  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
I  should  point  out  what  is  involved  in  the 
marketing  plans  which  they  have  in  Great 
Britain.  I  might  say  that  many  of  the  things 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ments to  our  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act 
have  been  gathered  from  the  experiences  they 
have  had  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  operation 
of  marketing  plans  covering  various  com- 
modities. Some  may  think  that  our  farm 
products  marketing  board  has  too  many 
powers. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Yes,  it  will  have  too  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  let  me  tell 
my  hon.  friend  that,  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  have  had  experience  and  where  they 
have  learned  the  hard  way  with  some  plans 
which  have  not  been  successful,  that  the  first 
step  in  Great  Britain  under  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  is  for  the  proposed  scheme  to 
be  formally  submitted  to  the  Minister  con- 
cerned—the Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food— by  the  petitioners.    This  is  usually 


by  one  or  two  or  all  of  the  unions,  that  is  the 
national  farmers  union  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Northern  Ireland. 

In  Ontario,  a  petition  representing  not  less 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  persons  to  be  affected 
by  a  proposed  plan  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the    farm    products    marketing    board. 

The  British  Minister  must  then  Gazette 
and  advertise  the  proposed  scheme,  and  allow 
at  least  6  weeks'  time  for  objections  to  be 
lodged.  If  any  serious  objections  are  made,  the 
Minister  must  direct  the  holding  of  a  public 
inquiry,  and  publish  and  consider  the  report 
arising  therefrom. 

If  the  Minister  then  wishes  to  modify  the 
proposed  scheme,  the  assent  of  the  petitioners 
is  requested.  If  the  petitioners  do  not  consent 
to  the  modification,  the  proposed  scheme 
cannot  proceed. 

There  is  no  similar  or  related  requirement 
in  Ontario. 

If  the  British  Minister  is  now  satisfied 
that  the  proposed  scheme  will  be  conducive 
to  the  more  efficient  marketing  of  the  pro- 
posed regulated  products,  the  Minister  lays 
the  proposed  scheme  before  each  House  of 
Parliament.  If  the  Houses  approve  the 
scheme,  the  Minister  must  make  an  order 
bringing  the  scheme  into  force. 

There  is  no  similar  requirement  in  Ontario. 

The  suspensory  period  then  begins,  during 
which  time  the  proposed  British  producers 
marketing  board  has  no  marketing  powers, 
but  this  board  must  proceed  to  register  the 
producers  and  arrange  for  the  returning 
officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Minister 
to  hold  the  poll  of  the  registered  producers. 
Only  producers  who  have  registered  with  the 
board  can  vote  on  the  plan. 

Subject  to  minor  exemptions,  any  producer 
who  does  not  register  is  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue producing  the  regulated  products  in  the 
event  the  proposed  scheme  is  approved.  If 
the  result  of  the  poll,  which  is  taken  by 
mail,  is  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
then  the  board  assumes  full  powers.  If  not, 
the  scheme  ceases  to  have  effect. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  dual  voting  requirement 
is  made  whereby  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  registered  producers,  who  must 
represent  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  of  the  regulated  product  produced, 
must  be  in  favour  in  order  for  a  proposed 
scheme  to  be  approved. 

In  Ontario,  a  two-thirds  favourable  vote 
of  those  voting,  regardless  of  the  volume  of 
production,  is  required  for  a  plan  to  be 
approved. 
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In  every  British  farmers  marketing  board 
there  must  be  at  least  two  members,  and  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  membership 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  shall  be  persons  from 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  held  in  Great 
Britain  that  producers  have  not  been  aware 
of  the  importance  of  choosing  men  of  suitable 
quality  to  be  their  representatives  on  boards. 
The  same  combination  of  qualities  needed  to 
make  a  good  farmer  do  not  necessarily  make 
a  good  board  member.  For  this  reason,  the 
British  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
members  chosen  by  reason  of  recognized 
or  proven  commercial  and  financial  ability. 

As  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  know, 
we  have  not  suggested  that  the  local  board 
should  have  government-appointed  members 
on  them. 

And  I  am  pointing  out  that,  in  Great 
Britain  where  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  farm  marketing  plans,  and 
where  they  have  resolved  a  plan  such  as 
milk  which  controls  the  entire  production 
and  sale  of  milk  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
government-appointed  members  right  on  the 
local  board. 

We  have  not  suggested  that. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  did  indicate  that 

I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  farm  organizations  them- 
selves to  appoint  their  own  farm  products 
marketing  board. 

I  must  say  that  I  got  a  great  deal  of 
reaction  from  that  statement.  And  I  found 
that  practically  every  farm  products  market- 
ing board  in  this  province  felt  that,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  they  wanted  a  provincial 
farm  products  marketing  board.  I  can  pro- 
duce letters  and  telegrams  to  no  end,  besides 
personal  representations  that  were  made  to 
me,  by  some  of  these  farm  commodities 
groups  who  are  operating  successful  plans, 
that  they  felt  that  we  should  have  a  provincial 
farm  marketing  board. 

I  still  felt  that  there  should  be  more  farmer 
representation  on  the  board,  because  it  had 
been  the  practice  that  the  board  would  be 
comprised  with  civil  servants.  But  I  still  think 
that  we  have  farmers  in  this  province  who 
are  quite  competent,  and  quite  capable,  to 
sit  on  the  farm  products  marketing  board  and 
to  give  guidance,  supervision  and  advice  to 
our  farm  commodity  groups. 

After  consulting  with  people  very  high  up 
in  our  farm  organizations,  3  men  seemed  to 
come  to  the  top. 

One   wa,s    George    McCague,    a    successful 


farmer,  a  man  who  had  been  very  active 
in  the  united  co-operatives  of  Ontario,  and 
who  had  been  vitally  interested  in  farm 
organization  for  a  great  many  years,  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  ability,  a  man  who  is 
sympathetic  at  all  times  to  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems. He  was  brought  in  at  my  invitation, 
and  was  later  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board. 

In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
could  find  a  stronger  man  for  a  farm  products 
marketing  board  than  George  McCague.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  a  great  knowledge,  and  who 
commands  great  confidence,  by  and  large, 
among  the  farm  people  in  this  province. 
George  McCague  is  a  friend  of  the  farmer  all 
the  time. 

Another  man  was  recommended  to  me,  and 
he  was  Hugh  Bailey,  as  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  knows. 
Hugh  Bailey  has  been  a  moving  force  in  the 
united  co-operative  movement  in  this  prov- 
ince for  many,  many  years.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  farm  co-operatives  in  this 
province  and,  like  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
South  to  some  extent,  was  partly  educated 
by  a  woman  whom  I  respected  very  much, 
the  late  Agnes  Macphail,  who  happened  to 
be  a  sister-in-law  of  Hugh  Bailey. 

And  then,  William  Nickerson  was  brought 
in  from  St.  Catharines.  William  Nickerson  is 
more  or  less  the  father  of  marketing  planning 
in  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  I  would  not  know  where  to  find 
3  more  competent  men,  who  form  a  majority 
on  the  farm  products  marketing  board  at  the 
present  time,  to  appoint,  to  give  assistance, 
leadership  and  guidance  to  the  farm  com- 
modity groups  in  this  province,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problems  with  which  they  are 
confronted. 

In  addition  to  that,  on  the  board,  we  have 
Mr.  Magone  who  was  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  this  province  and  who  is  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  Mr.  Magone  is  the  man 
who  carried  the  ball,  so  to  speak,  for  this 
government  in  presenting  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  order  to  clarify 
our  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  farm  marketing, 

I  must  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
.felt  3  or  4  years  ago  that  I  hoped  the  time 
would  come  shortly  when  we  could  delegate 
more  power  to  the  farm  commodity  groups, 
I  might  say  that  I  got  into  trouble  because 
of  the  fact  that  practically  every  farm  com- 
modity group  in  this  province  who  have 
marketing  plans  told  me  very  clearly— and  I 
can  produce  the  evidence— that  they  wanted 
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jurisdiction  to  remain  under  the  provincial 
farm  products  marketing  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  over  the  effect 
which  this  controversy  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  hog  marketing  in  this  prov- 
ince is  having  on  other  farm  commodity 
marketing  plans. 

There  was  a  vote  on  a  very  simple  plan  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  apple  sales 
in  this  province.  I  think  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  merit  in  this  plan.  I  think  the  apple 
growers  in  this  province  need  a  plan,  and  it 
was  the  start  of  a  marketing  plan  by  which  they 
could  market  their  apples  in  an  orderly  way. 

And  right  in  my  own  county  I  found  many 
apple   growers  who   asked  me   the   question: 

"If  this  plan  is  just  as  simple  as  it  appears, 
we  can  support  it— we  think  it  is  a  good 
thing.  But  if  it  is  going  to  get  the  apple 
growers  into  the  state  of  confusion  the  hog 
producers  are  in,  we  do  not  want  any  part 
of  it,  and  we  are  not  supporting  it." 

I  might  say  that  the  very  same  thing  has 
been  said  to  me  by  prominent  turkey  growers 
in  the  province,  who  turned  down  a  similar 
promotion  plan  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and 
I  might  say  that  actually  these  were  not 
the  Northumberland  turkey  growers,  nor 
some  of  the  apple  growers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  in  trouble  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  say  they  were  good 
Tories  who  were  under  the  hon.  Minister's 
thumb,  I  do  not  care  where  they  were  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  what  the 
hon.  member  thinks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  way  the  hon. 
Minister  runs  things. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Dictatorship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  must  say  that  I 
think  we  should  take  a  very  reasonable 
approach  to  this  whole  problem.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  dedicated  to  farm 
marketing  and  I  would  say  to  some  of  the  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  that,  in  the  early 
1930's  when  I  first  started  farming,  I  realized 
there  had  to  be  farm  organizations  in  this 
province. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite  that  in  the  1930's,  with  Dr.  Reynolds 
who  had  retired  from  the  Ontario  agricultural 
college  as  president  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Durham  county,  his  son  and  3  others,  with 
myself,  were  a  provisional  board  of  directors 
to  try  to  establish  another  packing  plant  in 
east  central  Ontario,  and  that  was  in  the 
hungry  1930's. 


We  did  manage  to  get  subscriptions  from 
350  members,  but  not  sufficient  to  build  a 
packing  plant  similar  to  the  one  they  have 
in  Barrie. 

So  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  opposite  that 
I  hope  there  is  no  question  about  my  sincerity 
and  my  belief  in  the  necessity  of  farmers 
marketing  their  products  collectively  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Under  his  dictatorship,  under 
his  dictatorship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  And  as  a  farmer— 
I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  slow  in  their 
reactions,  it  has  to  be  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  lot  of  noise  from  empty 
minds. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  an  expert  in  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  that 
perhaps  he  recalls  the  result  of  the  last  hog 
vote  in  Oxford,  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  realize  that  there  is  not  the  dissatis- 
faction that  he  might  think.  No  one  has 
tried  harder  than  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  myself,  on  dozens  of  occasions  with  the 
hog  producers  marketing  board,  to  try  to  iron 
out  these  differences  of  opinion  which  they 
have. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  seize  all  their  money  and  all  their  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  What  nonsense. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Go  on  into  Bruce  and  see 
what  happens. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  keep  order,  knowing  that  all  members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  But  I  would  think 
that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  would 
realize  that,  in  the  far-reaching  marketing 
plans  which  are  compulsory  in  nature,  there 
must  be  confidence  in  the  market  place.  The 
farm  people  of  this  province  are  individualists. 
They  will  be  led  but  they  will  not  be  forced, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  we  intend  to  give  them,  and  have 
given  them,  every  assistance  in  this  contro- 
versial field  of  compulsory  farm  marketing. 
But  there  must  be  confidence  in  the  market 
place  or  else  no  plans  can  succeed. 
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I  am  going  to  finish  the  story  I  started 
once  before— the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is 
a  good-looking  fellow  and  he  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  collie  dog  I  had  down  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  told  us  that  story  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  no,  I  did  not 
tell  it  all.  And  you  know  this  dog  of  mine, 
he  was  a  good-looking  pup  and  he  had  great 
possibilities- 
Mr.  Whicher:  This  will  be  real  good  any- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  —and  I  tried  to  train 
him.  I  worked  on  him  for  nearly  a  year 
because  he  looked  as  though  he  could  be 
trained.  But  invariably,  after  a  whole  year  of 
working  on  that  pup,  every  time  I  would 
send  him  after  the  cows,  instead  of  bringing 
them  to  the  gap,  he  had  them  spread  out  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  field,  and  he  puts 
me  in  mind,  very  much,  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  sounds  like  Bob  Hope. 
The  hon.  Minister  will  be  on  television  next 
Sunday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
must  be  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  producers,  of  any  com- 
modity, in  the  plan.  There  must  be  a  selling 
job  done  on  it  or  it  cannot  succeed. 

As  one  who  is  dedicated,  and  who  believes 
in  collective  marketing  on  the  part  of  the 
farm  people,  what  I  would  like  to  see  is 
this  hog  market  plan  succeed,  because  I  think 
they  have  made  great  progress,  I  think  they 
have  done  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  just 
simply  a  matter  of  sitting  down  around  the 
table  and  establishing  a  degree  of  confidence, 
and  giving  leadership  to  the  hog  producers 
to  establish  confidence  in  the  market  place 
between  the  producers  and  the  buyers  of  the 
products. 

If  the  hon.  members  opposite  think  that 
there  is  unanimity  amongst  the  hog  producers 
of  this  province  over  the  present  plans,  they 
have  another  think  coming. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  He  will 
never  get  unanimity  and  he  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:   I  would  say  there 

should  be  a  vast  majority  in  favour  of  a  plan 

to  make  it  work- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think 

there  is  unanimity  amongst  the  government 

hon.  members? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  —because  this  com- 
pulsory marketing  is  very  far-reaching.  And 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  hog  producers,  but  the  producers 
of  any  commodity  in  this  province,  to  make 
sure  as  to  how  these  levies  are  collected, 
how  much  is  collected  and  to  what  purpose 
they  are  put.  If  something  happens  to  one 
of  these  plans,  I  know  who  will  get  the 
criticism,  it  will  be  the  government  that  gave 
them  this  far-reaching  legislation. 

I  might  say  that  the  main  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  a  precautionary  one.     It  is  this: 

That,  believing  as  I  do  in  these  marketing 
plans,  in  case,  through  an  adverse  vote,  a 
plan  should  fail,  there  should  be  provisions 
for  a  provincial  farm  products  marketing 
board  to  be  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  plan, 
and  to  salvage  it  if  possible  and,  on  an 
interim  basis,  to  get  it  re-established  until 
such  a  time  as  it  could  be  again  referred  in 
a  form  that  was  acceptable  or  otherwise  to 
the  producers  of  that  commodity. 

We  have  no  provision  at  the  present  time 
for  the  farm  products  marketing  board  to  take 
over  the  assets  and  distribute  them  if  a 
marketing  plan  should  fail. 

Marketing  plans  will  come  and  go,  depend- 
ing a  great  deal  on  the  way  that  the  plans 
are  carried  out.  I  think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  producers  of  those  commodities 
that  there  be  provision  to  take  care  of  the 
distribution  of  assets,  and  if  there  is  merit  in 
their  plan,  to  be  able  to  salvage  them  and 
put  them  together  until  such  time  as  the 
producers  of  that  commodity  are  able  to  vote 
upon  it  again  to  see  whether  they  want  a 
plan. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
these  amendments. 

But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  found  that  we  cannot  delegate  in  this 
experimental  legislation  of  ours— which  is  so 
far-reaching— we  cannot  delegate  these  powers 
at  the  present  time  until  marketing  plans  are 
stabilized,  and  we  have  had  more  experience 
in  their  operations  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

And  believe  me,  I  would  be  the  first  one, 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  be  quite  pre- 
pared and  willing  and  anxious  to  turn  over 
all  these  so-called  powers  to  the  producer 
groups  themselves.  But  I  find  that  is  not 
possible. 

The  Gordon  committee,  in  their  report, 
point  out  very  clearly  that  there  must  be 
ministerial  responsibility  in  connection  with 
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the  operation  of  all  of  these  boards.  And  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  that  I  have  realized  that  for 
many  years;  and  never  so  forcibly  as  I  have 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  farm 
products  marketing  board,  and  their  associa- 
tions with  the  various  commodity  boards 
across  this  province  of  Ontario. 

I  believe  that  if  this  legislation  is  going 
to  succeed,  and  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  that  we  must  have  a 
farm  products  marketing  board  in  which  the 
farm  people  of  this  province  have  confidence, 
one  with  which  the  commodity  groups  can 
sit  down  to  work  out  their  problems,  to  assist 
them. 

I  assure  hon.  members  that,  if  this  present 
board  is  not  large  enough,  I  am  prepared  to 
add  to  the  personnel  of  the  present  farm 
products  marketing  board  in  this  province  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  this  important  field  of 
collective  selling  of  their  commodities. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  may  as  well 
say  now  as  later,  I  cannot  follow  the 
hon.  Minister  entirely  in  the  argument.  I 
think  I  used  the  wrong  word  there  already. 
I  should  say  I  cannot  follow  him  at  all- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  can? 

Mr.  Oliver:  —in  the  argument  that  he  has 
presented  before  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Now,  I  share  with  the  hon.  Minister  the 
interest  in  agricultural  organizations  of  this 
province  as  he  well  knows.  I  was  brought 
up  in  them,  in  my  very  early  years,  and  I 
have  had  an  intense  and  an  abiding  interest 
in  farm  organizations  all  down  through  the 
years. 

I  have  witnessed,  as  he  has,  the  birth  of 
farm  marketing  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  voted  for  the  bill  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  House  over  20  years  ago,  and 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  ever  since,  until  this  time. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  this  afternoon  talked 
about  the  farmer  in  the  market  place.  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  been 
a  long,  tortuous  and  difficult  route  that 
the  farmer  has  had  to  follow  to  find  his 
place  in  the  market  place  of  this  province. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  in  his,  that  the  farmer  not 
only  has  a  right,  but  an  obligation  and  the 
responsibility,  to  take  his  place  in  the  market 
place.  That  responsibility  was  never  greater, 
Mr.  Speaker,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

With  the  gap  growing  ever  wider  between 


what  the  farmer  produces  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  the  product,  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  responsibility  for  the 
farmer  to  step  actively  into  the  market  place 
and  do  what  he  can,  in  the  first  place  to  get 
more  for  the  farmer  producer;  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  see  that  the  consumer,  on 
the  other  hand,  gets  products  from  the  farm 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Concerning  these  things  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  talked  about  this  afternoon, 
in  theory,  I  agree  pretty  much  with  a  lot  of 
what  he  has  said.  But  I  want  to  say  to  him 
now,  as  we  move  into  the  examination  of  the 
discussion  of  this  bill,  that  this  bill  has 
lain  around  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
as  each  day  grew  into  another  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  government  had  a  change  of  heart 
and  that  the  bill  would  never  see  the  light 
of   day. 

My  opinion,  and  I  do  not  give  it  in  any 
wild  outburst  but  by  calm  considered 
judgment  and  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bill— and  I  presume 
it  is  passing  in  this  House  because  the  Tory 
majority  will  see  that  it  passes— the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  have  struck  a  body  blow 
at  agricultural  organizations  in  Ontario  the 
likes  of  which  has  never  been  known. 

I  want  to  pinpoint  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon and  direct  them  at  the  bill,  and  what 
one  can  read  into  the  bill  itself.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  by  the  action  that  this  bill  takes, 
we  are  setting  back  agricultural  marketing 
organizations  in  Ontario  by  two  decades  at 
least.  And  it  seems  to  me  also  that  the 
government  has  taken  away  with  one  hand, 
in  a  single  split  moment  one  might  say 
what  it  has  taken  on  the  other  hand  two 
generations  to  give  to  the  farm  people  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  idly.  I  say  it 
seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe 
explicitly  that  this  bill  contains  the  germs 
by  which,  and  through  which,  the  farm 
organizations,  speaking  marketwise,  can  be 
ruined  and  put  out  of  business  in  this 
province. 

My  hon.  friend  talked  about  his  concern 
for  farm  marketing.  One  cannot  be  very 
much  concerned  for  farm  marketing  when 
we  read  the  bill  that  is  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time.  My  hon.  friend  says 
that  this  is  just  sort  of  a  precautionary  bill. 

This  bill  is  dictatorial  in  the  extreme.  It 
gives  to  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
which  is  a  creature  of  the  government— no 
matter  who  we  put  on  it,  it  is  still  a  creature 
of  the  government  in  power— it  gives  that 
board  the  widest  possible  powers.  It  gives  the 
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board  sufficient  leeway,  sufficient  authority, 
that  that  board  can  make  or  break  our  market- 
ing  organizations   in   this  province. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  wants,  but  certainly  that  is  what  he 
is  getting  under  this  bill,  if  the  farm  market- 
ing board  undertook  to  use  all  the  powers 
that  this  bill  gives  them. 

Now,  somebody  said  to  me  today  that  the 
government  would  not  use  these  powers. 
There  are  two  things  that  I  could  say  to  that 
suggestion.  One  is  if  they  are  not  going  to 
use  the  powers,  what  do  they  put  them  in 
the  bill  for?  The  second  one  is,  I  would  not 
trust  this  administration  not  to  use  these 
powers.  They  would  have  used  them  last 
fall  and  during  last  summer.  Believe  me  they 
would  have  used  them,  every  one  of  them. 

It  is  idle,  I  would  suggest,  to  say  that  the 
powers  are  here  but  they  are  not  going  to 
use  them.  They  may  well  use  them  or  they 
would  not  put  them  there.  They  think  that 
the  opportunity  is  just  around  the  corner 
when  they  might  have  to  use  them,  and 
therefore  they  put  them  in  the  bill. 

My  hon.  friend  quoted  a  few  minutes  ago 
from  the  Gordon  committee  report.  I  want 
also  to  quote  from  the  Gordon  committee 
report,  and  I  want  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
deliberate  way,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  set  out  in  graphic  form  just  what  we  are 
running  into  in  our  amendments  to  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

On  page  60  of  the  report  of  the  Gordon 
committee,  I  read  here,  from  the  middle 
of  the  page,  their  recommendation  and  this 
is  it. 

I  would  have  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  listen 
to  this,  because  he  has  placed  great  faith, 
and  with  some  justification,  in  the  report  of 
the  Gordon  committee.  So  allow  me  to 
speak  for  the  Gordon  committee  in  respect 
to  farm  products  and  their  marketing  Acts. 
I    quote: 

We  recommend— 
says  the  committee, 

—that,  in  future,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  be  limited 
to  the  first  3  functions  listed  above. 

The  purpose  of  these  functions  is  to  leave 
the  development  of  marketing  plans  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  farm  groups  con- 
cerned. The  duties  of  the  board  in  essence- 
says  the  committee, 

—are  to  screen  the  new  proposals  and  to 
supervise  the  voting  procedures  which  will 
ensue.  These  functions  and  controls  are 
admirably  suited  to  a  board  form  of  organi- 
zation. 


Now,  I  want,  so  that  the  whole  matter 
will  be  put  before  the  House,  to  read  the 
3  provisions  that  they  say  could  be  well 
looked  after  by  the  farm  products  marketing 
board. 

The  first  one  is: 

The  board  receives  requests  from  groups 
of  producers,  seeking  the  approval  of  mar- 
keting plans.  If  the  group  represents  15 
per  cent,  of  the  producers  affected,  the 
board  investigates  and  considers  the  plan. 
That  is  one. 

If  satisfied  that  the  plan  will  promote 
more  efficient  marketing  of  the  product  in 
question,  the  board  arranges  for  a  plebiscite 
to  the  producers  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  plan. 

And  the  third  one: 

If  approved  by  plebiscite,  the  board 
recommends  approval  of  the  plan  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  who,  in  turn, 
seeks  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-council. 

Now,  the  Gordon  committee  says  that  these 
3  that  I  have  read  should  be  the  function,  and 
should  be  under  the  authority,  of  the  farm 
products  marketing  board,  and  with  their 
recommendation  I  agree. 

The  other  one  that  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
according  to  the  Gordon  committee,  is  No. 
4,  which  says: 

The  board  is  presently  empowered  to 
make  regulations  with  respect  to  any  regu- 
lative product,  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  a  marketing  plan.  Additionally, 
it  may  delegate  certain  regulatory  powers 
to  the  local  marketing  board  which  admin- 
isters the  plan.  The  board  exercises  general 
supervision  over  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
keting plan. 

The  Gordon  committee  says  explicitly  that 
those  last  two,  that  I  have  read,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  and  given  back  to  the  pro- 
ducers, to  the  men  who  produce  the  beans 
and  the  pork  and  whatever  it  is,  and  that  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  should  concern 
itself  solely  and  explicitly  with  the  first  3 
situations  set  out  in  this  report. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  that  that  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  the  Gordon  committee  carries, 
to  me  at  least,  average  weight.  I  believe  that 
what  they  have  set  out  there  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do, 

Let  me  say  to  this  House  now,  as  one  who 
thinks    and   who   knows    a    little    about   farm 
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organizations,  I  hoped  I  would  never  see  the 
day  when  a  government  in  power  in  this  prov- 
ince would  take  away,  from  farm  marketing 
agencies,  power  already  possessed  by  them. 
This  whole  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  evolu- 
tion. When  they  were  started  out  years  ago, 
it  was  somewhat  natural,  I  expect,  to  feel  that 
maybe  there  should  be  supervision  over  the 
activities  while  they  were  in  the  formative 
stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  add  to  them. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
does  not  add  to  them  at  all  really. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course  we  do.  I  have, 
on  various  occasions,  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  but  in  this  particular  instance  we  are 
completely  at  variance  as  far  as  our  views  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  does 
not  add  to  the  powers  of  the  local  boards 
at  all.  He  takes  nearly  all  the  powers  they 
have  away  from  them,  yet  he  is  suggesting 
to  me  that  he  adds  to  the  powers  of  the  board. 

Coming  along  to  what  I  was  saying  a  few 
moments  back,  as  these  farm  organizations 
grew  more  experienced  in  marketing  plans, 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  it— and  I 
have  said  it— that  they  should  be  given  more 
by  way  of  self  determination;  that  they 
should  be  given  more  autonomy;  that  they 
should  have  more  leeway  to  work  out  for 
themselves  their  own  destiny  so  far  as  the 
marketing  of  that  particular  product  was 
concerned. 

I  thought  we  were  doing  very  well  at  it, 
until  this  bill  came  along.  All  at  once  when 
marketing  schemes  were  working  pretty  well 
—and  I  am  coming  back  to  the  one  my  hon. 
friend  says  is  not  working  very  well  in  a 
moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
read  the  last  paragraph? 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
read  it  when  he  rises. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  him  to  read 


it. 


Mr.  Oliver:  I  will  come  back,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  points  raised  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
when  he  said  that  he  is  having  trouble  with 
one  of  the  marketing  agencies.  Well  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  expect  that  any- 
thing else  but  trouble  would  come  from  the 
sort  of  consultation  that  my  hon.  friend  has 
had  with  that  particular  marketing  agency. 


A  marketing  agency,  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  be  worth  a  5-cent  piece  if  it  did  not 
resent,  in  the  only  way  that  it  has  to  resent, 
things  like  that,  something  being  shoved 
down  its  throat,  which  it  knew  very  well  it 
could  not  swallow  in  the  interests  of  the 
farm  producers  of  this  province.  I  am  afraid 
that  my  hon.  friend  has  tried  to  do  that. 

I  was  just  saying  to  my  hon.  friend,  the 
Prime  Minister,  I  remember  when  he  said 
auction  selling  was  the  thing.  He  had  the 
boys  in  and  pretty  near  knocked  them  on  the 
head  because  they  would  not  agree  that 
auction  selling  was  the  right  thing. 

Now,  we  asked  my  hon.  friend  on  tele- 
vision here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago— at  least 
somebody  asked  him  about  auction  selling— 
and  lo  and  behold,  he  was  not  so  sure  it  was 
the  right  thing. 

Now,  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not 
think,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  All  my  facts  are  pretty  straight, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  he  not  get  it 
from  the  right  source? 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  hon.  friend,  the  Prime 
Minister,  knows  full  well  that  what  I  am 
saying  springs  from  the  factual  foundation, 
and  that  he  was  the  villain  in  the  plot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  the  what,  did  he 
say? 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  is  the  bad  man,  that  is  what 
he  is. 

I  want  to  read,  just  for  a  moment  or  two, 
some  of  the  things  my  hon.  friend  intends  to 
do. 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now  look,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  No.  86  and  it  proposes  to  do  certain 
things.    Clause  DD  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  nothing 

shall  stand  in  the  way  of  this  coming  into 

effect. 

And  it  says  further: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
for  the  carrying  out  by  the  board  or  the 
local  board  or  trustee  of  any  or  all  the 
powers  of  the  marketing  agency. 

Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minster  to 
ponder  about  the  definition  of  that  particular 
clause.     Under  that,  I  say  to  hon.  members, 
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that  the  farm  products  marketing  board,  if 
they  so  desired,  could  appoint  Canada  Packers 
as  their  selling  agency  for  the  hog  producers 
of  Ontario.  They  could.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying  to  hon.  members  this  afternoon.  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  call  this  a  precautionary 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  me  to  explain  that  to  him? 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  say  that  it  is  wide 
open.  I  have  some  more  here.  Then  it  says 
in  the  second  clause: 

The  investing  of  the  assets  of  a  market- 
ing agency  in  the  board  or  the  local  board 
or  a  trustee. 

Now,  that  means- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No.  Now,  just  let  me  explain, 
the  hon.  member's  explanation  and  mine 
might  be  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  fantastic. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  simply  means  that 
tomorrow  morning  the  farm  products  market- 
ing board  can  go  out  and  seize  the  assets  of 
every  marketing  agency  in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Of  course  they  can.  One 
cannot  read  it  any  other  way.  My  hon. 
friend  says  we  have  no  provisions,  if  an 
agency  should  go  by  the  boards.  Well,  I 
would  say  to  him  that  if  that  is  what  he  is 
trying  to  get  after  here,  then  why  does  he 
not  say  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  whole  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  gives  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  complete  powers  over  the 
marketing  agencies,  and  they  can  say  to  that 
bargaining  agency:  "You  do  this  or  we  will 
do  that.  And  we  have  the  powers  in  the 
bill  to  do  that,  by  legislation  enacted  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  I960." 

And  then  No.  3  says: 

The  disposing  of  all  or  any  assets  of  a 
marketing  agency,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

Now,  of  course,  if  my  hon.  friend  follows 
me,  he  can  also  take  the  marketing  agency 
tomorrow  morning,  the  bean  growers  or  any- 
one else  and  he  can  sell  them  out. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  he  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  good  hon.  friend  is 
too  big  a  man  to  ever— 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  but  I  am  not  too  far  astray. 
I  am  just  explaining  precisely  what  the 
language  implicates  in  this  bill,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  saying  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  I  would  hope  he  would  never  use  the 
powers  he  is  asking  for  in  this  bill.  But  the 
powers  being  asked  in  here,  if  exercised— and 
the  power  to  exercise  that  would  He  with 
the  farm  marketing  board— if  they  were 
exercising  this  right,  every  marketing  agency 
in  Ontario  would  be  out  of  business.  I  know 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  has  too 
much  intelligence  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  think  I  have  a  little 
intelligence  on  these  matters  at  any  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  sounds  like  a  nice 
political  speech,  but  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  read  this,  too,  to 

my  hon.  friend. 

Section  25,  I  am  a  little  mixed  up  in  these 

clauses,   but   in   the    middle    of   page   2,   it 

says: 

Providing  for  the  revocation  of  the 
appointment  of  a  marketing  agency  desig- 
nated under  clause  24. 

Now,  that  simply  means  that  the  producers' 
organization  are  out  in  the  cold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  but  it  does.  Why  does  it 
not?  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  get  up  and 
explain  some  of  these  things  to  me.  I  demand 
it.    I  will  be  awfully  glad  when  I  am  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  believe  what  I  tell  him. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now  then,  I  just  want  to  go 
to  the  last  page,  and  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  there  are  many 
others  in  here  that  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  to  go  into— but  on  the  last  page,  page 
4,  B,  C,  D.  Let  us  spend  a  little  time  on 
B,  C,  and  D. 

B    says: 

The  board  may  require  any  local  board 

to  carry  out  any  purpose  of  the  plan  that 

the   board   deems   necessary   or   advisable. 

In  other  words,  the  producers  have  a  plan, 
and  the  board  can  say,  "Now  this  one  part  of 
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the  plan  you  can  put  into  effect,  that  part 
goes  out  the  window,"  and  they  completely 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  marketing  agency. 
Those  powers  are  there,  and  they  can  be  used 
if  my  hon.  friend's  board  chooses  to  use 
them.  And  I  say  to  him  that  no  government, 
and  no  board,  should  have  powers  as  exten- 
sive as  those  provided  in  these  sections  of 
this  bill. 

And  the  other  one  in  B,  says: 

To  bar  any  purpose  of  the  plan  as  the 
board  deems  advisable. 

In  other  words,  they  are  complete  masters 
of  the  situation.  It  does  not  matter  what  the 
producers  think  about  it  at  all.  If  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  decides  to  bar  any 
purpose  of  the  plan  they  have  the  complete 
authority  to  do  it.  No  board  should  have  that 
complete  authority,  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

And  then  clause  D  says— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  he  has  to  read  those  with  the  Act. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  reading  them  right  from 
the  page,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but  read  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  Act. 

Mr.  Oliver:    Clause  D  says  this: 

To  cease  or  desist  from  the  carrying  out 
of  any  purpose  or  proposed  purpose  of  the 
plan,  that  the  board  deems  unnecessary  or 
inadvisable. 

Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  in  the  House  and  see  throttling 
legislation  like  that  put  on  the  backs  of  farm 
producers  of  this  province.  They  fought  too 
hard,  and  they  have  endured  too  many 
difficulties  over  a  great  number  of  years,  to 
bring  marketing  legislation  where  it  is.  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  this  government  a  hand 
to  throw  it  out  the  window  holus-bolus  at 
this  time. 

Now  then,  I  am  so  opposed  to  this  second 
reading  of  this  bill  that  I  am  going  to  move, 
seconded  by   Mr.   Wintermeyer, 

That  Bill  No.  86  be  not  now  read  a  second 
time,  but  be  read  a  second  time,  this  day, 
6  months  hence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  has  made  a  judicial  motion  that  is 
made  at  this  juncture  of  the  debate  on  legis- 
lation.   Well,  he— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  he  means  that  motion, 
we  are  going  to  debate  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  excuse  me,  the  Speaker  must 
deal  with  the  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  think, 
myself,  that  it  is  read  until  the  end  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:     Oh   no,   no,   no,   right 

now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  all  right.  Well, 
1  would  say  this,  that  I  do  not  want  to  be 
limited,  of  course,  in  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
I  mean  this  is  a  motion  in  relation  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  never— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  never  found 
himself— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  Well,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  am  not.    I  point  out  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  that  Bill 
No.  86  be  not  now  read  a  second  time,  but 
be  read  a  second  time,  this  day,  6  months 
hence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  excuse  me 
again  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  for  your  ruling  in  this  respect. 
I  would  like  to  know  immediately  whether  or 
not  you  consider  the  motion  to  be  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  in  order,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered when  the  debate  is  finished. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  debate  is  on  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  trying 
to  effect  closure  on  the  government. 

Mr.  Reaume:    No,  that  is  your  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  the  terrible  position  that  he 
would  put  himself  in  if  the— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  now,  do  not  be  silly 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —if  a  vote  were  taken  on 
this,   sir,   it  is   of  course   tantamount  to   the 
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carriage  of  the   bill,    and,   of   course,    it   sets 
off  all  argument. 

Now  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  I  have 
heard  of  governments  imposing  closure  on 
the  Opposition,  but  I  never  yet  have  heard  of 
an  Opposition  imposing  closure  on  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  great  day,  March  30. 
Now,  sir,  I  just  mention  this— 

Mr.   Oliver:     Is  he  finished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  the  hon.  member 
was  finished.  Is  he  going  to  speak  again  to 
his  motion?  He  has  already  moved  on  the 
motion,  so  I  guess  he  is  all  through.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  proceed  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words. 
May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  in  the  habit  of  making  his 
own  rules  day  by  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  the  greatest  day 
I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Oliver:  In  this  particular  instance, 
my  hon.  friend  knows  quite  well  that  a  motion 
towards  the  bill  is  not  debatable  and  it  must 
be  voted  on  at  once.  That  is  the  purpose  it 
has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend,  surely,  sir,  my  hon.  friend  would 
not  say  that  he  wants  this  motion  to  be 
voted  upon,  which  means  that  that  is  effec- 
tive, that  it  operates  as  a  carriage  of  this 
bill,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Free  speech  in  this  House  would  be  cur- 
tailed and  all  of  these  farmer  hon.  members— 
I  would  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such  an 
operation  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  surprised  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
this  is  the  traditional  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  debate  shall  actually 
continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  it  is  tantamount 
to  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  tantamount 
to  miscarriage  of  justice  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  The  simple  proposition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this,  and  I  put  it  directly  to  you  again.  The 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  on  speaking 
to  the  second  reading,  had  moved  that  this 
bill  be  not  now  read  but  be  read  6  months 
hence.  That  is  the  traditional  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  assuring  on  behalf  of  an  Opposi- 
tion its  objection  in  principle  to  the  particular 
bill  in  legislation,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying   to   avoid   at    this    time,    Mr.    Speaker. 


If    the    House    disagrees    with    it,    then,    of 
course,  you  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  that  is  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  once  that  is  done. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:     Yes,    but    if    you    are 

outvoted,   of   course— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  on  the  wrong  point- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  get 

support  from  opposite   sides,   and  if  we   get 

the  majority  to  agree— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out, 
sir,  those  hon.  members  are  in  such  a  state 
of  confusion  that  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  at— 

Mr.   Reaume:    Are  you   the   Clerk   or  the 

Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  In  the  number  of 
years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House,  the  debate  has  proceeded  until  mem- 
bers wishing  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  least 
have  been  heard  on  the  subject.  That  is 
my  rule.   I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Free  speech.     That  is  my 
belief.     But  the  grand  old  Liberal  party- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    It    is    just    the    normal 
rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  take  out  my  handker- 
chief, I  weep. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  ought  to  weep,  he  ought 
to  cry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  drove  all  the  hog 
producers  out  of  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Will  the  member 
proceed? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  speaking  as  a  farm  boy  from 
that  great  riding  of  Middlesex  North,  I  am 
somewhat  overwhelmed  by  this  controversy  of 
politics  that  an  ordinary  farmer  would  not 
know  anything  about. 

We  heard  a  tremendous  speech  this 
afternoon  from  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Grey  South,  for  whom  those  of  us  here 
on  this  side  of  the  House  I  believe,  have 
the  greatest  respect.  This  speech  takes  me 
back  to  the  days  of  the  by-election  a  few 
years  ago  in  Middlesex  North,  when  my  hon. 
friend  came  in  and  spoke  a  few  times  in  our 
riding.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  candi- 
dates there  and  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  listened  with  intent  to  the  radio,  every  time 
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I  had  the  opportunity,  to  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  at  that  time.  I  watched  him  on 
television,  too. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  him  and  the  things  he  had  to  say.  But 
apparently  other  people  were  not  as  much 
impressed  as  I  was  because  here  I  am  today. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part 
in  this  debate  today  on  Bill  No.  86,  which 
we  would  gather  from  what  has  been  said 
here  today,  seems  to  be  somewhat  controver- 
sial, may  I  say  that  those  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves  to  be  farmers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— and  not  great  politicians  and  ignor- 
ing the  emphasis  of  politics— believe  that  farm 
marketing  legislation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  have  ever 
had  and,  in  my  opinion,   ever  will  have. 

I  recall  some  20  years  ago— in  fact  it  was 
more  than  that— when,  as  a  representative  of 
the  farmers  of  Middlesex  county— and  I  say 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Allen)  that, 
as  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  our 
county— I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
first  conference  on  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  ever  held  in  eastern  Canada. 
This  conference  was  held  in  Montreal.  I 
recall  out  of  that  conference,  the  discussions 
and  the  deliberations  that  took  place,  and 
out  of  it  seemed  to  come  the  thinking  that 
sooner  or  later  the  farmers  of  Ontario— indeed, 
the  farmers  of  all  eastern  Canada— would 
have  to  do  something  about  farm  marketing 
legislation.  We  went  along  to  the  days  when 
it  was  introduced  in  this  House,  and  in  co- 
operation with  federal  legislation,  farm  mar- 
keting legislation  finally  became  a  reality. 

Every  succeeding  amendment  from  the 
days  of  1937,  when  we  first  had  farm  market- 
ing legislation  in  this  province  introduced,  has 
strengthened  and  improved  the  position  of  the 
farmer  in  the  market  place.  I  maintain 
Bill  No.  86  will  even  further  strengthen  it. 

I  have  listened  with  intent  to  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  here  today 
by  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Grey 
South,  and  his  concern  for  the  farmers  of 
Ontario. 

May  I  say  that  his  concern  today  is  similar 
to  the  concern  which  I,  as  a  farmer,  expressed, 
and  very  definitely  felt,  on  behalf  of  the  farm 
people  of  this  province  when  a  vote  was  held 
in  1958  on  one  of  the  commodity  group 
plans. 

It  was  my  greatest  fear  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  vote  were  to  fail,  and  it 
did  fail  in  the  riding  which  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex  South  and  I  have 


the  honour  to  represent,  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  as  it  did  in  many  other  other 
counties  in  this  province,  but  it  did  carry 
by  a  small  majority  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  was  68-32— how  small  is 
that? 

Mr.  Stewart:  If  this  plan  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside  in  that  vote,  we,  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  and  the  hog  producers  of  Ontario, 
of  which  I  was  one  and  still  am,  would  have 
been  back  to  the  days  of  19  or  20  years  ago. 
That  to  me  is  the  very  thing  that  we  as 
farmers  were  concerned  about,  and  I  have 
no  desire  whatever— and  I  make  no  hesitancy 
about  saying  this— that  we  as  farmers  have 
no  desire  to  see  anything  like  that  happen. 

We  have  17  marketing  plans  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  covering  some  32  farm  com- 
modities. I  ask  the  hon.  members  opposite 
if  at  any  time,  any  of  those  plans  were  to  be 
voted  on  and  defeated,  would  they  expect  that 
that  plan  should  fall  down  around  the  ears 
of  the  farmers  who  are  producers  of  the 
particular   commodity   in   question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  their  best  to 
kill  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   That  is  what  they  think 

over  there- 
Mr.   Stewart:   Is  that  what  hon.   members 

want,   or  do   they  want  the  protection  that 

is  given  in  a  bill  like  this? 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Stewart:  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
discussion  about  hogs,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  appears  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  lengthy  debate  and  that  many 
members  are  going  to  take  part  in  it.  So 
I  ask  all  members  at  this  time  to  wait  till 
the  proper  time,  at  which  time  they  can 
air  any  remarks  or  grievances  and  so  forth, 
which  they  have,  instead  of  interjecting  when 
members  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  respect  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  when,  as  I  know, 
he  is  going  to   speak  on  this  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  do  my  level  best 
to  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  that  would  be  wonder- 
ful. Would  that  we  should  ever  live  to  see 
that  day,   Mr.   Speaker. 
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However,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  farm 
people  of  Ontario,  and  to  those  hon.  members 
of  this  House  who  I  am  sure— on  both  sides- 
are  interested  in  farm  marketing  legislation. 
I  say  that  these  32  commodity  groups  that 
are  operating  under  these  17  plans  have  a 
very  definite  stake  in  the  future  of  Ontario, 
and  certainly  in  the  future  or  the  livelihood 
which  farmers  seek  to  make  through  the 
operation  of  their  farms  and  the  operation  of 
their   business    under    these    plans. 

To  me,  this  Bill  No.  86  gives  them  pro- 
tection that  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

As  a  farmer,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  politics.  But  as  a  farmer,  I 
am  solidly  behind  it.  The  farm  people  who 
have  come  to  my  place  and  discussed  Bill 
No.  86  were  concerned  and  rightly  so, 
because  farm  people  should  be  concerned  in 
these  things,  they  have  a  right  to  be.  These 
farmers  have  come  to  me  and  asked,  what  is 
the  intent  of  this  bill,  what  is  going  on. 

The  very  answer  I  have  given  them  is  the 
answer  that  I  am  trying  to  give  here  today, 
it  is  that  this  is  a  protection  of  the  farm 
people  which,  down  through  the  years  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  farm  marketing 
legislation  has  never  been  enjoyed  before,  and 
which   after   today   they   will    enjoy. 

Somebody  has  said  that  marketing  legisla- 
tion is  a  tradition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  marketing  legislation,  and  the  right 
to  organize  as  commodity  producer  groups,  is 
not  a  traditional  right,  but  a  legislative  right. 
Therefore,  as  legislators,  we  are  responsible 
for  the  successful  operation  of  all  marketing 
plans. 

I  ask  the  hon.  members  opposite,  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you,  how  they  could  better 
suggest  that  the  interests  of  the  farm  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  could  be  better 
protected,  than  they  were  protected  through 
the  appointment,  to  the  farm  products 
marketing  board,  of  such  outstanding  farmers 
in   the  province   of  Ontario? 

These  are  men  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives,  not  only  to  the  service  of  the  federation 
of  agriculture,  but  to  the  individual  com- 
modity groups. 

Men  such  as  Mr.  George  McCague, 
Mr.  William  Nickerson  and  Mr.  Hugh  Bailey 
are  recognized  for  their  integrity  and  their 
purpose  of  benefiting  farm  people  across  this 
province.  These  are  the  men  who  have  been 
appointed  to  this  farm  products  marketing 
board  along  with  those  who  are  on  it  already. 
These  are  men  who  are  dedicated  to  do  the 
job  that  we  all,  as  legislators,  want  to  see 
done. 


It  seems  preposterous  to  me  to  even  think 
or  suggest  that  it  should  be  considered  that 
this  government  or  any  other  government— 
and  the  day  may  come  some  time  when  this 
government  may  change,  who  knows— but  if 
the  time  ever  comes,  would  any  government 
ever  want  to  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  being  a  marketing  group  for  individual 
commodity  groups  across  this  province?  The 
idea  is  simply  preposterous. 

This  legislation  gives  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  the  right  to  appoint  a 
trustee,  to  hold  together  the  assets  of  an 
organization,  of  any  commodity  group  that 
might  happen  to  be  sometime  defeated  in  a 
vote  held  on  the  commodity  group  in  ques- 
tion. They  would  then  hold  it  together  until 
the  time  the  commodity  group  producers 
of  that  particular  product  were  able  to 
organize  and  regroup  themselves  into  another 
marketing  group.  This  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more  regard- 
ing the  arguments  that  were  raised  regarding 
the  levy  that  is  mentioned  in  this  bill,  over 
which  the  farm  products  marketing  board  will 
exercise  a  degree  of  control.  To  my  mind  it 
is  only  right  and  fitting  that  when  this 
government— or  any  government  regardless  of 
what  province  in  this  great  Dominion  of 
ours— provides  legislation  whereby  any  com- 
modity group  can  establish  a  levy  upon  the 
producers  of  a  particular  commodity,  the 
government  is  in  effect  permitting  a  tax  to 
be  levied  against  that  particular  commodity. 

And  if  that  is  the  case,  and  I  have  no 
argument  with  it,  certainly  commodity  groups 
must  have  funds  to  carry  on,  they  must  have 
funds  to  promote  their  organization  and  the 
welfare  of  their  particular  interests.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  we  must  assume  some 
responsibility  as  the  granters  of  such  per- 
missive legislation  in  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  amount  of  levy  that  is  collected 
and  what  is  done  with  it.  That  to  me  is  an 
essential  of  good  government. 

Our  hon.  friends  opposite  seem  to  feel 
that  we  are  shirking  our  responsibilities,  I 
think  they  have  demonstrated  this  amply  this 
afternoon. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  things 
said  about  the  farm  people  of  Ontario  being 
opposed  to  this  Bill  No.  86.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest to  hon.  members  that,  in  the  farm  papers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  have  been 
some  very  pertinent  statements  and  some 
very  outstanding  editorials  written.  One  of 
them  came  out  in  a  recent  issud  of  The 
Grower,  under  the  date  of  March  19,  1960. 
I  might  add  that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
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Robinson,  I  think  he  is  a  lot  better  known  as 
"Robbie"  Robinson,  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  farm 
marketing  organizations. 

I  recall  a  great  many  years  ago,  long  before 
I  had  any  inclination  of  ever  becoming  a 
member  of  this  Legislature  and  one  who  is 
interested  entirely  in  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
people  of  our  country  and  of  this  great 
province,  I  met  Robbie  Robinson,  it  is  some- 
thing over  20  years  ago.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  interest  that  he  had  in  farm  marketing 
legislation,  and  his  complete  dedication  and 
desire  to  see  that  effective  farm  marketing 
legislation  was  brought  into  this  province 
whereby  the  producers  would  have  something 
to  do,  and  something  to  say,  about  the 
produce  which  they  were  producing. 

I  have  here  the  editorial  that  he  has 
written  in  The  Grower.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
read  it  all  to  hon.  members,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  paragraphs  here  that,  to  me,  were 
most  significant,  and  I  wish  to  read  it  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  the  records 
of  the  House: 

The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  was 
given  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  by  govern- 
ment, therefore,  government  has  a  direct 
responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Act  is  used.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
field  of  compulsory  marketing  legislation 
and  the  operations  of  the  various  boards 
would  know  this. 

History  teaches  that  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  operations  under  the  Act,  the 
government  is  blamed.  Those  of  us,  and 
the  writer  was  one  of  them,  who  fought 
for  and  secured  the  legislation,  always 
contended  that  the  Act  was  only  as  strong 
as  governments  desired  to  see  it  work  and 
to  exercise  the  essential  supervision. 

Further,  we  contended  that  farm  groups, 
using  the  Act,  could  not  be  permitted  to 
abuse  the  privileges  and  thus  in  the  end 
destroy  the  Act. 

The  only  criticism  that  we  have  had  of 
government,  over  the  years,  is  that  control 
by   the    Ontario   farm    products    marketing 
board  has  not  been  firm  enough- 
Let  me  emphasize  that  significant  statement 
if   you   will,    Mr.    Speaker,    that    government 
control   has    not   been   firm    enough.     I    con- 
tinue: 

—that  there  has  been  evidence  of  desire  to 
avoid  responsibility  by  pushing  off  on  the 
local  board,  power  which  the  central  boards 
should  have  retained. 

Now  with  the  realization  that  government 
is    criticized,    no    matter    the    degree    of 


central  control,  the  desire  is  for  the  central, 
board  to  take  charge  in  the  decisive  fashion. 
This  we  maintain  is  all  to  the  good. 

Another  contention  we  have  put  forward; 
over  the  years  is  that  no  one  board  can 
be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the  position  of 
other  boards  and  of  the  Act  itself.  The 
Act  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
one  group,  it  belongs  to  all  of  us  as  farmers. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  does  that  not 
exemplify  the  thinking  of  the  farm  people 
of  Ontario?  It  was  written  by  this  out- 
standing agriculturist.  How  can  we  who 
support  the  government  on  this  side  of  the 
House— those  of  us  who  represent  the  rural 
ridings  in  these  seats  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  hold— how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  to 
endorse  this  bill  and  to  support  it  to  the 
limit,  to  see  that  it  works?  We  must  see- 
that  when  this  bill  is  implemented— as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  implemented — 
that  this  bill  will  provide  a  protection,  a 
help,  a  stability  which  in  my  mind  is  the 
very  thing  that  is  needed  in  farm  marketing 
legislation  today.  We  need  stability  and 
confidence  that  this  government  is  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  behind  farm  marketing 
groups,  whatever  their  complexities  may  be, 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

May  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  few 
remarks  by  saying  that  farm  marketing  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  down  through  the 
vears  has  been  relatively  successful.  There 
have  been  mighty  few  indications  where  it 
has  not  been  successful. 

I  believe  implicitly  that  the  few  exceptions: 
to  that  rule  can  be  straightened  out  if  we 
sit  down  together  and  work  it  out  as  farm 
people,  as  commodity  group  representatives, 
as  processors,  as  distributors,  all  connected 
with  the  trade.  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
that  every  facet  of  farm  marketing  groups 
has  a  specific  duty  to  perform,  that  each  one 
of  us  working  together  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  But  we  can  never- 
accomplish  those  things,  if  we  all  pull  in 
different  directions. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  as  a  government,  regardless  of 
our  political  affiliations,  and  I  invite  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  to  come  in  on  this,  to  say 
that  we,  as  legislators  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  are  firmly  behind  farm  marketing 
legislation,  we  are  determined  to  see  it  work, 
we  will  back  commodity  groups  to  the  hilt, 
and  provide  them  with  the  legislation  that  is: 
necessary  to  see  their  plans  work. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commence  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
this  debate  with  a  little  incident  about  20 
years  ago  which  indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
I  take  part  in  this  discussion.  It  was  a  few 
years  after  I  had  been  pushed  off  the  farm 
hy  all  the  other  little  MacDonalds  who  were 
lined  up  behind  me  to  milk  the  cows,  and  I 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  the  city  of  Montreal.  One  of  the  great 
problems  that  faces  a  working  journalist  is 
that  he  often  becomes  perplexed  with  the 
lead  he  wants  to  put  on  the  story. 

Sometimes,  if  he  is  sent  out  by  the  editor 
to  do  a  story  on  some  rather  dramatic  event— 
for  example,  a  big  hotel  fire,  in  which  15  or 
20  have  lost  their  lives— he  comes  back  and 
tries  to  create  a  lead  that  has  purple  passages 
in  it,  and  has  lurid  adjectives  in  it,  to  try  to 
capture  the  drama. 

I  recall  on  one  occasion  an  editor  made 
the  comment  to  me  which  I  think  is  the 
most  apt  comment  in  discussing  this  bill.  His 
comment  was  this— that  if  you  have  a  situation 
in  which  a  hotel  is  burned  down  and  15  or 
20  people  have  died  in  the  process,  you  do 
not  need  to  seek  for  lurid  passages,  for  the 
facts  are  serious  enough  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. All  you  need  to  have  is  a  simple 
lead  that  states:  "Last  night  15  people  lost 
their  lives  when  the  Mount  Royal  hotel 
burned  down,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  enter  into  this 
debate  this  afternoon. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  come  before  this  Legislature.  It  is 
all  the  more  disturbing  because  either  the 
government  does  not  realize  how  dangerous 
is  the  legislation  that  it  introduced— and 
one  would  suspect  this  is  the  case  in  listening 
to  the  comments  from  people  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  down— or  else  they  do  realize  how 
dangerous  this  legislation  is,  but  are  deter- 
mined to  "bull"  it  through.  In  either  case, 
the  situation  is  desperately  serious. 

Hon.  members  know  the  old  adage  that 
power  corrupteth,  but  absolute  power  cor- 
rupteth  absolutely.  One  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but,  having  had  the  kind  of 
majority  this  government  has  had  now  for 
too  many  years,  it  is  so  drunk  with  power  that 
if  any  group  of  people  wish  to  stand  up  and 
challenge  it,  even  though  they  stand  up  and 
fight  for  things  they  believe  in  with  the 
deepest  convictions,  this  government  is  going 
to  go  out  and  smash  them.  This  Act  will 
give  them  the  power  to  do  precisely  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  dear  man- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  let  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  just  sit  and  listen,  because  it  is 
obvious  he  has  not  even  read  the  bill.  He 
has  not  even  read  the  bill  or  he  would  not 
be  chattering  and  uttering  the  completely 
irrelevant  remarks  he  is  making  this  after- 
noon, because  they  have  no  reference  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  thing  I  would  like 
to  do— because  I  think  it  is  appropriate  in 
considering  second  reading  of  a  bill  dealing 
with  amendments  to  farm  marketing— is  to 
examine  for  a  moment  the  whole  basic  prin- 
ciple of  farm  marketing. 

What  was  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
legislation  when  we  moved  towards  it  some 
20  years  ago?  I  submit  to  hon.  members  that 
the  underlying  principle  was  this,  that  farmers 
should  have  the  right  to  market  their  own 
produce.  That  in  simple  terms  is  the  under- 
lying principle  of  it. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  hon.  Minister 
added  some  embellishments  to  this  principle. 

I  have  quoted  this  many  times.  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  it  except  in  paraphrase  this 
afternoon.  When  speaking  to  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture  convention  in  the 
King  Edward  hotel,  he  went  one  step  further. 
At  that  time,  he  was  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  farm  marketing  groups,  and 
his  comment  to  them  was  that  he  was  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by— in  fact  the  Canadian 
Press  had  another  phraseology,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  like  a  jellyfish— when  vested 
and  selfish  interests  wanted  to  move  in  to 
destroy  farm  marketing. 

Well,  the  years  have  gone  by— in  fact,  only 
two  years  have  gone  by— and  we  have  had 
documentary  proof  of  a  group  of  vested 
interests  who  want  to  smash  the  hog  plan,  for 
example,  and  who  is  standing  side  by  side 
with  those  who  are  trying  to  smash  it?  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  hon. 
Minister  may  smile,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
smile  even  when  they  are  at  a  funeral. 
That  is  apparently  what  he  is  doing,  because 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  funeral  that  we  are  at 
this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  might  be 
some  smiles  at  the  hon.  member's  funeral, 
too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  farmers  this  power,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  want  to  suggest  to  hon.  members 
that  the  purpose  was  to  give  farmers  the 
powers  so  that  they  could  regain  for  them- 
selves the  control  over  the  marketing  of  their 
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own  produce.  This  control  had  gradually 
wasted  away;  in  fact,  they  never  really  had 
it,  except  in  the  days  when  there  was  no 
real  marketing  at  all,  and  we  just  took  down 
some  produce  and  exchanged  it  for  eggs  down 
at  the  corner  store.  But  this  power  of  control 
over  the  market  has  gradually  slipped  away 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  corporations  who 
are  in  the  field. 

This  power  was  used  irresponsibly  by  these 
corporations,  and  I  use  the  term  in  its  strict 
sense.  They  were  not  responsible  to  anybody. 
They  were  using  it  to  protect  their  own 
profits  or  to  exploit  not  only  the  farmer  but 
the  whole  agricultural  community. 

In  other  words,  The  Farm  Products  Market- 
in  Act  was  to  regain  for  farmers  this  power 
over  marketing  their  own  produce. 

Now,  this  raises  a  very  important  question 
and  I  want  to  examine  this  question.  If  this 
power  is  reclaimed  for  farmers— the  power  to 
control  the  marketing  of  their  own  produce- 
have  they  the  right  to  exercise  this  power 
in  an  unqualified  sense?  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  obviously  is  "No." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say,  just  because 
the  corporations— the  packing  companies  and 
the  tobacco  companies— had  exercised  power 
irresponsibly,  that  when  we  took  that  power 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  democratic  farm 
organizations,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
because  the  corporations  exercised  it  irres- 
ponsibly, that  now  we  should  give  farmers  the 
right  to  exercise  it  irresponsibly.  Two  wrongs 
would  never  make  a  right.  Farm  organiza- 
tions—basically democratic  in  their  organiza- 
tion—would not  want  to  exercise  power  in 
that  kind  of  a  fashion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  brings  us  to 
two  fundamental  points,  that  we  should  bear 
in  mind  as  we  approach  this  legislation. 

If  the  amendments  that  are  now  brought 
down  to  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act 
were  seeking  to  clarify  the  powers  that  had 
been  given  to  farmers,  to  be  excercised 
through  marketing  schemes— if  they  were 
seeking  to  limit  those  powers  to  a  degree  in 
light  of  the  experience  we  have  had  over 
the  last  20  years— this  would  be  fine.  This 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

I  say  this  because,  in  the  light  of  that 
experience,  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
power  is  going  to  be  abused,  I  am  sure  that 
the  farmers  themselves  would  say,  in  light 
of  this  experience:  "Let  us  examine  these 
powers  given  to  us  in  a  blanket  fashion  and 
let  us  see  where  the  limitations  should  be 
placed  upon  them." 


That  would  be  fine,  but  that  is  not  what 
this  bill  does. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with 
regard  to  the  most  controversial  marketing 
plan  that  has  provoked  the  bill— and  there  is 
not  any  doubt  about  that  at  all— the  hog 
marketing  scheme. 

In  their  presentation  to  the  government  this 
year,  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture 
had  this  comment,  and  I  quote: 

A  strict  legal  interpretation  of  The 
Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act 
leaves  no  doubt  that  where  a  marketing 
board  is  being  granted  full  power  to  market 
all  or  part  of  the  total  provincial  production 
of  a  farm  commodity  through  a  duly 
appointed  selling  agency,  this  power  to 
marketing  includes  the  power  to  sell.  In- 
sofar as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  study 
of  the  Act,  the  question  of  limiting  the 
power  to  sell  is  nowhere  raised. 

In  other  words,  what  they  were  saying  in 
a  rather  coy  fashion,  rather  than  explicitly, 
was  that  the  powers  that  have  been  exercised 
by  the  marketing  schemes  were  powers  that 
were  granted  them  under  the  board,  under 
the  Act  as  it  is  now  set  up. 

Now,  if  the  government  felt  that  certain 
areas  of  those  powers  should  be  restricted, 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  fair,  it  would  be 
logical,  it  would  even  be  a  desirable  proposi- 
tion, in  the  light  of  this  experience,  that  the 
government  should  come  in  and  say:  "Here, 
in  light  of  this  experience,  is  where  we  feel 
these  powers  should  be  limited  so  that  they 
could  not  be  abused,  but  rather  be  exercised 
democratically."  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  It  does  not 
even  pretend  to  do  that. 

There  is  a  second  important  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  we  must  look  at. 

Admittedly,  if  the  government  did  not  have 
in  its  legislation  the  powers  to  cope  with  the 
situation  that  would  be  faced  by  this  prov- 
ince, by  the  farm  communities  as  a  whole, 
and  by  any  particular  marketing  scheme,  in 
the  event  of  it  being  voted  put  of  existence, 
admittedly,  it  should  have  those  powers. 
Nobody  would  deny  that. 

We  are  told  by  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  that  this  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Act,  why  do  they  not  say  so? 
Why  is  it  not  spelled  in  the  Act  that  these 
powers  are  to  be  used  only  in  event  of 
emergency  of  any  particular  marketing  scheme 
being  voted  out? 

If  they  had  that,  once  again,  I  do  not  think 
we    in    the    Opposition,    or   farmers,    would 
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have  any  real  basic  objection  to  amend- 
ments of  that  nature.  I  would  add  that  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  spell  out  in  more 
detail  how  these  powers  are  to  be  used  in 
event  of  emergency— there  should  be  some 
limit  on  them— so  that  the  government  would 
not,  in  effect,  be  assuming  a  trusteeship  that 
would  go  on  indefinitely.  That  would  be 
fair  enough. 

But,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
government  has  indicated  clearly  that  they 
do  not  intend  just  to  use  these  powers  in 
event  of  a  marketing  scheme  being  voted  out 
of  existence.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
hon.  friend  who  did  the  best  possible  job  in 
light  of  the  legislation  he  had  to  defend— the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North— has  missed 
a  point  here. 

If  his  friends  back  home  come  to  him  and 
he  tells  them  that  the  intent  of  the  Act  is 
to  give  the  government  powers  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  he  seriously  misled 
his  friends. 

The  Act  does  not  state  that  they  are  to  be 
used  only  in  this  particular  emergency  situa- 
tion. The  Act  gives  blanket  powers  that  can 
be  used  at  any  time  this  government  sees  fit 
to  use  them— and  for  any  reason.  If  the  hon. 
member  has  not  read  the  Act  carefully  enough 
to  discover  that  serious  omission,  it  seems 
that  the  Tory  caucus  has  really  been  missing 
the  boat  for  the  last  while. 

The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North  says 
that  it  is  preposterous  that  this  government 
would  take  over  these  powers  and  exercise 
them  for  this  purpose.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
strange  things  sometimes  happen  when  a 
government  becomes  power  mad.  This  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  becoming  that,  and  if  they 
are  not  intending  to  use  these  powers  in  this 
particular  way,  then  I  think,  to  protect  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  this  province, 
it  should  be  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  Act 
just  under  what  circumstances  they  do  intend 
to  use  them. 

For  example,  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex North  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  rise  and  extol  the  members  of 
the  farm  products  marketing  board.  I  have 
no  reason  to  dispute,  for  one  moment,  that 
these  men  are  of  high  integrity  and  of  great 
experience  in  the  agricultural  field. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  puzzles  me  is  why 
these  men  should,  in  effect,  be  willing  to  be 
pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  marketing  legisla- 
tion in  this  province. 

What  this  government  is  now  taking  unto 
itself  are  the  powers  to  destroy  producer- 
controlled  marketing  in  this  province. 


If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  just  let  me 
review  briefly  what  has  already  been  touched 
on  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  limit  the  powers  that  might 
be  abused  by  these  local  marketing  schemes 
or  these  marketing  agencies,  we  are  not  seek- 
ing just  to  give  the  government  power  to  be 
used  in  emergency  of  a  marketing  scheme 
being  voted  out.  What  we  are  doing  is  simply 
this— we  are  destroying  the  whole  basis  of 
producer-controlled  marketing  that  was  being 
built  up  over  the  last  20  years  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  We  are  making  all  of  these  plans 
subservient  to  a  central  agency  of  this 
government. 

The  farm  products  marketing  board  will 
not  only  have  supervisory  powers,  and  nobody 
disputes  the  right  to  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  to  have  supervisory  powers, 
but  it  is  going  to  have  the  right  to  freeze 
the  funds  at  any  time  that  it  sees  fit.  It  is 
going  to  have  the  right  to  seize  the  assets 
of  any  agency,  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is 
going  to  have  the  right  to  set  up  a  trustee- 
ship. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  bars  them  from  putting  Canada  Packers, 
for  example,  on  the  trusteeship  established 
for  hog  marketing.  It  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  the  service  charge  is  going  to  be. 
It  has  the  right  to  limit  the  use  of  the  funds— 
for  example,  how  much  of  it  they  are  going 
to  use  on  information  to  their  own  members. 

One  section  of  the  Act  very  blandly  knocks 
the  whole  bottom  out  of  producer-controlled 
marketing  by  an  explanatory  note  that  says 
it  is  going  to  delete  the  present  requirements 
that  local  boards  approve  the  appointment 
or  revocation  of  appointment  of  a  marketing 
agency.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
death  of  producer  control  over  marketing 
agencies. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  listened  to  so 
often  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  from 
this  Conservative  government,  is  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  a  government  agency  should 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  organiza- 
tions, whether  it  be  a  local  municipality,  a 
trade  union,  or  whether  it  be  a  farm  product 
marketing  board.  And  yet  they,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  a  series  of  interventions  spelled  out 
in  this  Act  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  step  in  and  do  practically  anything 
they  want  when  they  want. 

The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North,  for 
example,  admits  these  marketing  agencies 
need  to  have  a  degree  of  economic  security. 
But  then  he  goes  one  step  further  and  says, 
since  their  revenues  are  a  form  of  a  levy  or 
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tax,  we  should  have  the  right  to  supervise  it. 
Since  when  does  a  Tory  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  adopt  this  kind  of  an  attitude? 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  always  had  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  they  maybe  always 
had  it,  but  they  do  not  usually  talk  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  us  going  out  and  saying  to  the  trade  unions 
in  this  province:  "You  must  not  raise  your 
union  dues  from  $4  to  $5  a  month.  You  have 
not  got  the  right  to  do  that.  We  are  going 
to  have  supervisory  power  over  it." 

This  is  an  unwarranted  intervention  of  a 
nature  the  seriousness  of  which,  obviously, 
hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
have  not  yet  grasped. 

In  fact,  one  intriguing  analogy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  came  to  my  mind  as  I  was 
just  thinking  about  the  seriousness  of  this 
whole  bill  was  that,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion  about 
the  activities  of  one  Jimmy  Hoffa.  We  are 
told  Mr.  Hoffa  has  abused  his  power  by  inter- 
vening and  establishing  trusteeships  over  local 
unions. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me  say  this, 
the  powers  that  this  bill  gives  this  govern- 
ment will  make  Jimmy  Hoffa  look  like  an 
absolute  piker,  because  this  government, 
through  the  central  farm  marketing  agency 
of  this  province,  can,  in  effect,  put  all  of  the 
marketing  agencies  under  trusteeship,  with 
no  limitation  as  to  when  they  must  be  taken 
out  of  trusteeship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  considered  what  might 
have  been  legitimate  amendments  to  the  bill, 
having  considered  what  in  fact  are  the  amend- 
ments of  the  bill,  I  want  to  finally  turn  to 
the  question— what  is  the  real  purpose  of  all 
these  amendments? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
what  the  purpose  is.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it 
second-hand.  No  Conservative  hon.  member 
in  this  House  has  come  up  and  told  me  first- 
hand, because  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
they  would  say,  but  I  have  heard  it  repeated 
second-hand  by  people  out  in  the  country, 
as  the  explanation  given  by  the  Conservative 
hon.  member,  that  at  best  it  is  to  intimidate, 
and  at  worse,  it  is  to  smash  the  hog  marketing 
set-up.  It  is  to  "get"  Charlie  Maclnnis  come 
what  may.  That  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  If 
Charlie  Maclnnis  were  as  much  of  a  menace 
as  even  his  worst  enemies  think  he  is— and 
in  that  category  you  would  have  to  put  the 
hon.    Minister    of   Agriculture    and    the   hon. 


Prime  Minister— this  government  would  still 
have  no  right  to  introduce  an  Act  to  get  at 
one  man  and  at  one  agency,  which  gives 
them  the  power  in  effect  to  demolish  all  of 
the  producers'  control  of  marketing  agencies 
across  this  province.  And  that  is  what  this 
Act  does. 

This  government  is  power  mad.  It  is  so 
arrogant  that  if  any  group  of  people,  out  of 
a  firm  conviction  that  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  producer  in  this  province,  feel  they 
must  not  bow  to  the  dictates  of  this  govern- 
ment, if  they  determine  that  they  are  going 
to  stand  up  to  it,  then  this  government  is 
going  to  bring  in  legislation  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  destroy  them. 

The  government  found  that  they  were  not 
able  to  destroy  them  in  the  give-and-take 
of  negotiations,  in  the  battle  that  has  been 
going  on  throughout  the  community.  And 
perhaps  the  most  regretful  and  the  saddest 
thing  about  this  whole  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  rise  and  deplore  the 
deep  divisions  in  the  farming  community 
today. 

Well,  I  agree  with  them— that  they  are  to 
be  deplored.  I  grew  up  in  a  farming  com- 
munity, and  sad  to  relate,  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  farming  communities  is  that 
there  always  seem  to  be  deep  divisions.  You 
never  could  get  any  degree  of  unity.  But 
I  have  never  seen  the  farming  community 
with  the  divisions  of  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
seriousness  to  this  government,  that  the 
people  chiefly  responsible  for  creating  these 
divisions  are  those  who,  behind  the  scenes, 
have  been  putting  up  a  battle  on  behalf  of 
the  packers  to  try  to  smash  the  hog  marketing 
scheme.  Having  put  up  this  battle,  they 
have  divided  the  farming  community  in  an 
almost  unprecedented  way.  Into  the  farming 
community  go  the  tentacles  of  the  Tory 
machine. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  farmers' 
union.  The  farmers'  union  came  down  a 
week  or  so  ago  and  they  indicated  that 
they  were  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  pointed 
out  some  of  my  objections  to  them. 

Before  they  left,  they  indicated  that  they 
would  seek  an  amendment  in  this  bill  before, 
presumedly  they  would  be  satisfied  with  it, 
and  that  amendment  would  be  to  indicate 
clearly  in  the  bill  that  these  powers  were 
to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  the  emergency 
situation  created  by  the  voting  out  of  any 
scheme. 

The  government  has  not  brought  in  that 
amendment.    It  has  not  clarified   that  point. 
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So  I  can  only  assume,  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  any  of  the  officials  of  the 
farmers'  union  in  the  last  week,  that  they 
would   now   be   opposed   to   this  bill. 

But  on  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture 
side,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  To  be  frank,  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture  has  vacillated  in  its  support  of  the 
hog  marketing  group  as  it  battled  with  the 
government  and  the  packers  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  They  have  vacillated,  some- 
times in  support,  sometimes  with  forces 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  Ontario  federation 
of  agriculture  not  in  support  of  the  hog 
producers.  All  we  have  to  do  is  talk  with 
some  of  the  leaders  and  we  can  see  cracks 
in  this  apparent  unity  in  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  agriculture.  But  never  has  it  reached 
the  present  situation. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  editorial  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North  quoted— 
but  I  want  to  quote  this  against  the  back- 
ground of  another  editorial.  The  hon.  member 
says  that  M.  M.  Robinson's  views  are  a 
reflection  of  the  people  in  the  rural  parts  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  a  very  good 
case  could  be  made  that  M.  M.  Robinson 
cannot  speak  for  the  rural  people  as  effec- 
tively as  maybe  the  Rural  Co-operator.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  editorial  in  the  Rural 
Co-operator,  February  23,  1960.  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Rugged  Leadership  Is 
Required,"  they  say  this  with  reference  to  the 
hog  marketing  scheme.    I  quote: 

Some  facts  are  clear  enough  to  discuss 
and  turn  over  in  our  minds. 

It  is  true  that  leadership  of  the  hog 
producers'  organization  under  the  market- 
ing plan  has  been  tough.  Tough  leadership 
has  made  strong  and  provocative  state- 
ments, but,  we  should  recognize  that  only 
with  tough  leadership  could  the  plan  have 
survived  strong  opposition,  lawsuits,  drover 
opposition,  packer  opposition,  special  pay- 
ments to  drovers,  opposition  sometimes 
from  farmers  themselves,  and  alternating 
support  and  criticism  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

If  leadership  had  not  been  tough,  or 
become  tough  as  a  result  of  opposition,  the 
plan    would   have    failed. 

And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  truer 
words  have  been  uttered  than  that  paragraph, 
because  a  lot  of  the  opposition  came  from 
behind-the-scenes  activities  of  this  govern- 
ment, with  law  suits  down  through  the  years 
that  have  kept  this  scheme  in  constant  tur- 
moil. .   ■    «• 


The  government  must  be  under  heavy 
pressure  from  business  to  hamper  the  hog 
marketing  board  and  to  reduce  its  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  not  possible  otherwise  to 
account  for  government  actions— providing 
the  enabling  legislation  to  strengthen  it 
when  the  courts  found  holes  in  it,  saying 
repeatedly  that  it  is  the  government's  policy 
to  let  farmers  market  their  own  products 
and  solve  their  own  problems,  and  then 
turning  volteface  and  saying:  "You  must 
give  up  your  present  method  of  selling 
hogs  over  the  telephone  in  favour  of  some 
other    system." 

Surely  only  heavy  pressure  from  behind 
could  cause  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a 
successful  farmer  himself  and  an  able 
administrator,  to  criticize  the  board  publicly 
on  such  a  flimsy  issue,  and  so  to  prejudice 
the  vote  of  producers  which  he  is  requiring, 
or  to  permit  or  to  encourage  or  to  require 
a  civil  servant  to  make  a  public  attack  on 
the   board. 

Farmers  know  that  there  are  always 
among  themselves— as  among  other  groups— 
a  minority  of  stout  souls  who  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  pushed  around  or  regi- 
mented even  if  it  is  to  their  financial 
advantage. 

Those  who  understand  better  the  sort  of 
organized  world  in  which  we  live  should 
weigh  carefully  whether  they  are  going  to 
join  this  hardy  minority  to  embarrass  or 
discipline  or  crush  this  remarkably  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  farm  marketing, 
because  of  alleged  indiscretions  of  speech 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  plan's 
necessarily  and  inevitably  tough  leadership. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  coming  from  what  I 
think  is  regarded  to  be  the  official  voice  or 
publication  of  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture,  I  think  that  perhaps  that  is  a 
more  true  reflection  of  views  throughout 
rural  Ontario.  In  contrast,  listen  to  what  The 
Grower  says.  In  fact,  there  are  things  in  this 
editorial  that  leave  me  almost  speechless- 
something  this  House  will  find  a  little  difficult 
to  believe.  In  this  editorial  of  M.  M.  Robinson 
in  The  Grower,  he  starts  out  by  saying— and 
here  we  get  the  clear  division  and  opposition 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  united  front  in  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  presented 
at  a  meeting  a  week  or  so  ago  in  support  of 
withdrawal  of  this  bill.  Now  let  me  start 
from  the  beginning:  , 

The   present   difference    of   opinion   be- 
tween   the    Ontario    government    and    .the 
Ontario  hog  producers  association  is  to  be 
deplored.     Also    to    be    deplored    is    the 
i    editorial    by,    the  fc  Rural    Go-operator,    the 
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official  organ  of  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture,  inferring  that  heavy  pressure 
behind  the  scenes  could  cause  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  criticize  the  board 
publicly  on  such  a  flimsy  issue.  Why 
should  one  deplore  that  this  government 
has  been  bowing  to  heavy  pressure  from 
behind  the  scenes  from  the  big  business 
interests  ever   since   they  got  into  power? 

Why  should  it  be  deplored?  Prove  it,  this 
government  says.  They  do  not  need  proof. 
Just  let  them  open  the  accounts  of  their 
slush  funds,  on  which  they  won  the  last 
election  and  we  will  find  out  about  it.  And 
we  will  give  them  an  opportunity  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  on  which  they  can  vote 
to  make  it  legally  compulsory  that  election 
funds    should    be    revealed. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  one  particular  sentence  in 
this.  This  is  the  latter  part  of  what  pre- 
sumably is  the  same  editorial  that  the  hon. 
member  was  quoting  from.    I  quote: 

The  Act  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
any  one  group.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and 
it  is  time  that  Mr.  Charles  Maclnnis 
realizes  this.  We  express  these  sentiments 
because  of  the  information  that  Mr. 
Maclnnis  and  his  associates  are  launching 
a  campaign  against  passage  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  amendments  recently  intro- 
duced by  the  government  for  the  approval 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

If  we  read  the  minds  of  the  other  groups 
operating  under  the  Act,  they  will  not 
accept  this  open  defiance  by  the  hog  pro- 
ducers who  are  now  apparently  in  open 
defiance  of  everybody  and  everything. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  call  to  man  the 
barricades  and  fight  this  out  among  our- 
selves. We  see  how  successful  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been— how  suc- 
cessful this  Tory  machine  has  been.  He  has 
got  the  farmers  at  each  other's  throats  so 
that  there  is  a  perfect  divide-and-rule  set-up, 
while  the  Tories  continue  to  dominate  the 
scene.     That  is  the  situation  exactly. 

Now,  let  me  continue  because  I  am  getting 
to  this  key  sentence: 

If  we  read  the  minds  of  other  groups 
operating  under  the  Act,  they  will  not 
accept  this  open  definance  by  the  hog  pro- 
ducers who  are  now  apparently  in  open 
defiance  of  everybody  and  everything,  and 
when  we  learn  that  Mr.  John  Lenglet, 
assistant  Canadian  director  in  united  pack- 
ing house  workers  of  America,  is  the  guest 
speaker    at    the    annual    banquet    for    the 


Ontario  hog  producers  association,  we  can 
only  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  complete 
nonsense  is  that?  What  nonsense— that  a  farm 
organization  should  ask  a  man  who  is  a 
respected  professional  economist  working 
among  the  trade  unions  who  are  in  the  same 
industry,  to  come  and  speak  to  their  conven- 
tion, and  another  farm  leader  should  view 
this  in  holy  horror. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  suc- 
ceeded magnificently.  By  their  actions,  he 
and  this  government  have  sown  such  dissen- 
sion and  division  in  the  ranks  of  agriculture 
that  the  Tory  machine  can  ride  dominant  over 
the  whole  scene. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  shake  his  head 
but  that  is  what  he  seeks.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  is  going  to  achieve  it,  because 
all  of  these  quotations  I  am  putting  into  the 
record  now  happen  to  have  been  published 
at  least  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  They 
all  pre-date  that  meeting  last  week.  They 
all  pre-date  that  cavalcade  of  forces  from 
Grey  and  Bruce  that  was  going  to  come  down 
this  morning,  and  then  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  I  understand,  took  fright  and  he 
could  not  deal  with  the  whole  500,  so  he 
said  he  would  only  deal  with  15  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  arranged  that.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
this  in  conclusion— that  what  this  government 
is  seeking  to  do  is  precisely  what  Joe  Small- 
wood  did  in  Newfoundland.  Joe  Smallwood 
became  enraged  because  the  leader  of  a 
trade  union  organization  challenged  his 
political  power,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
something  else,  he  moved  in  and  smashed  that 
union  and  set  up  his  own  government  control 
over  it. 

This  is  what  this  government  is  now  seek- 
ing the  power  to  do.  It  is  idle  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  say  that  this  government  is  not 
going  to  be  autocratic  and  use  this  power, 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  using  it.  If  so, 
do  not  put  it  on  the  statute  books. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  powers 
that  this  government  is  seeking  at  the  present 
time  are  essentially  fascist  powers.  I  do  not 
say  this,  screaming  from  the  roof  tops,  because 
it  is  too  serious  to  scream  from  the  roof  tops. 
What  this  government  is  seeking  to  do  now  is, 
at  least,  to  put  on  the  statute  book  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  legislation  as  Hitler  put  on 
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the  statute  book  of  Germany  when  he  wanted 
to  Teduce  the  economic  organizations  of  Ger- 
many to  puppets  of  his  totalitarian  state.  This 
is  exactly  what  this  government  is  doing. 

Let  them  not  come  and  tell  us,  in  face  of 
the  running  battle  that  they  have  had  over 
the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  hog  pro- 
ducers that  they  do  not  plan  to  use  the 
powers.  It  is  their  intention  to  use  them,  and 
they  have  refused  to  bring  in  an  amendment 
that  says  that  they  will  not  use  it  except 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  scheme  being 
voted  out. 

This  is  so  serious  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  enthusiastically,  we  in  the  CCF  group 
shall  support  the  amendment  that  is  being 
moved  by  the  Liberal  Opposition,  so  that  we 
can  free  the  province  from  the  prospect  of 
this  government  destroying  the  whole  basis 
of  producer-controlled  marketing  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public  Works): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  as  regards  this  Bill  No.  86  and 
in  support  of  it. 

I  am  now  in  my  ninth  season  in  this 
Legislature  and  I  have  seen,  during  those 
few  years,  some  very  remarkably  good  legisla- 
tion put  on  the  statute  books  by  this  govern- 
ment in  support  of  farmers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  We  would  think,  from  listening 
to  some  of  the  Opposition  hon.  speakers  here 
today,  that  we  are  about  to  tear  down  all  that 
we  have  been  building  up  over  this  last  few 
years. 

I  have  watched  not  only  the  late  Colonel 
Kennedy  in  action,  but  also  our  good  friend 
the  hon.  Minister  from  Northumberland  (Mr. 
Goodfellow).  I  have  watched  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  operate  here  over  these  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  many  of  these 
farm  marketing  schemes  working  to  perfec- 
tion. They  are  working  very  well  in  the 
interests  of  the  farmers.  I  can  think  of  the 
cheese  producers,  how  well  that  programme 
is  working  there. 

I  can  remember  many  difficulties  we  went 
through  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  far  as  the 
tobacco  marketing  is  concerned. 

I  am  more  solidly  behind  our  farm  market- 
ing legislation  than  I  have  ever  been,  follow- 
ing the  results  that  I  have  seen  here  during 
this  past  two  years,  and  I  see  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  his  great  interest  in  the  farmer. 
Possibly  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  a 
farmer,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 


is  any  better  qualified  to  help,  and  is  more 
enthusiastic  about,  the  farming  people. 

I  have  noticed  a  few  Johnnies-come-lately 
who  shed  a  lot  of  crocodile  tears  as  far  as 
their  interest  in  the  farmers  are  concerned, 
but  they  influence  no  one  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, except  in  the  reverse. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned,  I  am  in  favour  of 
it.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  interpret  legislation  such  as  these 
hon.  members  do— the  ones  who  are  trying 
to  tear  it  down. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  If  the 
hon.  Minister  does  not  know  what  it  is  about, 
he  should  not  be  talking  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  a  fact  that  anyone 
who  is  out  in  the  lead,  who  pioneers  any 
work,  is  bound  to  possibly  make  a  few 
errors.  As  I  see  it  in  this  legislation,  they 
have,  as  far  as  the  farm  marketing  legislation 
is  concerned,  the  powers  there— if  they  wanted 
to  use  them— that  are  much  greater  than  this 
legislative  assembly  has.  I  think  any  hon. 
members  would  be  free  to  admit,  that  a  board 
or  marketing  agency  should  not  have  greater 
power  than  this  legislative  assembly  has. 

If  we  want  to  raise  money  or  tax  we  have 
to  bring  it  before  this  House,  and  it  has  to 
be  passed  by  this  House,  but  as  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  is  presently  set  up, 
these  agencies  can  go  out  and  raise  money 
without  authority  from  anyone  but  them- 
selves.    Now,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why,  sure  it  is  right, 
they  are  a  group  of  responsible  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  the  hon.  member 
saying  then,  that  this  government  should  go 
ahead  and  tax  without  the  authority  of  this 
assembly? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister's  argu- 
ments are  even  more  feeble  than  the  bill  is 
dangerous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  refer  to  the  milk 
industry  board.  The  milk  people  cannot 
raise  money  without  getting  the  authority  of 
the  milk  industry  board,  and  any  money  that 
is  raised  has  to  be  used  for  the  marketing 
of  that  product. 

The  present  legislation  allows  marketing 
agencies  to  go  out  and  use  this  money  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mi*.  MacDonald:  Why  not?  Who  is  going 
to- 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Oh,  shut  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  been  asked 
a  question  and  the  Minister  wishes  to  answer 
it; 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  it  is  now,  this  money 
can  be  spent  for  almost  any  purpose  and  any 
amount  can  be  raised.  Certainly,  in  this 
Conservative  party,  we  agree  that  this  is  too 
much  authority  for  any  board  to  have.  Most 
farmers  are  agreed  on  that  in  principle.  We 
in  this  government  are  certainly  not  going 
to  tear  down  any  farm  marketing  legislation 
that  we  have  enabled  these  people  to  set  up. 

I  would  think  that  the  Opposition  parties, 
if  they  had  waited  a  few  days  after  they 
were  deluged  with  many  visitors  here  a  couple 
of  weekends  ago,  wish  that  they  had  sat  still 
a  day  or  two  before  they  jumped  to  con- 
clusions. I  feel  that  they  have  a  rope  around 
their  necks,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  out 
from  underneath  it  right  now  by  putting  up 
a  good  front  in  this  House. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  I  get  back  on  the 
farm,  we  like  to  get  together  and  get  things 
done.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite  in  this  House  that  the  farmers  are 
in  this  business  to  try  to  make  a  dollar  out  of 
their  efforts,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Opposition  get  behind  this  bill. 

We  are  not  trying  to  tear  down  democracy, 
we  are  not  trying  to  be  dictators,  but  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  dictatorship.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  hon.  members  across  the  House 
that  they  withdraw  that  motion  and  get  behind 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  this 
Bill  No.  86. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  joining  with  the  hon.  members  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  on  Bill  No.  86,  and  I 
notice  in  an  editorial  here  it  is  referred  to 
as  the  Goodfellow  Bill,  and  possibly  it  may 
go  down  in  history  as  the  Goodfellow  Bill,  but 
lam  interested  in  marketing,  and  to  tell  hon. 
members  that  the  Liberal  party  here  is  very 
much  interested  in  marketing. 

.It  was  the  Liberal  party  that  first  brought 
in  the  first  marketing  plan  into  the  province. 
It  was  brought  in  by  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
who  came  from  my  riding,  and  I  have  every 
interest  in  preserving  that  principle  inaugu- 
rated in  those  days,  which  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  fair  degree  until  this  Goodfellow  Bill 
Has  come  into  inauguration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  this  after- 
noon did  make  some  statements  regarding  the 
British  system.  I  do  take  exception  :*P  com- 
paring  Great   Britain   to   our   economy   here. 


As  he  well  knows,  the  British  system  is  a 
system  that  does  not  have  surplus  products, 
and  if  they  do  have  them  it  is  to  a  very,; 
very  small  degree.  They  are  an  importing 
nation,  we  are  an  exporting  nation.  There 
is  as  much  difference  as  night  and  day. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  him,  or  for 
members  of  his  department,  to  bring  the 
British  system  into  light  on  this  particular 
bill. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has 
condemned  this  bill,  and  I  wholly  agree  with 
what  he  has  said.  Not  only  are  we  destroying 
the  producer-controlled  system  that  we  have 
embarked  on  through  the  years,  but  we  are 
destroying  the  initiative  of  the  individual  to 
co-operate    in    operating   these   boards. 

But  the  individual  fails  to  realize  his 
potential  ability  because  he  knows  that  if 
he  oversteps  the  mark  or  if  he  tries  to  imple- 
ment some  new  scheme  which  will  in  effect 
be  better  for  marketing,  the  government  is 
going  to  say,  "Now  look,  you  cannot  do  that." 

I  think  it  was  the  hon.  Minister  this  after- 
noon who  mentioned  that  he  would  like  to 
see  greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  board.  I  say  that  he 
is  not  going  to  get  that  responsibility  in 
responsible  citizens  if  he  continues  to  say 
that  he  is  going  to  dominate  over  this  partic- 
ular board  in  a  dictatorial  manner,  that  he  is 
going  to  tell  them  what  he  can  do  with  their 
assets,  and  how  much  this  government  can 
collect.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
we  have  great  examples  set  to  us  by  farming 
communities. 

Mention  was  made  by  the;  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  that,  in  the  milk  industry, 
their  funds  are  designated.  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  that  I  have  voted  and  designated 
a  percentage  of  funds,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  designate  them  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  selling  of  milk  in  this  province.  This  is 
what  they  were  designated  for,  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  Way  they  are  being" 
handled.  They  have  done  an  excellent  job 
without  government  interference.   r 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  does  he  suggest 
that  they  should  act  towards  putting  put  the 
sort  of  scandal  sheet—  .  ,  ■    .,-•• 

Mr.  Innes:    I  have  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frostr  Is'  the  tbbacco;  planv  a 
success  down  in  your  •  area?-  How  is  the 
tobacco  plan  Worked  Out  there? 

Mr.  Innes:.,  It.  is  working  very  well,  but 
for  . the  hon..  Prime  Minister 's|  information.,  he 
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was  not  down  there  for  the  opening,  neither 
was  his  hon.  Minister.  He  was  not  down 
there  for  the  opening,  was  he?  It  was 
because  he  was  a  little  leery  of  what  he  had 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  certainly  made  it 
work. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  heard  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  North  mention  that  he  had  an 
editorial  by  a  man  who  he  claims  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  farmers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  would  like  to  draw  it  to  his 
attention,  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  and  the 
Ontario  farmers  union  are  the  spokesmen  for 
the  farmers.  They  have  been  recognized  as 
the  spokesmen  for  the  farmers  of  this  great 
province  of  Ontario.     I  quote: 

The  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture 
will  ask  Ontario  Minister  Goodfellow  to 
withdraw  his  controversial  Bill  No.  86  or 
else  to  reword  its  proposed  amendments  to 
farm  products  marketing  legislation  in  the 
way  that  it  will  prevent  weakening  or  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  local  producer  boards 
and  agencies. 

At  a  special  members'  meeting  called  to 
study  the  new  bill  yesterday,  the  federation 
also  named  a  committee  to  draft  acceptable 
amendments  to  The  Farm  Products  Mar- 
keting Act,  and  will  seek  permission  to 
present  these  to  the  agriculture  committee 
of  the  Legislature. 

And  I  understand  that,  in  a  TV  interview 
last  week,  the  farmers'  union  intimated  that 


they  were  definitely  against  the  proposed  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  and  that  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  defeating  the  purpose,  but  that 
they  would  be  in  favour  of  it  if  it  did  stress 
the  emergency  in  certain  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  Innes:  No,  he  may  not,  the  other  hon. 
members  across  did  not  want  to  let  me  ask 
a  question,  if  he  does  not  mind.  He  has  the 
floor  most  of  the  time. 

I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
there  is  more  opposition  to  this  bill  today  than 
there  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  if  he  would 
only  have  allowed  the  people  to  present 
themselves  before  this  Parliament,  there 
would  have  been  2,000  or  3,000  here  today 
and  he  knows  it,  too— from  all  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  certainly  nice 
people. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Innes:  Oh,  all  right,  I  just  want  to 
read  this  editorial,  it  is  only  a  little  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  6  of  the  clock  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair,  we  will  return  at  8. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  we  will 
continue  the  debate  at  8  o'clock? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,   sir. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

(second  reading,  continued) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Continuing  the 
debate  on  Bill  No.  86,  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  this  bill  certainly  is  detrimental  to  the 
integrity  of  the  farm  organizations  across 
the  province. 

As  you  recall,  sir,  I  was  about  to  read 
an  editorial,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to 
read  it  at  this  particular  time. 

It  is  an  editorial  in  the  Star  of  March  4, 
in  which  it  states: 

Move  To  Curtail  Farm  Boards 

Farm  producers  have  reason  for  mis- 
givings over  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act  now  before  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
The  bill  has  caused  Ross  Whicher,  Liberal 
from  Bruce,  to  charge  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  trying  to  establish  a  dictator- 
ship over  farm  producers. 

The  amendments  have  to  do  with  local 
farm  marketing  boards  which,  under  the 
Act,  and  by  vote  of  the  producers  them- 
selves, operate  marketing  schemes  for  29 
farm  products,  from  pigs  to  peaches.  The 
proposed  changes  seem  aimed  to  make 
these  local  groups  more  responsible  to  the 
central-government  appointed  4-man  farm 
products  marketing  board,  instead  of  being 
primarily  responsible  to  the  farmers  who 
elect  them  every  year. 

The  bill  would  give  the  central  board 
extra  supervisory  powers  over  the  operation 
of  marketing  plans,  allow  it  to  ban  a 
marketing  agency,  though  chosen  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  even  prevent  a 
farmers'  marketing  board  from  spending 
its  own  money  to  inform  its  members  of 
its    affairs. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Can  I 
ask  my  hon.  friend  a  question? 
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8  o'clock  p.m.  Mr.  Innes:  I  am  busy  for  a  moment. 

I  continue  with  the  quote: 

The  government  may  dislike  some  of  the 
propaganda  efforts  of,  for  instance,  the  hog 
producers'  marketing  board  which  has  hired 
a  full-time  public  relations  expert  to 
promote  its  views  among  the  farmers  and 
the  public.  But  if  legislation  goes  so  far 
as  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  the  farmers'  own  agency  which 
gets  no  public  funds,  MPP's  should 
scrutinize    such    legislation    pretty    closely. 


Some    Liberal    hon.    members:    Absolutely. 
Mr.   Innes:    I    continue: 

It  is  true  that  local  marketing  boards 
are  virtually  operating  a  mOnoply  under 
government  sanction  in  the  sale  of  specified 
farm    products. 

But  if  the  original  legislation  went  too 
far  in  giving  farm  producers'  boards  absolute 
power,  the  way  to  correct  it  is  not  by 
handing  that  power  over  to  an  appointed 
central  board.  The  public  interests  must 
be  protected  in  this  matter. 

As  in  all  boards  of  quasi-monopoly 
operations,  the  proper  guardian  is  the 
Legislature  and  the  government  depart- 
ment responsible  for  it. 

The  Gordon  committee  on  Ontario 
government  operation,  recommends  that 
the  responsibility  of  central  farm  products 
marketing  board  be  increased,  not  aug- 
mented. It  also  recommends  that  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  exercise  super- 
visory power  over  local  boards  and  that 
any  marketing  plan  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  cabinet,  not  by  another  board. 

The  changes  now  proposed  are  contrary 
both  to  the  Gordon  committee's  recom- 
mendations and,  it  appears,  to  sound 
democratic  procedure. 

In  addition  to  questioning  the  principles 
of  this  bill,  MPP's  should  also  ask  why 
such  fundamental  changes  are  proposed 
before  the  government  agricultural  market- 
ing inquiry— 

and  I  underline  this, 

—set  up  a  year  ago,  has  reported  to  the 
Legislature. 
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Now,  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
feel  that  we  should  get  behind  the  amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
and  give  this  bill  a  hoist  until  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  agricultural  inquiry  board 
come  before  this  assembly. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  criticism 
that  has  mounted  and  surmounted  throughout 
this  province  has  certainly  demonstrated  to 
each  and  every  hon.  member  of  Parliament 
here  that  Bill  No.  86  is  certainly  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  orderly  marketing  and  giving 
the  individual  farmer  the  respect  that  we  have 
in  the  past  assured  him.  This  government  is 
in  fact  telling  them  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  managing  their  own  affairs.  The  demo- 
cratic principle  has  certainly  gone  out  the 
window. 

How  can  this  government  justify  such  a 
drastic  step  against  an  enterprise  in  this 
province  that  has  had  the  confidence  through- 
out the  years  and  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
job?  How  would  the  trade  union  movement 
in  this  province  act  to  such  dictatorial 
legislation?  The  government  could  seize  the 
total  assets  of  any  union. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Might    I    ask    my    hon. 

friend- 
Mr.  Innes:  And  they  could  also  tell  them 

how  they  could  spend  it,  what  they  were  to 

spend   it   for,   and  how  much  they   were   to 

collect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
answer    a   question? 

Mr.  Innes:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  farmers  in  this  province  are 
up  in  arms  when  this  government  tells  them, 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  they  cannot 
manage  their  own  affairs,  that  they  are 
utterly  incapable,  even  if  they  are  elected 
in  a  democratic  way,  and  when  the  democratic 
principle  as  we  have  known  it  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  the  free  enterprise  movement  as 
we  have  known  it  is  being  destroyed? 

We  in  the  Liberal  party  are  bound  to  and 
will  stick  up  for  democracy.  When  the 
dictatorial  powers  of  this  government  oppo- 
site, stress  and  tell  the  farmers  of  this 
province  that  they  are  not  capable,  I  think 
it  is  just  about  time  that  they  got  up  in  no 
uncertain  fashion  and  demonstrated  their  dis- 
like—which they  will  do  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  several  amend- 
ments have  been  voiced  by  different  groups 
throughout  this  province  and  I  am  amazed 
that  this  government,  at  this  particular  time, 


has  not  seen  fit  to  at  least  inaugurate  some 
of  these  amendments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  hard  of  hearing, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Innes:  Surely,  they  are  not  going  to 
have  the  gall  to  try  to  shove  this  down 
the  throats  of  the  farmers  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are  other 
hon.  members  here  who  would  like  to  speak, 
but  I  do  hope,  when  this  bill  goes  to  com- 
mittee that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  will  take  a  second  look  at 
this  bill  and  certainly  try  to  curtail  some 
of  the  powers  that  are  so  detrimental  to  the 
aspects  of  farming  in  this  great  province  of 
ours. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  former  Liberal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  from  Oxford  started 
this  farm  legislation,  and  I  think  it  is  up 
to  the  Liberals  of  this  Legislature  at  this 
particular  time  to  see  that  it  is  not  scuttled 
and  thrown  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  speak  about  Bill  No.  86,  I  wish  to 
do  it  in  a  constructive  way.  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  too  much  heckling  from  the  far 
benches  because  I  assure  hon.  members  it 
would  not  have  any  effect  anyway. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  asking  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  if  he  could  ask  a 
question.  I  assure  him  right  now,  before  I 
start,  that  any  question  that  he  wants  to  ask, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be  answered, 
and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
stays  right  where  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  use  of  asking 
the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  did  not  hear  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said,  and  it  would  not  matter 
if  I  did,  it  would  not  do  much  good  anyway. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  I  hope  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stays  where  he  is,  with  his 
opinions.  He  is  on  one  side,  of  course,  and 
I  am  on  the  other.  I  am  sticking  up  for  the 
farmers  and  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  One  thing  about  this  crowd, 
they  are  very  noisy  anyway.  What  do  they 
know  about  hogs? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
remind  the  House,  of  course  it  really  is  not 
necessary,    because    there    have    been    many 
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words  spoken  about  this  bill  this  afternoon, 
and  again  tonight,  and  it  is  certainly  not  my 
intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  reiterate  some 
of  those  views  that  have  been  expressed  by 
hon.  members  of  my  own  party  and  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald). 

May  I  say  that,  in  my  experience  in  this 
House,  I  never  at  any  time  felt  that  I  was 
more  on  the  side  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  than  I  was  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  say  this,  that  when  a  man 
is  right,  then  I  am  with  him,  and  he  was 
right  today  and  the  government  hon.  members 
were  wrong. 

Really,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  why 
they  are  trying  to  put  this  bill  through, 
because  practically  every  farmer  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  against  it— and  certainly 
100  per  cent.,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  take 
back  one  single  figure  from  that;  100  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  of  the  area  that  I  represent 
are  against  this  bill.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  does  not  believe  me,  why  did  he 
refuse,  through  the  newspapers,  to  allow  500 
farmers  from  Bruce  county  to  come  down 
and  interview  him?  If  he  wants  500  or  1,000, 
we  can  have  them  here  tomorrow,  if  he  will 
just  put  this  bill  off  until  that  time. 

They  are  against  it  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  not  just  pointing  out  something  that 
they  feel  is  a  stab  in  the  back  against  the 
farmers  of  this  province,  but  they  feel  truth- 
fully and  sincerely  that,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  happens  to  have  71  or  72  members 
in  this  House,  he  is  going  to  put  something 
through  that  the  people  of  the  province  do 
not  wish  for  or  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  reiterate 
some  of  those  things  that  were  spoken  this 
afternoon,  but  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
explanation  for  section  1  of  this  bill,  where 
it  says  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
authorize  regulations  for  intervening  to  carry 
out  the  power  and  take  over  the  assets  of  a 
marketing  agency. 

In  other  words,  at  any  time,  at  the  wish 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  they  can  step  into  any 
marketing  agency,  of  which  we  have  17  in 
this  province  of  Ontario,  and  seize  their 
funds. 

I  defy  them  to  say  that  that  is  not  in  the 
bill,  because,  in  their  explanatory  notes,  they 
say  this,  and  it  is  as  simple  as  ABC.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize 
regulation  for  intervening  to  carry  out  the 
powers  and  take  over  the  assets  of  a  market- 
ing agency.     That  is  it  exactly. 


They  will  have  the  power  to  step  into  the 
hog  marketing  board,  or  the  bean  marketing 
board,  or  the  tobacco  marketing  board,  that 
marketing  agency  which  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister says  that  he  fixed  up,  that  he  has  allowed 
to  operate  in  a  proper  manner,  and  now  he 
has  the  audacity  to  come  forth  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  smile.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this,  why  not 
put  a  bill  through  that  he  could  take  over 
the  assets  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  or  the  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank  or  Canada  Packers?  This 
bill  will  give  him  the  authorization  that  he 
can  seize  the  assets  of  any  marketing  agency 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  his  own  words 
in  the  explanatory  notes  before  the  bill  says 
so,  under  section  1. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should 
any  government,  any  government  whatsoever, 
have  the  authority  to  seize  the  assets  of  any 
marketing  agency? 

May  I  remind  you  of  this  most  sincerely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  farm  marketing 
agencies  and  boards  in  this  province,  and  we 
also  have  such  things  as  labour  unions  and 
labour  locals.  They  also  have  funds,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  the  government  is 
putting  through  a  bill  that  will  allow  them 
to  seize  the  assets  of  the  poor  farmers  of  this 
province. 

When  I  say  poor,  I  mean  it.  If  hon. 
members  do  not  believe  me,  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  North  (Mr.  Stewart), 
ask  my  good  hon.  friend  over  there  from 
Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton),  if  they  are  not 
poor,  because  they  are  poor. 

But  here,  because  the  government  wants 
to  get  at  one  certain  man— who  in  my  opinion 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  for  the  farmers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario— because  they  want 
to  get  at  one  man,  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  seize  the  assets  of  the  marketing  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  might  as  well  attempt 
to  seize  the  assets  of  the  women's  institute  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Why  do  they  not 
put  a  bill  through  so  they  can  get  those 
assets  too,  belonging  to  the  ladies?  Why  do 
they  not  get  a  bill  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
they  can  seize  the  assets  of  the  ladies'  aid 
in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  We  will 
leave  the  women's  assets  alone. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  more  people  who  deserve  that  guid- 
ance   than    the    agricultural    people    of    the 
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province  of  Ontario.  And  yet  this  govern- 
ment has  picked  them  out  of  all  the  industries 
that  we  have  in  this  province,  and  have 
seized  the  initiative  because  they  do  not  like 
one  man,  because  they  could  not  handle  him 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  are  going  to 
attempt  to  seize  these  assets  that  they  have 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  back  to  our 
labour  unions  for  a  minute.  What  would  it 
be  like,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  appeal  to  my  hon. 
friends  on  the  left  in  this  particular  statement 
that  I  am  going  to  make— what  would  it  be 
like  if  the  local  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Canada  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  who,  over 
a  number  of  years  through  their  own  good 
judgment  and  their  own  guidance  and  their 
own  administrative  ability,  have  built  up 
certain  funds,  what  would  it  be  like  if  any 
government  had  the  audacity  and  nerve  to 
put  through  legislation  that  would  allow  them 
at  any  time  to  seize  the  assets  of  that  labour 
union? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  farmers,  the 
agricultural  representatives  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  this  House,  I  ask  them  with 
every  ounce  of  sincerity  that  I  have  in  my 
body,  to   just  think   about  that. 

Can  I  leave  this  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  particularly  the  Conservative  rural 
hon.  members?  The  Liberal  rural  hon.  mem- 
bers know  where  we  are  standing,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  CCF  hon.  members 
are  the  same  way.  We  know  where  we  stand, 
we  are  for  the  agricultural  people  of  this 
province,  but  they,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
think  for  one  minute  that  in  their  caucus 
when  they  considered  this  bill,  I  cannot  think 
for  one  minute  that  the  rural  Conservative 
hon.  members  of  this  House  had  anything 
to  say  about  the  matter.  I  know  what 
happened.  I  was  not  there,  but  the  chairman 
probably  stood  up  and  said:  "We  are  now 
going  to  talk  about  Bill  No.  86,"  and  all  of 
a  sudden  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  walked 
in  and  he  waved  his  big  hands  around  the 
way  he  does  in  this  assembly.  The  only 
thing  about  those  hands  is  that  they  are  far 
more  susceptible  to  a  good  reception  in  the 
Tory  caucus  than  they  are  in  this  House, 
because  we  do  not  believe  them.  And  he 
said,   "Now,   look   boys." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  look  boys- 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  said,  "Look  boys,"  he 
did  not  say  it  but  he  was  thinking  all  the 
time,  "for  about  17  years  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  power  around  this  province.  I  am 
the  supreme  boss,  but  now  I  want  to  really 


be  the  top  man,  I  want  to  legalize  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  boss.  And  so  I  want  to  be 
able  to  seize  the  assets  of  certain  corpora- 
tions." 

Now  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  not 
believe  what  I  am  saying,  but  I  am  only  read- 
ing the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  own  mind. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  before.  The 
explanatory  notes  under  section  1  of  this 
Act,  written  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture or  his  cohorts,  whoever  they  may  be, 
really  sets  it  down,  the  principle  of  the 
whole  deal.     It  simply  says  this: 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
authorize  regulations  for  intervening  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  take  over  the 
assets  of  a  marketing  agency. 

Well  now,  I  realize  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course,  that  the  remarks  that  I  may  have 
to  say  will  have  no  more  effect  on  the  hon. 
members  sitting  opposite  than  water  rolling 
off  a  duck's  back.  But  I  say  this  much,  and 
incidentally,  I  intend  to  go  on,  there  are  a 
few  other  sections  in  this  bill  that  should  be 
spoken  about. 

But  I  say  this  much  to  them,  I  do  not  com- 
pare the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  some  of  the  dictators  that 
we  had  in  the  past  because  I  feel,  and  as  I 
have  said  on  numerous  occasions,  I  think  he 
is  an  awfully  fine  fellow.  I  mean  I  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  I  still  think  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  an  honourable  man  and  an 
honourable  member  and  an  honourable  Prime 
Minister. 

But,  the  point  is,  I  have  a  long  experi- 
ence as  many  other  hon.  members  in  this 
House  have,  and  I  really  hate  to  bring  this 
up,  because  I  am  the  type  of  fellow  that  if 
I  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  I  will  say  to 
his  face,  I  will  say  that  much.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  the  type  that  will  go  and  stab  any- 
body in  the  back,  and  I  hate  to  bring  this  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dictators  that  we 
had  in  the  past  have  not  been  all  bad.  The 
dictators  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  20 
years,  why  we  think  of  men  who  have  been 
mentioned  before,  Mr.  Prime  Minister— I  was 
going  to  say  Mr.  Hitler.  I  guess  I  have  the 
right  to  call  him  Mr.  Hitler— or  Mr.  Musso- 
lini. I  remember  when  I  was  in  Napoli  in 
Italy,  Mr.  Mussolini  was  in  jail  about  25 
miles  away  on  top  of  a  big  hill,  and  he 
escaped  while  I  was  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  let 
him  out?     I  always  wondered  if  he  did  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  But  anyway,  Signor  Musso- 
lini got  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention,  of 
course,  and  I  say  this  most  sincerely,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  compare  fellows  like 
the  Great  White  Father  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Hitler  or  Mr. 
Mussolini,  what  I  wish  to  compare  are  some 
of  the  laws  that  Mr.  Hitler  put  through,  Mr. 
Mussolini,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Frost.  I  say  this 
to  you  most  sincerely,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  honestly,  sir,  why  must 
he  have  to  have  the  ability  to  seize  the  assets 
of  any  marketing  agency  at  any  time?  Why 
does  he  have  to  do  it?  Why  does  he  have 
to  be  able  to  seize  the  assets  or  take  over 
the  assets  of  any  marketing  agency  at  any 
time?  Why?  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
answer  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  Whicher:  When  would  he  like  to  do 
it?  I  mean  he  always  wants  to  answer 
questions,  how  about  a  few  answers?  Why 
does  he  have  to  have  this  in  legislation? 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  members  who  have 
spoken  before  me  this  afternoon,  that,  if  a 
certain  marketing  agency  goes  broke  or  some- 
thing happens  that  they  are  turned  out  of 
power,  then,  of  course,  the  government  should 
have  the  right  to  be  able  to  step  in  and  do 
what  they  see  fit.  We  will  trust  them  that 
far  but  not  any  further. 

But  why  would  they  want  to  be  able  to 
step  in  and  take  over  the  assets  of  a  market- 
ing agency?  Why  do  they  not  put  this  bill 
to  take  over  the  agency  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  Canada,  or  their  labour  union 
down  there,  or  General  Motors?  Why 
not  seize  the  hon.  member  who  all  of  us  in 
this  House  respects,  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)?  Why  does  the  gov- 
ernment not  seize  his  assets  down  in  General 
Motors? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture wishes  to  seize  everything  in  a  com- 
plete and  dictatorial  manner,  he  wishes  to 
use  a  dictatorial  method  of  seizing  all  the 
assets  of  all  the  marketing  agencies  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

For  example,  it  is  a  funny  thing  to  see  this 
government  suggest  that  they  should  be  able 
to  prevent  any  marketing  agency  from  print- 
ing whatever— not  necessarily  propaganda— 
but  newsletters  and  pamphlets  that  they 
might  wish  to  send  out  to  their  own  people. 

It  is  a  funny  thing,  you  know,  in  my  hand 
here,  I  have  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  myself, 
from  the  Ontario  Government  Services. 


We  also  have  pamphlets  that  are  given  to 
the  tobacco  growers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  by  the  tobacco  marketing  agency.  We 
have,  and  I  say  this  with  all  the  due  respect  I 
have  for  my  good  friend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart),  multi- 
tudinous numbers  of  pamphlets  that  are  sent 
by  his  department,  edited  I  am  sure  by  his 
department  and  condoned  at  least  by  the 
Conservative  party.  They  say  in  those  pam- 
phlets practically  anything  they  wish,  and  I 
agree  that  they  should  so  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  giving  in  a  bit 
here.  In  this  particular  pamphlet  that  we 
have,  Ontario  Government  Services  that  I  get, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  comes  every  month 
or  every  two  weeks,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
time  I  go  to  the  mail,  there  is  one  of  these 
in  it.  It  is  filled  with  nothing  but  Tory 
propaganda.  And  it  is  not  very  good  propa- 
ganda at  that.  It  is  paid  for  by  not  just  the 
Tories  of  the  province,  but  paid  for  by  all 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
reiterating  the  stuff  and  nonsense  that  you 
fellows  wish  to  put  in  and  we  accept  it.  We 
accept  it  for  this  reason— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  where?  Read  an 
item  of  Tory  propaganda  from  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  read  an  item  of  Tory 
propaganda  from  that.     Where,  where? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity ) :  Regarding  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment Services  paper,  I  just  want  to  point 
this  out  and  take  my  seat  again.  The  Ontario 
Government  Services  paper  has  been  produced 
under  the  editorship  of  Gordon  Hogarth  for 
many  years,  before  I  even  became— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  have 
some  order  here.  There  is  no  matter  of 
personal  privilege  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  could  it  possibly 
be  personal  privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  just  want  to— would 
the  hon.  member  please  sit  down  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  He  must  state  his 
point  of  personal  privilege. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  It  is  printed  as  a  non- 
partisan paper,  and  I  dare  the  hon.  member 
to  point  to  anything  that  is  political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Can  he  give  me  one  item 
of  Tory  propaganda  from  that  paper  right 
now? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  guess  there  is  not  any 
there.    If  he  can  show  us  this  Tory  propa- 
ganda from  beginning  to  end- 
Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  a  very  small  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  him 
it  is  a  small  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  all  members 
wish  to  have  the  attention  of  the  House 
when  they  are  making  their  speeches  in  this 
debate,  and  I  know  that  we  can  accord  the 
present  member  the  same  privilege  as  has 
been  accorded  to  all  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  hope  so.  Has  he  found 
some  item  there  yet? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  asked  me  to  point  out  some 
propaganda  that  is  in  the  Ontario  Government 
Services.  What  I  should  do,  because  I  have 
not  got  the  time  tonight,  is  simply  send 
it  over  to  him,  because  it  is  all  propaganda. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leading 
editorial  in  this  one  that  I  have,  which  is  dated 
February,  is  the  Throne  speech  outlining  the 
work  of  the  twenty-sixth  Ontario  Legislature, 
and  if  I  have  ever  read  anything  that  was  full 
of  propaganda— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  that  is  right.  That  is 
what  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Mr.  Mackay)  said,  and  he  is  impartial. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  second  editorial  says, 
there  is  to  be  a  major  reorganization 
announced  for  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  In  that,  the  department  is  making 
loopholes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  members  across 
cannot  complain  about  that.  That  is  right, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Can  you  not  keep  these 
Tories  under  control,   Mr.   Speaker? 

In  the  "Coming  Events"  column,  I 
point  this  out  and  we  had  our  research 
department  go  back  10  years,  and  we  found 
this  out,  and  it  is  only  a  small  matter.  But 
I  just  leave  it  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 


Prime  Minister,  that  whenever  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  their 
yearly  annual  meeting,  no  such  item  is  under 
"Coming  Events."  But  for  the  past  10— that  is 
as  far  as  we  went  back— but  I  would  strongly 
suspect  it  for  17  years,  it  says  Conservative 
convention— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  does  it  say  that 
in    that   paper? 

Mr.   Whicher:   Right  in  the  paper. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    Read   it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  in  this  particular  issue. 
Now,  Mr.   Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  deny  what  I  said? 

Hon.   Mr.  Frost:   Sure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  have  heard  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  deny  things  in  which  he  was 
wrong  before. 

But  anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  may  make  fun  of  what  I  am  saying 
tonight,  but  I  know  he  is  against  the  farmers 
and  I  am  for  them. 

I  think  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  the 
agricultural  industry  will  be  very  happy  to 
know  who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  not. 
And  particularly  do  I  say  this  to  my  very 
good  friends,  and  I  think  I  could  say 
this  personally  about  all  of  them. 

There  is  my  good  friend  the  hon.  member 
for  Carleton  (Mr.  Johnston)  over  there,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron— I  could  name  a 
whole  lot  of  them— that  these  farmers  in  their 
particular  localities  will  be  very  happy  to 
know  that  these  hon.  members  are  supporting 
a  bill  which  will  firstly  take  away  all  the 
assets  of  any  marketing  board  that  they 
belong  to,  and  secondly,  stop  them  from 
issuing  any  pamphlets  explaining  to  the 
members  of  their  own  marketing  agency  any 
news  that  they  wish  to  set  forth. 

I  suggest  this  honestly  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  because  I  know  he  is  the  man  with 
the  big  stick,  he  is  not  going  to  fool  any- 
body. I  often  say  "Mr.  Speaker,"  but  of 
course,  I  am  really  speaking  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  he  is  the  fellow  with  the 
stick,  it  is  a  big  one,  you  know.  And  he 
is  really  going  to  use  it  in  this  particular 
area,  because  he  wants  to  "get"  one  single 
man  with  whom  he  does  not  agree.  He  has 
threatened  to  take,  through  this  bill,  all  the 
money  these  people  have  raised,  to  take  away 
their  freedom  of  speech,  that  is  what  it  is,  to 
take  away  their  power  of  issuing  pamphlets. 
Where    would    the   hon.    Prime    Minister    be 
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without  pamphlets  and  propaganda?  That  is 
what  he  built  his  party  on— particularly  the 
propaganda  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  built  it  on  good  works. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  get  on  to  another  part  of  the  bill:  These 
marketing  agencies  of  course,  have  been  built 
up  by  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
They  have  been  built  up  by  people  who  grow 
beets,  by  people  who  produce  milk,  by  people 
who  produce  tobacco  and  on  numerous 
occasions— and  I  could  go  back  many,  many 
times  into  Hansards  of  the  past  and  see 
where  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
stood  in  this  House,  and  indeed  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself,  and  said,  "We  believe 
that  farmers  should  have  the  right  to  run 
their  own  business,"  and  with  that  we  in  the 
Liberal  party  most  assuredly  agree. 

But    what    are    they    doing? 

Instead  of  allowing  the  farmers  to  run 
their  own  business,  as  the  people  in  the 
labour  movement  do,  they  have  taken  them— 
the  people  who  are  the  most  downtrodden  of 
any  industry  in  this  province— and  they  have 
decided  to  experiment  with  their  livelihood. 

They  have  said,  for  example,  that  if  the 
farmers  do  not  agree  how  much  is  taken 
off  per  pound  for  tobacco,  or  per  pound  for 
beans,  or  per  basket  for  peaches  or  per 
bushel,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  per  hog,  the 
government  has  said  this  in  this  bill,  that  if 
in  its  opinion— which,  of  course,  is  right  on 
top  of  the  world  because  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  the  boss— if  in  its  opinion  the 
farmers  are  paid  too  much,  or  on  the  other 
hand  too  little,  that  it  can  either  take  the 
price  down  or  bring  it  up,  whatever  the  case 
may  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  are  those  hon.  Ministers  trying 
to  get  at  over  there,  anyway? 

You  know,  I  agree  that  they  are  benevolent 
dictators,  I  will  go  that  far.  I  will  agree 
that  they  are  benevolent  dictators,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  will  never  use  some  of 
these  powers.  But  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  do  they  put  it  in  the  bill  if 
they  are  not  going  to  use  it? 

Honestly,  if  there  is  a  farmer  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  thought  that  this  bill 
was  going  to  be  acted  on— that  is,  if  he 
thought  that  these  hon.  Ministers  were  not 
benevolent  dictators,  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  would  be  to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage 
and  get  out  of  this  province,  because  this 
government  has  taken  away  all  the  liberty 
that  he  has  fought  for  years,  to  have. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to  conclude  by 
saying  this:  I  do  not  know  why  they  wish 
to  push  this  bill  through.  It  gives  them 
powers  completely  unlimited.  Every  single 
marketing  agency  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  against  this  bill,  every  single  marketing 
agency  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  if  he  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion:   What  marketing  agency  is  for  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce,  that  I  have  not  had  a  single  objection 
from  a  single  farm  products  marketing  board 
in   the   province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvious 
answer  is  this,  that  the  reason  he  has  had 
no  objection  is  because  they  knew  it  was  no 
use,  or  they  have  been  around  to  see  the 
hon.  Minister  before. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Why  is  the  hon.  member 
objecting? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Let  me  tell  the  hon.  member 
this  much,  and  I  say  this  with  every  ounce 
of  truth  that  I  can.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
is  not  one  single  marketing  agency  in  this 
province  that  is  for  the  bill  as  it  stands.  Not 
one.  And  I  say  this,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  tell  him  this,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  listen  to  it,  and  I  give 
him  my  word  of  honour,  I  do  not  have  one 
single  farmer  in  the  constituency  that  I  repre- 
sent who  says  he  is  for  this  bill,  and  I  have 
had  numerous  people  declare  themselves 
against  it,  numerous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  they  jumped 
around  and  talked  to  the  milkman.  That  may 
be  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  a  milkman  beside  him,  I  suggest 
he  have  a  chat  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  should  I  not  talk  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture?  He  is  a 
good  farmer. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
talked  to  the  milkman  beside  him  there,  he 
would  get  a  little  common  sense  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
conclude  this,  because  I  really  feel  very 
strongly  about  it.  I  assure  you  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  mean  5  cents 
politically.  I  tell  you  this  much,  though, 
Mr.    Speaker,    if    they    pass    this    bill    which 
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obviously   they   are   going  to   do,   I  will  bet 
my  life  that  as  long  as  I  am  alive— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  should 
not  go  too  high  on  his  statement,  not  too 
far. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  hon.  member  was  going  to  do  that  on  the 
last  election. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  did  pretty  well, 
I  did  pretty  well.  I  think  if  he  checks  the 
blue  book  I  did  as  well  as  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  did.  I  did  quite  a  bit  better  than  he 
did.  If  this  bill  is  put  through  I  will  do  a  lot 
better  next  time,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  bet  a  considerable 
amount  of  money— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  surely  a  man  from 
Bruce  would  not  bet  money? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  reason  I  change  my 
remarks  is  because  some  of  the  hon.  members 
present  might  like  the  money  more  than  my 
life. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  would  like  your  life,  boy. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
would. 

If  the  government  passes  this  bill,  hon. 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  will 
guarantee  the  election  of  a  Liberal  member 
in  Bruce  county  for  the  next  50  years,  and 
it  does  not  have  to  be  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  vote  for  the  bill  then? 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  will  not  have  to  run 
myself  or  anybody  else,  all  we  will  have  to 
do  is  put  up  a  name,  that  is  all  we  will  have 
to  do  in  Bruce  county,  because  there— and 
I  hope  the  hon.  members  appreciate  that— 
there  we  had  in  the  last  hog  marketing  vote, 
I  think,  approximately  90  per  cent,  for  the 
hog  marketing  plan.  It  is  a  funny  thing, 
you  know,  there  were  10  per  cent,  who  were 
against  it,  but  now  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
it  is  100  per  cent.  I  have  not  got  one  single 
man  from  the  county  of  Bruce  who  is  in 
favour  of  this  bill  and  I  have  talked  to  dozens 
and  dozens  of  them.     Not  one  single  man. 

The  hon.  members  across  are  unifying  the 
forces  against  themselves,  thank  goodness. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  just  sticking  up  for 
the  people  who  sent  me  down  here,  and  why 
does  the  hon.   Minister  of  Mines  not  do  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:    Oh,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
did  a  pretty  good  job  the  other  day  for  Elliot 
Lake,  and  if  he  does  not  do  any  better  for 
Elliot  Lake  than  he  does  for  the  farmers— 
I  would  suggest  that  he  just  listen  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  about  the  CANDU 
plant  up  there?  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
want  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
very  true  that  this  government  sort  of  takes 
for  granted  the  fact  that  they  are  not  going 
to  bring  into  being  some  of  the  sections  of 
this  Act. 

I  honestly  believe,  to  give  them  due  credit, 
that  they  feel  they  will  never  have  to  impose 
some  of  these  conditions  on  the  marketing 
agencies  of  this  province. 

My  question  is  this:  If  the  government 
does  not  wish  to  impose  these  conditions, 
why  put  them  in  the  bill?  Whether  they 
wish  it  or  not,  they  may  feel  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  a  just  and  benevolent  man, 
but  who  is  to  guarantee— and  I  say  this 
sincerely— who  is  to  guarantee  that  he  is 
going  to  be  here?  He  and  I  know  the  situa- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  got  in  here,  would  that  not  be  awful? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Who  is  to  guarantee  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  I  are  going  to  be 
here  just  one  year  from  now? 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  was  going  to  be  elected  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Who  is  going  to  guarantee 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  I  are  going 
to  be  here  just  one  year  from  now?  Who  is 
going  to  guarantee  that  there  is  somebody 
who  will  not  get  at  the  reins  of  your  govern- 
ment, or  my  government,  who  will  impose 
these  regulations  and  conditions  on  the 
farmers  of  this  province? 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  implore 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  to  take  these  con- 
ditions out  of  the  bill.  They  are  not  neces- 
sary. All  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  words 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  agency  getting  into 
financial  difficulties,  he  will  run  that  agency 
until  something  else  comes  along  to  look  after 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  quite  wide 
enough. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Not  wide  enough?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
want  it  wide  enough  that  he  can  do  all  things 
to  these  marketing  agencies? 

Once  more,  I  do  not  want  to  compare  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  dictators  of  the  past, 
of  course  I  do  not,  because  he  is  away  above 
them.  But,  when  he  passes  this  bill,  as  far 
as  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
concerned,  he  has  gone  to  the  ninth  degree 
as  far  as  dictatorship  is  concerned. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  humbly,  and 
certainly  most  sincerely,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  take  this  bill  back  to  committee  and 
review  it  and  bring  it  in  with  a  few  revised 
clauses. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  participate  in  this  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  86,  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  a  primary  producer,  I  realize  the 
many  problems  which  farmers  face  in  this 
province  today. 

Agriculture  is  still  a  primary  industry  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  farming  today 
is  big  business  representing  a  large  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  land,  machinery,  buildings, 
and  livestock.  Farmers  of  Ontario  are  very 
efficient  producers,  and  one  cannot  help  but 
reflect  on  the  contribution  which  the  govern- 
ment has  made  to  agriculture  since  the  year 
1943. 

Under  the  present  government,  extension 
services  have  been  increased  throughout  this 
province.  Facilities  have  been  increased  at 
various  agricultural  colleges,  thereby  making 
available  research  that  has  been  very  valu- 
able to  the  farmers  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

This  government  has  subsidized  rural  hydro 
lines,  thus  giving  a  higher  standard  of  living 
to  our  farm  people.  The  electrification  of 
rural  Ontario  has  been  aided  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  provincial  Treasury  of  over 
$100  million. 

In  10  years  the  number  of  rural  power 
consumers  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
with  over  500,000  rural  customers  obtaining 
hydro-electric  power,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  has  contributed  more  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  which  our  farmers  enjoy  in  this 
province  today. 

In  the  agricultural  programme,  the  gov- 
ernment is  presently  sharing  losses  suffered 
by  farmers  through  the  rabies  epidemic;  the 
brucellosis  campaign  programme  is  in  its 
final  phase,  with  government  compensating 
owners  whose  cattle  are  reactors;  and  nearly 
300  townships  are  participating  in  a  pro- 
gramme to  eliminate  the  warble  fly. 


These  are  some  things  which  the  Opposition 
does  not  mention  today.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this 
government  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

According  to  the  Farmers  Advocate,  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  a  farm  paper 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  today,  the  Ontario 
government  has  gone  further  than  any  other 
government  in  Canada,  and  probably  any 
government  in  the  United  States,  in  giving 
farmers  such  wide  powers  in  the  marketing 
place. 

As  one  of  the  dirt  farmers  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  a  producer,  I  am  naturally  very 
interested  in  the  future  agricultural  potential 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  indicate  the 
interest  which  this  government  has  in  the 
farmers  of  this  province,  and  now— with  these 
accomplishments  aiding  the  efficiency  of  our 
farmers— one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  farmers  is  the  proper  and  orderly  market- 
ing of  our  farm  produce. 

In  the  riding  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  we  have  a  large  tobacco  growing 
area,  and  the  tobacco  farmers  have  this  year 
just  completed  marketing  their  crop  at  the 
highest  price  on  record. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  McNeil:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  they 
have  experienced  many  difficulties,  and  no 
one  is  more  aware  of  these  problems  than 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  this  province. 

However,  this  year  they  have  had  a  good 
market,  and  I  might  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  they  have 
operated  their  marketing  in  a  very  efficient 
manner.  This  year  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
this  province  have  sold  something  like  $80 
million  worth  of  their  product,  which  was 
equivalent  to  what  they  received  for  the 
1958  crop,  whereas  last  year  they  had  a 
175  million-pound  crop,  and  this  year  they 
had  30  million  pounds  less. 

According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
London  Free  Press,  and  I  quote: 

The  instance  of  the  intercession  of  the 
government  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ontario 
tobacco  marketing  indicates  the  need  for 
continued  marketing.  If  the  present 
tobacco  board  lost  favour  and  was  bounced 
by  the  producers,  the  provincial  marketing 
board  could  take  over  the  3  great  ware- 
houses and  their  staff,  and  continue  opera- 
tions until  a  new  grower  body  was  able 
to  function. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  prevent  any 
marketing  plan  from  completely  collapsing, 
if  a  plan  should  be  voted  out  by  the 
producers.  This  bill  is  protecting  the  invest- 
ment that  the  farmers  of  today  have  in  their 
marketing  plans,  and  is  a  bill  worthy  of 
support  of  every  hon.  member  who  is 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  every 
farmer    in    this    great    province. 

This  government  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  agricultural  industry  through- 
out the  years.  This  government,  a  government 
of  the  people  of  this  province,  is  interested 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  primary 
producers  in  these  difficult  times  and,  after 
its  many  past  accomplishments,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
the  primary  producers   of  this   province. 

The  Farmer  s  Advocate  and  Canadian 
Countryman  of  March  12,  in  the  editorial 
column,  made  the  following  statement,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote,  Mr.  Speaker: 

We  ask  for  so  much  help  and  advice 
from  the  government,  then  in  return  we 
have  to  listen  to  government  advice  even 
at  times  when  we  don't  particularly  want 
it.  This  especially  is  true  in  the  case  of 
marketing  legislation  where  we  are  all 
groping  our  way  in  unexplored  situations. 

The  odds  are  that  the  insight  required 
to  understand  and  solve  all  the  problems 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  either 
producers  or  government,  but  the  govern- 
ment does  necessarily  have  a  broader  view 
than   the   producers. 

The  government  considers  the  problem 
from  many  angles.  It  must  protect  other 
members  of  its  family,  the  other  sections 
of    society. 

But  in  the  instance  of  marketing  boards 
where  a  group  is  working  under  relatively 
new  and  compulsory  legislation,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  right,  indeed  a  duty,  to  concern 
itself  with  the  group's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  primary  producer  and 
as  a  dirt  farmer,  I  give  this  bill  my  greatest 
support,  because  I  have  every  confidence  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  farm  products 
marketing  board,  a  board  composed  of  men 
who  have  been,  and  who  will  continue  to  be, 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  primary 
producer  of  this  province. 

If  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
sincere  in  helping  the  farmers  of  this  prov- 
ince, they  will  support  this  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers  have  given  away  their  right  to 
run  their  own  marketing   affairs  if  Bill  No. 


86  is  passed  this  evening.  Regardless  of  the 
protests  made  by  the  government  to  the 
contrary,  marketing  boards  are  turning  over 
all  their  rights  and  allowing  the  government 
to  dispose  of  all  their  assets  in  any  way  they 
see  fit,  also  to  regulate  their  affairs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.   Chappie:    Is  everybody  quiet  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
Legislature  if  a  member  rises  and  asks  if 
he  may  ask  a  question,  that  the  speaker  can 
answer  him  and  give  him  permission  at  that 
time  to  ask  it  or  refuse.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  everybody  to  answer  for 
the    speaker. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very 
serious  statement  to  make  along  these  lines, 
and  I  prefer  very  much  that  I  not  be 
interrupted  by  even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

To  continue— also  to  regulate  their  affairs 
by  rigid  control  even  to  the  extent  of 
licencing  and  fixing  fees  and  service  charges. 

The  government  will  also  have  the  right 
to  give  approval  for  purchase  or  lease  of 
property  and  also  of  the  marketing  plan 
itself. 

In  no  way  will  a  local  marketing  board 
have  a  chance  to  develop  on  its  own  initia- 
tive. It  will  always  have  the  restrictive 
influence  of  government  control  to  contend 
with. 

Does  this  give  protection?  Possibly.  But 
it  also  encourages  waste  and  expensive  over- 
head which  only  the  free  enterprise  system 
can  eliminate. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  CCF  party 
would  have  taken  this  bill  to  their  hearts.  It 
contains  the  state  control  principle  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
democracy.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  ability  to 
do  as  well.  If  I  could  have  done  so,  this 
would  have  been  the  speech  I  would  have 
made  for  the  Liberal  party. 

What  strange  bed-fellows  expediency  leads 
us  into.  Here  we  have  the  Conservative 
government— may  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  repeat  this  part— here 
we  have  the  Conservative  government,  for 
the  sake  of  expediency,  following  the  policy 
of  state  control  and  also,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,    possibly   for    getting   votes,    the 
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CCF  party  forsaking  state  control  and  advoca- 
ting the  continuance  of  the  freedoms  we 
fought  so  many  centuries  to  attain. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  write  this 
speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  am  not  the  fellow 
who  wrote  that,  I  do  not  know  who  wrote 
it  for  him.   I  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  Liberal  party  advocates 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  which  our 
economy  can  evolve,  and  still  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  all  residents   of  the  province. 

Government  should  be  the  servant,  not 
the  master.  We,  the  people,  delegate  the 
right  to  govern  to  certain  elected  represen- 
tatives. If  we  allow  them  to  abuse  these 
powers  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  question  to  the  hon. 
member  is,  is  he  in  favour  of  compulsory 
farm  marketing?  Is  he  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory   farm    marketing? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Why,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Chappie:  May  I  answer  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister?  That  is  a  very  good  question, 
thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  no  greater  enemy 
of  farm  marketing  than  the  government 
which  has   just   spoken. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in    favour    of    compulsory    farm    marketing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course  I  am. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Of  course  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister   is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is 
against  compulsory  farm  marketing,  he  is 
against  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  he  is  not  against  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting one  of  the  finest  rural  ridings  in  the 
province,  which  takes  in  two-thirds  of 
Wellington  county  and  two-thirds  of  Dufferin 
county,  I  thought  that  I  should  make  some 
comment  on  Bill  No.  86. 


If  it  will  clear  the  cobwebs  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  hon.  members  opposite,  I  will 
give  them  my  text  now— I  am  going  to  vote 
for  Bill  No.   86. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  I  should  put  in 
the  record  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Bill 
No.    86. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
Bill  No.  86  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
good  bill  for  the  farmers.    It  seems  to  me— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Think  of  your  religion  and 
tell  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Bill  No.  86  seems  to  upset 
the  people  who  live  off  the  farmers:  the 
professors,  the  publicity  men,  the  lawyers, 
the  dairy  men,  the  school  teachers,  the 
businessmen  and  labouring  men.  Now  I  say 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  what  I  have 
observed  since  Bill  No.  86  was  introduced 
into  this  House.  Sitting  opposite  we  have  27 
members,  only  5  are  farmers,  in  other  words 
between  80  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of 
the  Opposition  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
are  non- farmers. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  We 
represent  all  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  The  people  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  seem  to  fear  having  a 
referee,  or  a  government  board,  take  a  look 
at  the  programme  of  any  local  board. 

Bill  No.  86  very  simply  gives  the  govern- 
ment board,  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board,  the  right  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  operations  of  the  many  marketing 
schemes  that  have  been  set  up  under  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  No.  86  gives  the  Ontario  board  the 
right  to  check  and  make  suggestions,  gives 
the  right  to  check  if  any  improper  action  or 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  local  board. 
Bill  No.  86  gives  the  Ontario  board  the 
right,  and  the  responsibility,  to  take  over  the 
assets  of  any  local  board  that  may  get  into 
difficulty,  or  by  a  vote- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Sure  they 
do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  —or  for  any  other  reason, 
ceases  to  operate. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  members  opposite,  if 
they  were  honest  with  the  House,  would 
agree  that  men,  being  what  they  are,  from 
time  to  time— we  all  make  an  error,  can  make 
errors.    And  all  that  Bill  No.  86  does,  is  give 
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the  farm  products  marketing  board  the  right 
to  act  as  a  referee  when  some  mistake  is 
made,  and  to  step  in  and  put  the  operations 
back  on  the  rails. 

The  board  is  in  need  of  the  power  of 
Bill  No.  86,  it  needs  this  power  to  protect 
the  farmers'  interest.  I  say  this  because,  after 
all,  under  our  compulsory  legislation,  the 
individual  farmer  gives  up  his  right  as  an 
individual  and  the  local  board  takes  over. 

Bill  No.  86  is  there  to  see  to  it  that  the 
farm  people— and  by  the  farmers  I  mean  the 
farmers  who  farm  and  produce  farm  products 
—have  their  interests  protected. 

Over  3  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Bill  No. 
86  was  introduced  into  the  House.  There  is 
no  rush.  I  believe  it  was  just  about  4  weeks. 
Following  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  I 
understand  that  a  flood  of  propaganda  and 
lobbying  was  unleashed.  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  where  this 
propaganda  originated.  I  ask  that  question 
because  it  is  unsigned.  Did  it  come  from  the 
Opposition  office?  The  hon.  members  opposite 
seem  to  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  farmers. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister think  it  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
saying  where  it  came  from  because  I  want 
to  ask  them. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Did  it 
come  from  the  Conservative  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  asked  the  question 
because  no  one  handed  to  me  the  propa- 
ganda which  was  presented  to  many  of  the 
hon.  members.  I  am  a  farmer,  I  feed  hogs,  I 
do  not  talk  about  it,  I  feed  hogs.  No  one 
handed  me  this  propaganda,  and  I  know  there 
are  other  farmer  hon.  members  in  this  House 
who  did  not  receive  this  propaganda.  I  have 
a  photostatic  copy  of  what  was  handed  to 
one  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  who  is 
not  a  farmer.  I  know  something  of  what 
was  in  this  propaganda,  and  I  know,  that  it 
is  unsigned. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Can  he 
read  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  ask  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  why  did  I  not  receive  the  propa- 
ganda? 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  I  said  that  I  represented  two-thirds 
of     two     great     counties.      The     farmers     in 


Dufferin  county  were  80  per  cent,  behind 
the  hog  producers'  marketing  scheme,  if  one 
wants  to  talk  about  hogs,  not  one  farmer  in 
Dufferin  county  has  ever  approached  me 
about  Bill  No.   86. 

From  the  county  of  Wellington,  I  had  3 
very  fine  gentlemen  call  to  discuss  Bill  No. 
86  with  me.  We  sat  down  and  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere,  we  discussed  all  the  problems 
of  farm  marketing,  many  facets  of  it.  We 
even  discussed  the  possiblity  of  a  new  and 
better  abattoir  at  the  reformatory  up  in 
Guelph,  that  means  a  lot  to  the  farmers  of 
my  area. 

But  with  regard  to  Bill  No.  86,  I  suggested 
to  these  men  that,  when  they  considered  Bill 
No.  86,  they  forget  about  any  one  particular 
product  and  think  about  the  30-odd  products 
that  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  should  think  about,  that  is  exactly 
what  he  should  think  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  hon. 
members  to  know  that  my  friends  said  to  me 
on  that  occasion,  that  they  were  going  to 
sit  down  on  Monday  with  their  solicitor  and 
look  over  this  bill.  Now,  keep  that  in  mind, 
because  it  indicates  to  me  that  this  flood 
of  propaganda  was  unleashed  before  they 
had  discussed  the  bill  with  their  solicitor. 

Mr.  Oliver:    Why  should  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  not  saying.  The 
hon.  members  in  the  Opposition  seem  to 
know  all  about  it,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
had  it  printed— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  he  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    The  House. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    What? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    You. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  a  bunch  of  letters  put 
around  this   House  for  propaganda? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Propaganda.  Shame  on 
you. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  sure,  everything 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  reads  is  propaganda 
in  that  sense. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  asking  the  Opposition 
if  they  circulated  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  know  it  comes  from 
somewhere.  My  friends  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  me.  They  said  they  would  dis- 
cuss it  with  their  lawyers  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  he  knows 
where  they  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  It  could  be  that  this 
propaganda— this  pressure  lobbying  that  was 
carried  on  over  the  weekend— might  have 
originated  from  the  speech  delivered  by  Dr. 
Monieson  at  the  hog  producers'  convention. 
I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  Rural  Co- 
operator  in  his  address- 
Mr.  Singer:  Something  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Very  interesting.  Dr. 
David  Monieson  referred  to  the  proposed 
amendment  as  the  most  fiendish  of  all  bills. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Singer:    I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  He  said  the  bill  was  sheer 
insanity  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statements  of  that  kind  are  very  inflammatory 
and  I  can  quite  understand  that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.    Minister  permit   a   question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:   No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  to  stop  that  kind  of  propa- 
ganda? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer  to 
answer  after  I  am  through  if  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  wants  to  ask  any  questions. 
As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  asked,  all 
I  know  about  Dr.  Monieson  is  that  he  is  on 
the  Pennsylvania  state  university  staff.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  he  is  paid.  It  has  been 
suggested  perhaps  $5,000  a  year  or  more  by 
the  hog  producers.  He  might  be  worth  that 
much,  but  I  am  thinking  about  the  farm 
people  back  in  Wellington-Dufferin.  I  realize 
from  the  farmers'  hog  cheque  is  deducted 
40  cents  a  hog  to  sell  hogs,  and  it  takes 
2,500  hogs  to  produce  $1,000.  If  it  is  $6,000 
this  man  gets,  that  is  the  levy  on  15,000  hogs. 
It  takes  the  same  kind  of  a  levy  to  pay  the 


salary  of  the  man  who  edits  the  Market 
Place.  Some  say  he  comes  from  Quebec, 
and  receives  $15,000,  some  more;  perhaps, 
$16,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  the  business  of  the 
hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  My  farmers  are  paying  for 
this,  and  that  is  the  product  of  40,000  hogs. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
the  right  to  make  a  speech,  too? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  why  they  want  the 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  provisions  of  Bill  No.  86 
are  there  to  make  it  possible,  if  complaints 
come  in,  for  the  farm  products  marketing 
board  to  take  a  look  at  any  of  these  schemes. 

We  have  listened  in  this  House  to  many 
hon.  members  making  speeches  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  business  of  farming.  To 
brighten  up  the  foggy  minds  of  some  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite,  I  would  tell  them 
that  I  am  living  on  the  farm  that  my  grand- 
father paid  the  first  taxes  on  in  1847.  I  have 
spent  my  whole  life  on  the  farm,  and  my 
grandfather  and  great  grandfather  before  me. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  and  to 
show  hon.  members  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  Bill  No.  86,  I  want  to  read  some  of  the 
articles  that  were  carried  in  the  farm  press. 
I  think  if  they  would  listen  a  little  closer  to 
what  the  farm  organizations  have  to  say,  they 
would  understand  why  there  is  very  little 
opposition  except  what  is  coming  from  hon. 
members  in  this  House  who  are  not  familiar 
with  farming. 

I  am  going  to  read  from  the  editorial  on 
March  12  in  the  Farmers  Advocate  and  Cana- 
dian Countryman.  This  is  a  farm  journal 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  was  in  our 
home  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  am  going  to  read 
what  they  have  to  say,  and  this  is  from  the 
Farmer  s  Advocate. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  date,  what  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  March  12,  1960.  I  quote: 
If  we  want  a  discussion  with  no  holds 
barred,  we  are  getting  more  than  our 
money's  worth.  There  have  been  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  accusation  and  challenge,  but 
we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  this  big 
debate  would  really  clarify  anything.  There 
has  been  right  on  both  sides. 

No    doubt    Assistant    Deputy    Minister 
Biggs'  attack  on  the  fighting  tone  of  the 
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hog  producers'  bulletin  was  in  part  justi- 
fied. 

We  ourselves  have  wondered  how  an 
organization  collecting  money  by  a  compul- 
sory fee  can  use  this  money  to  circulate 
fiery  propaganda.  Is  it  not  almost  similar 
to  the  government  using  tax  money  to 
publicize  party  policy?  The  question  of 
public  relations  is  tricky,  but  information 
that  all  producers  are  paying  to  dis- 
seminate should  benefit  all.  That  is  to  help 
increase   sales   and   promote   goodwill. 

On  the  other  hand  the  hog  producers 
seem  justified  in  their  dismay  at  the  attack 
on  them  at  a  public  meeting  of  non-hog 
producers,  where  the  producers'  association 
had  no  chance  to  defend  itself. 

But  behind  this  exchange  looms  an  all- 
important  basic  controversy  which  should 
apply  equally  to  all  marketing  plans  in 
Ontario,  that  is  the  question  of  government 
paternalism.  How  far  should  the  govern- 
ment interfere  in  the  working  of  a  farm 
marketing  plan  which  is  legislated  into 
existence? 

The  Ontario  government  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  any  other  government  in  Canada, 
and  probably  any  government  in  the  United 
States,  in  giving  farmers  such  wide  powers 
in  the  market  place.  Now,  like  any  proud 
father,  it  wants  to  be  sure  that  its  brain- 
child succeeds. 

But  to  some  officials  of  the  producers' 
organizations,  this  fatherly  concern  looks 
like  interference.  "Hands  off,"  they  cry. 
They  are  glad  of  the  legislation,  but  now 
want  no  advice  or  suggestion  from  the 
government,  let  alone  any  government 
control. 

Generally  speaking,  we  feel  there  is  a 
tendency  to  too  much  paternalism  on  the 
part  of  government.  In  fact,  by  and  large 
we  agree  that  the  government  should  let 
farmers  alone  when  they  have  strong 
organizations  to  look  after  and  guide  their 
affairs.  But  in  the  instance  of  marketing 
boards,  where  a  group  is  working  under 
relatively  new  and  compulsory  legislation, 
the  government  has  a  right,  indeed  a  duty, 
to  concern  itself  with  that  group's  activity. 

That  was  from  the  Farmers  Advocate,  a  farm 
paper. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  The 
Grower— the  journal  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducers and  the  fruit  growers— in  the  March 
edition  of  1960.    I  read: 

The  present  difference  of  opinion  between 
the   Ontario   government   and  the  Ontario 


hog  producers  association  is  to  be  deplored. 
Also  to  be  deplored  is  the  editorial  of  the 
Rural  Co-operator,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture,  inferring 
that  heavy  pressure  behind  the  scenes  could 
cause  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  criticize 
the  board  publicly  on  such  flimsy  issues. 

The  bald  fact  is  that  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  was  given  to  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  by  government,  therefore  govern- 
ment has  a  direct  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  is  used.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  field  of  compulsory  mar- 
keting legislation  and  the  operations  of  the 
various  boards  should  know  this. 

History  teaches  us  that,  when  anything 
goes  wrong  with  operations  under  the  Act, 
the  government  is  blamed.  Those  of  us— 
and  the  writer  was  one  of  them— who  fought 
for  and  secured  the  legislation  always  con- 
tended that  the  Act  was  only  as  strong  as 
government's  desire  to  see  it  work  and 
to  exercise  the  essential  supervision. 

Further,  we  contend  that  farm  groups 
using  the  Act  should  not  be  permitted  to 
abuse  the  privilege  and  thus  in  the  end 
destroy  the  Act.  The  only  criticism  we 
have  had  of  government  over  the  years  is 
that  control  by  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board  has  not  been  firm  enough, 
that  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  avoid  responsibility  by  pushing  off  on 
the  local  boards  power  which  a  central 
board  should  have  retained. 

Now,  with  the  realization  that  govern- 
ment is  criticized  no  matter  the  degree  of 
central  control,  the  desire  is  for  the  central 
board  to  take  charge  in  a  decisive  fashion. 
This  we  maintain  is  all  to  the  good. 

Another  contention  we  have  put  forward 
over  the  years  is  that  no  one  board  can 
be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the  position  of 
other  boards  and  of  the  Act  itself.  The 
Act  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
one  group.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us  and 
it  is  time  that  Mr.  Charles  Maclnnis  realizes 
this. 

We  express  these  sentiments  because  of 
information  that  Mr.  Maclnnis  and  his 
associates  are  launching  a  campaign  against 
passage  in  the  Legislature  of  the  amend- 
ments recently  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  approval  of  the  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly. 

If  we  read  the  minds  of  the  other  groups 
operating  under  the  Act,  they  will  not 
accept  this  open  defiance  by  the  hog  pro- 
ducers who  are  now  apparently  in  open 
defiance     of     everybody     and     everything. 
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When  we  learn  that  Mr.  John  Lenglet, 
assistant  Canadian  director  of  the  united 
packing  house  workers  of  America,  is  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Ontario  hog  producers  association,  we  can 
only  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  terror. 

It  seems  to  be  about  time  that  Mr. 
Maclnnis  should  realize  that  he  can't  fight 
government,  nor  can  he  go  on  ignoring  the 
viewpoint  of  other  marketing  boards  and 
other  farm  organizations.  The  Grower  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  give  Mr.  Maclnnis 
credit  for  many  fine  accomplishments. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  allow- 
ing zeal  to  overcome  sound  judgment.  He 
should  pause  for  refreshments  and  a  period 
of  calm  reflection. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read  the 
statement  that  was  carried  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Rural  Co-operator  on  February  23  from 
the  president  of  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Greer  is  a  man  who  has  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  because  he  has 
been  elected  for  his  third  term.  These  are 
Mr.  Greer's  words: 

The  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  has 
always  supported  the  producers'  right  to 
market  their  own  products  collectively  to 
give  greater  bargaining  power  in  competi- 
tion with  the  decreased  number  of  buyers, 
President  Gordon  Greer  said  last  week  in 
an  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  policy 
statement  on  the  hog  dispute. 

The  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  legislation  which 
farmers  now  have  to  use.  Under  usual 
marketing  conditions,  everyone  has  a  right 
to  opinions  on  how  products  should  be 
marketed.  But  the  muddle  of  facts  stirred 
up  by  the  current  controversy  over  hogs, 
leaves  many  things  to  be  desired.  The 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  is  fed 
up  with  this  situation  and  feels  that  all 
farm  marketing  is  jeopardized.  It  is  time 
to  straighten  out  the  problems. 

The  Ontario  legislation  gave  farmers  in 
this  province  the  best  marketing  legislation 
in  Canada.  The  legislation  is  supported  by 
all  political  parties,  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  farmers,  I  believe.  We  in  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  appre- 
ciate this  support. 

However,  we  recognize  that  since  the 
government  has  delegated  statutory  author- 
ity to  producer  groups  or  marketing  boards, 
the  government  is  still  responsible  to  the 
people  for  any  conditions  which  the  legis- 
lation creates  or  is  instrumental  in  creating. 


If  this  condition  should  be  detrimental 
to  the  farmer  or  the  consumer,  then  the 
government  is  bound  to  take  a  hand  in 
resolving  disputes  or  the  undesirable  con- 
dition. 

This  hog  controversy  and  confusion  is 
bad  for  farm  marketing.  It  must  be  and 
will  be  resolved  by  goodwill,  common 
sense  and  good  judgment.  These  qualities 
are  characteristic  of  farm  people,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  can  find  a 
way  to  a  better  overall  feeling  in  the  farm 
marketing  in  Ontario. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Gordon  Greer, 
president  of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Pretty  good  Tory,  pretty 
good   Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on 
and  read  to  hon.  members  from  the  farm 
union  brief  and  from  their  statements,  but 
I  think  I  have  presented  enough  evidence: 
From  the  farm  press;  the  old  Farmer's 
Advocate,  that  has  been  here  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember;  from  The  Grower;  from  the 
federation  of  agriculture,  the  senior  organiza- 
tion. 

And  I  know  that  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  have  confidence  in  this  government. 
The  farm  people  of  this  province  demon- 
strated their  confidence  in  this  government 
last  June  11.  Hon.  members  can  see  the 
evidence  of  that  confidence  in  this  House 
when  we  have  something  like  44  rural  mem- 
bers supporting  the  government  and  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  Opposition  are 
farm   members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  hon.  members  opposite,  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
confront  agriculture,  should  get  down  to  the 
basic  facts,  and  listen  to  what  the  farmers 
have  to  say.  They  should  not  be  steam- 
rollered into  voting  against  this  bill  because 
they  have  city  lawyers,  and  all  kinds  of 
non-farmers  standing  up  and  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  confidence  in 
this  government  and  in  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  farm  people 
endorsed  this  government.  I  know  when 
Bill  No.  86  is  passed  that  the  powers  of  this 
bill  will  never  be  abused.  Any  powers  that 
are  put  in  the  bill  will  be  there  to  protect 
the  farmers,  and  by  the  farmers  I  mean  the 
farmers  who  live  on  the  farm  and  who  work 
on   the  farm. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Bill  No.  86,  I  am  first  going  to 
read  some  comments  from  a  periodical  that 
I  think  may  be  safely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  responsible  and  respected  farm 
publications  circulated  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  refer  to  the  one  quoted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Elgin,  again  the  Farmer's 
Advocate. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  heard  that 
before. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Not  the  one  I  am  going 
to  quote. 

Mr.  Whicher:    What  date? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Reading  from  this 
editorial— the  same  one  used  by  the  hon. 
member   for   Elgin— it   says: 

We  ourselves  have  wondered  how  an 
organization  collecting  money  by  compul- 
sory fees  can  use  this  money  to  circulate 
fiery  propaganda.  Is  it  not  almost  similar 
to  the  government  using  tax  money  to 
publicize  party  politics?  The  question  of 
public  relations  is  tricky- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  wait 
for  10  minutes,  if  you  wish. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  people  are 
ready  to  listen  to  some  sound  information, 
I  will  proceed: 

The  question  of  public  relations  is  tricky, 
but  information  that  all  producers  are 
paying  to  disseminate  should  benefit  all, 
that  is  to  help  increase  sales  and  promote 
goodwill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  inflammatory  propaganda  like  this, 
without  the  courage  to  even  sign  or  add  the 
name  of  the  circulating  organization,  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  described  in  the 
editorial  I  am  reading.  This  is  inflammatory 
propaganda,  it  has  done  more  to  destroy  the 
cause  these  people  thought  they  were  helping 
than  any  other  thing  that  I  have  encountered 
over  the  last  two   or  three  weeks. 

The    Ontario    government— 

and  I  am  quoting  from  the  same  periodical, 

the   same   editorial- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  repeat. 
The    Ontario    government- 


Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  members  will 
realize  that  all  members  will  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  this  debate,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  members  realize  that  many  members  do 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  that  we 
will  get  along  a  lot  easier  and  faster  if  we 
allow  the  speakers  to  speak  without  interrup- 
tions and  interjections. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  repeat  once  more, 
because  it  makes  very  good  listening,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

The  Ontario  government  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  any  other  government  in  Canada 
and  probably  any  government  in  the 
United  States,  in  giving  farmers  such  wide 
powers  in  the  market  place.  Now,  like  any 
proud  father,  it  wants  to  be  sure  that  its 
brain-child  succeeds. 

But  to  some  officials  of  the  producers' 
organization,  this  fatherly  concern  looks 
like  interference.  "Hands  off,"  is  their 
cry.  They  are  glad  of  the  legislation,  but 
now  they  want  no  advice  or  suggestions 
from  the  government,  let  alone  control. 
This  is  an  issue  of  great  importance. 

What  do  we  expect  of  government?  Do 
we  want  the  government  to  take  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  our  problems  of  marketing? 
After  giving  us  the  legislation,  can  we 
expect  the  government  to  drop  its  interest 
the  first  time  we  say,  "hands  off"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
read  a  letter  from  the  Ontario  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  association  dated  as  recently 
as  March  25.     I  quote  the  last  paragraph: 

I  hope  you  have  noted  the  stand  we  have 
taken  on  farm  marketing  legislation.  Our 
association  stands  behind  the  Minister  100 
per  cent.  The  various  boards  need  strong 
supervision,  the  hog  people  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  legislation.  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  is  only  as 
strong  as  government  support  and  deter- 
mination to  make  it  work. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of 
farm  marketing,  I  quote  from  an  address  made 
a  little  over  two  years  ago.  The  comment 
from  the  address  is  simply  this: 

No  plan  will  succeed  unless  it  compre- 
hends the  interests  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  alike.  No  problem  is  inca- 
pable of  solution  where  men  of  goodwill 
are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  happy  and  proud 
to  say  that  I  made  those  observations  from  a 
public  platform  when  I  was  nominated  in  a 
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by-election  last  April  1958,  and  I  have  had 
little  or  no  difficulty  with  the  continuing 
support  of  those  who  elected  me  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  framework  in  which 
this  legislation  was  conceived,  this  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Act  will  be  admin- 
istered. Marketing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  science, 
it  is  the  art  of  bringing  buyers  and  sellers 
together.  Only  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  can  marketing  procedures 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  the  farmers'  money  for  fiery, 
inflammatory  propaganda  fails  to  serve  their 
own  best  interests.  Rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
widens  the  gap  between  reality  and  what 
should  be  the  goal  to  which  we,  as  the  gov- 
ernment, are  dedicated— orderly  marketing 
in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario  farmers.  The 
farmers  have  reposed  their  trust  in  this 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  support  this  govern- 
ment will  not  betray  this  trust. 

Bill  No.  86  is  designed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  has  to  vote 
for  it,  he  has  been  told  to. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  make  some  comments  on  this  partic- 
ular bill  before  us  this  evening,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  friends  in  the  gallery- 
people  who  are  watching  the  proceedings— 
that  we,  as  elected  members  from  the 
different  constituencies,  are  elected  by  the 
people  in  our  various  ridings  to  come  here 
as  their  representatives.  We  took  an  oath  of 
office  before  taking  our  seats  that  we  would 
exercise  our  duties  in  an  impartial  and  fear- 
less way,  that  we  would  have,  at  all  times, 
the  consideration  of  our  constituents  at  heart. 
It  does  grieve  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  did  my  hon.  friend 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance?  I  never  heard  that 
in  the   oath  of  allegiance  before. 

Mr.  Manley:  From  time  to  time,  it  does 
grieve  me,  to  see— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  new  one  to  me. 

Mr.  Manley:  It  grieves  me  from  time  to 
time,  when  something  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
comes  before   this   Legislature   and  we  have 


demonstrations,  as  we  had  when  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  Elliot  Lake  came  up,  and  again 
this  afternoon  and  this  evening  when  we  are 
dealing  with  this  very  important  subject, 
farm  marketing  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  this  Legislature 
appears,  to  the  people  in  the  galleries,  more 
like  a  school  house  than  it  does  as  a  provincial 
Legislature.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  that  parties  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
really  get  down  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
particular  business  that  is  before  them,  and 
pay  a  little  bit  more  attention  to  the  serious 
problems  that  are  confronting  the  people  at 
this  time.  In  that  way,  maybe  we  can  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  betterment  of  the  people 
generally. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  been  provoked  on  many  occasions  to  see 
the  operation  of  this  particular  Legislature, 
and  possibly  I  am  guilty  in  some  respects.  But 
nevertheless,  whenever  an  hon.  member  on 
either  side  of  the  House  rises  to  speak,  there 
is  not  enough  attention  given  to  him. 
Especially,  when  an  important  subject  comes 
up,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  put  his  point 
across. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  have  good  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  we  should 
have,  and  as  those  people  who  elect  us  want 
us  to  have,  then  I  think  we  must  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us.  And  it  is  with  that  sincerity,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mark  that,  I  say  to 
hon.  members.     Listen  to  that,  pay  attention. 

Mr.  Manley:  And  it  is  with  that  sincerity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  remind  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  he  is  as  guilty  as  any- 
one else  in  this  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  send  that  over  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  we  would  give  a  little  bit  more 
attention  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  we 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  work  that  we  are 
supposed  to  do,  in  what  is  to  go  into  the 
statute  books  of  this  province,  then  I  think 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  would  benefit 
a  whole  lot  more. 

Now,  getting  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Bill 
No.  86,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  this  evening,  to  both  the  speakers  of 
my  party  and  the  speakers  of  the  government. 
I  am  very  much  surprised  at  some  of  our 
hon.  friends  opposite,  men  who  are  engaged 
in    agriculture    when    they    are    out    of    the 
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House,  at  some  of  the  remarks  that  they  have 
made  in  relation  to  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  last  hon.  members  to  speak,  and  that 
is  the  hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin. 
The  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  did  make 
the  remark  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  bills 
that  would  benefit  the  farmers  of  this  prov- 
ince. He  made  some  reference,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  hog  producers.  I  do  say,  without  any 
hesitation  at  this  particular  time,  that  this 
bill— if  not  directly— is  indirectly  aimed  at  the 
hog  producers'  marketing  board  of  the  prov- 
ince at  the  present  time. 

Now,  in  saying  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
this  evening  that,  just  a  few  days  ago,  the 
hog  producers  of  this  province  gathered  at 
the  Royal  York  hotel  and  they  had  their 
annual  convention.  To  that  convention  came 
delegates  from  all  over  the  province  of 
Ontario,  every  county  was  represented.  Those 
matters  were  discussed  at  some  length,  there 
were  various  resolutions  passed  at  that  partic- 
ular meeting. 

When  it  came  to  the  election  of  officers, 
I  want  to  inform  the  House— any  hon.  mem- 
bers who  do  not  know,  and  people  through- 
out the  province  should  know— that  the 
present  and  former  chairman  or  president  of 
the  hog  producers'  association  of  this  province, 
and  the  president  of  the  hog  producers' 
marketing  board,  was  elected  unanimously 
at  that  meeting. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is 
an  indication  in  itself  that  the  hog  producers 
of  this  province  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
their  president,  in  the  man  who  headed  up 
the  marketing  of  hogs  in  this  province,  and 
they  saw  fit  to  re-elect  him. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  mention  this 
evening  about  propaganda  being  sent  out  from 
the  various  farm  groups  in  this  province.  I 
hate  to  see  it  branded  as  propaganda  because 
I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  particular  time,  is  that  there 
should  be  information  go  out  to  the  different 
supporters  in  the  different  farm  groups  to 
let  them  know  what  is  going  on.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  people  in  the  back  conces- 
sions who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  meetings  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere. 
They  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  their  different  marketing  boards 
and  their  associations,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  this  literature  go  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  hon.  member  in 
this  House  can  be  sincere  in  saying  that 
those  pamphlets  going  out  to  the  various 
members  of  the  organization  are  propaganda. 


I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  silly  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  propaganda. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  we  lack  in 
this  province,  I  think  there  should  be  more 
of  that  done,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  smooth  operating  marketing  plan  of 
any  kind  in  the  province,  then  we  have  to 
acquaint  our  members  on  just  what  the 
organization  and  the  marketing  board  is  doing 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  this  afternoon, 
first,  in  the  procedure  under  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  got  this  bill  underway.  I  have 
seen  on  other  occasions,  whenever  a  motion 
was  moved,  that  immediately  the  vote  was 
on  the  motion.  But  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
decided  otherwise,  he  made  a  new  rule  today 
as  he  makes  on  many  occasions,  and  he  said 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  full  debate.  I 
agree  that  a  debate  should  be  conducted 
on  an  important  issue  of  this  kind.  But  then, 
as  I  followed  along  with  the  discussion  this 
afternoon— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  His  people  tried  to  cut 
us  off.    Did  he  know  that? 

Mr.  Manley:  We  followed  the  discussion 
this  afternoon  and  it  grieved  me  a  bit  to  see 
the  hon.  members  on  the  government  side 
rise  and  express  opinions  that  this  is  the 
only  salvation  for  the  marketing  boards  across 
this  province.  And  the  reason  why,  and  the 
only  reason  why,  those  hon.  members  rose 
and  supported  this  bill  is  because  it  is  a 
bill  of  the  government. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight,  if  we  had 
a  free  vote  on  this  particular  bill,  how  many 
of  the  agricultural  hon.  members  on  that  side 
of  the  House  would  vote  for  this  bill?  I  have 
made  this  comment  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  sincere  in  making  it  tonight,  that  maybe 
our  democratic  government— and  we  like  to 
think  of  it  as  a  democratic  government— 
maybe  our  system  in  operation  in  this  demo- 
cratic Parliament  of  ours  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  I  think  that  it  is  not  right,  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  where  we  must  be 
whipped  into  party  form  and  party  lines,  and 
support  a  particular  bill  because  it  is  brought 
in  by  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Tell  us— when  did  the 
hon.  member  last  break  with  his  party? 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  not  breaking  with  my 
party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  did  he  last  break 
with  his  party? 

Mr.  Manley:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  if  you  will  let  me  continue,  someone  else 
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can  follow  me,  if  they  want  to  take  exception 
they  have  the  privilege  to  do  so.  But  I  want 
to  refer  now  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  North.  He  said  that  he  had  so 
many  occasions  to  speak  to  the  farmers  in  his 
area  and  not  one  was  opposed  to  this  Bill 
No.  86.  Well,  it  is  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  across  the 
other  parts  of  this  province  of  ours  today. 

And  if  I  might  go  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  very  many  years  ago  that  85  per  cent,  of 
our  population  was  producing  food  for  the 
residents  of  this  province.  But  the  situation 
has  entirely  changed  because  today  we  find 
only  about  15  per  cent,  producing  the  food 
that  is  required  by  our  citizens  in  the  prov- 
ince and  in  the  Dominion  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  could  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we 
have  such  a  small  group  that  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  agriculture 
today,  producing  the  food  for  the  citizens  of 
this  great  country,  could  it  be  that  that  seg- 
ment of  population  is  getting  so  small  that 
we  are  not  being  able  to  exercise  our  rights 
in  a  democratic  country  at  the  present  time? 

The  hon.  member  again,  if  I  may  get 
back  to  Middlesex  North,  mentioned  that  not 
one  of  his  farmers  was  opposed  to  Bill  No.  86. 

But  in  listening  to  the  discussions  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  heard  it 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  delegation  which 
came  down  today  from  the  hog  producers  of 
Grey-Bruce-Huron  to  wait  upon  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province.  They  were 
coming  down  500  strong,  to  oppose  Bill  No. 
86  and  put  their  brief  before  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

In  addition  to  that,  telegrams  came  from 
all  over  the  province.  There  were  other 
people  from  other  counties  wanting  to  join 
those  500  who  wanted  to  come  here  and  wait 
upon  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  today,  to  put 
across  their  objections  to  this  Bill  No.  86, 
but  they  were  given  the  assurance  that  there 
was  not  room  for  them  to  come. 

But  a  delegation  did  come,  and  they  waited 
upon  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this  afternoon. 
And  I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  just  how 
much  chance  they  had  to  present  their  brief. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence myself  of  coming  with  delegations  to 
the  office  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
sitting  with  him  and  with  the  cabinet.  Before 
the  spokesman  for  the  brief  would  get  under- 
way, the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  his  usual 
and  kindly  way,  would  say  to  them:  "Well 
now,  I  know  your  problem,  I  appreciate  you 
are  busy  men,  you  come  here,  you  are  doing 
a  tremendous  job,"  and  he  would  pat  them 


on  the  back  and  tell  them  to  go  back  home 
and  he  would  look  after  it. 

That  has  been  the  procedure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  That  is  the  reception  that  the 
delegation  from  Grey-Bruce- Huron  received 
this  afternoon.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
all  the  talking  and  the  men  who  made  this 
trip  to  his  office  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
present   their   brief   or   to    speak   on   it. 

But  I  have  a  copy  of  the  brief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  like  to  mention  at  the  present 
time  just  one  or  two  things  that  are  in  this 
brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  to  point  out  that 
I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  this  morning  with 
the  producers  or  the  representatives  from  Grey 
and  Bruce  and  that  area,  I  covered  fully 
everything  they  had  to  say.  I  have  their  brief 
here,  and  I  intend  to  speak  on  it  some  time 
tonight,  if  I  ever  get  the  opportunity.  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  what  he 
says  is  completely  unfounded. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  what  I  say  is  completely  un- 
founded. I  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
delegation  myself,  I  have  the  brief  before 
me,  and  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  this. 

The  hon.  members  across  rise  in  the  House 
and  they  say  all  farmers  are  in  complete 
accord  with  this  Bill  No.  86,  that  it  is  what 
they  want  and  what  they  require  if  they 
want  to  be  able  to  keep  their  marketing 
board  intact,  and  if  they  want  to  survive  in 
the  marketing  set-up  of  this  province.  But 
I  want  Jo  read  to  them  a  few  paragraphs, 
if  I  may,  which  deal  with  Bill  No.  86.  They 
read  as  follows: 

But  it  is  the  deep  concern  felt  by  all 
the  membership  of  our  Grey-Bruce-Huron 
hog  producers  respecting  Bill  No.  86  that 
worries  us,  sir. 

Having  made  a  careful  study  of  Bill 
No.  86  now  before  the  Ontario  legislative 
assembly,  we  consider  the  same  to  be  the 
most  dangerous,  restrictive,  autocratic  and 
mischievous  piece  of  legislation  which  flouts 
all  the  democratic  principles  of  freedom  of 
action,  ever  presented  to  the  Ontario  Par- 
liament.   It  is  definitely— 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  their  words— 

—it  is  definitely  a  direct  reversion  of  the 
principles  enunciated  and  declared  in  the 
original  Act,  which  gave  all  the  powers  to 
licence,      collect     fees,      provide     quotas, 
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establish  provisions  for  creation  of  market- 
ing boards  and  selling  agencies  as  provided 
for  and  defined  in  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

Those  are  the  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
delegation  that  came  from  Grey-Bruce-Huron, 
and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  other  groups  right 
across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  did  the  hon.  member 
not  come  around  and  listen  to  us?  You  hon. 
members  were  all  invited  but  never  showed 
up. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  be 
permitted,  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  more 
paragraphs  from  this  brief: 

Permit  it  to  be  said,  honourable  sir,— 
and  this  was  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
—that  we,  the  Grey-Bruce:Huron  hog 
producers,  deem  it  inconceivable  that  your 
government  which,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
political  parties,  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  the  most  reasonable,  comprehensive 
and  advanced  legislation  regulating  market- 
ing of  farm  products  on  the  American 
continent,  should  at  this  time  introduce 
needless,  restrictive,  dangerous  and  vicious 
amendments  that  can  possibly  nullify  the 
meaning,  intent  and  operation  of  the 
original  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  Bill  No.  86 
is  viewed  by  the  Grey-Bruce-Huron  hog 
producers  as  a  serious  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  organized 
agriculture  in  the  original  Act. 

Now,   Mr.   Speaker,— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
read  the  next   sentence? 

Mr.  Manley:  This  is  the  voice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  hog  producers  across  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  not 
going  to  read  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Manley:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
marketing  groups  across  this  province  are 
just  as  concerned— just  as  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker— as  the  hog  producers  of  this  prov- 
ince. And  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  the 
federation  of  agriculture  in  my  own  county, 
and  I  would  like  the  permission  of  the  House 
to  read  it  at  this  time.  I  received  this  in  my 
hotel  last  night: 

IT  WAS  DULY  MOVED  AND  SECONDED  AT 
A  FEDERATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  MEETING 
THAT    WE,    AS    DIRECTORS,    GO    ON    RECORD 


AS  BEING  OPPOSED  TO  BILL  NO.  86.  WE  FEEL 
THAT  THIS  BILL,  IF  ENFORCED,  WOULD  STOP 
FARMERS  FROM  CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING  ANY 
PRODUCE  THROUGH  THEIR  OWN  ELECTED 
BOARD  AND  TAKE  AWAY  FROM  FARM  PEOPLE 
THE  RIGHT  OF  THEIR  ELECTED  DIRECTIVE 
TO   WORK   IN   THEIR   BEST   INTERESTS. 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:    Who    signed   that? 

Mr.  Manley:  The  federation  of  agriculture 
from  the  county  of  Stormont.  It  is  a  tele- 
gram I  received  in  my  hotel  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
the  honour  of  sitting  on  the  cheese  producers' 
board  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  scheme  came  into  operation 
in  the  first  place.  I  remember  the  small 
factories  in  the  county  of  Stormont  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  where  I  went  with 
some  of  the  main  men  at  that  time  setting  up 
the    organization. 

I  remember  quite  well  the  difficulties  that 
the  producers  were  in  at  that  time.  I  remem- 
ber sitting  in  the  cold  curing  room  at  nights, 
talking  with  the  farmers  and  trying  to  discuss 
their  problems. 

We  decided  at  that  time  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  set  up  organization  in 
order  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  and  that  has 
gone  on.  We  have  made  progress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  made  great  progress. 

From  the  organizational  stage,  we  have 
got  into  the  position  that  we  now  have 
marketing  boards  selling  our  products  for  us. 
I  would  be  very  sad,  indeed,  if  we  put  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  at  this  particular 
time  that  would  take  away  from  the  farmers 
of  this  province  a  right  that  they  rightly 
deserve,  and  a  right  that  they  have  fought 
for  over  those  number  of  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member's 
organization  has  not  objected  to  this  bill.  We 
have  received  no  objection  from  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Manley:  It  could  affect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cheese  producers  as  well  as  every  other 
group. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  have  made  no  objec- 
tions, nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Manley:  Now,  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Wellington-Dufferin  did  make  a  statement 
about  Dr.  Monieson— I  believe  the  name  is— 
who  was  engaged  by  the  hog  producers  of 
this  province.  He  seemed  to  take  exception 
that  the  hog  producers  marketing  board,  or 
any  other  board,  could  spend  funds  to  hire 
someone  to  help  them  in  their  farm  opera- 
tions. 
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Well,  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come 
to  the  time  when  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  have  sufficient  ability,  sufficient 
energy  and  initiative,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  select  from  their  own  groups,  and 
their  own  commodity  groups,  men  who  can 
represent  them  in  their  different  marketing 
boards. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  is 
taking  the  democratic  right  away  from  the 
farm  men  and  the  marketing  boards  in  this 
province  today.  We  are  going  to  take  the 
rights  away  from  them  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  agency  set  up  by  this  govern- 
ment, the  farm  products  marketing  board. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  men  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  our  own  marketing  boards  that  are 
appointed  each  and  every  year  by  the  pro- 
ducers themselves. 

Now,  which  is  the  most  democratic  way, 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker— should  we  be  dictated 
to  and  should  we  operate  our  business  by  an 
appointed  body  by  a  government?  Or  should 
we  operate  with  our  own  appointees  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting?  Now  this  is  for  the 
hon.  Minister's  consideration. 

Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  going 
to  conclude  with  these  few  remarks,  I  want 
to  say  to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  ever  come  before  us  in 
this  Parliament,  or  in  the  ones  in  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  here.  I  think  that 
we  should  seriously  consider  what  is  before 
us  at  this  time,  and  by  all  means  we  should 
protect  the  farming  industry  of  this  province, 
because,  regardless  of  whether  many  think 
it  or  not,  this  is  still  the  basic  industry  not 
only  of  the  province  of  Ontario  but  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  is  time  that  we  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  or  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  we  do  not  have  any  farmers  in  this 
province  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Here  is  the  farmer  from 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  farmer  from 
Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  raised  the  matter,  I  will  begin  by  stating 
that  I  am  not  a  farmer,  and  furthermore, 
there  are  no  farmers  in  my  constituency.  As 
I  have  stated  to  some  hon.  members,  the 
biggest  land  owner  in  my  constituency  is  a 
man  with  a  40-foot  lot.  Everybody  else  has 
a  25-foot  lot,  except  the  people  with  18-foot 


lots.  I  will  state  that  right  now,  and  save 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  the  trouble  of  inter- 
rupting me  to  put  it  on  the  record. 

I  also  will  admit,  quite  freely,  that  I  am 
no  expert  on  farm  marketing  legislation. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  compulsory 
marketing  plans.  I  believe  they  are  sound, 
but  as  to  the  detail  of  administering  them, 
I  quite  admit  that  it  is  not  in  my  field. 

Under  normal  circumstances  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say  about  legislation  dealing  with 
farm  marketing.  But  this  bill  that  is  before 
us  this  evening,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  bill  with 
implications  that  extend  far  beyond  the  farm 
marketing  field. 

Because  of  those  implications,  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  rise  and  state  my  protest. 

This  bill  purports  to  establish  completely 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  in  place 
of  the  rule  of  law.  Whenever  that  principle 
is  established— I  do  not  care  if  it  is  in  the 
farm  field,  the  labour  field  or  any  other  field 
—I  protest  against  legislation  establishing  it. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill, 
they  have  been  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length  by  other  hon.  members— all  the  various 
provisions  whereby  the  farm  products  mar- 
keting board  is  going  to  interfere,  or  may 
interfere,  in  this  way,  that  way,  or  the  other 
way,  with  marketing  agencies. 

I  will  merely  refer  to  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  standing  there  clear  and  stark,  giving 
to  the  government  the  authority  to  move  in 
and  take  over  a  marketing  agency,  its  assets 
and  its  authority  for  any  reason  or  for  no 
reason  at  all.  There  is  no  limitation  on  this 
power  at  all,  or  on  any  of  the  other  powers 
that  are  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

I  submit  that  if  powers  of  this  kind  are 
necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  there 
should  be  a  very  clear  and  precise  definition 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
to  be  exercised.  There  is  no  such  definition 
here.  We  have  to  rely  entirely  on  the  good- 
will of  this  government  and  any  other  govern- 
ment that  follows  it,  that  they  will  not  abuse 
the  unlimited  powers  that  have  been  put  in 
their  hands. 

I  submit  that  that  is  not  the  democratic 
way  of  doing  things.  It  is  not  democratic  to 
give  unlimited  powers  to  any  group  of  people, 
no  matter  how  estimable  they  may  appear  to 
be. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
listening  to  the  defences  of  this  bill  that  were 
made  by  various  hon.  members  on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  farmers. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  All  farmers,  perhaps  some  of 
them  were,  I  do  not  know,  maybe  they  all 
were,  it  does  not  matter.  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  what  they  had  to  say,  but  they  were 
able  to  defend  this  bill  only  by  ignoring  it. 
What  they  said  does  not  relate  to  what 
is  in  the  bill  here  at  all. 

The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North,  for 
example,  outlined  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  it  sounded  very 
reasonable. 

But  I  would  call  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  if  this  bill  goes  into  a  court  to  be  inter- 
preted, the  court  will  not  call  him  in  to  ask 
him  what  the  intent  of  the  bill  is.  It  will 
read  what  is  written  down  here,  and  what  is 
written  down  here  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  what  he  was  saying. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  noticed  this  on  the 
labour  bill,  too.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
came  in  on  a  very  important  section  with  a 
very  reasonable  explanation  and  a  very  rea- 
sonable proposition.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  the  section  did  not  bear  it  out  at  all, 
and  now  we  get  the  same  thing  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  he  read  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  today, 
which  supports  my  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Toronto  Star—  I  did  not 
read  today's  editorial  but  I  read  an  earlier 
editorial— supported  the  case  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  made  in  the  Legislature.  But  unfor- 
tunately they,  like  he,  have  not  read  the 
section  that  we  were  dealing  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  him  to  read 
that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  section  that  will  be 
enacted  into  law,  if  anything  is  enacted  into 
law,  not  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Star  or 
any  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

To  get  back  to  the  bill  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, any  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  North,  or  any  other 
hon.  member  of  this  House,  will  not  be 
enacted  into  law.  What  will  be  enacted  into 
law  is  what  is  before  us  in  this  bill.  That 
will  become  the  law,  that  will  set  forth  the 
powers,  and  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
powers  set  forth  here,  the  powers  to  take 
over  a  local  board  or  marketing  agency. 

Other  hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the   House  have  indicated,  in  attempting 
to  defend  this  bill- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 


Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  pity  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  thinking  could  not  be  clari- 
fied. It  is  a  pity  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  read  the  legislation  that  is  presented 
to  this  House  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment, because  what  he  says  about  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  written  in  the 
bill. 

Other  hon.  members  over  there  have  put 
forward  the  proposition  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  an  eye  on  those  marketing  agencies. 
Now,  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  will  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  far  more  confidence 
in  the  farmers  of  this  province  than  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other 
side  apparently  have. 

I  think  the  farmers  of  this  province  are 
perfectly  capable  of  running  their  own  affairs 
without  Big  Brother  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders to  see  what  they  are  doing.  This  is 
what  this  bill  purports  to  do.  It  sets  up  Big 
Brother  in  the  form  of  a  board  whose  mem- 
bers all  hold  their  appointments  on  pleasure 
only,  who  can  be  replaced  in  toto  tomorrow 
if  the  government  sees  fit. 

This  board  is  to  look  over  their  shoulders, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  send  out  some  circular 
to  their  members  that  may  not  be  too  com- 
plimentary to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  or  heaven  knows 
what  might  be  considered  to  be  objectionable 
in  the  literature  they  send  out.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  defines  what  might 
be  considered  objectionable. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  none 
of  the  powers  set  forth  in  this  bill  would 
actually  have  to  be  exercised  in  order  to 
deprive  marketing  agencies  of  any  semblance 
of  independence.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
powers  exist  is  enough  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  a  marketing  agency.  The  fact 
that  an  agency  can  be  taken  over  for 
no  reason  at  all,  without  any  reason  being 
given— without  any  justification  having  to  be 
made  anywhere— is  in  itself  a  threat  which 
prudent  men  would  inevitably  be  conscious 
of.  They  have  no  way  of  knowing,  absolutely 
no  way  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  when 
they  might  be  offending,  until  some  day  the 
axe  falls. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right.  A  big  axe,  a 
Tory  axe. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  told  that  there  are 
some  things  that  are  wrong  with  some 
marketing  agencies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
true.  I  have  found  very  few  human  organiza- 
tions that  did  not  have  some  things  wrong 
with  them.    But  I  have  never  believed  that 
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the  way  to  cure  a  blemish  on  a  man's  head 
is  to  cut  his  head  off. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  we  will 
do  with  the  CCF  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  this  is  the  power  that  the 
government  asks,  a  power  that  does  not  stop 
short  of  cutting  the  head  off,  in  order  to 
clear  up  certain  difficulties  which  they  allege 
exist. 

I  heard  a  statement  from  somewhere  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  I  do  not  know  which 
hon.  Minister  made  it,  but  I  heard  a  state- 
ment that  implied  that  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Charles  Maclnnis  was  the  person  at 
whom  they  were  directing  this  bill;  and  one 
or  two  back  benchers  on  the  government  side 
implied  the  same   thing. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  hardly  know 
Mr.  Maclnnis.  I  have  met  him  once.  He 
impressed  me  as  quite  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  man,  but  I  agree  that  one  impression 
is  rather  an  inadequate  basis  on  which  to  form 
a  judgment.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  a 
real  fighter,  and  I  have  always  found  in  my 
experience  that  people  who  stand  up  and 
fight  sometimes  get  unpopular  in  various 
circles. 

I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  group 
of  people  who  are  dealing  with  the  meat 
packing  companies  of  this  country  would  be 
well  advised  to  have  a  fighter  on  their  side, 
because  otherwise  they  will  be  trampled  into 
the  dirt.  That  is  a  statement  that  can  be 
attested  to  by  a  generation  of  farmers  and  of 
wage  earners  in  this  province  and  in  this 
country. 

Some  people  view  it  with  alarm,  but  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  noted  that  the  hog 
producers  invited  Mr.  John  Lenglet  of  the 
united  packing  house  workers  of  America  to 
speak  to  some  meeting  they  are  holding  in  the 
near  future.  I  know  John  Lenglet  very  well. 
I  have  known  him  for  very  many  years,  and 
he  is  another  of  those  fighters  who  does  not 
mind  standing  up  to  Canada  Packers  or  any- 
body else  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

He  has  made  himself  unpopular  in  many 
circles,  but,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
men  like  John  Lenglet,  the  packing  house 
workers,  the  wage  earners  employed  in  the 
big  meat  packing  plants  of  this  country, 
are  infinitely  better  off  now  than  they  were  20 
years  ago— so  much  better  off  that  it  is  even 
futile  to   try   to   make   a   comparison. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  commendable  and 
encouraging  development  that  the  men  who 
on  the  farms  produce  the  hogs  are  apparently 


consulting  with,  or  at  any  rate  exchanging 
views  with,  the  men  who  process  the  hogs  in 
the  packing  plants.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
commendable  development.  I  hope  it  will 
continue.  I  am  sure  that  both  groups  will 
benefit  immeasurably  as  co-operation  grows. 

If  this  bill  is  in  fact  directed  against  the 
hog  producers,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  is  the  final  and  crowning  argument 
against  it.  Surely  we  do  not  bring  in  a  bill 
of  this  kind  to  deal  with  one  situation,  what- 
ever the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation 
may  be.  Surely  we  do  not  burn  down  the 
whole  house  in  order  to  fry  a  kipper. 

Yet,  because  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture apparently  is  mad  at  the  manager,  or 
whatever  his  title  is,  of  the  hog  marketing 
agency,  we  have  all  the  marketing  plans 
in  this  province  put  in  jeopardy,  all  of  them. 
None  is  safe  if  this  goes  through. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  never  read  the  bill 
either,  eh? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Apparently  he  has  not  read 
the  bill,  or  he  does  not  comprehend  it. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of 
Agriculture):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  that  I  have  an  open 
mind,  and  I  have  no  animosity  against  a 
single  farmer  or  farm  leader  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  deal  with  them  all  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that, 
Mr.    Speaker. 

Now,  I  would  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
would  also  use  an  open  mind  with  regard 
to  the  bill  that  he  has  placed  before  us, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  with  an 
open  mind,  reading  this  bill,  could  help  but 
be  opposed  to  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  hon.  Minister  has 
difficulties  and  problems  to  deal  with,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  intent  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North  is  very 
likely   quite   a  worthy   intent. 

All  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
is  that  he  bring  in  amendments  to  this  bill 
tiiat  will  make  it  conform  to  the  intent 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
North. 

If  he  did  that,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  any  fundamental  objection  in  principle 
to  the  bill.  We  may  want  to  look  at  indivi- 
dual clauses  and  so  on,  but  if  the  purpose  is, 
for  example,  to  provide  for  continuity  in  the 
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•event  that  a  plan  goes  bankrupt  or  is  voted 
out,  nobody  would  object  to  that. 

Rut  to  say  that  we  have  to  pass  legislation 
such  as  is  contained  in  section  1  of  this  bill 
in  order  to  achieve  that  purpose  is  absolutely 
fantastic.  Section  1  goes  so  much  beyond 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  North  that  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  treat  them  as  being  in  the  same 
category.  I  think  the  section  could  very 
well  be  cleaned  up  to  indicate  that  it  is 
limited  to  specific  types  of  situations.  If  it 
were,  then  the  principle  would  be  entirely 
different  and  we  would  have  no  objection. 

Rut  as  long  as  this  kind  of  bill,  with 
these  completely  unlimited,  undefined  powers 
stands  before  this  House,  we  certainly  have 
no  option  but  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  no  one,  farmer  or  other,  who  is 
concerned  about  democratic  government  and 
about  proper  limitations  of  power,  could  do 
anything  but  oppose  this  bill. 

As  I  see  it,  this  bill  is  the  farm  counter- 
part of  the  Smallwood  labour  legislation  that 
was  passed  in  Newfoundland  a  year  ago.  It 
contains  exactly  the  same  principle  of  arbitrary 
power  substituted  for  legal  process,  exactly 
the  same  principle.  I  was  dead  against  the 
Smallwood  labour  legislation,  I  am  dead 
against  this  bill,  and  I  will  be  dead  against 
any  kind  of  legislation  that  gives  to  anybody, 
I  do  not  care  who,  unlimited,  irresponsible 
power. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  remarks  to  this  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  members  from  the  gov- 
ernment side  of  the  House,  and  also  to  the 
remarks  of  my  hon.  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
hon.  members  of  the  CCF  party.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Speaker— being  a  farmer  myself,  and 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  farmer  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— I  might  say  I  do  not  know  any 
industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  is 
going  through  a  more  difficult  time  than  the 
farmers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  been  smeared.  We  have  been 
called  misfits  by  the  federal  government  at 
Ottawa.  We  are  told  that  there  are  too  many 
farmers  in  agriculture,  that  the  misfits  will 
have  to  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  here  this  afternoon  in  regard 
to  Rill  No.  86  on  second  reading,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  everybody's  business  when  it 
comes  to  the  agricultural  industry.  We  have 
on  these  marketing  boards  farmers  who 
represent    agriculture,    men    who    are    very 


capable,  as  capable  men  as  I  ever  spoke  to, 
or  ever  knew.  I  believe  that  they  can  look 
after  the  marketing  boards  themselves. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  read  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  that  he  is 
going  to  hand  back  these  marketing  plans— 
or  some  phases  of  it— back  to  the  producers 
and  let  them  have  more  control  over  the 
marketing  plans  themselves.  I  am  one  who 
is  in  favour  of  this,  I  do  not  know  any  other 
person  or  anyone  else  in  any  other  industry 
who  knows  more  about  the  agricultural  indus- 
try than  the  farmer. 

Now,  what  has  been  said  this  afternoon 
in  regard  to  Rill  No.  86?  I  think  it  has  been 
a  waste  of  time.  I  do  not  want  to  thresh 
over  all  that  has  been  said,  a  lot  of  my 
intended  remarks  have  been  said  before. 

I,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  time  of  this  Legislature.  Rut  I 
believe  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  is 
facing  the  agricultural  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince is  to  find  a  market  for  our  surplus  prod- 
ucts, instead  of  introducing  a  bill  in  this 
Legislature  to  control  the  assets  of  a  small 
marketing  plan  of  the  farmers. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  disgrace,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insult  the  farmers  by  suggesting  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  looking  after  their  assets 
—money  that  actually  belongs  to  them— and 
I  think  it  would  be  good  advice  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  take  that  bill  and 
throw  it  out  the  window. 

Let  the  farmers  look  after  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  will  iron  out  this  problem  of 
marketing  and  look  after  their  assets.  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  and  if  the  bill  is  passed,  I  am  going 
to  tell  this  House  that  the  government  will 
hear  a  lot  about  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  a  word  to  say. 
However,  coming  at  a  late  hour,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  anything  new. 

I  will  be  as  careful  as  I  can,  not  to  have 
too  much  repetition. 

Rut  first  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  supporting 
this  bill,  and  I  want  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  that  we  farm  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  are  not  rubber 
stamps,  that  this  bill  is  brought  here  on 
request.  The  request  is  from  our  people  for 
this  legislation,  to  protect  the  money  being 
collected  from  them  and  to  protect  their 
marketing  aims. 

Now,  if  hon.  members  have  been  following 
the  voting  of  the  marketing  Act,  these  last 
3  years,  they  will  know  that  they  have   all 
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been  voted  down.  And  they  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  without  a  question  of  doubt,  that  when 
the  hog  vote  comes  up  it  will  be  voted  down, 
the  people  expect  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  what  is  he  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Janes:  That  is  right.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  away  behind  times. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask 
the  speaker  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  moment,  please.  Will 
the  member  sit  down?  Are  you  prepared  to 
answer   a  question? 

Mr.  Janes:  No,  not  just  now.     Later  on. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  he  should  tell  us- 

Mr.  Janes:  No. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  he  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  just  today  the  fresh 
fruit  marketing  plan  was  turned  down— just 
today. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Manley:  Was  the  fresh  fruit  market- 
ing plan  voted  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  does  he  like  that? 
Would  he  like  the  particulars  of  the  vote? 
There  it  is,  right  there. 

Mr.  Manley:  Was  the  hog  producers'  mar- 
keting plan   voted   down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Manley:  Was  the  hog  producers'  mar- 
keting plan  voted  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  there  was  no  vote, 
we  have  to  have  another  vote. 

Mr.  Manley:  There  was  a  vote,  I  tell  you. 
There  were  two  votes. 

Mr.  Janes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  too  much  time  in  this  House,  now, 
and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  please  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  turkey  vote  was  voted  down.  The  egg  vote 
was  voted  down.  The  apple  vote  was,  the  fruit 
vote  was,  and  when  the  hog  vote  comes  up 
it  will  be  voted  down,  too,  unless  they  get 
some  legislation  to  protect  it. 

This  government  brought  in  this  farm 
legislation,   giving  tremendous  power  to  the 


farm  groups,  and  now  they  realize  that  they 
must  bring  in  legislation  to  control  some 
radical  people  in  those  farm  groups.  They 
have  allowed  these  groups  to  collect  money 
from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Radical,  is  it?  Why  does 
he  not  call  them  communists? 

Mr.  Janes:  No.  I  said  radicals  and  I  mean 
that  word. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  means  the— 

Mr.  Janes:  Please,  I  listened  to  the  hon. 
members  opposite  for  two  hours  this  after- 
noon, and  every  other  day  pretty  nearly  all 
week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    What? 

Mr.  Janes:  And  I  also  listened  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  who  knows  less  about 
farming  than  I  know  about  what  is  going 
on  in  Toronto.  And  I  suggest  that  he  keep 
to  his  own  bailiwick  when  he  is  making 
speeches. 

To  me  this  is  the  proper  legislation,  the  best 
legislation  we  have  had  in  years.  I  want 
to  assure  the  Opposition  hon.  members  that 
I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  farm 
legislation  and  the  farm  groups  and  farm 
marketing.  I  was  among  the  first  10  members 
who  met  in  Lambton  county  to  organize  the 
farmers. 

The  groups  were  operating  before  the 
federation  of  agriculture  came  in,  after  that 
we  joined  them,  and  we  are  still  carrying  on. 
There  are  only  3  or  4  of  those  10  left  now 
living,  but  I  have  been  supporting  them 
ever  since. 

Do  hon.  members  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  hon.  members  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  Parry) 
or  Elgin,  or  the  hon.  members  for  Middlesex 
South  (Mr.  Allen)  and  Middlesex  North,  or  all 
these  other  farm  hon.  members  here,  would 
do  anything  to  injure  the  farmer?  Stop  and 
think  about  it.  These  men  are  sincere,  they 
want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Janes:  And  I  might  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  House  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  type  of  legislation.  We  have 
been  working  for  a  week  on  The  Energy 
Act  and  the  energy  board.  It  is  the  same 
type  of  legislation,  it  is  putting  controls  on 
our  gas  and  oil  companies  and  our  gas 
distributing  companies,  controls  which  we 
must  have.  It  is  no  different  at  all.  We 
have  the  same  type  of  legislation  controlling 
the  municipalities. 
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It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  former 
Liberal  government  stepped  into  Windsor 
and  Essex  and  took  over  the  municipalities 
and  handled  them  for  years.  It  came  to  this 
present  government  to  release  them  as  we 
came  in.  So  this  is  not  new  type  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  old  legislation.  The  government 
must  use  it.  The  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility. They  must  step  in  and  use  that 
legislation. 

And  we  must  support  these  farm  marketing 
schemes,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by 
controlling  them,  and  seeing  that  they  do  not 
get  out  of  control  or  out  of  order.  Our  hon. 
friends  here  are  labour  men,  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  have  legislation  to  support 
labour.  Look  what  happened  up  in  Sudbury 
3  years  ago  when  we  saw  $1  million  dis- 
appear.   Stop  and  think  about  that. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    What? 

Mr.  Janes:  He  knows  what  happened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  do  not.    Does  he? 

Mr.  Janes:    I  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  $1  million?  Just  give 
us   some   documentation   to   that  wild   figure. 

Mr.  Janes:    He  can  give  lots  of  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  radical  state- 
ment.   He   should  be   controlled. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 
any  more  of  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
I  do  want  to  remind  the  Opposition  that  we 
have  as  many  sincere  farmers  and  as  many 
farm  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
as  they  have  in  their  whole  group  and  we  are 
working  for  the  good  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to 
add  after  such  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
important  bill.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the  hog  producers 
of  Ontario  were  so  well  satisfied  with  what 
was  being  done,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time,  and  do  a  lot  of 
advertising,  in  order  to  get  them  roused  up 
with  criticism  against  the  packers,  against  the 
truckers,  against  the  government  and  against 
everyone. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that,  when  that 
vote  was  held  on  July  25,  1958,  I  happened 
to  attend  some  of  the  local  meetings  which 
were  held  at  that  time;  and  there  were  a  great 
many  people  who  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Ontario  hog  producers  board  and 
agency  selling  at  that  time. 


And  it  was  only  because  many  people, 
including  hon.  members  of  the  government 
and  possibly  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
as  well,  who  did  not  want  that  legislation 
defeated  because  they  thought  it  might  have 
a  bad  effect  on  all  marketing  plans,  that  the 
vote  carried. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  that  were  made, 
and  the  meetings  that  were  held,  what  hap- 
pened? Sixty-eight  per  cent,  or  25,354 
producers,  out  of  a  total  of  78,994  names- 
less  than  one-third  of  the  producers— voted 
for  it.  Now  the  40  cents  a  hog  that  is  being 
collected,  is  being  collected  from  those  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  who  did  not  vote  at 
all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  27  per 
cent.? 

Mr.  Whitney:  Yes,  but  in  our  case  we  have 
an  audited  statement  from  the  Provincial 
Auditor  given  to  all  the  people. 

Hog  producers  came  to  me  and  they 
showed  me  their  annual  statements,  which 
showed  an  expenditure  of  between  $200,000 
and  $300,000  in  a  very  good  statement  from 
the  hog  producers'  board.  I  asked  "Well,  look, 
what  happened  to  the  remainder  of  the 
money,  40  cents  a  hog  on  3  million  hogs 
amounts  to  $1.2  million?"  They  had  no 
idea  at  all  that  there  was  that  much  money 
involved. 

One  would  question  whether  they  knew 
what  they  were  paying  their  agency.  Do  they 
know  what  they  are  paying  for  yards,  or  do 
they  not?  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or 
not,  but  from  the  answers  they  gave  to  my 
questions  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt 
about  that  very  matter. 

And  I  would  say  it  did  not  appear  on  the 
statement  that  was  shown  to  me,  and  I 
would  say  that  certainly  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  vegetable  growers  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin  men- 
tioned, and  other  farming  people,  want  Bill 
No.  86  passed,  because  they  want  to  protect 
all  marketing  plans,  they  do  not  want  to  see 
them  all  disposed  of,  just  because  of  the 
unpopularity  of  this  plan. 

And  I  feel  that  the  government  is  doing 
a  great  thing.  There  needs  to  be  no  coercion 
on  the  part  of  anyone  because  we  are  whole- 
heartedly behind  this,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  farmers  of  this  province  will  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  hon.  members  of  this 
government  for  passing  this  legislation, 
because  it  is  the  greatest  guarantee  they  could 
have,  to  protect  their  rights  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  represent  a  riding 
which  is  semi-agricultural,  and  I  am  not  read- 
ing an  editorial  from  any  farmers'  magazine 
or  any  Farmer's  Advocate,  or  any  farmers' 
paper.  I  am  reading,  though,  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  a  farmers'  group  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  shall  read  it  in  the  original  and 
then  translate  it  for  hon.  members.  It  is  from 
Verner,  Ontario,  and  says: 


Monsieur  Leo  Troy,   MPP, 
Edifice  du  Parlement, 
Toronto,   Ontario. 


Le  23  mars,  1960. 


Cher    Monsieur    Troy: 

Nous  avons  en  main  une  copie  du  fameux  Bill  86 
qui  viendrait  amender  la  Loi  de  la  mise  en  marche 
des  produits  agricoles  de  l'Ontario. 

Nous  constatons,  comme  beaucoup  d'autres  orga- 
nismes  agricoles  de  la  province,  que  cet  amendement 
enleve  d'une  facon  arbitraire,  aux  producteurs,  les 
pouvoirs  d'administration  autonomes  necessaires  a 
ceux-ci;  pouvoirs  qui  pourtant  sont  reconnus  aux 
industries  qui  ne  sont  pas  agricoles. 

Devons-nous  supposer  que  ce  nouvel  amendement 
nous  est  imposer  par  l'industrie  capitaliste  et  plus 
specialement  par  les  salaisons,  en  vue  de  leurs  con- 
troverses  aver  les  producteurs  de  pores? 

De  toute  facon,  nous  voulons  ici  exprimer  notre 
vive  opposition  a  cet  amendement  et  nous  vous 
demandons  de  faire  tout  en  votre  pouvoir  pour  que 
cette  loi  ne  soit  pas  meme  apportee  en  chambre  pour 
une  deuxieme  lecture.  S'il  y  a  abus  chez  certaines 
agences  de  ventes  agricoles,  il  y  aurait  certainement 
moyen  de  regler  ce  probleme  a  la  satisfaction  de  tous 
sans  proceder  d'une  facon  aussi  radicale. 

Nous   comptons  sur  votre   appuie   pour  cette   ques- 
tion  tres  importante  pour  tous  les   cultivateurs. 
Bien  a  vous, 
(signe) 

Ephrem  Poitras, 
Secretaire, 
L'Union  Catholique  des  cultivateurs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  from  Verner, 
Ontario,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agri- 
cultural district,  and  this  secretary  is  the 
secretary  of  the  union  of  Catholic  farmers 
of  northern  Ontario.     He  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Troy: 

We  have  in  hand  a  copy  of  the  famous  Bill  86 
which  would  amend  the  law  in  the  placing  in  the 
market  of  the  agriculture  products  of  Ontario. 

We  see,  as  many  other  agricultural  organizations 
in  the  province,  that  this  amendment  removes  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  to  the  producers,  the  autonomous 
powers  of  administration  necessary  to  them,  the 
powers,  which  in  the  main,  are  recognized  in  the 
industries    which    are    not    agricultural. 

Do  you  want  to  infer  that  this  amendment  is  to 
be  imposed  on  us  by  capitalistic  industry,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  processors,  in  view  of  their  controversy 
with  the  hog  producers? 

At  any  event,  we  wish  here  to  express  our  lively 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  we  ask  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  that  this  law  be  not  brought 
into  the  Chamber  for  second  reading. 

If  there  is  abuse  in  certain  agencies  of  agricultural 
sales,  there  is  certainly  a  means  of  regulating  this 
problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  without  proceeding 
in  such  a  radical  fashion. 

We  count  on   your  support   for   this   qviestion,   very 
important  to  all  Hie  farmers. 
All  the  best, 
(signed) 

Ephrem  Poitras, 
Secretary, 
Union  of   Catholic  farmers  of   Ontario. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  remarks  are  going 
to  be  brief,  but  I  do  want  to  rise  on  this 
particular  occasion.  This  marketing  scheme 
has  been  talked  about  for  considerable  time. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  to  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  the  farmers,  that  I  have  been 
quite  interested  in  marketing  schemes  over 
the  past  30  years.  And  I  want  to  go  back  to 
just  about  two  years  ago;  we  were  in  trouble 
here  with  marketing  schemes,  and  what  did 
our  government  do?  They  legalized  these 
marketing  plans,  do  not  forget  that. 

I  consider  that  we  have  a  problem  here, 
on  our  hands,  over  this  marketing  of  hogs, 
and  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  about  this. 
We  have  lost  all  respect  in  dealing  with 
people,  good  decent  people,  we  have  lost  that 
respect  of  co-operation,  dealing  with  our 
fellow  men,  let  us  consider  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  packers? 

Mr.  Parry:  Oh,  I  thank  God  we  have 
packers,  and  they  are  good  reputable  people. 
I  know  a  lot  of  big  business  people  and  they 
are  reputable  people.  But  the  part  I  do  not 
like  about  all  this  mudslinging  here  is  refer- 
ence to  "big  people."  We  need  big  industries. 
In  my  riding  we  have  some  large  industries 
as  we  have  all  over  this  whole  province.  We 
made  those  industries. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  another  word 
about  this  marketing  plan.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  plan  is  in  chaos  today.  If  there  is 
not  something  done  with  it,  it  is  going  to 
die  anyway.  We  will  resurrect  it  and  we 
will  put  this  into  shape  where  common  decent 
people  will  deal  with  it.  Imagine,  going 
out  and  making  the  threat  that  we  are  going 
to  process  and  build  a  packing  plant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Parry:  Why  not?  Why,  that  is  just 
childish.  We  would  go  broke  in  two  days. 
That  is  just  childish. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  He  gives  one  or  two  good 
speeches  a  year,  leave  him  alone. 

Mr.  Parry:  I  am  not  going  to  say  very 
much  more  on  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act.  I  will  tell  hon.  members  I  am  going 
to  support  it  100  per  cent.  There  is  just 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  some  of  the 
new  hon.  members  here.  I  have  been  in 
this  House  for  15  years,  and  I  am  going  to 
say  this  to  some  of  the  new  hon.  members. 
We  have  to  be  subjected  to  sitting  here  for 
3  hours. 
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I  hope  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  go  to  church,  that  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  I  hope  that  they  go  every  Sunday.  But 
how  often  would  they  attend  church  if  they 
had  to  listen  to  a  sermon  for  3  hours?  There 
would  not  be  one  left  there,  and  they  would 
not  even  be  there  when  they  took  up  the 
offering. 

I  am  giving  this  to  the  hon.  members  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  they  should  mark  what 
I  am  telling  them.  In  the  next  election  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  hon.  members  missing  in 
those  seats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  up  very  little  time  in 
this  House,  but  to  say  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  going  to  tell  me  what  I  should  do, 
I  think  I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as 
well  as  anyone  and  he  knows  how  I  am 
built.  I  have  had  my  little  private  arguments 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  with  some 
of  his  cabinet.  I  consider  that  my  respon- 
sibility and  I  try  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  I 
try  to  be  a  good  member  of  this  House,  but 
I  have  witnessed  enough  torture  in  this 
House  this  session  that  it  is  getting  pretty 
boresome.     I  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief.  I  also  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  I  am  in  a  very 
benevolent  humour  tonight.  I  do  not  want 
to  quarrel  with  anybody.  I  want  to  deal 
with  the  great  facts  that  are  implicit  in  this 
bill  and  in  our  policies,  and  I  expect  to  do 
it  very,  very  briefly. 

May  I  first  of  all  say  that  this  bill  relates 
to  all  marketing  plans  in  Ontario,  some  17 
of  them  dealing  with  some  33  commodities. 
I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  like  to  listen  to  their  speeches,  I  like 
to  gather  what  little  wisdom  I  can  from  what 
is  contained  in  what  they  say.  I  always 
like  to  do  that.  However,  I  was  disappointed 
in  this.  The  Opposition,  including  the  CCF 
Opposition,  have  founded  really  all  of  their 
remarks  upon  the  unfortunate  controversies 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  hog  marketing 
plan  and  among  the  hog  marketers  of 
Ontario. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  great  misfortune. 
I  think  it  is  altogether  too  bad.  I  cannot 
expect  anything  more  from  the  CCF  group 
because,  after  all,  dissent  and  controversy  and 
dissatisfaction  are  their  stock-in-trade.  But 
when  I  see  the  old  Liberal  party  crawling  into 
the  boat  with  them,  my  heart  bleeds.  Indeed, 
I  feel  very  badly  about  it. 

I  have  witnessed  very  many  changes  and 
very  many  statements  in  my  time.     Some  two 


or  three  years  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  made  a  statement  which  was 
calculated— he  discussed  it  with  me,  and  I 
will  say  that  it  was  calculated— to  create 
discussion.  His  statement  was  this,  that  he 
felt  that  he  should  consider,  and  the  govern- 
men  should  consider,  handing  to  the  farmer 
the  operation  of  all  these  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  what  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  have  said 
tonight.  Nobody  opposed  that  policy  more 
vociferously  than  did,  for  instance,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  I  read  his  speeches 
on  it  again  today.  I  got  his  speeches  and' 
I  read  them  over.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  proposed  some  two  or  three  years, 
ago  to  hand  over  to  the  farmers  the  absolute 
operation   without   government   interference — 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  but  now  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  taking  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  wrung  his  hands,  he  said  that 
was  deserting  the  farmers  at  a  time  when, 
they  needed  assistance. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  say  this.  Again 
I  want  to  avoid  controversy— I  am  essentially 
a  man  of  peace— but  I  must  admit  this,  that 
I  feel  constrained  to  draw  to  the  attention: 
of  the  House  the  extent  to  which  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  capable  of  boxing 
the  compass.  I  feel  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  good  government  that  I  should  so  do. 

At  the  time  that  proposal  was  made,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  was  white  with 
anger  at  the  fact  that  this  government  would 
wash  its  hands  of  the  farmer. 

May  I  say,  sir,  quite  seriously,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  complained 
bitterly,  and  the  words  he  used  were  really 
far  more  violent  than  the  words  he  used 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  very 
mild  today.  At  that  time,  there  was  an  elec- 
tion not  far  off,  and  he  was  counting  on  that 
to  help  him  win  an  agricultural  seat  or  two. 
But  he  never  even  came  within  a  cannon  shot 
distance  of  doing  it  anywhere. 

Actually  speaking,  when  we  made  that 
statement,  it  was  a  calculated  statement,  I 
must  admit.  It  was  a  calculated  statement 
at  the  time,  and  the  principal  opposition  came 
from  the  farm  groups  themselves.  The  farm 
groups  came  to  us  and  said  things  very  much 
like  these  words  here.  I  notice  this  is  made 
by  the  farmers'  union,  I  see  their  submission 
or  brief  here  that  is  dated  just  a  day  or  so 
ago.    They  say  that  at  their  recent  meeting' 
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the  Ontario  farmers  union  board  of  directors 
decided,  that  because  such  an  organization— 
that  is,  an  organization  that  was  capable 
of  guiding  farm  marketing  legislation  in 
Ontario  on  the  part  of  the  farmers— because 
such  an  organization  does  not  exist,  super- 
visory powers  should  be  given  to  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  until  such  times  as 
the  farmers  have  an  organization  capable 
of  carrying  out  this  function. 

These  people  generally  look  at  this  legis- 
lation and  support  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  farmers'  union  is 
opposed  to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  there  was  some 
talk  here  today  about  my  requesting  that 
the  great  farmers  from  the  Grey-Bruce  area 
who  came  down  here— and  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  in  a  moment— should  not  come  down 
with  500  people.  They  got  in  touch  with  me 
and  I  suggested  that  they  have  15  or  20 
people  come  down,  because  we  could  sit 
and  talk  and  we  could  discuss  the  issues. 

At  the  time  the  farmers'  union  came  here, 
they  had  several  hundred  people.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  get  them  into  the  accommo- 
dation we  had  here,  and  I  pointed  that  out 
to  them  that  that  was  a  very  considerable 
mistake. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  this,  but  I  will 
not  bother  the  House  with  it.  I  know  that  the 
hon.  members  opposite  surely  have  read  that 
brief  which  supports  the  proposals  which  we 
have  made,  on  every  line.  May  I  say  this 
to  those  who  have  any  lingering  doubts,  and 
I  think  after  hearing  the  addresses  opposite, 
anybody  who  had  any  doubts  at  all  would 
be  convinced  at  once  that  the  government's 
legislation  was  sound. 

It  is  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  now  since 
we  heard  identically  these  same  arguments  in 
relation  to  the  tobacco  growers.  It  is  only 
a  year  ago. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  belaboured  us  about  the 
tobacco  situation,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  waxed  to  white  heat  over  that  situation, 
and  he  belaboured  us  and  said  all  sorts  of 
things  about  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement  and 
upon  it  I  premise  this  prophecy. 

We  said  one  year  ago— and  this  was  dis- 
believed by  some  of  the  hon.  members  oppo- 
site—that the  tobacco  marketing  plan  would 
work,  and  that  it  would  be  the  best  possible 
achieved  anywhere.  Yet  I  am  able  to  come 
back   to    this    House    and    rise    in   this   place 


tonight  and  say  that  that  has  been   accom- 
plished. 

The  question  1  was  going  to  direct  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  was  this:  "How  is 
the  plan  working?"  I  got  this  question  in, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  tobacco  plan  was  a 
great  one.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
any  complaint  from  the  tobacco  growers 
about  this  legislation,  and  I  know  before 
I  ask  him  the  question  that  there  has  not 
been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
single  solitary  complaint  from  them,  nor  have 
we  received  a  complaint  regarding  any  other 
commodity  plan  in  this  province,  not  one  in 
connection  with  this. 

All  of  this  has  arisen,  I  may  say— and  I 
point  this  out  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce, 
how  easily  and  how  badly  he  may  be  misled 
about  these  things— all  of  the  arguments  are 
premised  upon  the  unfortunate  controversy 
that  has  grown  up  among  the  hog  producers 
of  this  province.    Now  I  want  to  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
helped  to  sow  the  dissension. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  but  wait  a  minute, 
sir,  I  am  on  better  ground  than  that.  A  year 
ago,  I  said  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  we  would  emerge  with  the  finest  tobacco 
marketing  plan  in  existence  anywhere,  and 
I  come  back  about  365  days  afterwards  and 
say  that  is  a  fact. 

I  am  going  to  be  bold  enough  to  say  this. 

I  think  that  a  year  from  now,  the  hog 
producers  will  be  on  the  rails  in  this  province, 
that  they  will  do  just  as  well,  and  that  their 
plan— which  is  the  first  province-wide  plan, 
fraught  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties— will  be 
successful  with  the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  honestly  and  earnestly  has  done 
everything  to  help  them.  I  prophesy  that 
plan  a  year  from  now  will  be  a  success. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
that  during— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  want  to  disap- 
point them,  I  would  hate  to  think  that  they 
would  want  to  live  on  the  controversies  and 
difficulties  of  others.  I  can  assure  them  that 
it  would  be  more  in  the  line  of  statesmanship 
on  their  part  instead  of  trying  to  drive  these 
good  people  apart,  and  to  widen  the  breaches 
and  cause  further  controversy,  if  they  would 
use  the  abilities  they  have  to  draw  these 
good  people  together.  They  should  help 
draw  them  together  as  we  drew  the  tobacco 
people  together,  in  spite  of  their  divisions 
and   their   differing  points   of   view,   into    an 
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organization  that  is  capable  and  is  doing 
great  things  for  the  farmers  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  out  just  one 
or  two  of  the  basic  problems  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  matter.  I  will  do  it  in  just 
a  moment  or  two. 

First  of  all,  as  I  say,  I  disliked  taking, 
for  instance,  one  plan,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  hog  plan  has  been  the  subject 
of  pretty  nearly  everything  that  has  been  said 
here  tonight. 

We  have  offered  every  possible  co-operation 
to  Mr.  Maclnnis  or  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  organization,  and  to  that  board 
on  countless  occasions,  and  I  do  again.  We 
are  out  to  "get"  nobody,  but  we  are  out  to 
unite  people.  We  are  out  to  make  these 
organizations  effective  in  the  face  of  very 
considerable  difficulties. 

Now  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friends,  the 
hog  producers'  plan  is  the  first  Ontario  wide 
produce  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  It 
deals  generally  with  all  of  the  area  of  Ontario 
south  of  the  French  River.  In  that  area  we 
have  very  great  differences  of  opinion,  very 
honestly  held  by  people. 

Today  I  had  visit  me,  I  would  say, 
about  as  fine  a  deputation  as  I  ever  talked  to 
—the  group  from  Huron,  Grey  and  Bruce. 
They  are  very  fine  gentlemen.  We  discussed 
the  problems  and  we  exchanged  our  views  in 
connection  with  the  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  this  out.  We  can  take  as  representative 
a  group  as  that  from  another  section  of  the 
province,  comparable  in  size,  and  we  will 
find  that  the  arguments  advanced  are  almost 
directly  contrary  to  some  of  the  theories  that 
these  good  people  express. 

Now  remember,  as  I  said  to  them  this 
morning,  Ontario  is  a  big  province,  and  in 
many  ways  it  is  a  difficult  province  to  govern 
because  of  the  diversity  of  viewpoint  that 
we  get  across  the  province. 

In  going  everywhere  I  found  this,  I  have 
talked  to  farm  meetings  and  I  say  this  in 
all  modesty.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has 
had  more  to  do  with  trying  to  work  out  in 
actual  operations,  from  the  grass  roots  level 
farm   marketing   plans,    than   I   have   myself. 

These  things  have  to  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  operation  of  a  plan  of  that  sort,  there 
has  to  be  within  the  membership— among  the 
people  affected— an  overwhelming  support  for 
the  plan.  I  think  that  is  one  thing.  Where 
there  are  substantial  minorities,  then  in  very 
many  ways  it  is  a  matter  of  wise  compromise 
and  wise  judgment  on  the  part  of  that  board. 


The  board  of  whatever  commodity  it  may 
be  should  be  open  to  wise  compromise,  to  a 
wise  recognition  of  the  points  of  view  of  the 
component  people  in  these  things.  That  is 
one  of  the  first  fundamentals  and  it  is 
practically  the  first  basis  which  must  be 
arrived  at.  Now  I  said  this  this  morning  and 
I  say  this  to  the  House  tonight,  there  are 
such  things  as  minorities  and  minorities  must 
receive  consideration. 

Mr.   Whicher:   Give   it  to  us  over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  give  it  to  the  hon. 
members  across.  We  are  very  nice  to  them— 
very  nice  indeed.  I  must  say  that  is  one  of 
the  things  I  do  not  want  to  vary  from. 
Although  I  want  to  get  into  things  contro- 
versial, I  do  go  out  of  my  way  to  be  nice 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition.  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  trying  to  convert 
them  to  the  things  that  are  sound  and  proper. 

However,  We  must  remember  that  in  a 
marketing  plan,  there  is  very  definite 
regimentation,  there  are  compulsory  things 
that  affect  the  rights  of  the  individual.  That 
makes  it  more  necessary,  in  marketing  plans, 
to  remember  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
situation  of  the  minority,  particularly  when 
it  is  a  substantial  minority. 

Now  that  is  basic,  and  no  government 
can  sit  here  and  say:  "Well,  here,  when 
across  the  province  we  have  the  divisions  and 
controversies,  in  relation  to  hog  marketing, 
we  can  turn  around  and  disregard  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  in  this  matter  who  are 
just  as  honest  in  their  viewpoint  as  other 
people  are." 

We  cannot  abandon  a  substantial  minority. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  about  which  I  have 
always    advised   these    marketing   boards. 

My  own  judgment  is  that,  because  there 
is  controversy  in  connection  with  this  one 
it  is  very  unfortunate.  I  say  this  because 
the  fact  that  there  is  controversy  in  this 
plan— and  it  has  raged  from  lawsuits  and  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  and  dissensions  up  to  the 
present  date— it  is  unquestionably  hurting 
other  marketing  plans  in  this  province. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  controversy 
influenced  the  decision  on  the  fresh  fruit 
marketing  plan,  which  was  rejected  here  just 
yesterday,  on  March  28.  I  think,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  thinks,  it  a  very 
good  plan,  and  I  think  why  it  was  rejected 
was  because  these  people  felt  that  they  did 
not  want  to  involve  themselves  in  the  con- 
troversies that  are  raging  in  the  other  matters. 

Now  I  want  to  do  everything  to— and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can— correct  that  situation. 
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Again,  as  I  said  here  a  short  time  ago, 
and  this  is  what  I  have  always  told  or  said 
to  farm  marketing  groups,  the  problem  that 
they  all  have  to  remember  is  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  problem.  This  is  almost 
always    the    case. 

In  the  hog  group,  if  we  go  back  in  time, 
we  will  find  there  have  been  almost  endless 
controversies  raging  between  the  packers  and 
the  producers.  I  come  from  Victoria  county, 
and  the  late  Stanley  McLean  came  from 
there.  I  knew  Mr.  McLean  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McLean  on  occasion  used 
to  speak  to  farm  organizations  up  there. 

I  was  at  one  meeting,  I  very  well  remem- 
ber, when  he  discussed  things  with  a  farm 
organization.  But  I  will  say  frankly  that  there 
was  nothing  that  Stanley  McLean  ever  said 
that  ever  went  over.  Never.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a  deep  controversy,  and  that 
controversy  with  the  packers  exists  down  to 
the  present  day. 

With  the  tobacco  growers— when  we  dealt 
with  them  some  two  or  three  years  ago— the 
whole  argument  centred  around  the  injustices 
that  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  producers 
by  the  processors,  the  tobacco  companies,  for 
a  period  of  time,  over  years. 

First  of  all,  a  marketing  group  has  to 
remember  that  the  processor  must  learn  that 
there  is  going  to  be  farm  marketing  in 
Ontario  and  they  have  to  accept  that— packers, 
tobacco  companies  or  canners  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  is  fundamental.  Indeed,  that 
was  one  of  the  first  approaches  we  have  made 
in  connection  with  these  plans,  to  tell  the 
processor  that  he  might  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  that  there  is  going  to  be  farm  market- 
ing in  this  province,  and  to  co-operate  and 
make  those  things  a  success.  I  say  that  is 
the  first  thing. 

However,  may  I  say  to  this  House  that 
there  is  another  side  to  that  point.  The  hog 
producers  cannot  conduct  business  in  the 
atmosphere  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 
They  have  to  remember  that  they  are  pro- 
ducers and  they  are  sellers.  There  is  not 
anything  to  be  gained  by  resurrecting  the 
ghost  of  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  Stanley  McLean 
or  anybody  else. 

Actually  speaking,  we  have  to  face  facts. 
They  are  sitting  there  as  people  who  are 
trustees  for  those  producers,  and  it  is  their 
job  to  sell  the  crop  under  the  best  conditions, 
and  under  conditions  which  are  going  to  meet 
with  the  requirement  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  province. 

Those  are  two  conditions. 

Now    then,    the    other    fundamental    that 


stems  from  that  is  this:  First  of  all,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  marketing  board,  has  something 
to  sell.  Anybody  who  has  something  to  sell, 
will  not  sell  it  if  they  literally  throw  it  at  the 
customer.  It  has  to  be  satisfactory,  and  meet 
competition.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  dealings 
with  some  of  the  provinces  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  coal  in  this  province. 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  problems  in 
that  matter  is  this;  the  United  States  interest 
will  cater  to  the  needs  of  our  people  up  here, 
and  they  will  grade  their  coal,  and  they  will 
do  all  sorts  of  things  which,  unfortunately  in 
other  producing  provinces,  they  just  do  not 
do.  We  cannot  take  a  whole  lot  of  ungraded 
coal  and  put  it  into  somebody's  cellar  and 
expect  the  housewife  to  be  very  pleased  with 
that. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  farm  market- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  person  who  is 
in  the  field  of  merchandising  has  to  look 
at  the  wishes  and  the  desires  of  the  purchaser. 
That  is  fundamental.  After  all,  the  producers 
have  something  to  sell,  and  they  must  adopt 
the  very  best  merchandising  methods  for  this 
reason:  There  is  not  any  high  board  fence 
around  our  producers  in  Ontario.  We  have 
very  excellent  producers  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  in  western  Canada.  If  our 
people  are  going  to  sell  their  produce  to  the 
people  who  want  to  buy,  they  will  have  to 
cater  to  needs,  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  market. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  converse  this  is 
true.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
tobacco  area.  Why,  of  course,  the  processors 
want  tobacco  because  that  is  the  way  their 
plants  are  run,  that  is  the  way  their  business 
is  run.  The  matter  of  importing  tobacco  into 
this  province  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  to  them 
at  all.  Therefore  they  want  to  buy,  and  it  is 
up  to  them  to  pay  the  best  prices  possible  to 
the  producers. 

Now  that  is  the  basis  of  these  plans,  and 
I  would  say  that  that  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  fact  that,  this  year,  the  tobacco 
growers  are  getting  between  56  and  57  cents 
a  pound  for  their  tobacco.  That  is  the 
principal  reason. 

That  is  also  true  of  the  processors  in  the 
hog  business.  We  are  facing— and  we  are 
going  to  face— more  severe  competition  in 
this  province  from  hogs  that  are  produced 
and  processed  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
hogs  that  are  produced  and  processed  in 
western  Canada,  particularly  with  the  facili- 
ties for  bringing  those  products  into  this 
greatest  market  area  in  Canada. 

Of    course,    the    advantage    lies   with    our 
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people  here.  Of  course,  the  advantage  lies 
with  hogs  that  are  produced  in  my  own  county, 
Victoria  county,  and  in  Waterloo  county  and 
in  Grey  county.  Of  course  it  is— provided  our 
producers  do  not  throw  away  the  advantage, 
and  after  all  the  margins  are  not  too  great. 
We  can  throw  away  those  things  and  we  can 
depress  prices. 

That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing.  Now 
what  is  our  purpose?  Our  purpose  is  this: 
There  is  no  government  that  has  done  any- 
thing comparable  to  what  we  have  done  in 
farm  marketing,  and  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  intention  of  backing  away 
from  the  problems,  we  are  going  to  make 
farm  marketing  work.  I  say,  we  are  going  to 
make  the  hog  marketing  plan  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  working  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  that  I  would  be 
more  impressed  with  what  he  says  if  he  were 
really  in  favour  of  this.  He  knows  he  is  not 
in  favour  of  any  compulsory  plan. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  am  not  in  favour  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  We  do  not  have  to  legislate 
for  market,  we  can  do  that  without  legisla- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right,  there  you 
are.  Here  is  an  hon.  member  who  is  totally 
and  fundamentally  opposed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  be  most  interested 
in  what  he  says,  but  the  point  of  view  is  that 
we  do  not  see  with  the  same  glasses  at  all. 
The  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  is 
opposed  to  compulsory  farm  marketing  in  any 
form,  and  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  am  opposed  to  poor  market- 
ing. I  am  not  opposed  to  good  marketing.  I 
like  good  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  might 
draw  him  aside  and  get  him  interested  away 
from  the  reactionary  views.  He  should  get 
him  away  from  the  reactionary  views  which 
are  certainly  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  once 
great  Liberal  party.  He  should  correct  some 
of  these  things.  He  should  not  have  any  of 
his  hon.  members  drag  on  the  wheels. 

After  all,  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion say:  "Why,  sure,  you  could  take  over  all 
the  assets  of  these  people,"  and  so  on,  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  things  that  can 
happen  in  this  regard. 


First  of  all,  supposing  in  the  hog  plan  there 
is  an  adverse  vote— and  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  members  that  is  a  very  real  possibility. 
It  would  not  be  an  adverse  vote  because  of 
the  principle.  Every  farmer  and  every 
producer  will  say  the  principle  is  good,  but 
what  he  would  vote  against  would  be  the 
methods  involved.  Would  they  expect  us  to 
stand  by  and  see  all  of  this  thing  go  into 
a  shambles?  Of  course  not.  If  that  happened, 
I  would  say  we  would  pick  up  the  bits  and 
pieces  and  with  the  farmers  we  would 
reconstruct  a  plan  that  would  work.  That  is 
what  this  legislation  does. 

These  things  could  happen,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  regarding  one 
of  these  plans,  this  possibility  came  up  in 
these  last  few  months.  What  if  the  officers 
and  members  of  a  marketing  plan  threw  up 
their  jobs,  what  would  he  do?  That  could 
have  happened  in  one  of  these  plans.  What 
would  he  do? 

Under  this  Act  we  could  take  that  plan  and 
we  could  nurture  it  along  until  the  difficulties 
were  removed  and  make  it  a  good  plan. 

Implicit  in  all  legislation  is  the  policy  and 
the  honesty  of  the  government  that  is  admin- 
istering it.  We  might  bring  in  a  plan,  for 
instance,  say,  loans  to  farmers.  The  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  could  say:  "You 
have  those  powers  but  you  do  not  need  to 
exercise  them.  You  never  exercise  them. 
You  will  not  make  any  loans,  it  is  only 
window-dressing."  After  all,  everything  is 
founded  upon  good  faith  and  so  is  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legisla- 
tion really  has  the  great  preponderance  of 
support  of  farm  organizations  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  listened  this  morning  to  the  good 
people  whom  I  mentioned.  They  have  some 
very  real  doubts  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  by  no  means  united  in  their  opinion. 
Certain  of  their  members  have  certain  views 
and  others  look  at  things  in  another  way.  The 
job,  of  course,  of  the  farm  organizations,  and 
ourselves,  it  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  find 
the  good  compromises  in  opinion.  On  that 
basis,  we  can  unite  people  together  until  we 
achieve  the  objectives  which  all  of  us  here 
in  this  House  have  in  mind. 

On  that  basis,  I  would  ask  that  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  would  withdraw 
that  motion,  that  they  would  say:  "Here,  we 
should  not  consider  this  matter  6  months 
from  now,  let  us  be  men  of  action  and  go  out 
and  do  it  now." 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  the  opportunity  to  summarize 
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the  position  that  we  have  taken,  I  can  do  so 
in  a  very  few  words. 

What  we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is,  in  many  respects,  a  classical 
demonstration  of  problems  that  exist.  But 
I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  not  tried  to  underscore 
some  of  the  principles  that  are  involved  in 
this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent  $100,000  of  money 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  investigate  the 
form  of  government  and  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  this  province,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half.  The  Gordon 
committee  established  one  or  two  basic  funda- 
mentals. The  elementary  principle  that  it 
did  establish  in  my  mind  is  the  supreme 
demonstration  that  this  Legislature  must  bear 
a  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Read  the  last  paragraph 
of  page  61. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  and  read  the 
middle  paragraph  of  page  60,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  reading  that  out  of  context. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  the  paragraph 
to  which  I  am  going  to  make  reference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  proposition  is  this, 
that  there  is  one  fatal  error  in  this  whole 
thing.  We  talk  about  history  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  talks  about  the  great  historical 
background  of  this  province,  and  it  is  great. 
But  he  forgets  that  we  were  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  on  the  basis  that  men  still  have 
the  capacity  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
and  their  own— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  born  equal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  forgetting.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  forgetting  here,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  simple  fact  is  that,  in  good  sound 
common  sense  and  philosophy,  men  are  social 
beings  and  have  a  right  to  organize,  and 
when  they  organize,  they  have  a  right  to  speak 
collectively.  That  is  all  the  producers  are 
doing. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  government  has  a 
responsibility,  in  the  common  good,  to  inter- 
fere if  the  common  good  is  jeopardized  by 
anything  that  such  an  organization  does.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  herein  is  the  fallacy.  This 
government  has  not  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  stand  up  and  say  what  it  is  going  to  do. 
Instead,  it  appoints  an  agency  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, the  farm  products  marketing  board,  to 


do  what  this  Legislature  and  the  government 
ought  to  do.  To  that  extent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  whole  legislation,  conceived  in  error, 
cannot  possibly  bring  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  attacking  the  original  Act  then. 
He  attacks  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  principle  involved 
and  a  fundamental  one,  and  I  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  it.  With  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  there  is  no  great 
disagreement.  Sure,  there  is  a  conflict. 
Certainly  we  are  negotiating.  Certainly  we 
have  to  overcome  it,  and  we  might  as  well 
say  that  we  are  all  desirous  of  producing 
harmony  and  goodwill  and  equality  and  fair- 
ness.    W7ith  all  that  we  agree. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  realize  the 
inconsistency.  This  legislation  does  not 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  carry  on  these 
negotiations,  but  an  appointed  board,  a  board 
that  does  not  have  an  elected  member  on  its 
staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  board  is  appointed 
under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  this  is  fundamental, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  not  a  new  board. 
Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  attacking 
the  whole  Act? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  not  grasped  the  fundamental  weakness, 
then  I  ask  that  he  attend  some  of  our  com- 
mittee meetings.  It  has  been  brought  up 
time  and  time  again  that  we  are  constantly 
passing  legislation  which  says,  in  effect,  "the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  do  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E,"  and  then,  in  F,  a  clause  is  added, 
"but  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-council  shall 
have  power  to  do  anything  it  may  deem 
advisable  to  implement  this  legislation." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  theory  of  govern- 
ment is  incorrect  and  wrong,  and  it  is  the  very 
theory  and  the  misconception  of  our  position 
that  has  underscored  the  legislation  we  are 
discussing   tonight. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  House  as  an  expert 
in  the  agricultural  industry.  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  I  only 
say  that,  for  the  world  of  me,  I  cannot  see 
how  legislation  which  ostensibly  and  in  all 
respects  is  contrary  to  everything  that  we 
have  been  told  by  the  Gordon  committee— by 
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all  that  we  have  talked  about  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  months- 
Mr.  Grossman:    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
How  can  it  be  effective  and  good? 

Mr.  Grossman:    Read  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  read  it  yourself. 
The  simple  proposition  is  that  this  government 
does  not  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  do 
the  things  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  old  Liberal  party  is 
always  good  for  this  basic  principle.  It  is 
certainly  to  our  credit  that,  in  complicated 
legislation  such  as  this,  we  are  the  party 
that  is  able  to  identify  this  real  weakness. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
hon.  members  opposite  is  that  they  fail  to 
appreciate  the  principles  that  are  involved. 
They  would  talk  about  settling  disputes. 
That  is  their  responsibility.  The  same  applies 
to  labour  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  certainly,  that  is 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  job.  But  he  is 
abrogating  his  responsibility  to  men  who  are 
not  responsible  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  is  as  clear 
as  one  and  one  are  two.  The  farm  products 
marketing  group  is  the  one  group  that  has 
authority  to  do  the  things  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  suggests,  and  not  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  But  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  is  an  emanation  of  this 
government  and  a  group  of  men  who  are  not 
elected  but  have  power  by  appointment. 

An  hon.  member:    And  not  farmers. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  the  essence  of  our  criticism.  Therein  lies 
real  liberalism  in  my  opinion  and  therein  lies 
the  real  weakness  of  this  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
solves  the  problems  of  the  hog  producers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  are  going  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  just  a 
moment.  I  do  not  see  how  this  government 
can  do  it  when  the  foundation  is  as  weak 
as  this  legislation  purports.  It  is  never  going 
to  get  to  first  base  if  delegates  to  others 
the  responsibility  that  it  should  assume.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is  doing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  sincere  about  this,, 
and  I  want  to  be  as  forceful  as  I  can,  because 
I  think  this  runs  through  all  modern  social 
legislation,    a    great    weakness. 

The  fact  is  that  we  fail  to  understand 
what  a  social  organization  is.  If  you  and  I 
organize  freely,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  add 
others  to  that  group,  we  derive  our  power- 
just  as  effectively  as  this  Legislature  does.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  an  organization.  It 
derives  its  power  from  the  people.  And  like- 
wise an  organization  of  producers,  developed 
and  created,  necessarily  derives  its  own  power 
from  amongst  its  own  members. 

Now,  the  only  limitation  on  that  is  the 
common  good.  The  government  bears  the 
responsibility  to  curtail  that  organization  if, 
in  the  common  good,  that  organization  is 
doing  certain  things  that  the  government 
deems  imprudent  or  unwise. 

But  essentially,  I  simply  come  back  to  the 
simple  proposition  that  I  am  making— that 
this  government  has  simply  misconceived  the 
signficance  of  the  Gordon  report,  and  has  mis- 
conceived the  significance  of  what  a  producer 
organization  should  do,  and  how  it  should 
function.  It  should  be  free  to  function  at  its 
will,  and  only  when  it  destroys  the  common 
good— or  at  least  acts  contrary  to  the  common 
good— should  the   government  intervene. 

But  then  the  intervention  should  be  at  the 
highest  level,  at  the  ministerial  and  cabinet 
level,  and  not  at  the  level  of  appointed  non- 
elective  hired  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  essence  of  our 
criticism.  I  can  put  it  no  clearer.  But  I  say 
we  are  right  in  principle,  and  if  we  are  right 
in  principle  we  have  every  right  and  duty  to' 
oppose  this  legislation,  which  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  for  the  good  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.. 
friend   a   question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  I  want  to  do  is  ask 
my  hon.  friend  a  question,  and  might  I  ask 
him   this? 

An  hon.  member:    Another  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  this.  Do  I  understand,  from  his 
statement  here,   that  he  is  in   favour  of  the 
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abolition    of    the    farm    products    marketing 
board?    Is  that  what  he  is  in  favour  of? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  that  what  he  said?  All 
right,   sir,  all  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  did 
was  refer  to  the  Gordon  committee  on  page 
60,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
read  out  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  I  can  say  is  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  would  never  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer,  that  Bill 
No.  86  be  not  now  read  a  second  time,  but 
be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day,  6  months 
hence. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  "aye." 

All  those  who  are  opposed  will  please  say 
<<        >> 
nay. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  better  do  that  busi- 
ness again,  I  do  not  want  to  see  his  hide 
nailed  to  the  fence,  sir. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  the  few  remaining  estimates  of 
The    Department    of    Public    Welfare. 

I  move  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  just  make  this  statement. 
I  should  have  made  it  before  the  House  went 
mto  committee  of  supply.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock  we  propose  to  deal  in 
committee  with  that  other  great  human  rights 
bill,  the  labour  bill.  I  thought  I  would  tell 
the   hon.   members  that. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

(continued) 

On  vote  1802: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  come  to  vote  1802,  I  was  going  to 
speak,  and  you  said  I  could  go  back  to  vote 
1801,  and  I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare    (Mr.    Cecile). 

I  want  to  thank  him  very  much— I  notice 
here  we  have  again  a  grant  for  the  service 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  legion,  and  also  a 
donation  for  the  Dominion  convention.  In 
regard  to  the  poppy  fund,  is  that  Poppy 
Incorporated?  The  one  on  the  poppy  fund, 
$1,200. 

I  notice  there  is  $80,000  allotted  to  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses.  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  think,  in  view  of  the  advance  in 
medical  science  with  some  people  living 
longer,  that  there  is  enough  money  in  that 
grant?  Naturally  their  work  will  be  in- 
creased greatly.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think 
the  amount  of  $80,000  is  enough? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Yes,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with 
that. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  was  a  point  that  we  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  out.  I 
noticed  everybody  ranged  far  afield  in  the 
discussions  on  this  particular  department's 
estimates. 

In  regard  to  portable  pensions,  I  want  again 
to  point  out  that  it  is  high  time  something 
is  done  about  that,  because  we  find  in  my 
particular  neck  of  the  woods,  at  least  in 
Nipissing,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  auto- 
mation in  the  railroads,  that  a  great  many 
men  are  losing  their  jobs. 

There  is  one,  I  notice  in  this  clipping, 
who  was  laid  off  on  72-hours'  notice,  after 
42  years  of  service  on  the  road.  His  wife 
says:  "You  would  think  a  big  company  like 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  have 
treated  Joe  better  than  they  did.  He  served 
them  faithfully  for  42  years  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  a  spotless  record." 


It  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  thing— quite 
ironical  in  this  day  and  age  when  people  are 
looking  for  security— that  the  pension  plan, 
which  is  the  twentieth-century  application 
of  security  should  be  denied  to  thousands 
of  people. 

These  fellows  lose  their  jobs  and  they 
cannot  get  work  anywhere  else.  They  are 
told  they  are  too  old. 

I  know  a  number  of  these  younger  men, 
particularly,  apply  to  various  companies  in 
my  own  riding.  "How  old  are  you?"  they  are 
asked.  "Are  you  41?  42?  No  use."  So  I 
do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

I  hope  then  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  see 
to  it  that  the  government  does  soon  put  in 
some  legislation  for  portable  pensions. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  mention. 
I  noticed  this  afternoon,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  there  was  mention  about  some- 
body having  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  so  on.  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  this  House  and  refer  to  the  death  recently 
of  Colonel  Thain  McDowell,  VC,  DSO,  who 
died  just  recently.  Forty-three  years  ago,  in 
1917,  he  won  the  VC  at  Vimy.  I  am  sure 
that  all  this  House  would  wish  to  extend 
condolences  to  the  family. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question, 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  this  department,  because 
I  happen  to  have  worked,  in  my  committee 
work,  with  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Windsor,  who  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  regarding 
the  work  with  this  department.  Really  and 
truly,  this  department  deserves  commenda- 
tion. I  do  like  to  give  commendation  and 
praise  when  it  is  worthy  and  deserving,  and 
this  is  one  department,  I  can  say,  where 
we   have   received  the   highest   co-operation. 

There  is  only  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  like  to  ask.  In  regard  to  the 
children's  aid  societies:  I  know  that  today 
quite  a  bit  of  work  is  done  by  the  various 
societies  with  preventive  care.  Now,  to  me 
it  would  seem  a  good  business  to  have  more 
done  regarding  preventive  care.  It  would  be 
good  for  the  municipality,  for  the  provincial 
government,  it  would  be  good  financially, 
morally,  and  socially  for  the  family.  I  do 
happen  to  know  there  was  a  brief  presented 
some  time  ago  to  the  government  in  regard 
to  this.  I  would  just  like  to  know  what  atti- 
tude the  department  is  taking  in  regard  to 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  hon.  member,  that  the  delegation 
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from  Windsor  was  in  to  see  me  just  about 
3  days  ago.  We  discussed  this  matter,  and 
we  have  understood  one  another  quite 
perfectly  that,  for  the  time  being  as  it 
stands  now,  the  amounts  which  are  given 
prove  quite  satisfactory.  I  think  they  are 
doing  the  job  quite  well  in  that  respect. 

As  the  hon.  member  will  know,  when  he 
looks  at  the  overall  picture,  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  costs  of  child  welfare  are  borne 
via  public  funds,  province  and  the  muni- 
cipality. This  is  a  matter  that  is  being 
looked  into  further,  and  we  have  discussed 
this  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Keeley  and  the 
others  who  were  in.  I  think  that  if  the 
hon.  member  should  happen  to  see  them 
he  will  find  that  we  have  come  to  complete 
agreement  on  what  is  to  be  done  and  what 
will  be  done  in  this  matter.  At  the  present 
time,  I  think  we  have  reached  a  satisfactory 
decision. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  once 
again  this  question  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
premium  that  has  to  be  paid  by  the  children's 
aid  society  after  April  1.  That  is,  they  must 
either  pay  the  $2.10  per  month  premium  or 
else  bear  the  risk  of  the  ill  health  of  their 
wards. 

Now,  at  the  time  he  answered  my  question 
some  few  days  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  said 
the  money  would  come  out  of  public  funds. 

I  would  still  take,  for  a  concrete  example, 
the  children's  aid  societies  in  Toronto.  If  they 
would  join  the  hospitalization  scheme,  it 
would  cost  them  approximately  $60,000  per 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  breakdown 
as  to  where  the  $60,000  is  going  to  come 
from. 

Hon.    Mr.    Cecile:    It    is    all    put    on    the 

per  diem  rate.  I  would  say  this,  that  it  is  a 
known  and  certified  fact— and  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it— during  1958, 
the  total  cost  for  hospital  care  for  all  societies 
was  about  $120,000.  This  was  set  up  on  the 
rate,  and  borne  about  90  per  cent,  by  the 
people  generally— that  is,  from  the  province 
and  the  municipalities.  Also,  the  insurance  as 
taken  in  1959  and  the  whole  cost  of  that  was 
$378,000.  So  I  am  asking  him  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  extra  cost  of  $60,000.  I 
see  where  some  will  come  from  grants,  from 
these  provincial  departments.  But  then  the 
balance  of  it  is  going  to  be  cast  back  upon 
the  municipality,  which  is  going  to  be 
reflected  in  the  rates  back  there. 

So,  in  other  words,  we  are  merely  throwing 


the  costs  back  directly  on  the  children's  aid 
societies  who  in  turn  go  to  the  municipality 
which  is  only  going  to  levy  higher  real  estate 
taxes  or  raise  the  money  from  some  other 
source. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
hon.  friend  at  all. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  In  con- 
nection with  the  children  who  are  in  institu- 
tions, I  appreciate  very  much  the  clarification 
that  the  hon.  Minister  gave  to  the  question 
previously,  that  these  children  are  not  wards 
of  the  government  but  are  wards  of  the 
various  charitable  organizations.  What  I  am 
concerned  with,  sir,  is  a  study  which  came 
out  recently,  which  had  been  done  by  the 
child  welfare  league  of  America. 

After  two  years'  study  of  13  child  care 
agencies  in  the  Metro  area,  they  found  that 
there  were  at  least  125  children  under  the  age 
of  6  who  are  now  in  institutions  and  should 
not  be  there.  They  also  found  that  some 
of  the  institutions  were  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  They  felt  there  was  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  in  these  institutions. 

They  urged  that  scholarships  for  graduate 
training  should  be  given,  and  I  think  they 
were  considering  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  They  urged  the  use  of 
more  staff  psychologists  and  the  establishment 
of  a  children's  institute  committee  to  set 
standards  and  provide  community-wide  plan- 
ning. 

I  think  this  is  of  particular  importance  to 
us,  because  we  just  have  to  look  back  a  year, 
and,  we  will  recall  the  situation  wherein  a 
number  of  young  children's  lives,  I  suggest, 
were  almost  threatened  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  Whitehaven. 

I  would  like  to  know,  since  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  giving  grants  to  these  organizations,  if 
he  is  also  demanding  that  they  have  certain 
standards.  Is  he  giving  them  encouragement 
through  some  kind  of  scholarship  grants,  so 
they  can  get  the  proper  kind  of  personnel? 
Is  he  demanding  that  they  have  the  proper 
kind  of  personnel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  hon.  friend's  point  is  very  well 
taken  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  why 
we  have  promoted  this  investigation,  the  head 
of  which  is,  as  we  know,  Miss  Touzel.  It  is 
a  fact-finding  matter,  I  am  sure,  and  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friend  that  it  will  deal  com- 
pletely with  it. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  all  of  the 
ramifications  will  be,  but  we  are  having  a 
very  good  look  at  that.     I  can  assure  him 
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that,  as  soon  as  we  know  exactly  what  the 
situation  is,  we  will  deal  with  it— I  hope  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  these  children  con- 
cerned, in  these  particular  homes  and  all 
over  Ontario. 

Vote  1802  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1803: 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  vote  1803,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  as  to  where 
the  day  nurseries  are  here  in  the  province. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  grant  to  this 
city  of  Toronto  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
most  of  the  money  he  has  in  the  estimates. 
Are  there  many  other  cities  besides  Toronto 
that  have  the  day  nurseries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  have  the  total  number 
of  day  nurseries,  they  would  be  27.  I  have 
here  Beamsville,  Brantford,  Deep  River, 
Hamilton,  Oshawa,  Ottawa,  Peterborough, 
St.  Catharines,  Strathroy,  the  township  of 
Tisdale,  and  the  township  of  York. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  understand  Toronto  gets 
nearly  $226,000  from  the  department.  Is 
that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  In  other  words,  we  get  a  good 
part  of  the  grant.  I  think  Toronto  spends 
about  $250,000  altogether  and  I  would  say 
that  nearly  all  of  the  money  is  from  the 
department.  In  other  words  the  province,  in 
the  case  of  Toronto,  subsidizes  almost  the 
entire  budget  for  day  nurseries  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  well,  Toronto  pays 
50  per  cent,  and  we  pay  50  per  cent.  It  is 
open  to  any  municipality  in  the  province. 

Votes  1803  and  1804  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1805: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  vote  1805,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  two  questions.  The  first  is  with  respect 
to  the  clause  in  regard  to  rent.  As  I  under- 
stand under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act,  there  is  a  maximum  of  $50  which  will 
be  given  to  a  family  to  help  them  with  rent. 

But  there  is  a  certain  qualification  with 
respect  to  this,  that  they  get  $17  and  then 
they  get  $3  for  every  other  room.  Has  this 
been  changed?  I  ask  because  it  would  mean 
they  would  have  to  have  12  rooms  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  amount.  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  people  applying  would  not  have  12 
rooms. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  information  is  that 
it  is  now  on  a  variable  scale,  and  with  the 
new  regulations  we  are  making  some  adjust- 
ments into  that,  and  they  are  coming  into 
force  very  soon,  and  there  will  be  some 
changes  which  would  be  quite  substantial. 
I  would  not  like  to  tell  exactly  what  the 
situation  will  be,  but  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend   that   that  is   on  the  way  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  next  question,  sir,  is 
with  respect  to  welfare  grants  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

I  find  that  between  1947  and  1958,  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rise  in  grants 
certainly  were  not  parallel  in  any  way.  Grants 
for  a  head  with  6  or  more  dependents  went 
up  in  that  time  by  2.9  per  cent.;  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  in  that  time  by  50.8  per  cent. 
Now  I  ask  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
make  changes  with  respect  to  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  to  increase  this, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  adequate  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Could  I  also  inquire  at  this  time,  when 
is  the  hon  Minister  going  to  have  these  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  new  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act?  He  brought  the  Act  in 
about  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  information  is  that 
they  are  now  prepared,  and  therefore  studied, 
and  now  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
board  and  should  come  into  effect  very  soon. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  particular 
section,  may  I  touch  on  refugees,  because  I 
notice  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
Ottawa,  prompted  by  a  group  in  the  area 
which  is  bringing  in  the  refugees.  I  am 
certainly  sure  that  every  hon.  member  in  the 
House,  and  everybody  through  the  country, 
appreciate  just  what  the  hon.  Minister  is 
doing,  and  I  hope  that  that  particular  field 
can  be  broadened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend  that,  after  the  discussion  of  today,  I 
am  glad  to  turn  to  human  beings  and  look 
after  them. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just 
one  question  that  I  think  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dovercourt  asked,  and  it  was  not 
quite  answered.  It  concerned  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  going  to  be  paid  on  the 
welfare  grants.  For  example,  I  believe  the 
unemployed  employables  that  receive  grants 
from  this  department  receive,  at  the  highest, 
$48.36  per  month,  which  is  way  out  of  line 
for  what   it   costs   to   live   these   davs.      Has 
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there  been  any  consideration  given  that  this 
amount  would  be  increased?  It  is  extremely 
low. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  quite  appreciate 
that.  But  there  again,  I  do  not  know  how 
substantial  it  will  be.  However,  under  the 
new  regulations,  there  will  be  some  adjust- 
ments made  which  I  hope  can  cope  completely 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Well,  the  hon. 
member  knows  those  difficulties,  and  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  assure  him  of  is  that  we 
will  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  what  is  at 
our  disposition  at  this  time. 

Vote  1805  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1806: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  that  I 
think  comes  more  properly  under  vote  1805? 
It  is  simply  this:  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
Minister  pays  old  age  assistance  to  a  wid- 
ower. Excuse  me,  I  was  looking  for  the 
specific  illustration,  and  I  do  not  have  it 
before  me  and  I  may  grope  for  a  moment, 
but  he  pays,  as  between  a  husband  and  a 
wife— well,  the  situation  which  arose  was 
this— does  he  assist  a  family  that  consists  of 
father  and  a  daughter,  wherein  the  father  is 
actually  supporting  the  daughter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  does?  Well,  the 
information  I  had  was  that  he  does  not  in 
that  instance.  He  assists  in  a  husband  and  wife 
case;  not  a  father  and  daughter  where  the 
mother  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  we  treat  the  father 
the  same  way  as  we  treat  the  mother,  pro- 
viding he  is  not  working  and  unemployable. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  suppose  the  daughter 
was  actually  the  support  of  the  father,  would 
he  pay  in  that  event?  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
get  it  across  this  time,  I  will  talk  to  him 
privately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  the  income  of  the 
household  would  be  the  governing  factor  in 
that  case.     Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Of  the  household? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  my  hon.  friend,  how- 
ever, has  any  case  of  that  kind,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  would  send  it 
over. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  extend  appre- 


ciation for  the  assistance  given  to  the  city  of 
Windsor  in  the  establishment  of  the  home 
for  the  aged  which  is  under  construction  as 
of  now.  Now,  the  second  point  is,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  there  has  been  any  com- 
mittee set  up  for  the  study  of  aging.  Is  there 
any  committee,  because  I  notice  that  the— 
there  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  we  have,  I  think, 
maybe  the  finest  not  only  in  Ontario, 
but  I  would  say,  indeed,  in  North  America 
and  possibly  I  would  think,  of  the  whole 
world.  I  would  invite  the  hon.  gentle- 
men here  to  visit  it  at  any  time.  It  forms 
part  of  Lambert  Lodge  here  in  Toronto,  and 
we  have  the  best  of  medical  science. 

I  think  we  have  inaugurated  something 
that  is  quite  worthwhile  and  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  should  make  it  a 
point  to  go  and  visit  them. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  answer, 
because  I  see  that  he  is  ahead  of  the  state 
of  Michigan  because  they  are  only  starting 
to  set  up  a  committee  now. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  We  are 
great  people. 

Mr.  Newman:  So  are  we. 

Mr.  Troy:  I,  too,  want  to  join  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  in  congratulating  and 
thanking  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment, particularly  Mr.  Ludlow  and  also  Dr. 
Stewart,  I  think  it  was,  who  spoke  on  geri- 
atrics. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Deputy 
Minister  for  the  co-operation  that  I  have 
received. 

Now,  we  in  Nipissing  have  two  homes  for 
the  aged.  One  is  already  under  construction 
at  North  Bay,  and  I  understand  the  one  in 
Sturgeon  Falls  will  soon  be  on  the  rails,  too. 
I  did  not  get  what  the  answer  was  to  my 
remark  about  the  refugees;  I  hope  there  are 
no  political  overtones  because  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  said,  during 
his  first  appearance  on  his  estimates,  that  he 
was  playing  politics  for  only  4  weeks  of  one 
period  of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Quite  right.  That  is 
providing  I  have  any  opponent. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  just  one  question  I 
want  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  hon.  Minister  in 
his  opening  remarks  the  other  day.  He 
talked  about  the  committee  he  has  for  old 
people,  where  they  were  making  a  study  as 
to  how  they  aged,  and  the  reports  were  being 
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supplied  to  doctors.  Would  there  be  any 
opportunity  for  the  hon.  members  to  get  a 
copy  of  those  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  would  be  very  glad, 
upon  request,  to  give  them  to  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  1806,  the  hon.  Minister 
may  recall  that  last  November  there  was  a 
rather  disturbing  incident  in  the  home  for  the 
aged  in  Sudbury,  the  dismissal  of  one  of  the 
inmates,  followed  by  an  investigation. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details 
of  that,  but  I  thought  a  very  appropriate 
point  was  raised,  subsequently,  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Sudbury  Star.  Perhaps  I  could  just 
read  this  one  paragraph: 

The  time  would  appear  to  be  opportune 
for  the  Ontario  government  and  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  initiated  at  Sudbury  and  district 
home  for  the  aged.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  spell  out,  in  more  detail,  the  power  and 
the  authority  of  boards  of  management  and 
superintendents  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  residents  in  the 
homes  for  the  aged. 

Has  the  department  given  any  considera- 
tion to  laying  down,  in  somewhat  clearer 
terms,  what  the  rights  of  boards  and  super- 
intendents are?  In  this  instance  it  was  the 
action  of  the  superintendent  which  infringed 
on  the  rights  of  a  person  who  had  gone  into 
this   institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
been  done  very  thoroughly  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  brand  new  board,  and  it 
consists  of  5  people,  4  of  whom  are  elected 
representatives  of  the  municipality  surround- 
ing the  area. 

They  visited  with  me  very  recently,  and 
we  schooled  them  as  much  as  we  could  on 
the  matters  of  their  responsibility  and  their 
duties.  I  understand  that  the  home  is 
presently  in  very  good  working  order,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  high  hopes 
of  believing  that  everything  is  in  perfect 
order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  missed  part  of  the  point 
that  was  in  my  mind.  As  I  read  this  editorial, 
it  seemed  to  me  they  had  a  point  in  seeking 
some  spelling  out  of  general  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  would  apply  to  all  homes  of  the 
aged.  So  that  this  kind  of  occurrence  might 
not  turn  up  in  another  one.  Has  the  depart- 
ment done  that,  or  considered  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Those  are  spelled  out  in 
the  regulations  and  in  the  Act,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  what  are  their  duties  and 
what  are  their  privileges  and  their  obligations. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  quite 
cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  will  be  more  so 
gradually,  as  they  go  along. 

In  other  words,  the  main  spelling  of  it  is 
that  the  superintendent  is  only  the  super- 
intendent of  the  home  and  is  not  running  the 
home. 

Vote   1806  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1807: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regards  to  deserting  husbands, 
I  understand  the  wife,  mother,  or  mother-in- 
law  has  to  lay  a  charge  of  desertion  before 
they  can  qualify  for  the  allowance. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  change  here.  I  think  someone  here  in 
the  department  should  be  able  to  lay  the 
charge  for  this  reason. 

Where  there  is  a  case  of  desertion,  there 
is  always  a  chance  of  reconciliation,  and 
where  the  wife  has  to  lay  the  charge  it 
certainly  would  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of    settling   the    couple's    difficulties. 

I  think  if  the  charge  has  to  be  laid,  it 
should  be  laid  by  one  of  the  department's 
investigators  or  someone  other  than  the  wife 
or  a  relative.  If  that  is  the  case,  has  any 
consideration  been  given  to  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  As  stated  by  my  good  hon. 
friend,  who  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  anybody 
can  lay  the  charge— even  him.  But  I  would 
have  great  hesitation  if  any  member  of  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
should  lay  a  charge  on  that.  The  municipality 
can  lay  a  charge,  anybody  can  lay  a  charge, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  my  hon.  friend 
knows  of  any  case  of  that  kind,  he  would  find 
it  in  his  heart  today  to  lay  a  charge  of  that 
description. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well  now,  that  is  the  case 
because  I  know  of  a  deserted  wife  who  has 
had  to  wait  for  some  time,  and  has  been  put 
under  some  stress  because  she  would  not 
lay  the  charge.  I  know  that  we  had  to  dig 
around  and  try  to  get  some  assistance  from 
some  groups,  other  than  the  welfare  depart- 
ment because  she  did  not  want  to  lay  the 
charge.  Neither  would  her  mother,  who  did 
not  have  anything  to  hand  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  put 
into  that  position,  because  there  is  a  chance 
of  reconciliation,  and  if  the  wife  has  to  lay 
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the  charge  before  she  can  qualify  for  assist- 
ance, it  puts  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
good  reconciliation. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  one  of  the 
back  benchers  on  our  side  of  the  House  has 
an  opportunity  to  say  anything  on  the  ques- 
tion of  estimates  in  any  of  the  departments. 

But  on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  I  feel  compelled,  sir,  with 
your  permission,  to  rise  and  say  that  we  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  members  of  this 
party  on  our  side  as  well  as  the  hon.  members 
over  there,  I  am  sure  will  agree  that  the 
graciousness  which  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  way  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
tonight,  and  previously,  has  dealt  with  his 
estimates,  and  with  the  matters  concerning 
his  department,  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
consideration  and  the  graciousness  that  exists 
entirely  through  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

May  I  say,  sir,  on  behalf  of  my  hon.  friend 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts),  and 
the  hon.  members  from  the  London  area  that 
we  find,  right  down  through  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare— from  the  Deputy  Minister 
right  down  the  line— that  everyone  who  has 
a  problem,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
have  problems  in  this  day  and  age  in  which 
we  live,  who  have  not  fared  as  well  as 
others,  that  they  are  given  the  greatest  con- 
sideration and  the  kindest  help  that  can  be 
imagined    by    anyone. 

And  I  certainly  appreciate,  and  want  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  Band,  and  all  of  his 
associates— even  to  our  local  manager,  Mr. 
Chowen  of  London— to  know  that  we  really 
appreciate  the  work  that  they  are  doing. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  vote  1807,  item  No.  6,  which  has  to 
do  with  medical  services,  I  think  it  is  perti- 
nent that  we  should  take  a  bit  of  a  look  at 
this.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  just  read 
very   briefly   this   statement   regarding   it. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
public  accounts  of  this  particular  department 
of  the  federal  government.  I  note  that,  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1951,  the  federal 
government  provided  $103,169  million  to 
supplement  provincial  expenditures  on  the 
federal  old  age  pension  scheme.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1958,  we  find  that  the  contribution  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  has  been  reduced 
to  $47.97  million  for  all  the  federal-provincial 
welfare  programme. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  government,  in 


introducing  the  earmarked  taxes  plan,  based 
on  a  3-3-3  formula  has,  in  effect,  reimbursed 
their  coffers  to  the  extent  of  over  $55  million. 

All  of  us  make  contributions  to  the  special 
fund  for  that  so-called  social  security  plan 
for  persons  70  years  of  age  and  over,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Now,  I  know  that,  up  to  the  year  1952, 
Ottawa  paid  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
providing  old  age  pensions  and  allowances 
for  the  blind. 

Yet,  when  they  were  relieved  of  the 
necessity  to  use  money  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  for  persons  70  years  and  over, 
they  agreed  to  supplement  their  old  age 
assistance  programme  only  in  the  amount 
of  50  per  cent.  The  provinces,  of  course,  are 
required  to  administer  this  programme  at 
their  own  expense,  and  also  to  meet  the 
total  cost  for  medical  services  to  the  patient, 
to  the  recipient. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  participation  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  support  of  mothers' 
allowances.  The  provinces'  own  tax  resources 
provide  the  total  sum  for  this  programme 
which,  in  Ontario's  case,  is  a  $12  million  bill. 

I  have  also  wondered,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
the  federal  government  has  not  recognized  the 
costs  of  medical  services  in  the  sharing  pro- 
grammes. I  see  that  Ontario  this  year  will 
be  paying  $2,246  million,  according  to  this 
figure  in  our  estimates,  to  provide  such 
services  to  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind 
and  the  mothers'  allowances  cases. 

Now,  Ottawa  has  apparently  always  taken 
the  stand  that  the  share  in  medical  costs 
would  be  in  conflict  with  The  British  North 
America  Act.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  see  any  logic  in  this  reasoning. 

Most  certainly  the  government  of  Canada 
is  participating  in  medical  costs  through  the 
hospital  insurance  scheme,  and  certainly  they 
are  contributing  to  the  care  of  persons  in 
homes  for  the  aged  and  in  nursing  homes— 
both  of  which  are  prime  users  of  medical 
services.  I  think  we  must  agree  that  medical 
care,  when  it  is  required,  is  as  necessary  as 
any  other  need  in  daily  living. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  will  bring  these 
important  matters  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  Canada.  That  is,  an 
increase  in  the  sharing  percentage  and 
participation  in  the  costs  of  medical  services. 

I  believe  we  are  doing  far  more  than  our 
share  in  contributing  funds  for  welfare  meas- 
ures from  provincial  taxing  sources.     And,  so 
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long  as  the  economy  of  the  country  is  con- 
trolled by  the  federal  government,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  for  these  purposes 
should  be  more  equitable.  I  leave  this  to 
your  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  same 
vote,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North 
was  speaking  about  the  hon.  Minister  having 
discussions  with  Ottawa.  I  hope  Ottawa  will 
do  a  little  bit  more. 

Now,  from  Hansard  of  last  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  hoped  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  (Mr.  Monteith)  in  Ottawa  to  discuss 
the  revising  of  the  old  age  assistance  grants 
and  the  old  age  pension  and  pensions  to  the 
blind.  I  do  not  know  what  the  results  of 
that  talk  were,  or  if  he  had  the  talk.  But  it 
seems  in  the  past  year,  he  has  spent  $429,000 
less  on  old  age  assistance,  $12,000  less  on 
pensions  to  the  blind,  and  $3,400  less  on 
pensions  or  allowances  to  disabled  persons. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  reason  is  that 
this  has  gone  down,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
seem  to  have  an  increased  population,  and 
have  higher  costs?     How  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  the  only  answer 
that  I  can  give  to  that  is  that  it  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  regulations  and  the  applica- 
tions received.  In  other  words,  it  shows  that 
maybe  where  the  applications  are  much  less 
than  they  were,  and  it  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  regulations  and  the  Ottawa  set-up  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  grant  more  money  to  these  people?  It 
is  rather  obvious  that  the  grants  and  allow- 
ances they  do  receive  now  are  far  too  small 
compared  to  what  the  cost  of  living  is.  The 
government  would  seem  to  have  this  extra 
money,  because  these  are  very  large  sums— 
in  one  case  $429,000  or  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  will  only  repeat  what 
I  said  in  my  speech,  that  I  do  not  care  what 
amount  we  should  give,  that  would  still  be 
an  arbitrary  amount.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
regulations  and  the  statutes  themselves  are 
passed  by  the  federal  government  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned— it  was  said  before  and  I 
do  not  mind  repeating  it  now— that  any  time 
they  want  to  undertake  a  study  for  a  new 
plan  in  which  I  believe,  I  will  be  all  out  for 
it.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be 
glad  to  use  what  influence  I  have  in  dealing 
with  that  very  problem. 


Mr.  Trotter:  But  last  year  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  federal  authorities.  Did  he  have  the  talk 
with  them?  Has  he  discussed  it  as  he  said 
in  Hansard  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  been  discussing  this  since 
1955  with  them.  But  for  the  last  6  months 
or  9  months,  I  am  seeing  a  little  bit  of  light 
which  I  could  not  see  from  1955  at  least  to 
1957— that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  very  important  department  of 
government.  Years  ago,  I  was  superinten- 
dent of  a  home,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  connection  with  the  great 
strides  that  have  taken  place  over  the  last 
20  years  in  connection  with  these  homes  for 
the  aged.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  that  we  have  had,  and  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Band,  great  things  have  been  done. 

The  old  houses  of  refuge,  as  they  were 
called  years  ago,  got  very  little  attention 
from  the  county  councils  and  very,  very  little 
from  this  department.  In  the  early  1940's— 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1930's  and  the  1940's 
—great  strides  were  made,  and  inspectors 
were  sent  out  from  this  department  to  take 
a  look  at  these  old  houses  of  refuge. 

From  that  time  on,  things  really  boomed, 
and  the  old  people  of  our  municipalities  can 
live  in  luxury  now  in  these  nice,  new  modern 
homes.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  department, 
and  to  our  municipalities,  and  to  all  who 
have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  building 
and  the  erection  of  these  new  county  homes. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  congratulate  this 
government  for  the  part  they  have  played. 
It  has  been  tremendous. 

Also  I  would  like  to  congratulate  them  for 
the  pensions  that  the  people  of  this  province 
receive. 

I  am  sure  that,  through  the  leadership  that 
we  get  from  this  department,  no  eligible  pen- 
sioner has  any  trouble  in  any  connection  with 
getting  all  his  just  dues.  I  would  certainly 
go  along  in  complimenting  this  department 
in  every  shape  and  form  for  the  wonderful 
things  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know  that  the  last  thing 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  wish  is  that 
there  should  be  any  discrimination  with 
respect  to  applicants  for  any  of  this  assistance. 
But  I  understand  that  there  is  a  residence 
clause  with  respect  to  blind  allowance— that 
is,  10  years'  residence  in  Canada. 
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1  feel,  sir,  that  this  could  discriminate 
towards  some  immigrant  who  has  been  here 
about  4  years,  or  even  less,  and  who  becomes 
blind;  he  can  receive  no  allowance. 

The  other  question  I  have,  sir,  is  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  has  clarified  with  the 
federal  government  with  respect  to  the  change 
of  responsibility  that  took  place  concerning 
immigrants  applying  for  assistance.  I  ask 
because  we  have  this  situation,  that  when 
immigrants  apply  for  welfare  assistance,  the 
federal  government  has  a  clause  which  says, 
under  The  Immigration  Act,  that  they  are 
liable  for  deportation. 

We  have  listened  previously  to  some  of  the 
fears  that  a  certain  group  of  workers  have  had 
about  the  threat  of  deportation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  saying  that 
he  is  going  to  give  assistance  to  both  immi- 
grants and  to  Canadian  residents  on  a  similar 
basis,  would  he  not  feel  that  this  deportation 
clause  in  The  Immigration  Act  should  be 
changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  would  say  to 
my  hon.  friend,  there  again  we  have  made 
progress.  I  remember  under  another  admin- 
istration it  was  20  years.  Now  it  is  10  years. 
So  we  might  still  make  more  progress  as 
time  goes  along. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  may  recall  that  last  year  I  raised 
with  him  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  department  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  attitude— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  he  not  say 
generous? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —with  regard  to  the 
repayment  or  overpayment  on  certain  pen- 
sions, when  these  overpayments  have  been 
made,  not  in  a  calculated  fashion  by  mis- 
representation of  facts  or  anything,  but  by 
some   error. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister,  as  I  recall,  indi- 
cated at  that  time  that  he  was  trying  to 
negotiate  some  sort  of  an  arrangement  with 
Ottawa  so  that  they  would  forego  their 
portion  of  it.  I  pleaded  with  him  that  it  might 
be  an  enticement  to  have  Ottawa  forego 
their  portion  if  he  were  to  take  the  first  step. 
But  he  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to  overplay 
his  hand,  and  he  would  like  to  get  an  agree- 
ment with  Ottawa  before  any  action  was 
taken  on  this. 

Has  he  succeeded  in  the  past  year  in 
getting  any  agreement  on  this  point  with 
Ottawa? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  On  that  particular  point, 
I  must  confess  I  have  not  made  great  pro- 
gress. That  is  one  of  the  few,  but  I  still 
have  hopes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  old  age  assistance  for  widows,  I  under- 
stand that  the  income  qualifications  to  permit 
the  granting  of  an  allowance  to  single  per- 
sons is  not  over  $960.  I  also  understand  that 
these  widows  get  other  fringe  benefits  such 
as  home  service,  nursing  care  and  free  medi- 
cation.   Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  what  I  suggest,  sir,  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  widows  who  are 
the  widows  of  war  veterans'  allowance  reci- 
pients and  they  may  have  a  maximum  of 
$1,080  a  year.  But  they  do  not  come  under 
the  Act  since  they  have  a  personal  income 
of  $1,080.  They  do  not  qualify  then  for  these 
fringe  benefits  like  home  service,  nursing 
care  and  free  medication  and,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows,  these  services  are  quite 
expensive.  The  result  is  that,  in  very  short 
order,  the  $1,080  is  depleted  and  below  the 
level  of  income  which  is  necessary  for  these 
widows. 

I  suggest  then  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  that  he  consider  the  financial 
situation  of  these  widows,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment seriously  consider  the  maximum 
allowance  under  the  widows'  allowance  be 
raised  above  $1,080  so  that  widows  under 
The  War  Veterans'  Allowance  Act  may  receive 
those  fringe  benefits,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  must  confess  to  my 
hon.  friend  he  made  this  very  long.  Maybe 
if  he  put  it  in  about  3  or  4  sentences,  I 
could  really  get  his  point. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  point  is  that  widows' 
allowance,  at  least  under  our  regulations, 
the  maximum  income  is  $960.  Yes,  as  single, 
a  widow.  She  must  be  single  to  be  a  widow. 
The  income  qualifications  permit  the  granting 
of  an  allowance  to  single  persons  whose  total 
yearly  income  including  assistance  is  not  over 
$960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:    Those  65  years  or  over. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  that  is  right,  sir,  but  these 
widows  will  get— as  I  understand  it,  are 
eligible  for  other  benefits  like  the  privileges 
of  home  service,  nursing  care  and  free  medi- 
cation.   Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
has  a  mixture  there  of  federal  and  provincial 
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matters.  I  think  that  if  my  hon.  friend  would 
take  the  trouble  to  come  around  and  see  us 
I  would  like  to  discuss  that  properly  with 
him. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  simply  this,  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  widows— widows  under  the  provin- 
cial Act  and  widows  under  The  War  Veterans' 
Allowance  Act.  Under  the  provincial  Act 
there  is  a  maximum  of  $960.  Under  The 
War  Veterans'  Allowance  Act  it  is  $1,080. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  cannot  deal  with  those. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  just  a  moment,  I  want  the 
hon.  Minister  to  deal  with  his  own  widows. 
I  want  him  to  bring  this  income,  this  maxi- 
mum income,  from  $960  to  $1,080  so  that  the 
widow  under  The  War  Veterans'  Allowance 
Act  may  secure  the  fringe  benefits  that 
widows  do  under  the  Ontario  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  that  is  entirely 
federal  in  both  cases;  they  set  the  amount. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  please  briefly  explain  to  me 
item  No.  14,  in  vote  1807,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices?    What  does  it  include? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  includes  all  kinds  of 
training,  vocational  training,  learning  of 
trades  and,  oh,  about  anything  that  a  man 
would  wish  or  care  to  learn  in  the  institutions 
that  will  be  beneficial  in  industry,  or  any- 
where.    What  was  that? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  about 
tired  MPP's? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  have  a  special 
training  course  for  any  MPP's  who  would  like 
to  come  and  see  me,  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member.     Does  that  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from 
the  hon.  Minister  that  all  these  Acts  and  all 
these  amounts  are  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 


Hon.    Mr.    Frost: 

other  provinces. 


Under    agreement    with 


Mr.  Troy:  The  federal  government  are 
probably  the  ones  who  should  get  all  these 
plaudits  then,  if  he  cannot  change  them. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  am  not  talking  of  hon.  Walter  Harris  at  all. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Vote 
1808,  is  that  under  discussion? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  just  how  many  blind  persons 
that  we  have  who  are  not  eligible,  due  to  a 
means  test.  I  mean,  is  there  a  large  amount 
that  are  not  eligible  for  the  blind  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
got  that  with  me  here.  But  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  like  to  have  it,  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister): 
Tomorrow  we  will  have  the  bills  from  the 
order  paper,  particularly  the  waiver  bill.  Also, 
there  will  be  the  estimates  of  The  Provincial 
Treasurer's  Department  and  The  Department 
of  Economics. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.15  of  the  clock, 
a.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m.  Mr.    Speaker:     Motions. 


And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery— Pickering 
public  school,  Pickering;  Blind  River  district 
high  school,  Blind  River;  Oshawa  Missionary 
College,  Oshawa;  and  Northern  Heights 
public  speaking  group,  Toronto. 

In  the  west  gallery— St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's 
school,  Welland;  Swansea  school,  Toronto. 
And  in  the  Speaker's  gallery— the  Christian 
Brothers  college,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

^Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

'Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  labour,  pre- 
sents the  committee's  fourth  report  and  moves 
its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

The  Employment  Agencies  Act,  1960. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr:  H.  E.  Beckett, 
from  the  standing  committee  oh  municipal 
law,  presents  the  committee's  third  report 
and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,   1953. 

Motion  agreed  to.    '•■  " 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  M.  Myers, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  energy,  pre- 
sents the  committee's  second  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments. 
An  Act  respecting  energy. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  the  Provincial  Auditor  be  authorized 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  civil  service  and 
other  necessary  payments  pending  the  voting 
of  supply  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
April  1,  1960,  such  payments  to  be  charged 
to  the  proper  appropriations  following  the 
voting  of  supply. 

I  might  say,  sir,  that  if  that  does  not  pass, 
we  might  find  ourselves  in  very  serious 
difficulties. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire,  at 
this  time  to  introduce  3  bills  relating  to  the 
assembly,  and  the  members  thereof.  But 
perhaps,  sir,  before  introducing  those  bills, 
you  might  let  me,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  give  this  preliminary  explanation  of 
them,  then  the  bills  can  be  introduced  con- 
secutively. I  think  perhaps  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  run  together*  that  might  be  the 
best  procedure. 

The  matter  of  indemnities,  salaries  and 
pensions  has  previously  been  mentioned  in 
this  session.  I  myself  referred  to  it  oh 
February  4.  At  that  time  I  said  that  in  this 
session  there  would  be  discussions  concerning 
the  preservation,  and  indeed  the  better- 
ment, of  parliamentary  procedures  of  govern- 
ment. Shortly,  a  select  committee  of  this 
House— of  course,  depending  on  the  vote  of 
this  House— will  be  considering  matters 
arising  from  discussions  here  and  the  report 
we  have  been  .  considering  relative  to  the 
strengthening  and  the  improvement  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  form  of  government.  The 
responsibilities  of  individual  members  and  of 
members  of  the  government  have  been 
immeasurably  increased. 

Just  as  one  item  alone  of  the  undertakings 
of  government,  the  other  day  we  were  con- 
sidering matters  relating  to  hospital  insurance 
—an  insurance  business  in  every  sense  which 
involves  an  operation  in  excess  of  $225 
million  a  year.  This  is  just  an  indication  of 
the  size  and  responsibilities  of  government  in 
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these  days  and,  as  well,  an  indication  of  what 
those  responsibilities  are  going  to  be. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  public  service 
involves  very  great  responsibilities  and 
sacrifices.  A  person  entering  public  life  must 
burn  many  bridges,  and  must  abandon  the 
security  which  can  be  built  up  and  enjoyed 
by  other  persons.  A  member  of  this  assembly, 
on  election,  is  confronted  with  the  making 
of  these  sacrifices. 

••'The  situation  today  is  that  some  of  our 
very  best  qualified  citizens,  under  no  circum- 
Istances,  would  consider  accepting  a  seat  in 
this,  or  any  other,  Parliament.  As  I  have  said 
before,  many  people  have  said  to  me,  con- 
cerning the  restrictions  imposed  by  public 
life,  that  shortly  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
difficult  to  get  people  to  serve.  Membership 
involves  work  the  year  around  and  it  can  be 
nothing  less. 

At  a  time  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
bettering  of  the  efficiency  and  expanding  the 
responsibility  of  both  members  of  the  assembly 
and  members  of  the  government,  the  problem 
of  indemnities,  salaries  and  pensions  is  inevit- 
able. 

I,  therefore,  say  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  province,  that,  after  long  years 
of  service,  it  is  my  judgment  that  there  can 
be  no  letdown  in  the  exactions  and  require- 
ments of  public  life. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  natural  and 
just  corollary  that  provision  should  be  made, 
at  least  partly,  to  provide  and  compensate 
for  the  bridges  which  must  be  burned,  and 
the  security  which  must  be  abandoned  by 
any  person  who  is  willing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  to  give  the  public  service  which, 
if  elected,  such  person  is  called  upon  to 
give. 

In  considering  this  matter,  as  I  said  on 
February  4,  of  our  11  Canadian  Parliaments, 
I  believe  that  7  have  introduced  contributory 
pensions  on  one  basis  or  another. 

Now,  sir,  I  was  interested  today  to  receive 
a  letter  from  the  Premier  of  another  province, 
that  has  no  such  pension  plan,  asking  us  what 
was  being  considered  in  this  province,  so 
that  that  would  make  8  of  those  Parliaments 
and  Legislatures. 

I  have  had  all  of  these  plans  studied.  I 
have  looked  particularly  at  comparable  juris- 
dictions. I  have  asked  the  Provincial  Auditor, 
who  is  a  servant  of  us  all  here,  to  investigate 
all  of  these.  I  propose  that  all  of  this 
information  should  be  submitted  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  3  members  of  the 
government  side  and  3  members  of  the 
Opposition  side,  iii  order  that  the  fullest  of 


information    may    be    given,    and    that    this 
House  may  be  guided  by  these  deliberations. 

The  plan  envisaged  deals  with  the  com- 
plete problem,  as  I  see  it,  with  which  we 
are  confronted: 

1.  Sessional    indemnity    and    salaries. 

2.  Pension  provisions  for  members  of  the 
House. 

3.  Pension  provisions  for  cabinet  Ministers 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
a  composite  problem.  The  plan  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  House  is— and  I  want  to 
elaborate  on  that  in  a  moment— in  its  general 
outlines  similar  to  those  followed  by  other 
comparable  provinces. 

The  measure,  of  course,  being  a  financial 
measure,  must  be  introduced  by  a  government 
member  with  the  blessing  of  the  government. 
I,  however,  have  asked  that  this  bill  should 
be  seconded  by  a  private  hon.  member  who 
is  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  advisors, 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr. 
Johnston).  It  is  my  intention  to  immediately 
constitute,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
a  committee  of  6  hon.  members  of  the  House 
—3  government  and  3  Opposition— who  can 
go  carefully  over  this  matter.  I  shall  make 
available  to  the  committee  all  of  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  at  my  disposal,  and,  as 
well,  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Provincial  Auditor  into  the  operation 
of  plans  elsewhere. 

This  raises  my  own  personal  position.  It 
is  my  plain  duty  to  advise  the  House,  and 
the  people,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  so  doing. 

In  the  first  two  items  of  this  plan,  namely, 
sessional  indemnity  and  salaries  and  pensions 
for  members,  I  personally  have  no  difficulty. 
In  the  third  one,  relative  to  Ministers'  pen- 
sions, and  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
very  definitely  have.  By  reason  of  long  service 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  occupied  the  Premier- 
ship now  for  11  years,  quite  obviously  any 
pension  arrangements  would  place  me  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  That  is  unavoidable,  I 
have  looked  at  that  very  carefully.  This 
might  place  me  in  an  anomalous  position. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my  wife, 
and  she  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  point 
of  view  I  express. 

Now,  sir,  I  may  say  that  I  did  say  in  this 
House  at  one  time  that  my  wife,  in  our  house, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  I  would  say 
this,  sir,  that  this  is  a  complete  understate- 
ment. In  our  house  she  is  the  government, 
and  I  provide  very  weak  opposition,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 
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My  first  and  primary  and  inescapable  duty 
is  to  advise  this  House  and  the  people  of 
Ontario,  which  I  propose  to  do.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  bill,  the  pension  arrange- 
ments are  optional  insofar  as  payment  of 
arrears  are  concerned.  My  wife  and  I  have 
determined  that  we  will  not  exercise  our 
option  in  relation  to  the  Minister's  portion 
of  the  pension  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  House, 
such  option  becomes  a  fact. 

This  decision  is  final,  and  I  would  much 
prefer  that  it  should  not  be  the  subject  of 
comment.  After  all,  it  adds  up  to  a  personal 
decision.  It  is  a  decision,  of  course,  that  no 
other  hon.  member  of  this  House  need,  or 
should,  take.  The  course  I  take  is  premised 
on  that  fact. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  it  seconded 
by  a  private  member  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  place  any  other  member  in  any  embarrass- 
ing  position. 

It  is  a  problem  which  concerns  only  myself 
and  my  wife  in  the  position  which  I  occupy, 
and  of  which  she  is  a  part.  I  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  does  leave  me  in  a  perfectly 
clear  and  unassailable  position,  in  my 
judgment,  to  tell  the  House  and  the  people 
that  it  is  my  judgment  that  such  pensions 
are  an  indispensable  requirement  to  public 
life  in  these  very  difficult,  exacting  and 
demanding  days  in  which  we  live. 

In  dealing  with  these  matters  in  order, 
these  bills  provide: 

1.  Concerning  sessional  indemnities  and 
salaries: 

(a)  The  present  indemnity  provides  for 
$3,600  indemnity  and  $1,800  for  expenses. 
The  proposal  I  make  is  $5,000  for  indemnity 
and  $2,000  for  expenses. 

(b)  Ministers'  compensation  is  $10,000 
salary— which  rate  was  made  statutory  in 
1930  and  has  not  been  altered-and  $2,000 
for  expenses,  which  was  added  in  the  year 
1955.  It  is  proposed  that  the  salaries  be 
raised  to  $12,000  and  the  expenses  left  at 
$2,000. 

(c)  It  is  proposed  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  receive  the  salary  and 
expenses  provided  for  a  cabinet  Minister. 

The  above  are  arrived  at  through  a  con- 
sideration of  the  rates  and  procedures  used  in 
other  comparable  jurisdictions,  more  notably 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment. 

2.  Concerning  pensions  for  members  of 
the  House  and  cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  following  are 
some    of   the   principal   highlights. 


All  will  agree  that  a  pension  plan  should 
contain   the   following  features: 

(a)  It  should  be  contributory. 

(b)  It  should  be  mandatory,  except  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  the  payment  of  arrears  which, 
out  of  necessity,  must  be  optional;  provided, 
however,  under  certain  conditions  a  member 
may  elect,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  service,  to 
take  his  contributions  with  interest,  and  this 
would  apply  in  any  case  where  the  service 
is  less  than  10  years.  These  are  covered  in 
the  bill. 

3.  The  benefits  should  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  length  of  service  and  money  contri- 
buted. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  member  may 
accumulate  a  retirement  allowance  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  It  would  take 
approximately  22.2  years  to  reach  this  level. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  1963  no 
member  in  this  House  will  have  reached  this 
point,  despite  the  length  of  service  on  the 
part  of  some  members,  due  to  the  fact  that 
indemnities  in  past  years  have  been  much 
lower,  for  instance  some  members  of  this 
House  have  served  here  when  the  indemnities 
were  $1,400.  The  figure  of  22.2  yeaTS  applies 
to  pensions  which  would  come  into  operation 
as  of  April  1,  this  year. 

The  provision  is  made  that  any  member 
may  pay  his  arrears  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
back  to  the  date  of  his  election  to  this  House. 
He  will  be  given  a  90-day  period  in  which 
to  determine  if  he  will  pay  the  total  arrears, 
then  he  will  be  given  a  period  of  say  3  years 
in  which  to  pay  the  arrears  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Then  the  computation  would  go  back  to  his 
original  election.  If  he  pays  it  in  part, 
then  it  would  apply  insofar  as  that  payment 
was  concerned. 

In  other  words,  supposing  his  arrears  were 
$10,000,  if  he  paid  half  of  that,  then  the 
pension  would  be  graded  on  that  portion. 
This  would  mean,  for  instance,  that  members 
elected  on  June  11,  1959,  may  date  the 
pension  from  that  date  by  payments  of  the 
arrears  which  in  this  case  are  not  very 
formidable,  but  it  becomes  mandatory  for  all 
members  and  Ministers  to  pay  starting  to- 
morrow, April  1,  1960. 

The  bill  provides  that  one-half  of  the 
allowance  for  a  member  or  Minister  shall 
continue  to  the  widow  during  her  lifetime,  or 
until  her  re-marriage,  provided  that  if 
marriage  takes  place  after  a  member  is  65 
years  of  age,  that  the  same  does  not  apply. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  get  around  that  unless  the  committee  can 
devise  some  arrangement.   Some  people  have 
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said  that  the  United  States  is  still  paying  more 
for  Civil  War  veterans'  widows  than  they 
did  75  years  ago.  Whether  that  is  true  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  But  hon,  members  can 
see  that  it  is  a  very  great  problem  to  deal 
with. 

In  the  case  of  a  Minister,  the  contributions 
are  on  a  like  basis  as  those  of  the  member  s 
pension.  In  that  case,  however,  the  pension 
would  extend,  not  to  the  whole  salary,  but 
to  one-half,  which  would  be  the  maximum 
that  any  cabinet  Minister  or  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  could  obtain.  It  would  take 
approximately  11.1  years  of  service  to  acquire 
this  pension.  Pension  for  a  lesser  period  of 
time  would  be  diminished  accordingly. 

Members  of.  the  Legislature  and  Ministers 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  of  April  1, 
will  be  called  upon  mandatorily  to  contribute 
6  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  and  6  per  cent, 
of  their  indemnities  to  the  fund,  which  will 
be  set  out  as  the  legislative  assembly  retire- 
ment account.  Those  who  desire  to  date 
their  pension  back,  say,  to  June  11,  or  those 
Who  are  determined  to  date! pack  to  the  begin- 
ning of  their  service,  as  in  my  own  case, 
I  believe,  to  October  6,  1937,  would  have 
to  pay  the  arrears  over  a  period  of  time. 

Ten  years'  service  as  a  member  is  required 
before  eligibility  for  pension  is  established. 
The  allowance  to.  a  member  is  based  upon  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  his  contributions, 
but  may  not  exceed  the  total  of  his  indemnity. 

,In  the  case  of  a  Minister,  his  allowance  as  a 
member  is  augmented  by  a  further   75  per 

.  cent,  of  his  total  contributions  from  his  salary 
as  a  Minister,  but  this  augmentation  is  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  his  annual  salary. 

Provision  is  made  for  payments  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  by  members  and  Ministers  in 
respect  to  prior  service  in  this  Legislature, 
based  upon  the  rates  of  indemnity  which  have 
applied  from  time  to  time.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  provisions  made  for  members 
newly  elected  on  June  11,  1959,  as  an 
example. 

There  is  a  provision  for  cessation  of  contri- 
butions where  maximum  allowance  rates  have 
been  established,  and  the  full  amount  of  any 
arrears  has  been  paid. 

Suspension  of  payment  of  allowance  is 
provided  if  the  recipient  takes  employment 
in  certain  prescribed  areas,  such  as  the  public 
service  of  Ontario  or  a  Grown  agency  thereof. 
Those  ifi  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  teachers' 
superannuation  or  public  service  allowances, 
if  such  ;  exist j  are  not  interfered  with  under 
plan.,   ;,:,      «.l>   ,:■':..'..>  ■-,  .-;     ..:■:-.-.  .-*.-   .... 

Provision'  is   made   for   the   renewal   of  a 


pension  in  the  event  of  an  interruption  of 
the  service,  either  in  this  House  or  as  a 
Minister,  on  the  part  of  a  member.  For 
instance,  a  member  might  be  defeated  or 
retire  after  a  term  of  years  and  then  be  re- 
elected, in  which  case  the  pension  would 
continue,  based  upon  the  actual  service  of  the 
member. 

Now,  on  defeat  or  retirement,  if  it  was 
less  than  the  required  years  of  service  he 
would  receive  his  amount  back  with  interest, 
but  on  election  he  would  have  the  option  of 
paying  that  back  in  with  interest,  and  then  it 
would  continue. 

The  pension  will  be  available  at  the  age 
of  55  years  both  for  a  member  and  a  Minister. 
If,  for  instance,  a  member  or  a  Minister 
retired  at,  say,  age  45,  he  then  would  be 
entitled  to  the  following  options: 

(a)  To  take  his  contributions  back  with 
interest— that  is  assuming  he  has  been  10 
years  in  service  at  that  time— he  can  take 
his  contributions  back  with  interest. 

(b)  To  await  his  arrival  at  age  55,  at  which 
time  he  would  receive  the  pension  based  upon 
his  service. 

(c)  He  could  accept  a  pension  at  an  earlier 
date,  which  would  be  reduced  actuarially  to 
the  age  he  was  when  he  took  the  pension, 
such  computation  to  be  based  on  the  number 
of  years  less  than  55  at  which  he  took  the 
pension.  In  other  words,  a  man  45  years  of 
age  with  10  years'  service,  if  lie  took  his 
pension  then,  it  would  be  reduced  from  what 
he  would  get  actuarially  at  55,  and  that  would 
apply  to  all  members  and  Ministers. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  contributions  are 
not ;  sufficient  to  establish  pension  rights, 
namely,  in  the  cases  where  a  member  does  not 
accumulate  10  years'  service  he,  or  his  estate, 
is  entitled  to  the  return  of  his  accumulated 
contributions  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  r 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  give  partic- 
ulars of  the  various  refinements  in  this  matter, 
but  the  above  are  the  salient  features.  I  am 
asking  the  Provincial  Auditor  to  make  avail- 
able to  hon.  members  of  the  House  informa- 
tion relative,  to  their  own ,  particular  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  anticipate  in  an  explanation  such  as  this, 
and  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  laid 
before  the  committee  the  figures  as  to  the 
actual  cost  on  the  effect  of  options  of  every 
hon.  member  of  the  assembly.  That  will  be 
tabled  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  which 
I  am  going  to  mention.  ' 

'    The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  under  the 
new    arrangement j    will :  freiceive    the    salary 
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and  the  expense  allowance  of  a  Minister,  and 
he  will  be  entitled  to  identically  the  same 
provisions  concerning  pension  as  is  a  Minister. 

I  propose  to  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wintermeyer— I  did  discuss  this,  sir,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon), 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  carefully  protected  the 
interests  and  position  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition— after  first  reading  has  been 
given, 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be 
appointed  to  study  and  inquire  into  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act, 
and  An  Act  respecting  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  assembly  at  the 
present  sitting  thereof. 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  6  members 
as  follows: 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Auld,  Sandercock,  Reaume, 
Thompson  and  Gisborn,  and  the  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  call  for  such  persons,  papers  and  things  as 
the  said  committee  may  deem  necessary  for 
any  of  its  proceedings  or  deliberations.  With 
that  explanation,  I  should  like  to  move  first 
reading  of  the  following  bills. 

MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  one 
question?  He  gave  a  number  of  instances 
where  members  would  not  qualify  for  pension 
were  they  to  accept  a  position  in  the  gift 
to  the  Crown  as  sheriff,  or  similarly. 


I  can  recall  a  number  of  instances  where 
members  have  left  this  assembly  after  many 
years  of  service  to  represent  their  ridings  at 
Ottawa.  And  I  have  a  recollection  or  two,  of 
even  one  or  two  who  were  appointed  to  the 
Senate. 

Now,  should  that  occur  in  the  future,  what 
would  their  positions  be  with  regard  to  their 
pensions  from   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  must  say  to  my  good 
hon.  friend  that  I  have  never  thought  of  that 
one,  that  I— 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  I  do  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  the 
select  committee  can  consider  some  of  those 
things.  I  would  think  that,  under  the  terms 
I  mention,  they  would  not  be  eligible.  How- 
ever, that  is  something  for  the  House  to 
consider.  I  mean  they  would  be  receiving 
payments  from  the  Crown,  but  not  in  rate 
of  Ontario  and  the  rate  of  Canada,  but  that 
is  something  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

LOUIS  PIERRE  CECILE 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  Louis  Pierre 
Cecile." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Could 
we  have  an  explanation,  please? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
would  be  glad  to  explain  this  bill. 

In  the  settling  of  an  estate  in  1942,  hon. 
Mr.  Cecile,  who  was  then  a  lawyer  in  practice 
in  his  home  town,  or  rather  in  Hawkesbury, 
purchased  the  lot  referred  to  in  the  bill.  The 
lot  then  was,  and  still  is,  a  vacant  lot,  approxi- 
mately 50  feet  by  161  feet  outside  the  town 
of  Hawkesbury  in  the  township  of  East 
Hawkesbury. 

As  does  appear  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
the  lot,  along  with  many  other  properties,  is 
being  acquired  by  the  Ontario  Hydro  in  con- 
nection with  the  Carillon  power  development 
on  the  Ottawa  River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  has  received  from  Ontario 
Hydro  an  offer,  after  having  received  notice 
of  expropriation  proceedings,  to  purchase  the 
said  lot  for  $300.  I  propose  to  table  the  letter 
from  Hydro,  if  that  is  desired. 

As  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  its 
purpose  is  to  enable  Mr.  Cecile  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  said  lot  without  thereby 
jeopardizing  his  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  very 
simple  bill.  When  The  Elevators  and  Lifts 
Act  was  brought  into  being,  the  city  of 
Toronto  were  excluded  because  they  had  a 
very  competent  inspection  service  of  their 
own.  I  have  been  talking  with  the  members 
of  the  board  of  control  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  on  this  question,  and  they  have 
agreed  that  all  the  inspection  of  elevators  and 
lifts  should  be  done  by  the  province,  and 
this  is  to  enable  us  to  bring  that  into  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just 
suggest  in  connection  with  what  we  have 
been  discussing  in,  for  instance,  the  principle 
of  the  bill  respecting  hon.  Louis  Pierre 
Cecile,  that  perhaps  there  is  a  less  cumber- 
some way  of  dealing  with  those  matters  than 
this. 

I  think  perhaps  that  the  committee,  which 
is  set  up  to  consider  the  matters  of  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  assembly  and  so 
on,  might  consider  that.  Perhaps  that  could 
be  done  in  a  form  of  a  resolution  from  the 
House. 

Now,  I  know  of  one  member  in  this 
House  who  has  a  claim  under  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
courts  and  confirmed  and  authorized  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  probably  some  years, 
and  he  lias  never  accepted  that,  because  it 
might  jeopardize  his  position. 

I  think  myself  that  these  things  come  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  perhaps 
they  might  be  taken  care  of. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  the  position  of 
the  member  might  be  jeopardized  in  taking 
payments  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
services  commission,  but  payments  are  not 
made  to  him,  and  they  are  made  directly  to 
the  hospitals. 

But  I  think  perhaps  we  might  deal  with  a 
case  like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare's simply  by  a  resolution  of  the  House. 

I  think  the  principle  is  this,  that  there 
should  be,  in  a  case  like  that,  full  disclosure 
and  an  understanding  and  an  approval  from 
the  members,  and  if  that  is  done,  it 
would  meet  the  requirements.  It  does  seem 
to  be  too  bad  that  a  bill  would  have  to  be 
passed  which  stands  there  years  from  now 
and  might  be  misunderstood  by  somebody. 

Now,  I  remember  there  was  a  bill,  a  similar 


bill  I  think,  relating  to  the  present  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes),  in  connection  with 
the  expropriation  of  certain  lands,  by  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  buying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  buying  the  land  from 
the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  any  event,  there  might 
have  been  a  difference  there.  There  was  a 
bill  passed  to  authorize  him,  in  any  event,  to 
do  that. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think  that 
if  there  is  a  full  understandable  disclosure, 
and  the  House  approves  of  that,  in  some 
formal  way  such  as  by  resolution,  that  that 
ought  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  own  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
provision,  and  it  seems  to  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  county  judge  that  has  to  do  with 
expropriation  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. I  am  sure  of  this.  I  have  gone  through 
it  twice  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  legislative  council 
is  of  the  view  that,  in  view  of  the  require- 
ments of  payment  of  funds  out  of  public 
funds,  that  this  procedure  was  advisable  to 
make  certain  that  there  could  be  no  loop- 
holes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  the  Cecile  Act  be 
referred  to  this  select  committee  of  6  mem- 
bers, and  let  the  matter  be  considered 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  proffered  a  motion  to  adjourn 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance. 
As  by  rule  38(a)  such  a  motion  must  be  pre- 
viously submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Speaker,  the  motion  was  cleary  inadmis- 
sible, and  all  discussion  of  it  at  that  time 
out  of  order.  I  did,  however,  agree  to 
take  it  under  advisement  for  a  later  date. 
After  due  consideration  it  appears  quite 
clear  to  me  that,  even  if  Mr.  Sopha  had  taken 
the  correct  procedure,  the  statement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  prior  to  Mr.  Sopha's  motion, 
removed  any  aspect  of  public  urgency  which 
might  have  previously  existed. 
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For  the  correct  procedure  on  such  motions 
I  refer  the  members  to  rule  38(a)  and  Lewis' 
Parliamentary  Procedure  in  Ontario,  pages  39 
and  40. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  74,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  would  like  to 
move   an  amendment  to  section   1. 

Moved  by  myself,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
MacDonald, 

That  section  1  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

(3)  The  said  section  2  is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

"But  notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  The  Crown  Agency  Act,  1959,  this  Act 
applies  to  Crown  agencies  and  the  em- 
ployees  thereof." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  this  amend- 
ment, while  section  2,  the  application  section 
of  the  Act,  is  open,  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  rectify  a  great 
injustice  that  was  done  last  year  by  apparently 
excluding  the  employees  of  Crown  agencies 
from  the  effect  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

This  amendment,  which  I  think  is  reason- 
able, is  worthy  of  adoption.  It  would  rectify 
that  error. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  question  whether  this  is  in  order. 
This  is  not  a  matter  affecting  the  principle  of 
this  section.  This  is  an  addition  to  it.  I  think 
we  might  as  well  face  that  situation  now.  I 
do  not  think  that  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  informed  that  this 
would  have  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  separate 
bill,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  present  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no.  I  mean  it  is  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  principle  of  what  he  has 
raised. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  far  as  the  other  bill  which 
is  on  the  order  paper  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, my  understanding,  from  consulting 
legal  counsel,  is  that,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
matter  that  I  am  concerned  with,  it  would  be 
necessary  both  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  on  the 
order  paper  and  to  amend  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act.  That  is  the  advice  I  have  from 
legal  counsel. 

The  bill  on  the  order  paper  by  itself  is  not 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  matter.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  to  deal  with  the  matter  within 
this  Act,  and  that  is  why  I  have  put  this 
amendment  forward.  It  really  is  complemen- 
tary to  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  him  as 
a  member  to  amend  his  bill  or  introduce 
a  new  bill  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  probably  accept  the  logic 
of  this  and  just  accept  the  amendment  and 
then  we  would  not  have  to  argue  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  do  not  want  to 
avoid  argument,  we  like  to  have  plenty  of 
argument  on  these  things. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  want 
to  speak,  since  I  am  the  seconder  of  the 
motion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion here  is  that,  when  we  were  discussing 
this  matter  earlier,  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  admitted  himself  that,  last 
year  when  he  brought  that  Crown  Agencies 
Act  in,  it  was  not  his  intention  at  all  that 
his  Act  should  have  any  relation  to  labour 
relations,  that  it  was  brought  in  to  deal  with 
the  requirements  of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department  because  of  the  possibility  of 
federal   taxing   of   Crown   agencies. 

Now  that  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  clearly,  if  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  government  originally  to  deprive  the 
workers  in  these  agencies  of  the  right  to 
organize  as  is  spelled  out  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  that  the  government  itself 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  rectify  this  un- 
necessary   and    unwarranted    exclusion. 

It  raises  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  later 
in  the  Act,  and  I  will  deal  with  it  in  more 
substance  when  we  get  to  it.  We  are  trying 
to  cope  with  the  problem  created  by  people 
who  will  knowingly  be  involved  in  the 
causing   of   a   strike. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  submit  this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
who  can  be  very  fair  and  just  on  occasion 
when  the  facts  are  presented  to  him,  that  if 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  people  are 
being    deprived    of    their    rights    to    organize 
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under  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  we  are 
inevitably  going  to  provoke  a  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  trade  union 
movement,  so  that  these  people  will  be  given 
their   rights. 

Therefore  we  are  just  laying  the  ground- 
work, Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  other  trade  unionists  who 
are  going  to  say,  "Why  should  these  people 
be  deprived  of  their  rights?"  and  they  are 
going  to  assist  them  in  their  attempt  to  get 
their  rights.  In  other  words  they  are  going 
to  become  involved  in  what  later  this  Act 
is  going  to  determine  as  illegal. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  government 
would  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  pro- 
voking trade  unionists  into  illegal  acts— what 
will  become  illegal  when  this  bill  is  passed— 
by  excluding  people  from  their  just  rights 
under  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

In  conclusion,  however,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  dealt  with  unanswerably  when  we  consider 
the  point  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  him- 
self confessed  in  this  House— that  it  was  not 
his  intention,  when  he  passed  The  Crown 
Agencies  Act  last  year,  that  it  should  apply 
to  labour  relations.  This  amendment  just 
rectifies  that— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  correct  way 
of  putting  it. 

I  said,  when  that  particular  declaratory 
Act— that  is  all  it  was,  a  declaratory  Act.  In 
my  view,  we  cannot  create  something  and 
call  it  a  Crown  agency  if  it  is  not  in  fact 
a  Crown  agency.  But  this  was  a  declaratory 
Act  aimed  at  a  certain  specific  purpose  in 
relation  to  some  discussion  with  Ottawa,  so 
that,  by  passing  a  declaratory  Act  of  that 
sort,  we  do  not  add  anything  to,  or  take 
anything  away  from,  the  stature  of  a  Crown 
agency  or  Crown  corporation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  just  said  in  a  lawyer's  term  what 
I  was  attempting  to  say  as  a  layman. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):   Still  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  just  a  declaratory 
Act  which,  I  submit,  had  no  reference  to 
labour  relations.  But  the  net  effect  of  it 
has  unexpectedly  been  to  affect  labour 
relations.  This  amendment  that  has  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
would  just  remove  this  anomalous  situation 
which  the  government  unwittingly  has 
created  by  the  passage  last  year  of  what  the 


hon.  Attorney-General  describes  as  a  declara- 
tory Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  May  I  make  some  observations 
with  respect  to  the  objectives  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  outlined?  I  am 
in  agreement,  but  I  would  like  some  clarifica- 
tion with  respect  to  procedure. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  amendment 
does  change  the  very  principle,  the  principle 
has  been  approved  on  second  reading,  and  I 
simply  would  like  your  direction,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  think  as  we  proceed  to  this 
bill  we  are  going  to  have  adhere  strictly  to 
the  proper  rules. 

Therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  that 
the  motion  is  out  of  order.  But  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  would  be  quite  in  order  to  introduce 
their  own  resolution,  or  their  own  bill,  which 
we  would  support  in  substance  because  I 
think   this   is   out   of   order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
proceed  in  this  fashion,  we  are  going  to 
run  into  great  difficulty  as  we  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way  through  this  bill.  I  cannot  do 
more  than  emphasize  my  point  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  objective  that  they  have 
in  mind,  but  I  think  it  has  to  be  introduced 
in  some  fashion  other  than  an  amendment 
to  a  principle  that  has  already  been  approved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  just  say  a  word,  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
with  you.  I  do  not  believe  you  made  a  ruling 
on  whether  or  not  this  is  in  order,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  whatever  ruling 
you  may  make. 

But  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  in 
favour  of  the  principle  contained  in  my 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  he  and  the 
government  should  accept  it.  We  can  cer- 
tainly deal  with  it  by  unanimous  consent  if 
necessary,  and  if  it  is  true  as  I  believe,  and 
as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  indicated, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  do  something  about 
this,   well  this   is  a   good  time  to   do   it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  By  unanimous  consent, 
certainly  we  can  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  rule  the  amend- 
ment out  of  order  on  the  basis  that  this  is  a 
new  principle,  that  the  hon.  member,  if  he 
cared  to  do  that,  would  have  to  do  so  by 
introducing  a  bill  of  his  own  to  amend  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  that,  I  would 
rule  the  amendment  out  of  order. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  surprised  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  brought  in  such  a  bill. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Section  3  was 
originally  section  4,  or  rather  was  section  4 
of  the  original  Bill  No.  74  before  reprinting.  I 
would  just  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
about  this  section. 

I  am  still  not  satisfied— despite  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  matter— I  am  still  not  satisfied 
that  is  not  a  direct  blocking  of  the  activities  of 
craft  unions  in  the  trade  union  structure. 

There  seems  to  be  some  indication,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  impression  in  the 
press  at  least,  that  the  implementation  of 
section  4  of  Bill  No.  74,  before  reprinting 
was,  now  section  3,  to  be  an  instrument  to 
prevent  unnecessary— or  what  some  people 
might  term  as  unwarranted— activity  in  illegal 
walkouts,  recognition  strikes  and  withdrawals 
in  the  building  trades. 

Now,  according  to  my  information,  the  sec- 
tion does  not  spell  out,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  only  the  building  trades 
that  this  section  refers  to.  I  think  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  imaginative  thinking  to 
believe  that,  in  the  essence,  this  is  anything 
else  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  escape  its  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  trade  unions,  by  seeking 
only  to  deal  with  one  class  of  business  or 
employer  on  one  hand  and  one  class  of  union 
on  the  other. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister's  assurance, 
and  certainly  some  explanation,  because  it 
says  in  the  explanatory  notes  about  section  3, 
the  last  sentence  particularly: 

Where,  however,  the  employees  in  the 
craft  group  are  already  represented  by  a 
bargaining  agent,  the  board  is  given  a  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  the  craft 
principle  is  to  override  other  considerations 
in  the  determination  of  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit. 

I  mentioned  in  committee  the  other  day 
some  serious  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
certain  employers  who  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  replace  men  in  crafts,  because  there  had 
developed  some  particular  difficulty  in  the 
overall  organizational  structure. 

Now  the  disagreement  which  may  develop 
between  one  union  and  another  in  this 
business  of  collective  bargaining,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  they 
can  settle  themselves. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Act,  or  anyone  in  this  House,  to  unduly 
interfere  with  the  internal  workings  of  these 
organizations.  But  I  do  say  here,  that  this 
is,  to  my  mind  at  least,  a  section  which  is 
aimed  at  allowing  only  negotiations  between 
big  business  on  the  other  hand  and,  shall 
we  say,  big  labour  on  the  other.  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  further  explanation  from  the 
hon.  Minister  on  that  score. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  in  this  Act 
to  limit,  tamper  or  interfere  with  the  proper 
organization  of  craft  unions.  But  it  does 
restrict  in  the  event  that  there  is  an  industrial 
organization  in  a  plant  during  the  lifetime  of 
an  agreement  to  break  away  and  organize 
a  craft  unless  the  labour  relations  board  takes 
under  consideration  the  industrial  history. 

It  may  be  a  new  organization  that  could  be 
considered  as  a  craft  union  that,  in  view  of 
new  sciences  and  automation,  is  not  presently 
in  existence. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  say,  other 
than  it  is  not  intended,  and  never  will  be 
permitted,  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
organization  of  craft  unions. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  repeat,  as  in  the  explanatory 
notes  themselves  where  it  says,  "where,  how- 
ever, the  employees  in  the  craft  group  were 
already  represented  by  a  bargaining  agent." 

Now,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  what  the 
hon.  Minister  just  said,  that  there  are  new 
skills  developing  every  day  which  are  going 
to  require  perhaps  more  segregation,  at  times, 
of  particular  groups  of  employees  developing 
particular  skills  and  crafts. 

But  the  overriding  concern  in  my  mind 
is  one  that  I  raised  the  other  day  in  com- 
mittee. What  are  we  going  to  do  in  the 
overall  industrial  picture  in  this  province  if 
we  are  going  to  approach  the  day  when  it 
is  no  longer  an  incentive  for  a  young  person 
to  join  a  particular  skill  and  craft,  and  under- 
go the  apprenticeship  training  and  the  other 
kinds  of  training  associated  with  their  job  or 
with  their  future? 

I  can  understand  quite  readily  how  much 
simpler  it  is  to  bargain  collectively  with  one 
group  of  officers  over  a  whole  industry.  I 
can  appreciate  that  it  would  be  much  simpler 
indeed. 

But  I  can  appreciate,  too,  that  there  are 
skills  and  crafts  in  industry  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  and  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans,  patterns  and  other  things  for 
production,  where  the  skills  of  those  people 
are    important    to    an    overall    future    of    the 
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industry.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are 
entitled  to  some  particular  niche  in  pay 
schemes— or  call  them  incentive  schemes  or 
what  you  will— to  encourage  those  people 
to  go  into  these  crafts  and  skills  so  necessary 
to  our  industrial  future. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  some  further  assurance 
from  the  hon.  Minister.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  to  a  certain 
extent  undermining  that  very  important  aspect 
of  industrial  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  hon.  member's  fears 
are  not  actually  groundless,  but  the  Act  was 
never  intended  to  do  what  he  is  fearful  of. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  on 
this  particular  section.  I  would  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  think  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  hon.  Minister's  observation  that 
the  section  is  not  intended  to  undermine 
craft  unions.  Now,  let  us  try  to  look  at  it 
objectively. 

My  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply 
that  this  is  the  section  that  pertains  to  carving 
out,  if  you  will,  craft  unions  from  a  larger 
industrial  union,  and  I  have  had  representa- 
tion made  to  me— and  I  am  sure  other  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  have— that  the 
old  historic  craft  unions  are  very  much  con- 
cerned  about  this   instance. 

Take,  for  example,  the  instance  where  an 
industrial  union  is  certified  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  entire  working  force  in  a  given 
plant.  Subsequently,  and  subsequent  to  that 
time,  a  group  of  craftsmen  desire  in  their 
own  discretion  to  form  a  union.  There  is 
nothing  that  precludes,  therefore,  the  forma- 
tion of  that  craft  union. 

But  I  point  out  that,  under  this  particular 
section,  this  particular  section  will  not  apply 
to  that  situation.  It  is  specifically  excluded 
by  the  last  several  sentences  in  the  sub- 
section. Accordingly  the  board  could  state, 
"We  in  our  discretion  do  not  think  it  is 
advisable  that  a  craft  union  be  carved  out  of 
this  larger  union." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  I  have  is  simply 
this.  1  think  we  should  respect  the  traditional 
position  of  the  small,  historic  and  very 
specialized  craft  unions.  I  think  they  should 
be  encouraged. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that,  to  get  more 
efficiency  and  better  results  from  a  large 
body  such  as  an  industrial  union  representing 
all  members,  or  all  employees  in  a  given  plant 
or  organization,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
section  positively  discourage  the  formation 
of  craft  unions  at  any  stage. 


For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  what  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
said,  very  appropriately,  and  what  I  am 
trying  to  say,  is  simply  this. 

The  section  leaves  open  to  the  discretion 
of  the  board  the  active  destruction— I  should 
not  use  the  word  destruction— but  the  active 
curtailment,  if  you  will,  of  the  formation  of 
further  craft  unions  and  this  I  think  is  a  very 
serious  thing.  I  do  not  think  we  should  even 
leave  that  suggestion  or  implication  in  the 
particular    section. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  hon.  Minister's  intention 
to  do  it,  I  am  not  saying  it  is  the  board's 
intention.  But  I  do  not  think  anybody, 
particularly  an  appointee  of  this  Legislature, 
again  a  board,  should  be  empowered  to  use 
legislation  in  its  discretion  to  curtail  the 
active  development  of  the  craft  trade  unions. 

And  that  is  what  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned this  section  will,  in  fact,  do  because, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that,  after  our 
original  representations  on  this  section,  we 
have  had  continued  and  more  explicit  repre- 
sentation by  the  traditional  craft  unions, 
particularly  the  stationary  engineers  and  such- 
like who  are  very  disturbed.  I  think,  frankly, 
that  they  have  a  reason  to  be  disturbed. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  assurance  made 
in  legislation  that  they  will  be  actively 
assisted  rather  than  left  in  a  passive  position 
where  they  can  be  open  to  substantial  cur- 
tailment in  the  development  of  more  craft 
unions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  in  this 
Act  to  restrict  or  hamper  the  organization 
of  craft  people.  The  board  already  has  the 
discretion,  you  know,  to  refuse  to  certify  a 
craft  group,  already  in  agreement  with  an 
overall  industrial  unit. 

But  there  is  a  problem  of  recruitment  of 
those  people,  and  that  problem  of  recruitment 
would  be  a  consideration  of  the  board  when 
the  application  for  a  permit  to  form  a  craft 
union  was  presented,  and  the  board  was 
either  granting  or  refusing  certification. 

This  section  of  this  Act  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  wording  has  been  changed  and 
rechanged  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  down 
now  to  the  most  modest  that  it  could  be, 
without  actually  interfering  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  craft  unions. 

I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
fears  are  the  fears  of  some  groups  he  has 
mentioned,  the  operating  engineers,  and  are 
not  as  definite  as  we  might  be  led  to  think.  As 
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I  have  said  before,  about  many  of  the  sections 
of  this  Act,  this  is  on  a  sort  of  trial-and-error 
basis.  I  would  like  to  see  us  give  it  a  trial 
for  a  year  and  just  see  what  comes  out  of  it. 
It  can  always  be  amended,  and  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  we  are  not  endeavouring 
to  harm   anybody. 

Sections  3  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On    section    7: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  section  7,  I  would  like  to  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Davison, 

That  section  7  be  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  5  and  6  of  the  proposed  section 
12  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

5.  A  bargaining  committee  shall  consist 
of  such  members  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  trade  union  representing  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  speak  to  this 
briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  things  are 
going  to  happen  if  we  establish  this  exceed- 
ingly detailed  and  cumbersome  procedure 
spelled  out  in  the  Act. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  going  to  have 
extensive  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  union  by  spelling  it  out  in  the  Act, 
namely,  laying  down  who  shall  be  on  the 
bargaining  committee  to  represent  that 
union. 

Now,  the  significant  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  nowhere  in  this  Act  is  there  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  bargaining  committee,  those 
who  do  bargaining  on  behalf  of  management, 
shall  have  "so  and  so,"  or  "such  and  such"  on 
the  bargaining  committee.  In  other  words, 
this  is  not  a  balanced  approach  of  trying  to 
make  certain,  for  example,  that  there  is  an 
officer  of  the  company  in  the  bargaining  unit 
of  the  company,  and  there  will  be  a  member 
of  the  union  on  the  bargaining  team  from 
the  union.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
assure  that. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  attempting 
to  intervene,  we  are  intervening  in  a  one- 
sided fashion,  and  laying  down  rules  with 
regard  to  how  the  union  shall  operate,  without 
laying  down  any  comparable  rules  as  to  what 
management  will  have  to  do  on  their  bargain- 
ing unit. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  more  impor- 
tant is  that,  in  the  instance  particularly  of 
many  smaller  locals— I  am  thinking  of  printing 
locals,  for  example,  they  may  be  in  a  plant 
where  there  is  no  more  than  3  or  4  workers 
in  that  plant—if  we  lay  down  in  the  law,  as  is 


done  in  these  sections  which  I  am  suggesting 
should  be  struck  out,  that  there  must  be  a 
member  of  that  bargaining  unit  on  the 
bargaining  committee  in  addition  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  union,  it  would  simply  mean 
that  we  are  forcing  one  of  those  very  limited 
number  of  workers  to  stick  his  neck  out. 

Experience  has  proven  to  the  workers  in  the 
fields  that,  having  stuck  their  necks  out,  they 
then  become  the  victims  of  discrimination  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  the  part  of  the 
management,  because  they  had  taken  the  lead 
on  behalf  of  the  bargaining  unit. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  a  group 
of  trade  unionists  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
having  considered  the  matter,  decide  that 
they  want  certain  people  in  their  union  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  members  of  that  partic- 
ular bargaining  unit,  it  is  their  just  right  to 
make  that  decision.  Certainly  the  government 
is  not  attempting  to  dictate  that  manage- 
ment must  put  somebody  on,  and  in  many 
instances  there  is  nobody  from  the  company 
around  at  all  during  the  negotiations— it  is 
some  counsel  who  is  hired  by  them  to  do 
the   job. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  we  substitute  this  simple  procedure, 
that  "a  bargaining  committee  shall  consist 
of  such  members  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  trade  union  representing  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit."  I  submit  if  this  is 
accepted,  the  government  will  relieve  them- 
selves of  a  lot  of  grief  for  the  administrators 
of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment, of  course. 

We  have  gone  very  carefully,  during  months 
and  months  of  consideration,  over  the  principle 
desire  and  the  wording,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  that  the  wording  of  these  Acts 
is  not  mine.  It  is  principally  designed  by  the 
top  officials  in  The  Department  of  Labour 
who  are  far  more  competent  than  I  to  put 
into  words  the  principles  that  we  lay  down. 

Now  sections  5  and  6  are  identical  with  the 
present  sections  12(1)  and  12(2).  We  are  not 
removing  those  sections  or  changing  them. 
We  are  still  requiring  that  there  be  employee 
representatives  on  a  bargaining  committee.  But 
the  wording  in  this  section  does  give  the 
board  a  wider  discretion  in  granting  concilia- 
tion services  in  the  absence  of  employee 
participation  in  the  committee. 

The  board  is  faced  from  time  to  time— but 
not  too  often  as  the  hon.  member  says— with 
the  formation  of  very  small  units,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him.     We  have  considered 
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that  angle  many  times,  that  the  person  in  a 
very  small  unit  may  be  sticking  his  neck 
out  and  laying  himself  liable  to  dismissal, 
maybe  not  admittedly  from  that  cause,  but 
that  might  be  the  actual  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal. 

So  the  board  are  taking  upon  themselves 
more  discretionary  powers,  and  can  consider 
the  application,  and  will  not  be  required  to 
refuse  conciliation  services  because  there  is 
no  employee  representation.  Now,  that 
actually  is  what  this  Act  does,  exactly  what 
the  hon.  member  wants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear 
from  what  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  his 
mind  is  closed  on  this  matter.  Even  so,  I 
would  like  to  put  forward  a  plea  in  regard 
to  this  section. 

I  submit  that  subsections  5  and  6,  as  they 
are  now  in  the  bill— and  I  accept  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement  that  they  are  essentially 
taken  over  from  the  existing  Act— are  a  quite 
unwarranted  and  quite  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  trade  unions. 

A  trade  union  is  designated  under  the  Act 
as  representing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  a  bargaining  unit.  It  is  their  instrument 
which  they  have  freely  chosen.  The  trade 
union  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
employees  acting  together  as  a  body.  It  is 
not  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
employees,  it  is  merely  them  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity. 

Now,  why  is  it  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  of  the  government,  to 
move  in,  in  effect,  on  the  trade  union,  on  the 
employees  acting  together,  and  tell  them  that 
the  committee  that  is  going  to  represent  them 
in  bargaining  must  be  thus  or  so?  Surely  it 
is  their  right  and  their  privilege  to  decide 
who  they  want  on  their  own  committee. 

The  normal  procedure  is  that  a  trade  union 
local,  which  is  engaged  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, or  intends  to  be  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining,  at  its  regular  meeting,  elects  a 
bargaining  committee.  That  is  the  normal 
procedure. 

I  submit  that  it  is  entirely  their  business 
who  is  on  the  bargaining  committee.  The 
bargaining  committee  is  there  to  represent 
them  and  absolutely  nobody  else.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  government  should  start  trying 
to  tell  them  who  is  going  to  represent  them. 
It  is  no  more  reasonable— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  if  there  is  no  bar- 
gaining committee.     What  do  you  do  then? 


Mr.  Bryden:  If  there  is  a  trade  union 
certified,  there  is  a  trade  union.  The  trade 
union  consists  of  employees  and  it  is  their 
job  to  select  their  bargaining  committee  or 
bargaining  representatives.    They  name  them. 

It  is  no  more  reasonable  for  the  govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  try  to  tell  them  who 
is  to  be  on  that  committee  than  it  would  be 
to  step  in  and  try  to  tell  them  who  the 
president  of  their  union  should  be. 

Last  night  we  had  the  government  putting 
forward  legislation  under  which  it  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  try  to  determine 
who  the  officers  of  farm  marketing  boards 
may  be.  I  submit  that  we  should  not  accept 
this  principle  with  regard  to  trade  unions, 
even  though  the  majority  of  the  Legislature 
accepted  it  in  regard  to  farmer  groups. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication. There  is  no  public  interest  involved. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  whom  these  em- 
ployees want  to  represent  them,  and  that 
should  be  left  to  their  own  free  choice. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  that  was 
moved  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  is  purely  and  simply  to  set  it 
forth  in  the  Act  that  the  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  union,  which  is  their  bargain- 
ing agent,  will  name  their  own  bargaining 
representatives,  people  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  without  any  interference  or 
restriction  by  government  or  any  agency  of 
the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  you  see,  there  are 
so  many  complications  in  this  sort  of  thing 
that  there  are  times  when  agreements  are 
made  when  the  employer  has  no  employees. 
Take  in  the  construction  industry.  A  man  is 
going  to  tender  on  some  work  for  the  spring, 
he  has  no  employees,  but  he  is  willing  to 
make  a  deal,  an  agreement  with  organized 
labour- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  —respecting  his  carpenters, 
and  his  plumbers  and  so  on.  He  has  no 
employees.  Now,  you  say  that  should  not  be 
considered.     Is  that  what  you  say? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister think?  If  they  have  no  employees  how 
can  they  put  a  member  on  the  bargaining 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  He  is  getting  ready  to 
start  business  in  the  summer,  and  he  wants 
to  have  his  carpenters  and  his  plumbers— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  himself  cited  a  case  to  make  his 
Act  inoperative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  because  the  CCF 
hon.  members  do  not  understand  the  problems 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  would  just  listen 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  you  will  find 
that  I  am  explaining  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  said,  here 
is  the  instance  of  a  construction  man  who  is 
tendering  on  a  job.  He  has  not  yet  got  the 
workers  on  the  job,  so  he  cannot  bargain. 
Well,  how  then  can  he  have  somebody  from 
a  non-existent  bargaining  unit  on  the  bargain- 
ing committee?  This  is  inoperative.  You 
see,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  come  back  to 
another  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  hon.  members  of  the 
CCF  ought  to  go  and  talk  with  the  union 
fellows  and  have  them  explain  it  to  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  talked  to  them. 
We  have  talked  to  them— in  the  rank  and 
file,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  They  talk  about  represent- 
ing the  unions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  member  of  the 
little  office  workers'  local  or  of  the  printing 
local  who  is  going  to  become  the  victim  of 
the  kind  of  law  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  just 
putting  on  the  book  here. 

Hon.   Mr.   Daley:    I   can   assure   the   hon. 

member  that  under  my  jurisdiction- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  the 

floor  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  emphasize  this  point  for  a  moment  now. 
If  the  government's  intention  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that,  on  the  bargaining  committees,  they 
have  genuine  representatives  of  who  are 
bargaining— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  We  are  going  to  have 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  So  they  lay  down 
the  rule,  for  example,  that  there  must  be  a 
member  of  the  specific  bargaining  unit.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent,  even  if  we 
have  not  got  a  member  of  that  particular 
bargaining  unit,  we  have  at  least  a  respon- 
sible officer  of  the  union,  and  yet  this  govern- 


ment ignores  the  fact  that  they  have  got 
nothing  in  their  Act  to  stop  management  from 
bringing  in  a  lawyer  who  has  no  relationship 
to  the  company  at  all.  He  is  hired  for  the 
purpose.  He  is  being  paid  for  his  services 
for  the  time,  and  he  represents  the  company 
on  the  bargaining  unit. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  can 
come  to  no  conclusion  other  than  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  anti-union  move.  This  government 
is  laying  down  stipulations  with  regard  to 
unions,  while  winking  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  even  worse  situation  in  regards  to  the  non- 
representation  of  management  on  the  bargain- 
ing committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  this  section  is  designed  to  permit  the 
board  in  their  discretion  to  grant  conciliation 
services  without  the  attendance  of  an 
employee  of  the  company,  if  in  their  judg- 
ment that  is  desirable.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  trouble  about  it,  and  the  hon.  member 
has  cited  the  cases  of  small  industries,  where 
there  are  only  a  few  people  involved,  that 
they  all  hesitate  to  come  out  and  declare 
themselves.  This  is  to  give  the  boards  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  that  is  all  that  is  in 
it,  outside  of  what  is  in  sections  later  that 
are  in  the  Act  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  does  this  government  always— I  do 
not  know  why  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
every  time  they  amend  this  Act,  they  in 
fact  are  trying  to  stick  the  nose  of  their  party 
into  affairs  of  other  people.  Now,  we  must 
be  honest  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  is  a  good  thing  we 
do  not. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  know.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister overdoes  it.  One  day  they  meddle  into 
the  affairs  of  the  farmer,  they  must  tell  the 
farmer  how  to  act,  what  to  do,  and  then  on 
the  very  hour  after  that,  they  must  now  tell 
unions  what  they  must  do. 

Now  I  say  this,  that  one  of  the  old  and 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  trade 
union  movement  was  founded  is  that  they 
shall  have  the  right  and  the  sole  right  to 
elect  their  president  and  their  bargaining 
units.  This  government  should  not  be  inter- 
fering with  that  problem  at  any  time.  I  am 
certain  of  one  thing,  that  what  we  are  going 
to  actually  find  with  the  passing  of  this  bill 
is  that,  instead  of  having  a  condition  whereby 
peace  will  be  established,  they  are  going  to, 
in  fact,  have  more  trouble  in  the  province.  If 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  then  I  think 
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this  government  should  take  the  whole  thing 
and  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  please 
say    aye. 


a  » 


All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  recorded  vote, 
we  can  have  a  standing  vote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  That  is  right,  a  stand- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  remain  standing  until 
we  have  you  counted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  in  the  same 
boat  as  usual. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  opposed,  please 
rise. 

Order. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  20;  the  "nays"  44. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  therefore  declare  the 
amendment  lost. 

Sections  7  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Gisborn, 

That  section  12  be  amended  by  striking 
out  section  5  of  the  proposed  section  28  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

I  would  like  to  speak  on  this  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  have  a  look  at 
it  before  you  speak,  please? 

Proceed. 

Mr.  Davison:  In  this  section  the  Act  says 
that  the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  May  I  have  some 
order,  please. 

Mr.  Davison:  Basically,  I  believe  that  the 
mediator  should  be  paid  exactly  on  the  same 
system  as  the  other  officers,  like  the  concilia- 
tion officers.  I  think  it  imposes  a  penalty 
on  small  unions,  and  also  on  small  companies 
where  they  are  not  given  an  opportunity  of 


using  this  mediator  because  they  have  not  got 
the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  large  unions,  and  large  com- 
panies, definitely  they  can  afford  it.  I  would 
imagine  they  will  use  it,  because  in  the  past 
they  have  used  it  and  used  it  very  successfully. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  smaller  groups  of 
people  who,  under  this  condition,  would  be 
put  in  the  position  of  second-class  citizens 
and  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  using 
the  whole  Act— the  same  as  the  larger  unions 
or  the  larger  companies  would  have. 

I  think  it  is  definitely  an  improvement  of 
the  Act,  but  I  think  it  should  be  that  all 
unions  would  have  an  opportunity  to  have  it, 
and  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
having  this  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I,  of  course,  have 
to  refuse  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  alternative  scheme.  It  is  some- 
thing I  think  might  develop  as  a  great 
improvement  to  the  Act.  But  the  services  and 
the  procedures  of  the  labour  relations  board 
to  conciliation,  to  conciliation  boards,  and 
so  forth,  are  still  available  for  which  we  pay, 
and  for  which  we  have  control  of  definite 
figures  for  the  conciliation  board  chairman 
and  members  of  the  board.  Now,  as  to  the 
mediator,  the  two  parties  might  have  pro- 
longed negotiations  and  the  rate  might  be 
exorbitant  even  for  us— with  a  high  rate  it 
could  go  on  indefinitely. 

I  think  as  a  trial  run— and  I  say  this  is  a 
trial  run— I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
service  will  be  used,  but  I  hope  it  is  used 
a  great  deal. 

I  cannot  see  where  the  expenses  would  be 
so  great  for  the  small  unions  where  possibly 
it  might  involve  one  question  or  something 
they  want  decided  and  could  probably  do  it 
in  an  afternoon. 

But  this  is  a  trial  run  on  this  thing,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  could  enter  into  the 
obligation  of  paying  this  mediator  because 
we  have  all  the  services  that  labour  and 
management  require  right  now,  but  we  want 
to  give  them  this  chance  if  they  want. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  this  that  interests  me.  The 
government  is  doing  some  pioneering  here. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  indicated 
that  this  is  a  new  experiment  that  provides 
an  alternative  means  so  that  we  can  skip 
the  conciliation  officer,  the  conciliation  board 
stage,  we  can  cover  it  all  with  a  single 
mediator. 
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He  indicates  that  eventually  it  will  prove 
that  this  is  a  real  innovation— that  we  are 
breaking  some  new  ground. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  be  right.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  be  dogmatic  about  it- 
experience  will  have  to  be  our  guide. 

But  what  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  when  this  government  goes  out  to  do 
some  pioneering,  it  puts  road  blocks  in  the 
way  of  its  own  pioneering.  What  in  effect 
it  says  is  that  if  they  choose  a  conciliation 
officer  and  a  conciliation  board  the  depart- 
ment will  pay.  This  has  been  a  service  of  the 
department  for  years. 

But  now  the  government  comes  up  with 
an  alternative  procedure,  but  it  says:  "If  you 
take  this  alternative  procedure,  which  may  be 
better,  then  you  will  have  to  pay  the  shot 
yourselves." 

The  government  is  putting  road  blocks  in 
the  way  of  its  own  pioneering,  and  it  is 
going  to  minimize— at  least  it  is  running 
the  serious  danger  of  minimizing— the  effec- 
tiveness of  what  the  government  itself  has 
brought  in  though  it  may  well  prove  very 
good. 

Now,  why  does  this  government  want  to 
destroy  something  that  is  potentially  good  by 
putting  this  road  block  in  the  way?  The 
department  for  years  has  provided  services- 
conciliation  officers  and  conciliation  boards, 
the  officers  as  full-time  employees  and  the 
conciliation  board  on  a  per  diem  basis.  The 
hon.  Minister  need  not  start  contending  that 
they  will  be  sitting  for  a  long  time  and  it 
will  be  beyond  our  means.  He  can  set  up  a 
scale  of  rates,  and  I  submit  it  will  be  no 
more  difficult— no  easier,  but  no  more  diffi- 
cult—to get  people  to  be  mediators  than  it 
will  be  to  get  them  to  be  conciliation  board 
members. 

In  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  now  contends 
that  he  has  quite  a  pool  of  these  people 
who  are  available.  Some  of  these  people  may 
then  be  available  to  be  mediators. 

Well,  my  plea  is  simply  that  they  have 
something  potentially  good  here,  so  why 
bring  in  these  restrictions  which  are  going  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  its  good,  contribut- 
ing in  a  real  way  to  better  labour  relations? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
again  I  want  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  and  we  did  in  committee 
discuss  this  for  some  considerable  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  agree  that 
this  innovation  is  a  good  one,  and  very  frankly 
I  would  hope  that  it  may  supplement  the 
normal  procedures  of  conciliation  in  the  main. 


I  personally  believe  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  very  expeditious  way  of  handling  dis- 
putes, and  I  personally  think  that  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  conciliation  method  which 
has  for  a  long  while  been  criticized  for  their 
delay  in  acting.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  we  should  not  eliminate  conciliation, 
and  that  this  should  be  added  as  an  alterna- 
tive. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  likewise  you  will  recall 
the  criticisms  that  were  levied  against  the  old 
system  of  conciliation,  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  enough  conciliation  officers. 
We  were  not  building  pools  of  conciliation 
officers. 

Now,  maybe  this  is  not  so,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
but  those  were  the  observations.  Now,  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  his  department,  said  at  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  that  actually  a  group  of  men 
is  being  built  up  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  there  are  many  unknown  excellent 
mediators— unknown,  that  is,  to  management 
and  to  labour— people  who  will  be  given  an 
opportunity. 

We  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest,  assure 
the  appointment  of  such  unknown  but  capable 
men.  I  think  that  the  cost  that  is  involved 
is  so  small,  that  I  personally  would  like  to 
see  this  particular  innovation  assisted  to  the 
maximum.  I  think  one  of  the  real  ways  of 
assisting  it  is  to  assure  that  management 
and  labour  are  not  required  to  pay  any 
additional  costs  which  might  persuade  them 
not  to  use  it. 

The  government  is  on  the  right  track  in  this 
respect,  and  I  think  they  should  go  to  the 
end  that  they  bear  the  cost  of  their  experi- 
ment. It  will  not  be  an  extraordinary  one, 
even  if  they  pay  these  men.  I  would  be  in 
favour  of  paying  them  more  than  nominal 
sums  because,  as  somebody  in  this  House 
said,  when  we  take  an  ordinary  automobile 
case  before  the  courts  involving  $200  or 
$300  or  $400  or  $500  we  bring  all  the 
majesty  of  the  law  into  focus.  Yet  when 
we  are  involved  with  the  life  and  the  working 
wages  of  hundreds  of  men,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask  men  to  serve  and  arbitrate  for  very 
little  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume, 

That  subsection  5,  of  section  12,  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "equally  by 
the  parties"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  "Ontario  government." 

I  am  offering  that  only  because  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  previous  amendment  deleted  nearly  the 
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entire  subsection.  I  am  not  going  to  persist 
on  this  technical  point,  I  would  rather  try 
to  honestly  persuade  the  government  to  move 
in  what  I  think  is  a  perfectly  proper  direction. 

My  motion  and  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East  certainly  are  not 
going  to  pass,  we  know,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  go  back  to  point  out 
that  in  this  instance  the  government  is  taking 
a  very  commendable  step  forward. 

But  I  think  it  is  going  to  prejudice  the 
position  and  the  success  of  the  movement  if 
good  mediators  are  not  brought  into  the 
service  and  they  are  not  paid  properly.  They 
must  be  paid  a  good  wage,  and  they  must 
be  paid  an  extraordinary  wage  in  my  humble 
opinion,  and  the  only  institution  that  can 
assure  that  is  the  government.  Now,  that  is 
all  that  I  am  asking,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  technical  fight  here.  I  would 
rather  persuade  the  government  to  move  in 
this  direction.  It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  cannot  move  an  amendment  to  a 
amendment,  is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  can  dispose 
of  this  one,  then  you  can  make  your  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Davison  please 
say  "aye."  All  those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  20; 
the  "nays"  50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  therefore  declare  the 
amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  you  are  ruling  to  me  that  it  is 
now  my  opportunity  to  move  my  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  funny  thing— to 
vote  for  the  CCF. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  actually  I  thought 
that  maybe  we  had  persuaded  the  govern- 
ment to  support  it. 

I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume, 

That  subsection  5,  of  section  12,  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "equally  by 
the  parties"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  "the  province  of  Ontario." 

We  were  hoping  we  might  get  some  real 
support  on  the  opposite  side  and  overcome 
that  technicality. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
you  might  give  your  learned  consideration  to 
the  fact  as  to  whether  that  is  out  of  order, 
that  is  directing— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going 
to  insist  on  that  technicality,  we  are  going 
to  be  governed  by  extreme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  it  is  my  duty  to  maintain  and 
uphold  British  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  advised  that  it  is  out 
of  order  because  it  calls  for  payment,  by  the 
province,  by  public  funds. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  this  from  a 
very  technical  point  of  view. 

An  hon.  member:  Out  of  order,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  demanding  of  the 
government  that  it  pay  money. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  My  goodness, 
we  in  this  House  have  been  out  of  order 
almost  perpetually  for  so  long  that  I  would 
hope  that  this  relatively  minor  technicality 
would  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  submit  that  I  had 
hoped  to  persuade,  by  means  of  logic  and 
good  common  sense,  that  the  government 
would  be  moved  to  accept  the  principle.  So 
I  suggest  to  you  that  you  add  the  words, 

That  subsection  5,  of  section  12,  be 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "equally  by 
the  parties"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"the  province  of  Ontario  accept  the  principle 
of  payment  of  the  requisite  remuneration." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
interested  in  trying  to  keep  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  logical  and  consistent  in  his 
logic. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  When  we  were  dealing 
with  the  first  section,  we  brought  in  a  motion 
that  would  really  have  touched  on  the  organi- 
zational capacities  of  a  lot  of  people,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  and  his  group 
said  they  were  in  favour  of  it,  but  they  would 
not  vote  with  us  because  it  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  this  discussion  is  out 
of  order  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
withdrawn  the  amendment. 

Sections  12  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  it 
is    not    going    to    be    possible    to   hurry    this 
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particular  section  through,  nor  do  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  hurried  through. 

This  section  involves  some  pretty  important 
principles,  and  now  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion,  I  take  it,  on  what  the  words  in 
the  bill  mean. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  those  words, 
it  is  most  important  that  the  government 
should  make  it  abundantly  clear,  in  the  words 
that  it  uses,  exactly  what  it  does  mean  in 
this    section. 

When  we  were  discussing  this  bill  on 
second  reading,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave 
an  explanation  of  subsection  2  of  section  15 
which  proposed  to  amend  section  33  of  the 
Act.  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  the 
explanations  he  gave. 

Essentially,  he  explained  two  points.  He 
said  this  proposed  amendment  had  a  specific 
purpose  and  he  outlined  the  purpose  as 
follows.  Reading  from  page  969  of  Hansard 
for  March  4,  1960,  one  extract  which  is 
relevant  here,  he  said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  section  is  not 
aimed  in  any  sense  at  weakening  the 
position  of  the  union.  It  is  only  aimed 
wholly  and  solely  at  preventing  an  in- 
justice which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  an  individual,  and  the 
exercise  by  him  of  a  reasonable  and  fair 
discretion  on  his  part  to  support  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bargaining  unit  which  he 
favours. 

And  then,  going  into  that  in  greater  detail, 

he  says  a  little  later  on: 

Now,  there  are  cases  of  raising  this  from 
time  to  time.  A  situation  arises  where 
there  is  the  possibility  of  certifying  another 
bargaining  agent.  Now,  the  certain  worker 
himself  favours  another  bargaining  agent 
with  the  result  that  he  is  accused  of  non- 
union activities,  and  he  is  relieved  of  his 
membership,  and  therefore  relieved  of  his 
job,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
employer. 

The  point  is  this.  It  seems  that  that  is 
a  very  harsh  result— I  think  my  hon.  friend 
will  agree  with  that.  Now,  the  purpose 
of  this  section— 

And    these    are    highly    important    words,    I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to 
deprive  him  of  his  job  if  his  only  sin 
is  that  he  wants  to  exercise  his  democratic 
rights  and  have  somebody  else  represent 
him. 

That,  according  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  section.  He  continues: 


There  are  lots  of  cases  perhaps  where 
one  union  will  have  perhaps  a  totally 
different  viewpoint  than  some  other  union 
which  the  men  might  feel  they  want  as 
their  bargaining  agent.  Now,  it  is  pretty 
tough  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  job  for 
that  reason.    The  purpose  of  section   16— 

It  is  now  section  15  in  view  of  the  amend- 
ments made  in  committee  but  it  was  then 
section    16, 

The  purpose  of  section  16  is  to  safeguard 
this,  and  I  would  say  this  to  my  hon. 
friend,  that  if  that  is  not  the  effect  of 
section  16,  then  we  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  reconsider  it. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
section.  He  said  it  is  designed  only  to  deal 
with  the  case  where  a  man  working  in  a 
shop  where  there  is  a  union  shop  agreement, 
or  a  closed  shop  agreement,  wants  to  get 
another  union  in  place  of  the  one  now  there. 
The  section  is  designed  to  protect  him  from 
being  fired  in  the  event  that  he  is  expelled 
from  the  union  because  he  tried  to  get 
another  union  in. 

That,  according  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  section,  and  he 
indicated  on  second  reading  that  if  the  effect 
of  the  section  is  anything  different  than  that, 
then  he  would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  re- 
consider   it. 

Furthermore  he  stated  on  page  968,  and  I 

would  like  to  read  the  following: 

Now,  the  point  is  this;  that  this  is 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  worker. 
Now,  if  a  worker  is  aggrieved,  that  worker 
has  the  right  of  appeal.  Remember  that 
the  principle  is  this:  he  is  deprived  of 
his  union  membership  and  therefore  is  de- 
prived of  his  job  under  certain  conditions. 
This- 

meaning  the  section  in  the  bill, 

—gives  him  a  right  of  appeal.  But  the 
onus  is  on  that  employee  to  show  that  he  is 
aggrieved. 

So  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  explaining 
this  section,  made  two  points:  First,  that  it 
is  designed  to  deal  with  only  one  case,  or 
one  type  of  case,  and  that  is  the  case  where 
an  employee  loses  his  union  membership 
because  he  is  trying  to  get  another  union  in. 

His  second  point  is  that  under  the  section, 
or  at  any  rate  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment is  that,  the  onus  is  on  the  employee  to 
make  a  complaint  if  he  is  fired  under  those 
circumstances. 
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Now  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  having  made  two 
points  in  his  explanation  of  this  section,  was 
wrong  on  both  points.  This  is  a  fair  average 
for  him,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter,  because 
this  is  a  section  that  could  have  very  serious 
consequences  for  the  trade  union  movement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  read  yesterday's  Toronto  Daily 
Star  editorial? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  the  great  problem.  This  hon.  gentle- 
man over  there  is  so  plausible  that  he  even 
sucked  in  the  Toronto  Star.  He  comes  for- 
ward with  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  means 
one  thing  and  then  he  justifies  it  to  the  public 
by  explaining  something  that  is  significantly 
different. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Did  the 
hon.    member   read   today's   editorial? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  doubt  very  much  if 
they  read  the  bill,  I  would  just  like  to  take 
the  two  points  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  Star  editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  consider  it  my 
function  in  life  to  pay  compliments  to  the 
Star  editorial  writers.  If  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  wants  to  undertake  that 
function,  he  can  go  ahead.  But  I  am  much 
more  concerned  with  the  legislation  that  is 
before  this  House,  than  with  compliments 
to  any  editor. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  a  good  editorial 
today. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  if  he- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Very  truthful. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  first  point  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made— or  at  any  rate  the 
one  I  read  first— was  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  solely  to  protect  the  employee  in 
a  case  where  he  is  expelled  from  his  union 
for  activity  on  behalf  of  another  union. 

Now  what  does  this  bill  say?  What  are 
we  being  asked  to  enact  into  law?  If  we 
were  being  asked  to  enact  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  words  into  law,  I  would  accept  it. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  I 
think  the  proposition  he  put  forth  is  quite 
reasonable.  I  think  there  should  be  protection 
for  an  employee  who  is  expelled  from  union 
membership  on  the  ground  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicated. 


But  this  section  is  much  broader  than  that. 
That  is  what  I  object  to— having  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  come  in  and  mislead  this 
House  by  saying  that  they  are  trying  to  do 
one  thing,  when  in  the  bill,  the  place  that 
actually  counts,  they  are  doing  something 
else,  whether  deliberately  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    But  it  certainly  should  be  cleared  up. 

What  the  bill  says  is  that  "no  employer 
shall  discharge  an  employee  who  has  been 
expelled  from  or  refused  membership  in  the 
union  because  he  was  or  is  a  member  in 
another  trade  union  or  has  engaged  in  activity 
against  the  trade  union  mentioned  in  clause 
(a)  of  subsection  1  or  on  behalf  of  another 
trade  union." 

It  does  not  say  that  the  protection  applies 
merely  where  the  fellow  is  trying  to  get 
another  union  in.  It  says  in  any  case  where 
he  is  expelled  because  he  has  engaged  in 
activity  against  the  trade  union  which  now 
has  the  bargaining  rights. 

That  phrase  "has  engaged  in  activity 
against  the  trade  union  mentioned  in  clause 
(a)  of  subsection  1"  is  a  very  broad  phrase, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  it  being  interpreted  in  different 
ways.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which 
strikes  so  vitally  at  the  basic  rights  of  trade 
unions,  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very 
careful  in  our  language.  We  should  not  use 
any  loose  language  that  can  by  any  possible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  misinterpreted. 

Yet  here  we  have  this  wide  phrase,  "having 
engaged  in  activity  against  the  trade  union." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
the  case,  where  a  man  would  be  expelled 
from  a  union,  except  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  engaged  in  activity  against  the  union 
of  one  kind  or  another.  On  what  other 
grounds  would  a  union  expel  a  man?  Surely 
they  would  not  expel  a  man  because  he  has 
helped  them.  They  would  expel  him  because 
he  has  done  something  against  them. 

I  raised  the  case  in  second  reading,  that 
if  a  man  fomented  a  wildcat  strike  against 
the  wishes  of  the  union,  of  the  majority 
of  the  members,  that  definitely  would  be 
activity  against  the  union.  Yet  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
union  could  expel  him  and  make  the  union 
shop  provision  stick  under  these  words  as 
they  now  stand. 

The  government  did  bring  in  an  amend- 
ment in  committee.  They  put  in  subsection  3, 
which  was  designed  to  clarify  this  to  some 
degree.    It  is   totally  inadequate. 

All  it  says  is— and  I  would  hope  that  this 
much  at  least  would  be  agreed— that  where 
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a  union  expels  a  fellow  who  has  made  him- 
self an  agent  for  an  employer  to  bring  in  a 
company  union,  in  that  case  the  union  shop 
clause  would  stick.  Well,  I  would  hope  it 
would  stick  in  that  case. 

But  that  is  the  only  exception  they  have 
made  by  subsection  3.  Otherwise,  we  still 
have  this  proposition,  this  possibility,  that 
any  activity  at  all  for  which  a  man  would  be 
legitimately  expelled,  under  this  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  could  quite  possibly  be  interpreted 
as  nullifying  the  union  shop  or  closed  shop 
agreement.  That  is  the  first  of  the  points 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  does  not  clearly 
carrv  out  the  intent  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  existed.  I  therefore  submit  that 
he  should  now  make  good  his  pledge  that  if 
that  is  not  the  effect  of  the  bill,  then  he  is 
perfectly  prepared  to  reconsider  it.  I  think 
he  should  reconsider  it.  He  should  tighten 
up  this  provision  so  there  is  no  possible  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning. 

Now,  on  the  other  point.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  that,  in  making  this  clause 
operative,  the  onus  is  placed  on  the  employee 
to  show  that  he  is  aggrieved.  Now,  that  is 
not  necessarily  true  at  all,  the  way  this  stands. 
What  the  clause  says  is  not  that  if  an 
employee  is  expelled  and  is  thereby  subject 
to  loss  of  his  job,  he  has  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  board  or  somebody  else.  It  does  not 
say  that  at  all. 

What  it  says  is  that  no  employer  shall  dis- 
charge an  employee  who  is  expelled  for  the 
reasons  set  forth.     That  is  what  it  says. 

It  does  not  say  the  employee  has  the  right 
of  appeal.  It  says  no  employer  shall  dis- 
charge him. 

Now,  I  would  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  an  employee  is  expelled  from  a  union  and 
if— pursuant  to  the  union  shop  agreement— 
the  employer  does  discharge  him,  this  word- 
ing will  give  the  employee  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  board  under  section  57.  I  would  agree 
that  is  the  procedure  that  would  be  followed 
in  the  event  that  the  employer  does  discharge 
him. 

But  what  if  the  employer  does  not  dis- 
charge him?  What  happens  if  the  union 
expels  the  employee  feeling  they  have  quite 
valid  ground? 

Let  us  take  the  case  that  I  gave  before 
where  the  man  has  fomented  a  wildcat  strike 
to  the  great  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  cost, 
to  the  union  and  its  members,  and  the  union 
hauls  him  up  on  the  charge  and  considers  this 
a  serious  enough  charge  that  he  be  expelled 
and  they  expel  him. 


Then  they  want  the  union  shop  clause  to 
operate  and  they  say  to  the  employer:  "Under 
our  union  shop  agreement,  this  man  has  been 
expelled  and  is  now  subject  to  dismissal," 
and  the  employer  says,  "I  won't  dismiss  him." 
Then  what? 

Mr.  Grossman:  An  employer  would  not 
refuse  to  discharge  a  man  who  fomented  a 
wildcat  strike. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  then,  let  us  put  it  on 
some  other  ground,  as  for  example  that  he 
was  giving  the  employer  a  little  hand  behind 
the  scenes. 

All  I  am  getting  at  is,  that  the  onus  is  not 
really  on  the  employee  at  all,  the  onus  is 
on  the  employer.  The  subsection  says:  "No 
employer  shall  discharge  an  employee."  That 
is  where  it  puts  the  onus. 

In  view  of  the  very  broad  nature  of  the 
rest  of  the  clause,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  an  employer  is  very  likely  to  hesitate. 
So  a  union  expels  a  member  for  perfectly 
good  and  valid  grounds,  they  come  to  the 
employer  for  enforcement  of  the  union  shop 
agreement,  he  takes  a  look  at  this  section  of 
the  Act  saying  that  no  employer  shall  dis- 
charge an  employee  who  has  been  expelled 
because  he  has  engaged  in  activity  against 
the  trade  union,  and  he  will  say: 

"I  don't  think  I  will  fire  this  man  because 
if  I  do,  I  run  a  serious  risk  that  I  will  run 
afoul  of  the  law.  It  is  true  you  may  say 
that  if  I  do  not  fire  him,  I  will  run  afoul  of  our 
agreement,  but  if  I  have  to  choose  between 
running  afoul  of  the  law  and  running  afoul 
of  the  agreement,  I  will  run  afoul  of  the 
agreement.  I  am  not  going  to  put  myself  in 
the  position  where  I  run  the  risk  of  commit- 
ting an  offence  under  a  statute  of  the  province 
of  Ontario." 

An  employer,  I  think,  could  take  that  posi- 
tion in  perfectly  good  faith. 

It  is  even  worse  if  we  have  an  employer 
who  is  really  looking  for  a  way  to  get  out 
from  under  the  union  shop  agreement.  This 
gives  him  a  wide-open  highway.  He  can 
always  say:  "I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  I  am 
not  going  to  fire  this  man,  it  would  be  against 
the  law  for  me  to  do  it."  Then  what  remedy 
is  there? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  quite  wrong 
when  he  says  the  onus  is  on  the  employee. 
There  is  no  onus  on  the  employee  here  at  all, 
because  he  has  not  been  discharged. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  that  would  be 
possible  would  be  for  the  union  to  make  this 
a  dispute  under  its  agreement,  and  ultimately 
it  could  carry  it  to  arbitration.    I  do  not  know 
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how  effective  that  feature  would  be,  but  pre- 
sumably they  could  carry  it  to  arbitration. 

So,  after  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  they  get 
it  to  arbitration.  The  arbitration  board,  or 
arbitrator,  makes  a  decision.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  union, 
and  the  arbitrator,  or  the  arbitration  board, 
says  to  the  employer:  "You  must  discharge 
this  employee."  So  the  employer,  now  having 
an  arbitration  award  against  him,  accepts  it- 
let  us  assume— and  he  fires  the  man. 

So  then  the  man  could  go  to  the  labour 
relations  board  under  section  57  and  the 
whole  thing  is  opened  up  again. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  sort  of 
procedure  is  quite  unfair  and  unreasonable, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  it.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  word  this  section  in  a  way  that  will  carry 
out  the  intent  expressed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  There  is  no  need  for  this  indirect 
way  of  accomplishing  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  indicated  the  government  would 
like  to  accomplish. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  reword  these  two 
sections,  so  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
intention  will  be  accomplished  quite  clearly 
and  precisely  and  definitely  and  it  will  be 
done  in  exactly  the  way  he  indicated. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  expert  drafts- 
man, but  I  have  drafted  up  a  couple  of  sub- 
stitute sections  here.  I  am  going  to  submit 
them  to  the  House. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  need  some 
polishing  up  from  a  drafting  point  of  view, 
but  as  far  as  the  intent  of  them  is  concerned, 
I  submit  they  are  absolutely  sound,  and  they 
carry  out  exactly  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister said  was  the  government's  intention  in 
bringing  in  subsection  2  of  section  15. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Gisborn, 

That  subsection  2  of  section  15  of  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  proposed 
subsections  2  and  3  of  section  33  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  substituting  the 
following. 

And  now  I  propose  two  subsections  to 
replace  subsections  2  and  3  that  are  now  in 
there: 

Subsection  2.  An  employee  who  is 
expelled  or  suspended  from  or  denied  mem- 
bership in  the  trade  union  mentioned  in 
clause  (a)  of  subsection  1,  may  complain 
to  the  board. 

Now,  that  is  directly  doing  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  they  were  trying  to  do, 
giving  the  employee  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  case  reviewed,  but,   as  suggested  by  the 


hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  onus  is  on  the 
employee.  So  this  puts  it  on  the  employee, 
not  on  the  employer  as  in  the  existing  clause. 
So  it  reads: 

An  employee  who  is  expelled  or  sus- 
pended from  or  denied  membership  in 
the  trade  union  mentioned  in  clause  (a) 
of  subsection  1  may  complain  to  the 
board,  and  the  board  may  authorize  a  field 
officer  to  inquire  into  the  complaint  and 
may  itself  inquire  into  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  complaint  made  under  section 
57. 

Then  subsection  3: 

If  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  employee 
has  been  expelled  or  suspended  from  or 
denied  membership  in  the  trade  union 
because  he  is,  or  was,  a  member  in  or  has 
engaged  in  activity  on  behalf  of  another 
trade  union,  it  may  determine  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  collec- 
tive agreement,  the  employer  of  such 
employee  shall  not  discharge  him  or  shall 
reinstate  him  in  employment  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  and  such  determination 
shall  have  the  same  effect  and  shall  be 
enforceable  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deter- 
mination made  under  section  57. 
I  move  that  amendment,   Mr.   Chairman. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  draftsman  and  this  may  need  polishing 
up  from  a  drafting  point  of  view.  But  I 
submit  that,  in  principle,  it  is  sound  and 
should  be  accepted  by  the  government,  as 
it  does  exactly  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  the  government  is  trying  to  do,  and  it 
does  it  in  exactly  the  way  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said. 

It  is  not  like  this  bludgeon  which  admit- 
tedly does  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
they  are  trying  to  do,  but  also  does  a  whole 
lot  of  other  things  that  are  most  undesirable. 
This  confines  the  subsection  to  deal  exactly 
with  the  possible  abuse  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  concerned  about. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  possible  abuse  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  But  I  would 
urge  that  the  government  should  first  take  a 
look  at  the  proposed  amendment  I  have 
submitted. 

I  just  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if,  subject 
naturally  to  redrafting,  to  polishing  up,  this 
amendment  in  its  basic  framework  does  not 
accomplish  exactly  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister said,  on  March  4,  1960  on  pages  968  and 
969  of  Hansard,  was  the  intention  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  no  sections 
in  this  whole   list  of  amendments  have  had 
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the  consideration  as  this  section  16,  now  15, 
has  received.  I  think  it  has  been  drafted  and 
redrafted,  and  we  have  heard  delegations 
and  we  have  considered  their  proposals,  and 
we  have  gone  at  it  again.  I  might  say  that 
it  accomplishes,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
what  it  is  intended  to  do. 

It  protects  people  in  certain  instances, 
and  it  gives  the  right  of  unions  to  act  in  their 
capacity  as  they  see  fit  in  certain  cases. 

Now,  I  think,  the  hon.  member  could  have 
made  his  points  on  this  thing  without  taking 
up  about  half  an  hour  of  time,  because  I 
am  sure,  as  I  look  about  the  House,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  anybody  who  was  inter- 
ested at  all  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  unfortunate  if  the 
Tories  are  not  interested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  understand  that  the 
members  discussed  all  this  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not.  I  am  not  even 
on  the  committee. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  trying  to 
deny  it  is  a  valid  point  we  are  making?  Now, 
take  a  look— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  it  means 
a  thing. 

Mr.    Chairman:     Order,    order. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  just  chasing  shadows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  just  wish  to  point  out 
out  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
drafted  and  redrafted  this  on  various  occa- 
sions. I  think  that  we  have  had,  doing  the 
drafting  and  assisting  us,  probably  some  of 
the  most  experienced  people  in  that  line  of 
endeavour  that  one  can  find  on  this  North 
American  continent,  let  alone  Canada.  I  mean 
Professor  Finkelman,  Mr.  Reed,  the  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  Fine,  Mr.  Metzler  and  what 
small  contribution  I  could  make  myself  in 
this,  assisted  by  the  legislative  draftsmen 
who  do  all  that  kind  of  work. 

If  the  hon.  member  thinks  that,  after  all 
the  effort  that  we  put  into  this— that  the  most 
experienced  people  to  carry  a  principle  into 
words  have  done  this— that  I  am  going  to 
turn  this  drafting  over  to  the  hon.  member, 
he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  suggesting  the  hon. 
Minister  do  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
accept  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  be  very  interested 
to  know  what  instructions  the  hon.  Minister 
gave  to  his  draftsmen. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Reaume:    I  just  want  to   say  I  know 
that  we  have  argued  it  all  out  before,  but  I 
think  that  this  clause  is  one  clause  or  parts 
of  it  that  are  bad. 

For  instance,  under  this  clause,  a  member 
of  a  union  bargaining  agent,  if  he  wants  to, 
could  sell  the  whole  union  down  the 
river  to  the  employer.  He  could  in  fact 
take  money  from  the  employer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  bargaining  unit. 

Now,  I  am  not  stating  that  he  would  do 
that.  But  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
officials  of  the  department.  But  under  that 
clause  it  is  possible  for  any  member  of  a 
bargaining  unit,  who  has  a  fight  with  the 
president  of  the  union  or  any  officer  there 
or  for  any  reason  at  all,  to  sell  that  bargain- 
ing unit  down  the  river.  He  can  work  along 
with  the  employer  just  as  much  as  he  wants 
to.  He  can  be  expelled  from  the  union, 
but  he  still  has  his  job,  and  he  can  still  go 
on  with  the  dirty  work. 

If  what  this  government  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  destroy  unions,  especially  the  small  unions, 
then  it  is  going  about  it,  I  think,  in  a  very 
excellent  way. 

'  There  might  be  some  truth  in  the  fact  that 
on  the  other  hand,  maybe  an  unscrupulous 
union  boss,  if  you  will,  because  he  does  not 
like  the  way  a  union  member  parts  his  hair, 
may  want  to  exclude  that  man  from  the  bar- 
gaining unit,  or  expel  that  man,  and  thereby 
cause  that  man  to  be  unemployed. 

I  say  that  I  think  the  united  automobile 
workers  of  America  have  a  built-in  plan  which 
is  just  about  as  good  in  the  way  of  appeals 
as  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  They  have 
impartial  men  who  are  paid,  and  they  spend 
a  lot  of  time  listening  to  just  such  cases  as 
I  have  mentioned. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  board— after 
all  it  is  his  own  board,  he  appointed  this 
present  board— and  they  are  men  who  are 
already  overworked,  and  he  is  going  to 
include  in  this  Act,  a  clause  that  is  going  to 
pile  more  and  more  work  upon  them. 

Now  this  is  the  part  I  am  frightened  of. 

He  has  done  a  pretty  fair  job  for  some 
17  years  past.    I  want  to   say  publicly  that 
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I  think  that  he  has  done   a  job  equally  as 
good  as  any  human  being  could  do. 

But  I  want  to  further  add,  I  want  to  be 
as  emphatic  about  this  as  I  can,  I  think 
that  he  is  now,  right  at  this  point,  probably 
going  to  spoil  all  the  work  that  he  done  in 
the  past. 

I  think  that  this  clause  15  could  well  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill  and  held  over.  I  admit 
it  is  a  very  important  clause.  It  is  one  that 
should  be  studied  and  restudied,  and  I  am 
just  frightened  that  if  this  clause  is  passed, 
that  he  is  just  going  to  invite  more  and  more 
trouble.  Ah,  but  he  might  smile,  he  might 
not  think  that  that  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  am  not  smiling  because 
of  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  agree,  that  is  the  trouble 
now,  I  think,  especially  among  builders  and 
the  craft  unions.  I  think  that  they  are  in  a 
class  all  by  themselves. 

I  think  there  was  some  mention  about  the 
pre-job  talks.  I  think  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  this  business  of  holding  con- 
ferences and  more  conferences  under  the 
auspices  of  this  department,  wherein  an 
employer  and  the  employee— especially  as  it 
affects  craft  unions  and  builders— might  sit 
down  upon  some  common  ground  and  there 
iron  out  their  problems.  It  is  said  this  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  handle  them.  I  am 
frightened  of  the  clause. 

I  want  to  say  again,  that  I  am  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  bringing  it  in.  I 
think,  sir,  he  might  spoil  the  many,  many 
years  of  good,  excellent  work  he  has  done 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  said,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  new  subsection  3  that  was 
put  in  by  the  government,  catches  the  main 
point  that  he  was  raising.  If  the  trade 
unionist  is  working  against  his  union  in  col- 
lusion with  management,  then  the  Act  applies 
—or  when  he  gets  money  from  the  manage- 
ment—so that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
member  has  missed  the  point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reason  why  I  rise  is  because  I  am  shocked 
at  the  whole  approach  and  attitude  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  this.  When  this  Act 
was  brought  into  the  House,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  saw  fit  to  rise  in  the  House,  and 
express   a   great  interest  in  this.      He   seems 


to  have  lost  his  interest.     Now  he  is  reading 
the  newspaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  reading  the  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  has  just  set  it 
down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
let  me  explain. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  rose  and  indicated 
what  they  intended  to  do.  I  shall  not  repeat 
it  because  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
has  quoted  it.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said:  "If  our  Act  does  not  meet  that  intent, 
make  alternative  suggestions  and  we  will 
consider  them."  Now,  we  are  making  the 
suggestions,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
reads  the  Toronto  Telegram  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  the  suggestions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  listened  to  everything 
that  was  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  was  it  the  Star  then? 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  raise  partly 
on  a  matter  of  privilege.  When  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  spoke  of  it  on  second  reading,  in 
one  of  his  sly  little  political  manoeuvres,  he 
suggested  that  the  origin  of  this  idea  was  a 
former  CCF  member  of  this  House.  A  pass- 
ing comment  of  mine,  because  of  some  mis- 
understandings in  the  newspaper  offices, 
resulted  in  this  appearing  in  the  papers  as 
the  comment  of  E.  B.  Jolliffe. 

Of  course,  E.  B.  Jolliffe  has  too  much 
knowledge— and  I  would  add  too  many  brains 
—to  be  caught  being  associated  with  this 
proposal.  However,  subsequently  we  found 
out  where  the  idea  came  from.  It  came 
from  Arthur  Williams,  and  Arthur  Williams 
at  least  cleared  the  air,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  not  willing  to  do,  in  a  letter  to 
the  paper.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  a 
presentation  of  his  point  of  view,  although 
there  was  an  error  in  it  which  I  think  should 
be  corrected. 

This  whole  case  did  not  emerge  among 
the  distillery  workers,  it  emerged  among  the 
brewery  workers,  and  there  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence, as  the  members  in  those  unions  would 
emphasize. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  underscore, 
in  light  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine has  said,  is  that,  having  presented  his 
generalization,  implicating  a  lot  of  people 
innocently,  and  seriously— having  informed 
this   House  that  if  the  wording  of  the  Act 
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was  not  seeking  to  achieve  the  intent  which 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  spells  out,  then  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says  we  should  bring  in 
an  alternative. 

We  have  brought  in  an  alternative  which 
specifically  meets  the  two  points  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  spelled  out,  and  he  is  no 
longer  interested  in  it.  The  government  is 
not  willing  to  entertain  it. 

So,  I  suggest  that  he  was  just  talking  off 
the  top  of  his  hat  at  that  point  for  some 
political  purposes,  in  trying  to  attach  this 
very  anti-union  amendment  to  the  Act  to  the 
CCF.  Well,  he  will  not  succeed  in  doing 
that. 

But  I  would  plead  with  him  now  that,  if 
he  was  serious  in  his  original  suggestion,  that 
all  he  wanted  to  do— and  in  this  objective  I 
agree,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
has  said— that  when  a  man  is  a  member 
of  a  union  shop,  that  man  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  engage  in  activity  that 
might  ultimately  lead  him  into  getting  another 
union  with  which  he  would  be  more  satis- 
fied. 

If  that  is  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
after,  then  let  him  consider  the  wording 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
submitted  to  the  House,  because  it  will 
achieve  his  objective  without  all  of  the  other 
extraneous  results  which  the  present  wording 
will  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  "Ayes,"  21;  "nays,"  51. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I,  therefore,  declare  the 
amendment  lost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  final  plea  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  consider  the  lengthy 
redrafting  of  the  amendment  we  have  just 
voted  on,  I  want  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  one  really  vicious  aspect  of  the  amended 
bill  that  stands  before  us.  If  he  will  note  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  subsection  2  it  reads: 

No  employer  should  discharge  an  em- 
ployee .  .  .  because  he  was,  or  is,  a 
member  of  another  trade  union,  or  has 
engaged  in  activity  against  the  trade  union 
mentioned  in  clause  (a)  of  subsection  1, 
or   on  behalf  of  another   trade   union. 

What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  after 
was  that  he  did  not  want  to  penalize  this 
person  because  he  was  a  member  of  another 


trade  union  or  engaged  in  activity  on  behalf 
of  that  other  trade  union.  He  wanted  to 
leave  the  door  open  for  a  man  who  feels 
he  is  caught  in  the  union  shop,  and  is 
forever  a  victim  of  the  membership  in  that 
shop— fine,  let  us  deal  with   that. 

But  why  does  he  have  to  have  that  inter- 
mediate clause  there,  "against  the  trade 
union  mentioned  in  clause  (a)  of  subsection  1," 
which,  in  effect,  means  that  he  cannot  be 
penalized  for  indulging  in  any  activity 
against  his  own  union? 

It  has  been  improved,  I  concede,  by  section 
3  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
did  not  refer  to,  or  did  not  take  cognizance 
of.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  engaged  in 
activities  against  his  own  union,  within  his 
own  union,  in  collusion  with  management, 
that  has  been  eliminated.  But  why  continue 
the  existence  of  this  wider  application  when 
all  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to  do  is 
to  open  the  door  to  a  member  of  a  union 
shop  having  a  right  to  seek  an  alternative  bar- 
gaining unit? 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  very  simple  way 
to  remove  at  least  that  most  vicious  aspect, 
and  it  would  be  this,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  delete  the  middle  portion  of  that 
paragraph,  and  therefore  I  move, 

That  subsection  2  of  section  15  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "against  the  trade 
union  mentioned  in  clause  (a)  of  subsection 
1  or",  in  the  second  and  third  last  lines 
of  the  proposed  subsection  2  of  section  33  of 
The   Labour   Relations  Act. 

That  would  mean  that  it  would  then  read: 
"because  he  was,  or  is,  a  member  in  a 
trade  union  or  has  engaged  in  activity 
on  behalf  of  another  trade  union." 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  just  trying  to  protect 
their    rights. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  is  not  interested  in  the  rights  of  the 
farmers  or  workers  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  that 
it  has  already  been  decided  that  the  section 
shall  stand  as  part  of  the  bill  by  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  of  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
quote  a  rule  that  says  you  cannot  move  two 
amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  the  rule  is  found 
on  page  186,  which  provides  that  you  cannot 
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move  an  amendment  of  a  subject  matter 
where  there  has  already  been  an  amendment 
on  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  the  ruling  and 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    That    is    the    ruling. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  the  case  and  it  is 
not  the  ruling.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  the  Chairman  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  asked  for  the  ruling.  There  it  is. 
We  are  marking  it.  It  has  been  a  ruling  made 
in  this  House,  on  page  186. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  not  on  the  same  subject 
matter.    This   is   a   separate   amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  not  even  looked  at  the  page, 
how  would  he  know? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  heard  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Energy  Resources  said  and  it  is  not 
relevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Has  the  hon.  member 
got  the  book  memorized? 

Mr.   Bryden:    Certainly. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Let  the  hon.  member  quote  the  rule  that 
requires  Mr.  Chairman  to  quote  the  rule. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  the  Chairman 
may  give  reasons  if  he  wishes,  and  I  have 
ruled  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order,  so 
therefore  declare  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  may  give  reasons  or 
may  not  give  reasons? 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  may  give  reasons,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
care  to  give  your  reasons? 

Mr.  Chairman:   No,  not  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  today?  Are  you  taking 
it   under   advisement? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  take  it  under  advise- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  take  it  under 
advisement.    We  are  back  where  we  began. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  right  now,  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  to  point  out  that, 


under  no  circumstances  did  I  even  look 
at  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  I  was  not  near  him,  nor  was 
Mr.  Lewis.  I  point  out  that  I  cannot  do  those 
things,  I  would  not  think  of  it  anyway,  but 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Opposition* 
who  sit  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  those  things 
are- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Why  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  so  facetious 
about  such  a  serious  matter? 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:    Oh,   no,   no,   no.     I   was 

referring  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  referring  to  an  article  that 
talks   about  his— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  interested  in  a  very 
serious  allegation  made  by  another  Star 
columnist  about  me.  They  are  always  making 
these  allegations,  and  so  on,  but  I  am  just 
pointing  out  that  I  was  sitting  here,  minding 
my  business,  and  I  am  not  looking  at— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 
Sections   15  to  23,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  24: 

Mr.  Gisborn:  In  regard  to  section  24,  I 
have  watched  the  select  committee  through 
its  proceedings.  I  have  also  read  their  report 
that  had  something  to  do  with  collective 
bargaining  and  something,  also,  to  do  with 
the  certifying  of  groups  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  Nowhere  can  I  find  the  need 
for  the  amendment  submitted  to  section  45 
of  the  present  Act. 

Firstly,  I  would  read  the  section  to  hon. 
members.  It  comes  under  unfair  practices* 
and  I  think  that  section  45  does  the  job  that 
is  required  under  this  wording: 

No  employer  or  employers'  organization, 
and  no  person  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
employer  or  employers'  organization,  shall 
participate  in,  or  interfere  with,  the  for- 
mation or  administration  or  a  trade  union, 
or  contribute  financial  or  other  support  to 
a  trade  union. 

Now,  the  suggested  amendment  just  adds 
to  that  and  it  says  this: 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his 
freedom  to  express  his  views— 

Now,  I  will  stop  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  not  read  the  rest 
of  it? 
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Mr.  Gisbora:  Yes,  first  I  will  stop  there  and 
explain  further  to  make  my  point.  Since 
when  do  we  have  to  put  into  an  Act  the  rights 
of  a  person? 

Certainly  everyone  has  the  right  to  express 
his  views  under  the  freedoms.  We  have  the 
right  to  do  that.  We  do  not  have  to  put  in 
any  Act  the  right  for  a  person  to  express  his 
personal  views.  Now,  I  will  go  on  with  the 
rest  of  it. 

It  says: 

—so    long    as    he    does    not    intimidate    in 
threats,  promises,  or  undue  influences. 

I  suggest  that  section  45  says  just  that  and 
it  has  operated  in  exactly  that  manner  for  10 
years. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  guise  of 
freedom  of  speech,  we  are  going  to  put 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  organizing 
groups  into  trade  unions  of  their  choice. 
Certainly  we  have  found,  in  experience  with 
the  present  section  in  10  years,  that  we  have 
not  had  problems  with  this  section,  and  the 
trade  unions  can  take  companies  before  the 
board  and  ask  for  application  to  prosecute 
or  for  them  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  to 
section  45  does  nothing  more  than  give  them 
encouragement  to  overdo  the  rights. 

Now,  certainly  it  will  give  them  the  right 
or  would  encourage  them  to  have  the  foreman 
in  the  plant  just  say  to  the  employee;  "I  do 
not  think  you  should  bother  with  this  organi- 
zation  that  you   are  trying  to   organize." 

He  could  give  them  any  kind  of  reason. 
He  could  say  to  them:  "Things  are  getting 
slack  around  here,  and  if  you  form  a  union, 
they  might  come  in  and  ask  for  more  money. 
If  you  ask  for  more  money,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  lay  off  men,  because  we  cannot  con- 
tinue operations  if  we  pay  more." 

That  would  be  completely  legal,  under 
this  section.  I  think  they  can  do  it— yes,  and 
they  do  it,  but  at  present  the  union  has  the 
right  to  go  before  the  board  and  claim  it  to 
be  an  unfair  practice.  So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  not  needed.  The  Act  has  been 
working  fine  in  this  respect,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
K.  Bryderi, 

That  section  24  be  amended  by  striking 
out  all  the  words  after  "trade  union"  in  the 
seventh  line  of  the  proposed  section  45  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  freedom  of 
speech  section. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  There  is  no  freedom  of  speech 
involved  here  at  all.  This  is  a  straight  matter 
of  interference  being  legalized. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  wonder  what  the  Liberals 
are  going  to  do  to  this  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
you  read  this  section  carefully,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  employers  have  had  all  that 
is  encompassed  in  this  Act,  what  this  Act 
simply  does  is  tell  them  what  they  cannot  do 
in  regard  to  intimidation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  How  do  you  define 
"intimidation"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  —threats  and  promises  and 
undue  influence,  which  covers  a  great  majority 
of  things.  It  gives  the  board  a  little  more 
power,  or  a  better  way  of  deciding  whether 
the  employer  has  or  has  not,  offended,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  leave  it  out,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  reading  into  it  a  lot  of  stuff  that  just  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  reminds 
me  of  the  young  man  with  the  stick  of  dyna- 
mite in  his  hand,  declaring  that  it  is  purely 
harmless.  What  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing— 
and  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
government— is  beginning  to  undermine  the 
fundamental  concept  upon  which  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  has  been  built  in  this  province. 
That  concept  is  that  management,  quite 
rightly,  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  choice  of  a 
bargaining  unit. 

Management  comes  into  the  picture  when 
it  starts  to  negotiate  with  the  union  that  has 
been  chosen  by  the  workers,  and  if  manage- 
ment, with  their  right  to  fire  a  man,  can 
participate  in  the  certification  campaign  and 
can  be  given,  under  disguise  of  freedom  of 
speech,  these  wider  rights  to  intervention, 
then  the  hon.  Minister,  and  nobody  other, 
even  Solomon  himself,  can  draw  the  line 
between  intimidation  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Consider  the  situation  if  management  says, 
"Well,  if  you  join  the  union  then  you  will 
be  laid  off."  That  is  intimidation,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  draw  the  line?  We  cannot 
draw  that  line. 

So,  what  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  is 
opening  the  door  for  management  to  partici- 
pate in  certification  campaigns  where  they 
have  no  right  at  all  to  be.  He  is  going  to 
end  up  more  and  more  with  having  unions 
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which  are  not  the  choice  of  the  workers,  but 
of  the  management.  Therefore,  he  is  under- 
mining the  whole  basic  concept  of  his  own 
Labour  Relations  Act,  built  up  in  the  last 
16  years,  operative  for  the  last  16  years  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  said  it  was  harmless. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  motion  by  the 
member  for  Wentworth  East  out  of  order,  as 
stated  in  May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  16th 
edition,  page  554,  section  5: 

An  amendment  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
negative  of  the  bill,  or  which  would  reverse 
the  principle  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  on 
the  second  reading,  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  advised  that  it  does. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  submit  that  your 
advisor  does  not  know  very  much  about 
labour  relations,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so.  It  may  be  a  legal  point,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  labour  relations.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  negativing  the  section. 
You  take  certain  words  out  of  the  section 
which  you  are  going  to  violate.  This  is 
digging  pretty  deep  to  get  rules. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  understand  that  you  have 
ruled  the  proposed  amendment  out  of  order. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  speak  to  the 
section  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  ruling 
very  interesting  because  it  establishes,  I 
suppose,  the  point  we  were  trying  to  make, 
that  these  words  that  we  wanted  to  get 
struck  out  are  really  vital  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned.  They  are  trying  to  turn 
upside  down  the  whole  established  concept, 
that  an  employer  has  no  right  to  muck  in  and 
interfere  with  the  employees  in  the  choice  of 
their  bargaining  unit. 

Under  the  guise  of  free  speech— and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  free  speech  at  all— the  law 
has  previously  stated  that  an  employer  shall 
not  interfere  in  matters  that  are  not  of  his 
concern.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  protecting  free 
speech  or  anything  else  to  say  to  him  that 
he  may  now  interfere  in  matters  which  are 
no  concern  of  his.  That  is,  what  they  are 
trying  to  put  before  us  is  that  the  employer 
may  interfere  in  matters  that  are  none  of  his 
concern. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman— I  submit  to  this 
House— that  we  should  vote  against  this  sec- 
tion 24.  You  have  ruled  out  of  order  our 
amendment,  so  let  us  vote  against  section  24 


of  the  bill.  That  will  have  the  effect  that 
we  will  go  back  to  the  old  section  which  was 
in  the  Act  and  did  not  have  this  vicious 
so-called  free  speech  principle  in  it.  Let  us 
just  go  back  to  the  old  Act,  as  far  as  that 
particular  clause  is  concerned. 

The  next  section  46,  I  wish  to  bring  this 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention.  It  says  exactly 
the  same  as  section  45  in  the  reverse.  Could 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  why  they  did  not 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  section  46?  Would 
the  same  principle  apply?  Why  cannot  the 
employees  have  free  speech,  or  is  it  just  one 
way? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  observations.  Firstly, 
I  would  sav  at  the  outset  I  agree  with  your 
ruling.  I  do  think  that  literally  this  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  does  go  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
principle. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  move  any  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  I  do  think  this  is  the  section 
that  we  should  really  think  about.  In  my 
own  opinion— and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
great  expert  in  labour  relations— if  we  really 
get  down  to  elementary  principles,  the  whole 
of  labour  relations  is  in  the  simple  determina- 
tion of  the  right  of  any  group  to  organize. 
Now  if  we  acknowledge  that  elementary  right, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  it  is  my  frank 
opinion  that  nobody— no  government,  no 
employer  group,  nobody  other  than  the 
employee  group— should,  or  has  any  right,  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  organization. 

And  I  think  if  we  would  recognize  that 
principle  and  legislate  accordingly,  many  of 
our  difficulties  would  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  who  suggests 
that  all  unions  do  is  good  and  proper  and 
right.  They  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  many  of  the 
errors  and  the  difficulties  have  arisen  by  put- 
ting, if  you  will,  artificial  barriers  in  what 
employees  have  considered  to  be  their  legiti- 
mate right  to  organize. 

If  we  acknowledge  this  principle  of  organi- 
zation, then  I  think  we  can  say  it  is  the 
employees'  right  to  organize  and  the  employer 
should  have  no  say,  whatsoever,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  organization. 

But  unions  must,  thereafter,  Mr.  Chairman,, 
accept  their  responsibility  and  accept  it  in  a 
real  way. 

I  suggest  in  many  instances  they  fail  to 
accept    the    public    responsibility    that    they 
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have.  But  I  do  feel  that  we,  as  legislators, 
have  failed  to  set  the  path  clear  and  failed 
to  really  call  a  spade  a  spade,  if  you  will,  in 
conjunction  with  this  whole  bill.  And  one 
of  the  elementary  principles  is  this  principle 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  been  violated 
many,  many  times. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  many  employers  have 
used  the  opportunity,  under  the  guise  of 
freedom  of  speech,  to  deliberately  set  out  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  unions.  That  is 
not  right,  and  by  so  doing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  that  we  have 
degenerated  into  a  dog-eat-dog  and  jungle 
atmosphere. 

What  I  suggest  to  you  is  that  what  our 
ultimate  objective  always  must  be,  and  should 
be,  is  to  effect  law  and  responsibilitv  and 
order  in  all  this  field.  It  will  not  be  effected 
until  we  begin  to  accept  basic  responsibilities 
and  basic  principles. 

I  say  to  this  House  that  the  basic  principle 
with  respect  to  organization  is  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  group  organizing  to  make  their 
own  determination  without  interference  from 
anyone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  included  in  the 
section. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  in  effect  we  are  saying  is  implicit  in  the 
section,  but  then  why  this  latter  portion  which 
is  added?  It  is  added  for  some  reason,  and 
the  inference  would  be  that  we  are  going 
to  permit  employers  somehow  to  intervene. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity.  If 
we  could  clear  this  point  about  the  right 
to  organize,  I  think  nine-tenths  of  our  diffi- 
culties would  be  overcome. 

For  example,  if  that  be  permitted,  I  do  not 
think  this  government  would  have  all  these 
fusses  that  it  does  with  respect  to  particularly 
the  building  trades,  in  the  organization 
thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  essence  of  what 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  simply  summarize 
by  saying  that  I  think  if  we  recognize  this 
basic  principle,  enunciated  clearly  and  with 
clarion-clear  determination,  then  we  could 
require  of  unions  that  they  accept  the  respon- 
sibility that  this  privilege  and  right  carries 
with  it,  and  every  right  carries  a  responsi- 
bility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  viewpoints  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not 


find   myself   in   disagreement   with   what   he 
says.     I  think  that  what  he  says  is  right. 

But  I  want  to  read  the  section  which  I 
think  will  cause  him  to  say  this  is  translating 
into  the  statutes  exactly  the  thoughts  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  what  he 
says.     Now  let  me  read  this: 

No  employer  or  employers'  organization, 
and  no  person  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
employer  or  an  employers'  organization, 
shall  participate  in  or  interfere  with  the 
formation,  selection  or  administration  of 
a  trade  union,  or  the  representation  of 
employees  by  a  trade  union  or  contribute 
financial  or  other  support  to  a  trade  union. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his 
freedom  to  express  his  views  so  long  as  he 
does  not  use  coercion,  intimidation,  threats, 
promises   or  undue   influence. 

I  would  write  after  that  the  word 
"Wintermeyer"  because  that  is  exactly  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said,  that 
is  what  he  has  advocated.    Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  two 
questions  and  I  think  they  are  worth  some 
consideration: 

I  agree  with  the  first  part  of  what  he 
read;  after  the  words  "to  a  trade  union" 
why  does  he  not  stop?  Why  does  he  add 
"but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed"? 
That  is  an  inherent  natural  right,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  spelled  out  in  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frostf  Well  then,  show  what  is 
wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Because  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  including  it.  What  is  the 
reason? 

My  second  question  is,  if  it  be  an  inherent 
natural  right  then  why  add  it?  Why  add 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  we  could 
add  anything  to  the  clear  words  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
House  should  be  again  reminded  that  all  of 
this  proposed  section  45,  up  to  "trade  union" 
in  the  seventh  line,  is  essentially  what  is 
already  in  the  Act,  so  that  portion  of  the 
proposed  amendment  does  not  change  the 
Act. 

The  only  change  is  the  addition  of  this 
so-called  freedom  of  speech  clause.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  asked  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  why  it  is  necessary  to  put  in 
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this  freedom  of  speech  business.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  in  his  typical  sly  way,  says: 
"Well,  if  it  does  no  harm,  why  not  bring 
it  in?" 

The  proper  question  is:  Why  does  he 
bother  bringing  in  a  section  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  put  that  phrase  in? 

I  will  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  why  he 
brought  it  in,  it  is  because  he  knows  it  will 
wreck  the  first  part  of  that  clause,  that  is 
why.  It  will  be  impossible  to  establish  any 
case  of  intimidation,  or  coercion  or  interfer- 
ence against  an  employer. 

If  he  puts  that  section  in,  an  employer 
can  call  the  employees  together  on  the 
company's  premises  and  make  a  little  speech 
to  them:  "I,  as  the  employer,  am  most 
unhappy  about  you  people  considering—" 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  said  that 
is  implied  in  law  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  it  is  implied  in  law— I  did 
not  say  anything  about  it— but  if  it  is  implied 
in  law  there  is  no  need  for  this. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Then  it  cannot  do  any 
harm. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  But  this  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  deliberately  designed.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  any  legal  hassle  with  the 
legal  expert  from  St.  Andrew,  but  there  is 
a  purpose  surely  in  bringing  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  do  things 
without  a  purpose.  He  tries  to  lead  people 
to  believe  that  he  is  doing  things  without 
a  purpose,  but  he  has  a  purpose  and  the 
purpose  is  to  wreck  the  protection  of 
employees  from  coercion  and  intimidation. 

I  was  starting  on  an  example,  and  I  will  go 
through  with  it. 

The  employer  brings  in  the  employees  and 
says  to  them:  "I  will  be  most  unhappy  if  you 
join  this  union,  it  will  be  a  great  shock  to 
me,  and  I  will  not  like  any  of  you  people 
and  I  just  don't  want  you  to  do  it."  There  is 
no  open  intimidation  or  coercion  there,  that 
one  could  prove. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  last  paragraph,  the 
last  phrase  was  unlawful. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  would  get  his  legal 
advisor  and  he  would  leave  that  last  phrase 
out.  He  would  still  accomplish  his  purpose. 
There  would  be  nothing  one  could  prove 
regarding  intimidation  but  he  would  have 
intimidated  every  employee  there.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  the  power  to  hire  and  fire,  and 
they  know  it. 


Furthermore,  let  us  remember  this  sort  of 
situation  arises  where  the  employees  have  no 
protection:  they  have  not  formed  their  union 
yet,  they  are  just  organizing  one.  The 
employer  steps  in  and  makes  that  sort  of 
speech  to  them. 

Another  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  done— 
and  I  have  seen  it  done  myself,  I  have  seen 
instances  where  it  was  done— is  for  the 
employer  to  take  the  employees  into  his 
office  one  after  the  other.  He  makes  them 
sit  down  across  the  table  and  he  gives  them 
the  same  story. 

Here  we  are  putting  a  clause  into  the 
Act  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  that  is 
legal.  It  may  be  that  under  the  law  it  is 
legal,  but  why  do  we  have  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  say  that  that  form  of  indirect  intimi- 
dation is  quite  permissible?  That  is  what  the 
government  is  trying  to  do,  and  in  doing  so 
it  is  deliberately  destroying  the  protection, 
such  at  it  is,  which  already  exists  in  the 
Act.  Therefore  this  section  clearly  ought  to 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  section  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill?  All  those  opposed,  please 
rise. 

I  am  sorry  I  will  have  to  take  the  other 
side  first. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Vote— "ayes,"  46; 
"nays,"  18. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion  the  "ayes" 
have  it.    v 

Section  24  agreed  to. 
On  section  25: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  move  an  amendment  to  section  25  as 
follows:  Moved  by  myself  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas, 

That  section  25  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  2  thereof. 

If  hon.  members  will  look  on  page  14 
of  the  bill,  they  will  see  that  section  25 
has  two  subsections  which  amend  section 
49  of  the  Act  in  two  different  ways. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
proposed  in  subsection  1,  but  I  do  object 
to  the  amendment  proposed  in  subsection  2, 
and  I  would  therefore  like  to  see  that  sub- 
section  struck  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  the  secret  ballot 
section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  exactly  say  that. 
What  it  says  is  that  a  strike  vote  taken  by 
a  trade  union  shall  be  by  ballot  cast  in  such 
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manner  that  the  person  expressing  his  choice 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  choice 
expressed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  explain  my  objection 
to  this  subsection,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  growing  Big 
Brother  complex  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
who  wants  to  go  prying  into  everybody's 
affairs,  who  wants  his  nose  in  a  trade  union 
meeting  to  see  how  they  are  conducting  their 
internal    business. 

This  is  just  another  manifestation  of  this 
growing  tendency  on  his  part  that  has 
revealed  itself  in  other  clauses  in  this  bill, 
and  revealed  itself  in  the  legislation  we  had 
before  us  last  night.  This  is  a  requirement 
that  trade  unions  conduct  their  strike  votes 
by   secret  ballot. 

They  do  not  need  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
help  on  that,  and  it  is  none  of  his  business 
to  start  mucking  around.  The  purpose  of  this 
clause  is  to  create  the  impression  that  trade 
unions  do  not  do  this,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  legislate  on  it,  when  actually  the 
clause  is  not  necessary  at  all.  It  is  merely 
part  of  his  anti-union  campaign,  and  I 
submit  that  this  subsection  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  just  a  word  in  connection  with  the  striking 
out  of  this  subsection?  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  ideology  of  the  party  without  a  name, 
the  abolition  of  freedom  of  speech  and  secrecy 
of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  day  can  be  a  very  historic  day  in  the 
Legislature  if  we  will  acknowledge  some 
basic  principles  and  that  is,  if  this  Legislature 
would  exert  itself  to  identify  itself  with  the 
simple  proposition  of  what  the  principle  of 
organization  really  is,  then  we  could  begin  to 
bring  in  some  real  co-operation  between 
management  and  labour,  and  move  forward 
into  an  industrial  era  unknown  here  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  said?  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  what  he 
said? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  the  grandest 
collection  of  words  that  added  up  to  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  it  added  up  to 
nothing.    The  hon.   member  for  York  South 


is    against    the    secret    ballot,    he    is    against 
freedom   of   speech. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  What  are  you 
speaking  on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  suggest 
he  should  bring  in  a  bill  here,  which  stipulates 
that  all  votes  in  the  Tory  caucus  should  be 
secret  votes. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  ridiculous  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  a  ridiculous 
comparison. 

Mr.  Grossman:  If  I  do  not  like  the  way 
my  party  is  run  I  can  quit  my  party,  but  if 
I  quit  the  union,  I  lose  my  living. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Oh,   nonsense. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  said,  this  is  another 
case  in  which  the  government  refuses  to  let 
free  collective  bargaining  groups  decide  how 
they  are  going  to  run  their  own  affairs. 
They  talk  about  us  in  this  new  party  over 
here.  This  government  over  there  is  getting 
more  interfering  and  totalitarian  in  its  inter- 
ference all  the  time.  They  refuse  to  let 
farm  organizations  operate  and  run  their 
own  affairs.  They  refuse  to  let  trade  unions 
run  their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  get  on 
with    the    subsection? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  subsection  is 
simply  this.    I  am  talking  directly  to  it. 

Surely,  the  decision  as  to  how  a  union 
decides  they  want  to  vote  is  a  decision  of 
that  union.  It  is  no  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  stick  its  nose  into  their  affairs,  because 
we  discovered  yesterday  that  they  stuck  their 
nose  into  a  lot  of  other  matters  in  farm 
agency  issues.  Now  we  will  find  out  who  is 
going  to  really  stick  to  this  principle  here, 
and  make  certain  that  we  want  the  govern- 
ment to  leave  freedom  of  choice  within  an 
organization  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  subsection  2  of  section 
25- 

Some  hon.  members:  Hold  it,  hold  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  speaking  on  sub- 
section   2? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  speaking  on  subsection 
3.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  on  the  strike 
vote.    That  is  2,  is  it? 

I  do  not  really  think  that  the  unions  of 
the  province  care  very  much,  whether  it  is 
a  secret  vote  or  not.  Now,  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South,  of  course,  has  a  habit  of 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  little  hill.  Now 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  anything  wrong 
if  we  move  directly  toward  the  goal  of  the 
secret  ballot,  in  trade  union  matters,  as  we 
might  do  it  in  farm  matters  or  in  another 
vote. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    How   inconsistent  he   is. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Just  keep  quiet  for  a  moment. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  one  thing,  and  I  know 
this  to  be  an  absolute  fact.  There  are  many 
trade  union  members  in  this  province  now 

who  do  not  go  to  union  meetings  because,  at 
union  meetings,  they  are  going  to  be  called 
to  vote  against  some  unknown  third  party, 
and  they  become  a  little  frightened  what 
harm  it  may  do  that  good  union  member  by 
voting  against  something  that  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future. 

Yes,  this  is  true.  And  consequently  this 
sort  of  thing  is  keeping  many  good  union 
members  away  from  the  union  hall. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now  I  want  to  say  this,  if  the 
union  people- 
Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Will  you  keep  still  for  a 
moment?  If  the  union  people  in  this 
province  would  vote  for  that  sort  of  thing 
on  every  election  or  every  time  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South's  party  runs— I  can 
tell  hon.  members  from  actual  experience, 
in  my  own  riding  in  Windsor,  Essex  North, 
his  party  came  down  there  and  handed  out 
handbills  at  the  gates  of  Ford  and  Chrysler, 
telling  them  in  great  big  black  print  that  Art 
Reaume  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee    on    labour. 

Well,  certainly  he  was,  but  they  did  not 
put  anything  on  the  handbill  that  my  hon. 
friend  here  was,  too,  although  his  name 
appeared  on  the  report  above  mine.  Now  I 
just  want  to  say  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Just  keep  still.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  good  union  men  in  this 
province  who  do  not  want  any  part  or  parcel 
of  this  party. 

Some  hon.  members:  Right. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  will  tell  my  hon.  friend 
one  thing,  that  any  time  that  he  wants  to 
come  up  and  run  in  Essex  North,  just  come 
up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  to  York  South. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  have  one  other  thing 
that  I  want  to  mention.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  really  do  not  think  that  the  union 
people  across  this  province— maybe  the  hon. 
member  is,  but  he  is  not  a  member  of  a 
union,  he  has  no  part  or  parcel  of  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Neither  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  yes,  I  am. 

Certain  unions  in  this  province  are  sub- 
sidizing the  hon.  member,  and  there  is  not 
anybody  subsidizing  me  at  all.  I  just  want 
to  say  to  the  hon.  member  here,  that  the 
decent  union  man  in  this  province  has  no 
objections  at  all  to  the  business  of  a  secret 
ballot.  I  think  it  is  a  grand  thing,  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Then  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  more. 
The  hon.  member  who  always  interrupts,  and 
who  always  thinks  that  he  and  the  "big  five" 
or  the  "small  five,"  whichever  way  you  want 
to  put  it,  thinks  that  his  is  the  only  party— 
which,  after  all,  is  not  a  party  at  all— which 
speaks  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  people  in  this  province. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  him  one  thing- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Go   back   to   the   Tories, 
that  is  where  the  hon.  member  came  from. 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  great  hon.  member  for 
York  South  approached  a  certain  man  of  the 
Tory  party  over  there,  and  asked  him  this, 
and  I  want  to  pay  credit  to  that  man  over 
there,  he  approached  him  on  the  basis  and 
said  this:  "Now,  if  you  think  it  will  help 
you  to  beat  the  Grit  candidate  in  your  riding, 
I  will  put  forth  a  CCF  man  but  I  will  leave 
it  entirely  up  to  you."  But  the  Tory,  being 
an  honourable  man  as  he  was,  said:  "I  do 
not  want  any  truck  or  trade  with  you  or  your 
whole  outfit." 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  or  not— 
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Mr.  Reaume:  How  about  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Certainly,  if  he  can  wander 
afield— I  thought  we  were  trying  to  get  this 
bill  through  and  deal  with  the  subject  section 
by  section.  And  why  you  let  the  hon.  member 
wander  off  into  nowhere,  I  do  not  know.  But 
if  he  wants  to  talk  about  people  getting 
elected,  the  hon.  member  has  some  methods 
of  his  own  in  his  riding- 
Mr.  Reaume:   Some  what? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Some  methods  of  his  own 
in  getting  elected. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why,  the  hon.  member  can 
bring  his  whole  bunch  up  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  that  the  inter- 
jections please  cease  and  let  the  member  for 
Wentworth  East  speak. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  got  mixed  up.  What 
he  was  trying  to  put  forward  was  that  they 
take  a  ballot  vote  on  everything  they  do  in 
a  union  meeting.  This  refers  to  a  strike  vote. 
And  I  know  how  the  trade  union  movement 
conducts  strike  votes.  They  conduct  them  by 
secret  ballot.  And  they  would  not  conduct 
them  in  any  other  manner.  And  there  is 
one  main  point- 
Mr.  Reaume:  What  is  he  objecting  to? 
Mr.  Gisborn:  The  point  I  am  objecting  to— 

Mr.  Reaume:  On  a  point  of  order,  there 
has  been— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Gisborn:  My  objection  to  this  section 
is  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  affront  to 
the  trade  union  movement  to  put  into  the 
Act  that  a  strike  vote  shall  be  taken  by 
secret  ballot.  This  government  is  not  going 
to  tell  any  organization  that,  because  we 
expect  if  they  take  a  ballot  that  it  will  be  a 
secret  ballot.  If  they  are  going  to  vote  by 
hand,  they  vote  by  hand,  and  that  should 
be  that. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  how  would 
he  enforce  this  type  of  thing?  Wliat  methods 
has  he  to  enforce  it?  If  the  trade  union 
movement  decides  they  are  going  to  have  a 
standing  vote  or  a  hand  vote  to  decide  a 
strike  vote,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  It  has 
been  done  and  it  will  be  done  again. 


Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  legal  and  an  illegal  strike. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  for  it  to  be  in  there,  I  think  it 
is  an  affront  to  their  rights  and  we  should 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  subsection  2  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill?  All  those  in  favour  of  sub- 
section 2  of  section  25  standing  as  part  of 
the  bill,  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  were  69;   the  "nays"  5. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion,  the  ayes 
have  it. 

Section    25    agreed    to. 

On  section  26: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  K.  Bryden, 
that  section  26  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  asking  the  hon.  members 
to  support  that  the  section  be  deleted,  I  find 
this  section  rather  uncertain.     It  says: 

No  person  shall  do  any  act,  if  he  knows 
or    ought    to    know,    as    a    probable    and 
reasonable  consequence  of  the  act- 
Now  I  think  this  is  covered  in  some  earlier 
parts  of  the  Act,   and  I  believe  one   of  the 
primary  reasons  for  inclusion  of  this  section 
is  picketing. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  a  trade  union  for  some  years— all  my  work- 
ing life,  in  fact— and  while  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  auto  workers'  union,  local  222 
in  Oshawa,  I  have  realized  the  tremendous 
advantages  and  benefits  trade  unions  have 
brought  in. 

And,  during  that  time,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  help  others  of  the  unorganized  to  organize. 
With  some  of  the  steel  workers'  union  and 
others  down  there,  I  have  helped  on  their 
lines  in  their  picketing.  I  see  no  earthly 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue that.  If  I  feel  that  I  want  to  assist 
any  other  person  in  organizing  a  union  of 
their  choice,  as  long  as  I  keep  within  the 
law,  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  do  that. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  an  unlawful  act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  is  going 
to  make  it  unlawful,  it  is  going  to  make  it 
unlawful. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  This  is  the  first  amendment 
I  have  introduced  in  this  House  at  this 
session,  and  I  think  on  this  occasion  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will  support  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  26  of  this  bill  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one 
questionable  point  I  think  in  this  clause  of 
the  Act  is  this.  Suppose,  for  instance,  at 
a  union  meeting,  there  maybe  an  argument 
and  one  union  member  of  the  union  may 
say:  "I  think  we  ought  to  go  out  on  strike/' 
Well,  that  man  is  liable  then  to  a  fine  or 
some   kind   of  penalty. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No?  Well  then,  explain  it 
to  me.  I  mean  afterwards,  that  if  the  man 
is  guilty  or  has  even  said  something  that 
might  inflame,  if  you  will,  his  brother  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  he  might  then  be  guilty  of 
some  infraction  of  the  law.  We  all  know  that 
in  those  meetings  oftentimes  people  speak 
out   of   turn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  suggesting  that  he  might  lead 
them  out  on  an  unlawful  strike?  Is  that  what 
he  means? 

Mr.  Reaume:   Or  he  might  incite  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  On  a  legal  strike  this 
would  have  no  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  no,  but  he  might  incite 
them  by  something  he  would  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  words  "probable" 
and  "reasonable"  we  feel  will  take  care  of 
any  such  action  as  the  hon.  member  describes. 
What  we  want  to  do,  if  possible,  is  prevent 
things   like   this. 

Not  so  long  ago,  for  instance,  people  came 
in  from  Montreal  and  picketed  several  of  the 
transportation  companies.  The  workers  in 
those  plants  did  not  even  know  what  the 
pickets  were  out  there  for,  but  they  would 
not  cross  the  picket  lines,  so  6  of  our  big 
transportation  companies  were  tied  up  until 
we  could  get  some  arrangements  made  to  get 
it  settled.  Those  men  knew  when  they  went 
to  that  place  that  those  other  men  would  not 
pass  the  picket  line,  so  they  did  encourage 
an  unlawful  strike.  It  is  things  like  that  which 
we  are  trying  to  have  some  way  of  stopping. 

There  is  no  indication  in  this  that  any 
action  would  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a  legal 
strike  where  the  procedures  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  have  been  followed.  What  we 
are  attempting  to  stop  is  an  illegal  act,  when 


somebody    encourages    somebody    to    do    an 
unlawful  act. 

I  could  give  several  illustrations,  but  the 
example  I  gave  is  one  which  I  think  there 
should  be  some  way  of  stopping.  Those  men 
did  not  want  to  be  on  strike,  they  had  a 
good  agreement  and  they  were  working. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  take  the  case  which 
the  hon.  Minister  mentioned.  I  want  to  deal 
with  this  rather  seriously,  because  sometimes 
levity  gets  into  our  exchanges  across  the  floor 
of    the    House. 

Here  is  a  very  complex  problem  in  which 
I  suggest  the  government  is  not  going  to 
achieve  its  objective,  for  this  reason:  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  cites  a  case  in  which 
pickets  came  in  from  another  province  and 
were  picketing  a  transportation  company.  Did 
he  meet  that  situation  by  law?  He  did  not. 
He   met   that    situation   by   negotiation. 

The  hon.  Minister  got  on  the  telephone  and 
called  Jimmy  Hoffa  down  in  the  United 
States  and  said:  "Look,  you  agreed  with  us 
that  there  would  be  no  wildcat  strikes"— 
because  something  had  been  arranged  at  an 
earlier  period.  I  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  the  agreement.  But  it  was  Hoffa  who  got 
on  the  line  and  settled  that  for  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  Hoffa  sent  a  man  over 
here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  Hoffa  sent  a 
man  over  and  it  was  settled. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  thisr 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  did  not  settle 
that  situation  by  law,  he  settled  it  by  nego- 
tiation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  With  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  he  might 
as  well  throw  the  whole  Act  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  now.  Let 
me   go   one   step   further. 

I  will  concede  that  there  are  occasions 
when  there  are  wildcat  strikes  that  are 
fomented  by  trouble-makers.  I  will  concede 
that  on  the  odd  occasion  this  happens.  If  I 
may  pick  a  figure  out  of  thin  air,  it  may  be 
one  case  out  of  10,  maybe  one  case  out  of 
25— that  is  only  an  arbitrary  assessment. 

The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that,  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  wildcat 
strikes  are  produced  by  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
workers.  They  come  about  because  of  long 
frustration  in  their  efforts  to  try  to  get  those 
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injustices  removed  and  management's  use  of 
the  law,  or  something  else,  to  block  removal 
of  those  injustices.  What  happens  is  increas- 
ing pent-up  human  emotion  until  suddenly 
there  is  a  wildcat  strike. 

What  I  want  to  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister 
is  this— and  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister who,  as  a  lawyer,  will  grasp  this  layman's 
presentation  of  what  is  essentially  a  very 
valid  point— that  if  this  is  the  reason  for  wild- 
cat strikes  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  they  are  not  going  to  be  stopped  by 
law. 

The  best  proof  of  that,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  is  that  for  years  we  have  had  on  the 
statute  books  in  this  country,  as  a  criminal 
law  at  Ottawa,  that  there  shall  be  no  mass 
picketing.  On  many  occasions  there  has  been 
mass  picketing,  and  there  were  management 
representatives  who  came  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  labour  and  complained  that  the 
criminal  code  was  not  being  enforced  in  these 
instances. 

But  there  were  other  management  execu- 
tives who  were  much  more  realistic.  There 
was  one  spokesman  for  management  who  said 
the  criminal  law  was  not  enforced  in  such 
instances  because  the  criminal  law  is  essen- 
tially unfair. 

The  only  time  we  get  mass  picketing  is 
when  management  in  effect  is  replacing  the 
workers  on  the  job  with  scabs,  and  let  me 
assure  hon.  members— and  let  none  of  us  in 
this  House  have  any  illusions  on  this— that 
they  may  pass  a  law  against  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  if  a  man  has  been  working  for  25 
or  30  years  in  a  plant  and  he  goes  out 
on  strike  legally,  and  management  puts  some- 
body else  in  his  job,  he  is  going  to  mass  on 
the  picket  line.  They  can  bring  down  the 
police  and  there  will  be  trouble— even  blood- 
shed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Why  should  a  man  who 
has  been  working  for  30  years  be  forced  to  do 
an  unlawful  act? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Just    a  minute.      I    was 

drawing  an  analogy.     If  it  is  bad  law  that 

covers  up  an  injustice,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  enforce  it. 

I  submit  we  have  the  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion here.  What  the  government  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  at  the  problem— and  I  admit 
it  is  a  problem— of  wildcat  strikes  by  law.  In 
the  overwhelming  number  of  instances  these 
wildcat  strikes  are  produced,  as  I  indicated, 
because  of  a  deep-seated  sense  of  injustice, 
and  we  shall  have  more  wildcat  strikes.     Just 


mark  my  words-sooner  or  later,  5  years  from 
now— they  will  find  they  are  having  as  much 
difficulty  enforcing  this  as  they  are  enforcing 
the  mass  picketing  regulation  in  the  criminal 
code— or  they  will  not  be  enforcing  it  at  all. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  bad  law 
because  it  induces  lawlessness.  In  effect,  this 
amendment   is   going   to   induce   lawlessness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  think  that  the  provisions  of  the 
criminal  code  encourage  lawlessness? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do  because  people 
go  down  and  mass  picket,  and  I  submit  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  all  seriousness  that 
what  provokes  mass  picketing  is,  namely,  the 
replacement  of  the  bargaining  unit  in  a  plant 
when  there  is  a  legal  strike  on.  I  tell  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  he  and  the  criminal  code 
and  everybody  else  will  not  stop  the  mass- 
picketing,  because  a  man  is  not  going  to  let 
his  job  be  taken  away.  This  is  a  violation  of 
natural  justice,  and  natural  justice  will  super- 
sede the  actual  law. 

However,  I  will  say  this— and  I  address  my 
remarks  particularly  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport. 

I  was  very  interested  the  other  day  in 
reading  one  of  these  articles  of  Frank  Drea 
in  the  Telegram,  with  regard  to  the  scanda- 
lous exploitation  of  Italian  workers  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  last  opportunity— because  of  the  particular 
circumstances  that  these  exploited  workers 
face  in  the  construction  trade— the  last  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  be  able  to  organize  and 
protect  themselves  against  that  exploitation 
is  going  out  the  window  with  the  amendments 
they  are  putting  in  this  Act. 

What  this  government  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
bring  in  laws  which  will  oppose  the  concept 
of  solidarity  upon  which  the  trade  union 
movement  has  been  built.  If  there  is  a  group 
of  weak  workers  who  cannot  get  organized, 
then  other  workers  are  going  to  support 
them,  and  sometimes  their  support  will  be 
technically  in  violation  of  the  law.  But  it  is 
the  only  way  that  they  are  going  to  organize 
those  exploited  workers,  and  the  trade  union 
movement  has  been  built  on  that  principle. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  that  they  may  bring 
into  this  Legislature  laws  such  as  this,  which 
are  going  to  try  to  challenge  the  concept  of 
union  solidarity  upon  which  the  trade  union 
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movement  has  been  built,  but  they  will  not 
succeed.  Actually,  what  they  are  doing  is 
putting  bad  law  on  the  books  because  it  is 
going  to  induce  lawlessness.  Now  I  submit 
this  for  their  serious  consideration,  and  when 
they  have  thought  it  through,  they  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think 
this  is  a  good  section.  We  do  not  know  that 
it  will  function  perfectly.  But  we  think  it 
is  a  movement  toward  the  abolishing  of  the 
unlawful  strike,  which  we  cannot  think  is 
accomplishing  anything.  And  I  am  sure  the 
principal  thing  which  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  wanted  to  get  in  his  speech  was 
how  the  employer  is  continuously  aggravating 
the  situation  until  the  men  walk  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  He  made  that  whole 
speech  just  to  get  that  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister suppose  produces  wildcat  strikes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  say  this,  that  in  this  highly  competitive 
world  which  we  live  in,  when  our  way  of 
life,  our  standards  of  living,  and  everything 
are  going  to  be  dependent  upon  working 
production,  surely  this  assembly  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  situations  and  incidents 
which  are  going  to  throw  out  of  work  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  with  careless  abandon, 
without  any  regard  to  the  economics  of  this 
country  or  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oil,  nonsense,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  standing  idly  by  with 
500,000  people  out  of  work,  and  he  is  losing 
production.  That  was  as  phony  an  argument 
as  I  have  heard  this  afternoon.  Let  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  now  get  up  and  fight  for  the 
people  that  he  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you,  I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
whole  House,  but  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  will  pay  particular  attention.  I 
will  give  him  an  example.  I  have  worked 
for  30  years  for  a  company,  I  have  been  a 
good  employee.  I  have  been  a  good  union 
man,  and  attended  regularly.  I  am  about  to 
go  out  on  pension,  and  somebody  comes  along 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  firm,  has  no 
connection  whatsoever,  and  goes  outside  of 
my  firm  and  puts  up  a  picket  line. 

Because  I  am  a  good  union  man  I  abide 
by  the  tradition,  I  take  those  30  years  and 


throw  them  out  in  the  ashcan  because  I  am 
forced  to  go  out  on  an  unlawful  strike. 

Mr.  Bryden:    Oh,  go  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Do  not  give  me  that 
kind  of  talk.  After  30  years  someone  can 
come  along,  and  because  I  am  a  good  union 
man,  I  believe  in  the  tradition  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  union  does  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  belong  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —I  am  completely 
unprotected  because  I  abide  by  a  tradition. 
You,  who  walk  by  as  a  picket,  go  scot-free  but 
I  am  hauled  off  before  the  labour  relations 
board  for  leave  to  be  prosecuted  after  30 
years  of  being  a  good  union  man.  Now  I 
ask  the  hon.  member— is  that  fair? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  It  is 
my  hope,  I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
party,  that  every  one  of  those  men,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Drea,  and  all  others  who  come 
here,  are  given  the  opportunity  of  a  free 
choice  of  whether  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  a  union. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  this  government  is 
creating  the  circumstances  whereby  they 
cannot— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  hope  that  each  one 
of  them  will  be  met  at  the  Union  station  and 
given  the  opportunity,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
join  the  union  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  is  the  kind  of 
speech  we  hear  from  hypothetical  members 
of  unions.  We  do  not  hear  it  from  people 
who  actually  have  the— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  a  union  member? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  not,  and  I  do  not 
therefore,  get  up  and  make  speeches  saying 
I  am  a  member  of  a  union  and  have  been  for 
30  years.  That  is  what  he  was  saying.  It  is 
a  hypothetical  situation  he  was  talking  about, 
very  much  like  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
previous  comment.  He  was  terribly  con- 
cerned, he  said,  about  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
keep  to  section  26  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Were  not  those  hon.  gentlemen 
speaking  to  it? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  they  asked 
you  a  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  he  is  terribly  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  time  lost  through  strikes,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  picayune  compared 
to  the  amount  of  time  lost  through  unemploy- 
ment or  industrial  accidents,  yet,  he  finds  no 
problem  whatsoever  in  this  field. 

This  subsection  2,  which  purports  to  add 
a  new  subsection  to  section  49  of  the  Act, 
arises  because  we  have  already  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  put  quite  unreasonable  and 
undue  restrictions  on  the  right  to  strike.  That 
is  where  we  started  from,  and  having  started 
on  that  path  it  is  like  every  other  path  of 
that  nature.  We  unduly  restrict  the  freedom 
of  people  and  then,  in  order  to  make  that 
stick,  we  have  to  restrict  their  freedom  some 
more,  and  so  it  will  go  on  down  the  grade. 
That  is  always  the  way  in  which  these  things 
happen. 

This  clause  has  many  ramifications.  The 
government  does  not  have  the  courage  to 
come  out  and  spell  out  exactly  what  it  has 
in  mind,  but  it  certainly  has  many  ramifica- 
tions. For  example,  it  is  obviously  the  desire 
of  the  government  to  destroy  the  old  principle 
of  union  solidarity.    People— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly  it  is.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  made  a  great  noise 
about  the  union  member  who  sees  the  picket 
line,  the  fellow  with  the  sign.  He  looks  at 
the  sign,  the  man  says  we  are  on  strike  or 
something  and  the  sign  says  that,  and  he  says 
to  him:  "I  will  not  cross  a  picket  line.  I  will 
not  undermine  my  fellow  worker."  That  is 
an   old,    old   tradition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  in  breach  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  should  it  be  illegal  for 
a  man  to  show  solidarity  with  his  fellow 
workmen?  What  is  wrong  with  our  law  is 
that  it  is  illegal  for  him  to  do  that.  Now 
we  are  really  going  to  take  an  axe  to  him 
if  he  does  not  break  with  all  of  his  principles. 
He  will  be  forced  now  to  cross  a  picket  line 
or  else  the  axe  is  really  going  to  come  down 
on   him. 

I  have  letters,  unfortunately  I  did  not 
think  to  bring  them  down,  but  I  have  letters 
from  men  who  say  they  will  never  cross  a 
picket  line,  regardless  of  what  the  govern- 
ment does  to  them. 

There  are  certainly  a  great  many  men  and 
women   in   this   province   who   believe   that, 


because  they  believe  that  the  trade  union 
movement  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  if  one 
group  has  trouble  they  all  have  trouble  and 
they  all  stick  together. 

I  am  not  discussing  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  I  admire  them  in  their 
philosophy.  I  believe  they  are  right.  Maybe 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  believes  they 
are  wrong.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  firm  and 
deep  conviction  with  them. 

The  government,  by  the  Act  as  it  already 
exists,  has  said  that  it  is  illegal  for  one  to 
hold  that  view,  or  at  any  rate  to  act  upon  it, 
and  now  they  want  to  nail  it  down  harder. 

I  say  the  proper  approach  is  to  change 
the  Act  to  remove  these  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  strike.  That  is 
the  proper  approach  to  the  matter,  not  to 
nail  it  down  harder. 

Another  type  of  activity,  which  this  sec- 
tion is  clearly  directed  against,  is  the  business 
of  setting  up  a  picket  line  in  order  to  get 
union  recognition.  There  is  only  one  area 
where  this  sort  of  thing  happens,  and  that  is 
in  the  building  trades.  Clearly  the  govern- 
ment in  this  section  is  going  to  do  a  job  on 
the  building  trades. 

The  problem  with  the  building  trades  is 
that  this  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  strait- 
jacket  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  operate.  They  simply  cannot  go 
through  all  the  complicated  process  of 
certification  and  conciliation.  They  may  be 
concerned  with  a  situation  where  the  workers 
are  trying  to  get  organized  on  a  job  that  is  only 
going  to  last  4  or  6  weeks.  If  they  go  through 
the  certification  procedure,  and  then  on  to 
conciliation  procedure,  the  job  will  be  com- 
pleted long  before  the  procedure  is  completed. 
There  is  no  way  whereby  they  can  get  certi- 
fied under  this  Act,  at  least  no  way  that 
means  anything.  They  can  get  certified  after 
the  job  is  all  over,  but  the  workers  have  no 
protection. 

These  are  the  very  workers  that  Mr.  Drea 
of  the  Telegram  was  talking  about  in  the 
article,  in  the  extract,  that  my  hon.  leader 
referred  to.  It  is  impossible  under  this  Act 
for  these  people  to  get  their  union  recognized. 
The  only  way  they  can  get  recognition  is 
by  the  old-fashioned  way  of  a  strike  for 
recognition.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  they  can  do  it. 

So  the  government  wants  to  make  good 
and  sure  that  they  cannot  do  that.  It  is 
really   going  to  drive  a  nail  in  their  coffin. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  proper  and  con- 
structive approach  would  be  to  devise  new 
procedures  under  the  Act  to  deal  with  the 
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specific  problems  of  the  building  trades— 
not  to  take  an  axe  to  them  and  say:  "You 
cannot  get  organized  under  the  Act  and  we 
are  going  to  make  good  and  sure  you  cannot 
get  organized  in  any  other  way  either." 

In  other  words:  "It  is  going  to  be  im- 
possible   for   you    to    get   organized." 

That,  I  am  convinced,  is  what  Mr.  Drea 
was  referring  to  when  he  said  that  this 
clause  removes  from  these  grossly  exploited 
workers  their  last  effective  chance  to  get 
organized. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  really  wants. 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:    Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  finishes  it,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  stated  that  he  was  so 
concerned    about    these    people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  tell  him  that  he  is 
talking   about   the   rule   of  law. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  this  government  makes 
an  unreasonable  law,  and  then  the  hon. 
Minister  stands  up  and  says  something  about 
the  rule  of  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  was 
talking  about,  the  rule  of  law  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  trouble.  Why 
does  this  government  not  make  its  laws 
reasonable?  Then  it  would  have  no  problem 
on  law  enforcement.  But  it  makes  an  un- 
reasonable law  and  then  wants  to  cut  people 
down  because  they  just  cannot  live  with  it. 

We  have  all  agreed  that  there  are  workers 
on  construction  projects  around  this  city  who 
are  grossly  exploited.  We  are  all  agreed,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  announced  in 
the  House  himself,  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  the  exploitation 
of  these  workers. 

Now,  the  best  and  most  effective  way  of 
doing  that  is  to  enable  them  to  get  organized. 
That  type  of  exploitation  does  not  exist 
within  the  city  limits  of  Toronto.  Why? 
Because  the  construction  workers  there  are 
organized. 

Outside  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the 
suburbs,  the  exploitation  exists  because  the 
workers  are  not  organized.  It  has  been  very, 
very  difficult  under  this  legislation  that  has 
existed  up  till  now,  for  them  to  get  organized. 
The  hon.  Minister  now  brings  in  a  section 
that  will  make  it  totally  impossible  for  them 
to  get  organized. 

I  submit  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
way  to  remedy  an  unjust  law  is  not  to  make 


it  more  unjust,  it  is  to  make  it  just.  But 
the  course  this^  government  is  embarking  upon 
is  to  create  further  injustice  in  order  to 
protect  the  injustice  they  have  already  created 
in  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  heard  such  ridiculous,  frivolous 
kind  of  talk  as  we  have  just  been  subjected 
to  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  cannot  even  under- 
stand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  All  this  shouting— when 
a  person  starts  to  speak,  he  feels  he  has  to 
shout.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  for 
effect  on  the  gallery  or  what.  I  can  hear 
quite  well  if  the  hon.  members  just  talk, 
so  that  we  could  hear  what  they  are  saying. 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  encourage 
men  to  cross  picket  lines.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  move  towards  preventing  people  from 
doing  that  which  is  a  probable  and  a  reason- 
able action  to  cause  a  condition  to  exist  where 
men  may  have  to  cross  the  picket  line,  or 
else  not  retain  the  tradition.  We  do  not 
want  men  to  cross  legal  picket  lines.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  people  to 
go  around  this  province  encouraging  people 
to  go  on  strike  when  their  own  union  does 
not  want  it.  We  do  not  want  them  to  cause 
an  unlawful  walk-out  or  illegal  strike,  dis- 
rupting not  only  themselves,  but  thousands 
of  other  people.  We  are  moving  in  to  see 
if  there  is  an  accomplishment  there,  that 
we  can  make,  which  will  assist  to  prevent 
this  sort  of  thing.  And  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  the  hon.  members  say 
that  we  are  encouraging  men  to  cross  a  legal 
picket  line. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  get  quite  as  histrionic 
about  this  section  as  the  hon.  member  on 
my  left,  but  I  am  unhappy  with  it  because 
of  the  way  it  is  worded. 

I  listened  to  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
what  he  is  getting  at,  I  am  not  sure  the 
courts  are  going  to  know  what  he  is  getting 
at,   and  this  I  think  is  the  important  thing. 

The  trouble  in  this  section,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  it  is  directed  at  what  a  man  is  thinking, 
or  what  he  might  be  thinking,  or  what  he 
should  have  been  thinking,  and  the  person 
who  is  going  to  decide  what  he  is  thinking, 
or  might  be  thinking,  or  should  have  been 
thinking,  is  going  to  be  somebody  who  is 
going  to  substitute  his  opinion  as  to  what  a 
man  might  have  been  thinking  or  should  have 
been  thinking  or  was  thinking. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  There  is  nothing  in  this 
about  thinking. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  seem  to  understand  what 
I  am  getting  at,  so  let  me  read  it. 

No  person  shall  do  any  act  he  knows 
or  ought  to  know- 
Now,  if  anyone  should  ask  what  that 
means,  then  I  say  it  is  what  he  is  thinking.  If 
he  knows  or  ought  to  know,  then  this  govern- 
ment is  asking  what  a  man  is  thinking.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  of  looking 
at  this  section. 

Now  the  section,  Mr.  Chairman,  leaves 
itself  wide  open  to  the  most  fantastic  type  of 
abuse. 

If  the  government  has  in  mind  getting  at 
some  existing  evils,  it  should  be  able  to  spell 
it  out  and  bring  it  in  in  certain  terms.  It 
should  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion, 
go  at  what  might  be  going  on  in  somebody's 
mind,  and  then  have  it  interpreted  by  a 
magistrate,  or  someone  else,  who  is  going 
to  say  or  impose  his  judgment  on  what  a 
man  might  have  been  thinking,  or  ought  to 
have  been  thinking,  or  should  have  been 
thinkings  and  the  probable  result. 

The  wording  is  loose  and  the  wording  is 
dangerous,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  section  could 
be  badly  abused,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  position  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  work, 
actually. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  was  not  here  when 
the  hon.  member  spoke,  thank  heaven. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  party  without  a  name. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  hon.  member  at  all.  I  just  want 
to  say  this,  that  if  there  was  a  picket  line  at 
the  Ford  Company  in  Windsor,  and  I  am 
only  assuming  and  we  do  not  want  any  more 
there,  of  course,  whether  legal  or  not.  When 
a  truckload  of  goods  coming  in  from  the  east 
arrives  at  the  picket  line  at  the  Ford  Com- 
pany in  Windsor,  I  feel  certain  that,  if  the 
man  who  is  driving  that  truck  is  a  good 
hona-fide  union  man,  he  would  find  some 
reason   or   other    for   not    crossing    that  '  line. 

I  have  always  thought,  sir,  that  there  just 
is  not  much  sense  of  putting  any  Acts  upon 
the  books  of  the  province  unless  there  is  a 
way  of  enforcing  those  Acts. 

And  then' again  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment, that  I  think  that  any  law  written  by 


man  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on 
unless  first  it  gets  its  birth  or  origin  from 
Above,  and  any  Act  that  this  government 
might  pass  here  today,  which  will  in  fact  tend 
to  get  brother  fighting  against  brother,  or 
father  against  father,  or  father  against  son, 
is  indeed  a  poor  thing  to  write  on  the  books 
of  any  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  should 
agree  with  me  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  not  all  the  time, 
but  the  hon.  member  is  on  the  beam  this 
time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  this  government  is 
making  a  bad  error.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  is  making  a  mistake,  sir,  and  I 
want  to  say  again,  that  I  have  watched  the 
hon.  Minister  as  the  head  of  the  department 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  have  long  been 
a  person  who  has  admired  his  actions. 

I  have  not  been  able  always  to  openly  state 
that,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference 
at  all,  I  want  to  say  that  right  deep  down  in 
my  heart  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
the  most  difficult  job  in  the  whole  of  the 
government.  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  the 
government  of  this  province  were  to  deal 
with  his  department  as  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  as  an  important  one,  and  give  the 
hon.  Minister  the  appropriation  of  funds  that 
he  needs,  in  order  that  he  might  build  up  the 
department  in  a  proper  way. 

So  I  hope  that  he  never  enforces  this 
clause.  He  would  have  to  have  more  officers 
of  the  law  around  a  picket  line  than  there 
are  fleas  on  the  back  of  a  dog— a  lousy  dog, 
I  mean. 

I  suppose  this  government  is  still  going 
to  pass  this  clause,  but  I  want  to  say  now 
that  I  think  within  a  year's  time,  after  the 
hon.  Minister  has  tried  out  this  trial-and- 
error  business,  that  this  indeed  will  be  one 
clause  that  he  will  be  happy  to  take  out  of 
the  books  of  the  province  of  Ontario  just  as 
quickly  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  this  particular  section,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
applicable  sections  in  the  original  Act. 

Now,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  liter- 
ally this  Bill  No.  74,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  Act.  The  applicable 
sections  in  the  original  Act  are  50  and  o\r 
I  will  read  them: 

'    No  trade  union  or  council  of  trade  unions 

shall  call  or  authorize  and  no  officer,  official 
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or  agent  of  a  trade  union  or  council  of 
trade  union  shall  counsel,  procure,  support 
or  encourage  an  unlawful  strike,  and  no 
employer  or  employers'  organization  shall 
call  or  authorize,  and  no  officer,  official 
or  agent  of  an  employer  or  employers' 
organization  shall  counsel,  procure,  sup- 
port or  encourage  an  unlawful  lockout. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  essentially 
the  legislation,  of  which  the  hon.  members 
opposite  talk,  is  already  on  the  books.  If  we 
are  talking  about  somebody  who  is  deliber- 
ately trying  to  foment  an  unlawful  strike  or 
lockout,  presumably  that  person  is  going  to 
be  an  official  of  the  trade  union  or  the 
employer  group,  and  I  think  the  two  sections 
are  quite  adequate. 

What  I  think  the  government  has  in  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  entirely  different. 
They  are  concerned  about  unlawfulness,  they 
are  concerned  about  a  condition  that  acknowl- 
edgedly  exists  and  is  unfortunate  in  the 
building  trades  industry,  a  condition  that 
nobody,  in  my  opinion,  can  support,  the 
condition  where  a  group  of  employees  in 
order  to  secure  what  they  think  are  their 
legitimate  rights  use  unlawful  methods. 

I  do  not  support  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
should.  But  I  do  say  the  answer  is  not  in 
this  amendment  that  is  proposed,  which  is 
simply  going  to  encourage  more  unlawfulness 
and  encourage  those  people  to  persist  in  what 
they  are  currently  doing. 

The  answer  rather,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
select  committee  on  labour  relations,  which 
recommends,  as  I  understand  it,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  building  trades  industry, 
management-labour  councils  be  established 
and  be  made  to  work. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  is  the  positive 
and  direct  way  of  tackling  what  acknowl- 
edgedly  is  a  real  problem.  I  think  this  is  a 
back-door  method  of  trying  to  tackle  the 
problem  that  is  a  real  one,  but  will—I  am 
confident— produce  more  bad  results  than 
good. 

There  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  what  has  been 
said  across  the  floor,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  be  told,  or  feel,  that 
I  am  voting  for  a  section  that  is  designed  and 
intended  to  assist  law  and  order.  That  must 
be  the  objective  of  all  of  us.  But  I  say  that 
the  way  this  government  is  going  to  get  law 
and  order  into  the  building  trades  is  to  do 
two  or  three  things. 

Firstly,  and  foremost,  call  a  management- 
labour  council. 


Secondly,  arrange  for  prebuilding  confer- 
ence meetings  that  will  determine  the 
conditions  of  work  during  a  particular  con- 
struction job. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  speed  up  in  that 
particular  industry  the  period  of  time  that  is 
required  to  actually  certify  a  union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  then 
I  suggest  that  we  should  take  positive  steps 
to  meet  what  is  a  real  difficulty.  But  we 
should  not  use  the  method  that  is  suggested 
here  in  this  subsection  to  try  to  cure  a 
difficulty,  and  a  serious  one,  in  this  particular 
fashion,  the  weaknesses  of  which  have  been 
erriphasized  by  several  hon.  members  of  our 
party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  we  are  doing 
most  of  the  things  that  he  suggested  we  should 
do.  We  have  had  the  construction  industry 
and  the  organized  labour  in  that  industry 
together  on  two  occasions  now,  and  we  are 
continuing  meetings.  We  are  endeavouring 
to  bring  them  together,  and  they  both  are 
very  appreciative  of  our  efforts,  and  I  think 
both  are  actually  desirous  of  coming  to  some 
understanding.  I  sensed  that  at  the  meetings, 
that  for  the  first  time  they  are  really  wanting 
to  work  together. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good  will 
come  of  that  suggestion  of  the  select  committee 
that  we  have  been  following  out.  We  could 
not  do  it  earlier  because  they,  the  companies, 
were  not  organized.  We  got  in  touch  with 
them  but  they  told  me  to  delay  a  meeting 
until  they  could  get  their  groups  organized 
so  that  they  could  come  and  speak  for  the 
group. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  that  we  can  have  too 
many  laws.  I  have  said  that  many  times.  I 
often  think  when  we  pass  another  half-a- 
dozen  laws  here  we  should  take  25  off  that 
are  already  on  there,  but  we  just  cannot  do 
that.  When  we  see  difficulties,  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  approach  them  with  what  is 
considered  by  us  to  be  a  method  of 
endeavouring  to  eliminate  them. 

I  would  not  bet  a  nickel  that  this  would 
do  all  we  hope  it  will,  but  I  think  it  will  do 
some  good.  I  think  it  will  move  us  closer 
to  being  able  to  deal  with  this  matter.  I 
certainly  hope  it  does. 

As  I  said  before,  regarding  these  amend- 
ments we  are  putting,  in  this  Act,  we,  the 
government  and  select  committee,  have  given 
this  matter  consideration  for  a  very  long 
time. 
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We  are  not  trying  to  be  suppressive,  or  to 
take  away  any  rights  of  organized  labour. 
We  encourage  them.  I  have  said  many  times 
every  man  should  be  in  a  union  to  collectively 
bargain.  I  have  said  that  publicly  and  I 
believe  it.  Individually,  the  man  is  very 
weak.     Collectively,  he  can  be  strong. 

What  we  are  seriously  trying  to  accomplish, 
and  what  I  believe  the  Opposition  is  wanting 
us  to  do,  is  to  come  up  with  a  good  Act,  one 
that  is  practical,  that  is  workable,  and  that 
will  move  towards  correcting  the  difficulties 
that  exist.  We  are  moving  to  shorten  the 
period  of  time  for  certification  in  the  con- 
struction industry  by  a  pre-vote. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
only  a  moment?  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the 
point,  only  this,  a  picket  line  can  be  set  up 
inside  an  hour  at  the  outside.  We  do  not 
know  at  that  point  whether  a  strike  is  legal 
or  not.     It  may  be  either  way. 

A  load  of  goods  arrives.  What  does  the 
man  do?  Even  the  driver  of  the  truck,  at 
that  time,  does  not  know  at  that  moment 
whether  the  strike  is  legal  or  is  not.  What 
does  the  man  do?  Is  he  supposed  to  cross 
that  line  or  not? 

I  honestly  think  that  this  government  is 
going  to  have  a  problem  with  this  clause,  and 
I  am  just  wondering  if,  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  and  a  picket  line  forms  in  a  hurry, 
along  comes  a  truck,  who  is  going  to,  at  that 
moment,  make  up  their  minds  whether  this  is 
a  legal  strike  or  not? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  The 
pickets  should  know  whether  it  is  legal. 

Mr.  Reaume:  My  hon.  friend  does  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Who  sends  them  out? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  strike  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
directed  at  those  who  are  crossing  the  picket 
line,  it  is  directed  at  those  who  foment  an 
illegal  strike. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  no,  no,  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  should  oe  the  first  to  object  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
section  as  amended  standing  as  part  of  the 
bill  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  please  rise. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  "Ayes,"  46;  "nays," 
21. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Sections  26  to  38,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  39: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald, 

That  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following: 

"39a.  Section  78  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  is  repealed." 

Now,  if  there  is  a  flicker  of  doubt  in  your 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  in  order,  I  would  suggest  that  we  can 
settle  the  matter  by  having  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  accept  this  obvious  and  necessary 
amendment. 

Surely  the  recent  events  in  Mimico  have 
proved  to  him  the  absolute  futility  of  section 
78  of  the  Act,  which  merely  creates  labour 
strife.  It  does  not  prevent  it,  it  misleads 
municipalities  into  thinking  that  they— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  he  wants  to  bring  in  a 
bill— why,  he  should  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  rule  the  hon. 
member  out  of  order  because  the  amendment 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

Sections  39  to  42,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  74  reported. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

House  in  committee  on   Bill   No.  96,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
Sections  1  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  96  reported. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  124,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
move  that  section  8  be  amended  in  the 
following  subsections: 

1.  Clause  A  of  subsection  1(a)  of  section 
87  of  The  Assessment  Act,  as  enacted  by 
subsection  2  of  section  7  of  The  Assessment 
Amendment  Act,  1958,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "payment"  in  the  first  line, 
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the  words  "precluded  under  paragraph  1  of 
subsection  2  of  section  33-A",  so  that  the 
clause  shall  read  as  follows: 

(a)  multiplying  the  part  of  such  payment 
precluded  under  paragraph  1  of  subsection 
2  of  section  33-A  that  was  credited  to  the 
general   funds   of  municipality   by    $1,000, 

Now  this,  all  boiled  down,  means  to 
make  it  clear  that  only  the  portion  of  the 
payment  made  to  a  municipality  that  repre- 
sents real  property  assessment  is  to  be 
included  in  the  aggregate  valuation  for  the 
purpose  of  county  rate.  Mr.  Cumming,  of 
my  staff,  thought  it  was  desirable  to  have  this 
in  at  this  time. 

Section  8,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  9  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  124  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  126,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Hospitals  Act, 
1957. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  subsection  1  of 
section  16  of  The  Public  Hospitals  Act,  1957, 
as  set  out  in  section  1,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "eleventh  day  after  the  day  on  which  the 
patient  is  declared  to  require  only  custodial 
care"  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  line, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-first  day 
after  the  day  on  which  notice  that  the  patient 
is  declared  to  require  only  custodial  care  has 
been  sent  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital by  registered  mail  to  the  clerk  of  the 
municipality." 

Further,  that  the  said  section  16  as  so  set 
out  be  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  indigent 
person  means  a  person  who  is  receiving 
assistance  from  a  municipality  or  is 
declared  eligible  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  receive  such  assistance 
or  who  has  no  place  of  abode  to  which 
he  may  go  from  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  after  the  bill 
had  been  printed  it  was  likely  to  cause  some 
concern  to  the  municipalities,  and  once  again 
at  the  instigation  of  that  great  defender  of 
our  rights,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew, 
we  met  several  representatives  of  municipal 
councils  and  at  his  pressing  we  changed  it  as 
I  have  just  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  known  as  the 
Grossman  amendment. 


Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  126  reported. 

THE   HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT, 

1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  133,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  1957. 

Sections    1   to  4,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  133  reported. 

THE    SANDWICH,   WINDSOR   AND 
AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY  ACT,  1949 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  139,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Sandwich,  Windsor  and 
Amherstburg   Railway  Act,    1949. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.   139  reported. 

THE   ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  141,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act,  1957. 

Section   1   agreed   to. 

On    section    2: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  2 
establishes  the  principle  of  the  Gordon  com- 
mittee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  suggest  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  if  there  is  any  discussion  on 
this  bill,  we  only  have  a  few  minutes,  per- 
haps it  would  be  best  to  hold  this  one  over. 

Bill  No.   141  held. 

THE   TRUSTEE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  143,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Trustee  Act. 

Sections    1    to   3,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.   143  reported. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 


House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  to  amend   The  Planning  Act,   1955. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  when  this  went  through 
before  it  was  printed  that  he  would  allow 
a  discussion  on  principle. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  sir,  hold  it  over. 
Bill  No.   144  held. 

THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,   1958 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  145,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance  Act,    1958. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  145  reported. 

RAISING  MONEY  ON  CREDIT  OF  THE 
CONSOLIDATED   REVENUE    FUND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  147,  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  how  much  money 
has  he  left  over  from  previous  bills  that  the 
authority  has  not  used  up? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
bim  that  information,  I  do  not  have  it  right 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  a  billion  or  so. 
Sections   1   to   4,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 
Bill  No.  147  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  certain  bills  with 
certain  amendments,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without   amendment,   certain  bills   with 


certain   amendments,   and   asks   for   leave   to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  omitted  this  afternoon  to  make  a 
motion  which  I  would  make,  and  I  shall  have 
to  revert  to  an  arrangement  that  I  made 
previously  this  afternoon  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.   Nixon). 

I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon, 
That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be 
appointed  to  study  and  inquire  into  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  an 
Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act, 
and  an  Act  respecting  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  assembly  at  the 
present  sitting  thereof. 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  6  members 
as  follows: 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Auld,  Sandercock,  Reaume, 
Thompson  and  Gisborn,  and  the  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  call  for  such  persons,  papers  and  things 
as  the  said  committee  may  deem  necessary 
for   any  of  its  proceedings   or  deliberations. 

Now,  I  read  that  this  afternoon  but 
omitted  to  make  it  a  formal  motion. 

Motion    agreed   to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
we  may  proceed,  after  the  intermission,  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department  and  The  Department  of 
Economics,  I  move  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion    agreed    to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Morrow  in  the  chair. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took   recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Estimates  of  The  Provincial 
Treasurer's  Department,  vote  2301. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  not  in  the  House  we  will  revert 
to  The  Department  of  Economics  and  wait 
with  The  Provincial  Treasurer's  Department 
estimates.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
that  we  revert? 

Carried. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  outlining  some  of  the  activities 
of  The  Department  of  Economics. 

I  may  say  on  that,  although  this  is  not 
a  large  department— rather  it  is  a  small 
department,  with  a  staff  of  55— it  is  a  depart- 
ment that  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
life  of  our  government.  It  is  headed  by 
a  very  capable  Deputy  Minister,  George 
Gathercole,  and  is  staffed  by  a  loyal  and  able 
group.  This  department  provides  a  useful 
service  to  all  departments  of  government, 
even  including  The  Department  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  estimates  for  this  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960-1961  total  $400,000,  an 
increase  of  $40,000  over  the  appropriation 
for  1959-1960.  Of  this  increase,  $34,000  is 
for  salaries  and  some  additions  to  the  staff, 
while  $6,000  is  for  maintenance. 

Our  staff  today,  as  I  mentioned,  numbers 
55,  an  increase  of  only  12  in  the  last  4  years. 
This  is  an  average  increase  of  only  3  each 
year.  The  department  work  and  respon- 
sibilities have,  however,  been  expanding  and, 
while  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  capable 
economists,  it  is  hoped  that  some  additions 
may  be  made  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  maintenance  is  a  reflection 
of  the  higher  costs  of  materials  and  printing. 
Estimates  for  printing  the  Provincial 
Treasurer's  budget  speech,  the  department's 
economic  survey,  and  various  regional  studies, 
account  for  nearly  all  of  this  increase. 
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This  department's  work  comprises  a  wide 
range  of  activities  of  a  financial  and 
economic  nature. 

For  instance,  the  research  on  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  was  carried  out 
in  this  department,  and  some  work  in  this 
section  is  still  being  done. 

A  committee  of  technical  officials  on 
portable  pensions  has  been  established  under 
the  direction  of  this  department  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  as  chairman. 

It  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  submissions  to  various  Royal  com- 
missions, including  the  Royal  commission  on 
Canada's  economic  prospects,  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  energy,  the  Royal  commission  on 
price  spreads  of  food  products  and,  in  the 
past  few  months,  the  Royal  commission  on 
transportation. 

The  department  studies  economic  condi- 
tions and  trends,  makes  projections  of  popu- 
lation, labour  force  and  employment,  and 
publishes  a  number  of  economic  surveys  on 
Ontario's  several  regions,  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive fiscal  and  economic  report  on  the 
whole  of  Ontario. 

Federal-provincial  and  provincial-municipal 
relations  are  other  important  phases  of  the 
department's  work.  The  Deputy  Minister  of 
the  department  is  the  government's  repre- 
sentative on  the  federal-provincial  continuing 
committee  on  fiscal  and  economic  matters. 
During  the  past  year,  special  studies  prepared 
by  The  Department  of  Economics  were  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  on  conditional  grants 
and  shared-cost  programmes  and  on  logging 
taxation. 

The  department  during  the  past  year  has 
made  studies  on  such  subjects  as  tolls  on  the 
Welland  Canal;  mining  and  logging  taxation; 
school  grants;  university  grants;  municipal 
grants;  grants  to  hospitals;  grants  to  mining 
municipalities;  the  financial  position  of  the 
municipalities  and  bond  market;  interest  rates; 
foreign  exchange  rates;  hog  marketing; 
Ontario  milk  products;  winter  works  projects; 
and  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and 
family  court. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  have 
been  very  modest,  in  relation  to  the  work 
that  it  undertakes,   and  in   comparison  with 
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the  expenditures  for  similiar  services  rendered 
in  other  provinces,  and  in  corresponding 
fields  of  activity  in  the  federal  government. 
The  total  vote  requested  for  1960-1961  is 
$400,000. 

On  vote  301: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  the  vote  under  which  comes  the  inquiry 
into  portable  pensions? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  am 
going  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
debate  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  question  of  portable  pensions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  ask— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  a  short  time,  within 
a  day  or  two,  we  will  be  giving  a  lot  of 
information  on  that,  and  I  will  call  one  of 
the  orders  on  the  order  paper  which  will 
enable  us  to  discuss  that  question  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  for 
some  information  about  the  composition  of 
the  committee  looking  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  give  the  hon. 
member  the  whole  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee, how  it  is  made  up   and  everything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  committee  been  set 
up   as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  we  will  give  him 
the  full  particulars. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  there  will  be  a  full 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

I  noticed  in  some  of  the  remarks  he  made 
that  part  of  the  work  they  do  relates  to  the 
labour  force  and  employment.  Is  this  the 
transfer  of  unemployed  people  from  one  area 
to  another,  or  is  it  in  regards  to  where 
employment  is  required?  Would  he  please 
answer  that?   I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  purely  a  study  of  conditions.  The 
matter  he  referred  to,  I  think,  is  handled 
by  the  federal  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  say  to  the  House 
in  the  matter  of  unemployment,  there  is  an 


item  in  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
which  will  come  up  shortly,  and  which,  I 
think,  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
that  particular  item. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  conjunction  with  this  department,  there 
were  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  This  department  obviously 
undertakes  investigation  of  certain  economic 
conditions,  and  must  come  up  with  a  report 
of  a  finding.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  all  surveys  that  are  made  by  the 
department  are  made  public.     Are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  all,  a  great  many  are, 
but  not  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  should  they  not 
be?  To  put  it  very  bluntly:  Does  this  depart- 
ment function  as  an  adjunct  of  the  govern- 
ment for  what  might  be  termed  private 
investigation  of  economic  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
that,  regarding  studies  that  are  made,  some 
are  not  published.  I  could  give  my  hon. 
friend  a  list  of  the  ones  that  are  published, 
a  very  great  many  of  them.  All  studies  that 
are  considered  to  be  informative  to  any  group, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  province  as  a  whole, 
are  published.  I  have  a  complete  list  of 
them  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
often  wondered  about  this  department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Opposition.  Suppose  we  want  to 
make  some  inquiry,  or  ask  for  some  particular 
information  that  we  would  like  to  accumulate, 
or  wish  to  have  some  problems  studied. 
Would  this  service  be  available  to  us  if  we 
submit  such  a  request  to  The  Department  of 
Economics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  I  think  we  would  be 
always  willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  gone  ahead  with. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  quite  serious  about 
this.  I  have  often  wondered  if  this  depart- 
ment should  serve  as  an  investigation  branch, 
if  you  will.  In  due  course,  I  understand,  they 
would  not  be  investigating  anything  but 
economic  problems,  but  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
I  would  think,  if  they  would  permit  inquiries 
to  this  department  for  investigation  and 
observations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  think  that  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
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we  are  always  willing  to  co-operate  and  to 
consider  requests.  With  a  staff  of  55,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  realizes 
that  there  must  be  a  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment. Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  over  a 
list  to  him. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  the 
right  field  here  or  not,  but  would  this  be  the 
department  that  would  go  into  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  cars?  I  am  referring  pri- 
marily to  the  small  type  of  foreign  car,  the 
foreign  content  of  Canadian-made  cars,  or 
Canadian-assembled  cars. 

Would  this  be  a  part  of  the  studies  that 
could  involve  this  department,  because  it  is 
quite  a  serious  problem  in  which  centres— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  inform  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  study  of  general  manu- 
facturing. I  think  that  the  hon.  member 
would  recognize  that  the  federal  government 
has  certain  interests  in  the  matter  he  men- 
tioned particularly,  and  we  endeavour  to  try 
to   avoid  duplication  of  studies. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  I  mentioned  it,  is  because  I  did  not  know 
whether  my  question  should  go  to  the  federal 
authorities  or  here. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court— 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  question,  first  of  all,  in 
connection  with  the  purpose  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  I  appreciate  that  it 
examined— I  was  taking  notes  down  as  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  listing  them— 
population  influences,  trends  in  the  labour 
force,  and  so  forth.  But  do  we  not  have 
economists  with  each  of  the  other  depart- 
ments? What  makes  the  hon.  Minister  decide 
to  have  this  central  department  of  economics, 
with  these  very  capable  economists,  doing  a 
study,  rather  than  having  it  done  by  the 
economists  in  a  particular  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  understand  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  or  not. 

The  Department  of  Economics,  of  course, 
will  make  a  study  of  these  various  items  he 
mentioned.  Now,  it  is  true  there  are  econo- 
mists in  most  other  departments— perhaps 
some  have  one,  some  have  two,  and  some 
may  have  half  a  dozen— but  the  important  and 


thorough  studies  of  any  real  magnitude  are 
carried  on  by  The  Department  of  Economics, 
and  these  other  economists  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Economics. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you  very  much. 

May  I  ask  a  supplementary  question  to 
this?  It  has  been  my  impression  that  this 
department  acts  as  an  advisory  guide  to  the 
cabinet.  I  understand  it  undertakes  those 
studies  that  the  cabinet  wants.  It  therefore 
raises,  in  some  ways,  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  more  a  party  advisory  group  than 
a  government  service  because  its  work  is  not 
open  to  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
explain  the  origin  of  this. 

The  Department  of  Economics,  as  such, 
has  only  existed  for  about  perhaps  4  or  5 
years.  Previous  to  that,  it  was  a  branch  of 
the  Treasury,  the  name  of  which  was  the 
bureau  of  statistics  and  research.  Its  original 
function  is  largely  its  function  today.  I  mean 
primarily  it  was  this. 

When  this  government  came  into  office,  we 
found  that  we  had  no  information  relative 
to  trends,  the  possibilities  of  taxation,  the 
relation  of  our  universities  and  their  depart- 
ments of  economics,  to  the  matters  of  the 
economies  of  the  country.    There  was  none. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  that  the  whole 
matter  was  locked  up  in  the  brain  of  our 
great  old  friend  Chester  Walters. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Yes,  Dr.  Chester 
Walters.     He  was  "the  works". 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  my  hon.  friend  says, 
that  was  "the  works". 

When  we  go  back  into  the  days  of  the 
Sirois  conference  and  deliberations  and  sub- 
sequent conferences,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  solely  done  by  Dr.  Walters.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  great  talent  and  ability. 

As  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  conference  following  the  war,  which 
really  came  about  in  the  conference  of 
August,  1945,  it  became  apparent  that  we 
had  to  have  a  great  deal  more  information 
concerning  the  general  economics  of  our  prov- 
ince, and  our  needs,  and  what  taxation  trends 
were,  and  the  possibilities  of  taxation  of 
various  fields. 

At  that  time,  remember,  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  gobbled  up  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  provincial  revenues,  and  I  may  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  it  has  remained 
gobbled  to  the  present  time. 
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But  in  any  event  they  had  invaded  the  pro- 
vincial field,  and  they  had  done  all  sorts  of 
things,  with  the  result  that  we  formed  a 
bureau  of  statistics  and  research. 

The  provincial  statistician  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Chater  and  one  of  his  assistants  was  the 
present  Deputy  Minister  of  The  Department 
of  Economics.  We  formed  the  section,  more 
of  a  statistical  branch  at  that  time,  and  that 
was  the  foundation  of  the  approaches  we 
made  to  the  Ottawa  people.  At  that  time 
thev  had  most  of  the  universities  within  their 
folds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  this  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  frankly,  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario  hardly  knew  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  province.  It  was  all  surrounding  Dr. 
Clarke  and  a  few  other  great  fellows  down 
in  Ottawa.  That  is  the  way  the  situation  was 
—Dr.  Skelton  and  a  number  of  others. 

Now,  we  formed  our  own  branch.  The 
purpose  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
really  was  to  study  the  taxation  problem,  and, 
as  I  say,  the  productivity  of  the  fields  and  to 
study  the  effects  of,  not  only  the  federal  inva- 
sion of  our  field,  but  also  what  our  rates  were, 
and  what  were  the  worth  of  our  rates  that 
constitutionally  we  felt  either  belonged  to  us 
or  in  which  we  had  a  half-interest.  Now, 
that  was  the  purpose  and  still  is  the  purpose. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  other  things 
growing  out  of  that.  There  have  been  very 
great  studies  conducted  of  which  the  hon. 
members  are  familiar.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  study  a  few  years  ago  on  toll  roads. 

The  Department  of  Economics  gave  very 
great  assistance  in  that,  and  they  studied  the 
situation,  and  those  things  all  became  public. 

According  to  my  recollection,  that  was  true 
of  very  many  of  the  investigations  we  have 
had.  The  Department  of  Economics  assisted 
greatly  in  the  traffic  problem  which  is  now 
handled  by  The  Department  of  Transport. 
Now— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  we  could  have  courts 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Now,  most  of  their 
findings  have  been  made  public  in  relation 
to  such  statistics.  Of  course,  we  have  to 
remember  certain  things.  First  of  all,  we 
keep  The  Department  of  Economics  away 
from  actual  administration,  we  do  not  want 
it  to  be  an  administrative  department.  It  has 
to  be  a  department  that  is  able  to  look  at 
things  objectively  and  study  them. 

Now,  very  much  of  their  thinking,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  along  the  lines  which  we 


call   "thinking  out  loud."     They  might  give 
their  viewpoint. 

For  instance,  we  might  look  at  the  general 
problem  of  education,  and  that  would  be 
studied  by  The  Department  of  Education. 
But  The  Department  of  Economics  might 
criticize  certain  things,  have  certain  view- 
points which,  as  I  say,  are  more  or  less 
thought-provoking,  but,  nevertheless,  I  would 
say  that,  in  the  main,  the  major  works  of  that 
department  are  published. 

The  recent  submission  to  the  railway  com- 
mission was  on  that  line  which  is  published, 
and  there  are  a  very  great  many  other  things, 
from  time  to  time,  that  are  released  as  public 
documents. 

Now,  from  a  standpoint  of  party,  may  I  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  who  is  here  in  this  House, 
of  course,  we  are  interested  in  the  machinery 
of  government.  The  Department  of  Econo- 
mics, might  advise  us  on  trends  and  what- 
not, but  again  our  idea  is  to  provide  the  best 
methods  of  doing  business. 

I  have  said  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
I  think,  to  ask  The  Department  of  Economics 
to  look  after  every  problem  that  the  individual 
98  hon.  members  of  this  House  ask  for.  That 
would  be  impossible.  The  Department  of 
Economics  could  not  begin  to  look  at  the 
various  problems  and  ideas  of  the  various  hon. 
Ministers. 

But  it  might  study,  for  instance,  the  matter 
of  portable  pensions. 

Now,  shortly,  there  will  be  submitted  to 
this  House  a  study  on  those  matters  made  by 
The  Department  of  Economics.  That  is 
something  that  we  determined  should  be 
looked  at.  They  are  looking  at  that,  and  they 
are  heading  up  the  committee  and  experts 
we  got  together  for  that  purpose.  The  partic- 
ulars of  their  findings  will  be  submitted  to 
this   House. 

Now,  The  Department  of  Economics  will 
work  in  that  particular  field  and  the  delibera- 
tions will  be  given  to  the  committee  which 
will  examine  into  the  matter  in  due  course. 

As  I  say,  I  will  not  go  into  that  now 
because  the  subject  will  be  considered  here 
within  a  few  days. 

I  would  say  that  The  Department  of 
Economics— I  used  this  example  years  ago- 
provided  a  periscope  by  which  we  could  see 
where  we  were  going  and  what  we  were 
doing.  It  is,  I  think,  a  natural  part  of  any 
government  or  business  organization.  Most 
of  the  banks  and  various  other  institutions  in 
the  province  have  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  my  hon.  friends  that  now  we 
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find,  in  dealing  with  the  federal  government, 
that  we  know  as  much  about  things  as  they 
do.  And  that  is  a  great  way  to  be,  to  know 
as  much  as  they  do. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Well,  I  hope  it  is 
true. 

An  hon.  member:  We  might  even  know 
more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  might  know 
more,  but  I  say  this,  that  in  the  old  days 
they  would  call  the  provinces  in  and  say, 
"Now  this  is  what  we  have,  and  this  is  what 
you  get  and  what  we  take  and  all  the  rest, 
and  this  is  fair  and  so  on."  That  is  all  over, 
you  see.     That,  sir,  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  wasting  time  at  all.  I  think 
most  of  us  are  in  agreement  with  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said.  All  our  institutions 
have  a  department  that  is  normally  called 
the  department  of  economics  advisory  branch. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  all  our  other 
departments  of  government  are  service 
branches.  They  are  available  to  the  public 
at  large.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  example,  functions  to  service  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

Now— I  wonder,  as  a  matter  of  government 
set-up— whether  the  department  is,  in  fact, 
a  public  institution,  or  whether  it  is,  in  effect, 
an  advisory  institution. 

If  it  is  the  latter,  should  it  be  a  department 
as  such?  One  would  expect,  if  it  is  a  formal 
department,  that  the  public  would  have 
access  to  it  and  that  all  its  information  would 
be  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  our  reports  are  sought. 
I  get  very  many  letters  asking  for  copies  of 
various  reports. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  circulate  these  reports 
normally?  For  example,  does  he  send  them 
to  hon.  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  about  those  3— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  send  them,  I  think, 
all  the  regional  studies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  my  hon.  friend  get 
the  regional  studies,  3  volumes  just  published? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  recently  we  may 
have  had  one  or  two.  Let  me  ask  this  just 
as  a  matter  of  information:  How  many 
studies  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  was  one  in  August 
of  1958- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  a  regional  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  was  one  in  August 
of  1958  and  another  one  last  spring,  and  there 
is  one  being  prepared  now.     Three. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Those  are  regional  studies. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then,  if  you  will,  3 
investigations  of  which  the  results  have  been 
publicized  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  think  that  the  budget 
statement  is  a  very  useful  statement,  it  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  yes,  that  is  another 
function.  But  I  would  presume  that,  over 
and  above  that,  this  department  must  be 
doing  a  lot  of  investigation  that  is  of,  if  you 
will,  of  secretive  nature  for  governmental 
interpretation  and  advice. 

Now  seriously,  I  wonder  whether  this 
should  be  a  separate  department  or  whether 
it  should  be  an  adjunct  of,  say,  the  Treasury 
as  such.  The  Department  of  Education  for 
example,  I  would  presume,  has  some  econo- 
mists working  for  it,  to  advise  with  respect 
to  fiscal  policy  and  suchlike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  we  do  work  for  The 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  pursue  this  a  little  bit,  because  I 
do  think  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  here. 
I  just  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  whether 
in  fact  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  department, 
unlike  most  other  departments  of  government, 
is  not  a  public  service  department,  but  is  in 
fact  an  advisory  department  for  the  govern- 
ment in  power  at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  would  say  that  it  is  really  both.  A 
great  deal  of  information  is  given  to  the 
public,  and  likewise  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation is  obtained  and  furnished  to  other 
departments  of  government. 

I  am  thinking  now  particularly  of  the 
federal-provincial  conference  being  held  soon, 
and  how  valuable  will  be  the  studies  that  will 
be  done,  and  the  information  that  will  be 
prepared  by  this  Department  of  Economics 
for  those  who   go  to  that  conference. 

I  would  not  see  anything  objectionable 
whatever   in   having   the   department   remain 
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as  is.  One  Minister  has  two  departments, 
but  it  works  splendidly  as  it  is,  working  as 
a  department,  and  I  could  not  think  of  any 
way  this  could  function  more   satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  just  one  point 
I  want  to  emphasize.  Any  comments  that 
I  have  made  were  not  directed  toward  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  or  his  official 
position,  but  I  was  asking  a  very  objective 
question.   This  department  is  necessarily,  and 

1  think  essentially,  in  the  advisory  department, 
unlike  all  the  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment which  are  basically— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Research. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  research,  exactly. 
Now,  it  does  have  a  function  different  from 
the  other  departments,  and  in  the  normal 
governmental  set-up  as  we  envisage  it,  should 
this  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  the  same  as  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  or  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  is  it?  In  its  function 
it  is,  but  certainly  it  is  entirely  different, 
they  involve  public  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  necessarily,  no.  The 
Bank  of  Montreal  does  not  publish,  in  their 
research  department,  everything  they  look  at. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  no,  now  that  is  the 
real  technical  differentiation,  and  I  safely 
say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  provocative. 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair,  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  agree,  if  this  department  were  asked 
to  investigate  the  economic  trend  for  the  next 

2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  hold  the  next  election,  now  that  certainly 
would  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  have  never  done 
that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  All  right.  But  that 
is  the  type  of  concern  that  should  be  ques- 
tioned in  this  particular  instance.  Now, 
surely,  I  would  think,  very  frankly,  there  is 
lots  to  be  said  for  all  the  basic  information 
being   publicized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  mean,  we  could 
not  publicize  all  studies.  But  we  do  publicize 
a  great  deal  of  their  work.  As  a  matter  fact, 
take  the  population  of  universities,  things 
of  that   sort. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  going  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,     the     federal     government     has 


developed  a  system  of  raising  very  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
comparatively.  Probably  from  the  original 
sale  of  savings  certificates  during  the  war, 
which  were  very  popular,  they  got  into  the 
sale  of  savings  bonds,  and  I  believe  now  they 
are  raising  well  over  $1  billion  a  year  in 
this  way.  It  used  to  be  limited  to  com- 
paratively small  amounts,  I  believe,  $5,000 
and  $10,000,  and  now  they  practically  opened 
it  to,  what  is  it-$40,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  understand,  I  totally 
disagree  with  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  that  they  should 
have  any  monopoly  on  the  field,  has  my  hon. 
friend's  Department  of  Economics  given  any 
consideration  as  to  the  problems  of  raising 
money  in  this  way?  They  are  very  popular 
with  the  people. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  very  heavy  investor 
myself  for  obvious  reasons.  One  hates  to  buy 
a  $1,000  bond,  and  before  one  gets  the 
definitive  bond,  it  has  gone  down  2  or  3 
points  which  has  been  the  sad  experience 
of  a  good  many  people  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  But  at  least  if  one  has  a  savings 
bond,  at  any  time  one  can  cash  it  in  at  par 
with  interest,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  province,  which  must  raise  large 
sums  of  money,  should  not  be  in  this  field. 
With  many  people,  I  am  sure  provincial 
savings  bonds  would  be  much  more  popular 
than  federal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Hon.  members  must 
remember  it  is  "hot  money." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  it  is  not  so  hot  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  even— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  turnover  is  tremendous 
on  it,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  might  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member  that  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  savings  bonds  is  that 
immediately,  if  the  interest  rate  should 
increase,  we  have  the  problem  of  refinancing 
all  those  bonds,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  the  province  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  is  it  so  popular  with  the 
federal    government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  I  think  myself  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  it  is  a  totally  unfair 
thing  to  do.  Now,  I  have  said  that  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  say  it  again  now.  I  think 
that    the    way    in    which    savings    bonds    or 
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savings  certificates  are  being  used  is  a  detri- 
ment to  provincial  and  municipal  finances. 

Now,  what  it  does  is  this.  It  means  that 
a  person  may  go  and  buy,  for  instance,  up 
to  $40,000  of  these  savings  certificates  bear- 
ing interest,  which  is  really  not  uncomparable 
with  bond  interest.  Now,  of  course,  that 
person  may  go  to  a  bank  within  30  or  90 
days  or  one  year,  and  get  his  money  back  at 
par.  It  can  amount  to  being  a  bank  deposit 
bearing  higher  interest. 

Now,  I  would  say,  if  there  is  anything 
that  could  be  more  demoralizing  on  the  bond 
markets  of  this  country  and  more  demoraliz- 
ing on  the  credit  areas  upon  which  the  prov- 
inces and  the  municipalities  can  draw,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else. 

Now,  I  am  not  speaking  to  my  hon.  friend, 
or  to  this  House,  any  more  directly  than  I 
have  spoken  to  the  people  at  Ottawa.  I 
think  it  is  a  perversion  of  what  should  be 
the  case.  A  savings  certificate  ought  to  assist 
in  savings.  Now,  I  never  heard  of  using 
a  savings  device  for  the  investment  of  wealthy 
people  who  could  turn  around— and  a  man 
and  his  wife  can  each  put  in  $40,000— or  is  it 
$20,000— and  the  sons  and  daughters  and 
grandsons  can  all  do  the  same. 

Now,  listen,  that  certainly  is  not  a  savings 
bond  at  all.  It  is  not  a  savings  certificate 
at  all.  A  savings  certificate  ought  to  be 
limited,  in  my  judgment,  to  some  place  in  the 
area  of  about  $2,500  to  $5,000. 

They  ought  to  make  them  very  attractive, 
to  encourage  people  who  can  purchase  these, 
and  put  small  sums  of  money  in  them,  to 
accumulate  $1,000,  $2,000  or  $5,000,  and 
when  they  get  that  money,  let  them  buy  the 
ordinary  bonds  and  then  start  over  again. 

Now  I  would  say,  sir,  that  that  is  one  of 
the  things  which  would  stimulate  savings 
in  this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  McLean— whose  views  are  held 
in  doubt  by  some  people  anyway— talks  about 
us.  He  decries  us,  if  that  is  the  proper  word, 
going  to  the  New  York  market.  But  how 
in  the  world  can  we  stay  away  from  New 
York  when  the  federal  government  dries  up 
the  money  by  means  of  issuing  to  wealthy 
people  in  this  country  bonds  for  a  man  and 
his  wife,  to  the  extent  of  $40,000  which 
I  say,  is  hot  money  that  the  investor  can  get 
at  any  time?     Now,  I  object  to  it. 

My  hon.  friend  has  brought  this  question 
up.  May  I  say,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  I  object  to  the  issuing  of  savings 
bonds.  I  think  it  is  bad  business.  I  think 
the  Ottawa  people  ought  to  take  themselves 
and  see  where  we  are  going  in  this  country. 


I  am  a  provincial  man.  This  is  the  field  I 
have  been  in  all  these  years.  I  think  it  is  even 
more  important  a  field  than  the  federal  field. 
I  think  we  are  closer  to  the  people,  and  are 
dealing  with  the  real  problems  of  the  people. 
We  are  politicians,  those  fellows  down  there 
are  statesmen,  you  see.  Now,  that  has  always 
been  the  case. 

My  hon.  friend  will  recognize  that.  My 
hon.  friend  recognized  that  in  his  day  when 
he  sat  here.  That  was  always  the  case. 
They  look  down  their  noses  at  you.  I  would 
say  this,  that  we  in  the  provincial  government 
do  the  business  with  the  people. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  some  fellow  down  in 
Ottawa  to  say  that  these  people  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  municipalities  should 
not  go  to  New  York  for  their  money.  But 
sure,  Ottawa  turns  around  and,  I  say,  per- 
verts a  savings  idea  into  something  that  has 
become  really  an  attraction  for  wealthy  people 
to  put  their  money  in.  Now,  why  in  the  world 
would  a  wealthy- 
Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  When  you  say 
"they",  does  that  include  hon.  Donald 
Fleming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  includes  Donald 
and  the  whole  works.  Sure,  that  is  right. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  on  a  budget  night. 

I  would  say  this,  there  are  many  things 
that  I  disagree  with,  and  I  reserve  my  right 
to  disagree  with  them.  I  have  disagreed  very 
forcibly  about  these  so-called  savings  bonds 
or  savings  certificates  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used.  I  would  say  to  this 
House,  that  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  may 
very  well  be  done  at  the  federal-provincial 
conference  is  to  look  at  the  effect  of  savings 
on  bond  sources  in  this  country.  Let  us  have 
a  look  at  our  money  markets  and  see  what 
we  can  do  to  cultivate  them  and  to  strengthen 
them.  I  would  say  that  the  present  use  of 
savings  bonds,  for  the  purpose  they  are  used, 
is  like  putting  water  in  a  leaky  trough.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  apparently 
I  did  not  get  my  point  over  the  previous  time, 
so  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  at  this  time 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  Is  this  department 
presently  involved  in  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  foreign-made  cars  and  the  foreign  contents 
of  Canadian  assembled  cars,  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
authorities? 

If  not,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  they 
entertain   such   study.    And   another  thing,   I 
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heard  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mention  that 
the  department  here  is  sort  of  a  periscope. 
I  hope  he  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  under  water— submerged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  hon.  member,  I  may  say  that  we 
have   no   definite   study   as   such. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, further  to  that  question,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister stated  a  little  while  back  that  he  was 
undertaking  a  study  of  manufacturing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Manufacturing  generally. 
But  not  a  definite  study  on  foreign  cars. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  the  general  study  of 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  province,  as  to 
how  it  is  meeting  competition. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  have  come  together— 
I  would  say  like  Oshawa,  St.  Catharines  and 
Windsor,  even  in  Toronto  here— and  have 
presented  a  brief  to  the  federal  government  in 
regards  to  this  problem  of  importation  of  parts 
and  the  foreign  cars.  If  the  province  could 
lend  a  hand  in  that  matter,  I  know  that  it 
would  be   greatly   appreciated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  might  inform  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  our 
interests  in  foreign  cars  is  the  amount  of 
gasoline  they  use.    We  are  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  What 
does  the  hon.  Minister  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  do  not  use  as  much 
as  standard  cars.  We  like  cars  that  use  gaso- 
line, so  that  we  can  collect  a  greater  amount 
of  tax. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  he  ought  to  explain. 
Now,  is  he  for  the  purchase  of  foreign-made 
cars  or  for  the  cars  that  are  made  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  explain  to  the 
hon.  member  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
foreign  cars  is  affecting  our  gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  what  way?  By  buying 
them    or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  as  they  affect  our 
gasoline    tax. 


Mr.  Whicher:  —that  they  use  less  gas 
than  Canadian  cars?    Is  that  what  he  means? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No.  That  our  gasoline 
revenue  has  not  grown  as  much  as  it  had 
previously,  before  we  had  the  percentage  of 
small  cars  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  taking  a  great  opportunity  now 
to  give  it  a  boost  anyway. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  now,  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  about  the  matter,  I  just  want  to  ask 
about  it.  I  remember  in  1958,  I  think,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  made  his 
statement  that  he  had  some  kind  of  a  plan 
that  was  going  to  assist  the  automobile  people 
of  the  province,  in  order  that  they  might 
keep  people  on  their  jobs  more  of  the  year, 
and  he  was  going  to  call  the  manufacturers 
in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  got  that  mixed  up 
with  hon.  Paul  Martin. 

Mr.   Reaume:   No,  no,   no.    I  did  not  mix 

it  up  with  hon.  Paul  Martin  at  all,  it  was  the 
hon.    Prime   Minister. 

But  the  reason  I  mentioned  that,  sir,  is 
because  only  a  week  ago,  one  of  the  plants 
in  Windsor  laid  off  another  3,500  people. 
Now  I  understand  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  had  some  kind  of  Frost 
Plan,  Tory  Plan,  or  some  kind  of  plan  that 
was  all  his,  that  he  was  going  to  advance  to 
Mr.  Sale  of  Ford  Motors  and  other  plants, 
of  course— auto  plants— in  order  that  they 
might  spread  out  the  employment  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  feel  that  they  should 
do  that  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  was  the  plan,  that  he 
made?  Was  it  some  sort  of  study?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  made  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  it  was  their  duty 
to  the  community. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  go  on  with  that 
problem  if  I  can  for  a  moment.  In  this 
Department  of  Economics,  there  is  a  group 
of  experts.  Now  one  of  the  problems  in  the 
province,  and  indeed  one  of  the  matters  in 
the  whole  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is 
suffering  now,  is  the  automobile  industry, 
which  in  turn  affects  the  Treasury  of  the 
province. 

Now,  if  the  department  has  made  a  study 
of  why  the  automobile  business  is  bad,  and 
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why  people  are  being  unemployed  more 
and  more  all  the  time,  if  they  have  any  plan 
that  would  help  those  people,  I  think  they 
ought  to  advance  that  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  in  matters  of  that  sort,  we,  of 
course,  look  at  economic  trends  and  the 
effects  of  these  trends  on  manufacturing. 
Now  I  want  to  say  this  to  my  hon.  friend 
about  the  automobile  industry— and  I  am 
looking  at  it  as  a  fellow  on  the  outside,  he 
understands— I  think  our  automobile  industry 
is  rapidly  pricing  itself  out  of  the  market. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  agree  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  listen,  what  they 
are  doing  is  this.  Of  all  the  nonsense  that 
we  ever  saw,  a  car  is  getting  to  be  like  a 
woman's  dress.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
have  a  run-in  with  my  wife  over  it,  you 
understand. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  he  know 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  might  know  more 
than   he   thinks   I   know.     But   I   would    say 
this  to  my  hon.  friend- 
Interjections   my   hon.    members. 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —in  all  seriousness  and 
honesty.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  matter  of  changing  the  designs  of  cars 
as  drastically  as  we  do  every  year,  so  that  if  I 
buy  a  car  this  year  it  looks  like  an  old  car 
next  year,  yet  if  we  lift  the  hood  of  the  car 
we  find  it  is  all  the  same.  They  are  all  the 
same. 

Now,  why  are  people  going  to  these  small 
cars?  It  is  simply  because  these  people  are 
building  great  big  cars,  making  them  a  couple 
of  feet  longer  than  they  need  to  be— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Something  like  the  province's 
agriculture   policy,   it   changes   every   month. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
dent  the  garage  doors,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  cannot  put  them  in  a 
garage.  You  cannot  put  them  in  a  parking 
space.  If  you  give  it  to  your  wife  to  drive 
downtown,  it  is  like  asking  her  to  drive  a 
truck. 

Now,  has  not  the  time  come  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  to  get  a  bit  of  sense  in  them? 

Why  are  people  going  to  small  cars?  Why 
are  they  buying  cars  from  the  old  country, 


and  other  places,  and  putting  our  workmen 
out  of  work?  It  is  simply  because  our  manu- 
facturers   are    not   being   realistic. 

I  would  say  that  people  are  buying  these 
small  cars  because  they  are  getting  into  a 
price  that  they  can  pay  for  them.  Gracious 
me,  a  car  nowadays  that  will  cost  $5,000 
and  $6,000  is  an  ordinary  car,  for  an  ordinary 
person,  and  it  costs  too  much  money. 

The  advice  I  would  give  to  the  automobile 
industry,  from  looking  in  from  the  outside, 
would  be  that  the  automobile  industry  ought 
to  realize  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  not 
running  a  fashion  show.  They  are  running  a 
utility,  they  are  running  the  building  of  a 
commodity  for  the  use  of  the  mass  of  people. 

Furthermore  I  would  say,  sir,  that,  in 
this  competitive  world,  I  do  not  think  that 
our  people  can  afford  that  sort  of  thing.  To 
go  and  buy  a  car  worth  $5,000  and  then 
sell  it  next  year  for  $3,000,  is  like  throwing 
$2,000  in  the  bay.  Now  I  would  say  this, 
if  our  automobile  people  would  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  as  I  say  of  producing 
a  utility— a  thing  that  is  essential  in  this 
continent— rather  than  running  a  fashion  show, 
then  I  think  we  would  find  that  an  awful 
lot  of  people  would  turn  back  to  our  own 
cars,  because  they  are  made  for  this  country 
and  conditions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Reaume:  If  I  could  just  add  one  thing 
to  that,  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  was  said,  having  in 
mind  that  cars  are  essential  in  the  operation 
and  everyday  life  of  people  as  is  a  stove  in 
the  kitchen.  Certainly  the  automobile  affects 
a  great  and  important  part  of  the  province. 
It  is  an  industry  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on 
this  business  on  the  small  cars.  There  is 
no  such  thing  today  as  a  small  car  being 
built  here  at  all  in  Canada.  They  call  them 
the  compact  car,  but  foreign  cars  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  province,  they  are  pushing 
our  own  cars  off  the  market. 

Now,  I  think  that— when  it  affects  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  our  people— I  suggest  that 
this  properly  become  the  business  of  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  province 
in  which   they   are   in. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  follow  some  of 
my  hon.  friends  on  the  left.  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  walking  down  to  Windsor  or  taking 
an  airplane  and  seizing  the  Ford  Company, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  would  not. 

But  I  am  in  favour  of  this,  and  I  think 
it  is  pretty  near  time  now  to  call  a  conference 
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sponsored  by  this  province,  because  practic- 
ally all  the  cars  in  Canada  are  made  in  the 
province.    Is  this  possible? 

Now,  the  city  of  Windsor,  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 120,000  people,  has  been  incorporated 
for  some  53  years  now,  that  is  one  year 
before  I  was  born,  and  that  is  a  long  time 
ago. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement  and  I  will 
probably  find  a  lot  of  people  who  will  not 
agree  with  me,  but  I  just  do  not  care.  I  have 
lived  there  long  enough  to  know  this  state- 
ment is  true,  that  Windsor  has  been  tied  to 
the  tail  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and  other 
auto  companies,  and  we  must  go  the  way 
that  they  go. 

Ford  does  not  follow  Windsor  at  all  at  any 
lime,  at  any  stage  of  the  game,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  have  been  always  following 
them.  Windsor's  economy  all  goes  along  with 
the  amount  of  sales  of  Ford  cars  across 
Canada. 

I  certainly  think  that  when  we  see  thou- 
sands of  these  little  cracker-box  cars  running 
around  the  highways  of  the  province,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  thing.  Now,  in  that 
city  at  this  time,  there  are  some  14,000  or 
15,000  people  out  of  work,  and  most  of 
those  people  are  former  employees  of  Ford 
or  other  auto  plants  in  that  town. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  any  industry,  and  if  there 
is  any  city  in  the  province,  which  needs  a 
shot  in  the  arm— and  I  do  not  mean  the  kind 
of  shot  that  you  pour  out  of  a  bottle  either— 
it  needs  a  hypodermic,  I  mean  this.  I  am 
certain  that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
hypodermic  the  automobile  plants  of  the 
province,  otherwise  we  are  going  to  find  so 
many  foreign-made  cars  upon  our  roads,  that 
there  will  not  be  anybody  buying  any  of  our 
own  cars. 

The  people  of  Windsor,  I  am  certain— 
and  I  think  Oshawa  as  well— would  deem  it 
a  favour  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  would  do  something  to  call  a  con- 
ference and  tell  these  fellows,  whoever  they 
may  be,  however  big  they  might  be— presi- 
dents of  the  companies— that  they,  too,  owe 
something  to  the  communities  in  which  their 
plants  are.  They  have  forgotten  that  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
did  his  economists  make  a  survey  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  when  they  were 
surveying  freight  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
inform  the  hon.  member  that  they  were  in 
consultation   with   representatives    of    all   the 


railroads,    including    the    Ontario    Northland 
Railway. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  the  survey  did  the  economists 
consider  the  possibility  of  adding  trucking 
to  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  was  not  the  study. 
The  hon.  member  has  the  copy  of  the  presen- 
tation- 
Mr.  Troy:  Then  have  the  economists 
studied  the  possibility  of  implementing  the 
service  with  trucking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  at  this  particular 
time.    This  was  a  study  of  breakdown. 

Mr.  Troy:  As  I  remember,  about  25  years 
ago,  the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  told  the  railway  officals  of  this 
country  up  north,  including  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  that  they  should  imple- 
ment their  services.  I  just  wonder  if  this 
department  considers  it  worthwhile  to  make  a 
survey  of  how  we  can  improve  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  and  in  fact  all  transpor- 
tation in  northern  Ontario?  I  ask  because 
one  of  the  big  complaints,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  planning  and  development  association 
in  North  Bay,  concerned  the  unfair  freight 
rates.  Those  people  from  the  Timmins  and 
Porcupine  areas,  particularly,  complained 
about  this.  Has  The  Department  of 
Economics  nothing  to  do  with  it?  Have  they 
not  made  any  survey  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Ask  them  at  that  time, 
they  will  tell  him  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  submarine  is  still  below 
water. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  I  am 
very  interested  in  this  particular  department 
in  that  there  is  $400,000  spent,  but  I  think 
that  some  of  that  money  could  be  spent 
possibly  in  a  few  more  printed  copies  of  what 
we  already  have,  so  that  each  hon.  member 
of  the  House  at  least  could  get  a  copy  of 
everything  that  comes  out.  Could  it  be  made 
routine  that,  when  reports  come  out,  each  hon. 
member  gets  a  copy?  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  great  help  to  this  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman  I  can 
inform  the  hon.  member  that  we  have  done 
that.  We  recognize  that  the  distribution  of 
the  information  is  necessary,  and  we  intend 
to  cover  that  more  fully  in  the  future  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Chappie:  Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
copies  of  past  submissions,  along  different 
subjects,  over  a  period  of  time?  I  mean 
past  statistics  and  publications  as  well  as 
current  ones,  so  that  the  hon.  members  could 
be  brought  up  to  date. 

Vote  301  agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES,  PROVINCIAL 
TREASURER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
In  dealing  with  the  estimates  of  The  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  Department  I  propose  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  entire  estimates, 
that  is  a  general  explanation  of  all  the  esti- 
mates included  in  Treasury,  and  also  the  civil 
service  commission  and  the  public  service 
superannuation. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  present  the 
estimates  of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department.  Again  I  want  to  state  my  appre- 
ciation of  a  very  excellent  staff  in  Treasury, 
headed  by  a  capable  Deputy  Minister  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Having  in  mind  that  Treasury,  in  a  sense, 
is  a  service  department  which  carries  on 
financing  which  affects  all  departments  of 
government,  and  that  it  does  not  have  opera- 
tions as  other  departments,  I  have  decided 
to  name  the  activities  of  Treasury  in  a  rather 
brief  manner  and  then  explain  anything  that 
the  hon.  members  would  like  to  have 
explained. 

Treasury,  although  it  is  a  very  active 
department,  has  only  just  over  800  employees, 
and  does  accomplish  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  feat  in  financing  the  activities  of  all 
departments  of  government. 

Just  as  one  indication  of  one  of  the  duties 
that  Treasury  is  required  to  perform  twice 
a  year,  on  May  1  and  on  October  1,  educa- 
tional grants  are  sent  out  to  all  municipalities. 
On  May  1,  this  year,  there  will  be  $80 
million  in  cheques  go  out  in  one  day  to 
the  boards  of  education  of  the  province.  On 
October  1  about  $86  million. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  much  will 
go  out  for  the  interest  on  your  debt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  general  areas  of  respon- 
sibility of  The  Provincal  Treasurer's  Depart- 
ment are  outlined  fully  in  the  following  sum- 
mary. They  are  not  listed  in  the  general  order 
of  importance,  but  are  referred  to  as  they 
appear  in  the  estimates  of  my  department: 

1.  Processing  the  disbursements  of  pro- 
vincial funds,  after  approval  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor. 


2.  Depositing  the  receipts  of  all  provincial 
departments,  and  maintaining  central  account- 
ing records. 

3.  The  management  of  the  public  debt 
including  the  issue  of  debentures,  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  maturing 
debt,  the  investment  of  sinking  fund  monies 
and  the  temporary  investment  of  the  cash 
resources  of  the  province. 

4.  Providing  the  government  with  infor- 
mation concerning  all  aspects  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  province,  and  information, 
advice  and  recommendations  concerning 
matters  that  require  consideration  in  deter- 
mining fiscal  policies. 

5.  Preparation  of  the  estimates  of  ordinary 
expenditure  and  capital  disbursements  for 
presentation  to  the  Legislature. 

6.  Preparation  of  estimates  of  ordinary 
revenue  and  capital  receipts. 

7.  Acting  as  custodian  for  all  classes  of 
securities  which  may  be  deposited  with  any 
department,  board  or  commission  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

8.  Assessing  and  collecting  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  province  from  the  various  statutes 
under  the  direction  of  the  department. 

9.  Supplying  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
services  to  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment that  are  generally  of  a  financial,  account- 
ing or  advisory  nature. 

The  Treasury  Department  of  the  province 
estimates  to  collect  or  receive,  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  end  on  March  31,  1961,  the  following 
ordinary  revenues  from: 

Taxation  $525,600,000 

Liquor  control  board  79,000,000 

Federal   subsidy   3,712,000 

Water  rentals   6,580,000 

Miscellaneous    ^      3,191,000 

$618,083,000 

The  more  important  duties  that  evolve  on 
the  main  office  branch  of  The  Treasury 
Department  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  writing  and  mailing  of  cheques  for 
all  departments  of  government. 

2.  Receiving  ordinary  revenue  and  capital 
receipts  collected  by  all  departments  of  gov- 
ernment and  depositing  such  monies. 

3.  The  reconciliation  of  governmental  bank 
accounts. 

4.  Maintaining  central  accounting  records 
and  control  accounts  for  ordinary  revenue, 
capital  receipts,  ordinary  expenditure  and 
capital  disbursements  of  all  departments  of 
government. 
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5.  Maintaining  all  accounting  records 
detailing  the  individuals'  contributions  to  the 
civil  service  superannuation  fund  and  the 
retirement  fund. 

6.  Supervision  and  clerical  work  involved 
in  the  issuing  of  new  debentures  and  the 
retirement  of  interest  and  principal  maturities 
as  they  fall  due. 

7.  Acting  as  custodian  for  securities  that 
may  be  deposited  with  any  department,  board 
or  commission  of  government. 

8.  The  investment  of  all  monies  placed  in 
the  sinking  fund  accounts. 

9.  The  preparation  and  consolidation  of  the 
annual  budget  of  ordinary  revenue,  capital 
receipts,  ordinary  expenditure  and  capital  dis- 
bursements. 

10.  The  review  and  study  of  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  forecasts  of  revenues  and 
expenditures,  so  that  cash  surpluses  may  be 
temporarily  invested  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  province. 

During  the  calendar  year  ended  December 
31,  1959,  this  branch  wrote  858,000  cheques 
for  the  payment  of  general  disbursements 
and  gasoline  tax  refunds.  It  was  responsible, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1959, 
for  receiving  and  depositing  net  receipts  from 
all  departments  of  government  in  the  amount 
of  $1,360,045,000.  Comparative  figures  of 
10  years  ago— that  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1949-would  be  668,781  cheques 
and,  the  receiving  and  depositing  of  $400,- 
530,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  in  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  province  and 
the  additional  work  entailed  thereby,  the 
staff  of  this  branch  has  increased  by  only  5 
employees,  since  March  31,  1949. 

I  mentioned  this  particular  item  last  year 
to  point  out  the  care  and  efficiency,  the  care 
in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation  of  the  office  of  Treasury. 

Now,  the  comptroller  of  revenue  branch 
has  the  responsibility  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing revenues  accruing  to  the  province  under 
the  following  statutes: 

(a)  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

(b)  The  Income  Tax  Rental  Agreement  Act. 

(c)  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

(d)  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

(e)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

(f)  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act. 

(g)  The  Security  Transfer  Tax  Act. 
(h)  The  Race  Tracks  Tax  Act. 

(i)  The  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act. 


(j)  The  Gasoline  Handling  Act. 
(k)  The  Logging  Tax  Act. 
(1)  The  Law  Stamps  Act. 

The  Corporations  Tax  Act 

The  corporations  tax  section  of  the  comp- 
troller of  revenue's  branch  reviews  and 
assesses,  at  present,  approximately  50,000 
returns  per  year.  New  corporations  are  being 
incorporated,  either  under  the  Ontario  statute 
or  the  federal  statute  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
100  per  week.  The  necessary  expansion  in 
this  section  of  the  Treasury  is,  therefore, 
understandable. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  will  collect,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1961-$190  mil- 
lion in  corporations  tax  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  40  cents  per  $100  of  revenue 
collected. 

The  Succession  Duty  Act 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1959,  some  37,809  returns  were  filed  with 
the  succession  duty  section  of  the  comptroller 
of  revenue's  branch.  Of  these  returns,  30,934 
were  finally  found  to  be  exempt  from  any 
duty  and  6,875  were  found  to  be  dutiable. 

While  a  fair  proportion  of  the  exempt  returns 
may  be  reviewed  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
effort,  it  should  be  understood  that  care  must 
be  exercised  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  make 
sure  that  an  estate  is  not  subject  to  succes- 
sion duty. 

During  the  same  fiscal  year,  the  realty 
division  of  this  branch  appraised  over  7,699 
separate  parcels  of  real  estate  throughout  the 
province,  and  increased  the  assessable  valua- 
tion of  such  real  estate  by  approximately 
$14.17  million,  and  the  personalty  valuing 
division  reviewed  approximately  1,678  valua- 
tions of  proprietorships,  partnerships  and 
companies,  the  securities  of  which  are  not 
listed,  and  increased  the  reported  values  by 
approximately  $9,211  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  will  collect  in 
succession  duties,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  March  31,  1961,  some  $33  million  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $1.65  per  $100  of 
revenue  collected. 

Tlw  Gasoline  Tax  Act 

The  gasoline  tax  section  of  the  comptroller 
of  revenue's  branch  may  be  divided  into  3 
sections: 

(a)  the  collecting  of  revenue; 

(b)  the  auditing  and  payment  of  refunds; 

(c)  the  inspection  under  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Tax  Act. 
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This  section  also  includes  collections  under 
The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1959, 
this  section  processed  approximately  201,000 
claims  for  refunds.  Of  these  claims  approxi- 
mately 167,000,  or  83  per  cent.,  were  from 
persons  engaged  in  farming.  Of  the  total 
refunds  of  $18,233  million  paid  during  that 
fiscal  year,  approximately  $10,845  million  or 
59.48  per  cent,  went  to  farmers.  The  next 
largest  proportion  of  refunds  went  to  aviation, 
in  the  amount  of  $4,001  million.  The  remain- 
ing claims  came  from  the  manufacturing 
industry,  fishermen  and  sundry  other  claim- 
ants. 

It  is  estimated,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  March  31,  1961,  that  we  will 
collect  $159  million  from  gasoline  tax  and  a 
further  $7  million  from  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax.  The  estimated  cost  of  collecting  this 
revenue  is  approximately  27  cents  per  $100 
of  revenue  collected. 

The  Race  Tracks  Tax  Act 

During  the  racing  season  of  1959,  of  196 
days  of  thoroughbred  racing  and  49  days 
of  trotting  racing,  the  province  collected 
$5,347,783.  This  represented  an  increase  of 
$144,809  over  the  1958  racing  season. 

The  Income  Tax  Rental  Agreement  Act 

In  the  budget  speech  of  February  25,  1959, 
it  was  estimated  that  we  would  receive  from 
Ottawa,  in  respect  to  the  income  tax  rental 
agreement,  the  sum  of  $95  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  end  on  March  31,  1960.  This 
was  felt  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  at  that  time,  of 
our  collections  from  that  source,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
had  placed  in  their  estimates  of  payment  the 
sum  of  $97,636  million. 

The  revised  estimate  of  this  revenue,  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  end  on  March  31,  1960, 
based  upon  9  months'  actual  collections  and 
estimated  collections  for  the  remaining  3 
months,  was  the  sum  of  $109,604  million.  It 
is  estimated  that  we  will  receive  from  this 
source  of  revenue,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  March  31,  1961,  the  sum  of  $115  million. 

The  tabulating  branch  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  use  of  punch  card  equipment, 
prepares  the  following  accounting  records  and 
statistical  data: 

1.  Monthly  cheques  for  old  age  assistance, 
pensions  for  the  blind,  disabled  persons' 
allowances  and  mothers'  allowances.  These 
amount  to  approximately  46,000  cheques  per 
month  at  the  present  time. 


2.  The  accounting  payrolls  to  record  such 
disbursements. 

3.  Semi-monthly  cheques  for  the  salaries 
of  the  civil  service.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  writing  approximately  53,000  cheques  per 
month. 

4.  The  accounting  payrolls  to  record  such 
salaries. 

5.  The  periodical  payments  in  respect  to 
interest  on  fully  registered  debentures  of  the 
province. 

6.  Maintains  the  accounting  record,  by 
employees  of  the  salary  paid  so  that  each 
year  the  return  may  be  made  to  the  federal 
income  tax  office. 

7.  Addresses  the  quarterly  and  annual 
returns  to  be  mailed  to  the  corporations  that 
come  under  The  Corporations  Tax  Act.  This 
would  represent  about  310,000  returns  during 
a  year. 

8.  In  addition,  other  accounting  records 
and  statistical  data  for  various  departments 
of  government. 

The  savings  office  operates  21  branch 
offices  throughout  Ontario.  It  allows  interest 
to  depositors  at  the  same  rates  set  by  the 
chartered  banks.  The  total  on  deposit,  by  its 
customers,  as  at  January  31,  1960,  was 
$74,217  million.  The  deposits  have  shown 
an  increase  since  March  31  1955,  of  $2,395 
million.  The  cost  to  the  province  for  the 
use  of  this  money  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1959,  was  3.58  per  cent.  The 
comparable  cost  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1955,  was  2.88  per  cent. 

I  might  just  give  a  word  of  explanation 
concerning  our  intention  to  provide  a  full- 
time  staff  for  the  Treasury  board— and  also 
to  indicate  to  the  House  our  intention  to 
form  a  methods  and  procedures  section  in 
Treasury. 

Hon.  members  will  remember  that  the 
committee  on  the  organization  of  government 
in  Ontario  in  its  recent  report,  the  Gordon 
report,  commented  upon  the  present  system 
of  financial  control  throughout  the  govern- 
ment organization,  and  made  certain  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  it.  The  suggestions 
included  the  provision  of  a  full-time  staff 
directly  attached  to  the  Treasury  board. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  this  recommendation 
into  effect,  likewise  the  establishment  of  the 
methods  and  procedures  section. 

This  field  of  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
best  way  to  get  things  done.  It  is  interested 
in  methods,  filing  systems,  accounting  sys- 
tems, use  of  forms,  and  so  forth,  regardless 
of  the  name,  methods,  systems,  procedures, 
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organizations  or  what-have-you.  This  work 
has  been  an  important  development  of  the 
past  few  years.  Organizations  of  all  kinds- 
industry,  insurance  companies,  banks  and 
others— have  found  it  essential  to  develop  in 
this  field. 

I  would  particularly  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  that  the 
operations  of  this  government,  in  scope  and 
,  complexity,  exceed  those  of  any  private  finan- 
cial industrial  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
province.  Methods  and  procedures  are 
therefore  of  great  interest  to  us.  We  are  the 
largest  employers  of  labour  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  this  new 
section  to  review  and  advise  on  our  methods 
and  procedures,  to  insure  as  far  as  possible 
the  highest  levels  of  efficiency  and  economy 
throughout  the  public  service. 

It  is  obviously  not  feasible  for  any  depart- 
ment to  provide  its  own  personnel  for  this 
work,  nor  would  such  an  internal  unit  have 
the  necessary  detached  view. 

It  is  therefore  planned  to  place  this  section 
in  The  Treasury  Department,  probably  under 
the  Treasury  board,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
provide  a  great  service  and  assistance  to 
other  departments  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing as  well  about  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion, and  would  particularly  like  to  make 
mention  of  our  great  regret  of  the  sickness 
of  the  chairman  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Stacey,  who  has  been  away  from  his 
office  now,  I  think,  for  more  than  6  weeks. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  inform  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  his  health  is  presently 
improving,  and  we  are  hoping  that  he  will 
make  a  complete  recovery  and  be  able, 
before  too  long,  to  again  undertake  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission. 

I  would  especially  like  to  make  mention 
of  the  splendid  efforts  of  Mr.  Don  Collins, 
and  Miss  Glenney,  who  are  members  of  the 
board  and  who  have  done  a  splendid  job  in 
undertaking  their  additional  duties  during  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stacey 's  absence. 

In  presenting  the  estimates  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  which  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  The 
Public  Service  Act  governing  the  conditions 
of  employment  of  the  service,  I  present  these 
facts  concerning  this  commission  with  con- 
siderable pride,  since  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  public  service  are 
without  equal  anywhere. 

I  intend  to  comment  on  the  work  of  the 
commission,  the  status  of  the  public  service, 


and,  in  general,  provide  the  hon.  members 
with  some  history  of  the  civil  service  develop- 
ments to  date. 

First  of  all,  let  us  examine  civil  service, 
its  rights  and  privileges,  and  get  the  entire 
situation  in  perspective.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  authorities  on  the  subject  that  such 
things  as  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  collective 
bargaining,  the  right  to  strike,  and  compulsory 
arbitration  have,  as  a  general  application,  no 
place  in  the  civil  service. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  realize  that  the 
employer  is  actually  the  people  of  the 
province.  The  civil  service  is  an  integral 
part  of  government,  and  indeed  is  the 
administrative  arm  through  which  the  policies 
and  procedures  are  carried  into  effect.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  such  things  as  I  have  just 
outlined  would  apply  in  a  public  service 
under   our   system   of    government. 

There  are  countless  authorities  on  govern- 
ment administration,  the  duties,  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  of  civil  employees,  but  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  refer  hon.  members  to 
the  February,  1960,  issue  of  the  Trillium, 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation. There  is  contained  therein  on  page  4 
an  article  by  Professor  S.  J.  Frankel,  of  McGill 
University,  entitled  "Civil  Servants  Do  Have 
Rights." 

Since  this  is  the  official  publication  there  is, 
therefore,  no  challenge  on  the  basic  principles 
that  Professor  Frankel  establishes  in  his 
article. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  members 
if  I  quote  from  this  article  sections  on  some 
of  the  major  questions  before  us.  He  says 
in  part: 

If  collective  bargaining  implies  the  legal 
equality  of  parties  with  respect  to  the 
process  of  negotiation,  then  clearly  it 
cannot  apply,  when  the  state  is  one  of  the 
parties. 

If  the  bargaining  process  depends  mainly 
on  the  play  of  market  factors  and  the 
relative  economic  power  of  the  contending 
sides,  again  we  must  submit  that  the 
state  does  not  come  under  the  sway  of 
these  forces. 

Finally,  if  collective  bargaining  must 
culminate  in  either  the  submission  of  one 
of  the  parties,  or  in  an  agreement  which 
is  regarded  as  unconditionally  binding  on 
both,  it  is  formally  impossible  for  the 
state  to  be  so  involved  or  committed. 
Such  a  view  of  collective  bargaining  is 
incompatible  with  any  legal  theory  of 
sovereignty. 
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He  also  deals  with  another  aspect: 

We  have  seen  that  a  strike  of  govern- 
ment services  raises  the  issue  of  the  public 
interest.  It  is  also  confronted  by  the  legal 
axiom  that  a  strike  against  the  Sovereign 
is  intolerable,  and  indeed,  impossible  by 
definition.  Arbitration,  too,  is  theoretically 
inapplicable,  since  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 
cannot  be  bound  by  a  subordinate  tribunal. 

The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  part,  Professor  Frankel  deals  with  the 
association  of  certain  echelons  of  the  service 
with  labour  unions.  One  of  the  great  problems 
is  that  many  labour  unions  have  direct 
political  affiliations  which,  of  course,  would 
at  once  place  the  service  in  an  extremely 
embarrassing  situation.  It  would  destroy  the 
impartiality  of  the  service. 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
such  appointment,  that  the  civil  service  should 
be  associated  with  no  particular  party.  The 
civil  service  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an 
impartial  servant  of  the  people.  It  must  be  a 
service  which  can  serve  any  government  the 
people  elect,  regardless  of  its  political  stripe. 

It  is  basic  that  the  civil  service  must  be 
free  from  politics.  Any  other  conception 
would  be  contrary  to  democratic  government 
and  could  be  disastrous  to  our  country  and 
province.  It  is  only  on  this  basis  that  any 
responsible  and  respected  civil  service,  and 
particularly  a  career  service,  can  be  predicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  strike  and  other  things  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  apply,  is  the  reason  that  alternative 
arrangements  and  methods  should  be  worked 
out.  These  are  required  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  individual  civil  servant  to  have  a  voice 
in  his  affairs,  and  to  insure  justice  and 
understanding  which  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  a  public  service  of  high  morale  and 
ability. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  to  be  answered 
is:  What  are  the  alternatives  provided  here  in 
Ontario  for  the  things  I  have  mentioned? 
One  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  "Whitley  Council  System"  which  has  been 
in  force  in  this  province  since  1944.  It  is 
the  same  type  of  council  as  is  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  use  has  been  developed 
here  in  this  province,  I  assert,  in  a  satis- 
factory and  understanding  manner,  and  the 
following  is  the  process.  Through  the  joint 
advisory  council  system  we  negotiate  con- 
tinuously with  the  civil  service  association. 
We  give  the  association  the  equivalent  of  the 
voluntary  revocable  check-off. 

As  Professor  Frankel  has  noted,  the  civil 
servants    want    to    participate    in    a    decision 


affecting  their  material  interests.  In  Ontario, 
the  right  to  organize  into  associations  has 
never  been  challenged  by  the  government 
and  indeed,  it  is  encouraged  in  many  ways. 
The  deduction  of  association  dues  by  the 
Treasury  without  cost  of  administration  since 
January,  1952,  is  typical  of  the  assistance 
extended  to  the  association. 

The  right  to  grieve  is  granted,  and  indeed 
Ontario  has  led  in  the  establishing  of  a 
grievance  procedure  which  in  itself  was 
negotiated  with  the  civil   servants. 

I  wish  to  say  more  on  this  later.  This  is 
a  very  important  right  that  is  made  available 
to  every  civil  servant  regardless  of  position 
or  department.  This  insures  and  indeed 
guarantees  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the 
administration  of  civil  service  policies  and 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
hon.  members  to  describe  how  the  joint 
advisory  council  works.  The  joint  advisory 
council  is  constituted  under  the  regulations 
made  under  The  Public  Service  Act,  and  the 
form  of  the  council  has  developed  over  the 
years  in  consultation  with  the  civil  service 
association,  and  has  the  following  representa- 
tion: 7  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-council,  3  being  the  official  side, 
and  3  members  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  civil  service  association, 
being  the  staff  side,  one  of  whom  is  vice- 
chairman,  with  the  chairman  of  the  council 
being  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  present  members  of  the  council  are: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Metzler,  chairman;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Harper,  vice-chairman;  Mr.  H.  J.  Mace; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Little,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mclntyre; 
Mr.  C.  D.  Graham;  Mr.  W.  J.  Fulton. 

The  chairman  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission is  available  for  consultation;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Culliton  is  the  permanent  secretary  of 
this   council. 

The  council  meets  monthly  to  discuss  an 
agenda  previously  circulated  with  items 
raised  either  by  the  staff  side  or  the  official 
side.  The  council  is  concerned  with  matters 
respecting  the  civil  service,  including  the 
general  principles  governing  appointment, 
promotion,  remuneration,  vacation,  hours  of 
work,  superannuation  and  discipline,  and 
generally,  the  improvement  of  methods  in 
the  service,  and  the  consideration  of  policies 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  career 
service. 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  joint  advisory 
council  is  to  assist— and  indeed  direct— in  the 
formation  of  departmental  councils,  arranging 
for     proper     elections,      and     assisting     the 
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departmental  councils  wherever  necessary  to 
function  efficiently.  There  is  an  active 
departmental  council  in  every  department  of 
government,  the  major  department  having  a 
number  of  branch  councils  operating  locally 
as  well. 

Matters  respecting  the  general  civil  service 
are  forwarded  to  the  joint  advisory  council 
by  the  departmental  council  for  consideration. 

Matters  respecting  the  general  civil  service 
are  forwarded  to  the  joint  advisory  council 
by  the  departmental  council  for  consideration. 
The  department  council  considers  matters  re- 
specting personnel  policies  within  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  constituted  along  similar  lines 
to  the  parent  joint  advisory  council.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department,  particularly  to  study 
and  consider  methods  to  improve  efficiency, 
employee  welfare,  and  to  examine  individual 
problems   referred   by   a   civil   servant. 

Since  this  administration  took  office  in 
1943,  there  has  been  a  consistent  policy  of 
improvement  in  the  status  of  civil  service 
employment,  which  involves  improvement  in 
working  conditions,  security  of  tenure,  fringe 
benefits,  and,  in  general,  the  development  of 
a  career  service.  We  are  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  that  have  been  effected,  and 
we  intend  to  add  to  this  proud  record. 

Before  I  set  out  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  particular  comment  about  the 
fiscal  year  just  ending,  1959-1960.  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  industry  in  Ontario  has  made 
as  great  progress  in  regard  to  conditions  of 
employment,  in  comparison  to  the  improve- 
ments effected  under  the  Ontario  civil 
service  system. 

In  the  last  year  alone  we  have  accom- 
plished the  following: 

1.  An  annual  salary  increase  April  1,  1959, 
costing  $3.8  million. 

2.  Introduction  of  a  grievance  procedure 
which  insures  that  every  civil  servant  has  the 
right  to  seek  adjustment  of  any  grievance. 
The  procedure  works  at  3  steps  within  the 
department  and  then  an  impartial  grievance 
board  reviews  those  grievances  not  resolved. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  most  grievances 
to  date  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved 
within  the  department,  and  only  a  few  cases 
have  been  presented  to  the  board.  I  shall 
speak   on   this   in   greater   detail   later. 

3.  The  revision  and  strengthening  of  our 
joint  council  system,  and  encouraging  its  use 
through  the  extension  of  its  powers  and 
responsibilities.  The  recognition  of  the 
importance   of   the    joint    advisory   council    is 


indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  Minister 
and  the  chairman  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. As  the  Minister  concerned,  I  make 
myself  available  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
joint  advisory  council  whenever  I  am  so 
requested  by  that  body.  Mr.  Stacey— and 
in  his  absence,  Mr.  Collins— attends  meetings, 
again  at  the  request  of  the  council. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  departmental  and 
branch  council  system  under  the  joint  council 
with  defined  election  procedures  and  clarifi- 
cation of  duties. 

5.  The  general  civil  service  salary  revision 
of  October  1,  1959,  costing  $4,805  million, 
places  civil  service  salaries  in  a  very  favour- 
able position. 

6.  The  improvement  in  the  physical  work- 
ing conditions,  generally,  through  improved 
facilities  such  as  the  new  Department  of 
Highways  building,  which  has  relieved 
space   demands   in  many   other  departments. 

7.  On  April  1,  there  will  be  another  salary 
increase  costing  approximately  $4  million  to 
all  civil  servants  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

8.  A  constant  review  of  individual  classes 
and  series  of  classes  to  effect  necessary  adjust- 
ments. A  number  of  these  became  effective 
December  1,  1959,  costing  an  additional 
$260,000. 

We  are  continuing  to  effect  improvements 
throughout  the  service,  for  it  is  in  the  govern- 
ment's interest,  in  the  public  interest,  and 
indeed  in  the  interests  of  this  House  partic- 
ularly, to  have  well-paid  civil  servants  of 
high  calibre. 

The  civil  service  commission  as  the  central 
personnel  agency  has  a  responsibility  for 
position  classification  which  includes  job 
evaluation,  study  of  establishment,  and  other 
related  functions.  These  duties  are  carried 
out  by  classification  officers.  The  civil  service 
and  its  functions  have  increased  greatly  over 
the  years,  in  keeping  with  the  demand  for 
improved  and  increased  government  services. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  framework  of 
the  civil  service— in  regard  to  establishment, 
job  evaluation,  salary  rates  and  the  organiza- 
tion structure— is  sound,  the  government  has 
retained  the  firm  of  Stevenson  and  Kellogg 
to  conduct  studies  in  this  field. 

The  firm  has  commenced  such  studies  in 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The 
scope  of  their  investigation  includes  the  mat- 
ters I  have  listed  above,  and  generally  the 
•civil  service  will  be  reviewed  by  this  firm 
in  order  to  develop  the  very  best  system  of 
public    service    administration   possible. 

Sound  administrative  practices  are  essen- 
tial for  efficient  civil  service,  but  even  more 
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important,  it  is  necessary  to  have  competent, 
qualified  employees  properly  classified  and 
paid  according  to  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Indeed  this  has  always  been  the 
government  position.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission is  engaged  in  at  least  5  major  salary 
surveys  in  co-operation  with:  Bell  Telephone, 
Ontario  Hydro,  Toronto  board  of  trade,  Simp- 
sons-Sears, and  the  public  personnel  associa- 
tion. 

Salary  rates  are  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  these  surveys;  however,  it 
is  proposed  to  examine  the  existing  frame- 
work within  the  departments  and  generally 
across  the  service,  in  order  to  insure  an  effi- 
cient organization  with  a  sound  pay  plan. 

Stevenson  and  Kellogg  have  an  enviable 
reputation  in  conducting  such  studies,  and 
have  become  noted  for  forthright  and  com- 
prehensive reports  on  organizational  require- 
ments to  insure  efficiency  and  recognition 
through  a  proper  pay  administration  pro- 
gramme. This  is  a  Canadian  firm  of  out- 
standing reputation,  which  has  been  engaged 
in  salary  administration  and  management 
studies  for  the  federal  government,  and  the 
governments  of  most  of  the  provinces,  and  are 
consultants  to  many  organizations  in  business 
and   industry  throughout  Canada. 

This  will  be  a  great  challenge  for  the 
firm,  since  the  Ontario  service  is  the  largest 
employer   of   labour   in   Ontario. 

The  civil  service  commission  and  the 
organization  and  methods  branch  of  the 
Treasury  will  function  to  implement  appro- 
priate recommendations  as  they  are  made, 
and  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  administrative 
studies  and  reports  to  keep  the  service  up  to 
date. 

The  government  intends  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  competence  in  its  administration, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  services 
of  the  employees  in  a  fair  and  just  manner. 
The  individual  employee  may,  of  course,  use 
the  grievance  procedure  to  bring  forward  any 
complaints  in  regard  to  working  conditions, 
classification,  and  to  insure  that  he  is  paid 
the  appropriate  salary  for  the  position  he 
occupies. 

The  government  has  a  responsibility  of 
management,  and  such  studies  as  job  evalua- 
tion are  a  function  of  management.  We  have 
carried  out  that  function  through  the  employ- 
ment of  such  firms  as  J.  D.  Woods  and 
Gordon,  Price  Waterhouse,  and  Stevenson 
and  Kellogg. 

There  are  many  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  service.  But  I  shall  not 
elaborate  upon  this  further  except  to  mention 


one  outstanding  reform— the  abolition  of  a 
heartless  and  cruel  patronage  system  practiced 
by  the  former  administration,  which  included 
hirings  and  firings  of  employees  on  the  sole 
ground  of  politics,  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  the  expediency  of  finding  jobs  for 
political  favours,  at  the  expense  of  not 
only  civil  servants  with  long  and  faithful 
service,  but  even  war  veterans  in  hundreds. 
These  men  had  faithfully  served  their  country 
not  only  in  the  battlefields,  but  in  the  service 
of  this  province. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  this  further,  only 
to  say  that  these  conditions  exist  no  longer, 
and  that  now  we  have  an  enlightened  system 
where  faithful  service  is  properly  recognized 
and  where  tenure  of  employment  is  protected, 
predicated  only  on  impartial  and  good  service 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  right  of 
Ontario. 

The  system  of  negotiation  and  right  to 
grieve  followed  here  in  Ontario  meets  most 
of  the  problems  raised  by  Professor  Frankel. 
In  addition,  he  mentioned  the  matter  of 
arbitration.  Of  course,  every  arbitration  is 
subject  to  the  overriding  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  means  the  overriding  authority 
of  government  in  the  broad  sense.  In  fact, 
therefore,  arbitration  can  result  in  nothing 
more  than  a  recommendation  which  the 
government  may  accept,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  seek  parliamentary  approval  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendation  being  a 
fair  standard  of  adjustment.  This  is  exactly 
what  happens  today,  and  arbitration  would 
be  a  fiction. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  arbitration 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  resulted  in 
anything  like  the  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  here  in  Ontario  by  our  own  system 
of  negotiation.  This  has  proven  very  satis- 
factory in  taking  the  place  of  both  arbitration 
and  collective  bargaining  as  we  understand 
it,  and  as  contained  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  industry,  even  with 
the  great  improvements  in  wages  and  benefits, 
cannot  match  the  progress  in  employee- 
employer  relations  that  has  been  accomplished 
here  in  the  provincial  civil  service. 

Our  civil  service  enjoys  many  benefits 
not  enjoyed  by  industry  at  large.  One  of 
these  is  tenure  of  service.  The  24,000-odd 
permanent  staff  in  this  province  enjoy  year- 
round  employment,  and  are  not  subject  to 
be  laid  off  because  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  economic  barometer.  This  is  actually 
security  of  tenure  and  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  No  industry  in  Ontario  has  achieved 
this,  nor  have  any  employees  reached  this 
desirable   position. 
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I  would  commend  to  each  hon.  member 
a  reading  of  the  Handbook  for  Civil  Servants, 
which  explains  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  civil  service  office,  the  personnel  poli- 
cies of  the  service,  the  rights  and  privileges, 
vacations,  hours  of  work,  and  the  miscella- 
neous benefits  available  here. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  service  held  in  high  regard 
everywhere  throughout  Canada  and,  indeed, 
on  this   continent. 

Sound  personnel  policies  are  responsible 
for  the  development  of  such  a  service,  but 
the  credit  for  the  confidence  of  the  people  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  known  abilities  of  the 
civil  servants  themselves.  Each  one  of  them, 
as  an  employee  of  the  Crown,  is  in  a 
responsible  and  privileged  position  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  province, 
and  almost  without  exception,  this  is  done 
ably  and  without  fear  or  favour. 

In  1960,  we  can  look  back  on  a  series 
of  improvements  over  the  years,  with  both 
major  and  minor  landmarks,  and  I  would  like 
to  describe  some  of  the  major  ones,  taking 
us  back  merely  10  years: 

1949-1950:  Employees  with  over  25  years' 
service  were  granted  4  weeks'  vacation 
annually  in  place  of  the  regular  3  weeks, 
which  regulation   still   exists. 

1950-1951:  The  former  ceiling  on  super- 
annuation allowances  of  $3,000  was  removed 
by  the  government  in  order  to  permit 
employees  to  earn  maximum  superannuation 
based  on  years  of  service  without  financial 
limitation.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
encouragement  in  developing  a  career  service 
for   highly    qualified    officers. 

1951-1952:  Equal  pay  for  equal  work 
principle  was  implemented  in  respect  to 
employment  of  males  and  females,  which 
required  the  regrading  of  several  job  classi- 
fications in  the  service.  This  policy  has  been 
faithfully  followed. 

1951:  The  policy  of  the  5-day  week  was 
approved  and  extended  progressively  through- 
out the  service  over  the  years  since  that  time. 
By  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  civil 
service  is  now  on  a  5-day  week. 

1952:  The  retirement  fund  was  established 
to  enable  civil  servants  transferring  to  the 
permanent  staff  to  have  full  credit  in  the 
superannuation  fund  from  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. This  was  a  request  of  the  civil  service 
association. 

1952:  Provision  for  a  total  payment  to 
persons  retired  on  disability  with  less  than 
10  years'  service  who  are  otherwise  not 
entitled  to  receive  a  disability  allowance, 
composed  of  a  refund  of  contributions  with 


interest,   plus    an    equivalent    amount   contri- 
buted by  the  province  also  with  interest. 

1950-1957:  Although  regular  revisions  of 
salaries  were  carried  out  throughout  this 
period,  in  1950-1951,  the  cost-of-living  bonus 
was  increased  from  $180  to  $240;  increased 
again  in  1952  to  $420;  in  1953  to  1954,  $300 
of  the  cost-of-living  bonus  was  incorporated 
into  basic  salary  in  order  to  improve  super- 
annuation allowances,  and  in  1956-1957,  the 
remaining  $120  of  the  cost-of-living  bonus 
was  incorporated. 

1956:  The  appointment  of  married  women 
to  the  permanent  staff  was  permitted,  and 
many  restrictions  and  limitations  to  the  em- 
ployment of  married  women  were  removed. 

1958:  The  personnel  council  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  departmental  personnel 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  commission 
and  superannuation  board.  This  council  con- 
siders departmental  personnel  policies  and 
makes  appropriate  recommendations  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  personnel  administra- 
tion  throughout   the   service. 

1958:  There  was  enacted  a  provision  for 
immediate  and  deferred  annuities,  giving  the 
civil  servants  with  over  10  years'  employment 
vested  rights  in  the  superannuation  plan, 
which  was,  of  course,  a  very  major  step 
forward. 

1959:  Last  year,  the  joint  council  system 
was  strengthened  by  a  provision  for  a  per- 
manent secretary  to  the  joint  advisory  council 
and  by  setting  up  departmental  and  branch 
councils  under  the  direction  of  the  joint 
advisory  council  with  strengthened  regula- 
tions. 

1959:  A  grievance  procedure  was  instituted, 
constituting  a  grievance  board.  The  griev- 
ance board  is  composed  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Presgave  as  chairman;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Homuth, 
as  vice-chairman;  Mr.  Eric  Silk,  QC  and  Mr. 
George  Spence  as  members;  with  Mr.  J.  P. 
Culliton  as  secretary.  Mr.  Presgave  and  Mrs. 
Homuth  are  independent  members  of  this 
board  and  both  are  exceedingly  capable. 

This  provides  a  method  whereby  a  civil 
servant  who  feels  he  has  a  grievance  in  regard 
to  his  employment  may  pursue  his  grievance 
through  the  prescribed  channels  to  the  griev- 
ance board,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Much  is  said  about  the  salaries  in  the  civil 
service,  and  I  believe  it  is  well  to  place  the 
facts  before  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
so  that  they  may  judge  the  present  situation 
for  themselves.  In  1950,  the  average  salary  in 
the  Ontario  civil  service  was  $2,452.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  this  had  risen  to  $3,982,  or 
$76.58    per    week.      This    great    advance    of 
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61  per  cent,  in  salary  is  an  increase  in  real 
wages,  for  this  compares  to  the  cost-of-living 
rise,   for   the   same   period,   of  just   24.2   per 
cent. 

This  average  increase  in  salary  of  61  per 
cent.,  comparable  to  1950,  caused  me  to  exam- 
ine the  percentage  increase  by  classification, 
and  I  noted  that  many  of  the  classifications 
have  increased  by  approximately  100  per  cent. 
This  is  true  in  the  clerical  series,  stenographic 
series,  staff  of  the  hospitals,  staff  of  the 
reformatories,  and  indeed,  extends  to  the 
professional  staff.     For  example: 

Recruitment  rate  for  stenographers  has 
increased  from  $1,140  to  $2,400,  an  increase 
of  111  per  cent. 

Clerk  1  recruitment  rate  has  increased 
from  $1,140  to  $2,280,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent. 

A  nurse-aid  has  increased  from  $1,050  to 
$2,160,  an  increase  of  106  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  engineer  increased 
from  $2,640  recruitment  rate  to  $5,000,  or  an 
89  per  cent,  increase— this  applies  to  foresters, 
biologists,  architects,  and  others. 

These  percentage  adjustments  carried 
through  to  the  maximum  salaries,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  promotional  classes. 

What  has  been  done  to  raise  salaries  in  the 
Ontario  civil  service  has  helped  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  competent,  qualified 
persons  to  do  our  work.  Ontario  has  devel- 
oped into  a  province  of  high  employment 
with  high  income  for  wage  earners.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  Ontario  service 
maintain  its  position.  Regular  increases  are 
granted  to  the  civil  service  on  April  1  of 
each  year. 

vSince  the  major  October  1,  1957  salary 
adjustment,  which  cost  a  total  of  $5,147  mil- 
lion—an average  increase  of  $218— there  have 
been  salary  increases  on  April  1,  1958,  of 
$3,137  million;  on  April  1,  1959,  of  $3.8 
million,  and  October  1,  1959— just  last  year— 
of  $4,805  million. 

The  payroll  at  present  runs  approximately 
$10.2  million  a  month,  and  we  feel  that  the 
calibre  of  our  service  is  such  that  we  get  good 
value  for  our  money,  and  that  the  citizens 
of  this  province  can  be  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  employed  on  their  behalf. 

Concerning  casual  employees,  of  which 
much  has  been  said,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
this  House  that,  since  1950,  some  7,092  con- 
tinuous casual  employees  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  temporary  and  permanent  civil 
service  staff.  Last  year,  1,348  persons  were 
so    transferred,    granting    them    civil    service 


status    with    retroactive    coverage    for    super- 
annuation to  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

The  policy  of  transferring  continuous  casual 
employees  to  the  civil  service  staff  will  con- 
tinue. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  realized 
that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  casuals  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  short-term  and  irregular  work, 
and  this  policy  is  essential  if  we  are  to  give 
good  service  at  peak  periods. 

Classification  as  a  part  of  pay  administra- 
tion is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  and  it  is  involved  in 
recruitment,  selection,  transfers  and  promo- 
tions throughout  the  service. 

Classification  relates  to  positions  and  not 
to  individual  employees,  and  the  employees 
are  placed  in  position.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that,  in  a  service  of  this  size,  impartial 
objective  tests  may  be  used  to  assign  positions 
to  classifications  and  pay  the  person  who  is 
performing  the  duties  the  appropriate  salary. 

Recruitment  at  the  present  time  is  carried 
out  by  the  individual  government  departments, 
within  the  qualifications  required  by  the  civil 
service  commission.  Before  a  person  may  be 
appointed  a  civil  servant,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  certificate  of  the  commission  to  be  issued, 
assigning  him  to  the  classification  and  salary 
for  which  he  is  qualified.  Each  appointment 
is  individually  scrutinized  by  the  commission 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  qualification 
throughout  the  service,  and  therefore  an 
unqualified  person  would  be  rejected;  in  fact, 
the  department  recommends  only  qualified 
people. 

In  each  department,  there  is  an  officer 
responsible  for  personnel  activities,  either  full 
time  or  part  of  other  related  duties.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  these  officers  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  recruitment,  and  to  insure 
that  the  regulations  and  personnel  procedures 
are  carried  out  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner. 

An  examination  of  the  estimates  will  show 
an  increase  in  salaries  of  $83,700  to  a  total 
of  $359,000.  This  will  increase  the  total 
staff  of  the  commission  by  14  persons  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  departments,  and  con- 
tinue the  improvement  of  the  service.  A 
director  of  training  and  a  training  officer  will 
be  recruited  to  organize  and  develop  an  in- 
service  training  programme,  in  co-operation 
with  the  departments  to  further  the  service 
as  a  career  service,  and  to  develop  top-level 
administrators  from  the  ranks  of  the  many 
able  servants  now  on  staff. 

This  training  will  be  both  within  and  with- 
out the  service,  through  planned  courses  of 
instruction  and  through  organized  procedures 
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of  on-the-job  training  by  rotation  and  other 
means.  Many  of  the  departments  have  exten- 
sive training  courses  in  effect,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  commission  to  co-ordinate 
activities  in  this  regard,  and  bring  the  benefits 
of  such  employee-development  programmes 
to  deserving  employees. 

A  chief  personnel  selection  officer  and 
examination  technician  will  be  recruited  to 
strengthen  the  selection  policies  of  the  service, 
and  search  out  and  recruit  the  most  qualified 
persons  for  the  vacancies  listed  by  the  depart- 
ments. 

Four  classification  officers  will  be  added 
to  the  present  8,  in  order  to  speed  up  job 
audits  and  classification  studies,  which  will 
provide  a  ratio  of  one  classification  officer  to 
2,500  civil  servants.  The  number  of  officers 
was  limited  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  this 
work,  but  since  the  commission  now  has 
acquired  new  space,  the  expansion  of  this 
programme  can  proceed. 

Two  establishment  inventory  officers  will  be 
recruited  in  this  important  aspect  of  com- 
mission function— of  establishing  an  inventory 
of  the  staff  required  by  each  government 
department;  relating  this  to  the  functions, 
organization,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
department;  and  thereby  insuring  that  growth 
and  development  will  be  in  an  orderly  and 
proper  manner. 

Departments  will  not  be  able  to  increase 
their  establishments  without  the  authority  of 
the  Treasury  board  once  this  establishment 
is  determined.  This  will  provide  an  effective 
control  over  the  growth  patterns  of  the  civil 
service,  and  insure  that  the  greatest  use  will 
be  made  out  of  existing  manpower.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  safeguard  against  the  unwarranted 
addition  of  civil  service  staff. 

Four  persons  will  be  added  to  the  staff, 
one  as  an  administration  officer  and  3  clerical 
staff,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  demands  on 
the  commission  to  provide  good  service  to 
the  departments. 

The  estimates  for  travelling  expenses  are 
continued  as  they  were  last  year,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  classification  officers  and 
the  perquisite  officer  will  make  more  actual 
visits  to  institutions  in  order  to  gain  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Maintenance  is  similarly  continued  at 
$30,000,  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  item  No.  4,  the  board  of  review,  griev- 
ance board  and  joint  advisory  council  has  been 
increased  from  $8,000  to  $15,000,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  secretary  and 
the  accelerated  activities  of  these  boards 
under  our  new  grievance  procedure. 


In-service  training  and  development  is 
estimated  at  $38,000,  since  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  this  programme  into  operation  last  year 
because  of  space  and  other  problems.  I  have 
discussed  this  programme  earlier. 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  the  morale 
of  the  civil  service  of  Ontario  is  at  a  very 
high  level  indeed.  In  witness  of  this  is  the 
low  turnover  rate  of  6.4  per  cent,  in  the 
permanent  staff  and  6.8  per  cent,  in  the  tem- 
porary staff.  Some  turnover  is,  of  course, 
necessary  in  any  organization,  for  it  represents 
the  mobility  of  labour,  which  should  continue. 
I  would  not  want  the  service  to  be  too 
complacent,  since  we  want  to  recruit  ambi- 
tious, competent  persons  who  are  striving  for 
advancement. 

The  civil  servants  of  Ontario  are  repre- 
sented by  the  civil  service  association  and 
other  groups,  who  make  periodic  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  working  conditions,  salaries, 
and  other  matters.  As  a  government,  we  are 
pleased  to  meet  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  discuss  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service.  Through  the  joint  advisory  council, 
they  are  able  to  discuss  policy  and  make 
recommendations  upon  any  matter  that  body 
wishes  to  consider. 

'  I  would  like  especially  to  voice  my  appreci- 
ation of  the  co-operation  of  the  civil  service 
association,  since  I  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  the  civil  service  commission.  I  feel  that 
they,  too,  are  anxious  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  civil  service,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  co-operate,  and  do  whatever  we  can 
do  together  to  make  this  civil  service  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  the  finest  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  speak— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  you  speak  generally 
to  the  vote? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wanting 
to  speak  on  some  of  the  matters  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  raised,  specifically 
the  matter  of  the  public  service,  which  he 
discussed  at  great  length  and  I  will  not  discuss 
as  completely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  wonder  if  it  would 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury 
estimates  if  those  estimates  that  pertain 
particularly  to  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department,  other  than  the  civil  service, 
might  be  considered  first. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
Provincial   Treasurer  should   not  have   raised 
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the   matter  himself.     It   should  be   the   same 
rule  for  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  I  speak  for  a  moment 
please?  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that,  after  one  member 
from  each  group  spoke  generally  to  the  vote, 
then  I  was  going  to  ask  that  each  succeeding 
member  then  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
vote  in  question  as  we  went  along.  I  was 
going  to   suggest  that  to   the   House. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just 
make  a  comment,  I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  My  concern  however,  is  this,  that 
all  these  subjects  under  Treasury  are  detailed 
under  specific  items.  For  example,  if  we  are 
going  to  start  with  civil  service  now,  in 
general  discussion,  we  in  effect  eliminate  vote 
2306,  so  I  am  wondering  whether  you  could 
not  follow  the  specific  vote  and  call  for 
specific   discussions. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  would  think  that  a 
very  good  suggestion.  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  go  along  with  that  sug- 
gestion: That,  if  he  has  a  question  on  any 
item  of  vote  2301,  perhaps  that  could  be 
asked  at  this  time,  and  that  the  votes  2306 
to  2307  might  give  him  plenty  of  latitude  for 
general  remarks? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  accept  your 
suggestion  with  a  protest.  I  believe  that,  if 
this  was  the  way  it  was  going  to  be  done, 
then  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  should 
have  done  it  this  way. 

On  vote  2301: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Item  No.  7— is  that 
the  vote  on  celebrations? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  No.  7? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  celebrations.  Is  that  the 
vote  on  celebrations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  an  item  that  is 
put  in  the  estimates  to  take  care  of  situations 
which  may  or  may  not  arise.  Last  year,  we 
made  a  contribution  toward  a  luncheon  for 
the  visitors  who  were  visiting  Ontario  at  the 
time  of  the  Grey  Cup. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the 
government  made  a  grant  to  a  professional 
football  game? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  to  a  football  team. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Grey 
Cup,  was  he  not  around  then? 

Mr.  Troy:   Pardon,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Grey  Cup. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know,  but  it  is  a  very  closed 
book  for  a  monopoly.  It  is  not  a  Grey  Cup 
at  all.  It  is  just  a  group  of  Americans  playing 
for  a  Canadian  Cup.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
amateur  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the 
luncheon  was  not  for  the  football  team.  It 
was  a  luncheon  given  for  the  visitors  from 
other  provinces  who  came  to  Ontario  for 
the  Grey  Cup. 

Mr.  Troy:  Ten  thousand  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  was  less  than  $2,000. 
The  grant  was  made  to  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Troy:  Okay,  the  junior  chamber- 
Now,     historical     sites.      I     notice,     under 
Travel  and  Publicity,  there  is  also  an  estimate 
on    historical    sites.     What    is    the    difference 
in   this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  not  a  general  grant 
toward  historical  sites,  this  is  a  one-time 
item  in  connection  with  an  Indian  cemetery 
in  the  township  of  Scarborough. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  quesionts  to  ask 
concerning  miscellaneous  grants.  Now  would 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  care  to  explain 
the  first  two;  the  Canadian  standard  bred  horse 
society  and  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
society?  I  wonder  why  these  are  in  with  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  rather 
than  with  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  a— these  grants 
are  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  purses  that 
are  won  by  Canadian  breeders  at  the  tracks 
in  Ontario.  The  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
society  is  a  percentage  of  purses  at  the  run- 
ning races;  the  Canadian  standard  bred  society 
is  the  percentage  of  the  purses  at  the  trotting 
races.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  encour- 
age the  Canadian  breeders. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  grant  whatsoever  but,  in 
checking  over  some  of  the  grants,  I  noticed 
that,  under  the  Health  estimates,  the  Ontario 
heart  foundation  received  only   $12,000,  the 
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Canadian  Red  Cross   $20,000,  the  convales- 
cence camp  $48,000— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  The 
Canadian  heart  association  got  a  $100,000 
grant. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  refer  to  the  item 
under  Health  and  show  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  where  there  is  only  $20,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  the  supplementary 
estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $100,000 
given  to  the  heart  foundation. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  correct  my  remarks- 
supplementary  estimates  to  the  Ontario  heart 
foundation,  $12,000;  the  Canadian  Red  Cross, 
$20,000;  the  convalescence  summer  camp, 
$42,000.  I  am  only  bringing  these  out  to 
show  the  comparison.  Amateur  sport, 
$26,700;  municipal  police  education,  $20,000 
—that  is  from  the  Attorney-General's  esti- 
mates. From  the  Education  estimates: 
Canadian  national  institute  for  the  blind, 
$60,000;  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
association,  $60,000;  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  the  public  welfare  grant,  $80,000; 
Canadian  welfare  council,  that  fine  organiza- 
tion $17,900;  home  for  the  aged,  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare— special  home 
care— $33,000;  and  the  Reform  Institutions 
estimates,  the  Salvation  Army  for  prison  and 
police  court  work— $25,000;  and  for  prisoner 
rehabilitation  societies— $26,500. 

Now  surely,  I  do  not  think  for  one  minute 
that  this  society  should  not  receive  that 
amount    of    grant. 

However,  in  receiving  a  letter  from  an 
individual,  the  remark  by  the  individual  is: 
"I  thought  you  might  not  be  aware  that  this 
millionaire  sport  is  being  subsidized  with 
public    funds." 

Now,  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  on  Friday, 
March  18,  1960,  there  is  an  article  by  Al 
Socall,  titled,  "Our  Swimmers  Pay  for  Good- 
will."    I  quote: 

Alex  Sturmac,  coach  of  Canada's  Pan- 
American  swim  team  last  summer  des- 
cribes government  aid  to  international 
amateur  sport  in  one  word— disgraceful. 

Sturmac  is  irked  by  the  plight  of  5 
local  swimmers  and  a  7-man  water  polo 
team  who  will  represent  this  country  at 
the  first  Canadian-Mexican  international 
swim  and  water  polo  meet  in  Mexico  City, 
April  21  to  23.  Each  Canadian  here  must 
account  for  a  $198  plane  ticket  and  all 
other    expenses. 


Continuing  with  his  remarks,  I  am  only 
picking  out   paragraphs: 

This  is  a  strange  arrangement  and  can 
be  only  found  in  Canada.  I  sincerely 
believe  it  is  outright  ignorant  on  the  part 
of  the  Ontario  and  federal  governments 
for  not  realizing  the  vital  importance  of 
all   these  meets. 

Now,  as  to  the  financial  aid— the  club  to 
which  these  fellows  belong,  loaned  each 
player  $50  to  make  the  trip  which  will  be 
paid  back  in  13  weekly  instalments  to  a 
finance  company  at  going  interest  rates. 

Surely,  sir,  please  give  these  fellows  some 
consideration.  These  are  real  people,  or  to 
paraphrase  the  remark  of  the  comedian  on 
the  show  with  Jack  Paar— "These  are  my 
people." 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  My  question 
concerns  the  public  service  superannuation 
fund,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
could  wait  until  that  vote,  vote  2307. 

Mr.  Thomas:  It  is  vote  2301.  Public 
service    superannuation  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  the  full  vote  2307, 
public  service  superannuation  fund. 

Mr.    Thomas:     How   about   vote   2301? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  has  to  do  with  the 
matching  contribution  of  the  government  to 
the  public  service  superannuation  fund. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  in  the  provincial 
annual  report  for  1958  and  1959,  on  page  16 
of  the  report,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  last  actuarial  survey  of  the  public 
service  superannuation  fund  was  made  as 
of  March  31,  1952.  It  is  recommended 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  having 
another  such  survey  to  determine  the 
present  status  of  the  fund.  Should  a  deficit 
be  revealed,  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  fund  it  over  an  agreed  period  of  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
would  comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
studied  that  statement,  and  we  have  it  in 
mind,  and  intend  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  I 
see,  in  the  estimates  here,  under  item  No. 
5:  "Dominion-provincial  conference  $15,000." 
Now,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  this  con- 
ference is  going  to  be  held.    My  only  remark 
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is  that  it  should  be  on  a  3-level  of  govern- 
ment. It  should  include  also  municipal  repre- 
sentatives. 

However,  that  is  not  the  question  that  I 
want  to  ask.  Are  all  the  cabinet  Ministers 
going  to  this  meeting,  or  is  it  just  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister?  In  other  words,  how  many 
are  going  there?  And  the  other  question  is: 
Is  there  going  to  be  a  meeting  in  Toronto, 
also? 

These  are  the  two  questions  I  am  asking, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  can  inform  the  hon. 
member  that  we  only  know  of  the  conference 
that  will  be  called  the  latter  part  of  July 
in  Ottawa,  the  federal-provincial  conference. 

Mr.  Belanger:  My  question  was:  Are  the 
cabinet  Ministers  attending,  or  is  it  just  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself?  Then  my 
second  question  is:  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
meeting  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  they  have  never  done 
that  as  far  as  I  know.  It  might  be  in 
Windsor  but  they  never  made  it  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
same  vote,  I  would  like  to  point  out— very 
hesitantly  of  course— that  hon.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
brought  down  his  budget,  and  it  seems  there 
is  nothing  more  for  this  great,  grand,  old 
province  of  Ontario.  I  hope  that  this  $15,000 
will  be  enough  to  get  that  $100  million 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  talk- 
ing about  for  the  last  5  or  6  years.  I  suggest 
that  if  he  wants  another  $10,000  or  $15,000 
to  get  that  $100  million,  we  are  just  in  the 
mood  to  give  it  to  him  tonight. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  him  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  given  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  by  those  benevolent 
brothers  of  his  whom  he  worked  so  hard  to 
elect  only  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

I  might  say  that,  while  we  have  accepted 
this  in  the  past,  we  had  fond  hopes  that 
tonight,  on  this  31st  of  March,  those  benev- 
olent characters— Tories  such  as  they  are- 
might  have  a  little  bit  of  consideration  for 
their  people  in  Ontario  and  give  a  few  million 
dollars  to  us,  because  we  certainly  need  it 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  seems  that,  in  spite  of  all  those  grand 
words  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  has 
been  spreading  around  this  province  for  the 
last  number  of  months,  nothing  is  forth- 
coming. 

Therefore  I  would  certainly  suggest  that, 
if  this  $15,000  is  not  enough  for  a  Dominion- 


provincial   conference,   that   we    should   raise 
it  by  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
specifically  under  grant  2309.  Miscellaneous 
grants  re  the  Canadian  standard  bred  horse 
society,  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
society  and  the  Ontario  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.  I  would  like  a 
thorough  explanation  of,  for  example,  the 
$60,000  given  to  the  Canadian  thoroughbred 
horse  society. 

I  would  like  it  complete,  because  I  have 
the  greatest  intention  of  pursuing,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  grants  that  are  given  to  the 
Ontario  racing  commission,  and  also  the  taxes 
that  are  derived  therefrom.  However,  before 
we  get  into  that  very  serious  matter,  I  want 
to  know  something  about  these  smaller  grants, 
one  of  which  is  for  $60,000  to  the  Canadian 
thoroughbred  horse  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amount 
is  arrived  at  by  5  per  cent,  payment  on 
purses  that  are  won  by  horses  bred  in  Canada, 
and  the  grant  is  made  to  the  horse  societies 
which  in  turn  distribute  it  to  the  breeders. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.   Provincial   Treasurer  this   question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  asked  me  for  the 
revenues  from  the  races  last  year.  We  col- 
lected taxes  of  $5,348  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  later  how  much 
the  Ontario  Jockey  Club  gets.  This  province 
gets  the  $5  million  and  they  get  almost  twice 
as  much.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this,  regarding 
the  $60,000  that  he  gives  to  the  Canadian 
thoroughbred  horse  society  for  horses  that 
are  bred  in  Canada.  Is  that  an  extra  amount 
that  is  given  to  a  horse  after  it  has  won  the 
race,  or  is  it  given  to  the  Ontario  Jockey 
Club? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  given  to  the  breeder 
of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  given  to  the  breeder 
of  the  horse.  Do  I  understand  this  then,  that 
a  Canadian  horse  who  wins  this  specific  race 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  given  5  per  cent, 
of  the  purse  by  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  a  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  winnings  of  Canadian 
bred  horses  to  the  association,  which  is  in 
turn  distributed  to  the  horse  breeders  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  Canadian  horses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  the  horse  breeders  in  the 
category    that    they    very    badly    need    this 
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encouragement?  My  impression  is  that  a 
good  many  of  them  are  thoroughly  wealthy 
men. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  to  ask  this  question 
when  we  come  into  the  horse  situation.  The 
fact  is  that  money  which  is  being  granted  to 
them,  although  it  may  be  in  rather  small 
amounts,  is  a  large  amount  to  some  of  the 
farmers  of  Ontario,  particularly  when  this 
government  took  all  their  funds  away  from 
them  last  night.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  this:  What  is  he 
going  to  do  with  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  committee  on  commissions,  which  to  a 
man— including  hon.  government  members- 
said  that  there  should  be  night  racing  in  the 
province    of   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  not  seen  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  not  seen  the  resolution,  may  I  remind 
him  that,  about  a  month  ago  or  5  weeks  ago 
in  this  House,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission 
with  the  committee  on  commissions,  it  was 
unanimously  passed— with  not  one  single 
dissenting  voice— that  night  racing  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  committee  on  commissions 
and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislative 
assembly. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  am  not  on  the  wrong 
vote  at  all,  it  is  because  we  are  getting 
grants  here,  under  this  particular  vote  2301, 
and  I  want  to  bring  it  up  now. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  said 
that  this  has  not  been  recommended.  May 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  has  not 
been  recommended  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  not  heard  what  has  been  going 
on  in  these  Parliament  Buildings;  or  secondly, 
that  the  chairman  of  that  particular  com- 
mittee meeting  has  not  done  his  job,  in 
recommending  it  to  this  assembly,  as  he  was 
told  to  do  by  the  committee  on  commissions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest there  is  something  wrong  here.  Here 
we  have  a  committee  that  unanimously 
endorsed  night  racing  for  certain  fall  fairs 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  mean  to  say  he  did  not 
receive  the  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when    this    Tory    machine— which    ruthlessly 


went  over  the  top  of  the  farmers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  last  night— are  going  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  where  100  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  endorsed 
it,  including  Tory  members  who  outvoted  us 
in  the  Opposition  by  2  to  1  or  perhaps  3  to 
1?  They,  too,  supported  this  resolution  that 
the  committee  on  commissions  went  through 
to  the  committee's  chairman.  Does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  mean  to  tell  me  that 
he  did  not  receive  that  recommendation 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
missions?   Does  he  mean  to  tell  me  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  has  not  come  through 
yet. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  chairman  is  one 
of  "y°ur  own  boys,"  you  know.  I  knew  that 
he  would  ride  right  over  the  top  of  us,  but  I 
did  not  think  that  he  would  ride  over  the  top 
of  the  other  hon.  members  in  the  Legislature. 

Might  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  White),  who  is  the  chairman 
of  this  particular  committee,  if  he  cares  to 
make  any  remarks  about  this,  because  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  his  views.  I  felt  that  he  was 
one  of  the  fairest  chairmen  that  I  ever  met  in 
my  life,  and  I  would  ask  him  as  an  ordinary 
member  of  that  committee  what  he  did  with 
this  endorsement  that  we,  as  ordinary  com- 
mittee members,  recommended  that  he  give. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  If  the 
hon.  member  will  speak  to  his  hon.  leader 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  he  will  know  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  about  that 
report. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  speak  to 
my  hon.  leader.  I  mean  by  that,  I  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on  right  now,  because 
we  must  get  on  with  this  job.  The  point  is 
that  we  had  a  certain  number  of  committee 
members,  approximately  35  I  believe.  Of 
that  35,  we  had  20  Tories.  Of  those  20 
Tories,  every  single  man  endorsed  night 
racing  for  fall  fairs  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen,  where  are 
they  standing  now?  Are  they  going  to  sit 
down  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  last 
night?  There  you  are.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  Are  they  going  to  stand  up  like  men 
or  not?  There  seems  to  be  a  little  conference 
going  on  over  there.  They  had  something 
to  say  about  that  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
the  other  day. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  stressing 
for  a  long  time  the  good  works  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  legislative  assembly.    He  gave 
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a  half-hour  speech  that  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament, 
telling  us  how  important  the  committees  of 
government   were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Included  in  those  committees 
is  the  committee  on  commissions  of  this 
province;  included  in  the  commissions  is  the 
Ontario  racing  commission.  When  we  had 
the  Ontario  racing  commission  before  that 
committee- 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  member 
that  vote  is  2303,  Ontario  racing  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  you  might  as  well  let 
me  speak  it  out  now,  because  I  am  under— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  wonder  if  the 
member  will  stick  to  grants. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  certainly  stick  to  grants. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  is  grant  the  poor 
members  of  this  Legislature  the  opportunity 
to  bring  their  case  forward.  That  is  what 
I  want  you  to  do,  to  grant  them  to  bring 
that  case  forward.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I 
did  not  realize  that  this  is  complete  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  if  he  would  like  to  carry  on 
some  further  discussion  about  this  particular 
subject,  that  he  leave  it  over  to  the  Ontario 
racing  commission.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  answered  your 
questions  effectively  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
under  advisement. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  The  result 
of  the  last  race  is  now  official. 

Vote  2301  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2302: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  you  call  that  vote  I  want  to 
get  some  information  about  the  debt.  I  do 
not  know  any  subject  about  which  I  have 
greater  experience  than  this  one.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  could  help  me 
in  two  or  three  matters.  Now,  about  the 
sinking  fund  instalments,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  put  in  $16,954  million.  Is  that 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Is  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
required  by  the  statutes  to  put  that  in  the 
sinking  fund  each  year? 

Hon.   Mr.  Allan:   No,  no.     We   are  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  not  care  who  answers,  but 
let  somebody  tell  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  amount  that  has  been 
put  in  the  sinking  fund  has  been  an  amount 
that  was  considered  sufficient  to  look  after 
the  maturity  with  which  the  government 
would  be  faced. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  then,  can  he  tell  me  if 
there  is  a  statutory  requirement  for  an  amount 
that  has  to  be  put  into  the  sinking  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Why  does  he  call  it  statu- 
tory? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  how  does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  arrive  at  the  amount 
that  he  puts  into  the  sinking  fund  each  year? 
Does  he  just  take  a  guess  at  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No.  We  know  what  our 
maturities  are  going  to  be  in  the  next  few 
years.  We  know  our  maturities,  and  we 
have  always  provided  enough  money  in  the 
sinking  fund  to  meet  those  maturities  as  they 
mature. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  puts  enough  in  there.  Did 
he  ever  put  in  more  than  he  needed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  always  have  a  little 
extra. 

Mr.  Oliver:  There  is  another  interesting 
thing  about  this  sinking  fund.  You  know,  I 
was  always  pretty  good  at  figures.  I  would 
like  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  to  listen.  He  is 
not  good  at  figures,  although  he  is  better  at 
some  things  than  I  am. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  ever  done  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if 
he  put  in  $16  million  a  year  and  he  holds  the 
debt  where  it  is  now,  and  not  let  it  go  up 
any  more,  he  would  pay  it  off  in  60-some 
years.  But  what  is  happening  is  that  the 
debt  goes  up  $100  million  every  year. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.   Oliver:    Is  that  the   statutory  require-  Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  takes  a  little  longer  to 
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Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
will  take  a  little  off  every  year,  no  doubt  he 
will  put  only  $16  million  in  every  year,  and  he 
and  I  will  not  be  here  to  pay  it  off.  Seriously, 
the  point  seems  to  be  that  the  government 
apparently  has  no  plan  of  debt  retirement 
that  is  feasible  and  that  will,  within  anybody's 
lifetime,  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  What  are  they  doing  about  that  in 
a  concrete  way?  Are  there  plans  within  The 
Provincial  Treasurer's  Department  to  pay 
off  the  debt  any  time,  whether  it  is  10  years 
or  100  years  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Or  will  he  just  let  it  go  up 
like- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  we  presently  have 
plans  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  think  that  an  explana- 
tion by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  these 
plans,  would  be  the  most  worthwhile  con- 
tribution that  he  could  make  tonight.  Now, 
will  he  tell  us  more,  following  up  his  state- 
ment of  a  moment  ago?  Will  he  tell  the 
House  what  plans  he  has  in  mind  that  will 
do  the  job  of  retiring  the  debt  of  the  province 
of  Ontario?     What  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
announce  them  as  yet. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  no.  Anything  that  has  to 
be  said,  can  be  said  with  a  sense  of  fairness 
that  this  government  certainly  can  be  charged 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  with  making 
no  provision— adequate  or  otherwise— to  meet 
the  debt  of  this  province  at  any  time  in  the 
future.  And  it  is  just  going  on  from  day  to 
day. 

I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
about  the  interest  on  the  debt-$71,231,000. 
How  much  of  that  is  paid  to  the  United 
States,  how  much  to  Canada,  how  much  to 
other  countries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  give  the  hon. 
member  those  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
only  one  loan  which  is  a  direct  government 
responsibility  in  the  United  States  of  $75 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Interest  at  3  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  is  about  5  per  cent. 
It  is  4.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Is  $75  million  the  total  amount 
of  this  government's  borrowing? 


Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Allan. 

Mr.    Oliver:     Pardon?     Is    it    $75    million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    On  our  own  account. 

Mr.  Oliver:  But  on  their  borrowings,  is 
there  borrowing  in  European  countries, 
England,  anywhere? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  restricted  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  $75  million  from  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  could  not  possibly  let  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  get  away  with  what  was  said 
there.  He  has  said  that  there  is  no  plan  for 
the  debt  retirement  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  have  just  one  simple  question. 
Why  was  it,  in  1950- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  did  not  say  any  such 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing,  I  said  plans  were  under  consideration 
and  they  are. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  they  have  been 
under  consideration  for  many  years,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  what  they  are.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  gets  paid  to  tell  us  what 
they  are,  so  why  does  he  not  tell  us?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  today  he  is  going  to  get  a 
salary  increase.  We  want  him  to  tell  us  what 
his  plans  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  will 
learn  them  in  good  time. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  a  good  and  legitimate 
excuse  for  not  doing  the  job  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  now  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 
My  question  to  him  is  this.  Why  is  it  that 
in  1950,  when  the  debt  was  only  about  one- 
half  that  it  is  now,  there  was  a  sinking  fund 
of  $29  million-plus,  and  in  1960  his  sinking 
fund  is  only  $18  million-plus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  already  given  the 
answer. 

If  the  hon.  member  had  listened,  I  told 
him  that  the  amount  that  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  put  into  the  sinking  fund  had 
been  sufficient  to  service  the  loans  that  were 
maturing,  and  to  see  the  loans  of  the  prov- 
ince in  a  healthy  condition,  to  have  money 
to  pick  up  bonds  if  they  were  available  on  the 
market,  and  we  have  maintained  that  posi- 
tion since  1944.  We  put  $320  million  in  the 
sinking  fund  since  1944. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
ask  this  in  all  sincerity.  After  all,  this  money— 
whether  we  go  by  population  or  whatever  it 
may  be— has  to  be  paid  back.  The  debt  today 
is  twice  as  much  as  it  was  6  or  7  years  ago. 
Now,  would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
suggest— financially  that  is— as  far  as  the  net 
debt  of  the  province  is  concerned,  that  we 
are  in  a  more  healthy  position  today,  as  far 
as  what  we  owe,  than  we  were  10  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly  we  are  in  a 
healthy  position. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  other  words  then,  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  this  question. 
Why  was  it  in  1950,  when  the  province  was 
in  excellent  shape,  the  government  paid  of 
$29  million  in  provision  for  sinking  funds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  already  given 
the  answer.  That  is  the  story.  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  the  hon.  member  a  different  story. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  want  to  ask  him. 
I  know  that  his  conscience  is  clear— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Why,  certainly,  my  con- 
science is  clear. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —and  I  know  that  he  will  not 
mind  my  asking,  and  will  not  mind  answering 
my  questions,  because  that  is  what  I  get  paid 
for,  and  what  he  gets  paid  for  is  to  answer 
them. 

In  1950,  the  government  put  in  the  sinking 
fund  $29  million;  in  1951  it  put  in  $37 
million.    My  question  is— why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  I  have  already  given 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  must  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  hate  to  do  this,  I  do  it  because 
I  have  regard  for  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  of  course  he  is  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, the  same  as  I  am.  But  I  say  that  his 
answer  has  no  semblance  of  truth  whatso- 
ever. He  obviously  does  not  know.  I  have 
one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  hon.  member  saying  that  my  answer 
has  no  semblance  to  truth. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Well,  it  has  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    Well,  it  has. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  what  was  his  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    I  told  him  3  times. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Would  he  mind  repeating  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
I  want  to  know  is  this,  why  was  it,  in  1950, 
there  was  $29  million  put  in  the  sinking 
fund  and  in  1951  there  was  $37  million? 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Because  the  maturities  were  closer 
to  the  date  of  payment  then  than  they  are 
now,  and  the  answer  is  quite  clear,  and  if  the 
hon.  member  would  look  at  the  amount  of 
indebtedness,  he  would  see  it  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  always  felt— No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  go  for  that  at  all.  May 
I    say    this?       Well,    I    will    not    accept   the 

answer. 

Hon.  Mr.   Allan:    Well,  do  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Sit  down,  you  have  not 
accepted  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  I  want  to  ask  is:  The 

hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  said  that  there 
are  no  statutory  requirements  for  the  provi- 
sion for  sinking  funds  in  this  province.  May 
I  ask  him  this?  In  1960  he  put  $18,686 
million  in  the  sinking  fund,  those  are  his 
figures.  He  put  $18,686  million  in  the  sink- 
ing fund.  He  showed  a  surplus  of  some 
$300,000.  If  he  had  put  $17  million  or  $19 
million  in  the  sinking  fund,  is  it  not  true  that 
he  would  not  have  had  a  surplus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  has  to  do  with  the 
voting  of  the  estimates  of  this  department, 
this  is  not  a  budget  debate.  I  could  explain 
it   to   him— 

Mr.  Whicher:    Well,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —but  I  am  not  going  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he 
is  not  going  to  explain  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  me  to  rise  and  answer  silly  questions  all 
evening? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given 
him  the  questions,  I  say  that  the  answers 
are  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  he  think  our 
credit  is   not   good? 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  talking  about 
credit,  I  know  that  Ontario  has  a  great  credit, 
particularly  in  Ontario  Hydro,  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  that  in  his  depart- 
ment, they  have  a  policy  that  over  a  40-year 
period— no  matter  how  much  is  the  debt— that 
at  the  end  of  40  years  if  they  did  not  borrow 
any  more  money,  the  debt  would  be  com- 
pletely paid  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  most  humbly  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources— 
who  is  also  on  the  Treasury  board  and  who 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  debt  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  advice  to  give  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer— that  if  he  adopts  the  same  policy 
as  far  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
concerned,  as  he  has  in  his  own  department 
of  Hydro,  then  we  would  know  that  we  had 
some  plan  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  this  province. 
But  he  has  not  got  it. 

In  Hydro,  which  owes  a  great  deal  of 
money,  we  are  satisfied  in  the  Opposition 
because  we  know  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  owe  $1,750  billion,  at  the  end  of  40 
years  that  debt  will  be  paid  off.  But  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province  of  Ontario, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent administration,  if  they  went  to  the  year 
A.D.  5000- 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  will  not  be  that  long. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know,  but  I  am  interested 
for  the  next  10  years.  If  we  go  to  the  year 
A.D.  5000  the  debt  will  never  be  paid  off.  If 
it  was  under  the  Tory  regime  for  5,000  years, 
that  debt  would  be  so  high  that  the  money 
would  be  burned  the  same  way  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Holland,  where  money 
was  no  good  at  all. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  very 
simple.  It  deals  with  these  estimates.  We 
have  here  an  interest  debt  that  we  have  to 
pay  this  year,  a  public  debt  of  $71  million- 
plus.     In  1955  it  was  only  half  that  amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Taxes,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  he  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  want  to  know  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  plan. 

An  hon.  member:  He  should  not  be  critical 
of  our  plan,  or  he  will  not  have  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  not  the  least  bit 
critical. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Neither 
of  them  has  a  plan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  the  least  bit  critical. 
All  I  want  to  do  tonight  is  to  attempt,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  represent  the  constitu- 
ents of  Bruce  county  who  elected  me,  and 
they  want  to  know  the  answers.  I  want  to 
know  this.  How  does  the  government  intend 
to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Ontario  Hydro  tells  us  that,  over  a 
40-year  period— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  in  good  time  how  we  are  going  to 
do  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Watch  our  next  15  years- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  before 
how  very  happy  we  were  as  far  as  debt 
retirement  is  concerned  with  that  great 
department  of  government  in  Ontario,  Ontario 
Hydro.  They  tell  us  that  over  a  40-year 
period  they  are  definitely  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  their  debt.  My  question  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  this.  Has  the  Hydro 
debt  gone  up  or  not?  The  Hydro  debt  has 
gone  up,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has  said 
that  about  4  times  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Of  course  it  has  gone  up, 
but  the  point  is  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  set 
up  their  books  so  they  will  pay  off  the  present 
debt  in  a  40-year  period— that  is,  if  they  do 
not  borrow  any  more.  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources,  if  I  am  wrong,  to  please 
correct  me.  At  the  end  of  40  years,  the 
Ontario  Hydro  debt  will  be  paid  off. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer is  simply  this.  At  what  year  will  the 
Ontario  debt  be  paid  off? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  given  my  answer 
to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  through.  He  is  not 
going  to  "grab"  this  one,  you  know.  I  have 
not  got  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  the  debate 
is  a  little  repetitious. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  all  right,  we  will 
change  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  And  would  you  just  stick 
to  the  public  debt  in  Ontario  here,  and  stay 
away  from  Hydro,  then  perhaps  you  can  get 
this  matter  settled. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  be  glad  to  stick  to 
Ontario  debt,  because  the  point  is  that  tonight 
what  we  are  discussing  is  the  Ontario  debt, 
and  in  the  legislative  assembly  we  have  about 
two  months  or  10  weeks  to— 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  take  one  from  the 
Whip. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  notice  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  the  hon.  George  Hees  predicts 
that  returns  from  the  seaway  by  the  year 
2008  will  dwarf  the  cost.  Now  you  see  we  are 
going  to  have  that  under  control  by  2008. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  agrees  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  the  government  should 
not  eat  up  all  the  capital. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  steal  any  of 
his  points— 

An  hon.  member:  Self-liquidating,  that  is 
the  big  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  that  is  very  good  think- 
ing. I  just  had  a  very  good  suggestion  here 
from  a  very  fine  fellow.  He  reminded  me 
that  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
Provincial  Treasurer,  he  then  suggested  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  going  into 
debt  as  long  as  it  was  self-liquidating.  My 
question  to  the  present  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  this:  What  proportion,  or  what 
percentage,  of  the  debt  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  self-liquidating?  Now,  remember, 
we  are  in  big  business  here,  he  should  know 
the    answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  whole  works. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  should  have  his 
plans.    If  it  is— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  if  he 
does  not  know  the  answer,  obviously  there 
is  no  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  evolving  a  new 
approach. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  that  he  turn  the  debate 
over  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  You  have 
asked  a  question,  we  are  waiting  for  the 
answer. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
no  answer  to  this  question? 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  point  of  order  is  as  follows: 
It  is  my  view  that  once  a  member  has  asked 
a  question  of  the  Minister,  and  the  Minister 
has  answered  it,  even  though  the  answer 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  questioner, 
I  think  that  closes  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  That  is  it, 
sure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  we  have  other  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  know,  but  he  has  asked 
the  same  one  about  10  times. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  How  much  of  the  debt  in  Ontario 
is  self-liquidating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  At  the  end  of  March  31, 
1959,  the  gross  capital  debt  was  $1,579,113,- 

325.37. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  got  that  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Revenue  producing  and 
realizable  assets  amount  to  $678,581,226.73. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  send  him  over  the 
73  cents  right  away. 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:   All   right,    send   it   over. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
going  to  discuss  the  public  debt,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  on 
what  has  just  been  said.  If  ever  anything 
indicated  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  its  policies,  we  have  witnessed  it  now. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  discovered  in 
this  cold  hard  world,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  to  pay  off  debts  is  to  spend  less  money 
than  you  take  in.    That  is  elementary. 

The  government  of  Ontario  at  the  present 
time  is  spending  about  $100  million  more 
than  it  is  taking  in.  So  it  is  going  into  debt, 
it  is  not  liquidating  its  debt.  That  should 
be  obvious  to  anybody.  Furthermore,  it  will 
not  liquidate  the  debt  unless  it  spends  less 
than  it  is  taking  in.    So  either  it  has  to  take 
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in  more  money  or  spend  less.    Now  that  is 
obvious. 

If  the  hon.  member  has  any  suggestions  on 
that,  I  would  certainly  be  interested  to  hear 
them,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  up  to  now. 
But  this  notion  which  seems  to  be  coming 
forward  all  the  time  from  the  Liberal  benches 
—that  somehow  or  other,  by  juggling  money 
around  in  funds,  you  thereby  get  more  money 
—is  the  most  preposterous  suggestion  I  have 
ever  heard.  We  could  put  twice  as  much 
in  the  sinking  fund,  and  we  would  not  have 
any  more  money  in  total. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
What  alternative  does  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gest? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Right  now  the  government  is 
$100  million  behind,  so  I  suppose  the  Liberals 
would  borrow  $200  million  and  pay  off  $100 
million  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  I  would  suggest  that, 
until  they  come  up  with  some  more  con- 
structive and  intelligent  ideas  than  they  have 
been  putting  forward  tonight,  and  on  other 
occasions,  they  ought  to  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  rise  on  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  because  I  believe  that  the 
hon.    member   for— 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  point  of  personal 
privilege  involved. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  there  certainly  is, 
because  I  believe  that  the  hon.  member  was, 
of  course,  somewhat  attacking  me  in  his 
remarks.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  members- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  attack  him,  I 
attacked  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  people  across  would  be  very  interested 
in  this.  You  know,  the  hon.  member  who 
sits  3  seats  away  from  me  has  quite  a  history. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  so  personal  privilege. 
He  just  attacked  me  for  giving  an  unsatis- 
factory explanation  of  the  Liberal  party 
policy. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  in- 
formation on  my  desk  here  that  I  am  sure 
that  every  hon.  member  of  this  House  should 
have  about  this  hon.  member. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  just  like  to  point 
this  out.  We  have  listened  for  a  long  time 
to  the  angel  from  Saskatchewan.  We  have 
listened  for  a  long  time  about  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  certain  patronage  in  Liberal 
and    Conservative    parties    in    this    province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Do  you  take  this  as  a  request  for 
personal   privilege? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  wants  to  attack  me  per- 
sonally,  let  him   go   ahead. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  Will  the 
member  please  be  seated? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   Let  him  go   ahead. 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  knows  I  have  it  all  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  know  the  level 
he  got  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:    I  would  suggest  once  more 
to  the  member- 
Mr.   Whicher:     It  is   the   truth. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  ask  once 
more  that  if  the  member  has  a  question  of 
personal  privilege,  would  he  state  it,  and 
would  he  answer  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
want  the  member  to  kindly  stay  away  from 
personal  attacks. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Personal  attacks!  He  has 
the  nerve  to  ask  me  to  stay  away  from  it! 
Goodness  gracious.  I  will  not  go  behind 
anybody's  back,  but  he  is  sitting  right  here 
beside  me  and  I  will  tell  these  hon.  gentlemen 
here  where  he  comes  from,  how  he  has  the 
patronage  of  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  violating  the  rules 
that  you  made,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sorry,  I  will  have  to  rule 
the  member  out  of  order.  We  will  have  to 
stick  to  this  vote. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  Carry  on. 
Please  proceed.    Order. 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  two  extra  chair- 
men here. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  put  it  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  said  order.  Can  we  get 
down  to  the  business  of  the  House?  Will 
the   member  for  Bracondale  please   proceed. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Just  a  point  of 
information.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  under- 
stand the  hon.— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  have  asked  the 
member  for  Bracondale  to  proceed,  and  I 
have  asked  the  other  members  for  order. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  speak  again. 

Mr.  Could:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  say  to 
my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Grey  South, 
that  there  is  still  about  $75  million  owing  to 
the  United  States  in  funds  borrowed  from  that 
country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    There  is. 

Mr.  Gould:    Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    There  is. 

Mr.  Gould:  What  was  the  original  amount, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  $75  million. 

Mr.  Gould:  Well  then,  may  I  ask  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  $50  million 
that  this  province  borrowed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1955,  and  what  about  the 
$100  million  which  this  province  borrowed 
in  the  United  States  in  1956,  making  a  total 
•of  $150  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  the  hon.  member  after 
he  has  done  such  excellent  sleuthing— 

Mr.  Gould:  No,  I  just  asked  a  simple 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —but  that  was  borrowed 
for  Hydro. 

Mr.  Gould:    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  borrowed  by  us 
for  Hydro. 

Mr.  Bryden:    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Oliver:    Backed  by  the  province. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gould:  He  just  said  it  was  a  good 
risk.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  will  bring  the  budget  speech  here,  that  this 
money  went  into  the  Treasury  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  went  to  Hydro. 
The  hon.  member  is  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Gould:  Well,  Hydro  is  another  matter. 
Well,  I  will  read  the  report  and  bring  it 
to  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Bring  it  along. 

Mr.   Gould:    All  right. 
Vote  2302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2303: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
raise  a  matter  in  relation  to  the  Ontario 
racing  commission  which  I  raised  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  in  the  committee  on  government 
commissions— I  think  that  is  what  it  is  called. 
That  matter  is  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of 
horses  at  the  race  tracks. 

As  I  say,  I  raised  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee and  I  do  not  plan  to  go  over  the 
material  I  went  over  there. 

At  that  time,  before  the  committee,  I 
moved  that  Dr.  Cairns,  who  had  once  been 
a  veterinarian  with  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission, should  be  called  in.  The  committee 
saw  fit  to  vote  down  my  motion. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  was  that  any 
information  from  Dr.  Cairns  was  pretty  old 
information.  I  must  say  I  could  not  dispute 
that  fact. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  majority  was  con- 
cerned, they  did  not  think  he  was  a  witness 
who  would  contribute  anything  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee.  That  was  the 
decision,  I  do  not  dispute  it. 

But  since  that  meeting,  and  since  the  matter 
of  the  Ontario  racing  commission  has  been 
closed,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
further  information  on  this  subject  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  want  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  matter  here  that  bears  looking 
into.  I  made  an  attempt  before  and  did  not 
succeed,  but  I  want  to  suggest  it  still  bears 
looking  into. 

I  have  here  something  that  I  did  not  have 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  commissions.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
Oakville-Trafalgar   Journal   of    September    3, 
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1959,  and  it  is  a  column  headed  "Observa- 
tions" by  a  Mr.  Dave  Billington,  who,  I 
believe,  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Billington,  I  understand,  worked  on 
the  Fort  Erie  race  track  in  1958,  some  time 
before  he  wrote  this  particular  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Oakville-Trafalgar  Journal. 
This  is  a  good  deal  more  recent  than  any- 
thing I  had  at  the  time  of  the  committee. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  the  article, 
although  I  am  willing  to  table  it  if  you  wish. 
I  just  want  to  read  two  or  three  extracts.  At 
one  place  he  said: 

Last  week  a  horse  ran  in  the  third  race 
at  Fort  Erie.  He  was  backed  down  to 
odds  of  65  cents  to  the  dollar.  In  a  full 
field  of  horses  that  means  that  roughly 
$15,000  was  bet  on  this  horse.  He  finished 
last. 

The  only  people  who  lost  money  were 
the  bettors.  The  race  track  and  the  gov- 
ernment collected,  the  jockey  got  his  riding 
fee  and  the  owner  did  not  pay  any  money 
to  enter  the  horse.  The  horse  was  a 
cripple.  I  know  because  he  was  incurable 
when  I  was  on  the  track. 

Then  a  little  later  he  said: 

In  my  year  on  the  track,  the  only  time 
I  saw  a  veterinarian  was  in  the  morning, 
when  they  checked  each  horse  that  was  to 
run  that  day.  Two  of  them  would  come 
to  the  stall,  check  the  tattoo  identification, 
and  then  have  the  groom  walk  the  horse 
to  see  that  he  was  not  lame.  There  was 
always  plenty  of  time  to  freeze  a  horse 
before  they  got  there,  but  that  was  not 
always  necessary  because  frequently  I  have 
seen  them  look  the  other  way  when  a  lame 
horse  walked  out. 

They  ignored  lameness  because  they 
knew  full  well  that  if  they  ordered  a  horse 
scratched  and  it  was  a  small  card  that  day, 
the  stewards  would  overrule  them  anyway. 
So  what  was  the  use  of  making  a  recom- 
mendation? I  have  even  seen  a  trainer 
refused  the  right  to  scratch  his  own  horse 
after  he  pulled  up  lame. 

Then,  at  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Billington  said: 
Racing  is  my  first  love  in  the  sports 
world,  and  I  would  do  anything  to  see  the 
blight  of  cruelty  removed,  so  that  each 
race  could  be  a  bitter  competition  between 
horses,  fit,  sound,  and  raring  to  run.  But 
I  can  do  no  more  than  write  about  what 
I  know  of  the  situation,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  readers. 

Possibly  the  most  disheartening  thing 
about    this     situation    is    that     Magistrate 


Tupper  Bigelow,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
racing  commission,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  running  of  cripples:  "No  member  of 
the  racing  commission  would  countenance 
cruelty  to  a  thoroughbred  horse  no  matter 
of  how  minor  a  character."  Would  that 
this  were  true. 

I  put  this  before  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  had  wanted  to  get  this  matter  investigated 
by  the  committee  on  commissions.  I  failed 
to  do  so,  and  I  will  admit  it  was  partly 
because  I  perhaps  had  inadequate  information 
to  justify  an  investigation  being  made  at  that 
time. 

But  I  now  have  further  information  that 
confirms  my  opinion  that  this  matter  ought  to 
be  investigated.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  in  the 
dying  days  of  this  session,  what  we  can  do 
about  it  as  far  as  this  session  is  concerned, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  definitely 
bears  looking  into. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  our  racing 
commission,  and  the  way  in  which  they  super- 
vise the  operations  at  the  track,  has  for  some 
time  had  only  great  respect,  and  is  well 
regarded.  If  the  hon.  member  has  anything 
that  he  thinks  should  be  looked  into,  and 
gives  me  this  information,  I  will  see  that  it  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  racing  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  this  matter  looked 
into  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  couple  of  things  that  have  regard 
to  the  Ontario  racing  commission. 

Two  of  the  largest  states  where  the  most 
betting  is  done  in  the  United  States  are  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  Florida. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  the  province  takes  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  betting,  and  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club 
takes  9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  owner 
of  the  club  takes  9  per  cent,  and  the  state— 
or  the  province  in  this  particular  instance — 
takes  6  per  cent. 

I  would  think  that  this  government,  in 
their  search  for  funds  which  it  has  been 
shown  tonight  they  sadly  need,  should  perhaps 
copy  some  of  the  states  where  a  great  deal 
of  betting  is  done,  many  more  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  than  is  done  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

For  example,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
state  takes  10  per  cent,  and  the  track  takes 
5  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  state  gets. 
$2  for  every   $1   that  the  track  gets. 
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In  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  state— or 
the  province— gets  $6  for  every  $9  the  track 
gets.  Now,  I  can  point  out  to  you  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that,  in  the  state  of  Florida,  8  per 
cent,  goes  to  state  and  7  per  cent,  to  the 
track. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer is  simply  this,  why  is  it  that  we  get 
such  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  that 
is  bet  in  the  province,  compared  to  other 
states? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
percentage  that  is  committed  to  be  retained 
by  the  track  is  governed  to  some  extent— to 
quite  an  extent— by  the  overall  bets,  and  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
percentage  that  the  track  is  allowed  to  retain 
is  determined  by  the  federal  government, 
and  that  it  is  considered,  generally,  that  15 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  take  is  all  that  should 
be  taken  from  the  money  placed  by  the 
bettor.  The  Liberal  government  at  Ottawa, 
in  1954,  raised  the  amount  that  the  tracks 
could  take  to  9  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
had  to  reduce  our  tax  to  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Stealing  from  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  the  reason  why  it  is 
6  per  cent.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  I  would  point  out,  as 
stated  in  the  House  here,  concerning  the  tax 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  took  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  tax,  and  if  we  go  over 
to  the  United  States  we  find  that  Maryland, 
for  instance,  takes  from  1  per  cent,  to  6  per 
cent.,  Massachusetts  from  2  per  cent,  to  3.5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  understand  that, 
would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  explain 
that  further? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  the  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent— 
that  is  a  big  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  One  per  cent,  to  6  per 
cent.  The  hon.  member  was  saying  that  no 
state  in  the  Union  took  as  small  an  amount 
of  tax  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  In  the  state 
of  Maryland,  I  believe  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  said,  the  state  takes  from  1  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.  That  is  a  big  differential 
there.    How  much  do  they  take? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  on  a  scale  basis. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  want  to  know  how 
much  percentage  they  take,  and  how  much 
the  tracks  get  in  Maryland.  Well,  if  that  is 
the  way  that  this  government  wants  to  play 
it- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  speak  to  his  Liberal  friends  at  Ottawa, 
who  raised  the  amount  that  the  tracks  could 
retain  to  9  per  cent,  in  1954. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  my  Liberal 
friends  in  Ottawa,  because  there  are  not  any 
Liberal  friends  in  Ottawa,  they  are  all  Tories. 
What  I  would  like  to  point  to  hon.  members 
is  this.  On  the  basis  which  the  state  of  New 
York  operates,  the  province  would  get  10  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  on  a  $100-million  gate 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  province  of 
Ontario  would  collect  $10  million,  and  the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club  would  collect  $5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  wants  to  raise  the  per- 
centage of  tax  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  do  not— 15  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  How  is  he  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  to  leave  it  at  15  per 
cent.,  and  I  want  to  make  this  difference.  I 
want  to  stick  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  not 
for  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club.  It  is  not  right 
that  a  large  organization  such  as  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  should  have  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  bets  going  their  way  when 
the  province  gets  so  little.  Surely  we  can 
compare  ourselves  with  such  states  as  the 
state  of  New  York  or  the  state  of  Florida. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  "gate." 

Mr.  Whicher:  Of  course  it  depends  on  the 
"gate,"  but  the  hon.  Minister  had  told  me 
that  in  Maryland  it  goes  from  1  per  cent,  to 
6  per  cent.  I  am  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  give  the  exact  figures  for  the  years  1950  to 
1959  in  the  state  of  New  York.  And  I  say 
this,  that  in  1950  the  state  collected  only  6 
per  cent,  and  the  track  collected  4  per  cent., 
and  it  has  gone  up  a  long  way. 

During  the  last  3  years-1957-1958-1959- 
this  state  of  New  York  has  been  collecting 
10  per  cent,  off  the  top  of  all  gross  bets  there, 
while  the  tracks  have  collected  only  5  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  for  every  $3  in  New 
York  state  $2  goes  to  the  state  and  $1  goes 
to  the  track. 
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In  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  have  this 
sad  situation.  For  every  $15  spent,  $9  goes 
to  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club— who  own  every 
race  track  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  a 
complete  100  per  cent,  monopoly— while  this 
province— which  is  certainly  in  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  financially,  and  needs  the  money- 
gets  only  $6,  whereas  the  track  gets  $9. 

In  the  state  of  Florida,  where  the  percent- 
ages are  not  quite  as  great,  as  I  have  shown 
here,  they,  too,  take  15  per  cent,  right  off 
the  top. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  point  out  to  my 

hon.  friend- 
Mr.  Whicher:   The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 

not  even  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  the  take  of  the  track  is  fixed 
by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  why  not  change  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  cannot  change  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  minute,  may  I  point 
this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  state  of 
Florida  the  percentages  are  not  quite  as  great 
in  the  state's  favour  as  they  are  in  New  York. 
But  there  we  have  on  a  15  per  cent,  gross, 
8  per  cent,  goes  to  the  state  of  Florida,  and 
7  per  cent,  to  the  track.  In  other  words  over 
one-half  goes  to  the  state. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  in 
this  province  when,  for  every  $1.50  that  goes 
to  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club,  only  $1  goes  to 
this  province,  which  sadly  needs  the  money. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  just  a 
moment  ago  that  this  is  a  federal  statute.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  a  division  decided 
by  the  hon.  member's  government  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Whicher:  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  do  not  interfere 
with  our  ability  to  tax  here. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ability  of  this  prov- 
ince to  be  able  to  take  such  a  percentage 
from  the  bettors  of  this  province.  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
spends  that  $15,000,  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  on  a  federal-provincial  conference,  he 
take  up  the  possibility  of  changing  the  tax 
laws,  as  far  as  horse-racing  is  concerned.     It 


is  not  right.  This  is  the  only  province  that 
has  such  a  high  percentage  going  to  the 
track  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
is  the  highest  percentage  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  What  this  govern- 
ment is  doing  is  subsidizing  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  without  any  doubt  whatsoever. 

Every  hon.  member  in  this  House  knows 
that  we  are  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs  financially, 
that  we  need  every  dollar  that  we  can  get 
to  help  look  after  this  debt,  after  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  this  province. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  hon.  members  of  government, 
that  at  this  federal-provincial  conference  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  should  take  up  this 
matter,  because  why  in  the  name  of  heaven 
should  they,  down  in  New  York  state,  get 
$2  and  the  track  get  $1,  and  here  in  Ontario 
we  get  $1  and  the  track  get  $1.50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  can  explain  that 
quite  simply.  About  the  top  take  in  America 
from  the  bet  is  15  per  cent.  Now,  in  a  juris- 
diction like  this,  if  we  get  over  15  per  cent, 
we  are  making  it  easier  for  the  bookmakers 
to  operate.  It  becomes  uneconomic  that  way, 
once  we  get  over  15  per  cent. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been 
trying  to  break  the  bookmakers'  operations 
in  Ontario.  I  by  no  means  say  that  we  have, 
but  we  have  greatly  reduced  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  used  to  have  a  top  take 
in  this  province.  I  think  in  the  war  days 
it  was  about  22  per  cent. 

The  result  was  this.  It  was  altogether  in 
the  bettor's  interest  to  do  business  in  bootleg 
ways  with  the  bookmaker.  Now  you  can 
take  it  that  15  per  cent,  is  about  the  limit. 

Here  is  the  situation.  First  of  all,  the 
take  of  the  tracks  is  not  fixed  by  us.  That  is 
fixed  by  the  federal  government  and  the  crim- 
inal code  of  Canada. 

Therefore,  really  what  is  left  for  us  is  a 
difference  between  9  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent, 
up  to  what  is  economical  for  us  to  take. 
Would  my  hon.  friend  listen  to  this  now? 
What  we  would  take  would  be  up  to  the 
difference,  up  to  15  per  cent. 

Now,  of  course,  the  answer  to  it  is  this, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tracks'  take.  First 
of  all,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That 
is  by  statute  at  Ottawa.  The  second  point  is 
this,  that  our  betting  in  this  province  I  think 
last  year,  ran  about  $90  million.  In  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  betting  in  the  state  of 
New  York— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  was  $967  million. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Betting  in  the  state  of 
New  York  is  nearly  $1  billion.  Now  you  can 
see  there  is  the  difference.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  tracks  operate  on  5  per  cent, 
of  $1  billion  and  the  state's  take,  of  course, 
is  very  much  larger.  They  tax  up  to  15  per 
cent,  and  still  remain  within  the  area  that 
is  economical.  Our  betting  here  runs  about 
$90  million.  It  is  fixed  by  Ottawa.  The  fix  at 
Ottawa  is  around  9  per  cent.,  or  a  take  of 
better  than  9  per  cent.,  I  think.  It  is  9.5 
per  cent,  because  they  subsidize,  out  of  our 
bettors  here,  certain  race  tracks  in  western 
Canada  about  which  we  protested  very 
forcibly  in  the  days  of  hon.  James  Gardiner. 
We  protested  very  forcibly  about  that. 

Now  our  position  is  this,  that  our  take  now 
is  15.5  per  cent.,  counting  the  amount  that 
is  used  in  western  Canada  subsidized  horse- 
racing,  which  really  comes  from  the  Ontario 
bettors'  pool.  Now,  I  think  that  explains  the 
situation  and  my  hon.  friend,  I  hope,  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  great 
deal  better  satisfied.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
I  would  like  to  point  this  out.  In  the  year 
1940,  there  was  $12  million  bet  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  at  that  time  the  province 
of  Ontario  took  5  per  cent.  In  the  year  1959, 
there  was  $84  million  or  almost  $85  million, 
7  times  as  much,  and  the  percentage  taken 
by  this  province  is  only  6  per  cent.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  no  one 
agrees— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  this,  that 
if  we  raise  that— 

Mr.  Whicher:  —no  one  agrees  more  than 
myself,  particularly  after  listening  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  for  the  past  couple  of 
years,  that  15  per  cent,  is  the  correct  figure 
right  off  the  top,  the  state  and  the  track  can 
take.  My  question  is  simply  this:  Why  do 
we  give  the  big  amount  to  the  track? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:     We   do   not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  do  we  give  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  are  crying  for  funds  in 
this  province?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  in 
1957  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  stood 
over  there,  when  there  were  almost  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Oh,  drop  that  business. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  dropping  it  at 
all,  because  he  did  have  tears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Oh  now,  now. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Oh  now,  now  he  did  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  what  was  the 
hon.   member's   attitude  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  attitude  was  one  of 
listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  made  that  explanation,  that 
the  federal  government  takes  the  take  of  the 
track,  I  have  explained  that  every  session, 
in  1955,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959  and  now 
1960,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  I  have  made 
that  explanation  to  the  hon.  member,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
incapable  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  all  right.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  be  that  way  at  all, 
because  I  want  to  take  this  sincerely.  I  have 
gone  into  these  figures,  and  I  say  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  whom  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
represents,  as  such,  who  just  simply  cannot 
understand  why  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is 
incapable  of  understanding.  Let  me  try  to 
explain  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  maybe  I  am,  but  we 
just  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  we  get  6  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  state  of  New  York  they  get- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Let  him  ask  his  hon.  leader, 
maybe  he   will   explain. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Never  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  take  the  hon.  member 
outside  and  explain  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  perhaps  to 
the  member  that,  in  my  own  way,  I  consider 
that  the  question  has  been  answered,  and 
fully  explained.    Will   he   accept   that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  has  not  been  accepted  to 
my   mind.     I    will   ask    another   question. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  suggested 
that,  when  I  ask  a  question  about  what  was 
brought  up  in  committee,  that  I  leave  it  to 
vote  2303  under  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission. We  had  a  committee  meeting  that 
was  endorsed  100  per  cent,  by  Conservatives, 
CCF  and  Liberal  members,  who  endorsed 
night  racing  for  the  agricultural  fairs  in  this 
province.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  what  he  has  done  about  it, 
or  what  he  intends  to  do  about  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advise  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
government  policy,  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered in  due  time. 

Votes  2303  to   2305,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

On  vote  2306: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  2306, 
relating  to  the  civil  service  commission- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  for  just  a  moment, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  officials  of  the 
department  here,  who  have  to  go  out  and 
come  back  in  again,  if  we  could  skip  vote 
2306  for  the  moment  and  go  to  vote  2307, 
and  then  return  to  vote  2306  and  then  it 
would  accommodate  the  officials  of  the 
department.  They  have  asked  me  for  that 
favour.  With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
is  that  satisfactory? 

On  vote  2307: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  which  of 
these  votes  does  the  entertainment  tax  come? 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  think  it  was  vote  2302. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  2307— and  I  should  say 
first  of  all  that  I  have  very  little  understanding 
about  financial  matters— but  I  would  like  to 
offer  this.  I  speak  personally.  Under  the 
savings  office,  as  I  understand,  we  get  2  per 
cent,   interest   on  our  money. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  2.75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  yet  if  we  try  to 
borrow  money  from  the  government,  I  think 
it  would  be  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  Am 
I  right  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
savings  bank  has  no  authority  to  loan  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  not  loan  money. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  simple  suggestion  is 
if  we  are  requiring  money— I  notice  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  savings  bank 
seems  to  stay  fairly  constant.  If  the  govern- 
ment wants  more  money,  if  it  raised  the 
interest,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  it  could 
attract  more  money  from  the  people  of 
Ontario,  they  would  be  getting  a  better 
interest  rate,  and  the  money  would  be  going 
back  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  There  is 
now  a  bill  regarding  the  Sandwich,  Windsor 
and  Amherstburg  Railway.     Will  this  amount 


of  the  guaranteed  debenture  here,  $2.1  mil- 
lion after  this  bill  goes  through,  is  that  going 
to  be  lowered?     Is  that  the  intention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  hon. 
member    means    by    "lowered." 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  mean  to  say,  is  it  not  a 
new  arrangement  that  we  are  going  to  have 
with  the  Sandwich,  Windsor  and  Amherst- 
burg Railway  according  to  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  going  to  purchase 
$2.1  million  of  debentures  from  the  Sandwich, 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway  and  the 
rate  of  interest  is  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you. 
Vote  2307  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2306: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  vote  2306,  I  have  been  interested 
in  just  how  the  civil  service  commission  is 
carrying  out  its  objective.  I  realize  that  there 
are  about  60,000  persons  in  Ontario  who  are 
employed  in  the  services  of  the  Crown,  either 
as  provincial  government  departments  or  in 
agencies  of  the  provincial  government,  of 
whom  31,000  are  classed  as  civil  servants 
and  29,000  are  not. 

I  say  there  is  a  difference  between  civil 
servants  and  those  employees  working  in 
Crown  corporations,  because  I  think  there  is 
a  disparity  between  the  treatment  given  to 
civil  servants  and  to  those  within  Crown 
corporations— agencies  such  as  Hydro,  the 
workmen's  compensation  board,  the  liquor 
control  board,  the  water  resources  commission 
and  so  on.  I  find  that,  in  some  cases,  they 
seem  to  be  operating  with  better  conditions, 
under  enabling  statutes,  with  the  power  of 
recruitment,  training,  promotion,  salary  and 
so  on. 

Although  they  might  have  the  same  salaries, 
they  seem  to  be  getting  other  increments 
which  give  them  a  greater  benefit  than  the 
civil  service   itself. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  to  me  it 
means  the  civil  service  employees  are  not 
having  the  same  opportunity  as  other  people 
working   in   Crown   corporations. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  with  respect  to  the  feel- 
ing that  he  has  the  happiest  and  the  finest 
group  in  the  civil  service— I  am  not  sure  if  I 
am  paraphrasing  him  correctly. 

I    should    say    also    that    the    hon.    Prime 
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Minister  made  similar  statements  in  Sep- 
tember of  1952,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  civil  service  association.  I  think 
if  I  can  recall  this,  he  said  "that  this  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  civil 
service    employees"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  did  the  same  thing  to- 
night—he said  it  was  the  finest  civil  service. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  agree  that  these  hon. 
gentlemen  still  have  those  sentiments. 
Although  I  will  not  go  into  the  background 
where  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  repeatedly 
said  this,  but  I  would  say  that  the  civil 
service  people  themselves,  through  their 
organization,  have  not  quite  seen  eye  to  eye 
with  the  attributes  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  about  the  great  benefits  of 
belonging  to  his  civil  service. 

I  will  just  quote,  and  recall  to  his  memory 
that  on  October  21,  1959,  Mr.  Harold  Bowen, 
executive  secretary  of  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  spoke  at  a  protest  meeting 
of  civil  servants  in  St.  Thomas.    He  said: 

As  far  as  Ontario's  position  is  concerned, 
we  submitted  to  the  government  on 
January  last  the  very  revealing  brief  on  pay 
rates,  based  on  comparisons  with  the  5 
provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  This 
brief  made  quite  clear  that  the  proud 
banner  province  of  Ontario  was  trailing 
far  behind  in  its  treatment  of  employees. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   When  was   this? 

Mr.  Thompson:  This,  sir,  was  on  October 
21,   1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  have  been  two 
"hoists"  since  then,  one  costing  $4  million  and 
the  other  costing  $1.5  million.  In  a  half  an 
hour  from  now,  there  will  be  another  one  of 
about  $3.5  million.  There  has  been  a  lot 
done  since  then. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  would  still  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  should  be  more 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  just  emphasizing 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  the  small  part  that 
lias  been  done.  But,  from  what  I  can  gather 
from  a  brief  to  the  Ontario  government,  the 
civil  service  still  wants  to  have  more  done. 

I  think  if  he  wants  to  have  the  finest  civil 
service,  he  should  consider  that  civil  service 


salaries   should   be   comparable   with   similar 
situations  in  industry. 

I  think  if  he  is  going  to  have,  for  example, 
engineers  and  other  professional  personnel 
within  the  civil  service,  at  least  they  would 
not  feel  that,  just  because  they  have  come 
into  the  public  service,  they  are  having  to 
make  sacrifices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but  there  is 
permanency  of  employment.  As  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  said,  there  are  yearly 
wage  rates,  permanency  of  employment  and 
all  those  things.  If  one  wants  to  go  out  and 
get  a  job  that  one  is  going  to  be  out  of 
in  a  month,  of  course  one  would  get  higher 
pay. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  in  industry  that 
there  are  many  similar  increments.  Even 
though  we  include  these  increments— if  we 
combined  everything— for  many  people,  they 
still  have  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  salary  if 
they  join  the  Ontario  civil  service.  I  will 
give  one  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  about  the  uranium 
mines,  for  instance? 

Mr.   Thompson:   Well,  could  I  put  it  this 

way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  uranium  fellows— they 
got  big  salaries,  but  they  are  out  of  work 
now,  or  will  be. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  I  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  something  for  the 
uranium  industries  so  they  can  get  salaries 
again. 

Just  take,  for  example,  in  Toronto,  senior 
municipal  officials.  The  commissioner  of 
works,  for  instance,  is  paid  $23,000  annually. 
That  is  almost  $8,000  more  per  year  than 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  is  driving  up 
the  tax  rates,  too. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  you  want  to  have  a  stronger  civil 
service,  when  they  are  constantly  asking  for 
improvements,  at  least  they  should  be  given 
recognition  for  their  service  to  this  country. 
The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  recognize  such 
service  in  words,  but  I  suggest  that  they 
should  also  be  recognized  in  the  form  of 
salary. 

I  would  like  to  say— and  I  am  cutting  this 
down  very  much— we  all  have  read  the  briefs 
of  the  civil  service. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  he  cutting 
down? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  cutting  down  on  a 
great  number  of  briefs  and  criticisms  that  I 
could  make,  because  of  the  late  hour.  I 
recognize  the  look  of  suffering  on  the  faces 
of  certain  hon.  members,  and  therefore  I  am 
trying  to  get  through  this  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
But,  I  must  speak  out  of  obligation. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  if  hon.  members  are 
really  interested  in  this,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  this  Gordon  report,  describing  the  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  you  cut 
your  remarks  down. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman  suggests  I 
cut  my  remarks  and  I  am  trying  to  act  as 
well  as  I  can  in  a  parliamentary  fashion  and 
recognize  Mr.   Chairman. 

I  think  there  are  4  main  issues  that  this 
government  has  to  come  face  to  face  with,  in 
giving  recognition  to  the  civil  service  associ- 
tion.  These  are  salaries,  pay  for  overtime 
work,  a  regular  grievance  feature,  and  a 
bargaining  agent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  go  a  little 
further  into  the  matter  of  recognition  of  the 
association  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  civil 
servants.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  will  say  that 
I  understand  the  government  introduced  a 
grievance  procedure  through  regulations  in 
November,  1959,  under  pressure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  was  no  pressure. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  procedure  that  the 
government  has,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  very 
satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  civil  service 
thinks  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Not  from  the  briefs  that  I 
can  point  to  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  no.  It  is  exactly 
what  they  wanted  themselves. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  beg  your  pardon?  I  say 
it  can  be  better  than  having  this  grievance 
procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  what  they  wanted  themselves  and  it 
is  exactly  what  they  got. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  let  me  say  that,  from 
my  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  rather 
ironical,  in  connection  with  this  grievance 
procedure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  happy  that  they  are  happy. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  is  not  happy  that 
they  are  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  he  could  look  very 
much  more  closely  and  see  some  of  the  repre- 
sentations that  are  made  and  read  them  more 
closely.    Let  me  point  out  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  read  them  very  closely. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  are  10  stages  appar- 
ently that  can  be  stretched  over  a  maximum 
period  of  107  days  before  the  final  grievance 
board  decision  must  be  put  in  writing. 

It  seems  to  me,  I  say,  sir,  ironical  that  a 
grievance  procedure  involving  one  employee 
should  require  a  regulatory  period  of  107 
days  prior  to  settlement,  while  the  statutory 
limits  for  labour-management  bargaining  in 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  is  65  days  for 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  complex  con- 
tract. 

I  would  like  to  say  again,  with  the  same 
emphasis  as  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  that 
I  think  pay  for  overtime  work  should  be  con- 
sidered. I  think  that,  though  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  may  be  satisfied,  and  feel  that  the 
civil  service  is  satisfied  with  the  grievance 
procedure,  I  think  it  is  out  of  line,  and  I 
think  that  there  should  be  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  what  they 
say- 
Mr.  Thompson:  And  I  would  like  to  say 
right  now  that  their  recognition  of  the 
association  as  a  bargaining  agent  for  civil 
servants  should  certainly  be  considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  hear  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  said  on  that  tonight?  Does  he  not 
agree  with  what  he  said?  Would  he  like  to 
read  the  copy  of  the  Trillium?  I  would  be 
glad  to  send  it  over  to  him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  would.  I  read  that 
very  closely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  check  it  over. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  I  could  have  read  some- 
thing else  from  the  Trillium  myself,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  a  very  excellent 
article  right  there,  I  will  send  it  over  to  the 
hon.  member  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  well. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  a 
late  hour  at  which  to  deal  with  the  very 
lengthy  statements  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  not  late  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  matters,  it  does  not  matter 
to  me  when  I  get  home. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  made  a  very 
lengthy  and  detailed  statement  of  government 
policy  with  regard  to  the  public  service  of 
this  province. 

I  think  it  is  quite  proper  that  he  should 
do  so.  I  rather  regretted  that  such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  draw  the  short  straw  and  be  asked  to 
defend  the  very  antiquated  and  paternalistic 
personnel    policies    of    this    government. 

But  that  was  his  job  and  he  did  the  best 
he  could. 

I  will  not  raise  all  the  matters  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  raised  which  could 
be  discussed.  There  are  one  or  two  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested.  I  will  deal 
with  at  least  one  of  them,  and  I  will  see 
whether  I  can  get  on  to  the  other  or  not. 

The  matter  I  want  to  deal  with  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem,  and  that  is  the 
issue  of  collective  bargaining.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  many  of  the  other  problems  would 
be  solved  if  something  were  done  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  has  read  the  Trillium 
for   February? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  heard  all  about  this 
article.  I  heard  the  moth-eaten  old  arguments 
against  collective  bargaining  in  the  public 
service  that  have  been  shot  full  of  holes 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  right  here  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  now  they  come  up  again. 
I  am  sure  that,  if  people  wanted  to  pay  their 
taxes  in  $3  bills,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
would  object,  but  he  still  uses  that  type  of 


currency    in    presenting    arguments    against 
collective  bargaining  in  the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  who  publishes  the 
Trillium?  Does  the  hon.  member  know  who 
publishes  the  Trillium? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  who  publishes  the 
Trillium. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  the  article  right 
in    there.     A    very    excellent    article. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  the  people  who  publish 
the  Trillium  want  collective  bargaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  the  answer  right 
there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  published  an  article. 
They  publish  points  of  view  in  their  magazine, 
and  that  is  a  reasonable  thing.  But  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  trying  to  suggest  that 
the  civil  service  association  of  this  province 
does  not  want  collective  bargaining  rights? 
Is  he  trying  to  suggest  that  this  brief  they 
presented  to  him  in  February  of  1960  was 
all  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  that  they  did  not 
mean  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  did  not  get  that  until 
a  few  days  after  the  hon.   member  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
got  it  in  the  mail,  but  I  know  nothing  about 
how  it  was   distributed. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden;   I   state  that  I   got  it   in  the 

mail.  Are    the    hon.    gentlemen    over    there 

trying  to  say  that  I  am  telling  them  lies  on 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  but  I  saw  the  hon. 
member  wave  at  the  door- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  no  explanation.  When 
I  was  elected  to  office  in  this  province,  the 
civil  service  association  was  good  enough 
to  put  me  on  its  mailing  list.  I  receive  their 
magazine  and  I  receive  their  briefs  of  this 
kind.  I  am  happy  to  get  them  because  I  think 
they  are  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  pity 
the  government  would  not  read  them  once 
in  a  while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  a  complete  answer 
right  here  in  the  Trillium  to  what  the  hon. 
member  has  to  say  about  that  brief. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  answer  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  a  complete 
answer.  Read  it,  read  it  yourself,  read  it 
out  loud,   it  is  right  there. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  read  the  article  and 
I  listened  to  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  was  trying  to  tell  us— making  the 
words  of  that  article  his  own,  I  take  it. 

For  example,  we  get  the  ancient  argument 
to  the  effect  that  there  cannot  be  collective 
bargaining  in  the  public  service  because 
the  Crown  cannot  bind  itself,  it  cannot  enter 
into  agreements.  But  the  Crown  is  entering 
into  agreements  right  and  left  in  all  areas. 
It  is  quite  true  that  technically  they  are  not 
enforceable  against  the  Crown  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  but  the  Crown  can 
still  bargain  with  its  employees.  It  can 
accept  that  limitation  upon  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  all  that  he  is  doing  is  making 
a  political  speech,  that  is  all.  There  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  to  this  thing  at  all.  Bar- 
gaining in  the  civil  service  is  not  feasible, 
it  is  not  practicable,  and  the  arrangements  we 
have  here  in  Ontario  are  the  best  and  the 
most  effective  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Here  is  an  hon.  gentleman 
who  complains  about  political  speeches,  he  is 
going  against  known  facts  when  he  says  it 
cannot  happen,  because  it  does  happen  in 
some  jurisdictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Collective  bargaining?  Well 
it  happens,  for  example,  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  He  just  said  it  cannot  happen 
but  it  does  happen.  You  see,  in  this  instance 
as  in  so  many  cases,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  believes  is 
impossible   is   actually  happening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  in  the  same  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  political  patronage  is  per- 
mitted, which  is  not  permitted  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  an  absolutely  false 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  then  I  will  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  then,  that  when  he  was 
a  civil  servant  in  Saskatchewan,  he  was  put 
there  over  the  heads  of  other  old  servants 
in  Saskatchewan,  a  thing  they  would  not 
think  of  here.  He  went  out  and  engaged  in 
political  activities  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  is  legal  out  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  talks  about  patronage. 
I  am  telling  him  this,  that  nobody  knows 
more  about  patronage  than  himself. 


Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  illegal  here,  and 
you  do  not  approve  of  it.  It  is  not  illegal 
for  a  civil  servant  to  go  out  and  do  some 
party   recruiting.     Is    it? 

Mr.  Bryden;  Do  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  not  heard  the  last 
of  that  one  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  members  to  at  least 
control  their  interjections  so  that  the  member 
for  Woodbine  could  proceed  with  his  address. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  have  started  this 
particular  line  of  attack  because  they  have 
run  out  of  arguments.  So  they  have  decided 
to  attack  me  personally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Attack  him  personally, 
nonsense- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Apparently  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  was  intent  on  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  was  so  interested 
in  my  background  that  he  even  did  some 
snooping,  digging  away  to  see  if  he  could 
find  anything  that  he  might  be  able  to  smear 
me  with.    He  had  a  letter  there  he  said. 

Mr.  Thompson:    In  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say— he  is  not  here 
just  now  and  it  is  a  pity  I  cannot  say  it 
to  him— he  did  not  have  to  go  to  all  that 
trouble.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  tell  him 
anything  he  wants  to  know  about  my  back- 
ground- 
Mr.  Grossman:    Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —or  about  a  letter  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  from  some  disgruntled  old 
Liberal,  based  on  half-truths. 

Now  that  we  have  put  it  on  the  personal 
basis  of  me,  which  surely  is  irrelevant,  but 
now  that  it  is  on  that  basis,  I  am  quite  glad 
to  deal  with  that  to  get  it  cleared  out  of 
the  way  so  we  can  go  back  to  the  issue. 

I  will  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  willing  to 
stack  my  qualifications  for  any  position  I  ever 
held  anywhere  up  against  the  qualifications  of 
anybody  who  was  available  for  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    But  how  did  he  get 

it?   That  is  the  point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  my  vehement  hon.  friend  from  The 
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Department  of  Energy  Resources.  You  see 
these  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  want  any  answers, 
because  they  know  that  their  miserable  case 
will  be  demolished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  already  have  one. 
How  many  does  he  want  me  to  answer  at 
once?  We  might  as  well  have  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  may  take  a  little  time 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  supple- 
mentary questions. 

Before  I  went  to  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan in  the  year  1944,  I  was  employed 
in  The  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa.  I 
had  two  assignments.  One  was  as  secretary 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  advisory 
committee,  the  other  was  as  secretary  of  the 
labour  priorities  committee  of  the  national 
selective   service. 

When  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  was 
elected  in  1944,  they  decided  they  wanted 
to  set  up  a  Labour  Department.  They  did 
not  have  any.  These  people  whose  heads  I 
was  promoted  over  did  not  exist.  There  was 
no  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member 
know  Mr.  Douglas  before  he  went  out  there? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not.  I  had  never  met 
Mr.  Douglas  before  I  went  out  there.  The 
province  of  Saskatchewan  invited  me  to  go 
out  there  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Labour  Department.  There  was  none  in 
existence  at  the  time.  So  I  went,  and  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Department 
and  in  getting  labour  legislation— a  substan- 
tial volume  of  it,  very  progressive  legislation— 
on  the  statute  books  and  getting  it  into 
operation.  I  spent  4  or  5  years  on  that  task. 

And  I  may  say  that,  though  Saskatchewan 
has  progressed  beyond  the  legislation  that  I 
worked  on  out  there,  the  legislation  I  worked 
on  was  away  ahead  of  what  we  have  in  this 
province  right  now,  and  that  was  roughly 
15  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  about  the  com- 
panies he  organized  that  went  broke? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  organize  any  com- 
panies; I  was  in  the  Labour  Department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  Moose  Jaw  trades 
and  labour  council  protest  the  hon.  member's 
appointment  over  their  heads? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  did  not.  They  did 
not  at  any  time.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  write  to  the  Moose 


Jaw  trades  and  labour  council  and  ask  them 
what  they  thought  about  my  activities  out 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  they  protest  the 
employment  of  the  hon.   member's  wife? 

Mr.  Bryden:    They  did  not. 

And  I  continued  in  that  province  for  4 
or  5  years  until  I  had,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, completed  the  assignment  I  had 
undertaken. 

For  a  variety  of  personal  reasons,  one  of 
them  being  the  illness  of  my  father,  I  decided 
to  come  back  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  was  in  Saskatchewan  for  a  matter  of  4  to  5 
years,  and  I  undertook  certain  assignments 
when  I  was  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
is  it  true  that,  when  he  was  Deputy  Minister 
or  a  civil  servant,  that  he  solicited  member- 
ships for  the  CCF  party  when  he  was  in  that 
capacity? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  hon.  members  will  just 
wait,  I  will  answer  these  questions. 

As  far  as  the  government  of  Saskatchewan 
is  concerned,  their  clearly  stated  policy,  both 
in  statute  and  in  policy  statements,  is  that 
political  activities  of  individuals  are  a  matter 
of  basic  civil  rights,  and  that  all  individuals- 
including  civil  servants— have  a  right  to 
engage   in  political   activities  if  they  see  fit. 

Now,  at  this  time  of  night,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  any  hon.  members  as  to  whether 
that  is  a  correct  policy  or  an  incorrect  policy. 
I  believe  it  is  a  correct  policy.  I  believe  that 
civil  servants  are  citizens  as  much  as  anybody 
else,  and  have  the  same  rights. 

However,  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  am 
right  or  not.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  a  clearly  enunciated,  well-known  policy 
of  the  government  of  Saskatchewan,  enunci- 
ated from  the  very  first  day  they  were  in 
office,  and  people  have  engaged  in  political 
activities  for  any  party  they  wanted  to.  I 
admit  that  in  my  day— I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  now— in  my  day  none  of  them 
engaged  in  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  because  in  those  days  you 
could  not  find  anybody  in  Saskatchewan  who 
would  admit  to  being  a  Conservative. 

Mr.  Grossman:  His  party  complained  about 
people  engaging  in  politics  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  did  no  such  thing.  I  did 
not.    It  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion,  I  think  that 
the  member  for  Woodbine  has  answered  the 
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question  that  was  asked  him  some  time  ago, 
and  I  would  ask  now  if  you  would  return  to 
the  civil  service  commission. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no 
bones  about  the  fact  that  for  a  couple  of 
years,  when  I  was  in  Regina  as  an  officer  in 
the  government- 
Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  a 
number  of  pretty  dirty  charges  have  been 
made  about  me,  and  I  think  I  should  have  a 
chance  to  say  something  about  them.  No, 
no,  they  had  dirty  twists  in  them,  every  one 
of  them. 

I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  make  no  bones 
about  it,  I  would  be  glad  for  anybody  to 
know  it,  that,  for  two  years  at  least  I  was 
the  president  of  the  CCF  club  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  in  the  city  of  Regina.  Nobody 
can  ever  point  to  a  single  instance  where  I 
have  ever  suggested,  because  I  do  not  believe, 
that  public  servants  should  be  barred  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  on  behalf  of 
the  party  of  their  choice.  I  have  never 
suggested  that  in  my  life. 

What  I  have  objected  to— and  now  that  we 
have  to  get  into  it,  I  am  going  to  object  to 
it  again— I  object  strenuously  to  this  system 
we  have  in  Ontario  where  people  cannot 
get  appointed  to  at  least  certain  categories 
of  employment  in  the  public  service  without 
having  a  letter  from  their  MPP.  Now  that 
is  a  vicious  system. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Who  wrote  the  letter? 

Mr.  Bryden:   It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Under  your  philosophy  that 
could  be  interpreted  to  prove  that  they  are 
Conservatives,  because  under  your  philosophy 
the  socialist  Saskatchewan  co-ordinates  serv- 
ices- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Now  there  is  a  twisted,  mixed 
up  piece  of  reasoning.  Under  my  philosophy, 
and  under  the  philosophy  that  is  in  effect  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  people  are 
appointed  to  the  public  service  strictly  on 
their  merit,  without  any  consideration  of 
political  activity.  There  is  no  system,  such 
as  we  have  here,  of  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  a  laugh,  it  is  a  fact, 
but  in  this  province  it  is  not  a  fact.  What  is 
the  point  of  requiring  these  people  to  solicit 
letters  from  their  MPP's— 

Mr.  Grossman:  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  A  question,  would  the 
hon.  member  permit  a  question?  Would  the 
hon.  member  have  us  believe  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
who  could  have  qualified  for  his  job? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  told  the  circumstances 
before.     That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  saying  whether  there 
were  or  were  not.  I  am  saying  they  had  no 
people  with  any  experience  in  that  field, 
because  they  had  had  no  Labour  Department 
in  the  past.  This  was  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural province  at  that  time. 

I  said  that  I  am  ready  to  stack  my  qualifi- 
cations for  that  job,  or  any  other  job,  up 
against  the  qualifications  of  anybody  who 
might  have  been  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  a  CCF  govern- 
ment and  he  was  a  CCF  party  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:   But  I  was  not  a  CCF  party 
member,  so  what  is  the  hon.  Minister  talking 
about?      I   was   an   employee   of  the  federal 
government- 
Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —I  was  an  employee  of  the 
federal  government  where  it  was  illegal  to 
be  a  member  of  any  political  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Did  he  join  it  in  Regina 
as  soon  as  he  got  there? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  joined  some  time  after  I 
got  there  because  I  was  convinced  that  they 
were  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  whether,  in  1948,  it  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  to 
employ  only  known  Socialists  in  key  govern- 
ment positions? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  know 
they  had  quite  a  lot  of  people  who  were  not 
Socialists  in  key  government  positions.  They 
certainly  had  lots  at  work  in  key  govern- 
ment positions  at  that  time. 

Mr.    Grossman:    Well    now,    for    the    hon. 
member's  information- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  these  the  estimates  of  The 
Provincial  Treasurer's  Department  we  are  on 
now? 
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Mr.  Grossman:  They  were  until— we  are 
talking   about   civil   servants. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  we  going  to  sit  here  till 
after  midnight,  till  April  Fool's  Day?  What 
is  the  idea? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order.  I  asked:  Is  this  the  esti- 
mates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  I  think  this  is  the 
third  time  that  I  have  asked  that  we  get  back 
to  this  vote  on  the  civil  service  commission. 
Has  the  member  for  Woodbine  answered 
the  question  of  the  member  for  St.  Andrew? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  willing  to  put  this 
in  the  records  straight,  that  I  think  we  should 
discuss  the  estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you 
made  your  ruling,  or  is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister going  to  have  the  last  word? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  tell  the  member— 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    I    am    asking    the    hon. 

member  a  question.     I  point  out  this,  what 

raises  this  matter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  made 

your  ruling  that  this  question  is  ended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  just  find  out, 
because  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  last  word 
in.     Mr.  Chairman,  you  made  your  ruling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  answer  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you 
make  up  your  ruling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —and  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing  that— 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  but  he 
raised  a  question,  and  I  point  out  that  what 
raises  this  is  the  sickening  repetition  about 
patronage  and  political  activity  that  we  get 
from  this  group  over  there,  when  they  are 
the  greatest  experts  in  the  world.  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is 
the  greatest  example  of  political  patronage 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  the  statement  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister  has   just   made   demonstrates 


the  poverty  of  government  policy.     He  has 
nothing  to  say  but  to  launch  attacks  on  me. 

Now  actually  what  I  was  dealing  with 
was  the  question  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  raised  all  of  this 
matter  on  his  own.  He  does  not  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on  in  this  underhand  case,  this 
attack  he  wants  to  make  on  me,  this  typical 
smear  campaign  of  his.  He  has  not  got  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  He  raised  it,  he  was  bothered 
enough  about  it.  I  did  not  raise  this.  He 
is  the  one  who  raised  it;  he  is  not  man 
enough  to  deal  with  the  issue,  he  has  to  try 
and  turn  it  off  on  personalities. 

However,  now  that  he  raised  the  matter 
of  patronage— I  was  not  dealing  with  that 
either,  Mr.  Chairman— but  now  that  it  is  up, 
I  am  going  to  complete  the  issue. 

As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  if 
they  want  to  start  their  old  policy  of  diversion, 
that  is  fine,  but  we  will  get  the  discussion 
over  more  quickly  if  they  just  stay  with  the 
issues  of  this  province  and  what  is  going 
on   here. 

What  is  going  on  here  has  been  protested 
against  time  after  time  by  the  civil  servants 
of  this  province.  It  is  a  policy  of  bringing 
the    politicians    into    appointments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has 
plenty  of  experience. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  had  absolutely  none. 
In  the  department  I  administered  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  the  appointments 
were  made  by  the  public  service  commission. 

Mr.  Grossman:  How  many  of  those  people 
were  not  Socialists? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  had  right  within  my  own 
department  a  man  who  actively  campaigned 
on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  in  the  1948  election 
campaign. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  against  the  policy 
of  the  Saskatchewan  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:   No. 

Mr.   Grossman:    It   was,   absolutely. 

Interjections   by    hon.    members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 
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Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine.    I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Is  it  possible  for  him  to  get  off  his  present 
subject  and  to  get  down  to  the  subject  we 
wish  to  discuss  here  this  evening  on  this 
present  estimate?  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  he  asking  me  to  give  up  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  am  asking  Mr.  Chairman. 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  am  not  interested  in  any- 
thing except  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
doing    here. 

Mr.  Bryden:    Sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  that  the  member  has 
asked  the  question,  I  would  advise  the  mem- 
ber he  does  not  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  hardly  call  that 
a  question,  but  I  would  merely  indicate  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  cannot  please  everybody. 
The  hon.  gentlemen  over  there  seem  very 
interested  in  these  matters  because  they  were 
the  ones  who  were  raising  them. 

I  am  sorry  if  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  found  it  boring,  but  it  was  they  who 
raised  the  matters. 

I  will  now  try  to  deal  with  something  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  member,  if 
the  other  hon.  members  over  there  will  stay 
quiet  for  5  minutes  and  let  me  complete 
what  I  was  going  to  say  on  this  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  people  by  letter  of  the 
local  MPP.  I  raised  this  matter  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Now  I  am  going  to  rule 
any  other  discussion  of  this  matter  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  is  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
had  enough  on  this  matter.  I  think  that 
there  is  something  else  that  you  would 
rather  discuss,  that  you  were  speaking  about 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  want  to  deal  with  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  deal  with  this,  too. 
And  I  submit  it  is  foursquare,  100  per  cent., 
in  this  estimate. 

I  raised  this  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
I  am  quite  happy  to  say  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,    with    the    assistance    of    a    couple 


of  newspapers  that  reported  only  part  of 
what  was  said,  scored  a  debating  point  over 
me— at  least  in  certain  newspapers— and  I 
can  congratulate  him  on  having  done  so. 
However,  the  fact  that  he  scored  a  debating 
point  over  me  does  not  make  wrong  into 
right,  and  it  is  a  wrong  system. 

Mr.  Grossman:   And  he  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  what  the  civil  service  association  said  in 
a  memorandum  to  the  government  dated 
January,  1960.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  got  this  one  or  not,  but 
I  got  it.  They  sent  it  to  me  in  the  mail. 
It   says: 

Your  government  will  be  aware  of  the 
very  great  concern  expressed  by  our 
delegation  at  our  annual  meeting  last 
November  in  the  area  of  appointments 
and  promotions. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  government  specific 
instances  of  what  we  can  only  refer  to 
as  irregular  methods  of  appointment  and 
promotion. 

We  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  government,  and  the  province 
generally,  to  institute  the  suggestions  of 
the  association  for  the  proper  advertising 
of  vacant  positions  in  the  service,  and  the 
filling  of  vacancies  by  proper  selection 
and    placement    methods. 

Only  by  adherence  to  clear-cut  and 
effective  regulation  can  the  province  be 
assured  of  any  adequately  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  at  the  same  time  fully  utilize 
the  available  talent  in  the  service. 

Now,  my  great  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  this  government  apparently  is  totally 
unwilling  to   give  consideration— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
hon.  member  listen  to  what  I  said? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  listened  to  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  said,  and  I  also  have 
read    what    the    civil    servants    said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Why  should  the  hon. 
member  say  that  we  are  unwilling  to  con- 
sider that  when  we  are  doing  what  we  are 
doing  now?  We  will  get  along  with  the  civil 
service  and  the  civil  service  will  get  along 
with  us.  And  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  he  is  no  help  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No  help  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  trying  to  misrepre- 
sent   the    facts— 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  been  reading  directly 
from  their  brief,  and  I  have  on  previous 
occasions  read  from  their  magazine,  and  the 
government  can  talk  all  they  like.  But  every 
time  this  issue  is  raised,  one  can  tell  by  their 
reaction  how   sensitive   they   are   about   it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sit  down,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have   the— 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order,   order. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  members  again  if 
they  would  let  the  member  for  Woodbine 
complete  his  remarks. 

I  would  say  this.  I  remember  quite  well 
hearing  a  45-minute  or  an  hour  debate  on  this 
particular  subject  during  the  budget  debate, 
and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  repetitious  argu- 
ment on  this  thing.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
member  perhaps  finish  this  up  shortly  and 
have  whatever  remarks  he  would  like  to  make 
finished. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  in  deference  to  your 
wishes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  let  it  go  at 
that  for  the  present. 

I  would  merely  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  hon.  gentlemen  who 
proclaimed  so  loudly  their  belief  in  free 
speech  this  afternoon,  want  to  howl  down  a 
man  who  is  attacking  them  in  the  spot 
where  it  hurts.  It  hurts  because  they  know 
how  wrong  they  are.  Their  belief  in  free 
speech  is  to  howl  a  man  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  biggest  example  of 
political  patronage  in  this  House  is  the  hon. 
member  himself.  Both  he  and  his  wife  got 
into    it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  my  wife  is  being  dragged 
into  it.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  only  this:  My  wife  can  speak  for  herself 
and  her  qualifications  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. She  is  at  the  present  time  the 
statistician  for  the  Canadian  tax  foundation, 
which  these  hon.  gentlemen  are  so  anxious  to 
quote,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  like  to  suggest  she 
got  her  job  by  political  patronage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
certainly  getting  to  the  lowest  possible  level 
when  he  tries  to  smear  my  wife  in  order  to 


attack  me.  That  is  getting  below  even  his 
regular  level.  And  she  is  not  even  here  to 
say  anything.  He  is  certainly  at  the  lowest 
point  now. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  get  back 
to  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
I  had  been  dealing  with,  I  will  try  to  make 
it  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  was  trying  to  say  that  there  are  some 
hoary  old  arguments  on  this  question,  none 
of  which  holds  any  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  call  this  a  hoary 
old  argument?     I— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes.  These  hoary  old  argu- 
ments are  disproved  by  facts.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  this  is  impossible,  but  it 
has  happened.  He  used  to  say  hospital 
insurance  was  impossible,  but  it  happened 
years  ago  in  Saskatchewan,  and  it  came  about 
that  it  even  happened  here.  Collective  bar- 
gaining of  the  civil  service  will  happen  in 
time,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  this 
government  because  they  are  always  at  the 
rear  of  every  parade. 

However,  I  will  not  take  time  to  once 
again  shoot  holes  through  those  arguments 
that  were  in  that  article.  I  made  notes  about 
them,  but  they  have  all  been  exploded  years 
ago,  so  at  this  time  of  night  I  will  not  bother 
with  them  any  more. 

I  just  want,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attention 
again  to  this  brief  from  the  civil  service 
association  dated  February,  1960.  I  take  it 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  trying  to 
imply  I  got  some  preferred  treatment  regard- 
ing this  brief,  but  I  certainly  did  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  notice  the  hon.  member 
had  it  before  I  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  he 
is  trying  to  cast  some  aspersions  on  the 
civil  service  association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  did  not  say  that,  I  am 
just  telling  the  hon.  member  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  does  he  bring  this 
matter  up,  unless  he  is  trying  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  somebody? 

I  got  it  through  the  mail.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  time  I  ever  met  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  association  was  when  they 
were  in  the  meeting  in  that  committee  room, 
when  we  were  talking  about  the  grievance 
board  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the 
only  time  I  met  them. 

Mr.  Grossman:  What  did  they  tell  him? 
Did  they-* 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  want  to  take  this  brief. 
It  is  a  very  recent  brief,  a  month  old.  There 
are  in  it  a  number  of  recommendations  which 
seem  very  reasonable,  and  do  not  bear  out 
the  contention  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer that  everything  is  fine  and  everybody  is 
happy. 

I  want  to  bring  attention  to  just  one  sugges- 
tion they  make  which  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "Negotiation,"  item  10,  in  a 
proposed  bill  that  they  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  government,  on  page  12 
of  this  brief. 

I  suggest  to  the  government  that  what  the 
civil  servants  are  proposing  there  is  perfectly 
fair  and  perfectly  reasonable,  and  quite 
possible  if  they  want  to  do  it. 

Now,  mind  you,  to  those  who  do  not  want 
to  act,  everything  is  impossible,  but  this  is 
quite  a  modest  proposal.  I  myself  would 
not  call  it  full  collective  bargaining,  but  it 
is  apparently  all  they  want.  There  it  is, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  suggestion  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  government. 

I  submit,  further,  that  if  this  were  imple- 
mented, a  great  many  other  grievances  and 
dissatisfactions  would  disappear,  because  this 
sort  of  thing  is  the  key  to  getting  rid  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Now,  one  final  matter  regarding  this  old 
suggestion  we  always  hear,  that  we  have  the 
greatest  system  in  the  world,  the  greatest 
this  and  the  greatest  that,  and  everybody  is 
happy.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  say  that  everybody  is  happy, 
but  the  association,  which  represents  the 
public  service  in  the  province,  does  not  say 
they  are  happy  at  all.  It  says  that  they  are 
discontented,  and  seriously  discontented,  on 
a  great  many  matters. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  time 
after  time,  they  have  gone  to  this  government 
asking  for  things  to  be  done,  and  the  next 
year  they  have  to  go  back  asking  for  the 
same  things  all  over  again. 

That  is  the  product  of  the  paternalistic 
attitude  that  the  government  takes  to  its 
public  servants.  It  is  unwilling  to  treat  them 
as  grown  men  and  women,  it  wants  to  keep 
them  in  the  old  cap-in-hand  situation  where 
they  have  to  come  begging,  and  then  if  they 
are  turned  down  they  have  to  come  begging 
again. 

With  all  the  fine  words  we  heard  from  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  that  is  the  essence 


of  the  government's  personnel  policy,  pater- 
nalistic.   They  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —to  be  in  a  cap-in-hand  posi- 
tion, instead  of  being  adults,  sitting  down 
with  adults,  working  out  problems  by  negotia- 
tion. That  is  essentially  what  they  themselves 
say. 

That,  I  submit,  is  the  situation,  and,  I 
submit,  that  the  government  should  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  section  of  this 
brief  to  which  I  called  attention. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  one 
thing.  I  have  been  elected  to  this  House, 
I  think  4  or  5  times  in  the  last  15  years  and 
I  represent  a  riding  that  has  probably  more 
civil  servants  residing  in  it,  able  to  vote  and 
voting  at  election  time,  than  perhaps  any 
riding  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  are 
certainly  comparing  very  favourably. 

I  just  want  to  say  that,  by  and  large,  the 
people  in  this  riding  of  mine  who  are  civil 
servants  do  not  subscribe  to  the  sort  of  talk 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has  been 
delivering  here  tonight,  or  I  would  not  be 
here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  Is  he  implying 
that  the  civil  service  association  does  not 
represent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  implying  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  civil  service 
are  reasonably  content  and  are  not  dissatis- 
fied in  the  way  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting 
they  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  just  relying  on  what  the 
civil  service  association  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  I  would  perhaps  address 
my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  who  made  some  refer- 
ences. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  this  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  got  snared 
into  this  collective  bargaining  arrangement, 
I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Trillium,  too, 
so  that  he  may  read  it.  It  is  a  very  good 
article,  an  excellent  article  indeed. 

However,  we  might  as  well  make  this 
clear  and  plain  right  now.  We  have  no 
intention  of  changing  the  system  which  has 
been  worked  out  in  this  province  and  which 
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is  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
systems  anywhere,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  changing  the  system. 

There  is  a  complete  answer.  Civil  servants 
do  have  rights. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  civil  servants  deny 
it  officially. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Collective  bargaining, 
strikes,  arbitrations,  are  all  referred  to  there. 
We  have  gone  over  this  endless  times,  and 
our  job  is  to  provide  the  alternative  for  a 
civil  service.  We  have  done  that,  and  I 
would  say  this  without  fear  of  challenge, 
that  no  civil  service  in  Canada— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  employer  of  labour  of  any  com- 
parable proportions— has  such  a  successful 
record  as  we  have  here,  the  largest  employers 
of  labour  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt.  He  says  that  the  civil  service 
sends  briefs  to  us  in  which  they  complain 
about  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  this  government  it 
is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  every  employee 
association  does  the  same  thing,  and  every 
association  that  comes  to  us,  whether  it 
be  the  mayors  or  reeves  or  some  educational 
association,  or  any  other  suppliants  to  us,  they 
always  ask  for  something  more.  Of  course 
they  do. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  have  been  asking 
for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  that  is 
always  the  case.  The  point  that  raises  the 
questions  that  were  thrown  at  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine,  here  tonight,  is  the  sheer 
hypocrisy  of  this  situation.  He  is  coming 
down  here  like  a  little  preacher  and  telling 
us  what  evil  people  we  are,  and  pointing 
down  after  the  fashion  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  not  a  party,  they  do  not 
even  have  a  name,  they  come  here  and  they 
have  a  "kindly  call  me  God"  attitude,  and 
they  turn  up  their  noses  at  everything  that 
the  old  parties  and  the  government  do  in  this 
province. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  he  is 
one  of  these  people  who  flit  around  this 
province  and  talk  about  patronage  and  try 
to  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  nobody  in  this 
country  of  Canada  got  into  his  neck  in 
patronage  and  political  doings  quicker  than 
he  did  himself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  rising  on  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  raising  a  point  of  privi- 
lege. Am  I  entitled  to,  or  are  the  rules  of 
this  House  to  be  abrogated?  Are  the  rules 
of  this  House  abrogated,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
this  man  over  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
may  state  his  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  state  my  point  of  privilege 
on  this  wild,  unfounded  charge  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  I  have  never  been 
involved  in  any  patronage  anywhere  in  my 
life.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  he  wants 
to  twist  or  distort  the  facts  in  order  to  evade 
issues,  what  he  has  said  is  an  absolute, 
outright  lie  and  he  knows  it. 

An  hon.  member:  He  became  involved- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  no  such  thing. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  talks 
about  patronage,  and  he  talks  about  con- 
nections of  political  parties,  and  he  is 
reported  in  the  Regina  Leader-Post  as  saying 
it  is  true  he  has  gone  out  but  he  has  done 
it  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  there  was  full  and  complete 
explanation  of  that  given.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  so  lacking  in  argument  that  he 
has  to  drag  it  up  all  over  again,  even  though 
it  was  fully  explained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  were  some  headlines  in  the  papers, 
the  Toronto  Telegram  here  of  November  14 
last,  and  there  was  talk  about  this  same 
thing,   political  patronage. 

There  happened  to  be  a  convention  in  the 
city  at  that  time,  and  the  Telegram  inter- 
viewed Robert  Russell  of  Mimico,  C.  O.  Jones 
of  Toronto,  all  civil  service  men  here  at  the 
convention,  James  VanDusen  of  Kingston, 
Robert  Elliott  of  Brockville,  Vivian  LePage  of 
Cochrane,  Gerald  G.  Bates  of  North  Bay, 
D.  J.  Argent  of  Dryden,  Arthur  Bates  of 
North  Bay,  and  others,  and  when  they  were 
interviewed  every  one  of  them  said  that  they 
had  obtained  their  jobs  on  merit,  experience 
and  qualification. 

We  receive  the  civil  service  association 
when  their  representatives  come  to  us  on  their 
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visitations  and  with  their  annual  briefs,  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  almost  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  seen  them  very  many  times 
over  the  last  year. 

Does  the  hon.  member  think  they  come  to 
me  and  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
say,  "Now,  thank  you  very  much,  it  is  lovely 
of  you,  you  are  awfully  nice  people"?  They 
are  an  employees'  association  and  they  come 
to  us  and  they  ask  us  for  things  that  they 
want  to  get  just  like  any  other  employees' 
association. 

Did  the  hon.  member  ever  hear  of  a  trade 
union  that  went  to  the  employer  and  thanked 
him  and  said:  "Now,  we  want  nothing  else, 
we  are  completely  satisfied,  there  is  nothing 
we  want,  everything  is  wonderful"?  Did 
he  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  that?  Never 
in  his  life. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggest  that  their 
convention  was  only  a  put-on  show? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  do  not.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  listen,  he  would  hear  what 
I  am  saying. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  said  there  was  lots 
of  patronage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  talk  of  political 
patronage  and  the  Telegram  performed  the 
service  of  going  out  and  asking  8  or  10  of 
them  how  they  got  their  jobs,  and  they  said 
they  all  got  it  by  experience  and  merit  and 
qualifications. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Could  they  say  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  question?  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  please  explain  how  it  was  then  that 
they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
testing patronage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  but  when  they  were 
asked  about  it,  where  was  the  patronage? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  said  in  their  own  case 
there  was  none,  but  they  said  there  were  lots 
of  other  cases— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  With  our  service  here,  it 
is  just  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
said  tonight.  This  service  is  a  service  that 
is  being  built  up  to  serve  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  to  serve  whatever  government 
may  be  in  power.  If  there  was  a  change  of 
government  tomorrow,  the  civil  service,  high 
and  low  in  rank,  could  serve  the  government 


of  that  day  faithfully  and  properly,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

We  do  not  want  the  introduction  into  this 
province  of  the  system  that  would  be  intro- 
duced if  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  got 
in,  where  this  would  be  turned  into  a  recruit- 
ing camp  for  the  CCF  party.  If  anything 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  that,  if  anything 
could  be  worse  than  that,  I  cannot  imagine  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  rise  again  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  Unfortunately  I  have  to  rise  fre- 
quently on  this,  because  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister apparently  has  no  concern  for  truth  or 
decency. 

Mr.  Grossman:  You  fellows  can  dish  it  out 
but  you  cannot  take  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
his  charge  that  I— and  it  is  an  absolute  false- 
hood—that I  would  turn  any  government 
service  into  a  recruiting  office  for  anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  just  want  to  say  one  other 
thing  to  the  hon.  member,  just  to  show  the 
type  of  thing  that  he  would  import  into  the 
civil  service  of  this  province,  and  how  he 
would  destroy  government  and  the  efficiency 
of  government  in  this  province. 

The  provincial  CCF  convention  on  July 
24,  1948  in  Regina  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  government  to  carry  out  this,  that  its 
avowed  policy  of  employing  only  known 
Socialists    in    key    government    positions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  tell  the  whole  story?  The 
government  did  not  accept  the  convention's 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
repeat  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
said  earlier  in  part?    He  said  first  of  all: 

Let  us  examine  the  civil  service,  its 
rights  and  privileges  and  get  the  entire 
situation  in  perspective.  It  has  been 
established  by  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  such  things  as  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to 
strike,  compulsory  arbitration,  have,  as  a 
general  application,  no  place  in  the  civil 
service. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
that  is  not  an  accurate  statement.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  reference  to  the  Trillium— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  in  the  statement. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  frankly  at  this  late  hour  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  long  harangue  that  will  not 
help  either  ourselves  or  the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  can  finish  this  if  it 
takes  all  summer. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  Well  then,  I 
am  quite  prepared,  but  I  simply  say  that  I 
am  not  here  to  debate  this  basic  question  of 
patronage,  but  I  think  we  are  here  to  help 
the  civil  servants— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  a  great  subject  for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  keep 
away    from. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —the  basic  question  of 
the   civil   servants. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  simply 
this,  that  the  article  to  which  the  govern- 
ment made  reference  in  the  Trillium  simply 
does  not  support  the  contention— I  will  read 
it    to    you,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Now,  this  in  part— if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  would  keep  his  blood  pressure 
below  the  boiling  point: 

The  question  of  the  right  of  civil  ser- 
vants to  form  an  association  is  not  a 
difficult  one.  Their  organization  for  mutual 
assistance  is  a  fact  which  is  recognized 
in  official  pronouncements  and  is  just  as 
fundamental  a  right  as  citizenship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  recognized  here,  sir. 
It  is  recognized  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  think  of  the 
significance  of  what  they  are  saying.  The  two 
major  civil  service  staff  associations  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Canadian  scene 
before    1910. 

The  present  position  is  clear. 

One,  civil  servants  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  that  this  right  has  never  been 
denied.  That  is  the  specific  statement— in 
that  reference. 

The  question  of  collective  bargaining  with 
its  implications  of  reciprocal  commitment  is 
a  good  deal  more  difficult  than  that  of 
organization.  However,  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  semantic  rather  than  practical. 
If  collective  bargaining  implies  the  legal 
equality  of  parties  with  respect  to  the  process 
of  negotiation,  then  clearly  it  cannot  apply 
when  the  state  is  one  of  the  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  that  is  right, 
he  agrees  with  that.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  been  running  around 
advocating    collective    bargaining- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gets  so 
excited.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  conclusive 
of  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  should  not 
have    collective    bargaining    rights. 

It  is  simply  this  as  I  understand  that,  and 
I  have  taken  the  time,  as  I  am  sure  many  hon. 
members  of  the  House  have,  to  talk  to  out- 
standing people,  not  labour  relations  men,  or 
civil  servants  in  government,  but  men  who 
are    interested    in    this    problem. 

This  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  problem 
that  is  common  to  teachers,  it  is  common 
to  many  organizations  that,  in  their  normal 
connotation,  are  not  likely  to  be  affiliated 
with  trade  union  affiliates  as  such. 

But  the  simple  proposition  goes  back  to 
what  we  were  talking  about  this  afternoon. 
Civil  servants  have  a  right  to  organize,  they 
have  a  right  to  select  representatives  to 
bargain  on  behalf  of  all.  Now  that  is  all 
that    collective    bargaining    means. 

I  recognize  that,  in  the  common  good,  it 
may  be  that  they  should  not  strike,  it  may 
be  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  But  the  simple 
fact  is  that  we  must  recognize  the  right 
that  they  have  to  organize,  and  select  from 
among  themselves  their  agents  to  deal  with 
the  government.  It  is  the  obligation  of  this 
government  in  the  common  good  to  substitute 
for  the  normal  right  to  strike— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —substitute  for  the 
normal  right  to  strike  and  for  arbitration, 
substitutes  that  will  give  them  the  economic 
protection   they   need   to   protect  themselves. 

Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  argue 
any  longer  tonight.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
the  argument  that  the  government  makes 
that  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to  strike 
and  compulsory  arbitration  have,  as  a  matter 
of  general  application,  no  place  in  the  civil 
service,  is  fallacious,  if  they  conclude  that 
they  are  not  going  to  recognize  the  simple 
fact  that  they  have  to  substitute,  for  those 
things,  something  that  gives  the  civil  servants 
the  economic  power  which  they  do  not  have 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  submission,  and 
I  suggest  that,  until  the  government  substi- 
tutes something  for  the  fact,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  talking  most  of  the  time 
while  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was 
speaking.    Those  hon.  members  were  talking. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  certainly  was  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  were  to  sit  down  and  read  what 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said,  his  words 
cover    this    entirely. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    I   have   read   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   It  covers  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  any  longer,  because  the  simple 
fact  is  that  I  have  made  my  point,  I  have 
read  this,  I  disagree  with  it  in  principle  in 
the  reference  to  which  I  have  made. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  there 
are  many  intelligent  people  who  have  given 
more  thought  to  this  matter  than  the  hon. 
members  opposite,  many  community  leaders 
who  feel  just  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  the 
government  does  not  effectively  understand, 
when  it  eliminates  the  right  to  strike  and 
compulsory  arbitration,  that  it  must  sub- 
stitute in  its  stead  an  economic  power  that 
will  give  these  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Read  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  said,  which  covers  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  page  2,  paragraph  2. 
Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  read 
that?     It  is  exactly  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  has  he  sub- 
stituted? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  that  is  not  what  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said.  One  thing 
at  a  time.  He  said  the  article  did  not  bear 
out  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said, 
and  the  article  does  bear  out  what  the  hon. 
Provincial   Treasurer   said. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  whole  thing  is 
exactly  the  quotation  that  I  have  given. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Precisely,  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  says  the  article  does 
not  bear  out  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer said. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  cannot  understand  what  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  is  saying.  Page  2  is 
nothing  more  than  the  exact  quotation  to 
which  I  made  reference. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  never  settle 
this  tonight,  but  in  principle  I  suggest  that 
the  government  has  not  acknowledged  the 
very  elementary  proposition  that  these  people 


in  principle  have  the  right  to  strike  and  the 
right  to  arbitration,  but  in  the  common  good 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  that  they  should 
exercise  those  rights,  and  because  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable,  the  government  has  the 
obligation  of  substituting  for  those  normal 
human  rights,  a  right  that  will  assure  eco- 
nomic power. 

Now,  what  do  they  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  might  read  the  third 
page  of  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
said.     He  says  this: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  strike  and  other  things  I  have 
mentioned  do  not  apply  is  the  reason  that 
alternative  arrangements  and  methods 
should  be  worked  out. 

That  is  what  it  says. 

These  are  required  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  individual  civil  servant  to  have  a 
voice  in  his  affairs,  and  to  insure  justice 
and  understanding  which  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  have  a  public  service  of  high  morale 
and  ability. 

Now  it  goes  on  and  I  want  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  take  this  home  and 
read  it: 

The  first  question  therefore  to  be 
answered  is,  what  are  the  alternatives  pro- 
vided here  in  Ontario  for  the  things  I  have 
mentioned? 

Take  that  home  over  the  weekend  and 
read  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  How  many  grievances 
have  been  presented  to  the  new  board— the 
new  set-up— since  it  has  been  operating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  board  was  constituted 
late  in  the  former  calendar  year.  They  have 
held  one  hearing,  there  were  two  grievances, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  others  that  will 
be  heard  when  they  have  been  processed  in 
our  regular  way. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  been  waiting  an  hour  and 
an  half  while  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
his  cohorts  have  carried  on  a  running  battle 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  will  give  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  a  real  run  if  he 
wants  it. 
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Mr.  Troy:  And  I  heard  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister say  a  few  moments  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Leave  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Troy:  Preamble?  What  is  he  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Shall  the  preamble  carry? 

Mr.  Troy:  Preamble.  What  is  he  talking 
about? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  all 
was  well  with  the  civil  service,  and  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  we  have  no  change. 
Why  then  are  they  conducting  a  survey  in 
the  civil  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  was  a  matter  of 
classification  of  civil  servants  which  they 
had  asked  for,  and  which  we  are  doing.  We 
are  not  having  difficulty  with  the  civil 
servants. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  say  they  were  having 
difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  These  are  some  of  the 
imaginary  things  that  our  hon.  friends  think. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  is  still  conducting  a  survey  in 
regard  to  the  salary  and  the  structure  of  the 
civil  service- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  broad  study  of 
the  efficiency  and  salary  structure  of  the 
Ontario  civil  service  has  been  started,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  announced  tonight. 
He  told  the  Legislature  that  a  certain  forum 
will  study  the  salary  structure.  Certainly 
there  must  be  indicated  some  change  that 
affects  salaries. 

Also  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  a  moment 
ago  that  Mr.  Art  Bates,  of  North  Bay, 
quoted  by  the  Telegram  said  that  there  was 
no  patronage  when  he  got  his  job.  Certainly 
there  was  not  any  patronage,  because  he  got 
the  job  because  of  the  privilege  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  gave  him,  because 
he  was  a  veteran.  That  is  why  he  got  his 
job.  There  is  no  patronage  in  that,  and 
Mr.    Bates   certainly   answered   correctly. 

But  also  Mr.  Arthur  Bates  was  reported 
in  the  Canadian  Press  as  saying  that  there 
was  patronage,  in  other  things,  but  not 
concerning  Mr.  Arthur  Bates  himself. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Patronage  for  the  other  guy. 


Mr.  Troy:  That  is  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  read,  that  the  Telegram  had  quoted 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  said  that  some 
of  these  things  were  by  disgruntled  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Name  us  one  case  of 
patronage.    He  cannot  name  one. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why,  of  course  he  does 
not,  he  cannot  name  one. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  of  any  personally. 
If  I  did  I  would  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
know.  But  he  quoted  Mr.  Arthur  Bates  of 
North  Bay  as  saying  that  he  did  not  get 
his  job  by  patronage.  I  agree  that  he  did  not 
since  he  got  the  job  because  of  the  privilege 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  granted  to 
veterans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  Now  let 
me  help  him  out  with  some  of  his  problems. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  was  some  mention,  too, 
of  casuals  and  temporary  employees  and 
again  I  understood  from  both  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  all  was  "hunky-dory."  But  I 
got  a  telegram  when  the  casual  employees 
of  The  Department  of  Highways,  in  dis- 
trict 13,  were  excluded  from  the  increases 
that  were  retroactive  to  October,  and  they 
certainly  complained  about  that.  They  did 
not  hold  up  their  hands  and  thank  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  They  complained  about  that, 
because  they  did  not  get  their  increase  until 
I  think  December— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  those  men 
were  on  an  hourly  rate,  that  the  increase  was 
made  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  made.  There 
was  a  very  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  department  to  have  that  increase  come 
into  effect  for  the  casual  employees  just  as 
soon  as  it  could  possibly  be  done. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  chain  of  communications,  because 
they  understood  that  they  were  going  to  get 
it,  and  they  sent  me  a  wire  complaining 
about  it.  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  and  he  wrote  back, 
saying  it  was  beyond  his  power— that  the 
Treasury  board   said  "no." 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  should 
have  sent  a  wire,  he  should  not  have  written. 
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Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  have  my  cheque  at 
the  time,  so  I  could  not  send  a  wire. 

Vote  2306  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs   to  report  that  it  has   come 


to    certain    resolutions    and    asks    for    leave 
to   sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  may  I  say  that  tomorrow  we  will 
engage,  sir,  in  the  budget  debate,  which  I 
think  is  a  peaceful  way  to  end  this  week. 
With  that,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.35  of  the 
clock,  a.m. 
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10  o'clock  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  concerning  the  sittings  of  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  motion  which  I 
think  would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  hon. 
members. 

I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 
That  in  the  coming  week,  this  House  will 
meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  inclusive,  and  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  on  Friday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  matter  of  great 
historic  significance  and  public  importance. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
legislators.  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  it  is  not 
only  an  obvious  public  opportunity  to  draw 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  a  real 
personal  pleasure.  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant  has,  as  you  know,  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished career  in  this  historic  Legislature. 
He  has  been  an  hon.  member  for  longer  than 
any  other  sitting  hon.  member  and,  I  pre- 
sume, longer  than  any  other  legislator  and 
member  in  the  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Included  in  that  long  service,  he  has  filled 
many  important  posts  in  the  province,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  Premier 
of  the  province. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  a  very  trusted  advisor  and  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  many  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature.  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  personally,  and 
is  a  man  on  whom  I  have  leaned  very 
heavily.  And  I  cannot  speak  too  simply  and 
warmly  of  the  affection  that  I  personally 
have  for  the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  the 
help  that  he  has  been  to  our  party  and 
myself  during  these  past  few  years,  and  the 
great  service  that  he  has  rendered  to  this 
Legislature  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  occasions  when  few 
words  are  more  eloquent  than  many.  I 
simply  draw  this  to  your  attention.  We  all 
know  the  hon.  member  for  Brant.  We  know 
him  for  the  man  that  he  is.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  this  occasion  to  draw  to  his  attention 
our  affection  and  our  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  in 
reminding  this  House  that  today  is  the  birth- 
day of  our  very  dear  hon.  friend,  Harry 
Nixon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hasten  to 
join  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  his  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  who  has  now  become 
an  institution  of  these  buildings— an  institu- 
tion himself.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  long 
span  of  41  years,  since  1919,  seems  to  be  an 
unbelievable  length  of  time  and,  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  said,  is  unparalleled 
in  this  House.  He  has  been  a  fine  legislator, 
a  fine  public  servant,  a  great  gentleman  and 
a  good  friend. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  say  that  it  is  typical  of 
Harry  Nixon  that  he  thinks  of  others  and  he 
does  these  things.  This  morning  my  wife  and 
I  received  a  remembrance  from  his  wife  and 
himself  in  the  form  of  the  first  run  of  maple 
syrup  from  the  historic  riding  of  the  county 
of  Brant.  It  was  a  very  wonderful  thing 
indeed  to  do,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  man, 
and  we  appreciate  that  very,  very  much. 

Now,  sir,  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to 
remember  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  on  this 
occasion  of  his  birthday.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  find  a  remembrance  to  give  an  hon.  gentle- 
man like  him  which  is  suitable  to  the 
occasion.     I  would  say  to  him  that  Bill  No. 
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60  has  not  yet  been  given  Royal  assent,  so 
the  things  we  might  think  of  would  not  be 
legal  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  did  think  of  this,  sir.  I  was  interested 
in  the  remarks  he  made  here  the  other  day 
about  the  Indian  reservation  in  Brant  county, 
about  the  roads  there. 

Now,  sir,  I  use  the  word  "reservation," 
but  I  would  say  to  my  fellow  chieftain  that 
I  do  not  like  the  word  reservation,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  wish  some  other  name  could 
be  found.  After  all,  we  do  not,  in  this 
country,  want  to  give  the  feeling  or  attitude 
that  confines  our  Indian  citizens  in  reserva- 
tions. That  is  their  home,  that  is  their  castle, 
and  it  ought  to  be  so  dignified,  and  it  ought 
to  be  so  referred  to  in  the  statutes  of  this 
country.  I  would  abolish  that  word  and  put 
in  a  word  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  these  great  people. 

However,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  mutual 
friend  of  ours,  Elliot  Moses.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has,  I  think,  sir,  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
Following  the  request  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant,  I  telephoned  Ottawa,  and  I 
suggested  to  them  that  they  appoint  The 
Department  of  Highways  as  their  agent  to 
build  roads  and  the  bridges  for  which  these 
good  people  have  asked  and  then  we  would 
share  it,  as  the  costs  are  shared,  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

I  am  quite  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Moses 
said,  that  there  is  very  much  history,  there 
is  very  much  attraction,  on  that  reservation. 
One  of  the  places  that  would  be  marked— if 
the  project  were  carried  through— would  be 
the  home  and  the  birthplace  of  Pauline 
Johnston,  one  of  the  great  Indian  figures  in 
this  province  and  in  Canada. 

In  form  of  a  birthday  present  which  I  think 
would  suit  my  hon.  friend  better  than  any- 
thing, I  telephoned  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  (Mrs.  Fairclough). 
I  told  her  that  we  would  be  delighted  to  act 
as  the  agents  for  the  Indian  nations  there— 
because,  after  all,  we  do  not  do  anything 
over  their  heads,  and  incidentally,  as  agents 
for  their  minor  partners,  the  federal  govern- 
ment—in building  the  roads  and  doing  the 
things  that  are  necessary  there  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

If  funds  come  from  the  Indian  bands  and 
they  find  themselves  a  bit  restricted,  I  think 
we  could  get  the  Provincial  Auditor  to  not 
put  the  magnifying  glass  on  what  were  the 
actual  percentages,  and  to  give  these  good 
people  a  couple  of  good  roads  or  whatever 
is  required  through  that  historic  country. 

We  have  it  underway,  and  if  that  can  be 


arranged  then,  provided  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  will  wear  his  headgear  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  we  would  have  him  turn  the  first  sod 
when  that  comes. 

On  behalf  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  I  would  like  to  wish  him  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  and  may  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
himself  enjoy  very,  very  many  years  of  happy 
life  together.  May  they  further  contribute, 
as  they  have  always  contributed,  to  the 
welfare  of  this  great  province  and,  as  well, 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join,  on  behalf  of 
our  group  in  the  House,  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister in  their  warm  tribute  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

I  know  that  all  new  hon.  members  who 
have  come  into  this  House  have  learned  of 
Harry  Nixon  and  his  respected  position  in  the 
political  history  of  Ontario  before  they 
arrived,  and  after  they  get  here  they  discover 
that,  no  matter  what  party  they  belong  to,  he 
is  the  kind  of  person  whom  they  can 
approach,  for  he  becomes  a  personal  friend 
and  adviser  insofar  as  party  lines  permit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  what  we  have  learned  this 
morning  that  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
has  acquired  some  real  wisdom  down  through 
the  40  years,  because  now  we  learn  that,  at 
this  stage  in  the  session,  he  has  been  indulging 
in  an  effort  to  sweeten  up  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  by  sending  over  some  maple  sugar. 
I  think  maybe  that  is  a  most  appropriate 
thing. 

However,  without  going  on  at  any  greater 
length,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  and  on  behalf 
of  our  group  to  Mr.  Nixon  on  this,  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  completely  overwhelmed,  I  assure  you, 
sir.  I  happen  to  have  rather  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
here  at  the  moment,  and  to  be  perfectly  truth- 
ful I  must  say  I  could  not  verify  all  the 
statements  that  have  been  made.  But  in 
spite  of  that,  I  assure  you  it  has  been '  very 
pleasant  indeed  to  listen  to  them,  sir. 

These  mileposts  do  creep  up  on  one,  as 
I  was  born  in  1891  and  I  am  now  in  my 
seventieth  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  rather 
a  significant  year.  As  I  look  over  these  mile- 
posts,  as  I  say,  they  look  almost  like  a  picket 
fence  now. 
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Last  October  in  one  week  I  celebrated  45 
years  of  married  life,  and  40  years  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature.  So  one  must 
assume  that,  at  this  point,  I  may  be  over  the 
crest,  that  the  good  people  of  the  riding  of 
Brant,  before  another  41  years  pass  by,  may 
have  to  look  for  another  representative  for 
themselves  in  this  Legislature.  It  is  a  very 
sad  thing  to  contemplate,  but  one  cannot 
escape  altogether. 

Certainly  in  all  these  years  the  most 
wonderful  birthday  present  I  ever  had  was 
when  my  eldest  son  chose  to  honour  his  dad 
by  also  being  born  on  April  1.  Apart  from 
that,  I  have  never  had  to  complain  about 
people  forgetting  my  birthday. 

I  was  one  of  a  family  of  8,  and  I  never 
remember  any  fuss  being  made  over  any  of 
the  others.  But  it  was  sort  of  the  rule  in 
the  family  that  April  1  was  the  day  they 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  all  the  kids,  and 
as  we  always  had  unlimited  quantities  of 
maple  syrup  sitting  around,  it  was  the  day 
on  which  the  sugar-off  was  treated  to  all  the 
family  and  members  of  the  community,  partic- 
ularly my  school  mates,  so  that  every  April 
1,  I  find  myself  deluged  with  these  very 
fine  remembrances. 

I  do  not  know  whom  I  must  thank  for 
this  lovely  bouquet  of  roses,  but  certainly 
they  are  greatly  appreciated.  I  want  to  thank 
my  hon.  leader,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  group,  for  the 
very  fine  things  they  have  had  to  say. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  reference  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  my  good  friends 
of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Iroquois.  I  will  not 
refer  to  their  homeland  as  a  reservation  any 
more.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  that  basis,  and  I  am  certainly  looking 
forward  to  being  with  him  when  the  first 
sod  is  turned  on  the  road  that  is  to  be  built 
for  them  this  coming  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  for  the  very  kind 
expression  of  good  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  the  sample  package  of 
canned  peaches,  pears  and  plums  on  each 
hon.  member's  desk,  which  is  sent  to  the 
House  with  the  compliments  of  the  Ontario 
tender  fruit  growers  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, through  their  producer  marketing  board 
at  St.  Catharines. 

This  is  the  first  consumer  promotion  I  know 
of  under  a  growers'  marketing  board's  own 


brand  and  labels.  The  growers'  marketing 
board  has  sent  this  package  to  all  the  food 
editors  and  home  economists  in  Canada. 

The  promotion  results  from  a  survey  which 
indicated  that  some  Canadian  homemakers 
are  confused  about  our  Canadian-grown 
products.  The  information  given  on  the 
especially  designed  label  on  each  can  explains 
why  Canadian  fruit  grown  in  Ontario  orchards 
has  been  acclaimed,  in  taste  tests,  as  having 
the  finest  flavour  of  any  canned  fruit  in  the 
world. 

The  hon.  members  are  invited  to  conduct 
a  personal  test  over  the  weekend  in  their 
own  homes  of  these  samples  of  Ontario-grown 
fruit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts),  a  copy  of  which  I  submitted  through 
you  to  him. 

In  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  Pierre  Berton's  column  outlined  the 
manner  in  which  a  certain  company  called 
General  Merchandising  Distributors  of  Canada 
is  fleecing  members  of  the  public.  The 
column  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  a 
certain  Mr.  Smith  is  supplying  specific  details 
with  regard  to  this  company  to  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department.  My  questions  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  are  these: 

Has  this  certain  Mr.  Smith  supplied  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  with  the  relevant 
detailed  information,  and  will  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  indicate  whether  his  depart- 
ment will  investigate  this  matter? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  to  listen  to  me  until  I  finish. 
If  I  happen  to  be  a  little  caustic  en  route, 
it  is  only  part  of  the  explanation. 

This  matter  is  under  investigation  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  been,  long  before  this 
column  appeared. 

In  good  police  operations,  a  good  deal 
of  investigation  is  required,  particularly  in 
transactions  such  as  outlined  in  this  particular 
article.  In  case  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that, 
as  a  spokesman  for  a  well-known  columnist, 
thrusting  questions  of  this  sort,  hot  off  the 
press,  contributes  very  much  to  running  down 
criminals,  I  want  to  caution  that,  while  the 
searchlight  of  inquiry  through  columns— such 
as  has  been  mentioned— can  serve  a  very  use- 
ful purpose,  yet  on  the  other  hand  if  they  are 
followed  up  by  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  too 
great  a  degree,  or  to  an  embarrassing  degree, 
they  can  succeed  perhaps  in  running  people 
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to  cover  rather  than  leading  them,  if  they 
should  go  there,  to  jail. 

There  have  been  two  prosecutions  on  this 
type  of  operation,  a  conviction  at  Kitchener 
which  perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  know  about,  followed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal,  which  appeal 
was  dismissed  on  February  24  this  year.  On 
March  22,  a  magistrate  at  St.  Catharines  did 
not  feel  justified  in  committing  and  in  that 
particular  second  case  the  accused  was  dis- 
charged. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress,  in  answering 
this  question,  that  we  have  a  very  efficient 
Ontario  provincial  police  force,  and  that 
there  are  many  other  fine  forces,  and  we 
hope  to  make  them  more  efficient  with  the 
development  of  our  modern  police  college. 
But  they  should  not  be  hampered  in  their 
work,  if  it  can  be  otherwise  avoidable,  by 
premature  disclosures.  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
friend  will  appreciate  that. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  at  this  time,  and 
again  I  emphasize  it,  that  for  some  consider- 
able time  now,  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  special  anti-racket  squad, 
that  is  as  distinguished  from  an  anti-gambling 
squad,  in  the  Ontario  provincial  police; 
actually  that  particular  department  is  now 
under  construction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  concerning  the  work  next 
week:  There  are  3  estimates  remaining— 
Municipal  Affairs,  Planning  and  Development, 
and  Public  Works.  I  would  like,  from  this 
stage  on,  to  give  priority,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  budget  debate;  not  only  the  budget 
debate  but  the  orders  which  are  on  the  order 
paper,  some  of  them  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  select  committees,  and  also  then 
the  orders  of  private  hon.  members  which  I 
think  would  in  all  cases,  if  we  can,  deserve 
some   debate. 

Might  I  suggest  that  with  those  3  estimates, 
the  House  should  be  prepared  to  take  them 
as  we  can  call  them.  There  are  only  3 
there  and  I  am  sure  that— provided  we  can 
give  a  few  hours'  notice— it  should  not 
occasion  any  embarrassment.  I  think  I  would 
like  to  leave  it  that  way. 

I  might  say  that  the  committee  on  legal 
bills  meets  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock.  Now 
I  would  like  to  have  the  fullest  of  discussion 
on  that  matter— the  Sault  Bridge— I  have  had 
notified  the  city  council,  the  mayor  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  would  like  the  matter  to  be  understood 
thoroughly  in  all  of  its  angles.  As  I  say,  that 
meeting  will  take  place  on  Monday  at  11 
o'clock. 


Now  I  will  try  to  arrange  things  so  that,  as 
I  say,  the  budget  debate  and  the  other  orders 
on  the  order  paper  will  be  given  as  much 
preference  as  possible. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  like  to  conclude  the 
Throne  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  yes,  I  am  going  to 
discuss  that  with  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver).  I  thought  that  we  might 
take,  say,  Tuesday  afternoon  or  whatever 
time  is  suitable— say  about  4  o'clock— and 
have  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  and 
then  the  speaker  who  would  represent  the 
government  side,  at  which  time  a  vote  could 
be  taken  and,  if  the  government  is  sustained 
at  that  time,  we  will  try  to  carry  on. 

THIRD    READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon   motion: 

Bill  No.  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic   Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,   1957. 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Sandwich,  Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Rail- 
way Act,    1949. 

Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trustee 
Act. 

Bill  No.  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,   1958. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
raising  of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated   revenue    fund. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

ON    THE    BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  M.  Myers  (Waterloo  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  first  part  of  my  address 
delivered  some  days  ago,  I  attempted  to 
show  that,  in  a  land  where  there  is  freedom, 
a  jurisdiction  with  excessive  taxation  cannot 
compete  with  a  jurisdiction  which  has  more 
moderate   taxation   because   the   people   who 
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are  in  such  a  state  will  go  away.  And  I 
quoted  from  statistics  which,  I  think,  support 
that  view. 

I  believe,  sir,  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
prosperity,  we  must  have  moderate  taxation. 
I  think  that  taxation  is  probably  the  most 
important  thing  that  government  has  to  deal 
with,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  that  subject. 

I  might  say,  sir,  too,  that  I  speak  about 
taxation  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  and 
hesitation,  well  realizing  my  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  something  I  have 
thought  about  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe  it 
is  far  better  to  have  some  opinions— even 
though  they  differ— than  have  no  opinion  at 
all. 

Taxation  can  be  divided  into  two  different 
groups: 

There  is  taxation  which  is  imposed  on 
everybody  equally,  such  as  profit  from  sales 
of  liquor,  or  the  tax  on  gasoline,  or  the 
tax  known  as  the  land  transfer  tax.  This 
kind  of  taxation  everybody  pays  at  the  same 
rate. 

And  there  is  another  class  of  taxation  which 
is  imposed  unequally.  The  wealthy  man  pays 
more  than  the  poorer  man,  and  taxation  of 
this  class  includes  succession  duties  and  muni- 
cipal taxation. 

I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  about  municipal 
taxation. 

Almost  all  the  people  pay  municipal  taxes, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  rent.  And  the 
municipal  taxpayers  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  Those  who  pay  something 
less  than  average,  and  those  who  pay  some- 
thing more  than  average.  The  person  who 
pays  more  than  the  average  tax  is  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  larger  house  and  presumably 
is  the  more  wealthy  man.  And  when  we  hear 
of  resolutions  passed  at  meetings  of  municipal 
associations  that  relief  should  be  given  to 
the  property  owner  by  the  province,  what  is 
meant— and  what  only  can  be  meant— is  that 
the  little  man  should  pay  more  taxes  than  he 
is  now  paying,  which  must  result  in  the  man 
in  the  large  house  paying  something  less.  It 
can  have  no  other  meaning. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  the  people  who 
advocate  provincial  relief  for  the  people  who 
pay  municipal  taxes  would  not  directly  attain 
that  purpose  by  increasing  the  property  tax 
of  the  poorer  man,  nevertheless,  the  same 
effect  would  result  from  the  imposition  of  a 
class  of  taxes  which  are  hidden  taxes. 

Hidden  taxes  are  the  kind  we  pay  and  we 
do  not  know  we  are  paying  them.  And  hidden 
taxation  is  a  vicious  and  insidious  thing  and 


leads  to  a  strange  state  of  mind.  For  instance, 
a  few  days  ago,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates,  it  appeared  that  the  athletic  com- 
missioner was  distributing  hockey  sticks  and 
baseball  bats  to  some  boys  throughout  the 
province,  and  the  discussion  centred  on  how 
the  distribution  could  be  extended. 

No  thought  was  given  at  all  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  far  better  for  the  boys  who 
wanted  baseball  bats  and  hockey  sticks  to  go 
out  and  shovel  a  little  snow,  or  cut  a  few 
lawns,  and  earn  the  athletic  equipment  they 
desired. 

And  I  say,  too,  that  this  principle  extends 
far  beyond  the  question  of  athletic  equip- 
ment. It  extends  to  all  welfare  benefits.  And 
it  is  insidious  because  it  hides  itself— it  takes 
away  from  us  the  ability  to  decide  whether 
the  service  is  worth  the  cost.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  cost  is.  We  only  know  what 
we  are  about  to  get  is  nice,  but  whether  it 
is  worth  the  price  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  pay,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  principal  hidden  tax  is  the  corporation 
tax.  In  the  next  year,  the  province  will  raise 
from  that  source  the  sum  of  $190  million, 
which  means  that  the  man  with  a  family  of 
4  will  have,  added  to  his  cost  of  living,  the 
very  considerable  sum  of  about  $130  or  $140. 
And  that  tax  is  collected  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  all  the  things  we  need— our  clothing, 
food  and  necessities  of  all  kinds;  therefore  it 
will  add  something  to  the  cost  of  every  article 
we  require. 

When  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  recommended  adding  3  per  cent,  to 
the  corporation  tax,  and  thereby  raising  the 
sum  of  $50  million,  what  he  meant  was  that 
he  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  boots,  food 
and  clothing  of  a  man  with  3  dependents,  the 
sum  of  about  $130  a  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  corporation  tax  is  a  tax 
which  is  discriminatory  against  the  poor  man. 
The  man  who  has  reached  the  condition  of 
life  where  his  income  is  at  its  peak  usually 
has  little  need  to  purchase  anything,  so  he  is 
not  paying  as  much  corporation  tax  as  is  the 
man  with  a  growing  family  and  expanding 
needs.  Since  the  corporation  tax  is  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  against  the  poor  man  or  the 
working  man,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 

If  the  corporation  tax  could  be  reduced  by 
1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent.,  the  province  would 
lose  a  revenue  of  perhaps  $30  million  or  $35 
million,  but  a  reduction  in  this  tax  would 
give  a  great  incentive  to  industry  to  come  to 
Ontario.  If  more  industry  comes  to  Ontario, 
then  there  will  be  more  employment  for 
immigrants,  and  manufacturers  in  Ontario  will 
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be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  competition 
from  other  provinces  and  from  abroad. 

I  might  say  that  the  corporation  tax  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  2  per  cent,  less  than 
it  is  in  Ontario,  and,  in  some  industries,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Ontario  manufacturers  are 
having  increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
prices  of  Quebec  manufacturers. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  loss  in  revenue  from 
any  reduction  in  corporation  tax  could  be 
made  up— or  part  of  it  at  any  rate— in  a 
number  of  ways. 

We  have  in  Onario  a  tax  known  as  the 
land  transfer  tax.  This  is  a  small  tax  of  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  price  paid  for 
lands.  Since  we  have  no  capital  gains  tax 
in  Ontario,  and  since  there  is  no  property 
tax,  other  than  the  municipal  tax  on  land, 
I  think  the  land  transfer  tax  ought  to  be 
increased,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
sales  of  real  property  in  excess  of  $10,000  or 
$15,000,  which  is  the  cost  of  a  small  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  present  time,  something  more  than 
$5  million  is  raised  from  the  land  transfer 
tax,  and  I  would  think  that  this  tax  could  be 
increased  so  as  to  yield  $2  million  or  $3 
million  extra,  without  any  hardship  at  all 
on  anyone. 

There  is  another  tax  called  the  race  track 
tax.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  yields 
almost  $6  million,  and  I  would  think  that 
this  tax  could  be  increased,  also,  without  any 
hardship  to  anybody,  to  yield  several  million 
dollars  more. 

We  have  a  succession  duty  tax  in  Ontario 
which  favours  a  widow  to  some  extent.  I 
think  that  the  tax  ought  to  be  more  favour- 
able than  it  is  to  widows,  but  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  children  of 
a  testator,  or  his  more  remote  relatives,  should 
share,  to  the  extent  they  now  do,  in  an  estate 
they  did  nothing  to  accumulate. 

I  think  a  larger  part  of  the  estates  of 
wealthy  people  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
people  who  really  created  it  who  are  the 
general  public,  and  that  succession  duties 
ought  to  be  increased  except  in  the  case  of 
widows. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  we  are  able  to  create 
a  province  with  more  moderate  provincial 
taxation  than  any  other  province,  that  fact 
will  be  all  the  more  reason  for  increasing 
the  rates  of  succession  duties.  If  a  person 
has  not  been  taxed  very  much  as  he  went 
through  life,  why  should  not  his  estate  be 
taxed  substantially  when  he  has  no  more 
use  for  the  money  he  was  able  to  accumulate? 

If  we  reduce  the  corporation  tax,  I  believe 


the  reduction  in  the  tax  will  result  in  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  all  the  things  which 
are  manufactured.  In  other  words,  it  will 
result  in  a  lower  cost  of  living.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  the  corporations  whose  taxes 
have  been  reduced  would  not  reduce  their 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  and  might 
either  retain  the  savings  or  turn  them  over 
to  their  shareholders. 

I  suggest— although  I  realize  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  work  out— that  some  scheme 
of  progressive  taxation  be  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  corporation  tax.  If  a  corpora- 
tion makes  huge  profits,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  its  capitalization,  it  ought  to  pay 
a  large  tax. 

At  the  present  time  the  corporation  tax, 
in  excess  of  a  fixed  minimum,  is  at  a  uniform 
rate.  For  instance,  if  two  companies  each 
make  $1  million  profit,  one— if  it  were  capi- 
talized at  $20  million— would  earn  for  its 
shareholders  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent., 
while  if  the  capitalization  were  $4  million  the 
shareholders  would  receive  a  return  of  12 
per  cent,   on  their  investment. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  Ontario  ought 
to  be  able  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
large  corporations  by  receiving  a  share  of 
profits  at  a  rate  that  increases  as  profits 
increase. 

Let  me  conclude,  sir,  by  saying  that, 
although  there  has  been  no  reduction  in 
provincial  taxation  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Legislature,  nevertheless  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  so  far  avoided  the  imposition  of 
a  sales  tax,  and  it  has  been  a  great  satisfac- 
tion, I  think,  to  all  of  us  to  hear  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  so  many  times 
conclude  his  budget  statement  with  the 
words:  "There  will  be  no  further  provincial 
taxes." 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  on  this 
fine  April  morning  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fiscal  year,  at  which  time  I  would  like  to 
wish  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a  happy 
new  year. 

Speaking  for  the  first  time  in  the  debates 
in  the  House  this  session,  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-sixth  Parliament  of 
Ontario,  having  been  sent  back  to  this  House 
by  the  people  of  the  historic  and  beautiful 
riding  of  Muskoka.  It  is  an  honour  to  repre- 
sent those  people,  and  in  some  measure  to 
represent  the  many,  many  thousands  of 
summer  constituents  from  other  parts  of  the 
province,  other  parts  of  Canada  and  beyond. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
House  has  done  itself  well,  sir,  in  electing 
you  to  be  its  Speaker.  In  the  budget  debate, 
in  contrast  to  the  Throne  debate,  perhaps  we 
do  not  refer  to  you  quite  so  much.  But  I 
want  to  say  a  few  things  with  respect  to  the 
service  that  you  have  given  this  House.  Those 
who  have  been  members  here  for  any 
length  of  time  know  the  enthusiasm  and 
efficiency  which  you  have  brought  to  the 
former  positions  which  you  have  held  among 
the  hon.  members. 

For  many  years  you  were  the  government 
Whip,  and  I  know  that  you  made  an  exhaus- 
tive research  into  the  traditions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  position  in  Parliament  down 
through  the  years.  I  feel,  sir,  that  you  could 
indeed  write  a  book  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  printed  material 
on  this  subject,  largely  because,  of  course,  the 
party  Whips  are  not  recognized  in  any 
statutory  way. 

Sir,  if  you  can  take  time  from  your  many 
duties  to  put  down  on  paper  the  results  of 
your  studies  here,  and  regarding  Westminster 
and  elsewhere,  about  this  and  other  parlia- 
mentary traditions  and  have  the  same  pub- 
lished, I  feel  that  you  would  be  doing  a 
service  not  only  to  hon.  members  here  but 
quite  probably  to  parliamentarians  through- 
out the  nation  and  the  Commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  like  to  wish 
you  well  in  the  high  office  that  you  hold 
among  us  as  Speaker. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  new  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  all  parties  on  their  con- 
tributions to  the  debates.  Not  all  have 
spoken  yet,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
addresses  of  these  other  new  hon.  members. 

I  will  make  just  one  other  reference  before 
I  begin  the  main  part  of  what  I  want  to  say 
this  morning.  A  few  days  ago  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Hall),  called 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
newly  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province  of  Alberta,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Page,  is  a  native  of  Halton  county. 

May  I,  therefore,  call  to  your  attention,  and 
I  might  have  done  this  a  year  ago,  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  great  province  of 
Saskatchewan  is  a  native  of  the  district  of 
Muskoka.  He  is  the  Honourable  Frank  L. 
Bastedo,  who  was  called  to  the  Bar  of 
Ontario  and  then  went  to  Saskatchewan, 
where  he  became  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  in  that  province  and  practiced 
law  for  many  years  at  Regina. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bracebridge, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  weekly  news- 


paper editors  of  the  town.  As  a  youth  he 
learned  the  fundamentals  of  printing  in  the 
same  printing  office  where  I  myself  learned 
the  trade,  and  the  business,  and  where  I  am 
still  editor. 

Mr.  Bastedo  visited  his  old  home  town  of 
Bracebridge  last  autumn  when  he  came  to 
see  his  brother,  Dr.  A.  F.  Bastedo.  While 
there,  he  paid  a  call  at  the  printing  office. 
With  him  was  his  son,  Dr.  Don  Bastedo,  of 
Kitchener,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Honour- 
able Louis  O.  Breithaupt,  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario. 

I  point  out  a  very  interesting  thing,  and 
perhaps  it  is  without  parallel  in  Canada.  The 
children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Bastedo,  who 
was  formerly  Sally  Breithaupt,  may  be  the 
only  ones  who  have  two  grandfathers  who 
have  served  as  representatives  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  make  now,  there  are  3  or  4  subjects 
to  which  I  would  draw  to  your  attention. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  upon  this  his  second 
budget.  It  is  a  document  which  tells  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  province  and  the 
care  taken  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
and  the  administration  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  this  province  with  reasonable  economy,  and 
to  look  after  the  requirements  of  an  Ontario 
which  is  continuing  its  fast  pace  of  develop- 
ment. 

No  other  government  in  history  has  had  to 
deal  with  problems  of  the  kind  that  have 
arisen  here  in  the  past  15  years  and  it  will 
be  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  those  who  have 
laboured  with  him,  that  they  have  been 
and  are  being  managed  so  well. 

To  mention  only  education,  we  have  seen 
the  doubling  of  school  and  university  popula- 
tion in  that  time,  and  the  next  few  years  will 
bring  a  further  great  increase  in  population 
and  consequently  in  the  requirements  for 
educational  grants. 

These  needs  have  been  splendidly  met,  and 
I  expect  will  continue  to  be  satisfactorily 
met,  under  the  policies  that  have  been 
brought  into  being  and  continued  by  the 
government. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  reference  to  the  district  of  Muskoka. 

It  was  said  in  the  standing  committee  on 
education  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  now  there 
are  only  8  pupils  out  of  every  100  who 
attend  one-room  schools  in  Ontario,  and  only 
12  out  of  100  who  are  in  schools  of  two  or 
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fewer  rooms.  The  great  change  of  recent 
years  can  be  seen  in  Muskoka  where,  out  of 
a  total  of  25  organized  municipalities,  18 
are  townships.  Central  schools  are  now  in 
effect  in  16  of  these  townships. 

In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  a  single- 
room  school  in  addition  to  the  central  ele- 
mentary school,  but  there  are  around  15  new 
township  schools,  if  we  include  a  couple 
of  townships  where  they  are  now  either  being 
built  or  in  the  planning  stage. 

Also  there  have  been  additional  rooms 
added  to  several  of  these  township  central 
schools.  I  take  pride,  as  a  resident  of 
Muskoka,  in  the  excellent  school  facilities 
represented  by  these  fine  new  township 
schools,  as  well  as  those  in  the  urban  munici- 
palities. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  they  would  not 
be  the  fine  modern  schools  they  are  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  far-seeing  policies  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  grants. 

The  grants  system  has  had  as  its  central 
purpose  the  equalizing  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children  in  the  province. 

I  have  spoken  of  education  only,  but  there 
are  many  other  features  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  budget  which  must  commend 
themselves  to  hon.  members  of  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  magnifi- 
cent story  of  progress,  past  and  present, 
and  the  predictions  for  the  future  recounted 
in  the  budget,  are  in  contrast  with  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  Opposition. 

In  this  debate  the  financial  critic,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  who  I 
regret  is  not  present  just  at  the  moment, 
worked  himself  up  into  a  great  state  of 
excitement  over  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's system  of  accounting.  He  assailed  the 
method  of  dividing  the  provincial  budget  into 
ordinary  and  capital  accounts,  and  tried  to 
convince  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  this  way  of  doing 
business. 

But  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  if 
the  system  of  accounting  is  wrong,  it  has  been 
wrong  for  a  long,  long  time.  If  it  is  wrong,  it 
has  been  wrong  during  the  time  of  a  number 
of  previous  administrations.  It  was  the  system 
used  by  the  last  Liberal  government  without 
any  change  and,  I  would  judge,  without  any 
particular  consciousness  of  wrongdoing. 

The  present  system  of  provincial  accounting 
dates  back  to  the  1920's,  to  the  time  when 
Ontario  began  a  forward  programme  with 
respect  to  highways  and  developments  which 
called  for  larger  capital  outlays. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  address  of  the 


hon.  member  for  Bruce  in  his  criticsm  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  budget,  because 
he  appeared  not  to  be  informed  about  the 
various  elementary  facts  of  provincial  account- 
ing. But  I  suggest  that  he  is  just  beginning 
his  work  of  being  financial  critic,  and  I  would 
like  to  wish  him  well.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  remain  as  financial  critic  for  as  long 
as  he  is  an  hon.  member  of  this  House.  But 
I  hope  if  he  occupies  this  position  in  his 
party  next  year,  that  he  will  make  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  financial  position  of 
Ontario. 

Now  I  think  he  will  find  more  room  for 
praise  and  commendation  if  he  does,  whatever 
the  temptations  are  to  be  unreasonably 
critical. 

Now,  in  this  presentation  which  was  made 
by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bruce, 
he  seemed  to  be  annoyed  because  the  govern- 
ment does  not  pay  cash  for  all  of  its  expendi- 
tures, both  current  and  capital.  I  gained  the 
impression  that  he  thought  that  we  should 
pay  for  everything  out  of  current  revenue  but 
without  any  increase  in  taxes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  went  on  to  propose  that  Ontario 
should  be  expending  more  money  on  roads, 
hospitals,  education  and  so  on,  and  without 
any  increase  in  taxes. 

I  agree  with  the  proposition  for  keeping 
taxes  at  their  present  level  as  long  as  possible. 
A  policy  of  low  taxation  has  been  followed 
by  the  administration  since  it  came  to  power, 
and  it  has  meant  that  industry  and  business 
have  been  attracted  to  this  province,  because 
the  taxes  were  not  high. 

The  result  has  been  a  rise  in  revenues 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the  great 
programmes  of  expenditure  for  development 
and  for  human  betterment  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

The  hon.  financial  critic  however,  appears 
to  be  convinced,  or  at  least  he  wants  to 
convince  others,  that  Ontario  is  on  the  verge 
of  disaster  because  the  government  finances 
a  portion  of  its  capital  accounts  through 
borrowing  from  the  public.  Well,  we  would 
all  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  our  revenue  was  sufficient  to 
cover  both  ordinary  and  capital  accounts. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  realistic  person 
would  say  that  under  the  conditions  of  these 
times— with  the  great  growth  of  this  province 
and  with  all  that  is  needed  in  terms  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  highways— that  this  is 
possible   to   achieve. 

I  think  that  any  reasonable  citizen  will 
agree  that  the  entire  burden  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  present  generation  for  the 
construction    undertaken    in    this    year,    and 
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that  those  who  will  be  enjoying  the  facilities 
now  being  provided,  in  future  years  might 
well  assist  in  paying  for  some  of  these.  But 
I  do  agree  that  insofar  as  is  possible,  capital 
expenditure  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
current  revenue  in  prosperous  times.  I  sug- 
gest to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  what  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  trying  to  do 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  budget  which 
he  has  presented  to   this  House. 

The  budget  has  made  clear  to  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  far  from  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  Ontario  is  actually  in  the  healthiest 
financial  condition  in  its  history.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  shown  that,  while 
over  the  past  15  years  physical  assets  to  the 
value  of  $1.9  billion  have  been  created,  our 
net  capital  debt  has  been  increased  by  only 
$528  million.  That  means  that  over  three- 
quarters  of  capital  facilities  has  been 
financed  out  of  ordinary  revenue  with  only 
one-quarter  being  funded. 

I  hope  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  is  not  so  terribly  bad.  For  myself,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  splendid  accomplish- 
ment. Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  taken 
the  revenue  of  6  years  to  pay  off  the  pro- 
vincial debt.  Today  it  would  take  the 
revenue  only  one  and  a  half  years  to  pay  off 
the  provincial  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  if  we  were  to  have 
to  pay  cash  for  everything,  we  would  either 
have  to  cut  back  the  development  programme 
to  a  point  where  it  would  equal  current 
revenue,  or  we  would  have  to  raise  taxes,  and 
either  way  would  slow  down  the  progress 
of  Ontario.  But  the  Opposition  has  not  told 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  they  think  the 
government  should  decrease  expenditures  in 
the  scope  which  would  be  effective,  although 
at  various  times  there  have  been  suggestions 
as  to  the  increasing  of  taxes  along  certain 
lines. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that 
the  present  government  has  always  raised 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  ordinary  expendi- 
tures and  to  finance  a  substantial  part  of  the 
capital  account  as  well.  To  cover  the  remain- 
ing portion,  it  has  borrowed  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  province. 

Well,  borrowing  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
tools  of  public  financing.  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed 
that  the  credit  of  this  province  is  good,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  capital  expenditure  can  be 
financed  by  borrowing. 

The  average  home  owner  feels  no  shame 
that  he  cannot  pay  cash  for  his  home  and  he 
finances  part  of  the  purchase  price  on  a 
mortgage.      And    nobody    calls    this    deficit 


financing  unless  it  would  be  perhaps  the  hon. 
financial  critic  for  the  Opposition. 

I  would  say  again  that  it  is  entirely  reason- 
able that  highways,  hospitals  and  power 
projects  which  last  a  generation  or  longer 
should  be  paid  for  by  borrowing.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  was  capitalized  and  has  been 
used  and  paid  for  by  the  people  of  Ontario 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  highways  like  Nos.  400  and 
401,  which  are  going  to  last  a  long  time, 
should  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  would  compare  us  to  Ottawa,  where 
they  follow  an  overall  accounting  system, 
and  argue  that  we  should  wipe  out  the 
differentiation  between  ordinary  and  capital 
account.  But  in  actual  fact,  we  are  in  a 
different  position  entirely.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's expenditures  fall  largely  into  the 
category  of  current.  In  strict  accounting 
terms,  only  a  small  percentage  can  be  called 
capital.  Thus,  Ottawa's  method  of  account- 
ing is  in  line  with  their  spending. 

The  provinces,  under  our  Constitution,  have 
been  made  responsible  for  a  field  of  jurisdic- 
tion related  mainly  to  economic  and  social 
development,  spending  for  which  is,  and 
must  be,  largely  capital  in  nature. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  advise 
you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  the  Liberal  hon.  financial 
critic  has  moved  in  this  budget  debate. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  That  is  a 
surprise. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Well,  I  will  give  the  hon. 
member  a  few  reasons  why  I  will  not.  This 
amendment  has  6  sections  to  it,  and  to  my 
mind  that  makes  6  good  reasons  why  hon. 
members  of  this  House  should  turn  that 
amendment  down. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  long  enough  to 
speak  of  all  of  these  paragraphs.  I  have 
already  spoken  along  the  lines  of  the  first 
one,  and  I  want  to  refer  now  to  the  sixth 
section  of  the  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the 
tourist  industry  of  this  province  needs  assist- 
ance, but  I  object  strongly  to  the  way  that 
this  section  is  worded,  since  the  wording  is 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  tourist  industry. 

Now  here  is  the  way  it  is  worded: 

The  budget  makes  no  provision  for 
loans  to  the  tourist  industry  and  for  small 
business. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  That  is 
right,   what   is   wrong  with   that? 
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Mr.  Boyer:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  what  is  wrong  with  it,  and  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  pay  a  little  close  attention. 
I  will  just  speak  for  a  brief  second  on  the 
last  two  words  "small  business." 

Now,  outside  of  the  suggestions  for  better 
credit  arrangements  for  the  tourist  industry, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned, or  proposed,  that  the  provincial 
Treasury  should  make  loans  to  what  are 
called  the   small  businesses   of  Ontario. 

At  any  rate,  I  suggest  that  our  available 
revenue  can  be  voted,  and  is  being  voted,  in 
countless  ways  which  will  prove  of  general 
benefit  to  small  retail  and  other  businesses 
throughout   the   province. 

So,  I  ask  this  question:  Is  it  not  vastly  better 
to  create  by  this  means  a  general  well-being 
of  commerce  in  Ontario  than  for  the  Treasury 
of  this  province  to  provide  money  to  carry 
on   business? 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  have  to  have  both. 


Mr.  Boyer:   Oh,  well,  now.    But  however, 


I- 


Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Those  are 
the  promises  that  the  Ottawa  government  gave 
to  the  people  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  am  discussing  provincial 
financing  this  morning,  sir,  and  very  partic- 
ularly the  tourist  industry,  and  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  direct  loans  made  to 
tourist  resorts. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  for  several  years, 
there  has  been  a  demand,  growing  out  of 
the  difficulties  of  resort  hotels,  to  obtain 
long-term  credit  for  renovations  and  expan- 
sion, a  demand  which  has  prompted  certain 
proposals  which  would  involve  government 
responsibility. 

And  I  think,  sir,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  mention  that  matter  in  this 
House. 

It  is  argued  that  many  tourist  operators 
have  not  shared  in  the  general  advance  of 
business  to  the  point  that  they  have  funds 
available  themselves  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  are  required  to  keep  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  facilities  of  competing  areas. 

Now  long-term  credit  for  this  class  of 
people  is  not  available,  it  is  said,  because 
"a  resort  is  not  a  stable  business  not  being 
open  throughout  the  year." 

Now,  I  feel  that  those  who  are  in  the 
lending  business  should  recognize  the  great 
investment  there  is  in  the  existing  resorts, 
and  should  also  take  note  of  the  part  which 


the  tourist  establishments  play  in  the  general 
economy   of   our   country. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  resorts— and  they  are  very  many  in- 
deed—which continue  to  do  their  best  to  make 
their  establishments  increasingly  comfortable 
and  attractive,  and  by  doing  so  they  are 
benefiting  themselves  and  the  community  at 
large.  But  for  these  and  others,  I  am  asking 
if  the  answer  to  their  problem  is  just  direct 
government  loans? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
over  this  issue,  and  that  confusion  is  reflected 
in  paragraph  6  of  the  budget  amendment. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  tourist  industry,  as 
represented  by  the  joint  board  of  Ontario 
tourist  associations,  is  not  asking  for  direct 
government  loans.  I  spoke  on  this  matter 
in  previous  sessions  of  this  House,  and  in 
anything  that  I  have  said  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  make  this  distinction,  that  direct 
government  loans  are  not  what  is  being 
requested. 

On  January  18,  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  convention  of  the  association  of  tourist 
resorts  of  Ontario,  held  here  in  Toronto, 
President  Ted  Wright,  who  is  one  of  my 
constituents,  referred  to  what  he  called 
"Loans  to  tourist  operators."    He  declared: 

This  is  something  that  we  have  never 
asked  for,  direct  government  loans,  and 
we  have  been  presenting  briefs  continually 
on  this  subject  since  1953.  We  have 
merely  asked  the  government  to  provide 
the  machinery  whereby  recognized  lend- 
ing institutions  may  lend  tourist  operators 
money  for  improvements  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

We  did  not  ask  the  government  for  one 
dollar,  but  we  did  ask  them  to  back  us 
with  recognized  lending  institutions  pro- 
viding we  were  worthy  of  loans,  and 
could  present  an  acceptable  case  to  the 
lending    institution. 

As  to  whether  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Ottawa  or  Queen's  Park  to  provide  credit 
for  tourist  operators  is  of  little  concern  to 
us. 

And  Mr.  Wright  went  on  to  express  the 
hope  that  some  means  may  be  found  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  This  is  something  further 
that  he  said: 

Naturally  if  the  government,  either 
federal  or  provincial,  desires  to  give  loans 
to  the  tourist  operators,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. But,  just  to  keep  the  records  straight 
as  far  as  the  association  of  tourist  resorts 
of  Ontario  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the 
board    of    Ontario    tourist    associations    is 
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concerned,  all  we  have  asked  for  is  that 
they  set  up  the  machinery  to  assist  us,  so 
that  improvements  and  extensions  to  our 
properties  can  be  financed  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  rather  than  all  paid 
for  out  of  current  earnings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8,  a 
private  hon.  member's  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  interest  on  loans  to  small  businesses 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
would  say  that  I  believe  the  proper  place 
for  the  development  of  a  policy  of  improving 
credit  opportunities  for  tourist  operators,  and 
perhaps  other  forms  of  business,  should  be 
at  Ottawa.  Under  our  Constitution,  all 
matters  relating  to  banking  and  lending 
institutions  run  to  the  federal  authority. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  would 
like  to  try  to  clear  up.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  guarantees  of  loans 
or  anything  of  that  sort  being  extended  to 
new  operations.  Likely  that  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time. 

I  suggest  that  the  best  scheme  to  deal 
with  the  whole  situation  would  be  a  plan 
along  the  lines  of  home  improvement  loans, 
legislation  for  which  was  passed  at  Ottawa 
something  over  20  years  ago,  whereby  a 
home  owner  could  secure  a  loan  with  govern- 
ment backing  for  improvements  to  his 
property.  The  legislation  was  brought  into 
being,  in  the  first  place,  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment. 

A  plan  for  tourist  establishment  improve- 
ment in  some  similar  way  would  not  only 
give  employment,  but  in  the  long  run  would 
prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  whole  economy 
of  Canada,  due  to  the  position  which  the 
tourist  industry  holds  as  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  foreign  currency  in  the  nation. 

One  who  has  spoken  frequently  on  this 
matter,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa, 
has  been  the  hon.  member  for  the  federal 
riding  of  Parry  Sound-Muskoka  (Mr.  Aiken). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  problems  of  tourist 
establishments  as  no  doubt  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  does,  because  his  constituency  is 
interested  in  tourist  promotion  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  my  own.  But  I  see  the  limita- 
tions of  the  province  to  act  in  this  matter. 

I  know  that  some  other  provinces  have 
passed  legislation  along  these  lines. 

Speaking  in  the  debate  at  Ottawa  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  federal  hon.  member  for 
Inverness-Richmond  (Mr.  McLellan)  said  that 
loans  are  available  in  his  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  through  The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  for  the  building  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tion  and  tourist   accommodation   in   general, 


but  the  capital  that  the  province  has  to  offer 
for  this,  he  said,  "is,  perforce,  very  thinly 
spread."  The  result  is  that  the  resort  owner 
must  have  a  substantial  amount  of  cash  him- 
self before  he  can  proceed. 

His  conclusion  was  that  Nova  Scotia  would 
very  warmly  welcome  long-term  capital  to 
assist  in  the  building  up  of  tourist  accom- 
modation. He  added  some  very  true  words, 
saying  that  the  reluctance  of  private  capital 
to  finance  tourist  building  is  bridling  a  national 
industry  of  first  importance  and  limitless 
potential. 

If,  then,  it  might  be  said  that  the  capacities 
of  the  provinces  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
matter  of  loans  are  limited,  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  things  which  the  provinces  can 
do— and  which  in  this  province  of  ours  is 
being  done— to  help  the  tourist  industry. 

I  mentioned  that  in  Ontario  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  leads  Canada 
in  its  programme  of  travel  promotion.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  was  the  party  to  which 
I  belong  that  established  that  department, 
and  it  was  that  same  party  in  the  federal 
Parliament  which  set  up  the  Canada  travel 
bureau. 

One  question  which  might  well  be  asked 
is  whether  a  province  should  go  into  the  field 
of  finance,  or  whether  it  should  continue  to 
build  modern  highways  to  and  through  our 
tourist  areas.  No  one  will  dispute  that  finance 
is  a  federal  responsibility,  and  that  highway 
construction  is  the  job  of  the  province.  Let 
us  encourage,  I  say,  the  continuation  in  full 
measure  of  highway  improvement  to  our 
tourist    areas. 

Having  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  the  time,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  present  the  needs  of  this  situation 
to  the  authorities  at  Ottawa.  I  would 
respectfully  urge  him,  however,  not  to  do  so 
in  the  terms  of  the  budget  amendment  by 
asking  for  loans  to  the  tourist  industry,  but 
rather  to  explain  to  Ottawa  that  a  policy 
might  well  be  adopted  of  guaranteeing  loans 
made  to  the  existing  lending  institutions. 

Quite  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  more 
hopeful  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
that  an  early  solution  will  be  found  for 
this  problem,  whether  at  Ottawa  or  here  in 
Toronto  or  both.  I  call  attention  to  the 
proposal  made  in  this  House  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  who,  as  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur,  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
all  matters  of  tourist  development. 
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He  has  proposed  that  the  trades  and 
industry  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  hear  details  of 
proposals  for  building  programmes  of  tourist 
resorts,  and  where  the  proposition  appears 
sound,  to  give  advice  in  the  matter  of 
financing. 

This  proposal  does  not  go  as  far  as 
guarantees  for  loans  or  direct  provincial 
loans,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  an  excellent 
step  forward. 

There  is  one  further  matter  about  which 
I  feel  quite  strongly,  which  is  related  to 
the  tourist  industry  and  which  affects  the 
inland  lakes  of  our  province.  It  is  the 
question  of  keeping  our  lakes  and  streams 
clean  and  unpolluted. 

First  of  all,  however,  I  want  to  note  that 
a  few  days  ago  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  spoke  of  the  great 
increase  in  pleasure  boating  throughout  the 
province.  This  is  a  welcome  development, 
but  it  brings  its  problems.  There  are,  as  he 
mentions,  the  problems  of  safety. 

Two  years  ago  I  spoke  at  some  length 
on  this  matter  in  this  House.  At  that  time 
I  said,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  many  ways  if  the 
control  of  navigation  on  inland  waters  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  provinces  and  not  of  the 
federal    administration. 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
enforcement  to  small  boats  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port? Enforcement  is  really  a  matter  for  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  but  they 
have  not  a  sufficient  staff  to  do  the  job 
they  should,  or  even  to  begin  to  do  the  job 
that  they  should,  in  the  interests  of  water 
safety  by  enforcing  the  laws  which  are  on 
the    books. 

The  Ontario  provincial  police  do  the  best 
they  can,  and  indeed  operate  water  patrols 
on  some  of  the  larger  inland  lakes. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  just  a 
few  years  ago,  a  ruling  was  obtained  from 
Ottawa  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
provincial  and  municipal  police  to  lay  in- 
formations under  The  Canada  Shipping  Act 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  small 
craft.  But  even  so,  it  is  not  possible  for  all 
of  the  police  officers  concerned  to  govern 
boat    traffic. 

But  the  work  of  investigation  of  any 
incidents  which  may  occur  falls,  almost 
always,  entirely  upon  the  provincial  police. 
The  expense  of  the  investigation,  and  of  the 
courts,  is  paid  by  the  province  where  there 


are  charges  of  dangerous  driving  on  the  water, 
or  offences  of  a  like  nature,  but  any  fines 
charged  go  to  the  Treasury  at  Ottawa.  That 
whole  matter  should  be  under  the  provincial 
administration. 

The  Canada  Shipping  Act  regulations  cover 
boating  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  but  a  province 
has,  and  knows,  its  own  problems  and  can 
legislate  more  particularly  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  on  to  speak  of  one 
further  problem  which  faces  this  province  in 
the  announced  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make,  and  keep,  the  water  of  our 
streams  and  lakes  clean  and  pure. 

The  municipalities  are  responsible  within 
their  own  boundaries  for  water  and  sewage 
matters.  But  I  urge  that,  right  now,  not 
only  should  studies  be  pressed  forward,  but 
a  policy  should  be  implemented,  to  protect 
the  purity  of  water  from  people  using  boats, 
particularly  the  cabin  cruiser  type  or  larger 
—boats  upon  which  people  can  live  for  days 
—but  which  lack  arrangements  for  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  sewage  other  than  by  clearing 
it   into   the  water. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Muskoka 
lakes  association,  a  large  and  historic 
organization  in  the  district  of  Muskoka,  at 
their  annual  meeting  last  August.  Partic- 
ularly was  the  practice  of  a  few  discourteous, 
careless— and  I  would  say  lawless— people 
polluting  the  waters  of  the  bays  in  this  way 
commented  upon.  Perhaps  in  the  wide  areas 
and  the  channels  of  lakes  there  may  be  less 
danger  in  this  practice.  But  even  there  the 
danger  exists.  There  are,  I  am  assured,  laws 
which  prohibit  such  unhealthy  and  thought- 
less practices. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  problem 
which  has  not  become  too  serious  yet.  This 
situation  could  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy, 
but  I  predict  that  pleasure  boating  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Now  is  the  time,  I  would  assert,  when 
this  matter  should  be  given  close  attention, 
and  a  way  discovered  of  giving  some  form 
of  collection  service  or  something  of  that 
nature   for   boats   of   this   type. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender)  and  to  the  chairman  and  members 
and  the  officers  of  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission.  I  believe  it  can  be  dealt  with.  I 
have  already  found  much  interest  in  this 
matter  among  those  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  I  believe  that  a  way  can  be 
found  to  reduce  the  dangers  on  inland  waters 
from  possible  pollution,  particularly  on  those 
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lakes  where  there  are  many  summer  and  year- 
round  residences.  And  as  well,  the  matter  of 
possible  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  I  think, 
should  come  within  this   study. 

An  opportunity  exists  to  deal  with  this 
matter  before  it  becomes  very  serious,  and  I 
cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  the  hon.  Minister 
and  the  government  that  the  time  for  the 
formulation  of  a  policy  along  these  lines  has 
now  arrived. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  reason  of  what  I  have  learned  in  this 
House  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  for 
greater  certainty,  as  a  responsible  member 
of  my  party  and  of  the  community,  a  close 
and  frequent  reference  to  my  notes  would 
seem  to  be  a  prudent  course  for  me  to 
pursue  at  this  time.  I  trust  that  when  my 
remarks  are  concluded  I  will  not  be  labelled 
a  character  assassin. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not,  as  yet, 
probing  to  uncover  government  secrets.  I 
am  merely  seeking  to  ascertain  the  present 
temperament  of  this  government  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  candidly  that  I 
am  advised  by  some  hon.  members  of  political 
wisdom— both  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House— that  one 
should  not  wade  out  too  deeply  too  early  in 
one's  career  in  the  legislative  assembly.  That 
counsel  seems  sensible  to  me. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  time  being,  I 
am  placing  myself  under  halter,  bit  and 
shank,  so  to  speak,  in  confining  my  remarks 
to  several  familiar,  yet  current,  matters  which 
once  again  require  this  government's  con- 
sideration and  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  digress,  for  a  moment, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Some  years  ago  I  came  here,  into  this 
House,  with  mv  public  school  teacher.  As 
we  surveyed  the  assembly  from  the  east 
gallery— the  east  gallery  where  one  of  my 
sons  sat  last  week  with  his  public  school 
teacher— I  reflected  upon  some  day  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

So  constant  was  this  reflection  that  it  soon 
developed  into  a  strong  desire,  an  ambition 
to  be  satisfied.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this 
seems  incredible,  but  from  that  day  to  this, 
my  web  of  activities  was,  at  all  times, 
within  sight  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Queen's  Park. 

And  you  will  more  readily  realize  this  to 
be  so  when  I  tell  you  that,  during  my  public 
school  days,  I  lived  on  St.  Patrick  Street  and 
attended  McCaul   Street  public  school— both 


located  in  the  riding  of  St.  Patrick  which, 
for  some  years  heretofore  and  today,  is  still 
ably  represented  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  who  is  a  QC  and  an  hon.  mem- 
ber on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 

St.  Patrick  Street,  may  I  add,  is  one  of 
those  city  streets  which  once  had  an  unpaved 
red-brick  roadway  and  which  once  had, 
before  the  days  of  E.  P.  Taylor  and  his 
$12-million  hall  of  liquid  culture,  a  bastille- 
appearing  "vinegar  works"  in  place  of  a 
modern  O'Keefe  brewery  establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reach  St.  Patrick  Street— 
and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  will  confirm 
this  to  be  so— you  just  walk  out  of  this 
House,  proceed  down  University  Avenue 
for  one  block  to  Elm  Street,  and  then  you 
turn  right  to  the  second  street.  And  there  it  is, 
within  sight  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Queen's  Park. 

McCaul  Street  public  school,  a  typical  mid- 
Victorian  structure  with  a  wooden-covered 
schoolyard  encompassed  by  an  old  and 
twisted  iron  fence,  was  once  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  University  Avenue  and 
Elm  Street  where  presently  stands,  open  to 
all  peoples,  the  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
also  within  sight  of  the  Parliament  Buildings 
at  Queen's  Park. 

From  public  school,  I  went  on  and  attended 
Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Toronto.  And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  Jarvis  I  managed  somehow— I  suspect 
only  through  the  benevolence  of  my  favourite 
teacher— to  get  a  gold  medal  award,  of  all 
things,  for  oratory. 

To  some  of  my  friends,  this  is  still  a  ques- 
tionable award  and  the  term  "undue  influ- 
ence," with  respect  to  this  incident,  has  been 
suggested  by  them  more  than  often. 

Where  is  Jarvis  Collegiate?  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Wellesley  and 
Jarvis  Streets  in  the  riding  of  St.  George, 
which  is  represented  by  a  vivacious  hon. 
member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
(Mr.    Lawrence). 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jarvis  Street,  you  will  recol- 
lect, is  that  street  of  moot  repute  mentioned 
in  this  House  so  often  last  week. 

Now  to  reach  the  collegiate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  just  walk  out  of  this  House,  proceed 
across  Queen's  Park  Crescent,  and  walk  4 
blocks  straight  east  along  Wellesley.  And 
there  it  is,  within  sight  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Queen's  Park. 

The  University  of  Toronto?  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  just  behind  me,  across  the 
other  side  of  Queen's  Park  Crescent.  Count- 
less, may  I  add,  were  the  occasions  when  I 
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would  find  myself  gazing   at  the  Parliament 
Buildings  from  behind  a  Hart  House  window. 

Next  came  my  attendance  at  Osgoode  Hall 
law  school.  Then  5  years  of  public  service 
at  the  Toronto  city  hall  on  city  and  Metro- 
politan councils  as  an  alderman  representing 
ward  5.  Then,  of  course,  my  law  office  on 
Bay  Street. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Osgoode  Hall  and  its 
old  ornamental  wrought-iron  fence,  historic 
and  elegant,  are  still  standing,  as  they  stood 
for  many  years  before  me— now  a  provincial 
landmark— a  symbol  identifying  Ontario's 
house  of  legal  learning  and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  records  will  show  that, 
in  the  past  and  in  my  time,  through  a  diagonal 
gateway  in  this  fence— originally  constructed, 
it  is  said,  to  keep  out  straying  cattle— have 
walked  with  ambition,  with  pride  and  with 
dignity,  many  honourable  members  of  govern- 
ments and  of  Oppositions  and,  in  particular, 
many  hon.  members  of  this  twenty-sixth 
Parliament  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Both  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost), 
who  is  a  QC,  as  a  member  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House;  and,  perhaps  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)— who  also  is  a  QC— 
my  leader  on  this  side  of  the  House,  have 
walked  through  this  gateway. 

And  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  alone  when 
I  say,  as  one  who  has  also  walked  through 
this  same  gateway,  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  be  in  this  House  with  such  hon. 
gentlemen.  I,  of  course,  hasten  to  formally 
and  publicly  congratulate  them  both  on  their 
re-entry  into  this  assembly  as  the  heads  of 
the  responsible  political  parties  in  Ontario. 

How  do  you  reach  Osgoode  Hall? 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  just  walk  out  of 
this  House  and  proceed  down  University 
Avenue  for  3  blocks  to  Queen  Street.  It  is 
there,  fence  and  all,  within  sight  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Queen's  Park. 

And  to  reach  the  Toronto  city  hall? 

You  just  continue  easterly  from  Osgoode 
Hall  for  another  two  blocks,  still  within  sight 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Queen's  Park. 

And  if  you  were  now  to  enter  the  city 
hall  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  immedi- 
ately point  to  two  seats,  one  which  I  occupied 
as  an  alderman  and  the  other  which  I 
occupied  some  years  back  as  a  boy  councillor. 

And  if  you  were  now  to  stand  with  me  on 
the  steps  of  the  city  hall,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
easily  point  to  the  exact  spot  at  the  corner  of 
Queen  and  Yonge  Streets  where,  for  some 
years,  summer  and  winter,  I  sold  newspapers, 


those  daily  disseminators  of  Tory  and  Whig 
propaganda. 

To  reach  my  office,  where  I  have  been  in 
practice  for  some  20  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
just  continue  southerly  from  the  city  hall 
steps  for  two  blocks. 

And  ward  5,  how  do  you  reach  it? 

Once  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  simply  walk 
out  of  this  House  to  College  Street  and  turn 
right— how  far?     A  mere  7  blocks. 

Indeed,  all  of  these  places  are  within  a 
radius,  more  or  less,  of  one  square  mile— all 
within  sight  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Queen's  Park. 

Well,  here  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  House, 
a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the  riding  of 
Bracondale,  located,  of  course,  in  ward  5, 
and  if  I  may  reiterate— within  sight  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Queen's  Park.  To 
be   sure,   it   could  not  be   otherwise. 

To  me,  it  seems  as  if  little  has  changed 
since  I  was  here  with  my  teacher.  This 
House  still  has  the  same  warm  hushed  atmos- 
phere, the  same  rich  red  carpeting,  the  same 
ever-polished  mahogany  trimmings  and  the 
same  white-collared  boys  running  to  and 
fro   in    gazelle-like   fashion. 

And  again,  I  am  looking  down,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  this  time  at  most,  of  98  men  who,  by 
democratic  process,  now  as  then,  have  been 
selected  to  represent  Ontario's  present  popula- 
tion of  a  little  over  6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believe  me,  when  I  say  that 
I  am  genuinely  delighted  to  be  one  of  those 
98,  and  that  I  am  thrilled  to  really  be  living 
a  boyhood  ambition.  Of  course,  there  was 
one  flaw  in  my  early  reflections.  I  neglected 
to  make  provision  for  my  now  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  or  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  now  being 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bracondale  riding  is  practi- 
cally in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Geographically,  it  extends,  in  length,  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  up  to  St.  Clair 
Avenue  and  is,  in  width,  between  Crawford 
Street  on  the  east  and  Dovercourt  Road  on 
the  west.  The  next  riding  to  the  west  is 
Dovercourt  and  it  is  represented  by  a  social 
worker  and  humanitarian  (Mr.  Thompson)  an 
hon.  member,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  on  this 
side  of  the  House. 

In  the  last  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
proceed,  my  riding  was  represented  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  by  Arthur  Frost, 
ever-faithful,  honourable  and  a  former  asso- 
ciate ward  5  alderman  on  the  Toronto  city 
council.  As  hon.  members  know,  he  did  not 
seek  re-election. 
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Bracondale,  roughly,  is  composed  of  the 
westerly  half  of  the  federal  riding  of  Trinity 
which  has,  in  recent  times,  produced  such 
politically  able  and  prominent  Liberals,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  participated  in 
their  campaigns,  as  the  late  Lionel  Conacher, 
Donald  D.  Carrick  QC,  Dr.  Stanley  Haidasz 
and  the  hon.  Paul  Hellyer. 

My  constituency,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  adjoining  riding  of  Bellwoods  to  the 
east,  which  is  represented  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko),  consists  of  work- 
ing and  middle-class  people,  old  and  new 
Canadians,  all,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  indus- 
trious and  enterprising. 

There  are  many  different  tongues  and,  to 
reach  the  voters  in  my  riding,  it  is  today 
necessary  to  print  one's  message  in  13  differ- 
ent language  newspapers  which  are  regularly 
distributed  and  read  in  Bracondale. 

To  a  significant  degree,  the  population  is 
still  ambulatory,  since  many  are  recent 
arrivals  after  having  travelled  by  every  means 
of  transportation  from  across  the  seas. 

True,  many  have  roots,  deeply  entrenched 
in  Ontario  soil  over  many  years,  and  others, 
perhaps  now  just  as  many,  as  I  have  remarked, 
are  sprouting  roots  for  the  first  time,  roots 
which  are  just  beginning  to  take  hold  in 
Ontario  soil. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fact  must  be 
acknowledged.  The  people  of  Bracondale  are 
also  helping  to  build  Ontario.  They  are  also 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  this  province, 
to  our  "expanding  industry  and  buoyant 
economy,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

They  also  form  a  new  source  of  revenue. 
They  are  new  taxpayers  with  attendant  equal 
rights,    duties,    benefits    and   privileges. 

To  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  as  to  all 
loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  Bracondale, 
old  and  new  alike,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  representing  in  this  assembly,  questions 
of  employment,  wages,  housing,  immigration, 
education,  labour  and  management,  taxes, 
child  welfare,  old  age  pensions,  and  an 
effective  bill  of  rights  still  mean  something. 

What  affects  the  people  of  Ontario  affects 
the  people  of  Bracondale,  and  vice  versa. 
Bracondale  citizens  are  concerned,  as  much 
as  anyone  in  Ontario,  about  the  major  issues 
which  face  this  province  today  and  the  vital 
issues  which  may  face  Ontario  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  present  time,  under 
the  question  of  employment,  my  constituents 
ask:  "To  be  or  not  to  be  on  a  job?  Will  my 
job  be  steady  or  temporary?  What  govern- 
mental assurances  for  stability  of  employment 


are  there  in  Ontario  today?  How  often  will 
I  be  shifted  and  bandied  from  one  part  of 
this  province  to  another  in  order  to  keep 
employed?    What  about  my  job  if  there  is  a 


recession?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  one.  What  is  this  government 
presently  doing  about  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment? What  does  this  government  propose  to 
do  about  planning  ahead  for  employment  of 
the  people  in  Ontario?  Where  is  our  long- 
range    planning    to    prevent    unemployment? 

What  about  a  new  threat,  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)— the  threat  of 
technological  unemployment?  Must  we  wait 
for  Ottawa  to  make  an  employment  survey, 
such  as  was  finally  announced  some  weeks 
ago  by  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Starr)?  Do  we  have  to  ask  Ottawa  about 
the  employment  situation  in  our  own  province 
of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of  housing, 
the  family  man,  I  know,  asks:  "Can  I  afford 
to  pay  this  rent?  How  long  will  I  be  able 
to  pay  it?  Will  I  ever  own  a  home  of  my 
own?  Will  I,  my  wife  and  children,  ever 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  community,  or 
are  we  to  lead  the  lives  of  vagabonds  in 
moving  from  place  to  place?" 

Is  this  government  presently  doing  enough 
about  housing,  low  rental  and  otherwise,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of  taxes, 
the  home  owner  in  my  electoral  district  asks: 
"What  is  this  government  doing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  keep  down  rising  taxes  on 
homes?  Will  government  taxation"— and  I 
thought  there  was  an  indication  in  this 
House  of  the  coming  of  some  new  forms  of 
taxation— "will  this  government  taxation 
increase  the  already  heavy  tax  burden  on  real 
estate,  on  the  home  owner?  Is  this  govern- 
ment going  to  tax  me  out  of  my  home?" 

Where  are  the  reforms  promised  by  this 
government  to  encourage  home  ownership? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, the  people  of  my  riding  of  Bracon- 
dale, as  well  as  other  ridings  in  Toronto, 
ask:  "How  can  we  expect  to  expand  our 
domestic  markets  without  a  steady  flow  of 
immigrants?  Is  our  attitude  towards  immigra- 
tion   realistic?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of  child 
welfare,  the  social  worker  in  my  bailiwick 
asks:  "To  what  extent  is  this  government 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  normal 
child,  the  mentally  and  physically  ill  child? 
And  what  about  the  immigrant  child?   What 
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about    Ontario's    10,000    children    in    institu- 
tions?   Are  they  forgotten  children?" 

Should  this  government  not  take  a  second 
look  at  the  child  and  his  problems?  Are  the 
rights  of  our  children  being  recognized? 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  sugges- 
tion and  introduction  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  of  some  42  amendments  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  the  working  man  and 
the  employer  in  my  riding  ask,  under  the 
question  of  labour  and  management:  "What 
will  really  be  the  consequence  of  the  imple- 
mentation, be  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
select  committee  and  the  Gordon  committee 
recommendations?  Is  there  to  be  new  con- 
flict between  labour  and  management?  Will 
the  presently  proposed  labour  amendments 
bring  labour  and  management  closer  or  keep 
them  farther  apart?" 

Why  is  labour  still  uneasy  and  suspicious 
of  this  government? 

Why  did  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  find 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  repeat  and  stress, 
in  introducing  his  bill,  that  the  new  labour 
bill  was  not  intended  to  be  repressive  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  punitive?  Again,  will 
the  proposed  amendments  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  labour  or  to  the  detriment  of 
management  or  to  the  detriment  of  both? 

How  much  sheltering  behind  the  select 
committee  will  there  be  by  this  government 
and  its  Department  of  Labour  in  the  event 
that  the  new  labour  legislation  to  be  enacted, 
arouses  more  than  the  sharp  criticism  heard 
in  this  House  yesterday  and  on  other  days? 

Respectfully,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  basis 
for  rumour  that  most  recently  there  was  a 
rift  in  the  executive  arising  from  the  question 
as  to  what,  and  as  to  when,  the  select  com- 
mittee recommendations  should  be  imple- 
mented? Is  this  the  initial  step  in  an  attempt 
by  this  government  to  undermine  the  labour 
movement  in  this  province?  Will  labour,  if 
some  of  the  proposed  amendments  become 
law,  end  up  losing  some  of  its  gains,  some 
of  its  benefits  and  privileges— yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  benefits  and  privileges  which  it  now 
enjoys  as  of  right,  morally  and  legally? 

What  about  our  civil  servants  and  unions? 
What  about  section  78  of  the  Act?  Why  is 
this  government  silent?  And  section  16  of 
Bill  No.  74,  what  inherent  danger  lies 
obscured  in  this  section?  And  section  26: 
Will  innocent  persons  in  labour  be  wrongly 
condemned  and  penalized  in  law  under  this 
section? 

While  I  am  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you,  of  course,  may  I  say  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  getting  back  on  the  two-party 


system.  Two  parties.  This  is  the  one  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  there,  I  am  told,  is 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House. 

And  respectfully  of  my  CCF  hon.  friends 
in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  why  they 
strive  to  give  the  impression  that  they  and 
they  alone  are  the  champions  of  the  "little 
man"?  Why  do  they  act  as  if  they  have  a 
monopoly  in  and  on  labour? 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CCF  does  not 
represent  labour  any  more  than  any  other 
party  does.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  are  doing  responsible  labour  more 
harm  than  good  with  their  tactics  of  belabour- 
ing everybody  and  everything. 

In  my  riding  of  Bracondale,  I  represent 
labour  and  the  small  businessman.  I  was 
elected  by  them.  I  represent  labour  as  much 
as  any  one  of  my  hon.  political  Bohemian 
friends  to  the  left— and,  of  course,  as  much 
as  any  hon.  member  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  unwarranted  attempt  by 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  discredit 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  eyes  of  labour  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  "little  man"  will,  hereafter, 
fail,  I  predict,  as  it  failed  miserably  in  this 
House  yesterday  and  on  other  days  before 
that. 

Today,  with  increased  immigration,  with 
increased  population,  the  forces  of  labour  in 
Ontario  have  expanded  considerably.  It  is 
everywhere  conceded  that  it  has  more  than 
a  large  portion  of  the  total  labour  force  in 
Canada.  In  effect,  Ontario's  labour  position 
reflects  the  position  of  labour  in  Canada. 
Thus,  when  labour  in  Ontario  is  alarmed, 
labour  in  Canada  is  alarmed. 

I  declare,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  responsible 
labour  in  Ontario  today  is  wrapped  in  fear, 
fear  that  several  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Act  will  do  harm  to  labour,  as 
mentioned,  in  this  House,  in  some  detail,  time 
and  time  again  during  this  session  by  the 
hon.  head  of  my  party,  and  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  and  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume),  and  by  other  hon. 
Liberal  members. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  in 
introducing  the  amendments,  said:  "This  Act, 
as  amended,  represents  the  labour  policy  of 
this  government."  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
does  it  represent  the  policy  of  labour?  Is  it 
fair  to  management? 

"It  is  an  open  secret  either  labour  or  man- 
agement will  stall  if  it  suits  their  purpose/' 
stated  the  hon.  Minister. 
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Well,  who  is  first  to  get  the  whip  across 
his  back?  Whose  knuckles  are  first  to  be 
rapped?  Is  it  to  be  labour?  Is  it  to  be 
management?  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  now 
with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command— labour 
can  have  no  fears  when  it  deals  with  the 
Liberal  party  of  today  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Sure,  we  admit  some  of  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  labour  are  not  free  from  criticism. 
Sure,  we  admit  that,  at  times  in  the  past,  we 
bave  experienced  affliction  and  displayed 
infirmity  where  labour  was  concerned.  But 
we  are  not  decrepit  and  the  criticism,  mark 
you,  will  soon  decrease  and  our  infirmity  will 
soon  disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  party  reaffirms  publicly, 
and  in  this  House  of  assembly,  that  labour 
must  not,  and  will  not,  be  deprived  of  what 
it  has  lawfully  gained  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  man,  be  it  in  Bracondale  riding  or  in 
any  one  of  the  98  ridings  in  this  province. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario— and  it  is 
growing  daily— is  back  on  the  right  track.  It 
will  resist  attempts  by  this  government,  by 
legislation  or  howsoever  otherwise,  to  weaken 
or  destroy  what  responsible  labour  now 
enjoys  as  of  right  and  in  its  own  right. 

And  again,  I  add,  no  longer  will  we 
remain  passive,  no  longer  will  we  remain 
silent,  when  it  appears  that  labour's  status 
may  be  endangered  by  the  bungling  per- 
formances of  the  government,  or  of  any 
other  troupe.  When  we  leave  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  tell  the  people,  across 
our  province  of  Ontario,  what  we  think  of 
the  proposed  labour  amendments  and,  in 
particular,  section  26,  if  it  ever  becomes  real 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of  old 
age  pensions,  the  older  folks  I  represent— and 
I  count,  as  included  therein,  the  senior  citizens 
at  Lambert  Lodge  on  Christie  Street  and  at 
Hilltop  Acres  on  Davenport  Road— they  ask: 
"Why  will  not  this,  the  richest  province  in 
Canada,  distribute  a  little  more  of  its  wealth 
to  people,  to  old  age  pensioners?  Why  does 
this  government  have  to  wait  for  action  by 
Ottawa?  When  will  this  government  make 
supplementary  old  age  pension  payments  as 
of  right?  How  can  this  government  expect 
us  to  live  decently  on  $55  a  month  when 
living  costs  are  going  up  steadily?  Why 
does  this  government  which  represents  us,  by 
its  neglect,  by  its  delay  in  granting  us  sup- 
plementary aid,  force  us  once  again  to  look 
to  charity,  to  look  to  relief?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people,  the  people  of 
Bracondale,    are    hopeful    that    their    views, 


submissions  and  questions  in  relation  to  these 
things,  and  in  relation  to  other  matters  which 
are  to  them  of  paramount  concern,  will  be 
received,  fully  considered  and  honestly 
answered  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  several  of 
these  things,  I  shall  have  more  to  add  on 
another  day.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  what  the  government 
is  presently  doing  and  let  us  examine  what  the 
government  is  presently  saying.  And,  so  to 
do,  I  direct  your  attention  to  certain  phrase- 
ology in  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  I 
will  now  read  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  which  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  1960. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  thought 
we  were  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Gould:  I  will  come  to  that.     I  read: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  outstand- 
ing economic  achievement. 

In  effect,  the  government,  from  what  I  have 
just  read,  is  saying  that  we  are  wealthy,  we 
are  rich.  Business  was  good.  I  go  on  further 
and  I  read: 

Our  population,  income,  output  and 
volume  of  consumer  spending  were  all 
higher  in  1959  than  in  previous  years. 

In  effect,  the  government  is  saying  that  our 
revenues  have  increased.     I  go  further: 

Production  and  living  standards  reached 
their  highest  levels  in  the  history  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admit  that  in  1959,  Ontario's 
industrial  output  was  over  $11  billion,  but 
surely  this  does  not  mean  to  imply  or  say 
that  the  people  in  Ontario  never  had  it  so 
good  before,  never  lived  so  well  before. 

Let  us  go  further,  I  read  on- 
Turning  to  1960,  we  are  advised  that 
nearly  all  economic  indicators  suggest  a 
year  of  continued  expansion  and  progress 
which  will  carry  us  to  new  heights  of 
prosperity. 

We  are  being  advised  that  "nearly  all 
economic  indicators  suggest"  and  I  stress  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hon.  members,  "not 
all,"  but  "nearly  all  economic  indicators 
suggest,"  and  I  shall  have  something  more 
to  say  about  that  in  a  moment. 

Now  let  me  go  further  and  read  from  the 
third  paragraph: 

This  session  is  important  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  of  this  Parliament,  but 
also  because  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  decade1, 
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a  decade  which  promises  to  surpass  all 
others  in  development  and  in  improvement 
in  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

And   I   query,   Mr.   Speaker,   does   this   state- 
ment   include    our    old    age    pensioners? 

Let   us    go    on: 

Notable  as  our  accomplishments  have 
been,  we  cannot  stand  still,  we  must  press 
ever  forward,  mastering  problems,  over- 
coming difficulties,  stimulating  expansion. 

And    I    ask:    How    stimulate    expansion?     By 
jobs?     By    new    industry? 

I  proceed  further: 

At  the  same  time,  raising  the  money  to 
do  the  job. 

And  I  query:  How  will  they  raise  the  money 
to  do  the  job,  Mr.  Speaker? 

And  now,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first 
page.  I  quote  again  from  the  Throne  speech: 
As  our  programme  unfolds  you  will  find, 
among  many  other  matters,  proposals  for 
raising  standards  and  extending  the  benefits 
of  education,  for  bettering  health  and 
welfare,  improving  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

Indeed,  "improving  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." How?  By  labour  amendments?  By 
providing  jobs?  By  submitting  plans  for 
increasing  employment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  government  say- 
ing in  the  portion  of  the  Throne  speech  which 
I  have  just  read?  What  is  the  government 
hiding  when  it  states,  and  I  reiterate,  when 
it  speaks  of  "we  are  advised  that  nearly  all 
economic  indicators  suggest"?  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  government  repeating  that 
which  is  fundamental  and  obvious  when  it 
speaks  of,  I  repeat,  "and  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  money  to  do  the  job"?  We  all 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  governments  have 
to  raise  money.  What  then  is  the  inference 
which  these  words  permit? 

In  my  opinion,  if  I  may  spell  it  out  in 
basic  English,  this  is  what  this  government 
is  saying:  "Last  year  the  people  of  Ontario 
produced  more  and  lived  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  province.  Things 
still  look  good,  but  we  are  not  too  sure. 
There  may  be  a  recession.  If  we  are  to  keep 
doing  the  job,  we  are  going  to  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  more  money,  and  raise  it 
we  will,  from  the  people  of  Ontario,  by 
increasing  tax  rates,  or,  if  advisable  or 
opportune,  by  creating  new  taxes." 

Yes,  I  expect  some  hon.  members,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  will  differ  with 
me.    I   expect  also   some   may  even   suggest 


that  this  is  a  distorted  inference.  But  is  it, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Time  will  furnish  the  answer. 
I  admit  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan),  he  who  accused  me  of  financial  sleuth- 
ing last  night,  declared  in  his  budget  state- 
ment, and  I  quote: 

There  will  be  no  new  taxation  or  in- 
creases in  tax  rates  in  this  budget. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  saying 
there  is  to  be  no  rise  in  taxes  now  for  the 
year  1960.  But  what  about  1961  and  1962? 
This  government  is  scheduled  to  still  be  in 
power  then.  This  government  has  stated  that 
it  will  stimulate  expansion  and  so  to  do,  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  cost  us  money,  as 
it  has  cost  us  in  the  recent  past,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  increase  in  the  net  debt  of  our  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  common  fact,  econo- 
mists in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  in  the  recent 
past,  and  even  now,  keep  warning  us  that 
too  rapid  expansion,  as  was  witnessed  in 
Ontario  in  recent  years,  and  even  last  year 
with  its  accompanying  inflation,  tends  to 
produce    a    recession. 

Now,  let  me  go  further,  if  I  may,  and 
read  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  someone  else 
has  to  say  about  recession,  about  debt  and 
about  taxes.  I  should  like  to  read  to  hon. 
members  for  a  moment  from  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  from  an  article  by  Bruce 
MacDonald,  with  the  heading  "Snap  Election 
by  Diefenbaker"  and  it  is  dated  January  13, 
1960.     I   quote: 

While  the  next  vote  would  normally  be 
put  off  until  1962,  a  snap  election  in  1961 
is  a  strong  possibility  if  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  accepts  the  leading  govern- 
ment economists'  forecast  that  the  following 
year  will  see  Canada  plunged  into  the  most 
severe  depression  since  the  1930's.  Al- 
though unemployment  was  running  below 
last  year's  figures,  it  still  remained  at  a 
high  level  at  a  time  when  Canada  was 
enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its 
history. 

I  mentioned  "recession,"  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
this  article  goes  further,  it  mentions  "depres- 
sion" for  1962  and  by  a  leading  Dominion 
Conservative  economist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Canada  plunged  into  severe 
depression."  Ontario  is  part  of  Canada.  Over 
a  third  of  the  people  in  Canada  live  and  work 
in  Ontario.  If  there  is  to  be  a  depression  in 
Canada,  there  will  also  be  a  depression  right 
here  in  Ontario. 

And  let  me  go  further  and  read  to  hon. 
members  from  another  newspaper.  This  is 
the    Toronto    Telegram,    dated    January    27, 
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1960.  It  is  an  editorial  published  the  day 
following  the  opening  of  this  House,  and 
it  is  headed,  "Ontario  Looks  North."  This, 
of  course,  is  also  a  reputable  and  responsible 
newspaper.  This  is  what  it  has  to  say,  and 
I   quote: 

One  thing  not  spelled  out,  but  hinted 
broadly,  was  a  possibility  of  tax  increases 
to  meet  the  demands  of  government  in 
continuing  expansion.  Mr.  Frost  has  not 
given  up  hope  that  more  money  will  be 
rebated  to  Ontario  in  the  federal-provincial 
tax  sharing  agreement.  The  province 
and  the  municipalities  need  additional  tax 
room  or  revenue  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  operations,  the  Throne  speech  warned. 

Now,  "Mr.  Frost  has  hope,  no  money,  but 
hope,"  said  the  Telegram,  "and  if  that  hope 
is  shattered  by  Ottawa,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  tax  increases  in  Ontario."  And  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  in  his  budget  statement, 
has  this  to  say,  and  I  quote  from  page  1 1 : 

There  will  be  certain  minor  amendments 
to  The  Succession  Duty  Act  designed  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  modern  con- 
ditions. There  will  also  be  minor  amend- 
.  ments  to  The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  but 
none  of  these  will  be  significant  or  involve 
any  increase  in  taxation.  Very  strong 
representations  will  be  made  at  the  forth- 
coming conference  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  Ottawa  this 
summer  for  a  more  realistic  division  of  the 
main  fields   of  direct  taxation. 

And  I  stress  now  this  sentence,  which 
follows  in  the  budget  statement: 

It  is  to  these  sources  that  we  must  first 
look  for  the  revenue  that  we  require  to 
finance  our  expanding  services  and  obliga- 
tions. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  confirms  the  fact  that  Ontario 
depends  on  Ottawa  for  revenue.  I  predict 
that  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  fails  to  get 
federal  aid,  Ontario  taxpayers  will  find  their 
taxes  raised  in  1961  and/or  1962. 

And  again,  from  that  reputable  and 
responsible  newspaper,  the  Telegram,  dated 
December  31,  1959,  here  is  an  editorial 
headed,  "Happy  New  Year  for  Ontario." 
I   quote: 

We  wish  Premier  Frost  a  happy  new  year 
in  the  form  of  recognition  by  Ottawa  that 
Ontario  is  entitled  to  an  annual  $100 
million  more  out  of  federal-provincial  tax 
rental  agreements.  The  more  probable  out- 
look, however,  may  be  for  some  form  of 
increased  levy  for  Ontario  taxpayers. 


Even  on  the  long  chance  that  Premier 
Frost  wins  his  argument  for  a  bigger  Ottawa 
kick-back  of  taxes  to  Ontario,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  it  won't  mean  relief  for  the 
Ontario  taxpayers  for  two  years.  The 
reason  is  clear.  Another  federal-provincial 
tax  conference  is  due  in  July. 

But  Finance  Minister  Fleming  has  em- 
phasized the  present  tax  agreement  won't 
be  altered,  and  any  new  tax  deal  for  the 
provinces  won't  go  into  effect  until  the 
start  of  a  new  agreement,  April  1,  1962. 
Two  years  can  be  a  long  time,  and  Premier 
Frost  has  our  sympathy. 

May  I  interject,  he  has  mine  too. 

He  would  have  it  even  more,  if  he  had 
not  sponsored  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 
in  1957,  in  the  belief  that  his  federal 
colleague  would,  if  elected,  agree  to 
Ontario's  tax-sharing  proposals.  Instead  of 
$100  million,  Premier  Frost  got  only  $15 
million  from  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

Meanwhile,  Ontario  continues  to  sink 
into  debt.  If  money  for  necessary  spending 
cannot  be  provided  by  increased  tax  rental 
payments  before  1962,  higher  taxes  would 
be   the   harsh   alternative. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  his 
budget  statement,  says  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960-1961,  our  expenditures  will  be  up  $896 
million;  our  revenues  will  be  down  $737 
million;  and  our  debt  will  be  up  $1,154 
billion.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  "I 
have  hope  that  I  will  get  more  money  from 
Ottawa."  And  the  Daily  Star  says,  "If  Mr. 
Frost  cannot  get  funds  from  Mr.  Diefenbaker, 
higher  taxes  is  the  alternative  as  we  continue 
to  sink  into  debt."  And  I  suspect  that  the 
Telegram  agrees  with  this  statement. 

Now  then,  let  me  go  further  and  quote 
from  a  local  newspaper,  dated  January  12, 
1960,  with  the  heading  "Predicts  Slump  for 
1962."    I  quote: 

A  government  economic  advisor  is  fore- 
casting Canada  may  enter  a  recession  in 
1962  that  could  be  the  worst  since  World 
War  II.  If  anything,  the  problems  which 
we  may  be  encountering  as  we  go  into 
1962  may  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  those  we  encountered  in  the  post-war 
periods.  What  I  am  implying— 
said   this   economist, 

—is  that  the  recession  we  may  be  facing, 
in  1962,  could  be  more  extensive  than  any- 
thing we  have  yet  experienced  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  And  it  might 
require  quite  vigorous  action  to  reduce 
the  extent  in  terms  of  length  of  time  and 
the    severity   of  the    economic   downturn. 
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In  addition,  may  I  say  to  you  and  to  hon. 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  in  a 
local  newspaper— I  do  not  have  the  date  at 
the  moment— it  said,  in  effect,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  been  so  anxious  to  avoid 
higher  taxes  that  the  net  capital  debt  of 
Ontario  has  risen  to  a  total  figure  approaching 
$1  billion,  twice  the  net  debt  in  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  discover,  from 
examining  the  budget  statement  that  Ontario's 
debt  has  now  been  increased  to  $1,014  billion, 
and  that  $100  million,  more  or  less,  was 
added  to  our  debt  in  the  last  year— at  a  time 
when  things  were  at  their  best  in  our  history, 
so  it  was  declared  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  budget 
speech  that,  before  this  year  is  over,  there 
will  be  a  further  $140  million  added,  more 
or  less,  making  a  total  Ontario  debt  of 
$1,154  billion,  more  and  not  much  less,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960-1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic.  Both  the  Throne 
speech  and  the  budget  speech  speak  of 
"buoyant  revenues,"  and  yet  our  debt  is  today 
increased  to  over  $1  billion,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  Ontario  is  tied 
to  a  "fiscal  sputnik"  which  is  leading  it  to 
the  unknown  in  the  realm  of  debt.  To  get 
out  of  orbit  and  down  to  earth,  Ontario  will 
be  compelled  to  increase  taxes— and  still  more 
so,  if  we  experience  any  kind  of  recession. 
And  even  still  more  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
fails  in  his  effort  to  coax  more  money  out 
of  the  hon.  Mr.  Fleming  through  the  Rt. 
hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government 
should  tell  our  people  candidly  and  honestly 
about  the  indications  which  it  has  within  its 
knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  a  recession  in 
Ontario— about  the  difficulty  which  it  is 
experiencing  in  containing  the  ever-increasing 
and  runaway  government  debt,  and  about 
the  likelihood  of  increased  tax  rates  and  the 
creation  of  new  taxes,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,   for  this  province   of   Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  further  into  the 
matter  of  the  budget,  and  I  wish  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  not  detracting  in  any 
way  from  the  excellent  presentation  of  the 
budget  made  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Speaking  of  the  budget,  I  do  recall  that 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  was  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer— I  do  recall  having  read 
this— saying  in  his  seventh  budget  speech 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1949,  and  I  quote: 

In  1939,  Ontario's  debt  was  some  $478 
million,    and   it   was   that   way   With   little 


change   until   1949,   a  period  of  10  years, 
because  we  have   stabilized  our   economy. 

But  what  about  the  period  between  1949 
and  1959?  What  a  change.  What  a  differ- 
ence. From  1949  to  1959,  Ontario  went  from 
a  net  debt  of  some  $466  million  to  some  $948 
million— an  increase,  to  be  exact,  of  $481,- 
617,860.  Ontario  doubled  its  net  debt.  What 
happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  stabilization  of 
our  economy?  What  is  happening  to  it 
now?  As  of  March  31,  1960— and  that  was 
just  yesterday— we  have  an  estimated  net  debt 
of  $l,014,063,598-over  $1  billion. 

The  only  time  Ontario  decreased  its  debt 
was  in  1949  and  since  then,  without  excep- 
tion, our  net  debt  has  increased,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  increased  further 
in  1961  by  some  $140  million. 

Now  then,  just  let  me  read  to  hon.  mem- 
bers quickly,  the  amounts  by  which  our  net 
debt  was  increased  annually  during  the  past 
10  years: 

In  1950,  increased  by  $37  million;  in  1951, 
increased  by  some  $32  million;  then  following 
that  increased  by  some  $47  million;  then 
following  that  increased  by  some  $78  million; 
and  then  by  $45  million;  and  then  by  $47 
million;  and  then  increased  in  1956  by  some 
$71  million;  in  1957  by  some  $81  million;  in 
1958  by  some  $99  million;  and  then  increased 
last  year  by  some  $129  million.  And  now, 
we  have  an  increase  of  some  $133  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  ever  get  off  the 
money  merry-go-round? 

Well,  how  did  Ontario  ever  get  into  this 
area  of  monetary  gyration? 

In  1944,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  in  his  first  budget  address, 
if  I  remember  reading  it  correctly,  introduced 
his  "pay-as-you-go"  policy.  It  is  this  policy 
which  we  are  still  following  in  Ontario  today. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  as  Provincial  Treasurer,  had 
to  say,  in  effect: 

"We  should  adhere  to  the  principles  of  our 
policy  of  1944,  namely,  to  increase  our  sink- 
ing fund  and  retire  our  old  debt,  and  apply 
any  surplus  monies  above  that  to  the  retire- 
ment of  new  debt,  thus  making  provision  for 
the  amortization  of  our  net  debt  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  years." 

And,  in  effect,  he  states  further:  "I  can 
foresee  additions  to  our  net  debt  in  the 
future,  and  these  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  If  we  reach  the  position  where 
those  additions  become  too  large  we  will  be 
obliged,   as   outlined  in  my   1944  policy,  to 
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increase    taxes    to    take    care    of    such    debt 
additions." 

Well,  the  lion.  Prime  Minister  goes  further 
in  some  of  his  budget  addresses,  and  he  also 
says,  in  effect,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
expenditures,  one  "ordinary"  and  the  other 
"capital."  I  continue,  in  saying  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  stated,  in  effect,  that  a 
surplus  on  ordinary  account  should  always  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  expenditure  for 
new  capital  construction,  especially  if  there 
be  unemployment,  because  this  ordinary 
account  surplus  can  help  finance  a  public 
works  programme,  "without  the  need  of 
increasing  taxation." 

And  he  submits  that,  if  we  are  to  use  this 
surplus  for  capital  works  in  bad  times,  then 
why  should  we  not  use  it  for  capital  works 
in  good  times,  in  prosperous  times?  Thus,  he 
states,  we  will  have  no  need  to  borrow  in 
good  times,  and  we  can  thereby  keep  our 
credit  intact  so  that  when  bad  times  should 
come  along,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  our  public  works  pro- 
gramme—mark you,  "without  increasing 
taxes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy,  I  suggest,  is  fine 
if  an  ever-increasing  net  debt  does  not  exist. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  the  surplus 
mean  in  the  light  of  a  $1  billion  net  debt? 
During  the  past  10  years  our  ordinary 
account  surpluses  amounted  to  some  $8,996 
million,  and  our  debt  increases  amounted  to 
some  $660  million.  That  is,  $9  million  against 
$660  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  fiscal  formula  is  so 
perfect,  then  why,  in  times  of  our  prosperity, 
with  Ontario's  buoyant  economy  and  her 
increasing  revenues,  was  it  necessary  for  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  borrow  $75  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States  for  our  Treasury? 

If  this  theory  is  so  good,  why  was  it 
necessary,  in  1957,  to  raise  corporation  taxes, 
gasoline  taxes,  mining  taxes  and  brewery 
taxes? 

The  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  was  designed 
to  avoid  (1)  borrowing  of  money;  and  (2)  the 
increasing  of  taxes.  I  submit,  it  has  failed 
in  both  respects  because  we  borrowed  some 
$75  million,  and  we  will  soon  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow  again.  We  increased  taxes,  and  we 
will  soon  find  it  necessary  to  increase  taxes 
again. 

During  the  past  10  years,  out  of  revenues 
totalling  $4,147,028,000,  the  Treasury  placed 
aside,  into  a  sinking  fund,  only  $385,198  mil- 
lion, of  which  $160  million  was  marked  for 
capital  disbursement.  So,  over  the  past  10 
years,  we  set  aside  only  $225,198  million  to 


be   utilized   in   payment   on   account   of   our 
net  debt. 

During  the  past  10  years  we  paid  out  in 
interest  charges  on  our  debt  the  sum  of 
$300,582  million.  I  submit  our  interest  pay- 
ments exceeded  our  principal  payments  on 
account  of  our  net  debt. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all 
hon.  members,  that  it  is  about  time  we  took 
a  second  look  at  our  "pay-as-you-go"  policy 
and  perhaps  revised  our  policy— our  financial 
thinking. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask,  what  is  the 
position  of  this  government  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  employment  in  Ontario  today 
and  tomorrow?    Well,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  current  Elliot 
Lake  episode  was  discussed  at  some  length 
in  this  House.  It  stands  out  in  respect  to 
the  needless  mutilation  of  a  community  into 
which— with  good  intention,  I  agree— this 
government  sank  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  and  into  which  Ontario  people 
invested  many  millions  of  dollars  of  their 
own.  The  Elliot  Lake  situation  is  the  best 
example  of  just  where  this  Conservative  gov- 
ernment stands  today  as  to  the  problems  of 
employment  and  unemployment— the  best 
example  as  to  how  helpless  and  inadequate 
this  government  is,  when  confronted  with  an 
unemployment  problem  or  employment  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  come  from 
a  working  man's  home. 

It  has  been  said  before  and  it  can  be  said 
again,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  some  hon. 
members  to  imagine  the  suffering,  the  irrepa- 
rable harm  and  loss,  endured  and  sustained 
when  there  is  unexpected  social  dislocation, 
disappearance  or  depreciation  of  investment 
and  mounting  debt. 

It  may  also  be  difficult  for  some  hon.  mem- 
bers to  comprehend  the  psychological  impact 
on  one,  especially  a  family  man,  when  he 
suddenly  loses  his  job. 

But  most  of  us  have  observed,  and  too 
often,  what  happens  to  human  dignity  and 
self-respect  when  one  is  out  of  work  and 
there  are  little  or  no  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  Liberals— especially 
the  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
for  northern  ridings— ask  this  question,  as 
they  asked  before,  in  this  House,  and  as  they 
will  continue  to  ask: 

"Where  is  the  governmental  organization, 
the  governmental  machinery  which  can  be 
put  in  motion  immediately  and  utilized  to 
find  jobs  to  alleviate  distress  in  situations  like 
the  pressing  Elliot  Lake  problem,  and  in  any 
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other  urgent  unemployment  situation?  Where 
are  our  government's  manpower  surveys? 

"What  is  this  government  planning  to  do  to 
help  keep  Ontario  people  gainfully  employed? 
How  does  this  government  plan  to  create  new 
regular  jobs,  and  not  just  seasonal  employ- 
ment? What  is  this  government's  plan  to 
maintain  employment  at  a  level  and  to  avert 
Tises  in  unemployment? 

"Does  this  government  know,  or  have  some 
idea,  as  to  where  our  next  industrial  boom 
will  be  in  this  province,  and  how  many  jobs 
will  or  may  be  available?  Even  if  the  federal 
government  is  in  the  best  position  to  stimulate 
an  increase  in  employment,  is  that  any  reason 
why  Ontario  should  stand  by?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  it  said  here 
and  elsewhere,  time  and  time  again— and  it 
is  a  fact— that  Canada  depends  on  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Ontario.  Half  of  Canada's 
manufactured  goods  are  produced  in  Ontario. 
Ontario  people  are  a  third  part  of  Canada's 
population. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Ontario  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  industry  and  man- 
power. 

To  nurture  and  sustain  such  manpower  in 
our  industry,  employment  is  a  prime  requisite. 
I  submit,  it  is  an  obligation  of  this  govern- 
ment to  insure  that  jobs  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  people.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
seasonable  or  winter  jobs,  I  mean  regular  jobs. 
Hon.  members  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
last  March,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  some 
600,000  unemployed  in  Canada,  and  in 
December  of  last  year  there  were  some 
550,000  unemployed.  As  of  January  7  of 
this  year,  there  were  723,000  unemployed, 
almost  750,000  people  looking  for  work  in 
Canada.  I  imagine,  this  being  the  month  of 
April,  some  3  months  later,  there  would  be 
many  more  unemployed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  told,  most  state  departments  of  labour 
maintain  and  constantly  check  indices  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  Areas  of 
industrial  boom  and  of  distress  are  spotted, 
studied,  and  kept  under  constant  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  also  interested 
in  knowing  what  labour  has  recently  said  in 
relation  to  unemployment.  Here  is  what 
labour  has  to  say  relative  to  this  subject,  and 
I  quote:  "The  employment  situation  must  be 
considered  as  an  urgent  and  continuing  prob- 
lem." "The  blight  of  unemployment  must 
be  eradicated  from  our  economy,"  and,  "The 
achievement  of  full  employment  must  be  a 
main  aim  of  our  government." 

At  this  point,  let  me  go  one  step  further, 


and  refer  briefly  to  some  editorial  comment 
relative  to  the  question  of  unemployment.  I 
read,  from  the  Toronto  Star,  an  editorial 
headed  "Canadian  Goals  for  1960",  and  it  is 
dated  December  31,  1959.     I  quote: 

Yet  there  is  need  for  national  action  in 
several  directions,  if  this  country  is  to  have 
social  progress  at  home  and  greater  use- 
fulness to  humanity  at  large.  Our  wealthy 
land  still  offers  too  little  opportunity  and 
too  little  security  to  too  many  people.  So 
far,  we  have  found  only  weak  and  partial 
cures  for  Canada's  sickness,  mass  winter 
unemployment.  The  Atlantic  provinces 
continue  to  stagnate. 

Canada's  sickness,  and  Ontario's  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  winter  unemployment. 

Here  is  a  further  editorial  in  the  issue  of 
January  28,  1960,  with  the  heading  "How 
Many  Without  Jobs?"    I  quote: 

As  1959  ended,  Labour  Minister  Starr 
permitted  himself  a  roseate  view  of  Cana- 
dian employment.  "The  outlook  for  the 
coming  year,"  he  said,  "gives  us  every 
reason  for  confidence,  and  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  workers,  employers  and  govern- 
ments, 1960  should  be  a  happy  and 
prosperous  year." 

Just  a  week  later,  some  723,000  Canadians 
were  listed  on  the  rolls  as  seeking  jobs. 

With  roughly  1  in  9  persons  on  the  nation's 
labour  force  seeking  jobs,  this  could  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Canada's  most  urgent 
problems.  Yet,  except  for  an  occasional  out- 
burst in  Parliament,  the  politicians  remain 
unperturbed,  the  government  is  doing  little, 
and  there  is  a  minimum  of  public  outcry.  It 
is  only  the  long  lines  that  form  at  dusk  before 
the  institutions  offering  free  beds  and  meals 
that  provide  any  evidence  of  distress. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  riddle?  Has 
permanent  unemployment  become  so  much 
a  feature  of  our  economy  that  we  have  grown 
callous?  Are  the  unemployment  figures  inac- 
curate? Are  our  "winter  employment  weeks" 
and  the  "  Do  It  Now"  campaigns  merely  lip- 
service  to  a  problem  which  we  would  rather 
sweep  under  the  rug  of  silence? 

Last  week,  Opposition  hon.  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons— and  they  must  be 
Liberals— sought  to  induce  the  government 
to  call  an  emergency  session  to  deal  with 
unemployment.  The  move  was  rejected.  Is 
it  because  the  government  believes  there  is  no 
problem?  Or  does  it  feel  it  is  doing  enough? 
Or  does  it  hesitate  to  deal  with  a  dangerous 
political  issue?  Such  questions  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  remain  unanswered. 
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The  government  should  disclose  the  real 
extent  of  joblessness.  It  should  define  the 
areas  of  distress.  It  should  explain  why  the 
heavily  publicized  "winter  works  programme" 
provides  only  a  few  thousand  jobs. 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  such  knowl- 
edge, the  known  facts  are  surely  cause  for 
serious   concern. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  from 
a  local  newspaper  of  March  1,  1960,  headed, 
"Figures  Don't  Jibe."    Here  is  what  it  says: 

The  latest  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics 
figures  for  January  showed  a  jump  of 
134,000,  without  jobs,  seeking  work  since 
December.  The  steepness  of  the  rise  in 
one  month  suggests  that,  unlike  last  year, 
the  unemployment  peak  may  push  on  into 
March,  with  worse  to  come,  perhaps 
approximating  the  postwar  high  of  10  per 
cent. 

Inside  and  outside  of  the  House,  Paul 
Martin  has  been  demanding  a  whole  series 
of  inquiries  into  unemployment.  He  wants 
to  see  a  special  parliamentary  committee 
appointed;  a  federal-provincial  conference 
like  that  called  by  the  Liberal  government; 
a  conference  of  industry  and  labour,  as 
requested  by  Claude  Jodoin,  president  of 
the  Canadian  labour  congress. 

What  alternative  has  hon.  Mr.  Fleming 
and  the  Diefenbaker  government  to  offer? 
Certainly  it  is  not  sufficient  to  let  things  go 
on  sliding  when,  recurrently,  we  are  finding 
500,000  or  more  unemployed  every  winter, 
with  unemployment  levels  for  the  whole 
year  unsatisfactory,  averaging  5.6  per  cent, 
for  1959. 

There  is  just  one  factor  which  may  force 
the  government  to  face  up.  Some  respected 
economists  anticipate  another  recession 
soon,  perhaps  beginning  even  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  or  more  likely  next  year. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  point  out  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
federal  government  announced  its  intention 
to  spend  several  billions  of  dollars  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  create  a  boom.  Well,  I  join 
with  the  many  of  our  fellow  Canadians  in 
the  prayer  and  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
boom  and  that  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  in 
fact  come  to  pass.  But,  queries  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  "So  This  Is  a  Boom?" 

I  should  like  now  to  read,  if  I  may,  from 
an  editorial  published  on  March  5,  1960, 
headed  "So  This  Is  a  Boom?"    I  quote: 

Some  headlines  have  blazoned  the  word 
"boom"  on  the  strength  of  government  and 
business  plans  to  invest  $8.77  billion  in 
Canada   this   year.     Does   this   forecast   of 


spending  really  point  to  general  prosperity 
and  full  employment?  That  seems  most 
doubtful,  if  one  examines  the  table  else- 
where on  this  page  comparing  investment 
and  employment  during  the  1950's. 

During  the  1950's,  too  much  of  the 
investments  went  into  the  wrong  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment.  Unem- 
ployment was  more  than  twice  as  high 
when  the  decade  ended  as  when  it  began; 
$8.77  billion  does  not  make  up  the  invest- 
ment sag  of  1958  and  1959,  which  has  left 
heavy  unemployment. 

And  experts  are  forecasting  another 
recession,  perhaps  severe  enough  to  be 
called  a  depression,   in   1961   and   1962. 

May  I,  at  this  point,  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  I  am  reading  from  an  editorial  dated 
March  5,  1960. 

Nor  is  the  1960  picture  much  brightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  natural  resources 
industries  will  lead  the  "boom."  There  were 
several  such  booms  in  the  1950's  and  they 
did  not  result  in  steady  growth  of  stable 
employment.  It  is  about  time  the  govern- 
ment started  seeking  some  answers  and 
applying  them,  instead  of  letting  the 
economy  so  largely  run  itself,  with  results 
that  read  like  a  fever  chart  in  terms  of 
growth  and  employment. 

And  yesterday— as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
morning— we  read  of  hon.  Mr.  Fleming's 
"stand  pat  budget",  an  imitation  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  "stand  pat  budget." 

And  if  I  may  proceed— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Who  is 
standing  pat? 

Mr.  Gould:  I  said  "stand  pat  budget."  I  go 
on.  What  is  our  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  under  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Nickle),  doing  besides  talking  about  visits  to 
Elliot  Lake?  This  is  the  department  which 
is  charged  with  "stimulating  expansion"  to 
use  the  language  in  the  Throne  speech.  This 
is  the  department  which  must  create  and 
provide  jobs  if  this  province  is  to  enjoy 
industrial  expansion. 

Very  quickly,  let  me  read  from  a  page 
borrowed  from  a  government  publication 
which  sums  up,  I  believe,  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development.  May  I  say  here  that  I  do 
not  read  this  with  malice,  but  with  hope 
that  this  department  will  do  more  and  more, 
that  it  will  not  be  delinquent  in  the  field  of 
jobs  or  employment  for  Ontario  people. 
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I  quote,  and  this  is  from  a  government 
publication: 

The  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  shall  collaborate 
with  the  departments  of  the  public  service 
in  Ontario,  the  Dominion  and  other  prov- 
inces, with  municipal  councils,  with  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  labour,  mining,  trade, 
and  other  associations  and  organizations, 
and  with  public  and  private  enterprises 
with  a  view  to  formulating  plans  to  create, 
assist,  develop  and  maintain  productive 
employment,  and  to  develop  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  province,  and 
to  that  end  shall  co-ordinate  the  work  and 
function  of  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  respectfully  that  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what,  and  just  when,  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  department  will  do 
something— actually  take  some  action,  either 
alone  or  with  Ottawa— with  respect  to  the 
Elliot  Lake  employment  problem  and  any 
other   employment  problem  as  it  may   arise. 

It  will  be  interesting  also  to  learn,  if  we 
ever  will,  of  the  latest  plans  which  this 
department  has  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  people  in  Ontario,  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  employment- 
yes,  the  question  of  unemployment,  to  be 
exact— is  definitely  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance  which  calls  for  constant  govern- 
ment attention  and  action.  May  I,  therefore, 
suggest  the  early  appointment  of  our  own 
parliamentary  committee  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  unemployment  as  it  relates  to  Ontario 
and  as  it  relates  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  urgent  that  there  be 
early  government  action.  It  is  important 
that  this  government  enact  or  propose 
measures  which  will  be  effective  in  meeting 
the  problem  of  unemployment  now,  and  when 
it  shall  again  raise  its  ugly  head,  as  no  doubt 
it    will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  budget  estimates,  I 
think  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce,  some  $3  million  is  provided  for  a 
winter  employment  programme.  May  I  say 
that  this  problem  is  not  going  to  be  brushed 
off  that  easily. 

I  now  tell  this  House— and  it  is  not  mere 
speculation  on  my  part— that  if  this  govern- 
ment continues  to  follow  its  policy  of  inaction 
with  regard  to  problems  of  employment,  then 
—in  such  event— one  of  the  main  battles  of  the 
next  election  in  Ontario  will  be  fought  on  the 
question  of  unemployment.  Unless  there  is 
a  continuous  flow  of  employment  in  Ontario, 


this  decade  will  not  surpass  all  others  in  the 
development  and  in  improvement  in  the  well- 
being  of  our  people,  as  presaged  in  the  speech 
from   the    Throne. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  the 
floor  in  this  House,  let  me  say  that  although 
I  have  earlier,  this  morning,  confessed  to 
being  a  city  boy,  I  still  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  that  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturist  represent  the  largest  group  of 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  22  hon.  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  we  of  the  Liberal 
party  are  happy  to  count  amongst  us,  as 
representatives  of  this  largest  group— farmers 
—the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver),  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon),  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East 
(Mr.  Spence),  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  Innes),  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont 
(Mr.  Manley),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.   Chappie). 

And  I  do  want  also  to  add,  at  this  time? 
that  I  am  pleased  to  be  enabled,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  session  in  this  House,  to 
renew  acquaintances  and  little  pleasures  with 
hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
personal  greetings  to  former  colleagues  on  the 
Toronto  city  council  and  Metropolitan 
council. 

I  refer  to  the  affable  and  respected  hon. 
member  for  Toronto  Beaches  (Mr.  Collings), 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  liquor  control  board, 
with  whom  I  was  on  the  Toronto  city  council. 

I  also  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew,  who  was  first  elected  to  this  assembly 
after  defeating  a  formidable  candidate.  I  was 
with  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  both 
on  the  Toronto  city  and  Metropolitan  councils. 

And,  of  course,  I  also  refer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park,  independent  as  ever, 
but  a  competent  Tory  Whip.  I  was  with 
this  hon.  gentleman  on  the  Toronto  city 
council. 

And  I  do  not  forget  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis),  with  whom  I 
served  on  the  Toronto  Metropolitan  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  that  it  is  1  o'clock,  and  perhaps  my  hon. 
friend  would  like  to  conclude  his  remarks 
on  that  high  plane  that  he  is  on  at  the  present 
time.    Or  has  he   anything   further   to— 

Mr.  Gould:  I  would  regret  very  much  if 
I  did  not  pay  certain  compliments  to  certain 
hon.  members  both  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and   the   opposite   side   of  the   House   and   I 
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should    like    to    conclude,    therefore    if    need 
be,   on   another  day. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    I  beg  your  pardon,   sir? 

Mr.  Gould:  I  should  like  to  conclude,  if 
need  be,  on  another  day.  But  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
my  hon.  friend's  remarks,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  is  1  o'clock.  Would  he  like 
to   finish   his    speech? 

Mr.  Gould:  I  will  likely  be  7  or  8  minutes 
more  at  the  most. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Gould:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  now  continue. 

On  this  side  of  the  House— of  course  to  me 
the  important  side  of  the  House— we  have 
two  public  servants,  each  of  whom  have 
given  much  time  to  good  government  in 
Ontario,  and  each  of  whom  has  at  all  times 
carried  high  the  banners  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  province,  both  inside  and  outside 
this  House. 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  elated  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  am  in  this  House  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  whose  birthday  all  hon. 
members  today  recognized,  and  I  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  many  already  extended 
to  him. 

I  am  also  elated,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  in  the 
House  with  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South. 

They  are  both  gentlemen  of  excellent 
Tepute,  sincere,  respected,  responsible,  polit- 
ically wise  and  of  lengthy  political  experience. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brant— we  like  to  call 
him  Harry— is  the  dean  of  this  House  with,  I 
reiterate,  41  years  of  continuous  public  serv- 
ice. Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  been  on  the 
government  side  of  this  House  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province.  To 
me,  as  no  doubt  to  all  hon.  members,  he  is 
a  man  of  dignity  and  of  quiet  strength. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has 
been  in  this  House  as  an  hon.  member  for 
some  34  years— yes,  34  years— of  continuous 
public  service.  He  has  served  as  leader  of 
our  party  for  some  years.  I  say,  as  I  now 
observe  him,  that  he  shows  no  signs  of  despair 
and  his  words  of  encouragement  are  hearten- 
ing to  all  fellow  Liberals  at  Queen's  Park. 


Mr.  Gould:  Thank  you,  my  hon.  friend. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men 
of  political  stature  for  the  part  which  they 
have,  each  of  them,  played  in  public  life.  I 
hope  they  will  be  hon.  members  of  this 
House  for  many  years  to  come.  We  need 
both  of  them  now  more  than  ever,  for  the 
people  of  Ontario,  the  young  and  the  old, 
once  again  are  beginning  to  see  the  Liberal 
light.  Their  re-election,  time  and  time  again, 
without  interruption,  is  eloquent  testimony 
that  they  are  always  on  the  job,  and  that  they 
are  held  in  affection  by  their  constituents. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  may  I  say,  I 
am  happy  to  join,  and  to  be  counted  among, 
the  22  hon.  Liberal  members  in  this  House. 
I  desire  that  it  be  known  that,  in  my  mind 
and  in  my  books,  each  of  the  other  21  Liberal 
hon.  members  are  counted— each  of  those  who 
were  elected  with  me  on  June  11,  last.  Yes, 
each  of  those  with  whom  I  was  elected  on 
June  11,  last. 

I  count  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  hon. 
members  of  integrity  and  of  political  sincerity, 
George  Gordon  of  Branford,  Albert  Wren  of 
Kenora,  Peter  Manley  of  Stormont,  Arthur 
Reaume  of  Essex  North,  Harry  Nixon  of 
Brant,  John  Wintermeyer  of  Waterloo  North, 
Farquhar  Oliver  of  Grey  South,  George 
Bukator  of  Niagara  Falls,  Gordon  Innes  of 
Oxford,  John  Spence  of  Kent  East,  Harry 
Worton  of  Wellington  South,  Vernon  Singer 
of  York  Centre,  Ross  Whicher  of  Bruce,  John 
Chappie  of  Fort  William,  Bernard  Newman 
of  Windsor-Walkerville,  Andrew  Thompson 
of  Dovercourt,  Ray  Edwards  of  Wentworth, 
Leo  Troy  of  Nipissing,  Elmer  Sopha  of 
Sudbury,  Maurice  Belanger  of  Windsor- 
Sandwich  and  James  Trotter  of  Parkdale. 

As  a  new  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
naturally  watch  with  great  interest  to  see 
what  routes  this  government  will  take  to  get 
more  money  for  its  Treasury,  how  this  gov- 
ernment will  go  about,  and  I  quote  from  the 
Throne  speech,  "Raising  the  money  to  do  the 
job."  Will  it  be  through  more  taxes  or  will 
it  be  through  more  loans?    We  shall  see. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  be  a 
"Tory  pork  barrel,"  as  some  say  there  is,  then 
we  of  the  Liberal  party,  every  one  of  us, 
shall  seek  out  such  barrel,  and  we  shall 
carefully  examine  it  for  holes,  for  cracks,  and 
for  shifting  staves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
want  to  give  us  the  pork  barrel  himself? 


Mr.    A.    E.   Thompson    (Dovercourt):    Dis-  Mr.  Gould:  Mr.  Speaker,  please  accept  my 

heartening  to  the  opposition,  the  government,      word,  that  I  am  ever  grateful  to  the  voters  of 
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Bracondale  riding  for  sending  me  to  this 
house  of  Parliament.  It  is  my  pledge  to 
them  and  to  my  fellow  Liberals  everywhere, 
and  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  that  I  will 
invariably  do  all  in  my  power  and  in  my 
ability  to  justify  my  presence  in  this  House 
as  a  responsible  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Loyal  Opposition,  but  only  until  the  next 
general  election,  when  we  of  the  Liberal 
party  shall  return,  once  again,  and  form  the 
next  responsible  government  in  this— our 
province  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the- 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the- 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  of  the  clock,, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Drury  Street  school,  Willow- 
dale,  and  Wilson  Heights  junior  high  school, 
Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
Annette  Street  school,  Toronto,  and  Ryerson 
Street  school,  Toronto,  and  under  the 
Speaker's  west  gallery,  students  from  St. 
Joseph's  college,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills, 
presents  the  seventh  and  final  report  and 
moves  its   adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  proposed  interna- 
tional bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  brochure  that  has 
been  left  on  the  desks  of  all  hon.  members. 
There  is  a  lot  of  data  that  has  been  compiled; 
of  course,  that  is  not  all  the  grand  things  I 
could  tell  hon.  members  about  the  county. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  interesting  and  they 
were  presented  by  the  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Kent. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  something  about 
this  county;  it  is  composed  of  10  townships, 


6  towns,  and  4  villages.  The  seat  where  the 
affairs  of  the  county  are  administered  is  in 
the  city  of  Chatham,  which  has  a  population 
of  30,000  people.  To  the  north  of  Chatham 
we  have  a  town  known  as  Wallaceburg  that 
was  well  known  to  this  group  some  years  ago 
through  their  generosity.  We  have  two 
refining  factories  and  I  may  say  that  we 
have,  at  Wallaceburg,  the  home  of  the 
Dominion  Glass  and  Dominion  Brass,  as  well 
as  various  other  industries. 

We  also  have  in  the  town  of  Wallaceburg 
some  8,000  people;  the  town  is  divided  by 
the  Sydenham  River.  The  city  of  Chatham 
is  divided  by  the  Thames  River  into  what  is 
known  as  north  and  south  Chatham.  We 
have  3  hospitals.  The  Sydenham  is  at 
Wallaceburg;  two  are  located  in  Chatham,  the 
public  general  and  the  St.  Joseph  hospital. 

Now,  I  had  quite  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  the  new  hospital  being  built  at  Cedar 
Springs,  that  is  just  north  of  Cedar  Springs 
on  highway  No.  3. 

I  would  extend  to  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  an  invitation  to  visit  the  site. 
It  is  a  fine  drive  down  highway  No.  3  and 
through  the  county  of  Kent  and  over  on  high- 
way No.  40  one  has  a  beautiful  drive,  going 
and  coming. 

I  extend  to  all  hon.  members  a  hearty 
invitation  to  visit  our  great  county  of  Kent. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  West  in  saying  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  this  brochure  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  desks  of  hon.  members  this  afternoon. 
I  might  say  this  brochure  was  prepared  by  the 
editor  of  the  Ridgetown  Dominion  for  the 
members  of  the  county  council  of  Kent.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  county  in  which  I 
live.  I  represent  part  of  it,  and  the  other 
part  is  represented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  West. 

We  have  much  to  offer.  The  reason  for 
placing  this  brochure  here  this  afternoon  is 
to  familiarize  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  with  what  we  have  in  Kent 
county.  I,  too,  extend  a  welcome  to  them 
to  visit  Kent  county.  We  have  a  provincial 
park  there  that  we  are  very  proud  of,  and 
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I  would  like  to  see  all  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Ontario  Legislature  spend  their  vacation 
in  this  park  that  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Thomas, 

That  leave  be  given  to  adjourn  the  House, 
in  accordance  with  rule  39,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing— 

Clerk  of  the  House:    Rule  38(a). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Rule  38(a).  Sorry.  In 
accordance  with  rule  38(a),  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance,  namely: 

1.  The  report  of  the  coroner's  inquest  on 
the  Hogg's  Hollow  death  of  5  workmen; 

2.  Its  revelation  of  a  widespread  violation 
of  safety  regulations  on  this  tunnel  project; 

3.  Its  statement  that  similar  conditions 
exist  in  "an  irresponsible  segment  of  the 
industry"; 

4.  The  serious  understaffing  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  rendering  it  unable  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safety  inspection  throughout 
this  irresponsible  segment  of  the  industry; 

5.  The  fact  that  the  revelations  of  inade- 
quate safety  regulations  and  inspection,  as 
presented  in  the  jury  report,  were  not 
new,  for  they  had  been  listed  in  an  Ontario 
federation  of  labour  brief  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  labour  two  years  ago;  and  again 
in  an  accident  prevention  report  by  the 
Ontario  federation  of  labour  to  the  govern- 
ment a  year  ago,  neither  of  which  were  acted 
upon  by  the  government; 

6.  And  finally,  the  testimony  in  the  jury 
hearing  that  the  department  inspector  had 
not  assured  either  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley),  or  anybody  else,  that  the  safety 
regulations  had  been  carried  out  in  the  Hogg's 
Hollow  project— all  in  direct  contradiction  of 
of  the  assurance  given  this  House  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  the  day  following  the 
tragic  deaths,  that  all  safety  regulations  had 
been  enforced. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Proceed  with  your 
address. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
•this  is  accepted  and  I  have  leave  of  the 
House  now. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
discuss  these  matters  listed  in  my  motion,  for 
they  represent  a  very  serious  development. 
Just  how  serious  it  is,  is  underlined  by  the 


fact  that  both  of  the  afternoon  papers  carry 
editorials  in  which  they  speak  of  the  Hogg's 
Hollow  jury  report  as  being  one  of  the 
most  damning  verdicts  which  has  ever  been 
brought  down. 

They  suggest  strongly  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  legal  action  should 
follow,  and  what  is  even  more  important, 
that  the  Legislature  should  take  a  look  at  our 
inadequate  safety  regulations  which  have 
been  inadequately  enforced. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  jury  report,  with  regard  to 
this  particular  tunnel  project  that  was  being 
investigated: 

According  to  the  evidence  presented, 
almost  all  of  the  safety  regulations  govern- 
ing this  tunnel  project  were  violated  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  many  of  the 
regulations  were  violated  continuously.  The 
attitude  of  the  management  towards  the 
safety  of  the  individual  worker  can  be 
described  as  no  less  than  callous. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  serious 
enough  if  it  were  confined  solely  to  this  one 
project,  but  the  significant  thing  in  this 
report  is  its  observation  that— and  I  am 
quoting  again: 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  similar  con- 
ditions exist  in  an  irresponsible  segment 
of  the  industry  engaged  in  subsurface 
construction. 

That,  I  submit,  is  the  reason  why  this  is 
of  such  serious  concern  to  this  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  the  jury 
hearings,  it  was  revealed  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  inspector  had  visited  for  only 
an  hour  or  two  each  week— in  fact,  that  there 
were  only  3  Department  of  Labour  inspectors 
for  all  of  the  underground  projects  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  an  alarming  fact  to  learn,  from  the 
hearings  of  this  coroner's  jury,  that  the  depart- 
mental inspector  had  never  been  down  shaft 
No.  2  which  entered  the  tunnel  at  the  very 
point  where  most  of  the  difficulties  developed 
in  the  tunnel  construction,  and  led  ultimately 
to  the  condition  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of   these   5   men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  such  serious 
concern  that  this  House  should  give  con- 
sideration to  rather  drastic  remedial  action. 
What  has  now  been  revealed,  in  admittedly 
a  much  more  documented  form  in  this 
coroner's  jury  report,  is  a  series  of  revelations 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  which  are  not  new. 
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Two  years  ago,  when  the  select  committee 
on  labour  was  meeting,  the  Ontario  federation 
of  labour  came  back  with  a  supplementary 
brief,  in  reply  to  the  extensive  charges  against 
trade  unions  of  alleged  racketeering  and 
illegal  activities.  The  brief  that  they  came 
back  with  was  a  listing,  in  shocking  fashion, 
of  alleged  illegal  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  management. 

It  included  refusal  to  give  vacation  pay 
—which  is  in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  this 
province. 

It  ranged  over  such  issues  as  management 
short  changing  workmen  by  putting  in  their 
pay  envelopes  less  than  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  when  the  workman  drew  attention  to 
this,  he  found  out  he  was  laid  off  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  procedure  was  recognized  by 
the  workmen  as  threats,  and  if  they  did  not 
bow  to  the  threat  and  take  their  short  change, 
they  would  lose  their  job  altogether. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  an  extensive 
range  of  safety  regulations  that  was  not 
being   lived    up    to. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  the  select  com- 
mittee two  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  remind 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  we  already  had 
heard  of  alleged  illegal  activities  on  the  part 
of  unions,  namely,  the  teamster's  union,  and 
the  committee  had  seen  fit  to  recommend  the 
matter  to  The  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment  for   investigation. 

Therefore,  I  submitted  to  the  committee 
at  that  time  that,  since  we  had  sought  and 
secured  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  into  alleged  illegal 
activity  on  the  part  of  unions,  that  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  be  fair,  and  to  submit 
the  Ontario  federation  of  labour  brief  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  for  his  consideration, 
and,  if  he  saw  fit,  for  an  investigation  into 
these  alleged  illegal  activities  on  the  part 
of  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I 
could  not  get  a  seconder  for  my  motion  from 
either  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  members 
on  the  committee,  so  the  issue  died  there. 
But  I  think  it  is  equally  significant  that, 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  whether  or  not 
the  committee  would  have  acted  on  this,  or 
whether  or  not  The  Attorney-General's 
Department  acted  upon  this,  this  submission 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  they  did  nothing  about  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  becomes 
even  more  conclusive. 

A  year  ago,  after  extensive  studies  by  the 
Ontario    federation    of    labour,    an    accident 


prevention  report  was  submitted  to  their 
convention.  It  was  debated  at  great  length 
and  copies  of  this  report  were  supplied  to 
every  hon.  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
to  The  Department  of  Labour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ontario  federation 
of  labour  has  been  trying  for  some  months 
now  to  get  an  appointment  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  to  discuss  the  proposals 
that  they  had  in  this  accident  prevention 
report.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
that  appointment  to  discuss  this,  and  their 
general  overall  proposal  that  there  should  be 
a  Royal  commission  set  up  to  investigate 
this  whole  range  of  accidents  has  been  lying 
now  for  quite  some  months  with  no  action 
at    all. 

But  the  final— the  most  damning— evidence, 
as  far  as  the  neglect  of  this  department  is 
concerned,  seems  to  be  this. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  another  signi- 
ficant thing  in  the  coroner's  jury  report  is  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  blame 
on  the  company  or  the  foreman  or  the  bond- 
ing companies  or  anybody  else,  although 
obviously  there  was  a  most  incredible  neglect 
on  the  part  of  all  of  these. 

But  I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  if  there  is  neglect  on  the 
part  of  management,  if  there  is  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  involved,  that  the 
purpose  of  our  regulations  is  that  this  neglect 
shall  be  caught  by  the  inspectors  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  Otherwise  why  do 
we  have  inspectors?  That  is  their  purpose. 
That   is    their   function. 

Now,  when  this  tragedy  took  place,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  rose  in  the  House 
the  morning  afterwards,  and  he  stated,  as 
reported  in  Hansard  on  page  1432—1  quote 
one  paragraph: 

But  I  can  say  that  this  job,  according  to 
the  reports  I  received  from  my  people, 
was  being  constructed  according  to  the 
regulations.  The  air  locks  and  everything 
were  in  proper  order  and  condition,  and 
the  job  was  being  carried  out  as  directed 
by   my   people. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Minister  informed  this  House  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  inspection  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  regulations  by  his  own  inspectors, 
everything  had  been  done  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done  on  this  job. 

Now,  on  the  final  day  of  the  jury  hearings, 
the  inspector  who  was  responsible  for  this 
job  was  queried,  and  the  query  that  was  put 
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to  him  was  this:  "Did  you  assure  the  hon. 
Minister  that  everything  had  been  done  with 
regard  to  safety?"  And  his  answer  was  "No," 
with  some  further  elaboration.  Then  they 
asked:  "Did  you  assure  anybody  else— for 
example,  the  chief  inspector  or  anybody  else 
—in  the  department  from  whom  the  Minister 
might  be  able  to  get  his  information?"  And 
the  answer  once  again  was  "No." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  appear  to 
have  had  this  situation.  Apparently  the  hon. 
Minister  came  in  and  informed  this  House 
that  all  of  the  regulations  had  been  enforced, 
when,  in  fact,  the  views  of  the  inspector  on 
the  job  had  never  even  been  sought.  At 
least  he  has  so  testified,  under  oath,  for  the 
coroner's   jury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  have  we  inadequate 
regulations,  not  only  do  we  have  repeated 
representations  by  responsible  bodies  trying 
to  get  this  department  to  do  something  about 
these  regulations,  not  only  do  we  have  the 
failure  to  enforce  them— and  the  government 
refusing  to  take  action  to  enforce  them— but 
we  have  the  hon.  Minister  coming  in  here 
misleading  the  House,  stating  that  he  had 
received  information  that  they  had  been 
enforced. 

My  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  responsibility  for  the  tragedy  and  for 
the  loss  of  these  5  lives,  as  is  underlined  in 
the  editorial  in  the  afternoon  papers,  rests 
with  The  Department  of  Labour.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  hon.  Minister  who  is  the 
person  responsible  for  The  Department  of 
Labour,  must  come  before  this  House  and 
assume  that  responsibility. 

And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  record 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  department  has 
been  long  standing,  and  so  shocking,  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  resign  as  the  head  of  a  department 
whose  responsibilities  he  has  not  lived  up  to. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say,  in  speaking  to  the 
motion,  that  nobody  in  this  House  minimizes 
the  seriousness  of  this  tragedy  whereby  5 
people  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  occasion  when  the  report  was  made 
to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
in  the  very  opening  remarks,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  what 
he  could  together  to  speak  to  the  House 
after  the  tragedy  had  occurred.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  House  would  say, 
when  he  made  the  statement  after  the 
tragedy,  that  he  would  be  expected  to  be 
held  strictly  to  that,  when  the  event  had 
just    occurred,    and    he    was    dealing    purely 


with  information  that  was  just  at  that  time 
available. 

I  myself  followed  the  hon.  Minister  and  I 
said  then, 

An  inquest  will  be  held  and  the  fullest 
inquiry  will  be  made  through  those  sources 
as  well. 

That  is  through  the  sources  of  the  coroner's 
jury. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  went  to  everybody 
excepting  the  inspector  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  So  everybody  accepted 
the  picture  involved  in  the  House  at  that 
very  moment:  that  a  full  inquiry  would 
take  place,  and  that  we  were  concerned 
with  what  had  happened  and  were  determined 
to  find  out  all  about  it. 

So  I  think  that  my  hon.  friend  was  being 
a  little  unfair,  at  least,  when  he  quoted  from 
the  statement  as  though  it  was  the  considered 
opinion  of  somebody  who  had  studied  the 
situation.  For,  at  that  time,  nobody  knew 
the  situation,  nobody  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  a  very  thorough  investi- 
gation. It  took  place  over  a  period  of  3 
full  days  and  nights,  and  the  copy  of  the 
verdict  was  in  my  hands  on  Saturday  evening. 

I  was  fully  aware,  on  reading  it,  that  it 
was  very  clear  from  this  verdict  that  the 
situation  that  had  occurred  in  that  particular 
Hogg's  Hollow  area  might  possibly  have  been 
averted. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  addressed  a  question  to  me  which  he 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  at  the 
moment,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I 
propose  to  do  on  the  basis  of  this  report. 
He  is  very  vitally  interested  as  the  representa- 
tive in  the  area  where  this  disaster  occurred. 

I  would  say,  and  I  have  already  been 
publicly  quoted  as  saying,  that  the  director 
of  public  prosecutions  is,  at  this  very  time, 
obtaining  the  written  script,  as  ordered,  of 
the  evidence  that  was  before  this  jury.  That 
evidence  will  be  examined  very  thoroughly, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  charges  should 
be  laid  against  any  persons  or  corporations. 

There  are  two  fields.  There  is  the  field 
of  criminal  negligence  which,  of  course,  is  a 
very  serious  field  for  any  person,  if  the 
individual  is  responsible,  and  there  is  what 
is  known  in  legal  term  as  the  mens  rea.  If 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  of  the  intent  that 
would  be  justified  for  that  type  of  a  charge 
against  an  individual,  it  will  be  laid. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  indica- 
tions that  there  may  have  been  many  breaches 
of  statutory  regulations,  and,  if  that  is  the 
case,  and  there  are  people  or  corporations 
that  are  responsible  for  that,  then  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  to  this  House  that  they 
will  be  charged  and  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law,  if  responsibility  is  indicated 
thereof  in  the  review  of  the   evidence. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  that,  in  this 
hearing,  the  term  "callous"  is  used  by  the 
jurymen— and  there  was  one  lady  juror.  If 
there  is  any  evidence  here,  or  in  any  field,  in 
relation  to  the  general  employer-employee 
practices  in  construction  work,  in  the  area 
that  would  indicate  exploitation  of  labour  and 
particularly  of  new  Canadians  or  foreign- 
born  labourers  just  newly  in  this  country, 
that  sort  of  situation  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
examined  into  and  dealt  with  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

Now,  just  as  recently  as  Friday,  certain 
material  was  supplied  to  me,  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  and  was 
passed  on  to  his  office.  The  import  of  it, 
if  it  is  accurate,  is  that  quite  a  number  of 
employers  of  labour  in  this  field  of  new  Cana- 
dian labour  were  possibly  exploiting  the 
workers,  or  at  any  rate  were  not  taking  the 
proper  proceedings  to  guarantee  the  with- 
holding of  funds,  and  keeping  of  funds 
available  for  vacation  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now  all  that,  I  am  sure,  will  be  thoroughly 
looked  into,  and  proper  steps  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  any  practice  of  that  sort,  if  they 
are  going  on  in  the  construction  or  other 
industry  in  the  development  of  this  area  or 
any  other  part  of  the  province.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  that. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  third  point— and  that 
is  relating  to  the  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of 
existing  regulations  for  safety— again  I  can 
say  without  any  hesitation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will  be  the  first  one 
to  say  it— that  a  thorough  and  complete 
examination  of  those  regulations,  in  the  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  disaster  will  be 
made.  If  any  additional  regulations  are 
needed,  they  will  be  forthcoming.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  there  are 
some  additional  regulations  necessary,  as  was 
indicated  from  the  finding  of  this  jury,  partic- 
ularly in  relation  to  some  of  the  latest  types 
of  equipment,  and  the  use  of  equipment  with 
all  these  new  and  modern  types  of  high 
pressures,  compressions,  and  all  those  sort  of 
things  which  were  scarcely  dreamed  of  a  short 
period    ago. 

There  is  the  deepest  sympathy  on  the  part 
of   the    government   for   the   victims   of   this 


tragedy,  and  there  is  a  fixed  and  determinate 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  move  in  the  3  fields 
I  mentioned: 

1.  In  the  investigation  which  may  be 
followed  by  prosecutions  if  justified. 

2.  With  respect  to  exploitation  of  new 
Canadians  and  foreign-born  workers  in  the 
construction  industry  generally. 

3.  In  respect  to  a  thorough  and  complete 
overhaul,  if  necessary,  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing on  this  motion  very  briefly  in  the  time 
allowed,  I  must  at  first  observe  that  it  is  most 
difficult  indeed  for  this  House  to  debate  a 
resolution  of  this  kind  without  having  a 
proper  copy  of  the  coroner's  report  before 
us,  and  certainly  in  addition,  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  evidence. 

But,  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers, and  from  what  I  have  heard  on  the 
radio  and  TV  over  the  weekend,  one  thought 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  rises  out  of  some  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  this  House 
during  this  session.  And  that  was,  as  far  as 
I  can  read  from  the  newspapers,  a  complete 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
and  the  people  conducting  the  inquiry,  to 
determine  whether  efforts  had  been  made  and 
what  obstructions,  among  other  things,  had 
been  placed  before  people  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  organize  these  workers  into  proper  trade 
unions. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  say  that  it  is  a  very  important  aspect  of 
this  investigation  that  should  be  pursued— 
because  this  accident  would  never  have 
occurred  if  those  men  had  been  organized 
into  proper  craft  unions  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  trying  to  discourage  in  recent  legisla- 
tion. 

If  those  men  had  been  organized  into 
proper  craft  unions,  they  would  have  been 
men  who  were  certificated  and  experienced 
in  the  kind  of  work  that  they  were  doing. 
And  certainly  no  man  with  any  experience  at 
all,  or  any  training  in  that  kind  or  work, 
would  ever  have  gone  underground  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  work- 
ing, again  according  to  the  newspaper  stories. 

And  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  debate  this  issue  intelli- 
gently until  all  the  evidence  is  before  us  in 
the  way  of  an  official  report. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  stop. these  kind  of 
accidents  in  industry,  we  are  going  to  have 
to   see   to   it  that   the   craft  unions  and  the 
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trade  union  organizations  are  not  going  to  be 
set  aside  in  favour  of  big  business  or  big 
labour.  Instead,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they 
are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  train 
men  properly  in  their  fields  of  endeavour  so 
that,  when  situations  of  this  kind  develop— 
inspectors  notwithstanding— the  men  them- 
selves will  recognize  the  dangers,  and  with- 
draw their  services  from  the  employer  until 
the  situation  is  corrected. 

Certainly  some  of  the  foremen  on  that 
particular  job— and  again  according  to  news- 
paper reports— were  not  even  competent  to 
be  journeymen  in  some  of  the  trades  that 
they  were  pursuing,  let  alone  foremen.  And 
I  do  certainly  say  that  The  Department  of 
Labour  was  seriously  at  fault,  at  least  the 
inspectors  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
were  seriously  at  fault,  when  they  did  not 
at  least  check  the  qualifications  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  that  work. 

So  I  would  ask  the  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  before  this  discussion  becomes 
too  extensive,  we  have  before  us  the  complete 
text  of  the  coroner's  report  and  the  transcript 
of  evidence  leading  up  to  that  report. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  I  am  going  to  make  them  not 
too  lengthy,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
and  what  is  in  the  scheme  of  things,  regard- 
ing a  thorough  investigation  into  this  matter. 
I  think  probably  the  least  said  by  me,  at  this 
point,  the  better. 

However,  I  would  like  to  correct  what  I 
said  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  which  was  read 
here,  and  compared  with  what  was  said  at 
the  inquest.  I  did  say  that  this  job,  according 
to  the  reports  I  received  from  my  people, 
was  being  constructed  according  to  the 
regulations;  the  air  locks  and  everything 
were  in  proper  working  order  and  condition, 
and  the  job  was  being  carried  on  as  directed 
by  my  people. 

I  did  at  no  time  mention  the  man  who 
was  at  the  inquest,  who  said  that  he  had 
not  been  asked  about  the  circumstances. 

On  being  informed  of  this  terrific  accident, 
I  immediately  endeavoured  to  find  out  what 
I    could   about   it. 

I  found  out  that  Mr.  Ort,  who  was  the 
inspector  on  that  job  and  other  jobs,  was 
not  available,  because  he  was  extremely  busy. 
Indeed,  this  man  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  he  put  in  about  3  days  and  nights 
there  without  rest,  trying  to  assist  to  rescue 
the  people  and  to  finally  get  them  out.  I 
found  that  he  was  up  there  on  that  job,  so  I 
called   the   other  inspectors. 


I  got  the  reports  that  this  inspector,  this 
Mr.  Ort,  makes  to  his  chief  of  depart- 
ment every  time  he  visits  a  job.  We  examined 
the  reports,  we  found  no  complaints,  we 
found  many  suggestions  that  he  had  made, 
and  the  other  inspectors  advised  me  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  job  was  a  good  job.  They 
informed  me  it  was  being  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  and  that  this  was  a 
very  unfortunate  accident.  That  is  what  I 
reported  to  this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  had 
made,  at  the  same  time,  a  comment  on  it 
that  he  had  inquired  from  people  who  were 
there  who,  not  thinking  what  they  were 
talking    about,    collaborated    that    statement. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
offence  when  I  do  everything  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  to  get  the  information,  and  I  get 
the  information  that  the  job  was  being  done 
under  the  regulations,  and  there  were  cer- 
tainly no  complaints  in  the  shape  of  reports, 
that  I  have  from  the  inspector,  that  there  was 
anything    untoward    happening    on    that   job. 

Now,  I  want  to  clear  up  another  thing 
while    I    am   mentioning   it. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South— I  think 
about  3  times  now  in  this  House— has  men- 
tioned that  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  accident  prevention  legislation,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  has  been  endeavouring 
to  get  an  appointment  with  me  and  they 
could  not  reach  me,  and  they  had  not  got  in 
touch  with  me   as  yet. 

Now  the  person  he  refers  to  is  Doug 
Hamilton  who  was  on  this  coroner's  jury, 
and  I  had  made  an  appointment  with  his 
committee  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  himself  cancelled  it.  We  made 
another  one,  but  he  could  not  keep  the 
appointment  for  that  date,  so  we  made 
another  one.  For  some  reason— hon.  mem- 
bers all  realize  that  I  have  been  pretty  busy 
too  this  session— I  could  not  keep  it.  I  spoke 
to  him  the  other  day,  and  he  said  in  a 
friendly  way:  "We  will  have  to  get  together 
on  that  question."  Yet  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  comes  here  as  though  he  is 
appointed  by  someone  to  criticize  me  for 
not  making  the  appointment  with  others. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  repeating  what  Mr. 
Hamilton    said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  There  is  one  thing,  the 
hon.   member   is  in   character  on  this   thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  he  deal  with  the 
issue?  His  record  of  neglect  is  such  that  in 
any— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  He  has  got  that  old  knife 
unsheathed,  and  if  he  can  stick  it  into  any- 
body's ribs  he  sure  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  the  least  bit 
sympathetic  about  these  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Now,  I  will  say  this:  The 
Department  of  Labour  for  26  years  has  been 
doing  this  kind  of  work,  but  I  will  also  say 
that  the  field  is  expanding.  There  is  getting 
to  be  more  of  it,  and  it  has  been  realized  that 
these  new  methods  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  old  methods  under  certain  conditions 
and  are  being  used  more  and  more— including 
this  air  lock  work. 

We  have  been  cognizant  of  that  fact,  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  inspectors,  we  have 
got  one  that  has  been  with  us  now  about  6 
or  8  months,  a  very  good  man,  too.  But  these 
men  with  such  knowledge  are  very  hard  to 
find,  although  it  has  been  our  desire  to  face 
this    situation   adequately. 

In  the  26  years  that  this  work  has  been 
going  on  under  the  direction  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour— about  18  of  them  under  my 
jurisdiction- 
Mr.  Wren:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  permit 
a    question    at   this   point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  I  would  like  to  go 
on,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions 
later. 

In  the  26  years  I  am  advised  that  this  is 
the  first  fatality  that  has  taken  place.  That 
is  a  pretty  good  record.  While  we  deplore 
the  situation  wherein  the  lives  of  these  5 
men  were  snuffed  out  on  this  job,  I  think 
that  low  accident  record  augurs  fairly  well 
for  the  inspection  services  of  the  department. 

I  have  never  been  down  in  one  of  these 
tunnels.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  I 
could  advise  to  improve  conditions  down 
there.  But  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Ort,  who 
has  been  with  us  for  8  years  on  this  work 
and  two  years  or  more  prior  to  that,  is 
a  very  competent,  efficient  and  very  con- 
scientious man.  If  he  were  to  appear  here, 
hon.  members  would  say:  "There  is  a  fine 
man,  a  real  man  for  that  type  of  job." 

In  view  of  this  expanding  field  in  regard  to 
new  methods,  we  started  a  year  ago  to  review 
the  regulations,  to  see  if  there  was  something 
whereby  they  could  be  improved. 

We  have  consulted  with  the  industrial 
hygiene  division,  we  have  had  correspondence 
with  New  York  state— which  is  a  large  state 
and  uses  this  work  tremendously  over  there— 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  arranged  to 


go  over  to  look  at  their  regulations.   This  has 
all  been  going  on  for  about  a  year  or  so. 

I  am  sorry  that  these  men  had  to  die  to 
bring  this  about,  but  I  welcome  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  people.  I  am  not  the 
great  I-know-it-all  fellow.  These  men  have 
investigated  this  and  have  recommended  im- 
provement. I  hope  that  there  is  something 
of  value  there,  and  I  think  there  is,  from 
what  I  gather. 

Something  I  know  that  I  had  never  thought 
of,  and  I  do  not  think  the  inspectors  thought 
of,  relates  to  the  type  of  hose  that  is  used 
on  these  torches  in  that  kind  of  work.  I 
understand  it  is  used  in  the  mines  and  it  is 
not  so  inflammable,  but  on  the  other  hand 
if  it  does  get  into  a  fire,  it  gives  out  more 
gas  and  is  even  worse  than  the  other  one, 
so  it  has  to  be  considered  which  is  the  best. 

I  would  say  that  this  job  that  was  done  out 
there  was  a  difficult  job— very,  very  difficult. 
They  ran  into  problem  against  problem.  In 
fact  the  first  contractor  went  broke,  so  I  am 
advised,  endeavouring  to  finish  this  job,  and 
then  some  other  people  took  it  over. 

In  regard  to  this  inspector,  as  I  have 
already  said,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fine, 
conscientious,  serious-minded  "no  fooling 
about  him"  kind  of  man  to  do  this  job. 

When  this  job  was  started,  he  went  up 
there  before  there  was  anything  done,  he 
talked  with  construction  people,  he  told  them 
what  they  would  be  required  to  do  at  the 
outset,  and  what  was  considered  to  be  their 
job.  But  the  difficulties  of  water  and  one 
thing  and  another  eventually  brought  it 
around  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  their  job 
now.  Harrop  Construction  were  the  people 
at  that  time. 

There  was  a  John  Mohan,  who  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  men  on  this  air 
construction  business  in  the  country.  Now, 
he  was  their  superintendent,  and  he  worked 
with  our  Mr.  Ort,  and  the  job  was  started,  and 
the  shafts  were  put  down  into  the  ground  with 
the  usual  proper  precautions  that  are  taken 
on  these  jobs.  While  it  has  been  disclosed 
that  there  were  some  discrepancies  in  relation 
to  inspection  of  the  men,  generally  the  men 
were  examined  and  checked  for  pressure  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Later  they  did  have  a  fire  there.  Usually, 
I  understand,  there  is  a  lot  of  straw  and  such 
material  involved  in  such  jobs,  and  there  was 
a  little  fire.  Our  inspectors  ordered  fire 
extinguishers,  they  were  all  on  the  job,  and 
were  used  at  that  time.  Our  inspector  saw 
the  people  refill  and  put  them  back  for  future 
use. 
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Everything,  it  seems  to  me,  was  done  in  a 
normal  way  for  a  job  of  that  kind.  Every 
precaution  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  was 
taken.  Our  inspectors  are  checking  7  such 
projects  going  on  in  this  province— I  am  not 
positive,  but  I  think  it  is  7  jobs,  6  of  them 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  but  there  is  a 
time  limit- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  I  suggest,  I  feel  myself  that  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
statement  and  perhaps  other  hon.  members 
might  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  that  the  Minister  can  proceed? 

It  is  agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  guess  I  did  not  read 
the  rule  book  very  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  time  limit. 

Oh,  I  was  saying  that  the  Act  never 
intended,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  would  be 
an  inspector  on  these  jobs  continuously.  All 
these  jobs  run  24  hours  a  day  and  our  inspec- 
tor, or  3  inspectors  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cover 
the  7  jobs.  There  is  one  in  London  and 
6  in  the  Toronto  area. 

After  the  job  is  proceeding  and  the  facilities 
are  properly  checked  there  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers  and  the  progress  on  the  job, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  to  be  there 
continuously.  When  an  inspector  goes  there, 
and  sees  something  wrong,  he  makes  recom- 
mendations to  correct  the  situation. 

This  inspector  on  that  job  ordered  a  lot  of 
new  timbering  to  be  done,  ordered  some 
waste  to  be  removed  that  might  be  the 
cause  of  fire,  and  different  things  like  that. 
He  goes  in  there  whenever  he  can. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  we  had 
enough  men,  we  could  have  someone  there 
all  the  time— but  for  what  purpose?  I  do  not 
think  the  Act  ever  intended  that  there  would 
be  continuous  inspection  by  The  Department 
of  Labour,  but  rather  that  there  be  rules  and 
regulations  stipulating  how  these  things  have 
to  be  done  in  order  to  provide  safety  and 
assist,  of  course,  in  accomplishing  the  job. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  very 
careful  examination  of  the  men— I  spent  all 
yesterday  afternoon  with  this  Mr.  Ort  and 
some  other  inspectors— it  is  our  opinion  that 
this  job  was  not  an  unusual  job,  it  was  not 
a  bad  job.  It  was  a  good  job.  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible  in  those  things  to  co-operate, 
we  got  the  co-operation,  and  I  was  sincere  in 
saying  I  welcomed  a  complete  investigation, 


in  the  hope  that  the  results  of  that  will 
enable  us,  if  we  are  lacking  now,  to  design 
rules  and  regulations  that  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  tragic  happening. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  have  one  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  he 
would  answer  it.  One  of  the  daily  papers, 
I  believe  it  was  the  Toronto  Telegram,  com- 
mented editorially  today  that  the  regulations 
have  not  been  altered  or  amended  since  1926 
for  this  kind  of  work.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  think  they  were 
amended  in  1944. 

Mr.  Wren:    That  statement  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  think  that  perhaps 
it  lies  with  me  to  address  a  few  remarks  about 
this  situation. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General's  role  in  this  is 
substantially  different  from  that  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  accepted  his  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  by  saying  that,  after 
a  study  has  been  made  of  the  transcript,  it 
will  be  determined  by  law  enforcement 
authorities  what  charges,  if  any,  should  be 
laid. 

But  the  more  serious  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  what  happens  from  here  on. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  the  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  of  today,  and  they  have  in 
black  type  in  that  editorial  these  words: 

Had    these    conditions    not    existed,    this 

jury  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fire  in  the 

tunnel  could  have  been  controlled  without 

fatal  consequences. 

Now  that,  apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
finding  of  the  jury  and,  not  having  the  tran- 
script of  the  verdict  here  before  me,  I  must 
accept,  at  least  for  the  moment,  these  words 
in  the  editorial. 

Now,  if  this  is  in  fact  correct,  accepting  all 
the  goodwill  in  the  world,  and  all  the  good 
intentions  in  the  world,  it  would  seem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  somebody  was  in  error,  some- 
body was  substantially  in  error,  and  that 
something  more  should  have  been  done  than 
was  done. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
referred  to  my  earlier  remarks.  I  have  been 
reading  these  remarks  that  I  made  in  the 
House  on  March  18,  and  I  can  only  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  perhaps  I  should  put  an 
explanation  of  this  in  the  record  right  now. 
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I  aiii  not  an  engineer,  and  I  was  able  to 
talk  to  only  5  or  6  people  who  were  on  the 
job,  and  they  assured  me  that  adequate  safety 
precautions  had  been  taken.  I  accepted  their 
word,  as  did  the  hon.  Minister. 

But  I  did  not  at  any  time  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  should  be  the  "be  all"  and 
"end  all." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  due  respect  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South,  I  did  not  go  there 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  riding  in 
which  the  tragedy  took  place,  and  I  did  not 
go  there  necessarily  to  damn  anyone  or  to 
praise  anyone.  I  went  to  find  out  what  I 
could  in  a  brief  cursory  examination;  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  and  I  am  glad  I  did 
go  there. 

To  return  to  the  point  in  issue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  newspaper  reports  remark  that  there  are 
several  other  jobs  of  this  type  going  on.  There 
is  a  suggestion,  as  I  gathered  from  the  news- 
paper reports,  that  similar  unsafe  conditions 
might  exist   in   other  jobs. 

I  am  gravely  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  may  be  similar  tragedies  before  the 
regulations  are  changed,  before  the  inspection 
system  is  improved. 

I  am  disturbed  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
two    other   points. 

On  the  job  I  found  two  inspectors  from 
the  construction  safety  association.  That 
association,  as  I  understand,  works  in  con- 
junction with,  or  through,  or  under,  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  which  comes 
under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

Now,  those  people  are  substantially  nomi- 
nated from  within  the  construction  industry, 
as  I  gather,  and  while  The  Department  of 
Labour,  the  workmen's  compensation  board, 
has  some  responsibility,  the  contractors  do  as 
well. 

I  would  like  to  know,  before  this  matter 
gets  too  far  along,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  those 
people  were  doing.  Were  they  proper 
inspectors?  Were  they  properly  qualified? 
What  regulations  govern  their  efforts?  To 
whom  do  they  make  reports,  if  to  anyone, 
and  what  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  any 
reports  they  might  have  made? 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I 
would  comment  on  is  the  rescue  service,  or 
the  lack  of  it. 

There  did  appear  in  the  press,  immediately 
after  the  tragedy,  some  remarks  that  I  could 
not  follow  at  all,  emanating  from  civil 
defence  people.  Apparently  Mr.  Waffle,  the 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  committee  on  civil 
defence— he  is  the  reeve  of  Etobicoke— was 
called   before   the   coroner's   jury,   and   there 


were  a  couple  of  lines  in  the  press  about 
what  he  said.  I  think  the  other  man  was  a 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  certainly  was  quoted  in 
the  press  the  day  after  the  tragedy  as  having 
said  that,  if  he  had  had  charge  of  the  rescue 
operations,  everything  would  have  been  fine. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  remarks 
should  be  very  carefully  looked  into,  perhaps 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Nickle)  under  whose  responsibility 
civil   defence   comes. 

I  suggest  this  because,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  civil  defence  is  not  so  organized  that  it 
can  get  into  this  type  of  rescue  in  any 
way,  shape  or  means,  and  the  fact  that  they 
make  reckless  statements— or  what  appear  to 
be  reckless  statements— certainly  should  see 
the  full  light  of  day.  Some  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  as  to  why  these  people, 
with  apparently  no  facilities,  should  get  into 
this  very  serious  matter,  and  make  state- 
ments which  add  nothing  at  all  to  this 
situation. 

Substantially  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
want  to  leave  with  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
What  is  being  done  immediately  on  the  jobs 
that  are  still  going  on  that  might  not  be 
safe?  Are  there  going  to  be  any  more 
inspectors  hired  immediately  to  inspect  the 
other  jobs  in  light  of  these  recommendations? 
Is  the  present  job  on  now,  or  has  it  been 
stopped  for  the  time  being? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Yes,  it  has  been  stopped 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Singer:  Certainly  before  this  job  is 
picked  up  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  everything 
should  be  positively  and  thoroughly  checked 
to  make  sure  that  this  condition  cannot  exist. 

I  think  if  this  tragedy  means  anything,  and 
if  this  investigation  means  anything,  that 
we  have  to  resolve  here  in  the  House  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  lesson  has  been  learned 
and  well  learned,  and  that  the  government 
must  have  the  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  this  sort  of  thing  can  never— within  the 
limitations  of  human  beings— occur  again. 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Wentworth  East):  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  this 
tragedy. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  coroner's  report  in 
front  of  me  and  I  have  read  it.  At  the  least, 
it  is  a  serious  indictment  against  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  this  province. 

My  good  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre 
has  mentioned  the  construction  safety  asso- 
ciation. Where  were  they?  That  was  the 
question  I  had  in  mind  myself.    Here  is  an 
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association  that  received  some  $240,000  from 
the  funds  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  to  carry  out  the  safety  programme 
across  this  province.  We  find  from  the 
inquiry  that,  when  they  do  investigate  these 
sort  of  things,  they  have  no  power  whatso- 
ever to  enforce  safety  regulations. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  report 
they  carried  back  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  after  their  preliminary  investigation, 
I  would  like  to  have  some  information  from 
the  hon.  Minister  in  this  regard.  I  think  this 
points  out  one  thing,  that  this  sort  of  a 
safety  programme  across  the  province,  on 
behalf  of  the  workers  is  not  effective  and  will 
not   be    effective. 

I  have  no  confidence  whatsoever  in  this 
kind  of  set-up.  These  people  are  working 
for  an  association  set  up  by  the  people  that 
make  money  out  of  doing  jobs,  and  they  will 
not  encroach  upon  the  dollar  sign  of  the 
contractor  doing  the  job  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

We  know  that  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour  has,  for  years,  asked  to  have  repre- 
sentation on  these  associations,  and  they  have 
asked  that  some  of  these  funds  be  provided 
so  they  can  carry  out  the  job  that  they  wish 
to  do.  They  are  the  only  people  who  have 
the  safety  of  the  workers  at  heart. 

I  think  the  first  step  the  hon.  Minister 
should  make  is  to  call  in  the  federation  and 
to  talk  over  a  programme  with  them  where- 
by they  will  have  some  of  this  money  to  put 
towards  a  safety  programme. 

Every  word  of  this  report  is  an  indictment 
against  The  Department  of  Labour.  There 
were  no  flashlights  in  a  tunnel  of  this  nature; 
no  fire  extinguishers;  no  telephone  communi- 
cations from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  no  medical 
examinations— this  is  a  very  strict  rule  under 
The  Mining  Act  for  these  men  going  down  in 
the    ground. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Kenora  mentioned  the 
fact  that,  if  they  were  organized  into  the 
craft  unions,  this  would  not  have  happened. 
Well,  it  is  not  a  craft  union  problem.  I  do 
not  think  that  hon.  members  would  find  a 
craft  union  in  these  kind  of  jobs.  These  are 
labourers  picked  up  by  the  construction 
company,  any  place  where  they  can  pick 
them  up. 

Since  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  situation 
whatsoever,  we  cannot  leave  this  to  the 
individual  groups.  It  has  to  be  an  overall 
programme,  and  it  has  to  be  done  by  a 
means  whereby  workers  are  involved  in 
carrying   out   this   programme. 

I    had    occasion    to    have    correspondence 


with  the  hon.  Minister  during  the  building 
of  the  Skyway  Bridge.  There  were  3  serious 
accidents  involving  hoisting  equipment,  where 
the  booms  buckled.  In  one  case,  a  lift 
weighing  50  tons  was  dropped. 

My  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister  was  that 
the  safety  construction  association  had  looked 
into  this,  and  they  found  everything  to  be 
all  right.  I  made  my  own  investigation  and 
spoke  to  the  engineers. 

Of  course,  the  hon.  Minister  was  right  in 
one  sense  where  he  said  that  the  engineer 
has  a  licence  and  he  has  some  responsibility. 
But  when  people  are  working  parttime  they 
take  quite  a  lot  from  their  employer,  and  they 
do  things  that  otherwise— if  there  was  some 
strict  enforcement— they  would  not  do.  In 
one  case  the  man  was  killed  and  in  the  other 
two  cases  two  were  hurt. 

I  hope  The  Attorney-General's  Department 
will  carry  out  their  responsibility  to  the  fullest 
measure.  I  think  that  the  first  step  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  can  take  is  to  really 
look  this  programme  over,  consult  and  bring 
in  the  trade  union  movement  and  give  them 
some  of  this  $240,000,  and  they  will  do  a 
job  that  will  really  help  to  rectify  this 
problem. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  discuss  this  question,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Opposition, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  throughout  this 
session,  has  tried  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions. I  would  like  to  feel  that  we  are  not 
just  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  trying 
to  obstruct,  but  throughout  the  whole  session 
each  of  us  has  tried  to  do  his  share  of  raising 
suggestions. 

I  would  like  to  point  particularly  to  this 
situation,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  very  first 
speech  that  I  made  in  this  House. 

I  was  suggesting  that  it  could  be  a  role  of 
the  citizenship  branch  to  make  sure  workers 
on  the  job,  having  language  difficulties,  under- 
stand the  safety  rules  and  the  rights  of  the 
working  men.  I  am  thinking  of  the  immigrant 
worker,  and  the  rights  of  the  working  man  in 
relation  to  workmen's  compensation,  minimum 
wages  and  so  on.  I  asked:  "Are  these  things 
being  interpreted  to  the  new  immigrants  on 
the  job,  and  do  they  know  their  rights?" 

I  can  remember  my  hon.  colleague,  who 
sits  next  to  me  on  my  right  (Mr.  Newman), 
raising  the  question  during  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Labour  in  which  he  had 
asked,  with  respect  to  the  safety  personnel, 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  converse 
with  the  various  people  employed.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  immigrants  who  are  employed 
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in  a  great  number  of  jobs  across  this  province, 
hazardous  work,  hard  work,  in  building  up  a 
great  number  of  enterprises  for  Canada. 

The  answer  that  came  back  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour:  "Well,  I  would  say, 
outside  of  being  bilingual  in  the  Ottawa 
district  and  in  the  north,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  speaks  any  other  language." 

My  hon.  friend  to  my  right  went  on  to 
pursue  this  question,  and  the  reply  he  got 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  was:  "This 
is  a  good  question."  He  still  kept  pursuing 
it,  suggesting  there  should  be  people  speaking 
different  languages,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  replied:  "Well,  I  cannot  employ  40 
or  50  people  who  are  able  to  speak  different 
languages." 

Then  my  hon.  friend  to  my  right  suggested 
that  perhaps  there  could  be  some  kind  of 
research  into  some  of  the  major  groups,  as 
to  what  kind  of  hazards  they  face— concerning 
the  difference  in  their  work  practices  in 
Europe  and  here,  and  whether  the  govern- 
ment could  not  have  some  people  with 
the  major  construction  groups— some  people 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  department— who  might 
speak  the  various  languages. 

I  must  say  that,  now  that  this  tragedy  has 
come  to  pass,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I 
think,  accepts  very  quickly  the  idea  that  he 
is  going  to  get  means  of  better  interpretation 
for  the  many  working  people  of  immigant 
background  across  Ontario. 

I,  sir,  would  like  to  have  a  few  answers  in 
connection  with  the  questions  that  we  have 
been  raising,  and  with  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  raised  right  after  this  tragedy. 

What  are  the  approaches  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  now  going  to  carry  out? 

I  realize  that  this  just  cannot  be  done 
overnight,  but  I  would  hope  that,  within  his 
department,  some  safety  men  he  will  be 
sending  out  will  be  able  to  speak  at  least 
two  languages.  If  I  could  suggest  this  to 
him,  I  would  think  that  one  might  be  Italian 
and  the  other  might  be  German.  Such 
personnel  would  concentrate  on  the  immi- 
grants who  are  working  on  these  hazardous 
tasks,  so  that  interpretations  get  down  to  the 
working  man. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  tell  us  more 
about  the  other  means  of  communication  that 
he  is  using  to  interpret  these  things  to  the 
man  on  the  job.  Not  to  the  employer  and 
not  to  the  foreman,  but  to  the  man  on 
the  job,  so  that  that  man  knows  both  his 
rights  and  the  safety  precautions  that  are 
required. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May  I 
say  just  a  word  or  two  in  connection  with 
this? 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  would  say  that  all  of 
the  regulations  in  these  matters  are  being 
examined  in  the  light  of  what  this  tragedy, 
this  accident,  has  shown,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  findings  of  the  coroner's  inquest. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  been  interested  in  a  para- 
graph in  the  coroner's  verdict  which  says 
that,  during  the  height  of  confusion  follow- 
ing the  fire,  someone  shut  off  the  com- 
pressors, as  a  result  the  workings  were 
decompressed  which  resulted  in  water  and 
silt  entering  the  tunnel. 

Testimony  has  been  represented  to  show 
that  the  resulting  smoke,  gases  and  heat,  could 
have  been  dissipated  by  developing  circula- 
tion without  a  material  loss  of  pressure.  In 
other  words,  rescue  operations  could  have 
been  initiated  without  the  serious  impedence 
—a  new  word  to  me— caused  by  the  influx  of 
water  and  silt. 

While  decompression  may  have  been  an 
error  in  judgment,  a  much  more  serious  error 
was  the  failure  of  management  to  predeter- 
mine a  course  of  action  in  the  event  of  such 
emergency. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  around  this 
hinges  probably  this  whole  thing,  and  what 
we  have  is  this.  We  have  someone— a  person 
unknown  apparently— losing  his  head  in  this 
matter,  turning  off  the  compressors  and,  in 
other  words,  the  intervening  of  the  human 
element  which  apparently  was  not  a  matter 
which  was  anticipated  at  all. 

Now,  sir,  I  only  point  that  out  of  you,  to 

show- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Why  was  not  the  compressor 

locked? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  only  raised  that 
point  to  show  that  these  matters  of  the 
human  element  will  come  up.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
is  that  we  cannot  leave  the  life  and  death 
of  people  working  in  underground  operations, 
such  as  that,  to  the  snap  judgment  of  someone, 
perhaps  made  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  as  to 
whether  he  should  turn  off  the  compressor 
or  not.     Now  that  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that,  in  the  light 
of  that,  again  the  human  element  emerges 
and  comes  into  being  at  a  point  where  appar- 
ently no  one  anticipated  it  would.  That  is 
certainly  what  has  happened,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner's  jury,  in  its'  recommendation, 
indicates  that  the  regulations  should  be  gone 
over  with   a  fine-tooth  comb.     Now  that,  I 
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think,  is  in  the  light  of  what  the  lion,  member 
opposite  said,  and  with  that  I  entirely  agree. 
In  connection  with  commenting  on  what 
took  place— other  than  the  comment  that  I 
have  read  from  the  coroner's  jury  report— the 
matter  is  not  one  which  is  sub  judice,  but  it 
could  very  easily  be,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
comment  on  what  may  be  the  basis  for  pro- 
ceedings under  the  criminal  code  and  perhaps 
some  other  statutes. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  that  I  was 
interested  in  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Dover- 
court  said  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  here. 
I  likewise  gave  this  consideration  over  the 
weekend  and  I  must  admit  that  I  am  very 
greatly  concerned  about  some  indications,  and 
perhaps  some  real  indications,  that  new  Cana- 
dians are  being  exploited  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  this  province. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  think  that  there  are  indications  that  these 
people  have  not  only  not  been  informed  of 
their  rights,  but  in  some  cases  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
should  look  at  most  carefully.  I  would  say 
to  you,  sir,  that  is  a  point  which  we  intend 
to  look  at  in  a  very  impartial  way,  and  look 
at  it  as  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 

If  newcomers  to  this  country,  without  a 
knowledge  of  our  laws  and  the  protections 
they  have,  are  being  exploited— I  use  that 
word  advisedly— and  are  being  asked  to  do 
things  which  other  employees  more  knowledg- 
able  would  not  be  asked  to  do,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  would  not  themselves  do,  then 
I  feel  that  is  an  extremely  serious  matter 
indeed.  I  would  give  to  the  House,  sir,  the 
fullest  pledge  that  that  matter  will  be  most 
thoroughly  looked  into. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  aspects  of  this  entire  tragic  affair 
has  been  the  statement  that  was  made  this 
afternoon  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
Apparently  the  death  of  5  men  has  done 
nothing  to  shake  his  incorrigible  complacency. 
Whenever  anybody  raises  any  questions  about 
the  activities  of  his  department,  his  normal 
answer  has  been  sometimes  to  make  snide 
remarks  about  the  questioner  and  always 
to  say:  "We  are  doing  pretty  well,  do  not 
bother  us,  we  will  carry  on  as  best  we  can." 
And  so  again,  today,  we  get  the  same  sort  of 
answer  from  him,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister  follows  up  by   suggesting— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  sir,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  nothing  here  about  personal  criticism 
of  the  Minister,  and  I  believe  there  are  other 


occasions  in  the  House  when  members  can 
criticize  Ministers  rather  than  in  motions  of 
this  nature. 

So  I  would  ask  the  member  to  confine  his 
remarks  particularly  to  the  motion  as  we 
have  it. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  on  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  refer  to  the  opening 
statements  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  CCF  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  I 
am  entitled  to  comment  on  the  comments 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  made  in  this  very 
discussion.  However,  I  will  not  press  the 
point,  sir. 

I  would  merely  like  to  make  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
was  followed  up  by  a  statement  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicating  that  the  crux  of  the 
matter  was  an  unfortunate  error  of  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  operaion  of  a  compressor. 

Now,  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
one  could  possibly  read  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  and  conclude  that  that  was  any- 
thing but  the  final  culmination  of  a  long  pro- 
cess of  unfortunate  neglect,  of  errors  of 
omission  and  commission. 

The  plain  fact— which  does  not  seem  to  have 
got  across  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  or 
even  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— is  that  The 
Department  of  Labour  of  this  province  stands 
indicted  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
the  editorial  in  today's  Telegram,  headed, 
"Five  Men  Died  Needlessly."     The  editorial 

says: 

The  jury  found  the  management  callous, 
the  foremen  incompetent,  The  Department 
of  Labour  inefficient,  the  labourers  unin- 
structed  and  inexperienced,  the  rescue 
operations  unorganized. 

—and  then  a  little  further  down  the  Telegram 

says : 

Seldom  has  a  coroner's  jury  brought 
down   as   damning   a   verdict   as   this   one. 

And  if  we  go  to  the  actual  report  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  we  find  ample  material  to 
back  up  the  Telegram's  comments.  For 
example,  the  coroner's  jury  says  this: 

The  death  of  Pasquale  Allegrezza  and 
his  fellow  workers  was  the  evitable  result 
of  the  failure  to  implement  and  enforce 
regulations  made  under  The  Department 
of  Labour  Act  governing  the  protection  of 
persons    working   in   compressed    air. 
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Could  there  possibly  be  a  more  damning 
indictment  of  this  department,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  that  sentence  in  this  report? 

The  coroner's  jury  concluded  the  report 
with  6  recommendations  which  it  said  it 
made  "in  the  strongest  terms."  Of  those  6 
recommendations,  5  are  directed  to  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  this  neglect  and 
inefficiency  in  The  Department  of  Labour  is 
not  confined  to  the  safety  field. 

We  have  already  had  widespread  evidence 
of  violation  of  other  Department  of  Labour 
standards,  with  The  Department  of  Labour 
sitting  idly  by.  Fortunately,  in  those  other 
fields  the  neglect  of  the  department  in  the 
nature  of  things  does  not  lead  to  human 
injury  or  death,  although  it  does  lead  to 
human  suffering  in  some  cases. 

It  is  only  in  the  safety  field  where  we  have 
the  dramatic  type  of  incident  that  happened 
at  Hogg's  Hollow,  but  surely  the  information 
that  has  come  to  light  during  the  last  month 
indicates  that  this  department  needs  to  be 
shaken  up  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  automatic  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  to  resign  after  receiving  a  report 
such  as  has  just  been  received  in  the  Hogg's 
Hollow  inquiry  from  the  coroner's  jury.  That, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be  automatic. 

Apparently,  the  hon.  Minister  has  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  any  such  thing.  But  whether 
he  does  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
activities  of  The  Department  of  Labour  in 
this  province. 

When  its  estimates  were  before  the  House, 
a  number  of  hon.  members  questioned 
whether  $3  million  was  an  adequate  expendi- 
ture for  The  Department  of  Labour  in  this 
province.  The  hon.  Minister  gave  us  his 
usual  smug  assurance  that  everything  was 
fine,  although  it  was  quite  obvious,  even 
from  the  questions  we  asked  there,  that  his 
inspection  staff  were  totally  inadequate  in 
all  fields. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  on  the  order 
paper  motions  to  set  up  5  select  committees 
of  this  House  to  inquire  into  5  different 
matters,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  the  matters 
for  which  he  is  proposing  select  committees 
are  important. 

I  believe,  however,  they  now  all  pale  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  urgent 
need  to  inquire  into  the  entire  activity  of 
The  Department  of  Labour. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of 


an  editorial  that  appeared  in  today's  Toronto 
Daily  Star.  The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Hogg's 
Hollow  Verdict  Guilty,"  and  at  the  very  end 
of  the  editorial  the  Star  has  this  to  say: 

On  behalf  of  the  outraged  feelings  of 
every  citizen,  as  well  as  for  other  workmen 
whose  lives  may  be  callously  less  important 
than  profit,  the  Ontario  Legislature  itself 
must  act. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  point  is 
well  taken.  The  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  very  thorough  inquiry  and 
they  propose  to  take  further  action.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  The  Attorney-General's 
Department  did  not  act  until  5  men  had  died, 
but  I  think  it  is  pretty  commonly  accepted 
that,  as  far  as  inquiries  into  this  unfortunate 
accident  were  concerned,  they  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  follow  through 
and  there  may  be  legal  action  and  it  may 
be  appropriate. 

But  that  is  not  sufficient,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  activity  of  this  department  whose 
obvious  negligence  in  this  matter,  and  in  other 
matters,  we  can  no  longer  accept.  As  a  Legis- 
lature we  can  no  longer  sit  by  accepting  the 
bland  assurances  of  the  hon.  Minister.  It  is 
time  that  the  Legislature  itself  inquired  into 
the  whole  operation  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  its  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  like  to  infringe  on 
the  member's  time  but  this  motion  concerns 
itself  with  the  Hogg's  Hollow  tragedy  and 
not  the  general  operation  of  The  Department 
of  Labour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  define  it.  I 
indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  coroner's 
jury  certainly  placed  a  heavy  degree  of 
responsibility  on  The  Department  of  Labour 
in  this  matter. 

However,  I  will  now  conclude  my  remarks 
simply  by  suggesting  that  this  Legislature 
should  set  up  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  entire  operation  of  the  department 
and  of  its  regulations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  addressed  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)— 
of  which  notice  has  been  given— in  view  of  the 
story  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  on 
Friday,  April  1,  that  some  Ontario  library 
boards  would  receive  lower  provincial  grants 
this  year. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
explain   in   detail   the   new   grant  policy   for 
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libraries,  and  if  it  is  true  that  some  branches 
will  be  lower?  Will  the  hon.  Minister  assure 
the  board  that,  in  this  year  of  transition, 
no  board  will  receive  a  lower  dollar  grant 
than  last  year?  This  was  the  same  sort  of 
assurance  that  the  hon.  Minister  gave  to 
boards  of  education. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  technicalities 
with  regard  to  these  regulations  which  have 
yet  to  be  completed,  and  I  will  have  a  com- 
plete answer  to  this  question  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  if  the  hon.  member  will  wait 
until  that  time. 

I  am  not  in  the  position  to  give  a  complete 
answer  to  his  question  this   afternoon. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
the  board  anything  about  their  grants,  as  he 
•cannot  give  the  detail  of  how  it  is  going  to 
be  worked  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  will  have  a  complete  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question  on  Wednesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  to  study  the 
administrative  and  executive  problems  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  in  all  divisions  of 
the  provincial  service  and  to  examine  into  the 
relationship  of  boards  and  commissions  to 
the  government  and  the  Legislature,  and  to 
examine  into  and  study  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  organization  of  government 
in  Ontario,  dated  the  25th  day  of  September, 
1959,  and  to  consider  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  said  report  and 
to  report  upon  and  recommend  upon  the 
implementation  and  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  contained  in  the 
said  report  or  any  of  them,  or  respecting  any 
of  the  adminstrative  and  executive  problems 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  all  divisions 
of  the  provincial  service,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  boards  and  commissions  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  aforesaid: 

And  that  the  select  committee  shall  consist 
of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority  to 
sit  during  the  interval  between  sessions  and 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint  or 
employ  counsel  and  secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and 
to  call  for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  the 
assembly  doth  command  and  compel  attend- 
ances before  the  said  select  committee  of 
such    persons    and    the    production    of    such 


papers  and  things  as  the  committee  may  deem 
necessary  for  any  of  its  proceedings  and 
deliberations,  for  which  purpose  the  honour- 
able the  Speaker  may  issue  his  warrant  or 
warrants.  Membership  of  the  committee  to 
be  decided  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  all  of  the  debate 
in  this  matter,  this  resolution,  I  think,  is  now 
routine.  I  think  it  is  in  the  form  that 
adequately  covers  the  matters  which  we  want 
to  discuss  in  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  depth  of  the  reference  is,  I  think, 
very  large   indeed. 

Now,  the  reference  in  the  first  part  con- 
tains the  exact  wording  of  the  order-in-council 
reference,  and  is  supplemented  by  references 
to  the  Gordon  committee's  report,  and  so 
forth. 

Now,  sir,  I  think,  all  that  remains  to  be 
said  is  this,  I  shall  discuss  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
the  personnel  which  he  would  recommend  be 
appointed  from  the  Opposition  in  relation 
to  this  resolution  and  that  undertaking  would 
apply  to  the  remaining  4  on  the  order  paper. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  shall  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition as  to  personnel.  These  appointments 
would  not  be  made  today. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  discuss  the  matter  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  connection  with  the 
representation  to  be  had  on  these  committees 
by  the  Opposition  groups.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  if  that  is  done,  we  can  then 
determine  the  personnel  to  be  appointed. 

These  committees  will  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  55  members  of  the  House, 
and  my  purpose  is  this.  With  this  resolution 
today,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  it  that  would  require  any  debate.  That  is 
not  so  of  some  of  the  other  resolutions  of 
which  I  have  given  notice  and  which  are 
on  the  order  paper. 

I  think  that  in  this  motion  as  in  the  others, 
there  will  be  a  common  problem  or  a  common 
matter  to  be  considered— that  is  the  personnel 
to  be  appointed  to  them— and  I  will  deal  with 
that  as  soon  as  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  at  the 
moment,  because  at  the  public  accounts 
committee  I  had  given  a  commitment  that 
at  the  time  this  resolution  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature,  I  would  make  some 
informal  remarks,  as  the  committee  called 
them,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  also  going  to  make  some  comments. 
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It  is  only  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  not  carrying  out  my  commitments 
that  I  rise.  I  am  embarrassed  because  I  do 
not  have  the  notes  that  I  made  in  preparation 
for  this.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  that 
complicated  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  elaboration. 

Actually,  what  the  committee  wanted  to 
do  was  to  make  certain  that  the  committee 
on  the  organization  of  government  might 
consider  the  possibility  of  recommending  a 
type  of  investigation  committee  of  a  rather 
permanent  nature,  so  that  this  committee 
would  be  in  a  position,  with  all  the  machinery 
and  personnel  required,  for  any  investigation 
of  certain  matters,  such  as  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  accounts  committee,  and 
before  other  committees. 

The  reason  it  was  not  brought  in  as  a 
formal  recommendation  from  the  committee 
was  because  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
perhaps  beyond  its  jurisdiction  to  bring  in  such 
a  recommendation,  as  it  was  not  included  in 
its  terms  of  reference.  It  was  felt  that,  perhaps 
mention  of  it  at  this  time  would  perhaps 
lead  those  hon.  members  who  would  be 
appointed  to  this  committee  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  public  accounts  committee  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  was  concerned  about  it, 
and  that  they  might  give  this  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  when  the  committee  is  set 
up. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  quite  sure,  following  the  conversations 
that  I  have  had  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  the  subject  matter  of  his 
discussions  before  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee would  be  well  encompassed  within  the 
borders  of  this  resolution  moved  by  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister  this   afternoon. 

I  can  say,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  format, 
indeed  it  is  much  wider  than  we  had  any 
real  reason  to  expect. 

Now,  following  just  one  point  that  my  hon. 
friend  has  made,  I  think  that  perhaps  it  could 
be  understood,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
willing,  that  this  committee,  in  its  report  to 
the  House,  might  have  the  opportunity,  if 
it  does  not  presently  possess  it,  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  as  one  of  its  recommenda- 
tions that,  because  of  its  deliberations  and 
because  of  its  fact-finding  expeditions,  that 
it  believes  that  a  continuing  committee  would 
serve  the  interests  and  serve  the  public  good. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  not  be  stretching 
the  authority  of  the  committee  very  far,  if 
as  reasonable  men  we  could  say  this  afternoon 
—and   I   would   not   require   anything   else,    I 


say  to  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew— if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  suggest,  as  I 
think  he  will  surely,  that  that  committee 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
recommendation  on  this  particular  matter, 
because  I  feel  keenly  on  that  point  myself. 

I  believe  that  the  business  of  this  province, 
grown  to  the  dimensions  that  it  occupies, 
should  certainly  be  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
continuing  committee  of  some  kind.  The 
authority  of  that  committee  would  come 
from  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature 
could  delegate  the  work  of  the  committee 
during  the  ensuing  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  forward  step  and  I  would 
be  surprised  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
not  fall  in  line  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  have  not 
any  objections.  I  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
mention  of  something  of  that  sort  in  the 
Gordon  report  itself  to  carry  that  with  it. 
I   have   not   any   objection. 

I  would  say,  in  connection  with  this  com- 
mittee we  are  talking  about— the  organization 
of  government— I  think  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  government  is  in  this  House  itself.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  committee  examining 
into  ways  and  means  of  making  our  House 
proceedings  more  effective.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

If  there  are  things  that  might  be  done  in 
the  organization  of  the  sittings  of  the  House, 
I   have   not   any   objection   to   that. 

I  have  perhaps  leaned  very  much  to  the 
idea  of  breaking  the  session  in  two  by  means 
of  having  a  fall  session.  I  admit  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  that,  and  last  spring  and 
summer,  when  I  looked  into  it,  I  must  admit 
at  that  time  that  I  could  not  see,  for  this 
coming  session,  where  we  would  make  any 
gain   by   that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
that  the  committee  should  have  a  look  at  it. 
I  think  it  comes  into  the  broad  question  of 
the  organization  of  government,  and,  after 
all,  organization  of  government  really  stems 
from  this  House.  This  is  where  the  authority 
is  obtained,  so  I  am  quite  prepared  that 
there  should  be  the  fullest  of  consideration 
given  to  things  that  will  improve  and 
strengthen  our  form  of  government  in  all  of 
the  facets  which  I  think  are  implicit  in  this 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  what  is  the  agenda  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  and  this  evening? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  committee  work  on  the  order  paper; 
tonight  to  consider  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  at 
8  o'clock.  Tomorrow  afternoon— I  was  going 
to  discuss  this  with  my  hon.  friend— I  thought 
that  we  might  proceed  with  certain  orders  of 
the  day  followed  perhaps  by  budget  debate 
for  a  period  of  time,  and  then— at  say,  a 
quarter  to  four— go  into  the  Throne  debate, 
and  conclude  that  by  6  o'clock,  which  would 
leave  the  evening  open  for  other  activities. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion. 

Resolved, 

That  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-council 
is  authorized  to  raise  from  time  to  time  by 
way  of  loan  upon  the  credit  of  and  charge- 
able upon  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  for  the  purposes  set  out 
in  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
raising  of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund, 

as  provided  for  in  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  having  been  informed 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion recommends  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Resolution  concurred  it. 


THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  38,  An  Act 
to  establish  the  Ontario  energy  board. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  17: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  this  rapid  progress  provokes 
me  to  make  one  or  two  comments. 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  this,  and  say  it  unqualifiedly,  I  think  the 
handling  of  these  bills  in  this  Legislature  has 
been  one  of  such  exemplary  nature  that  I 
submit  the  government  should  adopt  it  as  a 
general  practice.  I  submit  that  it  should  be 
passed    on   for   special   consideration   by   the 


hon.    Minister    of    Labour    (Mr.    Daley),    for 
example. 

What  happened  was  that  we  worked 
through  the  bill  in  the  most  laborious— on 
occasion,  in  the  most  tedious— way  but  there 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  and  on 
the  part  of  his  department,  every  willingness 
to  entertain  the  views  of  everybody,  including 
members  in  the  committee.  The  result  was— 
and  I  think  the  accurate  way  to  describe  it— 
that  we  sweated  our  way  through  this  bill 
4  or  5  times  and  came  up  with  what,  for  the 
moment,  in  face  of  the  conflicting  views,  is 
apparently  the  best  that  we  can  get. 

But  at  least,  on  the  handling  of  this  bill, 
the  procedure  was  beyond  reproach— and  in 
contrast  we  have  had  other  bills  in  this  House, 
particularly  the  labour  legislation  bill,  where 
there  has  been  a  huggermugger  approach,  of 
not  letting  committee  members  find  out  what 
was  the  thinking  of  delegations  making  repre- 
sentations to  the  department. 

Quite  frankly,  the  people  who  are  most 
foolish  on  this,  I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  people  who  adopt  this  attitude, 
because  they  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  in  administering  the  legislation. 
If  we,  the  legislators,  are  given  the  full  range 
of  problems  involved,  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  assist  them  in  its  drafting  and 
its  administration. 

However,  do  not  let  me  be  drawn  off,  Mr. 
Chairman,  into  comparisons  because  I  think 
in  this  instance,  it  has  been  exemplary.  How- 
ever— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  I  do  not  think  any  jurisdiction  or  any 
Parliament  has  gone  into  committee  work  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  in  order  that  hon. 
members  would  have  the  fullest  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  in  an  informal  way,  but 
in  a  very  ample  way,  of  hearing  the  discus- 
sions in  relation  to  these  bills. 

Now,  if  there  are  instances  where  informa- 
tion has  not  been  given,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  them. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  in 
connection  with  the  labour  bill,  I  do  not 
think,  in  any  other  place,  information  from 
technical  advisors  has  been  available  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  in  relation  to  that  particular 
bill.  The  matter  was  gone  through  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  Now,  I  would  say  not  only 
in  our  own  deliberations  for  months,  but  then 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  and  the 
matter  was  completely  unhurried.  I  would 
think  that  the— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  led  unduly  out  of  order  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who,  once  again,  has 
strayed  significantly  out  of  order  on  this. 

But  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  labour 
bill,  certainly  we  have  had  technical  advisors 
of  the  department  as  we  had  the  technical 
advisors  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources.  But  this  government  said,  "that 
anybody  else  who  wanted  to  come  and  make 
representation,  you  stay  at  home.  If  you 
want  to  make—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  said  no  such  thing,  I 
have  heard  myself  dozens  of  representations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "—representations  you  can 
send  a  letter  and  come  and  talk  to  the 
Minister."  But  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  come  and  speak  openly  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  there  was 
one  case,  namely,  the  employment  agency  bill, 
where  it  was  so  ludicrous,  that  even  his  own 
members  on  the  committee  voted  it  down  so 
that  we  heard  representations. 

If  there  was  proof  needed  of  how  invaluable 
was  the  process  of  having  representations 
from  all  those  who  might  have  to  live  with 
this  bill,  including  The  Department  of  Labour, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  it  from  that 
experience. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
tries  to  misrepresent  the  situation,  because, 
in  the  instance  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  bill 
where  they  were  voted  down  in  the  com- 
mittee, the  government  would  not  permit 
interested  parties  to  come  and  make  repre- 
sentations. In  so  doing  they  were  violating 
the  traditional  procedure  of  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  because  there 
had  been  a  select  committee,  they  have  been 
filed  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  the  great  trouble  between  him  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  has  an  awful  "hate  on" 
against  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  is  about  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  have  a  "hate 
on."  I  have  lost  confidence  in  the  policies 
of  The  Department  of  Labour. 


Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  May  I  rise 
on   a   point   of   order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  right,  I  am  out  of 
order.  He  is  right.  I  was  making  a  brief 
comparison  with  the  operations  of  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  this 
with  regard  to  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources,  that,  having  come  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  best  solution  for  the  moment,  there 
are  one  or  two  aspects  of  these  bills,  that  I 
am  somewhat  apprehensive  about.  However, 
we  just  may  have  to  let  experience  be  our 
guide. 

When  the  bills  first  came  to  the  House 
here,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
for  example,  had  the  energy  returns  officer 
attached  to  the  department  rather  than  to  the 
board.  In  this  free  give-and-take,  he  has  now 
switched  him  over  with  the  board. 

I  was  not  dogmatic  in  the  first  instance, 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  plain 
common  sense,  that  this  is  where  the  energy 
returns  officer  should  be.  On  further  con- 
sideration of  the  issue,  we  have  switched  him 
over    there. 

But  on  section  17,  this  is  one  where  my 
apprehension  still  remains— that  concerns  the 
powers  of  the  board  with  regard  to  the  setting 
of  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is,  as  indicated 
in  the  model  bill,  we  have  looked  at,  a 
strong  case  for  spelling  out  more  clearly, 
the  nature  of  the  rate  base,  how  it  is  going 
to  be  arrived  at,  the  actual  depreciation 
allowed  for  the  companies,  the  amount  of 
working  capital,  and  so  on— because  all  of 
these  monetary  factors  are  going  to  have  a 
real  meanful  impact  on  what  ultimately  will 
be  what  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay. 

I  suggest  that,  having  gone  to  all  the  work 
that  we  have  done,  maybe  all  we  can  do  this 
year  is  to  let  the  matter  rest  and  examine  it 
very  carefully  in  light  of  the  experience  during 
the  coming  year— re-examining  it  again,  12 
months  hence.  At  least  I  feel  very  confident, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  this  in  mind  and, 
therefore,  we  are  in  agreement. 

Sections  17  to  43,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  38  reported. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 
ACT,  1960 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  69,  The 
Employment  Agencies  Act,  1960. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
bill  is  recorded,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  a  question  here? 

There  were  varying  views  as  to  how  great 
should  be  the  powers  that  are  given  under 
the  regulations.  I  think  the  committee,  as 
a  whole,  became  persuaded  towards  the  end 
of  its  considerations,  that  these  powers,  in 
an  unlimited  fashion,  should  be  left  with  the 
hon.  Minister  so  that  he  could  do  his  survey 
in  the  coming  year. 

Now,  the  question  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  is  this:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  bring  back  a  report  on  the 
basis  of  his  investigations  during  the  coming 
year,  and  submit  it  to  the  standing  committee 
on  labour,  or  to  this  House,  a  year  from 
now,  so  that  we  can  review  this  whole  Act? 

The  hon.  Minister  himself  was  very 
emphatic  in  saying  that  all  he  wanted,  at  this 
time,  was  the  powers  to  examine  the  field 
and  find  out  exactly  what  was  going  on.  Now, 
can  we  have  his  assurance  that,  a  year  from 
now,  we  will  have  a  detailed  report  so  that 
the  Legislature  can  reconsider  whether  or 
not   this   legislation   will   meet   the   needs? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Oh, 
yes,  sure.  I  indicated  that  that  was  my 
intention.  I  do  not  want  exclusionary  powers 
in  this  Act  as  of  now,  because  I  do  not 
know  under  what  circumstances  these  people 
operate.  I  want  to  find  it  out,  then  I  will 
report.     Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  year  hence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good. 
Bill  No.  69  reported. 

THE  FARM  PRODUCTS 
MARKETING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  86,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend,  is  it  not  his  intention  to 
submit  this  bill  to  the  agricultural  committee? 
What  sort  of  rule  of  thumb  does  he  employ  in 
deciding  as  to  what  bills  should  go  to  the 
agricultural  committee  and  what  ones  should 
not?  Do  the  important  ones  not  go  and  the 
ones  that  are  not  important  go  to  the  com- 
mittee? Is  that  the  way  he  does  it,  or  how 
does  he  do  it? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Well,  I  think  the  amendments  to 
The    Farm    Products    Marketing    Act    were 


pretty  thoroughly  discussed  last  week  in  this 
House,  and  since  the  amendments  of  the  Act 
are  government  policy,  it  was  felt  it  was  not 
necessary  to  refer  this  to  the  agricultural 
committee. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  a  pretty  lame  excuse. 
On  section  1: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
1,  I  want  to  make  an  amendment. 

One  thing  that  has  emerged  clearly  in  the 
widespread  public  discussion  on  this  bill,  in 
this  Legislature  and  across  the  country,  is  that, 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  inclined 
to  be  sympathetic  towards  this  bill,  most  of 
them  contend  that  there  should  be  limitations 
placed  on  these  extraordinary  powers. 

For  example,  in  the  instance  of  the  farmers' 
union,  they  argue  that  the  use  of  these  extra- 
ordinary powers  shall  be  limited  to  the  emer- 
gency conditions  created  by  a  vote  in  which 
one  of  the  marketing  agencies  is  voted  out  of 
existence. 

Now,  I  have  from  the  very  outset  stated 
that  I  can  quite  understand  the  government 
asking  for  these  powers  for  such  emergency 
use.  The  farmers'  union  has  indicated  that 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  bill  until 
this  amendment,  at  least,  was  put  in.  Other- 
wise the  government  is  left  with  powers  which 
they  can  use  as  a  club  to  beat  anybody  who 
happens  to  disagree  with  them,  at  any  time, 
rather  than  just  powers  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency in  the  event  of  a  scheme  being  voted 
out,  so  that  the  government  necessarily  would 
have  to  take  action  for  the  interim  period 
until  the  producers  in  that  particular  field 
have  an  opportunity  to  re-form  their  ranks 
and  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
move,  with  regard  to  clause  DD  of  sub- 
section 1, 

That  section  1  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "providing,"  in  the  first  line 
of  the  proposed  clause  DD  of  subsection  1 
of  section  4(a)  of  The  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act,  the  following  words: 

in  any  case  where  an  existing  plan  is 
revoked  as  a  result  of  a  plebiscite  held 
under  subsections  3  or  4  of  section  4. 

In  other  words  that  sentence  would  read 

like  this: 

That  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  pro- 
viding in  any  case  where  an  existing  plan  is 
revoked  as  a  result  of  a  plebiscite  held 
under  subsections  3  or  4  of  section  4, 

—the  government  would  have  these  particular 

powers. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  commend  itself  to  every- 
body, and  particularly  to  those  who  represent 
rural  communities  where  farmers  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  excess  of  these  powers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking 
to  that  amendment,  may  I  point  out  how 
inadequate  the  amendment  is  and  what  a 
position  that  would  leave  the  government  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  of  the  negotia- 
tions last  year,  it  appeared  that  the  executive 
of  a  marketing  board,  which  was  dealing 
with  the  certain  product,  was  going  to  resign 
entirely  because  of  certain  things.  And  we 
were  in  this  position,  that  if  that  had  hap- 
pened there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done 
about  the  matter,  the  whole  scheme  would 
just  fall  into  utter  confusion. 

Now,  I  would  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend, 
the  only  method  by  which  we  could  obtain 
and  guard  the  assets  involved,  taking  care 
of  the  perpetuation  of  that  plan,  was  under 
a  section  such  as  this. 

Now  what  is  the  use  of  limiting  this? 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  in 
the  end,  what  happens  is  this— and  this  has 
been  pretty  clearly  pointed  out  by  various 
farm  organizations.  My  hon.  friend  has 
quoted  the  farmers'  union,  and  perhaps  I  can 
refer  him  to  the  farmers'  union  brief.  These 
things  cannot  be  done  except  under  the  aegis 
of  the  department  and  the  government,  until 
such  times  as  farm  organization  is  strong 
enough  to  do  it.     Now  that  is  the  problem. 

Now,  I  would  just  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  how  my  attention  was  drawn  to  this.  A 
circular  was  sent  out  by  the  Ontario  hog  pro- 
ducers association,  4198  Dundas  Street  West, 
Toronto,  under  the  date  of  March  4,  of  this 
year.     Now  listen: 

Dear  Fellow  Hog  Producer: 

Your  Ontario  hog  producers  association 
exists  to  service  you  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  You  can  help  your  association  on 
its  mission  of  service  by  investing  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  studying  this  letter. 

Recently,  through  orders  of  the  provincial 
government,  the  Ontario  hog  producers 
co-operative  has  extended  its  network  of 
hog  assembly  terminals  to  eastern  Ontario. 

Now,  that  is  perfectly  true.  The  point  is 
this,  that  for  two  years  the  Ontario  hog  pro- 
ducers asked  us  here  for  the  necessary  acqui- 
esence  to  extend  their  terminals  throughout 
eastern  Ontario,  and  we  consistently  refused 
to  do  that  for  the  reason  that  there  had  not 
been,  in  our  judgment,  an  adequate  vote  on 


which  to  justify  it.  Now  the  points  were 
advanced,  and  our  own  solicitors  in  the  end, 
in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  vote,  recom- 
mended that  the  extension  should  be  made. 

However,  I  disagree.  I  think  that  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  introduce  a  plan 
and  then  have  a  vote  afterwards,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  vote  and  the  authority  ought  to 
precede  the  plan. 

However,  in  this  case,  due  to  the  indescrib- 
able confusion,  and  I  would  say  a  good  deal 
of  misrepresentation  that  has  taken  place, 
we  agreed  with  some  reluctance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
among  the  most  reluctant  in  connection  with 
this  matter  in  view  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  to  any 
intelligent  and  ordinary  person  who  does  not 
know  the  details  of  this  thing,  to  say  to  the 
hog  producers  of  eastern  Ontario  in  my 
own  area,  that,  through  orders  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  hog  producers'  plan 
has  extended  so  and  so. 

I  would  say  this,  I  had  a  number  of  people 
in  my  own  community  come  to  me  and  say, 
"Mr.  Frost,  is  this  on  your  orders  that  this 
is  being  done?" 

Now,  I  would  say  that  is  a  great  misrepre- 
sentation. I  do  not  think  it  is  honest.  And 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
causing  the  difficulty. 

Now,  I  just  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that,  in 
the  end  when  we  get  down  to  it,  if  there  is 
anything  unfavourable,  then  it  is  the  govern- 
ment that  takes  the  beating  over  it.  Now 
we  have  to  take  responsibility  until  such 
time  as  there  is  a  farm  organization  or  farm 
organizations  after  the  fashion  of  what  one 
of  the  farm  organizations  recommended  to 
us  just  recently,  the  farmers'  union.  Until 
that  is  done  then  there  is  not  any  escape  from 
this  at  all. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  just  an  example  put 
out  on  March  4,  1960,  and  at  that  time,  sir, 
this  bill  had  been  introduced  I  believe  by 
the  hon.  Minister.  It  was  a  controversial 
matter,  and  then  they  turn  around  and  then 
they  say  to  the  farmers  of  Victoria  county, 
in  effect,  "Mr.  Frost  has  ordered  that  you  do 
so  and  so." 

Now,  I  would  say  that  is  not  an  honest  way 
of  putting  the  matter  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
completely  dishonest,  I  think  that  furthermore 
it  is  misleading  to  the  farmers. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hog  producers 
could  have  said  this:  "Now  we  have  asked 
the  government,  and  we  have  pressed  the 
government,  that  these  assembly  points  could 
be    extended    to    eastern    Ontario    in    order 
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that  the  farmers  might  have  a  fair  chance 
of  seeing  how  this  plan  works,  and  it  is 
worth  your  time  to  study  this  plan  and  see 
what  it  is  all  about." 

But  to  put  out  a  letter  and  say  that  it  is,  "by 
reason  of  an  order  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, we  are  doing  thus  and  so,"  well,  I 
would  say  that  even  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  who  is  prejudiced 
in  his  viewpoint  on  this,  could  not  say  that 
there  was  anything  ethical  about  that  matter 
at  all.  I  would  say  it  was  completely  unethical. 
And  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  knows 
that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  they  could  not  say  that 
unless  they  had  got  an  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  my  good 
hon.  friend  from  Grey  South,  who  is  a  pretty 
wise  fellow  after  all,  would  say  that  he  would 
have  the  greatest  of  doubts  about  that  kind 
of  propaganda  being  put  out  just  one  month 
ago  this  very  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  that  extension  of  the 
directional  system  in  eastern  Ontario  take 
place  without  an  order  from  the  farm  products 
marketing  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  it  did  not,  the  order 
was  made.    But  I  would  say  that  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  we  have  listened  to— 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  that  we 
asked,  sir,  that  this  should  not  be.  We  pointed 
out  that  we  thought  it  was  actually  funda- 
mentally wrong  to  do  this.  But  nevertheless, 
we  reluctantly  gave  our  consent  to  it.  Now 
I  would  say  this,  that  the  people  in  my  own 
community  know  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gave  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  that  is 
gross  dishonesty  to  put  that  out,  that  that 
is  an  order  of  the  government.  It  is  not,  it  is 
an  order  of  their  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  say  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  should  get  up  and 
say  that  a  misinterpretation  of  words  is  gross 
dishonesty,  because  he  is  the  past  master 
at  misinterpreting  words.     If  it  is  dishonest, 


then  he  condemns  himself  as  being  dishonest, 
time  and  time  again  in  this  House.  And  I 
shall  point  it  out  the  next  time.  He  can 
take  a  word  and  twist  it  when  it  serves  his 
purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right  then- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hog  producers 
merely  stated  the  legal  fact.  And  if  this 
government  were  so  convinced  that  it  was 
wrong,  why  did  they  not  have  the  guts  to 
stand  on  their  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  did  not  make  the 
order,  they  made  the  order.  They  made  the 
order  themselves. 

,Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean— they  made  the  order  them- 
selves? Their  order  has  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  farm  products  marketing  board.  More- 
over, the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney)  cannot  get  up  and  say  that  they 
were  doing  it  wrong,  because  it  was  done 
with  the  approval  of  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
tell  us  what  we  have  done- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gave  that  approval  because  he— for  certain 
reasons  that  indicate  pressures  in  eastern 
Ontario— had  to  bow  out,  so  let  him  not 
blame  anybody  else  except  himself. 

He  did  not  have  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions—that is  all.  I  am  interested  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  using  this  term,  "this  is 
dishonest"  because  he  is  a  past  master  of  dis- 
honesty, if  that  is  the  correct  definition  of 
dishonesty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing 
whom  that  comes  from,  I  do  not  even  ask 
him  to  withdraw  it.    I  could  not  care  less. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  these 
people  said  was  correct— the  plan  was  carried 
out  as  an  order  of  the  government  and  that 
is  strictly  and  legally  correct— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Absolutely  incorrect  and 
misleading. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —because  it  could  not  have 
been  done  unless  the  government  had  given 
the  approval. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal 
with  another  completely  invalid  argument 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  moment 
ago. 

He  said  that  the  reason  why  we  have  to 
have  these  powers  for  use— apart  from  when 
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a  scheme  is  actually  voted  out  of  existence- 
is  to  contend  with  the  situation  that  he  was 
faced  with  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  setting  up  a 
straw  man  and  beating  it  down,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  marketing  scheme  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  but  he  says  the  board  of  this 
particular  marketing  scheme  was  threatening 
to  resign  completely.  Now,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  this  question:  What 
scheme  was  it  on  which  the  marketing  board 
was  threatening  to  resign  in  toto  and  leave 
him  with  nobody  operating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  that, 
when  the  hon.  member  assesses  me  as  being 
totally  dishonest,  there  is  nothing  he  would 
believe  that  I  would  say  anyway,  and  that 
answers  the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  just  another 
case  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  This  is  just  another  case  of  his 
dishonesty,  because  he  sets  up  a  straw  man 
and  again  he  has  not  the  courage  to  tell 
the  House  which  scheme  it  was.  He  has 
either  said  too  little  or  too  much.  He  is 
just  making  it  up  as  he  goes  along. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in 
all  seriousness,  that  if  there  is  any  scheme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  nothing  I  can  say 
that  the  hon.   member  would  believe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  after  the  record 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this  afternoon,  he 
is  right.  After  his  record  this  afternoon, 
nothing  he  could  say  would  mean  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
hon.  member  believes  me  or  not,  I  think 
myself  I  am  more  complimented  when  the 
hon.  member  disbelieves  me  than  when  he 
believes  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  a  poor,  maligned  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you— if  I  may 
talk  to  you,  because  you  look  to  be  intelligent 
and  reasonable— that  any  person  with  at  least 
passing  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  set- 
up would  know  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
situation  where  a  board  resigns  in  toto,  clearly 
the  responsibility  for  the  membership  of  that 
particular  agency  is  to  meet  and  choose  their 
successors. 

The  law  is  clear,  you  call  them  in  to  choose 
a  new  group.  When  a  government  is  voted 
out,  somebody  carries  on  until  the  next 
government  takes  over,  and  heaven  knows  I 
wish  this  government  would  be  voted  down- 


but  we  would  give  even  them  the  permission 
to   carry  on  in   a  caretaker  fashion. 

So  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  merely  set 
up  a  straw-man  proposition,  and  I  submit 
to  him  that  if  he  is  going  to  be  honest  about 
his  use  of  these  powers— they  are  not  only 
to  be  used  in  the  emergency  of  the  scheme 
being  voted  out,  but  under  any  circum- 
stances—then let  him  not  mislead  the  people, 
because  his  intention  is  to  use  it  generally 
across  the  board  with  marketing  schemes. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  safe- 
guard the  government  from  its  own  deter- 
mination to  use  these  powers  in  an  abusive 
way. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  speak  on  this  section  for  a  moment 
before  this  amendment  comes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to  go  as 
far  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  I 
would  not  want  to  accuse  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  being  dishonest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  using  his  own 
terms. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  I  say  is  he  has  made  a 
very  serious  mistake  for  the  farm  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  And  it  is  through 
lack  of  knowledge  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  so  many  obligations  to  perform  in 
this  House  that  he  has  forgotten,  he  has  not 
had  the  opportunity,  to  study  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  particular  bill,  and  particularly 
with  section  1,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement 
only  moments  ago  to  deal  in  the  form  of  a 
question— what  would  happen  in  the  event 
that  a  certain  marketing  plan  ended— that  the 
executive  resigned  or  the  scheme  was  voted 
out  of  existence. 

Now,  I  ask  this  question  of  him  in  all 
seriousness.  What  happens  if  a  certain  labour 
local  union  has  the  same  problem  or  difficulty 
that  a  marketing  agency  has?  What  would 
happen  if  the  officers  of  a  labour  union  all 
resigned  at  once?  What  would  happen  to 
their  funds  under  the  laws  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  read  the  Act.  It  is  all  set  out  there 
for  him. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  answer  is,  of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  under  the  laws 
of  this  province,  nothing  happens.  The  gov- 
ernment does  not  come  in  and  take  their 
assets  or  seize  the  responsibility  of  certain 
labour  locals,  they  leave  it  for  the  members 
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of  the  union  to  work  out  the  problems  them- 
selves, and  this  is  surely  what  should  be  done 
in  this  particular  instance. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it  that  this 
government  has  to  feel  that  the  only  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  cannot  run 
their  own  business  are  the  farmers  of  this 
province?  Why  is  it  that  they  have  to  seize 
the  initiative  from  the  farmer  who,  of  all 
people,  are  in  reality  small  businessmen? 

The  small  farmer  today  is  a  small  business- 
man. I  contend  that  he  is  more  of  a  busi- 
nessman certainly  than  somebody  who  works 
for,  as  an  example— as  an  electrician  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  or  General  Motors— he 
is  more  of  a  businessman,  he  certainly  has 
much  more  responsibility,  as  far  as  his  own 
position  is  concerned,  than  these  other  people 
have. 

Therefore,  as  a  businessman,  I  suggest 
that  he  is  well  qualified  to  look  after  his  own 
particular  problems,  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion, his  problems  of  financing  the  marketing 
scheme,  and  so  forth.  So  why  is  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  is  it  that  the  only  people 
whom  this  government  suddenly  have  to 
guide,  they  suddenly  have  to  take  away  their 
democratic  way  of  running  their  own  business, 
are  the  farmers?  They  allow  labour  in  this 
province  to  have  all  the  rights  of  looking 
after  their  finances,  and  running  their  own 
show.  Yet,  for  some  reason  that  we  have  not 
heard  about  at  all,  they  have  to  look  after 
the  farmers  under  the  same  conditions. 

I  contend  that  there  is  not  justification  for 
it  whatsoever,  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be  sup- 
ported with  any  vote  that  I  have  in  this 
House.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  have 
made  a  mistake.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  just  seize  upon  the  agricultural 
industry  to  look  after  them  when  something 
goes  wrong,  and  that  they  will  not  let  them 
look  after  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  listened  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  His  explanation  of  why 
he  does  not  want  it  passed  certainly  is  an 
indication  that  it  ought  to  be  passed.  What 
he  was  saying,  in  effect,  was  that  because 
an  agency  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  farmers 
of  Victoria— which  he  said  was  misleading, 
although  there  is  some  dispute  about  that— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    He   thinks   it   is   himself. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  think  so,  sir,  but 
these  are  matters  on  which  there  can  be 
differences  of  opinion,  and  it  may  even  be 
that  it  was  misleading.  That  is  not  my 
opinion,  but  it  is  his  opinion. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  he 
thinks  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  was 
misleading,  therefore  he  should  be  in  a 
position  to  move  in  and  take  over  the  agency. 
That  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  do  not  know  why 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  raised  this  particular 
matter  in  relation  to  a  proposed  amendment 
which  gives  the  government  the  power  to 
move  in,  unless  he  considers  that  that  might 
possibly   be   a   ground   for   moving   in. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  otherwise,  his  com- 
ments were  totally  irrelevant  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  suggested 
that  our  amendment  is  unduly  restrictive  on 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  government  on 
such  matters.  That  is  possible,  but  if  it  is 
so,  then  I  submit  the  onus  is  on  the  govern- 
ment to  come  forward  with  an  amendment 
of  its  own  which  is  not  unduly  restrictive. 

I  certainly  object  fundamentally  to  leaving 
an  amendment  go  unchanged,  which  gives 
very  wide  powers  to  the  government,  with 
no  indication  whatsoever  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  those  powers  are  to 
be   exercised. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  in  the 
House  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  taking 
the  position  that  if  he  does  not  have  the 
ball  he  will  not  play,  that  I  would  certainly 
not  want  this  sort  of  amendment  to  go  for- 
ward  with   this   government   in   office. 

But  I  put  it  more  broadly  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  government— 
this  government  or  any  other— should  have 
the  unlimited  powers  that  are  set  forth  in 
this  clause.  If  it  is  necessary  for  these  powers 
to  be  exercised  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  may  be  true,  then  the  Act  should 
clearly  set  forth  the  circumstances  under 
which   they   are   to   be   exercised. 

We  have  put  forth  an  amendment  indicating 
what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  would  be  legitimate  to  exercise 
powers  of  this  kind.  Our  amendment  pro- 
poses that  these  powers  could  be  exercised 
where  a  plan  has  been  voted  out.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  that  there  may  be  other 
circumstances. 

Well,  I  submit  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the    responsibility    of    the    hon.    Minister    to 
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come  forward  with  a  broader  amendment 
than  ours,  indicating  all  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  thinks  the  government  might 
have  to  exercise  these  powers.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  power  to  ask  this  Legislature  to  pass  this 
clause  as  it  now  stands. 

I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  should  be  adopted,  or,  alterna- 
tively, the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  should 
ask  the  section  to  stand  so  that  he  can  bring 
in  a  more  adequate  amendment  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  House 
votes  on  the  amendment  proffered  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  I  wanted  to  say 
that  the  excuses  that  the  government  benches 
have  advanced  as  to  why  this  legislation  is 
needed  are  hardly  in  the  category  of  excuses 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  flimsy 
argument  has  been  put  forth  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  as  to  why  this  legislation 
should  pass.  Now,  his  idea  about  an  organi- 
zation folding  up  or  resigning  all  at  once,  well 
now,  that  is  really  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  does  not  know- 
Mr.   Oliver:    Oh,   I  know  exactly   the   cir- 
cumstances.    I  do  not  think  he  would  pass 
legislation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  the  hon.  member  is 
not  thinking  about  the  same  thing  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  pass  legislation  to  meet  an 
eventuality  of  that  kind,  because  it  just  does 
not  happen.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is 
going  to  happen,  but  he  and  I  will  live  to  be 
a  lot  older  before  it  actually  does  happen. 

What  he  is  doing  is  setting  up  a  straw 
man  and  it  is  not  very  good  straw  either. 

Now,  if  that  is  all  he  has,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  what  he  wants  this 
legislation  for  is  very  easily  discernible.  When 
we  take  off  the  paint  and  the  varnish,  we  find 
that  the  government  wants  this  legislation  so 
that  they  can  hold  it  as  a  big  stick  over  the 
heads  of  marketing  organizations  of  this  prov- 
ince. Then,  when  an  issue  arises  as  between 
the  marketing  organization  and  the  govern- 
ment, the  government  can  very  well  say— 
and  point  with  pride  to  this  legislation  as  their 
authority— to  that  marketing  organization: 
"You  either  come  our  way  or  else  we  will 
use  these  extraordinary  powers  in  this  legis- 
lation"—the  legislation  they  are  voting  in  this 
afternoon. 

Now,  I  say  to  hon.  members,  this  legisla- 
tion has  no  place  in  a  democracy.     It  should 


have  a  whole  place  in  a  totalitarian  system 
of  some  kind  and  I  did  not  think  we  had  that 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,   please   say   "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  19; 
the  "nays"  are  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  amendment  lost. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have 
to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  the  farmers  in 
this  province,  we  will  fight  a  last-ditch  battle 
right  down  the  line. 

I  just  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  get  that 
laughter  onto  the  records  so  the  farmers  can 
hear  it,  because  where  are  the  farmers  in 
the  Conservative  party  who  are  willing  to  get 
up  and  fight?  They  have  all  been  whipped 
into  line  through  dictates  from  the  packers 
by  way  of  the  cabinet. 

For  the  information  of  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope),  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  section  12(a)  of  subsection  1, 
which  reads,   that, 

Notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  provided 
that  no  local  board  or  marketing  agency 
shall  make  grants  or  any  other  payments 
of  money  to  any  persons  or  associations  or 
body  of  persons  without  the  approval  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  simply  means  is 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  appro- 
priately dubs  as  this  government's  Big  Brother 
approach.  What  this  government  is  saying  is 
that  no  farm  products  marketing  board  will 
have  the  right  to  make  grants  to  this  or  any 
other  agency. 

In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  spending  their  own 
money.  This  government  is  going  to,  in  effect, 
have  a  power  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  particular  grant  that  they  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  incredible  inter- 
vention into  the  internal  operations  of  a 
democratically  established  and  legally  estab- 
lished marketing  board.  I  submit  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  government  has  no 
right  at  all  to  stick  its  nose  in  and,  in  effect, 
say  to  a  marketing  board  that  they  cannot 
make  a  grant  here  or  they  cannot  make  a 
grant  there.  Just  let  them  try  to  stick  their 
nose  in  a  similar  fashion  into  trade  unions  or 
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Masonic  circles  or  the  Oddfellows'  lodge  or 
some  church,  and  they  know  what  an  uproar 
there  would  be. 

Yet  this  government  wants  to  enslave,  as  far 
as  spending  their  money  is  concerned,  any 
marketing  agency.  It  is  an  incredible  kind  of 
proposition  that  reasonable  men,  who  are 
presumably  acting  on  behalf  of,  and  in 
accordance  with,  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  this  province,  should  be  suggesting  that 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  should  be  made 
to  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move, 
That  subsection  1  of  section  2  be  amended 
by  striking  out  proposed  clause  12(a)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  section  6  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald  of 
York  South,  please  say  "aye." 

All   those   opposed,   please   say   "nay." 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  was  standing  up,  I 
was  going  to  speak  on  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  people  put  it  in,  you 
want  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  cannot  interrupt  the 
vote  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this 
vote  is  taken,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two   about  it. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  when  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  was  speaking  on  this 
whole  bill,  I  have  never  at  any  time  found 
myself  so  in  complete  agreement  with  him 
as  I  have  on  this  particular  issue,  and  I  might 
say  this  much,  I  think  that  he  agrees  with 
me,   too.    Then  it  goes  both  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Are  you  fellows  together? 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  in  the  same  boat 
to  help  the  farmers  of  this  province. 

This  government  has  put  a  big  hole  in 
that  boat  and  it  is  trying  to  sink  it.  It  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job  with  prices,  and  now 
this  government  wants  to  take  away  all  their 
liberties,  and  in  this  particular  section  it  is 
doing  partly  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  to 
the  government  that  this  money,  that  they 
have  in  their  own  particular  treasury,  is  the 
members'  own   money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not,  it  is  the  farmers' 
money. 


Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  point  out.  The  money  is  the  farmers* 
money.  It  is  not  the  government's  money. 
It  does  not  belong  to  any  church  organization- 
It  does  not  belong  to  a  labour  union— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  may  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  should  that  not  be  used- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  belongs  to  the  farmers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  When  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  tells  these  farmers  that,  if 
he  seizes  funds  from  farmer  organizations, 
he  is  doing  it  legally,  it  is  only  because  he  is 
making  the  law  to  make  it  legal,  but  never- 
theless morally  he  is  wrong  and  morally  he 
is  stealing  the  powers  from  the  farmers  of 
this  province.  There  is  nobody  going  to  tell 
me  that  he  is  not  doing  otherwise. 

Just  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have 
a  government  that  has  the  audacity  to  say 
to  some  organization,  such  as  the  tobacco 
board,  if  they  wish  to  give  $100  to  the  Red 
Cross  association,  that  they  cannot  do  it 
without  the  permission  of  this  government. 
If  I  was  the  Red  Cross,  I  would  rather  believe 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  than  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  downright  shame  that  any 
organization— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  farmers  did  not  vote 
for  that.  They  did  not  vote  for  things  of 
that  sort.    They  voted  for  a  specific  reason. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  voted  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   They  did  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —they  have  a  president  and 
vice-president,   and  a   treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  do  not— 

Mr.  Whicher:  —because  they  were  the  best 
men  qualified  for  the  job. 

They  voted  for  the  head  of  the  marketing 
agency  the  same  way  as  the  people  of  this 
province  happened  to  vote  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Victoria  as  Prime  Minister  in  the 
last  election,  and  they  expect  him  to  take 
his  job  as  Prime  Minister  and  run  this  prov- 
ince to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  hog  marketing  people  of  this  province 
also  elected  a  president,  and  other  farmers 
expect  the  president  of  the  tobacco  board  or 
the  soy  bean  board  or  the  wheat  board, 
whoever  it  may  be,  to  look  after  their 
interests.  If  he  does  not  do  a  good  job,  they 
will  kick  him  out  at  the  next  election.  They 
do  not  want  any  politician— and  particularly 
a  Tory  politician— to  shove  his  nose  into  their 
business. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
farmers'  business.  This  is  their  money.  Surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  this  government 
to  give  them  the  right  to  run  their  own  busi- 
ness and  to  spend  their  own  money  as  they 
see  fit. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
you,  that  in  regard  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
that  I  agree  with  it  wholeheartedly,  that  I 
will  be  voting  with  him  and,  in  so  doing, 
1  will  be  supporting  at  least  98  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  of  the  riding  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Go  back  and  talk  to 
them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  talked  to  them  and 
I  talked  to  one  in  particular.  I  might 
say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
I  talked  to  this  farmer  yesterday,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  year  in  the  election  years  he 
nominates  one  Conservative  member  of  this 
House,  but  he  told  me  that  when  this  bill 
goes  through  that  that  is  the  last  time  that 
lie  will  be  supporting  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment  in   the   province   of   Ontario. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  people  like 
Trim,  Mr.  Chairman. 

But  that  is  not  the  point,  the  point  is, 
here  we  have  a  government  who  are  going 
to  attempt  to  not  only  take  the  funds  over, 
out  then  tell  the  farmers  that,  in  the  event 
that  they  do  not  seize  it,  if  they  want  to 
■give  a  grant  to  some  organization  they  can- 
not do  it.  To  me  it  spells  a  complete  dicta- 
torship. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  20; 
the  "nays"  are  52. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  amendment 
lost. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  hon.  Minister  with  regard 
to  another  aspect  of  section  2,  specifically 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  new  clause  6A 
at  the  top  of  page  2? 

I  conclude  from  comparing  this  with  the 
existing  Act,  6A  is  a  re-enactment  of  what 
was  previously  26A,  and  the  difference,  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  6 A  leaves  out  the  references 


to  levies  and  charges  which  were  previously 
in  26A  now  being  replaced. 

In  other  words,  6A  provides  that  regula- 
tions can  be  made  requiring  any  person,  who 
receives  a  regulated  product  from  the  pro- 
ducer, to  deduct  from  the  money  payable 
to  the  producer  any  licence  fees  payable  to 
the   local   board   or   marketing   agency. 

The  old  26A,  which  is  being  replaced,  said 
any  licence  fees  or  levies  or  charges.  Could 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  in  the  case 
of  a  levy  which  is  established  under  the 
federal  farm  marketing  Act,  our  solicitor 
gives  us  his  opinion  on  it  that,  under  the 
old  Act,  it  would  not  stand  up  in  court,  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  has  been  deleted. 

I  have  correspondence  here  from  the 
federal  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Harkness).  I  wrote  him  on  the  subject  and 
he  states  that  his  law  officers  have  advised 
him  that  their  Act  is  sufficiently  strong  at  the 
present  time  to  take  care  of  what  we  had 
in  the  former  Act,  but  Mr.  McGone  feels  it 
would  not  stand  up  because  it  was  outside 
a  provincial  jurisdiction,  and  Mr.  McGone 
has  gone  into  this  carefully  and  in  his 
opinion  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act  which 
would  not  stand  up  in  court.  That  is  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  deleted  from  the 
existing   Act. 

I  have  the  assurance  from  the  federal 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  that,  in  his 
opinion,  their  Act  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
take  care  of  the  collection  of  levies  and 
charges. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  one  other  question 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  new  clause  25, 
which  is  a  re-enactment  of  a  portion  of 
clause  25  now  in  the  Act.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  on  that. 

The  old  clause  said, 

Providing  for  the  revocation  of  appoint- 
ment of  a  marketing  agency  designated 
under  clause  24  and,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  board,  the  designa- 
tion of  a  marketing  agency  to  act  in  its 
stead. 

Now,  the  last  half  of  this  clause  is  being 
left  out  in  the  re-enactment,  so  that  the 
clause  now  merely  gives  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  power  to  revoke  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  marketing  agency  designated 
under  clause  24.  It  does  not  go  on,  as  the  old 
clause  did,  to  empower  the  board  to  designate 
a  marketing  agency  to  act  in  its  stead,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  board.    Why 
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has    that    been    dropped    out    of    clause    25? 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  explain  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  of  course, 
under  this  amendment  there  is  the  provision 
for  the  revocation  of  the  appointment  in 
marketing  agency,  and  it  also  provides  that 
the  farm  products  marketing  board  could  take 
over  for  an  interim  period  and  carry  on  until  a 
new  board  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  I  take  it  then  that,  in 
view  of  the  much  broader  powers  given  to 
the  board  elsewhere,  the  hon.  Minister  feels 
that  this  is  just  superfluous? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2,  carried.  Sec- 
tion 3,  carried. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  regard  to  clause  C,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  subsection  4  and  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Now,  when  we  go  back  to  the  original 
Act,  to  which  the  amendment  is  being  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  what  this  govern- 
ment is  up  to  once  again. 

This  is  an  amendment  of  subsection  7  of 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act.  And  in 
C(l)c  of  section  7  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act,  the  board  grants  powers,  and 
I  will  quote  it: 

Vesting  in  any  marketing  agency  power 
to  pay  the  producer  the  price  or  prices  for 
the  regulative  product,  less  the  service 
charge  imposed  under  sub-clause  D  of 
clause  A,  and  less  monies  to  be  paid  to  the 
local  board  for  expenses  under  sub-clause 
6  of  clause  A. 

In  other  words,  when  the  marketing  agency 
pays  the  farmers,  they  have  the  right  to 
deduct  from  those  payments  to  the  farmers 
any  of  the  service  charge  that  is  being  agreed 
upon,  as  well  as  monies  to  be  paid  to  the 
local  board  for  its  expenses. 

What  the  hon.  Minister  does  with  this 
amendment  is  to  clip  out  of  the  section  this 
phrase  "less  monies  to  be  paid  to  the  local 
board  for  its  expenses."  In  other  words,  what 
the  government  is  proposing  to  do  is  to  deny 
the  local  marketing  agency  the  power  to  use 
some  of  its  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
local  marketing  board. 

What  is  the  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
setting  up  a  local  marketing  board  if  he  is 
going  to  deny  it  the  right  to  use  some  of  the 
funds  raised  from  its  own  members,  at  least 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  that 
board? 


What  the  hon.  Minister  is  proposing  to  do 
is  to  step  in  and  to  say  to  this  marketing 
agency  that  it  cannot  use  any  of  this  money 
to  operate  its  marketing  board. 

If  I  may  just  draw  a  very  brief  parallel, 
this  is  like  saying  to  a  union,  "Sure,  you  can 
organize,  but  we  deny  you  all  form  of  union 
security." 

Clearly,  once  a  marketing  board  and  agency 
has  been  set  up,  it  is  entitled  to  enough 
money  at  least  to  cover  its  expenses,  other- 
wise the  organization  is  crippled,  and  it 
cannot  fulfil  the  purposes  which  are  accorded 
to  it,  and  which  it  is  empowered  to  fulfil 
under  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
deletion,  which  the  amending  bill  proposes 
to  make,  denies  them  the  right  to  deduct 
monies  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  marketing 
board. 

Therefore  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  K. 
Bryden, 

That  clause  C  of  subsection  4,  of  sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  bill  to  be  amended,  by 
striking  out,  in  the  proposed  clause  C  of 
subsection  1  of  section  7  of  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act,  all  words  after: 
"Clause  A  and"  in  the  fourth  line  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "less  monies  to  be 
paid  to  the  local  board  for  its  expenses  under 
sub-clause  6  of  clause  A,"  and  this  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  marketing  agencies  at 
least  to  expend  enough  of  the  farmers'  money 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  their  own  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  farm  products  marketing  board 
would  simply  sit  down  with  the  local  board 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  local  board,  they 
would  give  them  permission  to  make  these 
levies. 

I  might  say  that  practically  every  market- 
ing board  in  the  province  now  sits  down  with- 
the  farm  products  marketing  board  to  discuss 
their  levies.  The  hon.  member  for  Stormont 
(Mr.  Manley)  knows  that  the  cheese  producers 
have  always  sat  down  with  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  to  decide  how  much  levy 
they   required. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  the  point  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  But  in  the  future, 
the  marketing  board  in  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions will  have  to  have  approval  before  they 
can  raise  levies  for  marketing  purposes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  not 
talking  to  the  amendment.    This  amendment 
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does  not  have  reference  to  the  service  charge 
and  the  levies  that  are  permitted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  has  to  do  with 
administration,   of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  amendment  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  deduct,  from  any  pay- 
ments that  they  make  back  to  the  farmers, 
such  monies  that  are  required  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  local  marketing  board.  Sure, 
that  is  what  it  says.  He  is  striking  out  the 
words,  "less  monies  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  local  marketing  board."  The  hon.  Minister 
is  not  talking,  I  submit,  to  the  point  that 
is  in  that  issue  here  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Section  3  of  the  bill 
deals  exclusively  with  operations  of  market- 
ing agencies.  At  present,  service  charges  pay- 
able by  producers  for  marketing  their 
products  are  kept  by  the  local  board  and 
levied  by  the  marketing  agencies.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  farm  products  marketing 
board  must  give  its  approval  before  a  local 
board  makes  a  levy  and  may  from  time  to 
time,  require  the  local  board  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information  on  the  full  operation 
of  the  marketing  agency  and  the  local  board. 

The  board  will  in  the  future,  receive 
particulars  of  any  proposed  change  in  the 
system  of  marketing,  and  be  given  supervisory 
assistance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no,  the  hon.  Minister 
got  up  and  read  something  that  his  Deputy 
or  somebody  prepared,  but  it  still  does  not 
meet  the  point  I  am  talking  about.  I  grant 
him  that  section  3  deals  in  the  overall  with 
the  levies  that  a  local  marketing  board  can 
establish. 

But  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
subsection  4  and  its  amendment  C  of  the 
original  Act  does  not  deal  with  the  levies 
at  all.  What  it  says  is  that,  before  they  make 
the  payments  back  to  the  farmers,  they  can 
deduct  two  things— first,  the  service  charge; 
and  secondly,  monies  that  are  required  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  local  marketing 
board. 

Now,  what  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  is 
amending  it  to  deny  them  the  rights  to 
deduct,  from  the  payments  that  are  made  to 
the  farmer,  such  monies  that  are  necessary 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  local  marketing 
board.  If  he  does  that,  he  is,  in  effect, 
crippling  the  local  marketing  board.  They 
are  not  going  to  have  the  monies  with  which 
to  meet  their  expenses.  Therefore  they  will 
not  be  able  to  operate  effectively. 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  If  they  need  these 
levies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farm  products 
marketing  board,  they  would  be  granted 
funds  to  use  as  they  require  them.  But  this 
puts  the  supervision  back  in  the  hands  of 
the    farm    products    marketing    board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  well,  now  he  is  getting 
around  to  it.  Now,  he  wants  them  once 
again  to  be  Big  Brother  and  decide  when 
the  local  boards  can  spend  their  own  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  well,  I  think 
all  these  boards  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
producers  of  that  commodity.  When  they 
collect  funds  for  certain  purposes,  it  must 
be  used  for  those  purposes  and  not  for  other 
purposes.  I  think  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  this  money  is  distributed 
and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
raised,  and  if  not,  then  turned  back  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
these  boards  have  their  annual  meeting,  if 
the  officers  they  have  elected  are  not  spending 
the  money  in  accordance  with  what  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  membership  approve,  they  will 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  them.  I  submit 
that,  once  again,  we  are  back  to  the  same 
old  problem— let  them  exercise  their  own 
democratic  power.  Let  the  government  cease 
being  so  patronizing  in  its  whole  approach 
that  it  will  not  grant  them  the  right  to 
exercise  their  power.  He  is  going  to  step 
in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  hon.  member 
knows  this  amendment  applies  to  the  agency 
type  of  marketing.  They  may  collect  large 
sums  of  money.  The  hog  producers  collected 
over  $1.2  million  last  year  and  somebody  has 
the  responsibility  to  these  farmers  to  show 
how  this  money  is  being  used. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  fine,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  draw  the  hon.  Minister's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  overall  power, 
which  means  he  will  be  empowered  to  step  in 
with  regard  to  any  marketing  agency,  not 
just  the  hog  producers.  So  what  he  is  doing 
is  taking  unto  himself  an  overall  power— and 
for  what  purpose?  I  would  assume  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  hog  producers, 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  illustrated. 
This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  Act— let  us 
not  kid   ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  happened  last 
week.  The  fresh  fruit  growers  had  a  vote 
on  the  agency  type  of  marketing.    It  failed. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  they  stick 
with  their  present  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  peach  growers 
who  were  part  of  the  overall  group,  who 
would  have  been  included  in  the  overall 
fresh  fruit  marketing  plan,  still  have  an 
agency,  and  they  came  in  and  met  me  last 
Friday  morning,  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
we  felt  that  they  should  carry  on  with  an 
agency   or   not. 

They  also  suggested  that  possibly  we 
should  appoint  two  persons  in  addition  to 
our  farm  products  marketing  board— we  should 
appoint,  say,  two  persons— to  help  them  in 
their  operation  of  their  fresh  peach  plan,  in 
order  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  it  work. 
I  told  them  not  to  throw  up  their  hands,  but 
to  go  back  and  meet  their  growers  and  take 
a  look  at  their  problems,  and  we  would  give 
them  every  assistance  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  that  is  fine,  if  they 
ask  his  help,  but  he  should  not  take  the 
power- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  When  he 
said  that  the  Provincial  Auditor  audited 
all  his  funds,  is  he  insinuating  that  these 
marketing  boards  have  not  got  very  qualified 
auditors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  with  this 
far-reaching  legislation,  that  there  must  be 
some  agency  that  has  supervision  over  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  to  protect  the 
farmers   in   the   province   of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  one  more  question. 
Is  he  then  insinuating  that  the  farmers  are 
not  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  York 
South,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those   opposed  please   say  "nay." 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  21; 
the  "nays"  are  48. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  another  clause, 
another  subsection  of  section  3,  to  which  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention. 

On  page  3,  subsection  5  of  section  3  adds 
some  additional  subsections  to  section  7  of 
the  Act,  actually  subsections  3  to  7,  inclusive. 

I  am  very  doubtful  in  my  own  mind  about 
the  validity  of  the  proposed  new  subsection 
3,  but  I  am  letting  that  go  because  of  a  much 


more  serious  matter  that  arises  in  the  proposed 
new  subsection  4.    This  says  that, 

The  farm  products  marketing  board  may 
by  order,  in  respect  of  any  regulated 
product,  require  the  local  board  to  fix 
the  service  charges  under  clause  b  of  sub- 
section 1,  in  such  amounts,  or  at  amounts 
not  exceeding  such  amounts,  as  the  board 
may  deem  proper. 

Now,  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  final, 
crowning  interference  by  this  government 
which  apparently  distrusts  the  democratic 
process  to  the  point  where  it  will  not  permit 
it  to  operate.  It  will  not  permit  these  local 
boards  to  be  governed  by  the  people  they 
represent  or  to  be  responsible  to  them,  which 
is  surely  the  proper  democratic  process. 

At  every  stage  along  the  line,  and  still  more 
later  in  this  bill,  they  are  to  be  interfered 
with.  Their  independence  is  thrown  down  the 
drain.  The  system  whereby  they  are  respon- 
sible to  their  constituents  is  destroyed. 

This  proposed  subsection  4  is,  as  I  sug- 
gested, the  final  blow  in  this  process.  It 
provides  that  the  local  boards  cannot  even 
fix  the  charges  which  apply  to  their  own 
product.  At  least,  they  can  only  fix  them  in 
the  way  of  a  child,  under  close  supervision, 
where  they  may  be  overruled  at  any  time  for 
no  reason  or  any  reason. 

In  other  words,  unless  they  are  good  little 
boys  doing  exactly  what  the  government 
wants,  the  farm  products  marketing  board  will 
step  in  and  do  whatever  it  likes  with  the 
charges,  cut  them  in  half,  possibly  even 
wipe  them  out. 

This  is  a  totally  indefensible  principle,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Therefore  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
MacDonald, 

That  subsection  5  of  section  3  of  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  proposed 
subsection  4  of  section  7  of  TJie  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act  and  by  renumbering  the 
proposed  subsections  5,  6  and  7  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I,  too, 
endorse  what  has  been  said  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  where  a  marketing  board  wants  to 
levy  certain  fees  in  their  own  wisdom,  what- 
ever fees  they  should  be.  They  are  respon- 
sible citizens,  put  in  by  an  election,  by  the 
farmers  of  this  particular  marketing  board, 
whatever  it  might  be. 
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But  then  we  have  a  government  that  conies 
along  and  says  that  these  officers  are  not 
responsible  because  they  are  farmers.  Oh, 
the  labour  unions  can  run  their  own  show, 
they  can  collect  any  amount  of  money  that 
they  see  fit,  but  because  the  farmers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
government  are  not  good  enough  business- 
men, they  say,  that  if  the  fee  is  a  little  bit 
too  much,  they  will  cut  it  in  half. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  say  any- 
thing there,  if  the  government  think  the  fees 
are  not  high  enough,  that  they  cannot  make 
the  board  collect  more  from  the  farmers. 

Now  here  is  the  situation  that  we  have, 
Mr.  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  any 
government  if  it  could  not  levy  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  are  required  by  the  government 
to  run  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Ontario? 
How  would  this  government  like  it  if  some- 
body could  come  out  of  the  blue— not  schooled 
in  politics  whatsoever  or  in  the  running  of 
government— and  could  say:  "You  are  charg- 
ing the  motorists  of  the  province  too  much 
money,  and  we  are  going  to  cut  the  gasoline 
tax  from  13  cents  to  5  cents  a  gallon"? 

Now  what  kind  of  government  would  that 
be?  Obviously  we  cannot  run  the  country 
that  way. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that 
the  farmers  are  just  as  capable  of  saying  what 
fees  should  be  charged  for  the  selling  of 
tobacco,  or  peas,  or  hogs  as  the  government 
is  in  saying  how  much  the  gasoline  tax  or 
how  much  the  corporation  tax  or  income 
tax  should  be— all  the  taxes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  run  this  province  of  ours. 

While  I  disagree  that  this  is  the  crowning 
fault  or  discrepancy  of  this  particular  bill— 
because  I  am  going  to  get  on  to  the  next  one 
here  in  a  minute— I  do  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
crowning  ones. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  this  government 
has  done  is  drown  the  democratic  right  of  the 
farmers  of  this  province  in  the  whole  bill, 
under  practically  every  section,  so  that  this 
government  has  taken  away  the  farmers 
complete  ability  to  run  their  own  show. 

They  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  down  to  the 
farthest  away  Conservative  hon.  member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  this 
amendment,  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  16;  the 
"nays"  are  "51. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  amendment  lost. 
Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  subsection 
5  of  section  4,  this  is  where  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
because  he  said  that  the  crowning- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  crowning  one  up  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  crowning  one  up  to  that 
point;  well,  all  right,  I  will  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  please 
get  on? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  really  hit  at  the  bul- 
warks of  democracy,  as  far  as  the  agricultural 
industry  was  concerned.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  him,  very  kindly,  that  when  we  look 
at  subsection  5,  that  here  is  something  that 
is  completely  unbelievable  in  a  democratic 
country— completely  unbelievable. 

Now  it  may  be  very  true  that  they,  as  the 
government,  say  that  they  will  not  do  any- 
thing about  it,  but  my  contention  in  this 
subsection— as  in  all  the  other  sections  of  this 
bill— is:  Who  is  to  guarantee  how  long  the 
hon.  members  across  are  going  to  stay  over 
there?  Who  is  to  guarantee  how- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  please  get 
on? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  down  to  the  subsection 
all  right.     Right  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  A  of  this  subsection 
is  not  so  bad.  It  interferes  somewhat  with 
some  of  the  democratic  rights  of  the  market- 
ing agency.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  look  at  B,  C,  and  D,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  government, 
because  it  does  not  mention  the  government 
—but  it  says  the  board,  and  the  government 
and  every  Tory  hon.  member  here  will  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  the  farm  products  market- 
ing board,  we  all  know  that— yet  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  are  the  people  who  are  voting 
this  in.     Let  us  look  at  subsection  B: 

The  board  may  require  any  local  board 

to  carry  out  any  purpose  of  the  plan  that 

the  board  deems  necessary  or  advisable. 

In  other  words,  anything  that  this  govern- 
ment thinks  that  the  local  marketing  agency 
should  do,  they  can  force  the  marketing 
agency  or  the  marketing  board  so  to  do. 

Now  if  that  is  not  complete  dictatorship, 
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then  what  is?  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  dictators  of  the  last  25  years  across 
the  whole  world  never  were  more  dictatorial 
in  their  attitude  to  the  people  whom  they 
represented,  than  this  government  when  it  put 
this   subsection   in   the   Act. 

Let  us  look  at  subsection  C: 

The  board  may  require  any  local  board 
to  vary  any  purpose  of  the  plan  as  the 
board  deems  advisable. 

In  other  words,  if  this  government  does 
not  agree  with  the  purpose  of  any  plan  or 
marketing  board,  the  government  can  make 
them  vary  their  plan  of  action  or  whatever 
they  wish  to  do,  for  the  success  of  the  people 
whom  they  try  to  represent. 

Dictatorship,  my  goodness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  goes  so  far  that  you  just  would  not  think 
it  was  imaginable  in  a  province  like  Ontario. 

And  then  we  have  subsection  D,  which 
says: 

The  board  may  require  any  local  board 
to  cease  or  desist  from  the  carrying  out  of 
any  purpose  or  proposed  purpose  of  the 
plan  that  the  board  deems  unnecessary  or 
inadvisable. 

In  other  words,  if  the  farmers  decide  they 
want  to  pursue  some  certain  course  of  action 
—we  will  say  the  tobacco  board— and  they 
with  their  elected  representatives  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  wish  to  sell  their  tobacco  in  some 
particular  way,  or  advertise  in  some  manner 
which  they  think  is  for  the  betterment  of 
the  farmers  engaged  in  such  an  industry, 
then  this  government  can  make  them  cease  or 
desist  from  the  carrying  out  of  any  purpose,  or 
proposed  purpose,  of  the  plan  that  the  board 
deems  unnecessary  or  inadvisable. 

I  will  go  this  far.  I  do  not  think  that 
everybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have 
lost  their  democratic  right  to  do  and  act 
as  they  see  fit.  But  I  will  say  that— insofar 
as  Bill  No.  86  is  concerned— and  certainly 
as  far  as  subsections  B,  C,  and  D  of  sub- 
section 5  are  concerned— all  democracy  has 
been  taken  away  from  all  of  the  farmers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  hope  for  is  that 
hon.  members  across  will  not  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  skirts  of  the  farm  products 
marketing  board,  and  that,  as  a  government, 
they  accept  the  responsibility  that  is  justly 
theirs  in  being  completely  dictatorial  and 
taking  away  the  democratic  right  of  these 
farmers   to   run   their   own   show. 

Therefore,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
deletion  of  subsections  B,  C,  and  D  of  sub- 
section 5  of  section  4  of  Bill  No.  86. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
remarkable  how  consistently  right  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  is  this   afternoon. 

However,  I  would  just  like  to  make  one 
slight  variation  in  his  comment.  I  would  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  that 
clause  A  is  not  any  unwarranted  intervention. 
What  he  says  is  the  board  may  require  any 
local  board: 

A.  To  furnish  to  the  board  particulars  of 
any  proposed  change  in  the  purposes  of  the 
plan  at  least  10  days  before  the  proposed 
change  becomes  effective. 

Now,  I  think  that  this  is  beyond  criticism. 
If  we  have  a  farm  products  marketing  board 
which  has  supervisory  powers,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  are  going  to  change  the 
purpose  of  the  plan,  that  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  is  entitled  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  May  I  explain  to 
the  hon.  member— I  want  to  give  him  an 
example,  and  that  is  the  extension  of  hog 
direction  to  eastern  Ontario.  This  was  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  board.  Now, 
they  will  have  to  notify  our  board  10  days 
in  advance  before  the  change  is  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman,    just    a    minute. 

I  submit  that  that  is  not  an  illustration 
of  it,  because  the  question  of  the  powers 
of  direction  in  the  hog  marketing  agencies 
was  a  question  that  had  been  considered  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  quite  frankly  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  the  extension  was 
not  granted  without  the  approval  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board.  This,  I 
submit,  is  a  wrinkle  which  is  not  in  the 
category  of  "a  purpose  of  the  Act." 

What  it  says  here  is  that  they  must  be 
informed  "at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  any 
proposed  change  in  the  purpose  of  the  Act," 
and  extending  the  directional  plans  to  com- 
plete the  coverage  of  the  rest  of  the  province. 

The  hon.  Minister,  as  usual,  is  trying  to 
browbeat  the  hog  marketing  scheme  by  citing 
an  example  that  was  not  "a  change  in  the 
purpose"  at  all.  But  in  clause  A,  I  will 
agree,  the  farm  products  marketing  board 
has  the  power  to  know  10  days  in  advance 
when  there  is  a  change  in  the  purpose. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  for  B,  C,  and  D— 
well,  I  would  like  to  make  some  comment 
on  their  substance,  but  I  just  draw  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister— the 
explanatory  note  beside  subsection  5  is  that 
the  board  may  "require  information."  This 
is  not  a  case  of  "the  board  may  require 
information."    I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
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a  calculated  or  inadvertent  error,  but  this  bill 
just  goes  beyond  seeking  description.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  asking  for  information  at  all. 

Clause  B  says  this:  "The  board  may 
require  any  local  board"— what  to  do?  And 
here  I  am  quoting— "to  carry  out  any  purpose 
of  the  plan  that  the  board  deems  necessary 
or  advisable."  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
getting  information— rather,  to  carry  out  any 
purpose  of  the  plan  that  the  board  deems 
advisable.    It  is  not  seeking  information. 

The  explanatory  note  is  deliberately  mis- 
leading, if  it  is  not  deliberately  misleading 
the  hon.  Minister  should  change  it  before 
it  goes  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  would  let  me  explain,  in 
the  present  Act,  the  board  has  the  powers 
to  revoke  a  plan.  Would  it  be  better  to  revoke 
a  whole  plan  or  to  be  able  to  sit  down  with 
the  local  board  and  work  out  any  part  of  the 
plan  so  that  it  would  be  acceptable?  At  the 
present  time,  as  we  know,  our  board  could 
revoke  the  whole  hog  marketing  plan.  Does 
the  hon.  member  think  we  should  do  that, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  have  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but  he  describes  this 
as  seeking  information.  I  am  not  a  lawyer— 
but  I  understand  the  explanatory  note  has  no 
effect  in  law,  but  the  clause  that  is  going 
to  be  binding  in  law  is  that  "the  board  may 
require  any  local  board  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  plan  that  the  board  deems 
necessary  and  advisable."  In  other  words, 
this  central  agency,  which  is  an  agency  of 
this  government,  will  have  the  right  to  say 
what   must   be   done— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  never  heard  such 
misrepresentation  in  my  life.  It  just  proves 
that  the  hon.  members  opposite  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  do  not  know  what 
we  are  talking  about?  "To  vary  any  purpose 
of  the  plan  as  the  board  deems  advisable." 
Then  finally  "to  cease  or  desist  from  the 
carrying  out  of  any  purpose  or  proposed 
purpose  of  the  plan  that  the  board  deems 
unnecessary  or  inadvisable." 

For  example,  let  us  take  an  illustration, 
and  I  will  stick  with  the  hog  marketing 
scheme  since  this  one  is  the  favourite  one 
that  the  government  wants  to  pick  examples 
from. 

This  question  of  telephoning,  or  the  use  of 
the  telephone— the  government's  argument 
has  been  that  if  they  use  the  telephone,  then 
it  may  be  possible  that  somebody  else  will  not 


know  what  the  bids  are  and  that  there  will  not 
be  a  fair  and  above-the-board  deal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  of  course,  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  because  any  time 
a  bid  comes  in,  this  bid  is  put  up  on  the 
board  out  at  the  hog— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  the  hon.  member 
has  the  wrong  information,  it  is  not  put  up 
until  the  sale  is  made  of  that  lot  of  hogs. 
They  may  bargain  over  the  telephone  for  20 
minutes  to  a  half-a-dozen  buyers,  but  it  is 
not  put  on  the  board  until  the  sale  is  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  here  is  grant- 
ing himself  the  power  that  he  can  go  in  and 
say  to  any  marketing  agency— as  no  doubt 
he  now  has  in  mind  with  the  hog  marketing 
agency— and  say:  "From  now  on,  boys,  you 
do  as  we  say,  and  you  stop  using  the  tele- 
phone." 

So  the  only  people  who  have  been  demand- 
ing this,  certainly  in  the  initial  stages,  were 
the  packers,  and,  of  course,  this  government 
has  been  very  faithful  to  the  dictate  of  the 
packers. 

This  amendment  should  be  supported  and 
we  certainly  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  just  point  out  how 
hopeless  are  the  viewpoints  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  who  really  have  not  any  con- 
ception other  than  the  use  of  words  such 
as  "dictator"  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  he  created  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Let  me  point  this  out: 

At  the  present  time— and  it  has  been  the 
law,  and  it  was  passed  by  this  House  unani- 
mously—the board  does  have  power  to  revoke 
any  plan. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  the  board  has 
the  power  to  revoke  any  of  the  selling  plans 
in  Ontario.  All  this  does  is— this  thing  the 
hon.  member  says  is  so  dictatorial— it  permits 
them  to  sit  down,  instead  of  revoking  a  plan, 
sitting  down  with  the  board  in  question  and 
working  out  the  destinies  of  the  industry  and 
of  the  marketing  plan.  Now  that  is  all  it 
means.     That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  want  to  say  this  again,  I  will  make  this 
prophecy,  that  one  year  from  today  there 
will  be  a  hog  marketing  plan  working  in 
Ontario  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the 
people  and  the  farmers  and  the  producers. 
It  will  be  doing  a  good  job,  and  we  will  be 
at  the  end  of  these  controversies— the  hon. 
members   opposite   notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Far  from  it. 
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Mr.   MacDonald:   Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  be  very  interested 
to  see  what  they  say  at  that  time,  because 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  implications  of  the 
statement  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  just  made. 
He  has  said  that  under  the  Act  as  it  now 
stands,  the  board  has  the  power  to  revoke 
a  marketing  scheme.  And  he  said:  "Would 
you  want  them  to  use  that  power?"  And,  of 
course,  he  said  "no." 

So  he  says  now  they  will  have  the  power 
—and  obviously  they  must  have  had  this 
power  before— to  sit  down  and  work  it  out 
with  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  board  of  one  of 
the  marketing  schemes  thinks  that,  by  imple- 
menting the  change,  the  government  is 
dictating  through  the  farm  products  marketing 
board,  it  is  going  to  violate  and  undermine 
their  scheme,  and,  therefore,  says:  "We  will 
not  put  this  into  effect"— then  what  is  the 
hon.  Minister  going  to  do,  revoke  it?  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  want  to  throw  the  scheme 
out  the  window?  Sure,  he  is  going  to  have 
the  power;  and  that  is  the  power  he  is  going 
to  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  power  is  completely 
redundant,  because  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  done  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
is  to  call  the  hog  producers  in  and  browbeat 
them  and  scold  them  like  little  children, 
because  they  would  not  do  what  he  wanted 
them  to  do.  And  now,  in  effect,  he  is 
legalizing  what  he  already  has  always  been 
doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  guess  after  a  letter  like 
that,  they  probably  needed  some  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  letter  like  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  letter  I  read  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  that  letter. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  that  letter  was 
that,  having  watched  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
for  a  long  time,  they  took  the  strictly  legal 
words  of  it  and  pinned  the  blame  on  the 
government,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
does  not  like  it. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
that  this  is  very  important  legislation  with 
which  we  are  dealing  at  this  particular  time. 


Now,  what  surprises  me  is  that  we  have- 
gone  away  from  former  procedures  in  this; 
House.  This  bill  has  not  been  before  the 
committee  on  agriculture.  That  is  something' 
that  I  think  we  should  take  particular  note 
of  at  this  time.  Any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion usually  goes  to  the  respective  committees 
to  deal  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  point  out  that  that  was 
discussed  two  hours  ago.  Where  was  the 
hon.   member? 

Mr.  Manley:  Maybe  it  was  discussed,  per- 
haps I  was  not  in  the  House  when  it  was 
discussed.  But  I  do  say  that,  regarding  impor- 
tant legislation  of  this  kind,  the  people 
involved  should  have  the  opportunity  to' 
come  here  and  to  express  an  opinion.  Now 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  denying  the  right 
of  the  different  groups  in  the  province  Of 
Ontario  to  come  here  and  they  had  asked— 
they  even  threatened  to  make  a  march  on< 
Queen's  Park  so  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  bill.  That  has  been 
denied  them. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee, why  was  this  brought  into  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House?  That  is  something' 
that  should  be  answered  to  the  different 
groups  in  the  province  at  the  present  time. 
Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  afraid  of  the 
people  coming  in?  Is  he  afraid  that  there 
will  be  such  controversy  that  he  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  railroad  this  bill  through? 

I  think  he  is  denying  the  farmers  of  this 
province  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
tli at  they  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  I  will  have  to  ask 
the  member  to  stick  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  and  particularly  the  thoroughly 
specious  argument  that  both  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture put  up,  to  the  effect  that  they  already 
have  the  power  to  cancel  a  plan,  and  there- 
fore they  ask  what  is  wrong  with  the  powers 
that  they  are  now  taking. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  this. 
Cancelling  a  plan  is  an  extreme  emergency 
remedy  that  they  would  rarely  resort  to,  if 
ever.  What  they  are  now  asking  for  is  not 
this  extreme  authority,  this  extreme  remedy. 
They  are  asking  for  the  power  to  muck  in  at 
almost  every  level,  so  that  they  can  interfere 
in  the  operation  of  a  plan  when  they  would: 
not  dare  cancel  it. 
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Under  the  particular  subsection  we  are 
considering,  they  can  determine  the  nature 
of  the  plan  notwithstanding  anything  that 
the  local  board  may  feel  about  it.  The  sub- 
section does  not  say  anything  resembling  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  comments  about  sitting 
down  and  talking  matters  over  with  the  local 
board  and  working  things  out.  That  can  be 
done  right  now. 

What  the  words  say  are  that  the  board 
may  impose  a  requirement  on  any  local 
board,  not  that  it  may  sit  down  and  have 
a  chat  and  see  if  they  cannot  work  out  an 
arrangement.  It  may  issue  orders  to  any 
local  board. 

I  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  constantly  coming  into  this  House 
and  giving  explanations  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  words  of  the  bill.  He  comes  in  and 
says:  "This  is  going  to  give  us  authority  to 
sit  down  and  work  these  things  out  with 
these  fellows."  Actually,  it  is  going  to  give 
authority  to  force  them  to  do  things  whether 
they  want  to  or  not.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  be  honest  enough  and  fair  enough  to 
stand  up  and  justify  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  says,  not  some  watered-down  version 
of  what  it  says. 

This  gives  the  farm  products  marketing 
board  the  power  to  change  any  plan  without 
any  consultation  at  all  with  the  local  board. 
Other  sections  give  the  power  to  set  their 
fees,  power  to  determine  where  they  will 
make  grants,  in  fact,  power  to  change  arbi- 
trarily—without any  consultation  or  consent- 
almost  every  phase  of  the  operation  of  local 
boards. 

Then,  if  all  that  fails,  under  section  1  of 
this  bill,  the  government  can  move  in  and 
take  the  whole  thing  over. 

Now,  I  submit,  that  giving  these  detailed 
powers  to  interfere  at  every  level  is  a  much 
worse  thing  than  some  general  power  to 
cancel  a  plan.  It  is  entirely  a  different  thing. 
It  is  the  type  of  power  the  government  would 
like  to  exercise.  They  would  not  dare  to 
exercise  a  general  power  to  cancel  a  plan 
except  in  extreme  cases,  but  here  they  can 
move  in  on  any  plan  and  destroy  it  by  stages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  talk  some  sense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  what  the  bill 
says.     Does  not  the  bill  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Talk  some  sense  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  the  one  who  is  talking 
sense  and  he  is  the  one  who  is  misleading 
the  public  and  this  tlouse. 


The  bill  says  that  the  farm  products  mar- 
keting board  can  move  in  on  any  plan  and 
make  any  changes  they  want.  Does  it  not 
say  that?  Does  he  deny  that  the  bill  says 
this? 

If  he  does  not  deny  it,  then  I  defy  him  to 
stand  up  and  justify  it.  He  has  not  under- 
taken to  justify  this  or  any  of  the  other 
clauses  as  yet.  What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  done  is  stand  up  and  misrepresent  what 
they  provide. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  most  remarkable 
and  most  regrettable  thing  coming  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province,  that  his 
method  of  attempting  to  justify  legislation, 
coming  before  us,  is  to  misrepresent  what  the 
legislation  provides. 

This  is  a  totally  indefensible  section.  I 
realize  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  reason 
with  this  government;  they  have  their  heels 
dug  in;  they  are  determined  that  they  are 
going  to  remove  any  basic  elements  of  demo- 
cracy from  farm  marketing  plans.  They  are 
going  to  go  ahead. 

But  I  submit,  nevertheless,  that  this  is  a 
totally  objectionable  section  that  ought  to  be 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  18; 
the  "nays"  are  49. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  amendment  lost. 
Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver, 

That  Bill  No.  86  be  not  now  reported. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  not  again! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 
All  those  in  favour,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes"  are  48; 
the  "nays"  are   18. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  the  motion  lost. 
Bill  No.  86  reported. 


REGISTRATION  OF 
MORTGAGE  BROKERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  129,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  mort- 
gage brokers. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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On  section  7: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  section 
7,  subsection  4. 

Now,  this  was  rather  thoroughly  discussed 
in  committee,  and  there  was  very  substantial 
objection  given  to  the  broad  powers  as  con- 
tained in  this  section.  This  says  that  a  person 
appointed  to  make  an  investigation  can  seize 
any  books  and  records  and  documents  that 
he  wants  to. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  this  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  and  the  promise  was  given  that  there 
would  be  an  amendment  written  into  this. 

Now  there  is,  but  the  review  comes  after 
the  seizure,  which  is  putting  it  rear  end  to. 
It  is  on  page  3,  section  7,  subsection  4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Section  6,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  7(4);  section  7,  subsection 


Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  could  perhaps 
revert  to  section  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  6. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move, 

That  section  6  should  be  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  as  subsection  2: 

2.  No  mortgage  broker  shall  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  any  representation  in 
writing  that  he  is  registered  under  the 
Act. 

And  that  the  present  subsection  2  be  renum- 
bered as  subsection  3. 

That,  I  think,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
express  desire  of  the  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now,  in  respect  of  sec- 
tion 7,  this  may  cover  what  the  lion,  member 
was  referring  to. 

That  the  following  be  inserted  as   section 

7: 

Every  registered  broker  shall  furnish 
the  superintendent  with  such  information 
respecting  his  mortgage  transactions  as  the 
superintendent  requires. 

And  that  the  succeeding  sections  be  renum- 
bered accordingly. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  moves  my  objection  from 
section  7  to  section  8. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  See  how  nice  we  are? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Section  7,  is  the  amendment 
carried? 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  $: 

Mr.    Singer:    Section   8,    Mr.    Chairman. 

On  section  8,  subsection  4,  the  remarks  I 
have  made  under  what  used  to  be  section  ly 
subsection  4,  are  the  same. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  sec- 
tion says  that  the  person  appointed— and  he 
may  be  anybody  appointed— to  make  an 
investigation  may  seize  and  take  possession 
of  any  documents,  records,  securities  or  other 
property  of  the  person  whose  affairs  are  being 
investigated. 

This  gives  complete  and  absolute  power  for 
an  investigator  under  this  Act  to  go  in  and 
seize  anything  he  wants  to.  This  was  ques- 
tioned in  the  committee,  and  my  recollection 
of  what  the  committee  decided  was  that  this 
should  be  subject  to  the  review  of  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court. 

Now,  there  has  been  an  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  only  the  review  comes  after  the 
seizure  has  taken  place,  and  then  the  judge 
is  allowed  to  order  the  return  of  documents 
that  were  seized  which  were  not  needed. 

This  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  pro- 
tection there.  The  review  by  the  judge  comes 
after  the  seizure  is  taken.  An  investigator  can 
go  in  and  take  anything  he  wants,  seize  any 
private  papers,  any  papers  at  all,  look  them 
over,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  give  some 
of  them  back,  then  somebody  can  go  to  the 
judge  and  say:  "They  are  irrelevant,  may  I 
please  have  my  papers  back?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  listening  to  some  of 
the  rural  hon.  members  complain  about  high- 
handedness in  Bill  No.  86,  but  this  exceeds 
anything  I  have  seen  yet.  Here  we  can 
get  the  investigator  to  go  in,  he  can  take  any 
documents  he  wants,  and  then,  if  by  mistake, 
he  has  taken  some  wrong  ones  somebody 
can  go  to  the  judge  and  say:  "You  took  the 
wrong  documents;  please  give  me  back  what 
you  took  by  mistake/' 

I  think  that  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  would  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  put  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  can  there  not  be  a  search 
warrant  procedure,  and  let  him  go  before  a 
judge  and  lay  an  information  and  get  an 
order  to  go  in  and  seize  the  papers  he  wants? 
Certainly. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  think  this  is  the 
same  procedure,  only- 
Mr.  Singer:  Only  it  is  not  the  same  pro- 
cedure at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  entirely 
different.  The  papers  are  seized  and  then 
we  go  to  the  judge  to  get  them  back  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  that  that 
is  the  effect,  but  here  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
intended  to  be  that  way. 

The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  who  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  work 
—not  in  relation  to  this  particular  type  of 
thing  but  in  relation  to  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
ceedings, the  securities  commission,  and  so 
forth— inform  me  that  there  should  be  the 
power  to  seize,  but  the  power  to  retain 
possession  should  be  subject  to  the  court. 
Otherwise  records  could  be  got  away  with 
before  the  move  is  made  at  all. 

I  did  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  this  with 
one  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition, 
who  is  a  lawyer.  I  will  not  name  him— unless 
he  himself  wants  to  mention  it— but  he  was 
in  agreement  with  this  when  I  discussed  it 
with  him  previously.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  preserve  the  records  and  then  get 
the  court's  release  of  those  that  should 
be  released  than  to  run  the  chance  of  losing 
the  records  while  applying  for  an  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
protection  is  worth  less  than  nothing.  This 
allows  an  investigator  to  go,  without  even 
the  order  of  the  Minister,  into  an  office 
and  seize  any  document  out  of  the  office  of 
anybody  he  might  suspect  is  doing  something 
that  is  contrary  to  this  Act,  without  a  search 
warrant,  without  an  order  of  the  judge,  with- 
out  anything. 

Then,  if  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  he  has 
some  wrong  papers,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
give  them  back,  then  the  person  whose  papers 
have  been  seized  can  go  to  the  court  and 
perhaps  get  some  of  them  back. 

This  is  something  most  unusual,  most 
unfair,  most  undemocratic  and  most  dicta- 
torial. I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  against 
the  arbitrary  wording  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Grossman:  May  a  non-lawyer  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  legal  wizards  around  here  as 
to  what  would  be  wrong  with  merely  adding 
after  the  words  "property  of  the  person," 
"relevant  to  mortgage  transactions"?  What 
would  be  wrong  with  that?  So  it  would  read: 
The  person  may  seize  and  take  possession 

of    any    documents,    records,    securities    or 

other  property   of  the  person   relevant   to 

mortgage  transactions. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  has  an  amendment  to 
propose  to  this  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
look  at  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
a  theoretical  argument  on  a  suggested  amend- 
ment when  I  am  not  sure  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  believes  in  it  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  we  are 
only  concerned  with  documents  that  have 
to  do  with  the  transactions— if  the  office  was 
a  large  office  that  had  other  business  as  we\\y 
the  person  seizing  would  be  concerned  only 
with  that. 

I  might  say  that  I  did  have  a  conversation 
with  the  head  of  one  of  the  large  legal  firms 
that  does  a  lot  of  this  work.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  going  downtown  that  morning 
to  give  instructions  that  all  mortgage  trans- 
actions would  be  indexed  separately  under 
the  letter  M,  and  that  all  the  files  relating 
to  transactions  in  mortgages  would  always 
be  readily  located  through  a  section  of  their 
filing  cabinets  with  the  letter  M. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  is  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  prepared  to  instruct  his  officials  to 
seize  only  those  documents  indexed  under 
the  letter  M?  If  so,  then  that  is  fine.  But 
that  is  not  what  he  said,  and  he  knows  that 
is  not  going  to  happen  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  would  like  to  move  that  those 
words  be  added,  I  would  be  prepared  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  them. 
I  will  take  a  look  here  to  see  if  my  hon. 
friends  have  any  objection.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  amendment.  If  he  would 
like  to  move  it,  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  so  move,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

That  after  the  word  "person"  in  the  third 
line  the  words  "relevant  to  mortgage  trans- 
actions" be  added. 

Mr.    Singer:   Where   does   that   come   in? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Subsection  4,  on  the  third 
line,  after  the  words  "property  of  the  person." 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  "Relevant  to  any  matter 
under  investigation." 

Mr.  Singer:   So  it  reads  now,  how? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  section  now,  sub- 
section 4,  will  read  as  follows: 

The  person  appointed  to  make  any  such 
investigation  may  seize  and  take  possession 
of   any    documents,    records,    securities    or 
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other  property  relevant  to  mortgage  trans- 
actions, relevant  to  any  matter  under  inves- 
tigation of  the  person  whose  affairs  are  being 
investigated,  but  any  person  affected  by 
such  a  seizure  may  on  notice  apply  to  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  an  order 
exempting  any  document,  record,  security 
or  other  property  so  seized  and  the  judge 
may  make  such  order,  if  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  document,  record,  security  or 
other  property  does  not  relate  to  the  matter 
under  investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  objec- 
tion is  still  there.  The  words  "relevant  to  any 
matter  under  investigation"  allow  the  seizing 
officer  the  determination  of  what  is  or  is  not 
relevant. 

Now,  the  safeguard  that  we  talked  about 
in  the  committee  was  the  safeguard  of  an 
application  to  a  judge,  and  the  judge  was 
allowed  to  determine.  If  the  seizing  officer 
makes  a  mistake  in  what  is  relevant  or  what 
is  not  relevant,  then  the  harm  is  done— he 
can  well  go  in  on  a  fishing  expedition.  This 
is  a  brand-new  theory,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  real  invasion  of  an  individual's 
rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  let  us  try  it  out. 
If  there  is  any  wrong  being  done  to  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  practice,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  change  it.  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
there  is  no  thought  whatever  of  going  in  and 
dealing  with  innocent  people  and  grabbing 
their  documents. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  saying  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  thinks  that  this  is  going 
to  be  used  improperly.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  intends  to  use  it  properly. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  investi- 
gating officers  will  go  in  and  do  it,  and  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  will  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  after  it  is  all  done.  There 
is  not  even  a  necessity  for  his  approval  in 
this  type  of  an  investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  May  I  point  out  that 
the  investigaton  does  not  convict.  The  investi- 
gation is  merely  to  get  evidence  if  it  exists, 
and  there  is  reason  to  go  after  it  and  look 
for  it  on  the  proper  complaints.  I  think  the 
complaint  has  to  be  under  affidavit  to  start 
with,  and  then,  having  obtained  the  evidence, 
the  question  of  prosecution  comes  up.  The 
prosecution  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 
This  is  not  a  seizure  with  relation  to  prosecu- 
tion, and  it  is  an  examination  with  respect  to 
an  investigation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Nothing  objectionable  to 
this. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  authorizes  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion, and  it  is  certainly  a  derogation  of  what 
my  idea  is  of  British  justice. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
my  hon.  colleague  in  this  principle.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
matters  of  law.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  basic  democratic  principle  that  we  have 
all  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  here,  and 
that  is  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  he  is 
proven  guilty.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
section  in  the  Act  will  give  the  investigator 
the  privilege  of  going  in  and  treating  the 
individual  as  if  he  was  guilty  until  he  proves 
himself  innocent.  It  should  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  the  judge  to  prove  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  wrong.  I  would  like 
to  support  my  hon.  colleague  in  his  observa- 
tions in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  8,  formerly 
section  7,  carry;  section  9,  formerly  section  8, 
carry? 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  us  have  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 8,  formerly  section  7,  as  amended,  please 
rise. 

All  those  opposed,  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  are  5  members 
who  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter 

of  courtesy- 
Clerk  of  the  House:  Yes,  any  member  who 

is  present  in  the  House  has  to  vote  one  way 

or  another. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  must  in  committee? 
Will  you  indicate  the  rule  where  this  is  to 
be  done? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  I  have  never  heard 
of  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  informed  that  there 
has  never  been  any  exception  to  this,  so  I 
think  that  I  will  have  to  rule  that  the  mem- 
bers must  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  have  no  objection, 
but  I  am  just  a  little  intrigued  how  rules 
emerge  when  it  serves  the  purposes  around 
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here,  Mr.   Chairman.     I  would  like  to  have 
some  indication  of  the  rule  here. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  speak,  that  is  most  unfair.  On  every 
division  that  this  House  has  ever  held  to 
my  knowledge,  every  member  has  been 
required  to  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  rule.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  rule  for  this.  We  operate  according 
to  rules  that  are  manufactured  as  circum- 
stances demand. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

Section  9,   formerly   section   8,   agreed  to. 

Section  10,  formerly  section  9,  agreed  to. 

Section  11,  formerly  section  10,  agreed  to. 

Section  12,  formerly  section  11,  agreed  to. 

Section  13,  formerly  section  12,  agreed  to. 

Section  14,  formerly  section  13,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  section  14,  as  it  was 
to  be  amended,  that  will  be  section  15,  now  I 
take  it  as  follows: 

Amend  clause  C  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"on"  in  the  first  line,  the  words,  "application 
for  registration"  so  that  I  take  it  now  the 
section  would  read  14  or  15(c)  prescribing 
the  fee  payable  on  application  for  registra- 
tion, and  renewal  of  registration. 

And  that  clause  D  of  the  same  section  be 
struck  out  and  substitute  the  following: 
"Requiring  the  keeping  of  such  books  and 
records  as  may  be  prescribed." 

Section  15,  formerly  section  14,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Section  16,  formerly  section  15,  agreed  to. 

Hon.   Mr.   Roberts:   Mr.   Chairman,  before 
you  report  the  bill,  just  in  order  that  I  may- 
Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  one  more  here. 
Section  17,  formerly  section  16,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  all  members  of  the  committee  were 
given  a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations,  as 
1  said  I  would  do,  if  any  regulations  were 
formulated  before  the  bill  got  any  further 
along  the  way,  and  while  they  are  not  before 
the  House  at  the  moment,  every  member  of 
the  committee  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  regulations  are  contemplated  at 
this  time. 

Bill  No.  129  reported. 


THE    UNCONSCIONABLE 
TRANSACTIONS    RELIEF   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  131,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Unconscionable  Trans- 
actions Relief  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  131  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT,  1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  141,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act,  1957. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  2;  47(b),  says  that  the 
commission  can  come  into  any  industry  and 
tell  them  to  make  whatever  changes  they 
want  in  their  sewage  or  their  water  disposal, 
water  supply  system,  and  that  the  order 
is  final  and  binding. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  Minister,  there 
is  no  reference  to  anybody  else.  Here  is  a 
commission  that  can  act  in  this  arbitrary 
manner  and  put  an  industry  to  any  sort  of 
expense  that  it  deems  proper,  and  there  is 
no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  Minister 
attached  to  this. 

It  was  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
committee  that  if  this  action  is  to  be  taken, 
that  at  least  there  should  be  the  safeguard, 
before  the  commission  acts  in  this  way,  that 
there  be  the  approval  of  the  responsible 
Minister. 

I  think  that  is  the  least  that  could  and 
should  be  done.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
commission  should  have  this  power  to  put 
industries  or  commercial  enterprises  to  this 
unusual— perhaps  necessary— expense,  but  at 
least  the  Minister  should  be  called  into  this 
picture  and  his  permission  be  given  before 
such  an  order  becomes  effective. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a 
word  on  that? 

The  proposal  of  the  committee  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
courts.  Now,  there  might  be  an  emergency 
situation  where  an  appeal  to  the  courts  would 
take  too  long,  and  in  the  meantime  the  waters 
are  polluted.  But  I  am  content,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  this  House,  that  the  words  be  added 
"with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,"  or  "after 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  has  been  gained," 
or  words  to  that  effect. 
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Now,  mind  you,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
happen  without  his  approval  anyway,  who- 
ever the  Minister  of  the  day  may  be.  But 
if  it  is  the  will  of  this  House,  I  am  prepared 
that  words  to  that  effect  be  added. 

In  other  words,  I  would  add,  after  the 
word  "enterprise"  in  the  first  line,  the  words 
"with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,"  if  that  is 
acceptable. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  that  section  3 
be  repealed  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

3(1).  This  Act,  except  section  1,  comes 
into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  Royal 
assent. 

2.  Section  1  comes  into  force  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1961. 

Now  the  explanatory  note  is  this: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  will  require  the 
commission  to  make  annual  payments  to 
local  municipalities  with  respect  to  water 
and  sewage  projects  owned  by  the  com- 
mission in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  same  basis 
as  public  utilities.  As  the  commission  has 
not  taken  these  payments  into  consideration 
in  setting  its  estimates,  and  in  preparing  its 
charges  to  the  municipalities  in  relation  to 
any  of  its  projects,  this  provision  should 
not  be  effective  until  the  1st  of  January, 
1961. 

In  other  words,  it  will  give  them  time  to  get 
readjusted  to  this  new  situation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry— may 
I  revert  back  to  this  previous  subsection?  I 
am  not  quite  sure  where  the  hon.  Minister 
was  putting  the  amendment  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  After  the  word 
"enterprise"— 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  first  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
putting  it  in  there  means  very  much,  as  I 
read  it.  If  it  is  going  in,  I  think  it  should 
go  in  a  little  lower,  about  4  lines  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  that  is  where 
it  was  suggested  by  the  committee,  I  am 
told.  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  have  had  another 
one  referred  to  me,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  correct.  After  the  word  "commission"  in 
the  4th  line. 


Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  "With  the  approval  of 
the  Minister"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  "With  the  approval 
of  the  Minister." 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  not  make  any  sense  on 
the  first  line.    " 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  sorry,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  make  it  after  the 
word  "commission"  in  the  fourth  line,  "with 
the  approval  of  the   Minister." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  carry? 

Section  2,  with  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   131   reported. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  remarked  when  this  went  to 
committee  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  wait 
until  it  is  called? 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  even  before 
section  1  is  called,  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  gave  the  House  an  under- 
taking at  the  time  this  bill  was  given  second 
reading,  that  it  could  be  debated  in  principle 
when  it  came  back,  because  there  was  not 
an  opportunity  to  debate  it  in  principle  before, 
as  it  was  not  printed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  very 
long  about  this  in  principle,  other  than  to 
say  that  I  am  horribly  disappointed  in  what 
this  Act  does  not  contain.  What  it  does  is  to 
move  the  community  planning  branch  from 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment into  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Now,  that  is  a  policy  decision,  and  perhaps 
it  will  work  for  better,  more  efficient  admin- 
istration, we  will  wait  and  see,  we  are  going 
to  watch  that  one  with  interest.  Certainly 
the  way  it  has  been  working  up  to  now  has 
not  been  efficient  or  reasonable  at  all.  How- 
ever, we  will  see  what  this  one  produces. 

But,  other  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  Act  that  really  touches  on 
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the  great  problems  that  run  all  the  way 
through  the  Act.  This  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complicated  Act,  and  representations  have 
been  made  time  and  again  by  numerous 
people  to  have  sections  in  it  changed. 

There  is  the  5  per  cent,  section  dealing 
with  parks;  the  wording  of  that  is  vague  and 
uncertain,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
lawsuits.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  two  or 
three  bulletins  which  emanated  from  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  in 
relation  to  this  section,  the  municipal  board 
comes  out  and  takes  another  opinion  and 
says— and  I  have  a  decision  here  which  I  can 
read,  it  says:  "We  do  not  care  particularly 
what  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment says  about  what  the  section  might 
mean,  we  are  going  to  give  it  a  different 
interpretation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  indicates  to  me 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
a  section  that  is  so  vague,  and  so  difficult  to 
interpret,  that  we  get  one  opinion  coming  out 
of  the  department  and  another  one  expressed 
by  the  municipal  board,  so  that  the  poor 
municipality  is  left  right  in  the  middle  with- 
out knowing  which  way  to  go  on  it. 

There  is  section  26  of  this  Act,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  has  been  subjected  to  very  sub- 
stantial criticism  by  a  number  of  people.  I 
know  of  many  representations  that  have  been 
made  by  different  groups  suggesting  amend- 
ments to  this  section.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments here  to  section  26,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  things  in  this  Plan- 
ning Act;  there  is  the  question  of  land 
division,  section  27,  where— for  some  peculiar 
reason,  not  known  to  anybody,  that  I 
have  sought  information  from— whereby  a 
bylaw  of  subdivision  of  control  has  been 
passed,  the  planning  board  is  able  to  deter- 
mine this  completely  and  absolutely,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  to  anybody. 

Now  this  is  unique,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
the  provisions  of  The  Planning  Act.  The 
planning  board  is  a  rule  unto  itself  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  subsection,  and 
there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  planning 
board's  decision  once  it  has  made  a  decision 
on  an  application  for  a  land  decision  under 
section  27.  There  is  no  sense  in  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Another  problem  which  exists  in  connection 
with  this  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  inability 
to  find  out— or  has  been  in  the  past  and  is 
still  continuing  in  the  future— what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development,  about  to  become 


incorporated  into  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  But  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out  if  the  branch  has  an  opinion  at 
all. 

It  is  most  peculiar,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get 
into  plans  of  subdivision  or  zoning  changes 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  and  one  of  the  approving 
bodies— in  fact,  a  body  that  has  the  carriage 
of  this— is  presently  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development,  shortly  to  be  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  matter 
gets  down  before  the  municipal  board,  and 
we  have  the  municipality  on  one  side  and 
perhaps  ratepayers  or  perhaps  developers  or 
perhaps  someone  else  who  is  interested,  but 
where  is  this  part  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development?  Nobody  knows. 
They  have  all  these  experts— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  I  will  give  the  hon.  member 
the   address. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  would  like  to  know, 
I  would  like  to  know.  They  have  all  these 
experts,  but  they  never  have  an  opinion  that 
they  care  to  express  in  any  way  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
planning  legislation  here  that  means  some- 
thing, surely  the  time  is  long  overdue  that 
we  get  something  more  than  an  amendment 
like  this  one.  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister 
is  going  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet  had  enough 
time.  Well,  this  hon.  Minister  perhaps  has 
not  at  the  moment,  but  this  is  not  anything 
new,  these  are  complaints  that  have  been 
coming  from  municipalities  for  a  long,  long 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  does  the  government  interpret  the 
section  about  5  per  cent.?  Nobody  can  tell 
us.  The  emanations  from  the  department  are 
in  contradiction  to  the  interpretations  given 
by  the  municipal  board.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
deal  with  section  27  the  way  it  is  dealt 
with?    Has  the  department  an  opinion? 

Now,  if  real  reorganization  is  taking  place 
in  planning,  certainly  the  time  is  long  over- 
due, but  why  is  that  not  being  done  presently? 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  objection  to  this 
in  principle.  I  cannot  find  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  sections  as  they  are  here,  but 
how  long  are  we  going  to  have  to  wait  to 
get  a  Planning  Act  that  means  what  it  says, 
and  can  be  reasonably  interpreted  by  those 
persons  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  briefly  that  if  the  hon.  member 
will  give  us  about  one  year  in  order  to  look 
into  these  things,  we  hope  that  we  will  come 
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up  with  some  solutions  to  these  problems, 
and  perhaps  bring  in  clarification  to  some 
of  the  statutes. 

I  appreciate  what  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  says,  that  he  is  disappointed 
that  there  are  not  more  proposed  additions  on 
this  proposed  amendment  here.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  presume,  having  just  received  the 
carriage  of  this  thing,  to  bring  in  many  of 
the  amendments  until,  along  with  Mr. 
Cumming,  and  Mr.  Nash,  the  director  of  the 
branch,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
many  of  these  proposed  amendments. 

I  agree  that  many  are  needed.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  also  that,  when  a 
contentious  matter  is  before  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  someone  who  could  speak 
with  authority  should  be  there  from  the 
community  planning  branch,  which  will  now 
be  part  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  I  think  in  only  that  way  can  we  get 
some  of  these  matters  sorted  out  and  bring 
clarification  to  the  whole  situation. 

If  the  hon.  member  will  be  patient  with 
us,  I  hope  that  we  can  bring  something  to 
the  House  next  year  that  will  satisfy  him, 
especially  insofar  as  the  community  planning 
branch  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  hope  so. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    144    reported. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain  bills 
with  certain  amendments,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  one  resolution,  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed:  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  that  it 
has  come  to  a  certain  resolution,  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  certain  bills  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might  just  revert  to  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  say  that  tomorrow,  sir, 
the  plan  is  to  start  out  the  day  on  the  budget 
debate  at  2  o'clock.  Now,  there  may  be  some 
formalities  on  the  order  paper  but  we  will 
have  the  budget  debate  to  start  with,  and 
about  3.45  we  will  go  into  the  Throne  debate 
and  carry  that  through  to  its  conclusion.    In 


the  evening,  there  will  be  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  D.  H.   Morrow  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT    OF   PLANNING 

AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opening  remarks  concerning  the  estimates  for 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, the  first  comment  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that,  after  I  was  first  elected  to  this  House 
in  1951,  and  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  thereafter,  I  found  myself  sitting 
in  seat  No.  2,  and  on  my  left  the  hon. 
member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer). 
Ten  years  have  practically  rolled  along,  and 
here  we  are  together  as  desk  mates. 

During  that  time  the  hon.  member  became 
the  Speaker  of  this  Legislature  and  I  think 
perhaps  that,  when  he  has  been  properly 
evaluated  and  a  genuine  appreciation  put 
down  in  the  books  of  history,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  great  members  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  this 
House. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  perhaps  a  subtle 
way  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost), 
and  others,  that  there  may  be— from  time  to 
time,  should  circumstances  warrant  it— a  fall 
session  of  this  Legislature.  If,  indeed,  there 
is  a  sitting  of  the  Legislature  this  fall,  the 
words  I  now  propose  to  utter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  completely  out  of  place. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  fall 
session,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  indicate 
to  my  hon.  friend  of  many  years  standing, 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon), 
that,  come  this  December,  he  will,  with  his 
very  gracious  and  charming  lady,  be  celebrat- 
ing his  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 

And  if,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  now  and 
then  there  is  no  further  session  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, may  I  at  this  time  take  the  occasion  to 
express  the  wish  that,  between  then  and  now, 
my  hon.  colleague  will  be  blessed  with  the 
best  of  good  health.  I  hope  that  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  there  will  be  a  family 
reunion  with  the  hon.  member's  "brood,"  one 
of  which  was  a  flyer  in  the  last  war,  a  great 
airman  who  was  taken  prisoner.  I  do  express 
the  hearty  wish  that  the  Gordon  clan  will  be 
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happy  and  pleased  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary, and  I  am  sure  they  will  look  back  on 
the  affection,  and  the  judgment,  and  all  the 
great  considerations  that  went  to  a  brood 
from  a  loving  father  and  a  caring  mother. 

When  I  first  came  into  this  House  in  1951 
—some  hon.  members,  perhaps,  might  not 
believe  this  comment— but  I  had  some  very 
good  advice  from  the  member  for  Peel  at 
that  time,  Colonel  Thomas  Kennedy.  He 
gave  me— what  I  might  call  the  neophyte- 
some  sound  judgment  on  what  I  should  do 
and  how  I  should  approach  the  political 
problems  of  the  day.  We,  who  came  into  the 
Legislature  at  that  time,  like  I  think  all  hon. 
members,  miss  him  at  this  time,  but  we  wel- 
come his  successor  (Mr.  Davis),  a  man  young 
in  years  but  of  undoubted  capabilities  who, 
in  moving  the  motion  of  thanks  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  spoke  with 
eloquence  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

The  seconder  of  the  motion,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman),  made  a 
great  contribution  in  seconding  the  motion. 
I  think  it  indicates  to  all  that  in  this  province 
there  is  room  for  all  people  irrespective  of 
their  class,  their  colour  or  their  creed. 

Now,  after  22  years  in  this  House— most  of 
xis  have  been  privileged  to  know  him— Mr. 
George  Dunbar  has  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  a  bonny  fighter,  a  party  man, 
I  would  say,  of  the  first  degree,  a  man  of 
tolerance  and  wisdom.  Yet  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  change  his  thinking  if  sincere  sug- 
gestions came  from  the  Opposition  benches  by 
way  of  amendments,  in  relation  to  the  many 
Portfolios  that  he  occupied. 

And  now  in  this  House,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  on  our  side,  and  in  the  Opposition,  there 
are  many  new  hon.  members.  If  the  younger 
hon.  members  would  take  a  word  of  advice, 
it  would  be  this: 

That,  in  presenting  your  case  as  a  lawyer 
does  his  brief  in  court,  that  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  criticize,  then  you  should  have  an 
alternative.  After  all,  when  a  plaintiff  puts 
in  his  case,  the  defendant  in  any  lawsuit  says, 
"Well,  in  our  submission  this  is  the  alterna- 
tive." 

It  would  be  my  free  advice— and  free 
advice  is  always  odious,  of  course— that  cap- 
tious criticism  leads  to  nowhere.  Sincerity 
of  purpose  will  lead  you  to  great  heights,  and 
that  would  be  a  message  that  I  would  give  to 
the  young  hon.  members,  the  new  hon.  mem- 
bers who  come  in  here  and  are  taking  their 
seats  in  this  House  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
on  this  occasion  is  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity planning  branch  which  is  now  being 


moved  to  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  And  in  that  score  I  would,  without 
reservation,  mention  the  head  of  the  planning 
branch,  Colonel  Nash;  his  assistants,  Mr. 
Hadaka,  Mr.  Gumme,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  Mr. 
Robarts— no  relation  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education. 

These  are  dedicated  planners  who,  in  my 
opinion,  have  given  of  their  best  in  trying  to 
formulate  a  policy  in  relation  to  planning. 
Their  contribution  to  good  land  use  in  this 
province  may  not  be  appreciated  today,  and 
may   not   be   appreciated,   indeed,    tomorrow. 

But  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  if  the 
economy  of  this  province  expands  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  then  these  people 
and  the  contribution  they  have  made  will 
perhaps  at  some  time  be  appreciated. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  plans  cannot  be  put  through  the  same 
day  we  receive  them.  The  planning  branch 
has  to  make  sure  that  a  proposed  plan  of 
subdivision  has  the  approval,  the  blessing,  if 
you  will,  of  such  departments  of  government 
as  health,  highways,  water  resources,  educa- 
tion. 

We  cannot  approve  a  plan  unless  we  know 
where  the  future  highways  of  the  province  are 
going  to  be  located.  In  approving  a  large 
plan  of  subdivision,  the  municipality  must  be 
aware  of  the  potential  claim  that  is  in  the 
offing,  having  regard  to  the  establishing  of  a 
new  school  for  the  children  who  may  be 
living  in  the  area. 

It  can  be  said  that  perhaps  there  was  some 
delay  in  the  plans  of  subdivision  that  went 
out.  But  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman— of  all  the  plans  that  were  approved, 
there  has  not  been,  across  the  board,  much 
complaint,  by  and  large.  Of  the  plans  that 
went  to  the  municipal  board  by  way  of 
appeal,  which  were  refused  by  the  planning 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  when  it  was  under  me,  not  one 
single  appeal  succeeded.  I  think  that  is  a 
compliment  to  the  planners  in  our  department. 

These  people  have  been  criticized,  for 
instance,  by  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre  this  afternoon,  who  made  some  com- 
ment about  the  5  per  cent.,  about  their  being 
no  representations  made  to  municipal  board 
in  connection  with  appeal.  Concerning  every 
matter  that  went,  sir,  to  the  municipal  board, 
we  sent  a  letter  giving  our  opinion. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  How  can 
the  hon.  Minister  give— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  will  just  sit  down,  I  will 
tell   him. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister   permit   a   question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
sit    down,    I    will    tell    him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  permit 
a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  teach  the  hon. 
member  something  about  law  and  procedure 
if  he  will  sit  down  for  a  minute.  Just  sit 
down  a  minute. 

The  hon.  member  criticizes  and  says  that 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment made  no  representations  to  the  muni- 
cipal board.  Concerning  every  appeal  that 
went  to  that  board,  a  letter  went  out  from 
the  planning  branch,  and  the  municipal  board 
were  requested  to  make  known  to  counsel, 
all  counsels  that  appeared  in  the  matter, 
cognizant— 

The  hon.  member  can  throw  his  pencil 
if  he  likes  but  I  have  a  certain  idea  of  basic 
justice,  and  that  is  where  he  and  I  may  part 
company.  I  have  been  pretty  well  trained 
by  a  good  lawyer  in  relation  to  court  pro- 
cedure in  what  I  think  is  a  basic  principle 
of  British  justice.  The  hon.  member  talks 
about  it,   but  I  practice   it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  will  eat 
those  words  before  I  am  through  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  all  right.  When 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  law,  I  will  pit  my 
judgment  against  that  of  the  hon.  member 
as  to  how  much  it  will  stand  up. 

We  send  down  to  the  municipal  board  the 
statement  of  the  facts  and  express  our  opinion. 
The  hon.  member  knows  just  as  well  as  I 
do  that  if  you  can  approach  a  trial  judge, 
go  behind  the  back  of  counsel  and  make 
representations  to  the  judiciary  as  to  what 
you  think  the  decision  should  be,  that  that 
is  not  basic  or  sound  or  good. 


Accordingly  we  ask  the  municipal  board,  in 
relation  to  all  our  representations,  to  make 
them  known  to  all  counsel  representing  all 
parties  that  appear  before  the  board  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  That,  I  say,  is  fair, 
and  when  the  hon.  member  says  there  was 
no    opinion,    I    tell    him    there   was. 

In  relation  to  the  5  per  cent.,  the  planning 
branch  in  the  past— as  I  assume  they  will 
do  in  the  future— took  that  money,  and  the 
5  per  cent,  was  based  on  the  land  after 
services  had  been   installed. 

The  hon.  member  may  scowl,  but  there  is 
so  much  he  does  not  know  that  I  do  not 
wonder  he  feels  apprehensive. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment never  made  one  decision  on  that.  He 
knows  that.  Let  him  tell  the  House  what  is 
correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  is  just  so  much 
the  hon.  member  does  not  know  in  relation 
to  arrangements,  that  this  ought  to  be  a 
very    interesting    session. 

Now,  I  will  teach  the  hon.  member  a 
little  bit  of  law.  What  we  say  on  the  5 
per  cent,  is  this:  That,  if  a  municipality 
wants  to  have  a  plan  of  subdivision,  that  5 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land,  after 
services  have  been  installed,  should  be  set 
aside  in  a  fund  under  the  control  of  the 
municipality,  so  that  they,  at  a  time  in 
their   sole   discretion,   may   establish   a  park. 

The  hon.  member  says  the  courts  have 
ruled    on   that   5   per    cent. 

Maybe  they  have,  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
with  every  plan  of  subdivision  that  has  gone 
through  up  to  now— unless  for  some  very  good 
and  exceptional  reason— the  5  per  cent,  of 
the  land  has  been  set  aside  and  given  to 
the   municipality  for  park  purposes. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PLANNING 

AND   DEVELOPMENT 

(continued) 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
adjourned  I  was  just  about  to  make  some 
comments  in  connection  with  the  trade  and 
industry  branch  of  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development. 

On  that  score,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  municipal  legislation  which  enables 
corporations  to  organize  and  appropriate 
money  for  industrial  development,  and  to 
participate  and  contribute  to  a  regional 
development  association.  There  is  also  legis- 
lation which  enables  municipalities  to  pass 
bylaws  in  reference  to  fixing  assessments  on 
industrial  properties,  acquiring  and  expro- 
priating land,  and  selling  or  leasing  land  for 
the   purpose   of   sites   for   industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  put  it  this  way, 
that  industry,  before  establishing  in  any 
given  area  within  the  province,  makes  a 
careful  study  of  our  highways,  schools, 
hospitals,  universities,  tax  structure,  avail- 
able power,  connecting  bridges,  railroads,  air- 
ports, and  park  areas.  They  are  also  interested 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  both  for  industrial  and 
domestic  use. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
established  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  there  is  the  Ontario  House  in  London, 
England.  And  through  these  agencies  we 
have  representatives  of  the  trade  and  industry 
branch  who  do  their  best  to  interview 
potential  people  who  are  interested  in  making 
a   capital   investment   in   this   province. 

One  of  the  approaches  that  we  can  make, 
with  some  confidence,  is  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  this  province,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  is  unprecedented 
in  relation  to,  and  in  comparison  with,  any 
other  province  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
great  Dominion. 


This  fall,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  interest 
my  hon.  colleagues  to  know  that  the  Deputy 
Minister  (Mr.  Tyrrell)  and  the  director  of  the 
trade  and  industry  branch  (Mr.  Crate)  and 
their  associates,  are  planning  a  trade  and 
industry  convention.  The  last  we  held  was 
two  years  ago,  it  was  a  very  great  success, 
we  had  very  able  and  outstanding  speakers 
and  we  hope  to  have  a  repetition  of  the 
same  convention— non-political— come  this  fall. 

Now,  the  object  of  the  trade  and  industry 
branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  try  to  get  new 
industries,  to  give  what  assistance  the  branch 
can  to  the  expansion  of  existing  industries 
and,  in  so  doing,  make  available  work  in 
industry  for  as  many  of  our  people  as 
possible. 

Now,  to  give  industry  some  idea  of  what 
they  can  do,  we  publish  a  little  booklet 
Fabrication  Gaps.  That  booklet  indicates  the 
imports  that  we  are  bringing  into  this  country, 
which  would  give  a  potential  capitalist  some 
idea  of  what  he  might  establish  in  an  industry 
in  this  province  for  our  domestic  use  and  by 
way  of  export. 

The  trade  and  industry  branch  can  be 
considered   under   4    separate   heads: 

There  is  a  section  which  has  to  do  with 
meeting  new  people,  and  making  known  to 
them  information  on  the  Canadian  market; 
availability  of  labour;  utility  services;  indus- 
trial sites,  supported  by  municipal  brochures 
from  most  municipalities  who,  in  their  own 
good  way,  set  out  what  they  have  to  offer 
to  the  potential  investor. 

Then  there  is  the  municipal  section— I  call 
them  municipal  counsellors— members  of  the 
trade  and  industry  branch  who  visit  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  province,  go 
to  the  different  municipalities,  whether  urban 
or  rural,  and  make  known  to  them  what  they, 
in  their  opinion,  think  should  be  done  with  a 
view  to  attracting  new  industry  to  their  own 
area. 

These  municipal  counsellors  have  done  a 
first-class  job.  I  think,  in  conjunction  with 
the  regional  development  association— which 
among  them  area-wise  represent  73  per  cent, 
of  all  of  Ontario's  municipalities,  and  55 
per  cent,  of  Ontario's  population— they  have 
done  an   excellent  job.     They  have  put  us 
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in  the  position  where,  I  think  we  can  say 
with  confidence  and  with  honesty,  across  the 
board,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  reach  all 
levels  of  municipal  government,  to  encourage 
them  in  how  to  go  about  getting  new 
industries  for  their  municipalities. 

We  should  never  forget,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  6  states  adjacent  to  our 
southern  boundary:  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Illinois.  They 
have  a  population  of  58  million,  which  makes 
for  a  great  export  market,  and  we  are 
separated  from  them  only  by  the  lakes. 

When  one  stops  to  realize  it,  we  do  manu- 
facture today  in  Ontario  50  per  cent,  of  all 
the  goods  that  are  manufactured  in  the 
Dominion;  today  we  in  Ontario  manufacture 
more  goods  than  the  nation  manufactured 
before  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  We 
absorb  into  our  economy  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  all  the  immigrants  that  come  to 
the  country.  In  a  general  way,  we  pay  to 
the  federal  exchequer  50  per  cent,  of  all 
the   income   tax   they   collect   in   the   nation. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  honestly  said  that 
Ontario  is  the  workshop  of  the  nation. 

And  that  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  rather  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
1959  was  a  banner  year  for  us,  in  that  we 
had  more  industry  established  here  last  year 
than  we  have  in  any  single  year  in  the  last 
25  or  30  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year  we  got  147  new  industries  which 
established  in  Ontario,  compared  to  86  in 
1958. 

In  order  to  be  classed  as  an  industry,  the 
new  operation  must  employ  10  or  more 
persons. 

Last  year,  574  industries  undertook  major 
expansions  while  55  branch  plants  located  at 
new  sites.  The  gross  value  of  Ontario's  pro- 
duction in  1959  was  over  $11.5  billion.  And 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  147  indus- 
tries which  established  in  Ontario  last  year  is, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  greatest  number 
since  World  War  II. 

In  the  old  days,  as  we  looked  at  the  Great 
Lakes,  we  used  to  see  the  small  freighters, 
but  those  days  are  gone.  The  reason  is  that 
down  in  my  part  of  the  country— Kingston, 
where  I  come  from— all  the  small  freighters 
that  used  to  go  through  the  locks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  tied  up,  side  by  side;  I  suppose 
they  are  going  to  be  sold  for  scrap  as  soon 
as  the  owners  can  get  a  buyer.  And  now  a 
person  can  stand  on  the  waterfront,  down  in 
the  great  old  city  of  Kingston  and  look  over 
Lake  Ontario,  and  see  the  ocean-going  vessels 
from  every  nation   in   the  world.    They  are 


proceeding  westward  up  to  the  Lakehead, 
stopping  here  in  Toronto  and  other  places 
with  their  cargoes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Europe.  When  they  return  eastward, 
they  are  taking  back  what  we  manufacture. 

I  think  perhaps  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  seaway,  in  relation  to  our 
economy,  will  be  one  of  the  mighty  factors 
that  we  count  on,  in  the  1960's,  to  make  a 
major  contribution  in  relation  to  our  economic 
development. 

Just  at  this  moment  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  in  relation  to  what  I  would  call  the 
stress  and  strain  that  people  sometimes  have 
to  face  up  to.  Down  my  way  in  the  court 
house,  a  few  months  ago,  of  all  buildings  to 
choose,  on  the  fine  old  limestone  houses,  a 
number  of  swastikas  were  painted. 

In  Kingston,  that  part  of  Ontario,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  Germans  and  a  great 
number  of  Jewish  people.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Jewish  community  and  the  German  immi- 
grants living  in  a  small  area,  in  spite  of 
these  paintings  put  on  the  walls  of  a  public 
building,  they  lived  up— and  I  would  say 
measured  up— to  the  highest  standard  of 
human  dignity,  in  not  answering  back  in 
relation  to  what  was  a  most  suggestive  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  view  that  govern- 
ment cannot  be  run  by  either  the  Minister 
or  his  advisors  by  sitting  behind  a  desk.  I 
think  our  administrative  people— may  I  put  it 
that  way— must  get  around  the  province  and 
find  out  the  demands  of  our  people. 

With  that  point  of  view,  last  year  we 
brought  over  to  this  province,  from  Ontario 
House  in  London,  the  Agent-General,  Mr. 
J.  F.  P.  Armstrong,  and  his  assistant,  the 
director  of  industry,  Mr.  R.  H.  Stapleford.  They 
made  a  tour  of  the  province,  with  the  view 
of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  municipalities 
wanted,  what  they  had  in  the  line  of  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  what  they  had  to  offer- 
may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman— to  future  industry. 
They  did  this  so  that,  when  they  returned  to 
London  and  went  to  see  the  people  who  had 
the  money  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe,  they  could  tell  them  what  was  going 
on  in  Ontario. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Stapleford,  as  a  result  of  their  visit 
here  last  fall,  can  make  a  mighty  contribution 
in  getting  some  new  industries  from  that 
area  to  come  and  locate  in  Ontario. 

Now  we  cannot  run  a  trade  and  industry 
branch,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  have  top- 
level  economic  information.  On  that  score, 
at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to    Mr.    George    Gathercole,    the    provincial 
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economist,  who  has  given  us  top-level  infor- 
mation on  the  economic  level  as  promptly  as 
it  is  available,  and  he  has  had  this  pro- 
gramme co-ordinated  with  my  department  of 
government  to  the  Deputy  Minister.  The 
Deputy  Minister  of  my  department  and  Mr. 
Gathercole  meet  frequently. 

This  economic  information  is  given  not 
only  to  the  housing  people,  but  to  the  trade 
and  industry  gentlemen.  I  think  we  can  say 
that  what  I  would  call  the  details  we  get,  in 
relation  to  taxation  trends,  the  economy  of 
the  country,  the  import  balances,  and  the 
potential  output,  are  very  helpful  to  us  in 
going  about  our  business  of  trying  to  get  new 
industries  to  locate  here. 

And  then  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  hon. 
members  of  the  House  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  consuls  of  all  the 
countries,  of  any  size,  have  a  representative 
here  in  Toronto.  We  have  very  happy  deal- 
ings with  the  consuls  representing  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
Holland  and  all  the  other  countries.  In 
dealing  with  them,  we  get  a  very  great  deal 
of  information  that  is  most  helpful  to  us. 

As  I  said,  we  absorb  half  of  the  immigrants 
that  come  to  this  country.  Last  year  we 
absorbed  British  immigrants  totalling  11,220; 
Italians,  15,132;  Germans,  6,468;  and  Dutch 
people,  3,372.  Above  that,  through  Ontario 
House,  we  were  able  to  get  for  the  Ontario 
hospitals,  225  registered  nurses,  69  teachers 
for  the  Ontario  schools,  87  engineers,  6  town 
planners,  65  psychiatrists,  14  physicians,  32 
psychologists,  12  electronic  engineers,  and  29 
court  reporters. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  very  interested 
in,  at  this  time,  is  the  assistance  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  establishing  of  municipal 
parks.  That  bill  was  recently  discussed  here 
the  other  day.  It  was  debated  and  went  to 
the  municipal  committee.  I  will  not  pass  on 
it  now  except  to  say  that  there  are  3  sets  of 
parks  really  in  Ontario;  there  are  the  pro- 
vincial parks,  the  conservation  parks— I  am 
not  unmindful  there  is  the  Niagara  parks 
commission,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment commission— but  the  policy  now  of  the 
government  is  to  grant  $50,000  to  a  muni- 
cipality that  wants  to  establish  a  municipal 
park,  we  are  going  in  on  the  basis  of  a  50-50 
contribution  in  connection  with  the  costs  of 
acquiring  and  clearing  the  land.  We  think 
this  programme  will  mean  a  very  great  deal 
to  the  municipalities. 

The  Ontario  research  foundation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, comes  under  my  department  of  govern- 
ment. Some  10  years  ago  there  were  6 
people   on   the   staff,    and   they   had    a   very 


small  office.  Today,  however,  the  Ontario 
research  foundation  has  made  a  mighty  con- 
tribution to  industry,  in  helping  them  turn 
what  we  might  call  industrial  waste  into  an 
asset  which  had  a  very  material  effect  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  products  they  are 
making. 

Now  the  research  foundation  acts  as  an 
agent  of  the  government  in  awarding  research 
grants  to  universities,  schools  and  postgrad- 
uate students.  The  foundation  is  using  the 
research  grants  to  strengthen  our  universities, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  our  research- 
minded  students,  to  secure  the  best  training 
possible  in  Canada  or  abroad. 

There  are  two  points  of  some  significance 
that  I  would  like  to  make.  The  first  is  that 
those  who  receive  the  scholarships  stay  in 
this  province;  and  secondly,  they  are  as  good 
as  can  be  educated  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  including  Russia. 

The  success  of  our  industrial  research  serv- 
ices was  widely  accelerated  during  1959, 
when  5,000  requests  were  made  by  industry 
to  assist  them  with  their  developing  pro- 
grammes. 

In  the  Ontario  research  foundation  we  have 
well-governed,  well-directed,  largely  self-sup- 
porting, capable  and  enthusiastic  organiza- 
tions which  have,  and  will,  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  economy  of  this  province. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like, 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario— indeed,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario— to  pay  my  compli- 
ments and  respects  and  express  my  gratitude 
to  Dr.  H.  B.  Speakman  who  founded  the 
Ontario  research  foundation.  He  is  now- 
retired. 

Dr.  Speakman  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Misener,  who  will,  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  assume  the  position  of  the  director  of 
the  foundation.  Dr.  Misener  is  a  scientist  of 
great  renown,  having  been  head  of  the 
department  of  physics  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  has  high  qualifications 
for  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  established  the  northern 
Ontario  development  committee  last  April. 
They  have  had  many  meetings  in  northern 
Ontario;  they  have  done  a  very  great  deal  in 
making  known  to  the  government  the  claims 
and  demands  of  this  fine  part  of  Ontario 
concerning  their  problems  as  they  affect  the 
freight  rates. 

The  northeastern  development  association 
have  also  submitted  a  brief  in  connection  with 
the  establishing  of  Moosonee  as  an  ocean- 
going port.  Surveys  are  now  being  made  of 
this    port    in    relation    to    the    depth    of   the 
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water,  the  form  of  the  base,  and  so  on.  One 
of  the  great  problems  is  in  relation  to  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  in  that  area,  for  it  is 
planned  to  build  what  I  would  call  a  retaining 
wall  that  will  not  be  torn  out  by  the  heavy 
springtime  flow  of  broken  ice  down  the  river. 

Regarding  the  great  mineral  area  up 
there,  the  great  potential,  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  James  Bay  and  Cochrane  is 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway.  Tonight,  I 
have  here  as  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  the 
hon.  member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  Johnston) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Temiskaming  (Mr. 
Herbert),  both  commissioners  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway.  If  there  is  any  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  that  railway  that  hon. 
members  would  like  to  have,  these  hon.  gentle- 
men can  give  some  of  the  answers,  and  I 
think  perhaps  I  can  give  the  rest.  We  will 
be  available  here  later  for  any  questions 
which  hon.  members  may  wish  to  ask. 

In  connection  with  housing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  we  have  certain 
large  areas  of  land  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
which  have  not  yet  been  developed,  but 
applications  have  been  made  for  their  develop- 
ment by  the  Metropolitan  area.  And  we 
hope  it  gets  around  to  these  areas  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

In  1950  there  were  4  land  assembly  proj- 
ects involving  831  lots.  As  of  today,  there 
are  6  land  assembly  projects  in  35  communi- 
ties and,  as  previously  stated,  these  represent 
9,462  lots  under  development. 

There  are  33  housing  authorities,  and  the 
members  of  the  authority  all  serve  without 
remuneration.  The  total  number  of  people 
serving  as  housing  authorities  in  the  province 
is  175,  and  the  first  woman  to  be  chairman  of 
any  housing  authority  was  Mrs.  Marion  Earl 
of  the  city  of  Kingston. 

A  manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  housing 
authorities  has  been  prepared  by  the  housing 
branch,  and  is  made  available  to  all  of  them. 

One  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  particularly  tonight  is  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  housing  authority.  I  wish  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  David  Manser,  who  has 
been  the  chairman  of  that  board,  and  who 
recently  has  indicated  that  he  wishes  to 
resign.  He  has  had  as  his  associates  Dr.  Albert 
Rose,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lascelles,  Mr.  S.  J.  Keenan, 
Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Tate. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  particular 
person,  and  that  is  Mrs.  J.  W.  Faulkner,  who 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  with  the  people 
down  in  this  area. 

Nobody  can  get  into  the  Regent  Park  South 
housing  accommodation  unless  they  have 
children. 


A  great  many  of  the  women  who  live  in 
those  houses,  those  apartments,  are  very  nice; 
I  have  visited  a  great  number  of  them.  Many 
have,  unfortunately,  had  domestic  difficulties, 
in  that  their  husbands  have  either  deserted 
them  or  have  died.  Of  the  3,600  people  who 
are  living  in  Regent  Park  South,  2,518  of 
them  are  children  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  5. 

I  suggest  to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that,  although  they  may  talk  about  our  wel- 
fare agencies  and  our  assets  of  gold,  silver 
and  uranium— our  forests  and  the  streams  and 
the  fish  and  everything  else— for  my  books, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  asset  this  province 
has,  and  indeed  the  best  asset  this  country 
has,  is  the  child  of  today  who  is  going  to  be 
the  man  or  woman  of  tomorrow. 

We  hear  from  our  hon.  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope),  that  he  has  many  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  penal  reforms.  I  say  without  any 
reservations  to  you  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  splendid  welfare  trained  workers  that 
we  have  in  Regent  Park  South  are  doing  an 
excellent  job— and  we  have  enough  to  look 
after  these  2,518  children.  I  say  that  these 
children  would  just  be  running  the  streets, 
and  perhaps  be  lost  to  society,  if  we  did  not 
have  this  very  excellent  board  of  directors 
looking  after  these  youngsters. 

And  to  Mrs.  Faulkner  and  the  men  on  that 
board  tonight,  on  behalf  of  this  government 
and,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  all  parties  of  this 
House,  I  pay  my  compliments  and  respects 
for  a  job  thoroughly  and  well  done  in  a  most 
humane  and  efficient  manner. 

Now,  in  connection  with  conservation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  programme  is  in  reference  to 
flood  control  and  water  conservation,  refores- 
tation, improved  land  use  practices,  acquisi- 
tion of  flood-claimed  land,  wildlife  sanctuaries, 
community  ponds,  and  rebuilding  of  old  mill 
dams. 

We  have  in  this  province  27  conservation 
authorities  embracing  375  municipalities  with 
530  people  representing  the  different  locali- 
ties on  the  conservation  authorities.  The 
authorities  in  question  cover  an  area  of 
16,000  square  miles.  There  are  40,000  acres 
under  reforestation.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  indicate  to  my  hon.  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner), 
how  grateful  we  are  to  him  and  his  depart- 
ment in  making  available  to  us  the  little  trees 
that  are  used  for  the  reforestation  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs    and    National    Resources    that    they 
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would  come  in  on  a  conservation  project  as 
and  when  it  reached  $5  million.  If  the  pro- 
gramme did  not  reach  $5  million,  they  would 
not  come  in.  If  it  did  reach  $5  million, 
it  would  be  on  the  percentage  basis,  37.5  per 
cent,  federal,  37.5  per  cent,  by  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  the  other  25  per  cent,  by  the 
municipality. 

But  when  the  government  took  the  position 
that,  unless  it  reached  $5  million  or  more, 
they  were  not  interested,  we  had  to  change 
our  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  result 
that,  in  relation  to  anything  under  $5  million, 
we  now  process  the  project  on  a  50-50  basis 
between  the  authorities  in  the  province.  I 
think  that  is  much  more  equitable. 

Our  investment  today  in  conservation  is 
$17,125  million.  We  have  12  professional 
conservationists  who  are  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  they  work  in  the  different  conserva- 
tion authorities.  They  give  their  time  and 
advice  and  their  judgment  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  different  areas. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this,  that, 
irrespective  of  what  political  party  we  may 
be  associated  with,  there  is  not  an  hon.  mem- 
ber in  this  House  who  has  visited  a  conserva- 
tion authority  who  was  not  impressed  by  the 
thoroughness  in  the  way  they  were  run.  This 
includes  the  cleanliness,  the  supervision  and 
the  facilities  that  have  been  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  swings  for  the  little  folk,  and 
the  places  to  cook  meals. 

By  and  large,  I  will  inform  hon.  members, 
our  authorities  had  last  year  1.375  million 
visitors.  There  were  many  conservation  parks 
where,  if  one  did  not  get  there  by  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  did  not  get  in  at  all 
because  all  the  parking  space  was  gone. 

And  this  summer,  with  some  of  my  hon. 
colleagues  in  this  House,  we  will  visit  the 
great  many  parks  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  region  conservation  authorities,  Heart 
Lake  and  so  on.  Pinehurst  is  well  known  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer). 

Each  park  recreation  area  in  every  authority 
has  been  so  efficiently  managed  by  the  differ- 
ent authorities  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  never  been  a  single  complaint  by  anybody 
who  is  making  any  use  of  the  parks. 

We  have  45  parks  in  these  authorities,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  have  good  accommoda- 
tion, probably  not  what  one  would  expect 
in  the  provincial  parks,  but  in  a  great  many 
of  these  conservation  parks,  we  have  accom- 
modation for  overnight  camping.  And  when 
people,  for  instance,  want  to  visit  for  their 
holidays  the   St.   Lawrence,   the   Niagara,  or 


any  of  the  provincial  parks,  the  overnight 
stopping  can  take  place,  if  available,  at  our 
conservation  parks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  that  is 
most  interesting,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  will  interest  particularly  many  who  have 
served  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  is 
the  question  of  civil  defence.  We  have 
reorganized  this  department.  We  were  forced 
to  reorganize  it  as  the  result  of  the  war  taking 
the  turn  into  the  cold  war  that  the  bomber 
had  no  longer  any  place  in  the  point  of  view 
of  attack.  On  the  contrary,  the  atomic  missile 
has  taken  its  place. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What 
about  the  Bomarc? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  about  the  Bomarc. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  North  Bay.  What 
did  they  do  in  North  Bay?  What  about  the 
Bomarc? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Only  the  angels  have 
wings  and  I  do  not  fly. 

The  federal  government  has  a  new  formula, 
in  relation  to  civil  defence.  As  the  chairman 
of  that  organization,  I  have  Mr.  W.  J.  Scott, 
OBE,  QC,  the  fire  marshal. 

My  limited  experiences  of  war  show  that, 
in  relation  to  an  attack  from  an  enemy- 
bombing,  artillery  or  missile— there  is  bound 
to  be  fire. 

And  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  put  standard 
hose  couplings  on  all  the  fire  hoses  in  this 
province.  There  were  103  different  threads, 
and  now  we  have  it  standardized. 

And  having  regard  to  the  very  efficient 
background  of  Mr.  Edgar  Beavis,  who  was 
at  one  time  the  head  of  the  civil  defence 
branch,  he  is  taking  on  the  organization  in 
connection  with  the  civil  defence. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  over  400 
municipalities  have  gone  into  civil  defence 
programmes.  We  have  4,500  full-time  fire 
fighters,  10,100  voluntary  fire  fighters,  and 
1,400  auxiliary  civil  defence  fire  fighters.  We 
have  14  fire  pumpers  that  we  use  to  train  the 
local  personnel  as  well  as   11  rescue  trucks. 

Then  the  question  came  up  some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  who  had  the  authority 
to  declare  whether  or  not  a  catastrophe  was 
an  actual  "civil  disaster,"  and  how  the  situa- 
tion should  be  handled.  As  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  took  place  between  us  and 
the  federal  government,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  responsible  provincial  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  at  any  time  could  declare 
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a  situation  to  be  a  civil  disaster.  On  such 
declaration,  if  anybody  was  injured  in  the 
civil  defence  work,  the  federal  government 
would  pay  75  per  cent,  of  compensation  and 
the  province  the  other  25  per  cent. 

It  is  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing 
that  I  am  going  to  be  asked  some  questions, 
that  I  now,  with  great  confidence,  leave  the 
estimates  to  the  hon.  members'  enthusiastic- 
support,  because  I  know  they  will  all  agree 
they  are  most  reasonable. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
waiting  for,  I  would  think,  maybe  the  better 
part  of  5  years  to  have  a  go  at  this  depart- 
ment. As  long  as  I  have  been  in  politics— 
and  I  have  been  in  municipal  politics  for  a 
few  years— I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  way  this  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  is  operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  department  is  named 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. To  my  knowledge  it  has  never  devel- 
oped a  plan,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Elliot  Lake,  and  it  has  never  planned  a 
development.  I  do  not  know  where  or  why 
or  how  it  gets  title  to  its  name. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
defend  his  Planning  Act  and  the  actions  of  his 
department  in  connection  with  it,  because 
I  thought  he  would  take  advantage  of  the 
gift  that  the  government  gave  him  in  moving 
community  planning  from  his  department  to 
another  department. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender)  this  afternoon  said,  and  quite 
rightly  so,  that  he  really  could  not  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  comment  on  community  plan- 
ning because  he  had  only  just  taken  it  over. 
I  rather  thought  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  would  have  taken 
refuge  under  the  same  cloak,  and  say  he 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  comment  upon  it 
because  he  had  just  given  it  away. 

But  since  he  did  choose  to  comment  on  it, 
let  me  tell  him  just  a  few  things  that  I 
discovered  that  have  gone  on  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

He  started  off  by  indicating  to  me  that 
I  had  no  idea  of  British  justice.  I  think  that 
was  his  phrase. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that,  while 
his  ideas  may  be  well  and  truly  and  worthily 
founded  in  fact,  and  in  his  knowledge  and  in 
his  education,  I  at  least  can  take  the  same 
pleasure  and  the  same  pride  unto  myself 
and  my  own  background  and  my  own  educa- 
tion. I  resent  very  much  the  nasty  remarks— 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  word  to 


explain  them— of  the  hon.  Minister  expressing 
the  view  in  this  House  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  what  British  justice  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House  might 
perhaps  be  interested  in  just  following  through 
with  me  a  typical  application  for  a  plan  of 
a  subdivision,  one  in  which  I  participated  as 
a  solicitor  between  the  time  I  had  resigned 
my  municipal  office  and  before  the  provincial 
election  took  place,  which  involved  St. 
Andrew's  golf  club  in  the  township  of  North 
York. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  believes  in 
British  justice,  and  he  believes  that  his 
department  should  give  an  opinion,  and 
every  now  and  then  they  write  a  letter  which 
sets  out  clearly  their  views. 

Well,  the  plan  of  development  for  the 
golf  club  known  as  St.  Andrew's,  an  area  of 
some  200  acres,  was  not  a  simple  plan.  There 
was  substantial  difference  of  opinion.  The 
municipality  had  a  point  of  view,  the  rate- 
payers—a group  of  whom  I  represented— had 
a  particular  point  of  view,  subdividers  had 
a  point  of  view,  all  sorts  of  people  had  a 
point  of  view  except,  apparently,  The  Depart- 
ment  of   Planning    and   Development. 

I  put  myself  on  record  early  in  this 
proceeding,  and  when  the  hearing  took  place 
it  lasted  a  full  7  days  in  the  presence,  I  think, 
of  some  of  the  ablest  counsel  who  appear  in 
this    province. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  had  any  view  and 
expressed  it  at  all,  as  I  go  through  the  record, 
and  as  I  recall  this,  there  might  have  appeared 
on  the  record— in  a  hearing  that  lasted  per- 
haps 7  days— one  paragraph  from  the  hon. 
Minister's  department.  This  paragraph  was 
given  to  the  board  in  confidence  that  ex- 
pressed the  planning  point  of  view— but  it 
took  the  board,  when  they  finally  brought 
forth  their  decision,  some  16  pages  to  express 
their  views,  and  to  indicate  that  this  was  only 
the  first  decision,  that  the  detail  would  have 
to  be  ironed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  department  that  takes  the  lead  in 
adjusting  methods  of  procedure,  then  surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  department  is  lacking  in 
providing   any   leadership. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  when  his 
department  has  refused  plans,  inevitably  they 
have  been  refused  by  the  municipal  board. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell  us  one 
or  two  or  5  plans  that  his  department  has 
ever  refused,  or  one  or  two  or  5  or  10  or  any 
plans  that  his  department  has  taken  the  lead 
in,  in  setting  the  pattern,  or  refusing,  or 
setting  the  guide  as  to  which  way  it  should 
develop. 
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I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I 
suggest  this  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  have  lived 
with  this  for  a  long  time— that  this  depart- 
ment does  not  lead,  and  has  not  led,  and 
never  did  lead  in  planning  and  development 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest  to  you  Mr.  Chairman— and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  I  have 
exchanged  words  on  this  a  few  times— I  have 
suggested  changes  to  him  once  or  twice 
during  the  course  of  these  debates.  I  was 
very  happy  to  see  that  he  had  taken  at  least 
one  tip  set  out  in  the  Gordon  report  in 
moving  community  planning  from  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
over  to  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  "No,  no,  we 
intended  to  do  this  all  along,  it  has  no 
relation  to  this  report." 

I  am  accepting  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
at  his  word.  I  am  surprised  he  had  not  done 
this  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I  say  this  because 
the  way  that  this  present  department  has 
handled  community  planning  has  been  most 
inept,  and  most  unthorough,  and  most  unsatis- 
factory to  all  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that,  insofar  as 
the  5  per  cent,  provision  is  concerned,  there 
has  never  been  a  plan  go  through  where  the 
municipality  did  not  get  its  5  per  cent, 
share  either  in  land  or  in  money.  That  is 
very  true. 

But  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  reflects  no  credit  at  all  on  the  hon. 
Minister  or  on  the  views  of  his  department. 
It  reflects  credit  only  on  the  municipalities 
who  have  insisted  on  getting  full  advantage 
of  the  most  confusing  section  that  exists  in 
The  Planning  Act. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  contained  in  a 
bulletin  called  "Ontario  Planning,  August- 
September,  1959,  Volume  6,  No.  7,"  and  I 
am  going  to  read  two  sections  here  on  pages 
3  and  4.  Oh  page  3  of  this  particular 
bulletin,  which  is  put  out  by  the  hon. 
Minister's  department,  it  says  this: 

Various  methods  of  establishing  the 
amount  and  type  and  location  of  public 
open  space  have  been  developed  by 
planning  and  recreational  authorities  in 
any  given  community.  A  definite  policy 
should  be  worked  out  to  insure  that  public 
space  is  provided  in  satisfactory  amounts 
and   appropriate   locations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  read  those  few 
lines  you  will  understand  very  clearly  and 
very  simply  that  in  the  department's  own 
bulletin  they  say  that  the  decision  as  to  the 


5  per  cent,  lands  should  be  made  in  the 
local  area,  and  this  is  the  way  substantially 
that  it  has  been  made.  What  decision,  insofar 
as  5  per  cent,  land,  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  department?  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
give   me   even   one   example. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  4  of  the 
same  bulletin: 

The  history  of  some  plans  of  subdivision 
that  have  been  developed  in  Ontario  over 
recent  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
municipalities  are  occasionally  persuaded  to 
accept  for  public  purposes  land  that  is  low 
or  swampy  and  so  on. 

No  mention  is  made  of  what  the  depart- 
ment has  done.  There  is  no  mention  that 
the  department  has  ever  had  a  positive 
thought  on  this  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  department  never  had  a  positive 
thought  on  this. 

This  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  select- 
ing parks,  of  course,  because  various  types 
of  recreation  demand  certain  characteristics 
of   location    and    terrain. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  equitable  for  the  muni- 
cipality to  insist  that  the  subdivider  give  up 
the  most  valuable  site  in  his  development. 
But  under  normal  circumstances  the  muni- 
cipality cannot  be  criticized  for  insisting  on 
receiving  land  of  at  least  average  value  within 
the  plan  of  subdivision. 

This  is  the  section  that  the  hon.  Minister 
had  the  gall  to  rise  and  say  that  they  have 
looked  after.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
view  of  his  department  in  their  own  bulletin. 

Let  me  give  hon.  members,  just  for  a 
second  or  two,  the  view  of  the  municipal 
board,  and  I  know  and  I  was  there,  because 
I  was  representing  a  group  of  ratepayers  in 
this  particular  area,  and  I  quoted  these  very 
sections  that  I  have  just  quoted  to  you  here 
tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  know  what 
the  municipal  board  said  to  me?  "We  are 
not  bound  by  what  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  says.  We  are 
going  to  ignore  the  recommendation  of  the 
department.  We  are  going  to  decide  on 
our  own." 

In  this  particular  case— and  I  give  the  hon. 
Minister  the  reference,  in  case  he  wants  to 
look  it  up,  without  boring  the  House  with 
reading  great  sections  out  of  this  report— this 
is  PFM  84897559  and  PFM  941259  and 
PFM  941359.  This  is  the  decision  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  golf  club  application: 

The  board  said  that  they  were  going  to 
substitute  their  view  for  the  view  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  they  did,  and  notwithstanding 
what  the  municipality  thought  was  fair  and 
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reasonable,  the  board  substituted  their  view, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  sat  there  and  his  whole 
department  sat  there  and  did  not  have  a 
thought  in  the  world  about  what  5  per  cent, 
land  was  going  to  be,  or  how  it  should  be 
determined,  or  who  had  any  authority  to 
determine  it. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
the  gall  to  come  in  here  and  say  that  they 
have  looked  after  this.  They  have  ignored 
it  completely,  as  they  have  ignored  all  of  the 
various  sections  under  The  Planning  Act.  I 
do  not  blame  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  think 
he  acted  very  wisely  when  he  took  the  com- 
munity planning  branch  and  moved  it  from 
this  inept  hon.  Minister  over  to  an  hon.  Min- 
ister who,  I  hope,  is  going  to  handle  it  much 
better  than  this  hon.  Minister  handled  it  in 
the  past. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  more 
point  while  I  am  still  dealing  with  this  5  per 
cent.  land. 

A  group  of  us  happened  to  be  in  a  munici- 
pality in  this  province  not  too  long  ago 
where  they  have  a  problem.  They  have  a 
number  of  plans  of  development  going 
through,  plans  of  subdivision  going  through, 
and  they,  in  their  wisdom— this  is  a  good 
council— have  provided  for  substantial  park 
lands  in  their  municipality. 

But  because  of  the  wording  of  this  Act, 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  been  unable  to 
interpret  or  unprepared  to  recommend  revis- 
ions of,  this  municipality  has  been  unable  to 
do  anything  more  than  to  take  dollars  in  lieu 
of  land  and  put  them  into  a  trust  fund. 

They  have  made  repeated  recommenda- 
tions to  the  department,  and  repeated  repre- 
sentations to  the  hon.  Minister,  saying,  "We 
have  enough  park  land  in  our  municipality. 
We  would  like  to  take  this  money  that  we 
have  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  put  it  in  a  trust  fund  and 
spend  it  on  the  expansion  of  our  park  facil- 
ities."   They  have  not  had  any  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  this  is  the  most  basic 
common  sense.  Here  is  a  municipality  with 
a  good  council  and  a  good  long-term  pro- 
gramme of  development.  They  have  taken  in 
the  park  lands  that  they  believe  they  can 
handle,  and  they  have  taken  in  certain  trust 
funds  that  the  Act  requires  they  hold  appar- 
ently in  perpetuity  unless  they  want  to  buy 
more  land. 

They  have  come  to  my  good  friend,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  they  have  asked:  "May  we  please  spend 
this  money  on  developing  the  lands  we 
already  have?" 

The  hon.   Minister   says:    "No,   the   section 


will  not  allow  you  to  do  that.  You  have  to 
hold  those  funds  unless  you  want  to  buy  more 
park  lands,  but  the  park  lands  which  you 
have,  which  you  cannot  develop,  will  just 
have  to  stay  undeveloped  unless  you  go  out 
and  raise  more  taxes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  common  sense  does 
that  make?  What  possible  common  sense  does 
that  make?  But  this  has  been  the  unbending 
and  unyielding  attitude  of  this  hon.  Minister 
when  he  had  community  planning  within  his 
control. 

He  says  there  may  be  some  delay,  and  he 
anticipated  some  of  the  criticism  that  I  might 
perhaps  have  addressed  his  way. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  have  been 
waiting  in  my  own  practice  for  the  approval 
of  one  official  plan  amendment  which  has 
gone  perhaps  3.5  or  4  months.  It  is  rather 
interesting.  I  have  not  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, and  I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the 
hon.  Minister,  to  expedite  this.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  in  due  course  it  is  going  to  go  along 
in  its  normal  way.  It  is  a  reasonable  one, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  in  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

Rather  strangely,  in  my  municipality,  the 
CBC  came  forward  and  proposes  to  locate, 
on  a  substantial  acreage  in  the  township  of 
North  York,  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
CBC.  To  do  that,  they  had  to  get  an  official 
plan  change,  and  the  official  plan  change,  to 
say  the  least,  was  not  simple. 

But  strangely  and  weirdly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  official  plan  change  for  the  CBC— because 
it  was  a  little  more  dramatic  and  a  little  more 
newsworthy— went  through  in  a  space  of  7 
days.  Mine  has  been  sitting  there  for  6 
months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  criticism  is  not  that  the 
department  is  unduly  delaying,  but  the  criti- 
cism is  that  they  do  not  take  things  in  their 
normal  order.  They  have  no  established  pro- 
cedure. 

And  this  is  a  criticism  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  answer  and  I  suggest 
he  has  no  answer. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
talked  for  a  while  about  the  trade  and  industry 
branch. 

I  am  very  grateful  actually,  before  we  get 
into  the  trade  and  industry  branch,  that  in 
the  Gordon  committee's  report  they  went 
through  this  department  section  by  section. 
They  set  up  the  physical  strength  and  so  on, 
and  the  role  of  the  various  departments  in 
their  various  branches.  I  have  spent  quite 
some  time  reading  through  pages  237  up  to 
254  of  the  Gordon  committee  report. 
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I  was  very  interested  particularly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  set-up  in  this  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development.  First  thing, 
up  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  on  this 
chart,  is  shown  that  there  are  4  public  rela- 
tions officers  in  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  1  public  relations  officer  does,  or  2 
or  3  or  at  the  most  4,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  department  in  this  whole  govern- 
ment that  has  worse  public  relations  than  this 
department.  If  they  are  employing  4  people 
the  year  around,  then  certainly  they  are 
wasting  the  money  of  the  people  of  the 
province  because  they  have  not  done  a  job 
at  all. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  that  I  did 
see,  of  what  they  did,  was  at  an  exhibition 
held  down  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  and  I  think 
it  was  called  the  eastern  Ontario  trade  exhibi- 
tion or  exposition,  where  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  put  on  a  display. 
I  have  not  a  picture  here  with  me  tonight 
but  I  have  it  in  my  files.  The  essence  of  the 
display  was  a  huge  picture  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, and  that  substantially  was  the  display. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
great  benefit  to  planning  and  development  a 
picture  of  the  hon.  Minister  is,  in  a  display  in 
his  own  home  town.  I  would  hope  that  4 
public  relations  officers  could  do  something 
better,  in  extolling  the  wonders  of  planning 
and  development  in  this  province,  than  to 
display  pictures  of  the  hon.  Minister,  hand- 
some a  man  as  he  might  be. 

Then  we  have  the  Ontario  research  founda- 
tion. The  Ontario  research  foundation  is  a 
very  able  body,  and  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  in  connection 
therewith. 

But  I  am  rather  amazed  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  has  brought 
in  a  rather  lengthy  report  telling  us  why  we 
have  not  quite  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  anti-noise  bylaw, 
proposed  by  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  is  good  or  bad. 

I  would  suggest  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Ontario  research  foundation  was  able  to  do 
the  job  that  I  think  it  has  been  set  up  for,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  authorities  right 
within  the  benches  over  there  who  could  have 
studied  this  anti-noise  bylaw.  They  could 
have  come  forward  within  a  reasonable  time 
—this  has  been  going  on  for  the  better  part 
of  3  years  now— and  we  still  do  not  have  an 
anti-noise  bylaw  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or 
anywhere    else.      Why    could    this   thing    not 


have   been   referred   to   the   Ontario   research 
foundation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with  the  trade  and 
industry  branch,  this  particular  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  has 
interested  me  for  quite  some  time.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  said  there  are  offices  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  London.  I  wonder 
how  many  industries  any  of  these  offices  have 
produced. 

I  have  remarked  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  it  is  more  pertinent  to  remark  at  this 
point,  in  the  past  I  understand  that  the  trade 
and  industry  branch  brought  forward  annual 
statistical  reports  on  the  result  of  its  efforts. 
In  the  year  1959— and  I  suppose  it  is  no  more 
than  a  coincidence  this  was  an  election  year— 
that  report  was  not  forthcoming. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not,  in  the  year  1959,  the  trade 
and  industry  branch  brought  any  industry 
to  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  hope  it  did. 
But  the  report  was  not  forthcoming  in  1959, 
and  I  understand  it  might  make  its  appear- 
ance in   1960. 

The  Fabrication  Gaps  pamphlet,  which  the 
hon.  Minister  referred  to,  I  studied  at  some 
length  the  other  night.  It  is  very  interesting 
information.  But  I  would  suggest  that  this 
information  is  in  the  Canada  Year  Book  and 
the  department  has  done  no  more  than  to 
take  out  of  the  Canada  Year  Book,  or  some 
of  the  federal  statistics,  two  or  three  pages 
and  republish  it  in  its  own  pamphlet,  and 
provide  information  that  is  generally  available 
to  any  one  who  wants  to  go  to  a  public 
library. 

I  suggest  that  if  this  is  the  only  statistical 
summary  which  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  can  bring  forth,  there  cer- 
tainly has  been  something  lacking. 

Insofar  as  providing  new  industries,  through 
its  municipal  sections  is  concerned,  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  treated  to  an 
example  of  the  ineptness  of  this  department 
just  in  the  last  few  days  here  in  this  House. 
We  had  a  debate  on  the  problem  in  Elliot 
Lake,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  with  great  pride, 
announced  that  he  has  appointed  his  Deputy 
Minister  to  co-ordinate  and  organize  meetings 
and  he  himself  was  taking  personal  charge. 
And  the  other  night  he  just  stood  up  and 
said,  "I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  we 
have   now   arranged   for   a   conference." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  trade  and 
industry  branch  had  been  doing  its  job  and 
had  anticipated,  as  was  made  obvious  more 
than  a  year  ago— my  good  hon.  friend  here 
on  my  left  (Mr.  Whicher)  indicated  to  this 
House  more  than  a  year  ago,  what  was  likely 
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to  happen  in  Elliot  Lake— the  hon.  Minister 
would  not  have  had  to,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  debate  of  Elliot  Lake,  stand  up  and  say 
"We  are  just  about  to  get  organized,*'  and 
stand  up  just  a  few  days  ago  and  say  "We  are 
going  to   arrange   a   conference." 

The  hon.  Minister  might  have  been  the 
hero  of  the  day  had  he  been  able  to  stand 
up  and  say,  "I  have  got  some  industries 
for  Elliot  Lake."  But  he  has  not  been  able 
to  say  it.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  say  it 
soon,  for  the  good  of  the  province.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  department  has  been  doing  its 
job,  because  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  been 
able  to  indicate  how  it  has  been  working. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
the  people  of  Canada  that  there  are  some 
800,000  people  who  are  presently  applying 
for  unemployment  insurance.  The  rate  is 
the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Whicher:   Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think 
that,  if  there  is  any  importance,  or  any  value, 
in  having  a  branch  of  trade  and  industry, 
that  we  should  hear— rather  than  platitudes, 
rather  than  remarks  about  how  wonderful 
things  are,  and  rather  than  remarks  of  the 
system  of  British  justice— some  plan  from 
this  hon.  Minister,  who  seems  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  some  plan  as  to  how  he  is  going 
to  deal  with  the  unemployment  situation. 

Granted,  he  is  not  the  only  one  to  blame. 

Mr.   Whicher:   What   is   that? 

Mr*.  Singer:  He  has  inherited  a  lot  of  it 
from  his  friends  up  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Does 
my  hon.  friend  know  that  the  rate  is  lower 
in  Ontario  than  it  has  been  in  3  years?  Did 
he  know  that?  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  did 
know  that.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to 
mark  that  down. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  sure  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  told  me  to  mark  down,  but 
I  will  mark  it  down  in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  per- 
mission I  am  going  to  return  to  that  point.    If 


the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment—notwithstanding the  fact  that  he  in- 
herited it  from  his  good  friends  in  Ottawa 
—had  some  idea,  some  point  of  view,  or  some 
way,  to  deal  with  these  plans  about  the 
800,000  people  who  are  presently  applying 
for  unemployment  insurance,  he  would  have 
taken  great  pride  to  announce  them  to  this 
House. 

And  as  the  responsible  hon.  Minister,  he 
stands    condemned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  the  hon. 
member  had  better  look  at  the  figures  for 
himself. 

Mr.   Whicher:   Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  knows  this, 
in  Ontario  the— 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  my  hon.  friend 
is  making  a  series  of  misstatements. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  me  a 
little  time  to  draw  blood  and  I  think  I  finally 
have,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  is  his 
way,  says,  "You  better  look  what  happened 
a  few  years  ago."  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.    Chairman,    must   accept   this   fact— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  right  now-: 

Mr.   Singer:    —that   he   is   the   government. 

Now,  the  unemployed  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  look  to  his  government,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  hon.  Minister  has  a  solution. 
The  hon.  Minister,  who  has  the  responsible 
departmental  job  of  doing  something,  has 
not  a  word  to  say  today  about  unemploy- 
ment. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  responsi- 
bility was  accepted,  either  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  we  would  have  heard  some 
positive  concrete  plans,  and  there  not  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  will 
hear  all  about  it  in  time.  But  I  would  say 
this,  the  unemployment  rate  is  better  in 
Ontario  this  year  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  better  than  it  was  the  year  before.  No 
other  province  can  show  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is 
not  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  words  about 
more  expansion  and  more  assessment.  The 
answer  is  in  the  number  of  people  who  line 
up   here   in   this   Metropolitan   municipality— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  then  we  will 
take    it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  —for  unemployment  insurance 
who  are  jobless,  who  are  suffering,  and  for 
whom  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  no  sug- 
gestion to  do  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:   Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  thing  that  has  amazed  me  for  quite 
some    time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Today  we  have  the  highest 
employment   in   the   history   of   Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  —is  Ontario  House.  Ontario 
House,  according  to  this  book  again,  has  a 
year-round  employment  of  some  32.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  undoubtedly  will  recall, 
Ontario  House  was  set  up  in  London— 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  And  the  hon.  member's  party 
closed   it,   too. 

Mr.  Singer:  —as  a  result  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Tell  us  all  about  it,  tell 
us  how  your  party  closed  it  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  His  people  did.     The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  close  that  down  and 
close   down   Government   House   and  other- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  proceed 
now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  House  has  a  full 
year-round  employment  of  some  32.  As  I 
recall  how  this  happened  to  be  set  up  in  the 
first  place,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  pre- 
decessor was  a  man  of  very  short  temper,  and 
one  day— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Tell  us  how  it  happened 
to  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  —he  got  very  unhappy  with 
the  people  who  were  up  in  Ottawa,  and  he 
said,  "You  are  not  going  to  run  the  immigra- 
tion of  this  country.  I  am  going  to  do  it." 
And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  how  Ontario 
House  came  to  be  set  up. 

And  now  we  have  some  32  people  over 
there,  on  a  year-round  basis,  in  order  to  do— 
I  do  not  know  what. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  that  is  just  a  lie. 
That  is  a  lie  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it. 
If  he  does  not  know  more  about  the  history 
of  this  province  than  that,  he  does  not 
deserve  to  be  here.  This  is  a  conclusion  I 
came  to  a  long  time  ago  anyhow. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman:  my  good  friend, 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson)  has  had  quite  a  go  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips)  about  the 
citizenship  branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  would  the  hon. 
member  close  that,  too? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  as  I  understand,  some- 
where along  the  line  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  had  something  to 
do  with  this  citizenship,  too.  What  it  is  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  I  know  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  does. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  in  1960, 
in  this  country,  when  we  have  this  fine  federal 
government  we  hear  about  every  now  and 
then— but  not  too  often  these  days— the  federal 
government  can  be  trusted  to  organize  and 
control  the  immigration  policy  in  this  country 
even  into  the  province  of  Ontario.  Surely  it 
does  not  need  the  assistance  of  32  full-time 
employees,  where  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
indicated  to  us  that  they  do  anything  for  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  excuse  of  main- 
taining Ontario  House  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  the  province?  I  ask  because,  inso- 
far as  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  figure  out, 
it  does  nothing  for  the  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber close  it  up? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  would  close  it  up 
just  the  way  his  party  did  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  just  following 
their  old  policy  of  closing  things  up. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver) 
would  close  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  the  hon.  Minister  had  to  glow 
a  little  bit  about  having  a  new  responsibility. 
They  have  taken  away  from  him  community 
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planning,  and  they  have  given  him  some- 
thing new,  they  have  given  him  some  muni- 
cipal parks  to  look  after.  Mr.  Chairman,  why, 
or  what  thinking  lies  behind  putting  some- 
thing else  into  this  department  that  does  not 
know  how  to  do  any  part  of  the  job,  com- 
pletely escapes  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  even  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  Minister,  because  we  have 
heard— when  I  debated  on  this  bill  as  it  came 
through  the  House— that  this  is  to  produce 
municipal  parks.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
somebody  said  it  would  be  nice  if  they 
were  near  water,  but  that  they  apply  to  all 
municipalities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  78  of  the 
estimates,  and  we  are  going  to  be  coming  to 
this  very  soon,  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  about 
this  in  committee.  He  said  the  word  was 
not  there.  But  the  word  is  here  and  every- 
body can  see  it.  When  he  asked  for  $500,000 
for  these  parks,  he  called  them  the  municipal 
camping  areas. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  either  the  government, 
when  they  introduced  this,  had  not  deter- 
mined what  kind  of  parks  they  were  to  be,  or 
else  they  did  determine  it  and  they  were  not 
telling  the  House  about  it.  If  we  are  having 
camping  areas,  why,  for  goodness'  sake,  Mr. 
Chairman,  should  this  be  given  to  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development? 
Why  it  cannot  be  given  to  that  wonderful 
hon.  Minister,  who  is  not  in  his  seat  at  the 
moment,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
because  that  is  a  thing  he  has  been  worrying 
about.  Why,  suddenly,  is  this  government 
creating  new  jobs  for  this  department,  that 
does  not  know  how  to  handle  the  jobs  it  has 
today? 

Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
branch  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  much  in  that  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  another  branch  here- 
well,  that  is  a  minor  one,  we  have  explored 
that  one  before. 

Now,  there  is  the  housing  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  most  touched  by  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister,  about  the  way 
the  children  in  Regent  Park  are  being  looked 
after,  and  I  think  it  is  very  fine  that  the 
children  in  Regent  Park  South  are  being  looked 
after  well.  Also,  I  think  it  is  very  fine  that 
the  children  in  Regent  Park  North  are  being 
looked  after  well,  and  I  think  it  is  very  fine, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  children  in  Lawrence 
Heights  are  being  looked  after  well. 

But,   Mr.   Chairman,    I   wonder  what  plan 


the  hon.  Minister  has  to  look  after  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  children  whose 
parents  are  on  the  waiting  list  for  this  type 
of  accommodation?  This  government  has  no 
plan  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  this  in  the 
Throne  speech  debate,  there  are  perhaps 
4,000  acres  of  partnership-owned  land  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  we  have  not  heard 
one  word  from  this  hon.  Minister— or  from 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  from  anybody 
else— about  one  house  that  is  going  to  be 
built  under  the  sponsorship  of  this  government 
to  take  care  of  people  of  average  incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  said  he 
wanted  positive  suggestions;  I  would  refer 
the  hon.  Minister  to  the  remarks  I  made  in 
the  Throne  speech  debate,  and  there  are 
positive  suggestions  in  there  as  to  how  this 
land    can    be    utilized. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  came 
here  this  afternoon  and  did  not  have  one 
idea,  one  thought,  about  how  he  was  going 
to  look  after  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  of  average  income  who  desperately 
need  homes  to  look  after  themselves  and 
their  children.  He  takes  kudos  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  looking  after  a  small  portion 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  mentioned  that  David 
Mansur  had  given  very  excellent  service,  and 
with  this  I  agree.  But  the  significant  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  David  Mansur  resigned 
from  his  position  in  the  housing  authority. 
And  I  can  guess  why  he  did  resign.  The 
feeling  of  frustration  that  surrounds  anyone 
who  associates  himself  with  trying  to  get 
anything  done,  insofar  as  this  department  is 
concerned— to  get  any  decisions  out  of  it— is 
so  obvious  that  he  has  to  resign. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  another  very  fascinating  branch  that  comes 
under  the  hon.  Minister's  control,  and  that 
is  civil  defence.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
policy  of  this  government  is,  insofar  as  civil 
defence  is  concerned,  certainly  has  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  any  reasonable  person. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  year  ago 
some  wonderful  schemes  came  out  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
population  was  going  to  be  evacuated  into 
the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  here  on  my 
left— the  whole  1.5  million  people  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  were  all  going  up  to  Bruce 
in  the  event  that  there  was  a  disaster.  Also, 
somebody  dreamed  up  the  wonderful  idea 
that   they   were    going   to    publish    a   million 
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pamphlets  and  tell  everybody  how  they  were 
all  going  to  get  on  these  roads,  and  head  up 
to  Bruce,  and  everybody  was  going  to  be 
safe. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Mr.  Chairman, 
somebody  called  a  halt  to  this.  I  think  it  was 
Major-General  Stewart,  who  was  instructed 
by  the  federal  government  to  make  a  study 
of  this  whole  plan  and  make   a  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  the  Ottawa 
Liberal  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Major- 
General  Stewart  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  a 
man  with  a  wonderful  war  record,  a  man 
held  in  great  public  esteem.  He  made  a  report 
but  it  has  never  been  published,  it  has  never 
been  released. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  That  is  only  the  statement  of 
the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right,  if  it  is  only 
my  statement,  let  me  read  this.  There  is  a 
fellow  here  by  the  name  of  Gardiner,  and 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  recognize 
the  name,  I  think  he  is  the  Metro  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  this  to  say: 
He  raps  the  Dominion  authority  for  failing  to 
release  the  findings  of  a  survey  made  by 
Canada's  civil  defence  organization.  "How 
can  we  tell  what  we  have  been  doing  wrong?" 
he  asks  the  Metro  civil  defence  committee. 
And  grumblingly  they  approved  the  largest 
civil  defence  budget  in  history. 

Mr.  Gardiner  declared  that  General 
Graham,  former  Army  chief  of  staff,  had 
made  a  year-long  survey  of  Canada's  civil 
defence,  but  not  a  word  of  it  has  been 
released  by  the  Dominion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  is  this  General 
Stewart  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about? 
What   Stewart  is   that? 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gardiner's 
closing  remark  in  this  quote  which  comes 
from  the  Toronto  Telegram— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  Stewart  is  that  the 
hon.   member  is   talking   about? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Graham,  I  am  sorry.  I 
apologize   for    that. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    What   is   the   difference, 
Graham,    Stewart,    Johnson- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
members  if  they  cannot  stop  their  interjec- 
tions, at  least  limit  them.  The  member  for 
York  Centre  can  complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  made  at  the  time 
he  gave  this  interview  was  this:  "I  don't 
think  we  get  very  much  direction  from  the 
senior  authorities  on  civil  defence." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  on  January  23,  1960,  there  was  this 
very  interesting  little  news  item: 

The  province  scrapped  its  civil  defence 
organization  and  replaced  it  with  a 
disaster  committee  composed  of  9  Deputy 
Ministers  to  be  known  as  the  emergency 
measures    organization    of    Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  a  civil  defence 
policy  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  surely, 
certainly  one  of  the  hon.  Ministers  opposite— 
and  I  do  not  know  which  one  it  might  be— 
should  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  say:  "This  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  civil  defence,  and  this  is  the  way  we  are 
spending  our  money."  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
government  is  giving  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  no  leadership,  no  guid- 
ance at  all,  except  wasting  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  here,  and 
I  suppose,  since  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  chose  to  comment  on  this 
particular  feature— even  though  it  is  on  its 
way  to  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
—that  is  worthy  of  comment,  and  that  is  the 
situation  that  concerns  many,  many  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  problem  of 
the  disappearing  fruit  belt  in  the  Niagara 
area. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
hon.  members  of  the  House  are  familiar  with 
the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  but  in 
April  1959,  a  gentleman  named  Ralph  R. 
Kruger,  who  is  an  MA,  graduate  of  Western 
University  in  geography,  did  postgraduate 
work  at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit, 
writing  a  thesis  to  get  his  doctorate  on  the 
problems  in  the  Niagara  area.  Presently  he 
is  a  professor  of  geography  at  Waterloo 
college. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  hon.  Minister, 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  certainly  I  would  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  which- 
ever hon.  Minister  is  prepared  to  take 
responsibility  for  this  very  serious  planning 
problem  in  the  province   of  Ontario. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  propose,  to  read  the  book? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  do  I  propose?  Well, 
I  will  read— I  am  in  very  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Kruger,  which  is  headed  here,  "Summary 
and  Conclusions"  on  page  113  of  this  maga- 
zine.   He  says  this: 

If  the  present  rate  and  pattern  of 
urban  expansion  continues,  fruit  growing  in 
the  Niagara  fruit  belt  is  going  to  be 
substantially  reduced  in  the  future.  Since 
it  is  the  best  district  in  all  of  Canada, 
secondly  only  to  California  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  growing  of  tender  fruit  such 
as  peaches,  and  in  view  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding adjacent  market,  it  would  be  wise 
land  use  policy  to  preserve  the  best  fruit 
land  of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt. 

It  is  reasonable  to  attempt  to  save  the 
choice  fruit  land  with  peach  soil,  because 
the  urban  land  uses  are  not  as  particular 
in  soil  requirements  as  are  tender  fruit 
crops,  and  there  are  enough  favourably 
located  areas  with  non-peach  soil  to  take 
up  urban  expansions  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Might  I   ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  I  am  just  coming  to  the 
part  in  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
interested,  if  he  will  just  be  patient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  is  the  hon.  member 
going  to  compensate  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  just  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  hard  to  be  patient. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  may  be  hard.  But  the  hon. 
Minister  over  the  years— undoubtedly  in  the 
years  he  was  on  the  back  benches— developed 
some  patience.  He  will  have  to  have  some 
more. 

Interjections  by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  says  this: 

Ontario  has  the  necessary  planning  legis- 
lation- 
It  has  never  been  used  but  they  have  it, 
—and  enough  central  control  over  planning 
of  highways,  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  to  make  it  possible  to  control 
urban  sprawl  and  direct  urban  develop- 
ment on  a  regional  basis  to  less  productive 
agricultural  land. 

Orderly  compact  development  which 
would  result  from  regional  planning  would 


not  only  save  the  valuable  fruit  land,  but 

would    also    be    of    social    and  economic 

advantage    both    to    the    cities  and    the 
adjacent  rural  communities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  is  just  a  bunch  of  words.  That  means 
nothing.  What  is  he  going  to  do  about  the 
expansion  of  Hamilton  and  St.  Catharines  and 
Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  I 
am  always  happy  to  go  along  with  his  wishes 
—I  could  read  at  very  substantial  length  from 
this  article.  The  answer  in  regional  planning 
is  taking  into  concept  the  ideas  put  forward 
by  this  very  learned  gentleman  who  has 
written  a  doctorate  on  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  concepts  are 
all  right,  but  how  can  it  be  done? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  the  reference  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
The  reference  is  here  and  the  answer  is  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  there  is  no  answer 
to  that  at  all.    It  means  nothing. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  have  thought  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  problems 
in  his  department,  would  be  as  familiar  with 
this  as  I. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Ask  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  whether  he 
would   want   to   freeze   the   farmers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  froze  them 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  would  be 
interested  in  a  little  visit  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  took 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  in  November  of 
1959. 

He  went  up  there  with  11  members  of  his 
staff  to  attend  a  conference,  and  I  understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  had  a  very  nice 
dinner,  the  11  members  came  and  left  with- 
out saying  a  word,  but  the  hon.  Minister 
delivered  a  very  interesting  speech  about  his 
war  service  and  the  time  he  spent  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  overseas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  member  where  he  got  that  from.  I  was 
never  with  the  hon.  Minister  overseas  and  he 
was  never  with  me.  The  hon.  member  must 
have  been  wrongly  informed  about  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  it  true  or  not,  but  I  under- 
stand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about  if  he  does  not  know  whether  it 
is  true?  What  does  he  want  to  get  mixed 
up  in  that  for? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  second  part  of  this  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  now  is  true  or  not.  But  I 
understand,  after  the  mess  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Planning  and  Development  made  up 
there,  they  had  to  send  up  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  to  clean  it  up,  and  he 
did  a  little  better  job  than  he  is  doing  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Alexander  Phillips,  who 
is  the  general  manager  of  the  northwestern 
Ontario  development  association,  asked  this 
question:  "Will  the  government  of  Ontario 
give  any  consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  similar  to  the  Manitoba  develop- 
ment fund  of  $100,000,  earmarked  for  pro- 
moting and  developing  and  encouraging  the 
location  of  industries  here  in  northwestern 
Ontario  that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  The  Industrial  Bank  Act? 

"Would  the  government  consider  allowing 
such  a  fund  to  be  administered  by  persons 
independent  of  the  government,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  province  of  Manitoba?" 

Mr.  Phillips  also  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion: "As  a  means  of  assisting  the  iron 
industry  in  northwestern  Ontario,  which  is 
constantly  meeting  with  opposition  in  its 
orderly  development  from  transportation 
people  and  from  utilities  people,  would  the 
government  of  Ontario  consider  sponsoring 
a  joint  meeting  between  the  representatives 
of  the  mining  industry,  transportation  industry 
and  the  various  utilities,  with  a  better  view 
to  seeking  out  ways  and  means  of  establishing 
better  liaison?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  was  done? 

Mr.  Singer:  No  answer;  no  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh,  it  is  already  on 
the  rails,  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that. 
He  is  away  behind  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  ought 
to  get  straightened  away  with  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
gentleman  up  there,  Mr.  Neil  Edmonston  of 
Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines.  He  asked  this: 
"Under  the  existing  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  housing  regulations,  the 


maximum  loan  values  allowable,  while  they 
are  realistic  and  reasonable  in  the  larger 
developed  areas,  are  totally  inadequate  in  the 
remote  communities  such  as  Atikokan  and 
other  remote  communities  in  northwestern 
Ontario  where  building  costs  are  much  higher 
than  in  larger  communities.  This  works  a 
severe  hardship. 

"Will  the  province  of  Ontario  consider 
treating  these  situations  in  a  special  category, 
and  making  available  second  mortgage  monies 
at  an  attractive  interest  rate?" 

No  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  at  one  of  the 
committees  we  had  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  functions  of  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation.  They  have  a  very  fine  record. 
They  were  in  the  second  mortgage  loan  busi- 
ness for  two  years,  but  they  have  not  been 
in  it  since  1950. 

This  was  a  question  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Minister  to  deal  with  a  specific  problem  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes,  and  my  good  noisy 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, while  he  did  go  up  and  do  a  little 
housecleaning,  has  brought  no  answer  for- 
ward as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done  about 
housing  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
should  hear  what  Mr.  Edmonston  had  to  say 
prior  to  1957.  He  could  not  get  a  dollar 
from  anybody,  let  alone  a  second  mortgage. 
He  could  not  even  get  a  first  mortgage  up 
there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  sad 
that  the  hon.  Ministers,  one  after  the  other, 
have  to  tell  us  what  happened  some  time 
ago.  This,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  April, 
1960. 

My  good  hon.  friends  opposite  are  in  gov- 
ernment here  in  Ontario  and  their  friends  are 
in  government  up  in  Ottawa,  and— notwith- 
standing what  went  on  20  years  ago  in 
northwestern  Ontario,  notwithstanding  what 
went  on  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Ottawa— 
these  hon.  Ministers  and  their  friends  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  what  is  going  on 
here  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Was  the  hon.  member  ever 
in  Atikokan  in  his  life? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  another  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Jack  McLeod  of  the  McLeod 
Cartage  Company,  representing  the  trucking 
industry,  had  this  to  say:  "Will  the  province 
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of  Ontario  consider  establishing  one  all- 
weather  highway  to  the  Manitoba  boundary 
at  the  earliest  possible  date?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  it  is  being  built  right 
now. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  answer.     No  answer. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  G.  B.  Wheeler, 
QC,  on  behalf  of  the  Fort  William  chamber 
of  commerce,  had  this  to  say:  "The  govern- 
ment in  Ontario  recently  established  a  north- 
ern economic  development  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  problems 
indigenous  to  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  in  so  doing  appointed  as  its 
chairman  a  civil  servant  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development. 

"While  nobody  doubts  this  man's  sincerity 
or  competency  as  a  civil  servant,  it  is  felt 
that,  as  he  is  not  as  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  area  as  many  residents  of  this  area 
would  be,  that  the  government  consider 
replacing  this  chairman  with  some  reputable 
person  from  northwestern  Ontario  who  would 
be  highly  independent  of  the  government." 

No  answer. 

Here  is  another  question,  and  I  do  not 
have  the  name  of  this  questioner,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  think  it  is  a  pertinent  one:  "It  is 
an  expensive  matter  for  the  citizens  and 
interested  groups  of  people  in  this  area  to 
wait  on  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  Toronto  for  the  purposes  of  drawing 
to  their  attention  problems  that  we  have. 
Would  the  government  not  consider  establish- 
ing a  resident  Deputy  Minister  in  this  area 
to  overcome  the  problem?" 

No  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  News-Chronicle  of  Port 
Arthur  had  this  to  say  in  the  front  page 
editorial,  on  Saturday,  November  28.  I  will 
just  read  the  last  two  paragraphs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  appeared  last 
year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Singer:  November  28,  1959,  and  I 
regret  that  we  did  not  have  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  this  has  been  the  first  chance  we 
have  had.     I  quote: 

But  the  disgust  of  northwest  representa- 
tives over  the  Nickle  meeting  was  justified. 
The  trip  by  TCA  at  public  expense  of  11 
people  from  Toronto  to  the  Lakehead  and 
return  was  no  more  than  a  junket. 

Not  only  did  it  accomplish  nothing,  but 
it  destroyed  the  confidence  that  had  been 
built  up  in  the  government  at  Queen's  Park. 


The  colossal  gall  of  this  man  who  makes 
a  grandiose  offer  of  his  sworn  duty  to  serve 
the  people  while  at  the  same  time  making  a 
mockery  of  that  service  has  brought  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  Frost  government. 
This  is  the  pity  of  having  the  wrong  people 
in  responsible  positions  of  public  trust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would  say 
this.  While  it  is  important  that  this  govern- 
ment should  plan,  certainly  the  exhibition  of 
planning  that  we  have  seen,  as  presently  con- 
stituted under  this  government,  and  under 
this  department,  has  been  most  woeful  and 
lacking  in  any  thorough  concept  or  in  any 
ideas. 

If  this  government  has  any  idea  of  plan- 
ning, then  it  should  get  a  responsible  Min- 
ister who  can  and  will  take  hold  of  the 
problems,  who  will  organize  the  economic 
part  of  planning  together  with  the  other  part 
of  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  department  has  failed 
and  stands  condemned  in  every  one  of  the 
different  fields  that  it  has  embarked  upon. 
And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  perhaps  has 
made  a  beginning  when  he  took  community 
planning  and  moved  it  over  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  but  the  rest  of 
the  thing  has  to  go  too,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  the  responsibility  of  the  province 
at  heart,  he  will  do  something  much  more 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  Peel 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Davis  (Peel):  I  just  want  to  make 
a  few  observations,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak  on  this  particular  department  and  I  feel 
very  humble  and  somewhat  hesitant  in  view 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  previous  hon. 
member,  in  that  I  can  only  speak  on  one 
phase,  not  on  the  several  phases  that  the  hon. 
member  is  so  learned  in. 

But  I  feel  that  if  one  makes  such  a  sweep- 
ing indictment  of  a  particular  department, 
that  there  are  one  or  two  phases,  that  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  has  criticized,  about  which 
I,  for  one,  can  speak  with  some  small  degree 
of  knowledge. 

The  hon.  member  very  early  in  his  speech 
made  the  observation  that  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development  gave  no  leader- 
ship in  any  particular  instance  to  any  com- 
munity planning,  or  plans  for  any  munici- 
pality. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strictly  by 
coincidence  that  I  happen  to  have  a  plan  in 
front  of  me,   I  did  not  know  the  estimates 
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for  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment were  coming  up  this  evening.  It  is 
a  plan  I  know  a  certain  amount  about.  It 
involves  a  very  substantial  tract  of  land  in 
one  of  the  nicer  areas  of  the  province,  in  the 
township  where  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  (Mr.  Johnston),  I  believe  it  is,  happens 
to  reside,  and  this  plan  was  developed  on 
3,000  acres  of  land  with  roughly  provision 
for  5,000  lots. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  Avro  or  Elliot  Lake? 

Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  is  neither,  and  I  will 
speak  about  that  afterwards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has  sug- 
gested that  at  no  time  has  the  department 
made  any  effort  to  help  these  communities. 

Well,  the  township  of  Tiny,  where  this 
particular  plan  is  located,  had  no  planning 
board  and  it  just  recently  acquired  one.  And 
at  the  time  this  plan  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  a  Miss  Breithaupt,  a  sister  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  very  well  known  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development,  in  conjunction 
with  a  well-known  planner  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  gave  every  co-operation  and  every 
guidance  to  what  could  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  best  summer  resort  developments  in 
this  province.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
assistance  of  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  this  would  never  have 
come  to  pass. 

I  refer  to  two  other  specific  items  that  the 
hon.  member  says  they  gave  no  help  on,  two 
developments  closer  to  home,  in  my  own 
riding,  one  at  Bramalea  and  the  other  the 
Heart  Lake  development,  both  in  a  munici- 
pality where  no  substantial  subdivision  devel- 
opment had  gone  on  at  any  previous  time. 
Both  developments  were  given  every  help 
and  co-operation  by  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development. 

Referring  to  the  first  plan  that  I  mentioned, 
and  the  hon.  member  can  see  this  agreement 
here,  this  whole  subdivision  agreement— with 
which  the  hon.  member  is  familiar— has  been 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  municipalities. 
Much  of  it  was  dictated  by  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  and  I  tell  the 
hon.  member  there  is  no  better  subdivision 
agreement,  as  far  as  a  municipality  is  con- 
cerned, than  this  particular  one  that  I  have 
here  this  evening. 

Mr.   Singer:   A  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege- 
Mr.  Chairman:   The  member  for  Peel  has 
the  floor. 


Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order. 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  be  a 
minute  or  two  longer  and  then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  ask  me  a  question— I  am  quite  flat- 
tered that  he  would  ask  me  a  question. 

And  I  just  want  to  deal  with  one  other 
phase  of  this  particular  plan,  Mr.  Chairman; 
the  hon.  member  referred  to  parks. 

The  plan  that  I  happen  to  have  here  this 
evening,  the  park  allowances  in  the  resort 
area  which  quite  frankly  have  given  me  con- 
cern over  some  years,  is  one  of  the  best  plans 
that  I  have  seen  for  this  particular  type  of 
development.  Once  again,  the  community 
park  areas  were  determined  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  much  to  their  credit. 

I  just  sum  up  by  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  dealt  with  a  few  plans  of  sub- 
division in  my  day,  and  I  know  the  problems. 
I  know,  as  a  solicitor,  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  plans  processed  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  and  I 
have  been  irritated,  as  many  solicitors  have, 
in  acting  for  clients  attempting  to  get  them 
through. 

But  I  feel  that  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  has,  in  all  instances, 
acted  to  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities, 
which  is  their  responsibility.  I  feel  that,  if 
there  have  been  conflicts  and  problems,  much 
of  the  responsibility  should  fall  at  the  doors 
of  the  various  planning  boards  in  their  respec- 
tive municipalities. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  is  aware  of  the 
origin  of  the  subdivision  agreement  to  which 
he  refers.  It  was  drafted  by  the  township 
of  North  York. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  leave  that,  and 
let  us  get  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
great  length  on  this,  but  there  is  one  com- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre.  With  much  of  his  criticism  of 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, I  would  concur.  I  have  made  attacks 
in  just  as  vigorous  terms  in  the  past,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  cannot  build  up 
a  similar  head  of  steam  to  repeat  it  tonight. 
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However,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  always 
interests  me  about  these  very  vigorous  com- 
ments emerging  from  the  Liberal  party  is 
that  they  will  castigate  the  Tories  for  their 
unemployment  policy,  but  they  think  that 
the  solution  to  unemployment  is  to  be  success- 
ful in  pinning  the  blame  on  the  Tories.  When 
the  Liberals  were  in  power  there  was  just 
as  much  unemployment.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Liberals  were  in,  there  was  just  as 
big  unemployment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Tory  times  are 
hard  times,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
tells  us,  then  Liberal  times  are  hard  times. 
They  are  both  hard  times. 

Mr.  Whicher:   Tory  times  are  hard  times. 

An  hon.  member:  Put  the  Liberals  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  gentleman  criticized  the  pro- 
gramme for  civil  defence— and  for  a  good 
reason.  The  programme  for  civil  defence,  its 
purpose,  its  objective,  its  frittering  away  of 
dollars,  has  been  the  puzzle  of  an  awful  lot  of 
people   for   a   long   time. 

But  I  invite  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine 
that  programme  when  the  Liberals  of  Ottawa 
were  present,  and  it  was  just  as  confusing, 
just  as  purposeless,  just  as  much  wasting  of 
money,   as   it  is   at  the  present   time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    What   about   Douglas? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  him  just  wait— if 
Douglas  ever  gets  after  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  he  will  know  that  something 
is   better. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question 
of   housing. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  criticizing  you  at 
the  moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Both  of  you. 

On  the  question  of  housing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  years,  we  had  one  low-rental  housing 
project  in  this  country.  It  was  the  project 
of  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
in  the  whole  nation  from  Vancouver  to  New- 
foundland, it  stood  as  a  monument  to  all 
that  they  had  done.  They  pointed  to  it  as 
the  symbol  of  their  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 


Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  balanced  the  budget,  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  member  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  said  it  was  a  pilot  project. 
I  recall  the  Liberals  at  Ottawa  saying  that 
they  were  going  to  give  us  full  national  health 
insurance  in  1945.  They  did  not  do  it  and 
they  gave  us  a  pilot  project,  and  when  they 
were  defeated  in  1957,  we  did  not  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tory  times  are  just  about 
the  same  as  Liberal  times,  they  are  both  hard 
times. 

Mr.  Whicher.  How  about  Mr.  Fisher? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  brief  comment  about  the  hon. 
Minister's  observation  that  he  thinks  that  it 
is  advisable  for  the  officials  in  his  department 
to  get  out  throughout  the  province  and  to 
meet  the  various  people. 

I  see  him  nodding  his  head  there.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  should  nod  so  quickly 
because  I  have  a  suggestion  that,  when  he 
sends  his  officials  out,  he  himself  should  stay 
at  home.  The  incredible  thing  about  the 
hon.  Minister  is  that  he  seems  to  have  a  well- 
developed  capacity  to  brush  people  the  wrong 
way. 

For  example,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  described  this  department  as  having 
4  public  relations  officers.  They  need  a  dozen 
public  relations  officers  to  cancel  out  the 
effects  of  the  hon.  Minister.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  reminds  me  of  the  comment  of  Wilf 
Eggleston  during  the  war.  Wilf  Eggleston 
is  a  well-known  journalist,  now  head  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Carleton  college, 
and  chief  censor  during  the  war. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  A  Liberal. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Is    he    a    Liberal? 

Mr.  Oliver:    Oh,  yes. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wilf  Eggleston  commented 
one  time  when  he  was  addressing  the  Cana- 
dian authors  association  in  his  capacity  of 
chief  censor,  that  "One  author  plus  one 
censor  equals  nothing."  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  one  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development,  such  as  we  have,  plus  4  public 
relations  officers  equal  nothing. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  did  your  candidate 
do  down  in  Kingston? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  just  by  way  of  batting  preliminaries. 
I  really  rose  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  small 
points  that  I  think  come  under  the  general 
estimates  rather   than   anywhere   else. 

A  little  bit  earlier  in  this  session,  one  of 
the  government  hon.  members  of  the  House 
rose  and  dubbed  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  "The  Department  of  Con- 
fusion." I  suspect  it  is  as  a  measure  of 
self-protection— because  he  has  so  much  more 
that  he  wants  to  say  about  this  department 
so  he  could  not  trust  himself  tonight— that  he 
is  not  in  his  seat,  but  this  is  a  very  apt 
description— The  Department  of  Confusion, 
and  I  just  want  to  document  it. 

I  assume  that  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  has  been  encouraging 
various  municipalities  to  set  up  planning 
boards  for  quite  some  time.  This  is  a  desirable 
objective,  and  I  want  to  recount  to  the  House 
—if  they  do  not  die  of  laughter  in  the  process 
or  weeping,  I  do  not  know  which  it  will  be— 
the  experience  of  one  little  municipality  that 
took  the  advice  of  the  department  and  set 
up  a  planning  board.  It  happens  to  be  the 
little  township  of  Essa. 

Once  they  had  set  up  their  planning  board 
in  November  of  1958,  they  were  advised  that 
they  would  have  to  redraft  their  building 
bylaw,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  should 
write  to  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development   for    such   help. 

So  they  wrote  a  letter  on  January  6,  1959 
to  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. It  was  answered  on  January  20,  not 
by  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  but  by  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  indicating  that  they  were 
now  doing  that  work.  So  they  sent  some 
samples  of  bylaws  which  did  not  prove  to 
be    very    helpful. 

So,  some  months  later,  on  September  5, 
1959,  the  municipality  sent  a  copy  of  their 
proposed  building  bylaws  to  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  where  they  had  been 
directed,  and  asked  for  their  comments.  But 
this  time,  they  were  informed  that  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
was  now  doing  that  work,  and  later  they 
received  the  criticism  of  their  bylaw,  so 
back  it  went  to  The  Department  of  Planning 
and   Development. 

Well,  in  October,  they  consulted  the  town- 
ship solicitor  and  they  learned  from  him  that 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment had  printed  a  lengthy  circular  some  3 


years  before  to  help  the  municipalities,  just 
coming  into  the  field,  in  the  drafting  of  their 
bylaws.  Neither  department  had  mentioned 
these  circulars  that  were  presumably  avail- 
able for  their  assistance. 

In  December,  1959,  they  wrote  for  a  copy 
of  this  circular  and  they  received  a  reply 
back  saying  that  it  was  out  of  print. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  proof  in  a  nutshell  of 
the  confusion  that  is  in  this  department  and 
in  the  shuttling  back  and  forth  with  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I  do  not 
know  what  better  example  we  could  have  of 
it.  I  hope  they  can  get  this  sorted  out  and 
perhaps,  in  the  implementation  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gordon  committee's 
report,  they  will  have  done  so. 

The  final  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise  in 
the  general  estimates  is  that  I  understand 
that  the  department  has  taken  onto  itself  the 
planing  of  lots  on  lakeshores  of  new  lakes 
coming  into  use.  I  want  to  draw  this  to  the 
hon.   Minister's  attention. 

For  instance,  on  Kasshabog  Lake  in  Peter- 
borough county,  the  government  allocated 
150-foot  frontage  on  the  lake,  guided  by  the 
shore  line  or  the  contours  of  the  lake,  with 
the  result  that,  in  one  case,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  a  man  built  a  $3,000  cottage  at 
the  very  edge  of  his  lot,  the  only  possible 
site,  only  to  have  another  cottager  come  along 
and  put  his  cottage  right  in  front,  hiding  all 
the  views  of  the  lake.  This  person  built  a 
cottage  exactly  on  the  lot  line,  whereas  the 
first  man  left  his  12  or  15  feet  back. 

In  another  instance  at  Kasshabog  Lake, 
the  government  surveyed  and  sold  cottage 
sites  in  a  marsh  area  where  there  is  only 
18  inches  to  two  feet  of  water,  and  where 
the  people,  in  order  to  get  a  beach,  had  to 
dig  out  a  foot  and  a  half  of  mud  from  the 
wall  shore  in  order  to  have  a  limited  beach 
for  the  children  to  swim. 

Now,  would  the  hon.  Minister,  with  regard 
to  the  confusion  in  Essa  township  where 
they  are  trying  to  get  their  planning  board 
underway,  comment  on  that  situation? 

Secondly,  in  this  instance  here,  would  he 
comment  on  what  the  department  is  doing 
by  way  of  establishing  lots  and  planning  on 
new  lakes,  and  do  they  not  take  any  more 
precautions  than  is  indicated  in  these  two 
specific  cases  that  I  have  indicated  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  very  happy,  friendly 
compliments  that  have  been  passed  this  way 
this  evening,  I  would  be  remiss  at  this  time 
if   I   did   not    adopt   what   I   would   call   the 
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"Yule-Tide   Spirit."     "Peace   on   earth,   good 
will    toward    men."      And    with    that    back- 
ground- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Well,    is    that    his    best 
defence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 

member,  when  I  get  through  it  will  be  an 

"offence."    I  should  tell  him  that  I  have  been 

at  the  bar- 
Mr.   A.   J.   Reaume   (Essex   North):   Which 

one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  —since  about  1933. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Which  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  bar  of  justice,  where 
justice  is  administered.  And  I  have  heard 
some  very  able  counsel  from  this  great  city 
of  Toronto  and  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
—and  my  hon.  friend  across  the  way  from 
York  Centre  was  not  one  of  the  great  counsel 
I  am  referring  to— and  I  heard  these  people 
present  their  briefs. 

In  my  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  leveled  against  my  department  of 
government,  I  shall  try  as  a  gentleman  to 
distinguish  between  the  facts  and  vitriolic 
abuse. 

Well,  you  see  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre  came  in  here  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  front  of  him.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  were  scared  to  death  that  he  was 
going  to  take  over  the  position  of  the  leader 
of  Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Lift  the  needle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  He  came  in  here,  accord- 
ing to  rumours,  as  a  heavy-weight- 
Mr.  Reaume:  He  still  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  —but  the  night  he  leaves 
this  assembly,  which  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  it  will  be  as  the  number  one  fly- 
weight. 

Now,  there  was  some  mention  made  about 
a  visit  to  Fort  William.  I  am  delighted  that 
matter  has  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sure  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Will  you  let  me  finish 
now  and  you  may  learn  something  you  do 
not  know  anything  about,  my  dear  hon. 
friend. 

In  April  of  last  year,  I  remember  so  well 
when  members  of  the  northwestern  Ontario 
development    association    came    down    here 


with  chambers  of  commerce,  members  of  the 
board  of  trade,  members  of  the  Neebing 
conservation  authority,  and  representatives 
from  the  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  hous- 
ing authority.  They  made  representations  to 
me  in  my  conference  room  at  which  time 
there  was  present  my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora 
(Mr.  Wren),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  Too 
many  Ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  You  listen  now,  you  will 
learn  something. 

These  very  fine  people,  men  of  vision 
and  integrity,  of  great  sincerity  of  purpose, 
explained  to  us  the  main  problem  they  had. 
The  big  challenge  at  the  moment,  as  they 
saw  it,  was  the  question  of  freight  rates  for 
northern  Ontario.  We  set  up,  that  very  day, 
the  northern  Ontario  economic  development 
committee,  and  with  the  blessing  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Kenora,  as  well  as  hon.  members 
from  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  did  you  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  committee  went  up 
to  the  Lakehead,  and  when  we  were  there, 
representations  were  made  to  talk  about  the 
road. 

I  cannot  remember  all  the  questions  that 
were  put  up,  tonight,  but  they  talked  about 
the  interprovincial  road.  The  question  that 
was  asked  at  that  time  was  a  question  of 
having  to  take  half-loads  when  the  frost  was 
going  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  road  was 
going  to  pieces,  and  whether  or  not  the  road 
could  be  maintained  in  condition  for  the  full- 
load  capacity  of  trucks. 

A  very  great  man  who  was  down  here  in 
April,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Sharlow.  He 
represented  that  he  wanted  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  the  freight  rate  problem,  and 
made  representation  that  he,  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  transportation  system  as  it 
affected  northern  Ontario,  wanted  to  present 
a  brief  to  the  Royal  commission  to  investigate 
transportation. 

At  that  time,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  had  announced  that  Professor 
John  L.  MacDougall  of  Queen's  University 
had  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  whole 
freight  rate  problem.  It  was  suggested  that 
Professor  MacDougall  should  go  to  the  Lake- 
head  and  confer  with  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, with  the  northwestern  and  northeastern 
development  associations. 
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I  said  I  would  try  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  Professor  MacDougall  went  there 
and  he  saw  those  people,  and  they  came 
down  here  later  to  revise  the  brief  having 
regard  to  the  representation  they  made.  We 
also  did  that  on  that  occasion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Neebing  conservation 
authorities. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Chappie)  knows  about  those  people  and  their 
challenges  and  problems.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Fort  William  knows  about  the  housing 
authority  which  has  the  blessing  of  the  people 
up  there.  My  hon.  friend  from  Fort  William 
knows  about  the  industrial  area,  set  up  there, 
and  how  they  are  looking  for  industry.  He 
knows  that. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  To  my 
sorrow. 

Hon.    Mr.    Nickle:    My   hon.    friend   from 
Fort  William- 
Mr.  Reaume:   He  says  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  against  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  has  the  courage  I 
think  he  has,  he  will  rise  in  his  place  when 
I  take  my  seat  and  he,  sir,  will  say  that  the 
programme  for  housing  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Reaume:   Let  him  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Let  me  finish  now,  please. 

Regarding  the  programme  of  this  govern- 
ment concerning  housing  for  Fort  William, 
I  am  sure  he  will  support  and  bless  it.  He 
will  say  further  that  the  Neebing  conservation 
authority  has  his  blessing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Ask  him  what  his 
opinion  is,  then. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Sit  down  and  he  will  tell 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  sit  down  in  my 
own  good  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Fort  William,  as  I 
say,  if  he  has  the  courage  I  think  he  has,  will 
say  that  he  wants  industries  in  Fort  William, 
and  am  I  to  be  vilified  if  I  try  to  get  industries 
for  his  municipality? 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  did  the  hon.  Minister 
do? 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  am  telling  him  what 
we  did.  We  sent  our  municipal  council  out 
and  the  counterpart  of  my  hon.  friend  from 
Fort  William,  Mr.  Badani,  who  used  to  be  the 
mayor  of  Fort  William,  came  to  me  after 
that  meeting,  not  before,  he  came  to  me  after 
that  meeting  and  he  said:  "It  is  the  most 
sensible  thing  for  your  government  to  do  as 
you  did  when  I  was  the  mayor  of  Fort 
William.  Just  come  up  and  bring  your  people 
with  you  to  the  Lakehead.  Do  not  feel  that 
they  are  so  far  away  from  Toronto."  Yet  I 
am  condemned  for  what  I  did.  My  hon. 
friend  talks  about  Fort  William,  I  am  glad 
somebody  raised  it  because  I  was  hoping 
he  would. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Give  him  a  chance  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  It  is  all  right  now.  Just 
let  me  have  my  talk  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  editorial? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  editor  told  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to   go  on  home   and  stay  there. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Those  are  lovely  words  but 
they  are  not  from  my  mouth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  am  not  concerned  what 
words  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William,  but  what  I  am  interested 
in  tonight  is  what  is  in  that  brain  of  his  and 
what  he  is  going  to  express  through  that 
mouth  of  his. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  brain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Now,  let  me  read  a  letter 
from  the  northwestern  Ontario  development 
association  from  Mr.  A.  Phillips  to  me,  dated 
May  11,  1959: 

The  northern  Ontario  economic  develop- 
ment committee,  the  creation  of  your  own 
dynamic  approach— 

I  blush  when  I  say  that. 

The  current  problems  left  in  the  wake 
here  are  a  most  excellent  impression  upon 
the  collective  mind  of  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  did  that  come  from— one 
of  his  public  relations  men? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  "Lackie" 
Phillips.      He   is   the  manager  of  the  north- 
western regional  development  association- 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  paid  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  he  is  not.  I  continue 
with  the  letter: 

I  take  this  means,  therefore,  of  express- 
ing again  the  deep  appreciation  of  those 
participating  in  the  hearings  to  you  for  this 
forward  step  in  meeting  the  challenging 
problems  and  realizing  the  glittering  poten- 
tial of  the  northwest. 

With  every  good  wish,  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed) 

Alexander  Phillips. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  date  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Here  is  a  resolution,  July 
1959. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  in  November  he  was 
very  unhappy  with  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  is  a  resolution 
passed  again  in  July  31,  1959. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  this  was  in  November  when 
the  hon.  Minister  went  up  there,  this  is  what 
they  said  about  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Will  the  hon.  member 
be  quiet?  I  ask  because  a  vacant  wagon 
makes  the  most  noise. 

I  now  read  the  resolution: 

That  the  directors  of  our  association 
express  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Min- 
ister of  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  W.  M.  Nickle,  for  establish- 
ing the  northern  Ontario  economic  develop- 
ment committee. 

That  we  emphasize  the  significance  north- 
western Ontario  attaches  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  our  expectations  that  it  will 
continue  to  function  on  a  permanent  basis— 

They    suggested    that    we    make    periodic 
visits   to   this   great   section  of  the   province, 
and  we  made  the  visit  and  then  somebody- 
Mr.    Singer:    Why   was    he    not   enchanted 
with  the  hon.   Minister  in  November? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  all  very  well,  I 
have  the  written  words,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
take  the  written  words  against  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's oral  comments  any  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  written  words 
of  the  Port  Arthur  paper?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  not  believe  them  either? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Then  there  is  some  ques- 
tion about  housing. 


Mr.  Whicher:   There  is  no  housing  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Would  I  be  far  off  if  I 

referred  to  a  letter  from  the  city  of  Windsor, 
dated  March  8,  1960?  Here  is  the  letter: 
As  mayor  of  Windsor,  I  share  with  all 
citizens  their  interest  in  our  housing  prob- 
lems, and  how  they  have  been  resolved. 
In  no  small  measure  have  our  public  hous- 
ing units  contributed  to  the  health,  well- 
being  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  many 
families  who  find  shelter  suitable  for  their 
needs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Windsor 
areas,  Ridgeview  and  Essex  Court. 

The  type  of  housing  available  is  suitable 
for  various  types  of  families.  Well  designed, 
it  fills  very  definite  needs.  When  the  new 
units  for  downtown  redevelopment  area  are 
ready  for  occupancy,  Windsor  will  have  a 
well-rounded  concept  of  full  recovery  units, 
those  with  rent  near  to  income,  plus  our 
ideal  senior  citizens'  homes,  which  are 
located  in  such  well-selected  neighbour- 
hood sites  throughout  the  city. 

The  efficiency  of  the  small  paid  staff  who 
handle  these  projects  is  highly  commend- 
able. The  devotion  of  principles  of  civic 
duty  by  the  unpaid  members  of  the  board 
is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Just  listen— how  they  want  this   government 

to  stay  in  office. 

May  your  future  planning  be  as  thought- 
ful and  timely  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
I  wish  you  well  and  thank  you  all. 

(signed) 

Michael   Patrick. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister 
not  listen  to  one  of  the  council  of  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Now,  let  me  tell  hon. 
members  something  about  the  unemployment 
situation  in  this  province.  There  was  a  great 
problem  in  Avro.  There  has  been  a  problem 
in  Elliot  Lake.  Those  situations  were  created 
by  the  St.  Laurent  administration- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Whicher:  Go  on  relief  with  Dief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,  and  the 
sincerity  and  the  patience  and  the  vision  of 
this  government  is  such  that  we  propose  to 
try  to  pick  up  the  homes  that  were  wrecked 
b)'  the  federal  Liberal  party. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Oh  now, 
you  Liberals  dish  it  out,  how  about  taking  it 
for  awhile? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  mention  was  made  about  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  In  that  area  we  have  two  schools 
of  thought.  One  school  of  thought— and  just 
before  my  hon.  friend  runs  out  to  the 
showers,  let  me  say  this.  I  would  ask  my 
hon.  friend  from  Fort  William  who  has  come 
down  here,  if  he  is  sincerely  representing  the 
people  from  that  fine  city. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  wants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  He  will  get  his  chance 
to  say  his  word— where  was  he  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  presented  the 
brief  of  this  government  to  the  Royal  com- 
mission investigating  transportation?  Where 
was  he? 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  did  not  invite  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  was  down  here  at  a  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  was  down  here  playing 
politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  right.     The  way 

lie  jumps  around  in  his  seat- 
Mr.   Reaume:    He   will  be  here  when  the 

hon.  Minister  is  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  all  right.  I  can 
take  care  of  myself— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
members  now  if  they  would  give  the  Minister 
a  chance  to  complete  his  remarks.  I  have 
asked  for  order  for  the  other  side  when  they 
were  speaking,  and  I  would  ask  for  order 
when  the  Minister  is  making  his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  plan  and  subdivision  in  connection 
with  St.  Andrew's  golf  club.  That  plan  of 
subdivision  never  stayed  in  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  it  went  straight 
to  the  municipal  board  at  the  request  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  hon.  Minister's 
opinion  about  it?  He  must  have  had  an 
opinion  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  In  residential  areas  where 
we  have  a  plan  of  subdivision,  we  always  ask 
the  municipalities  to  try  to  give  us  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  where  the  land  should  be 
representing  the  5  per  cent. 


Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right,  but  he  does  not 
tell  the  municipal  board  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  As  a  lawyer,  I  would 
never  take  the  hon.  member's  advice  unless 
I  wanted  to  land  in  the  coop. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  because  he  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Now,  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  you  and  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there 
is  really  all  sense  and  justice  in  my  estimates, 
and  may  I  now  ask  that  they  be  called  one 
by  one,  as  we  pass  them. 

On  vote  1401: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  civil 
defence,  emergency  measures,  vote  1402. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  vote  1401. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Might  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  couple  of  questions 
with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  the  public 
relations  division?  Would  this  be  the  correct 
section?  I  should  like  to  know  the  salaries 
that  are  paid  to  these  public  relations 
officers,  and  whether  or  not,  when  they  are 
hired,  these  positions  are  advertised;  whether 
or  not  examinations  are  required  and  whether 
or  not  these  positions  go  through  the  civil 
service.  I  would  like  to  know  what  these 
people  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:   I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe 
I  should  ask  the  questions  individually  be- 
cause that  was  kind  of  short  and  did  not 
answer   all   the   questions. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  salary  these 
public  relations  officers  are  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  find  that  out  for 
the   hon.    member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  When  may  I  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Tomorrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock— 2   o'clock   tomorrow   afternoon. 

Mr.    Reaume:    Why   not   now? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  information  is  not  available  tonight, 
I  shall  wait.  But  it  seems  unusual  that  he 
would  not  have  that  here. 

Were  these  positions  advertised  at  the 
time  these  individuals  were  selected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  As  far  as  I  know,  they 
were  appointed  by  the  civil  service,  through 
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applications    to    them    and    as    a    result    of 
advertisements. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  All  of  them?  Is  that 
right,   Mr.   Chairman? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard    to    the    northern    Ontario    economic 
committee- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  the  northern  Ontario  economic  development 
committee,  this  group  met  in  northern  Ontario 
last  spring.  Have  the  reports  of  the  committee 
been  completed,  and  are  they  available  for 
people  up  in  northern  Ontario  to  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Some  of  them  have  been 
completed,  sir,  and  if  the  hon.  member  would 
like  copies  of  the  ones  that  have  been  com- 
pleted, I  will  make  them  available  to  him 
tomorrow. 

Vote  1401  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1402: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister?  I  know  he  has 
had  a  hard  time  over  there  tonight,  and  he 
did  bring  up  the  affair  of  the  redevelopment 
that  we  have  in  the  Windsor  area,  and  that 
gracious  letter  of  his  worship  the  mayor.  I 
would  like  to  know  about  the  redevelopment 
area— the  housing  has  been  all  cleared— but  I 
would  like  to  know  when  the  start  of  the 
construction   will  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  I  wonder- 
Mr.    Belanger:    I    thought   perhaps    it   was 
under  this  one  heading,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  housing.  Vote  1404, 
housing. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  thought  that  it  would  come 
under— oh  well,  that  is  fine. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Belanger:  No.  I  cannot  see  where  it 
comes  there,  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
thought  that  it  came  under  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  I  will 

give  you  plenty  of  latitude  under  vote  1404. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  I  would  like 


to  suggest  to  them  that  we  follow  the  rules 
tonight,  that  one  member  from  each  group 
speak  generally  to  the  vote,  and  then  perhaps 
we  could  get  to  the  specific  items. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic  about  it,  but 
I  hope  that  we  can  encompass  any  questions 
following  in  the  particular  vote  to  which 
they  refer.  Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  he  could  find  plenty  of  room 
in  vote   1404. 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  right.  That  is  fine,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Windsor-Sandwich  that  I  under- 
stand the  housing  will  start  as  soon  as  the 
services  are  completed. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  building,  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses,  and  the  apartments 
and  the  buildings,  will  be  started  when  the 
services  are  installed. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  which  vote  is  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member,  for  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  far  as  the  responsible 
Minister  is  concerned,  will  be  the  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  as  of  April  I. 
I  have  here  with  me  tonight— in  case  any 
questions  were  asked  of  me— I  have  the 
general  manager  and  the  accountant  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway,  that  I  have 
brought  down  from  North  Bay,  and  two  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  railroad,  Mr.  Robert 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  Allister  Johnston,  who  can 
answer  any  detailed  questions.  But  if  any 
hon.  member  is  interested  in  asking  questions 
about  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  if 
they  will  ask  all  the  questions  now,  I  will 
bring  my  advisers  in  from  North  Bay  and  let 
them  sit  here,  in  case  there  is  something  asked 
that  I  cannot  answer.  Would  that  suit  the 
hon.  member? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  wondered  what  vote  it 
was   on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No.  There  is  no  vote  in 
relation  to  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  some  questions  on  item  No.  8, 
under  vote  1401.  There  are  grants,  sir,  of 
$550,000.  Now,  that  is  quite  some  sum. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  explain  this 
large  amount? 
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That  is,  item  No.  8,  under  vote  1401— 
grants  of  $550,000.  Would  he  care  to  eluci- 
date on  how  these  grants  are  broken  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  do  not  know  if 
I  can  say  anything  more  on  this  score  than 
I  have  already  said.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
know  how  many  municipal  corporations, 
either  separately  or  jointly,  are  going  to  make 
application  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
government,  in  reference  to  the  purchasing 
and  clearing  of  land  for  what  I  would  call 
municipal  parks  or  municipal  camping  areas. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  but  that  is  the  muni- 
cipal   parks. 

Now,  I  cannot  look  into  the  crystal  ball, 
sir,  and  tell  hon.  members  how  many  appli- 
cations are  going  to  be  made.  They  may  be 
few.  If  there  is,  sir,  there  will  be  a  surplus. 
If  there  are  many,  I  may  have  to  get  a 
Treasury  board  award.  But  that  is  what  the 
item  is  for. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Are  they  given  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Minister,  insofar  as  the  Act 
allows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Are  they  given  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Minister,  insofar  as  the  Act 
allows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No.  I  would  not  say  that 
at    all. 

The  procedure  and  the  regulations  are 
going  to  be  established  along  these  lines. 
An  application  will  be  made  to  the  parks 
integration  board.  Now,  I  would  like  my 
fellow  hon.  members  to  just  get  this  into 
their  heads  because  they  are  all  interested, 
I  am  sure. 

An  application  will  be  made  to  the  parks 
integration  board,  which  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  my  very  good  friend  of  many 
years  standing,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  who,  in  connection  with  the 
parks  programme,  has  done  an  admirable  job 
in  my  opinion.  He  has  with  him  his  cabinet 
colleagues,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
myself. 

When  the  application  comes  in  from  a 
municipality— and  there  are  many  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  who  are  interested 
in  establishing  these  municipal  parks,  they 
said  they  had  it  in  their  minds— we  will  look 
into  the  area.  I  think  that  some  of  the  things 
that  will  have  to  be  considered  are:  Is  there 
a   provincial   park   nearby?     Is   there    a   con- 


servation park  nearby?  What  is  the  situation 
in  relation  to  open  spaces  for  the  people  of 
the  area  from  which  the  application  is  re- 
ceived? 

And  I  would  say  that,  by  and  large  in  a 
general  way,  if  there  was  no  park  available 
in  the  immediate  area,  that  money  is  available 
to  extend  an  existing  park  or  put  in  a  second 
park. 

Now,  let  me  put  it  this  way  to  hon.  mem- 
bers. Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Toronto, 
suppose  they  only  had  one  park.  It  would  be 
absolutely  ridiculous  for  the  government  to 
say  that  they  cannot  have  more  than  one.  So 
in  a  big  urban  area,  if  they  want  a  couple 
of  parks,  I  think  the  board  will  go  along  with 
that  sort  of  recommendation. 

It  has  to  be  dealt  with  and  considered  on 
the  merits,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  having 
regard,  sir,  to  all  the  circumstances.  And  I 
think  that  the  general  formula,  by  and  large, 
will  have  the  blessing  of  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  about  this  matter. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Now,  who  is  going  to  camp  in  a 
camping  area  inside  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Actually  I  have  another  question.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  suggested  that  there  might  be 
grants  to  an  existing  park.  Now,  if  there 
are  grants,  on  what  basis  will  they  be  given? 
How  much  does  the  municipality  have  to 
put  up? 

And  I  would  like  to  remind  him  of  the 
first  question:  how  would  he  expect  to  have 
a  camping  area  in  a  metropolitan  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  his  question,  and  I  think 
he  will  go  along  with  the  comment,  that 
his  suggestion  really  is  not  one  that  I  can 
answer.  And  I  will  tell  him  why.  Knowing 
his  reputation  as  a  great  reader  of  newspapers, 
he  has  probably  seen  where  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  authorities  submitted  a 
brief  to  this  government  involving,  over  a 
10-year  period,  an  expenditure  of  some  $34 
million. 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince has  indicated  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  principle,  providing  the  federal 
government  will  come  in  on  the  programme 
we  will  look  into  the  overall  suggestion 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  next  10  years. 

Now,  if  the  federal  government  comes  into 
this,  and  the  provincial  and  the  conservation 
authorities,    the    hon.    member    can    see,    sir, 
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where  a  park  like  this  would  not  play  any 
part  inside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
interested  particularly  with  my  own  area, 
quite  frankly  more  than  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

In  connection  with  my  own  home  town, 
we  have  a  park  there  along  the  bay,  and  if 
we  wanted  to  have  some  extension  to  that 
park  and  some  improvements,  under  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  the  hon.  Minister, 
could  we  apply  for  grants,  and  under  what 
basis  would  they  be  issued? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  would  put  it  this 
way,  that  the  matter  would  get  every  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  things  that  the  gov- 
erment  would  have  to  consider  in  the  parks 
recommendation  board,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
there  would  not  be  very  much  said  about 
purchasing  and  clearing  another  piece  of  land 
if  there  is  one  in  existence.  And  if  by  chance 
there  was  a  suitable  area,  for  the  little  folk 
like  your  children  who  could  go  in  bathing 
and  enjoy  recreation,  it  would  seem  to  be 
what  I  would  call  basic  common  sense  to 
improve  what  is  available,  probably,  than 
get  something  that  was  not  so  good.  That 
would  be  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  close  with  this  remark  as  far  as  this  item 
is  concerned.  We  have  here  a  considerable 
sum  of  $550,000  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  given 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the 
government.  This  afternoon,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  a  very  small  sum  that  was  in 
the  treasury  of  the  farmers  of  this  province, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  any  away,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their  own  money. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  sensible  way  of  doing 
business.  It  is  under  the  Minister  and  it  is 
under  the  government. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  government, 

because    the    farmers    have    put  money   into 

various    marketing    boards,    say  they    cannot 
give  it  away  if  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the 
studies  on  the  port  of  Moosonee,  have  these 
studies  been  carried  out  or  are  they  to  be 
carried  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  federal  government 
has  put  up  a  similar  amount  of  $50,000  in  the 
studies,  as  I  understand  it.  They  are  to  be 
completed  just  as  soon  as  the  ice  gets  out  of 
the  bay  and  snow  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Troy:  Have  the  studies  been  going 
on? 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  about  the  airport?  What 
advances  have  been  made  on  the  airport 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  hon.  member  asked 
about  the  airport  and  I  would  answer  his 
question  this  way:  Knowing  his  reputation  as 
a  very  outstanding  member  of  the  Algonquin 
Regiment,  I  do  not  think  he  would  ask  one 
old  soldier  to  give  information  that  might 
embarrass  the  future  soldiers  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  not 
clear  in  my  mind  as  to  how  this  $550,000 
might  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 
As  I  understood  the  hon.  Minister's  explana- 
tion, there  would  be  some  tie-in  with  the 
conservation  authorities.  Now,  as  I  read  the 
Act— and  I  must  admit  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  law  is  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  hon. 
Minister's,  but  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  can 
explain  my  way  out  of  this  dilemma— the  only 
grants  that  can  be  made  are  to  municipalities 
and  not  to  conservation  authorities.  So  how 
is  he  going  to  give  this  money  for  camping 
parks  to  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  if  the  municipality 
of  Toronto  made  an  application,  the  answer 
would  be,  I  think,  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  As 
having  regard  to  the  Metro  Toronto  and  con- 
servation authorities,  the  answer  I  gave  to 
my  hon.  friend,  and  to  his  hon.  friend  on  his 
left,  would  be  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  not  suggesting  breaking  the 
statute  even  before  it  becomes  law? 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  vote  1401,  item  No.  5,  the  hon. 
Minister  will  recall  that  on  Friday  I  made 
reference  to  one  of  the  government  publica- 
tions, and  a  section  therein  indicated  that 
one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  was  to  formulate  plans  to  create, 
assist,  develop  and  maintain  productive  em- 
ployment. 

Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he 
is  aware  of  a  report  made  by  the  United 
States  Labour  Secretary,  James  P.  Mitchell,  in 
a  release  from  Washington,  dated  January 
28,  1960,  wherein  he  reports  that  a  govern- 
mental department  study  indicates  that  the 
productivity  of  workers  over  45  is  equal  to 
that  of  workers  of  from  25  to  45,  and  that 
employers  are  passing  up  some  excellent 
workers  with  valuable  experience  if  an  arbi- 
trary age  limit  is  placed  on  hiring? 
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This  study  established  that  older  workers 
have  a  lower  rate  of  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over, are  more  consistent  in  their  performance, 
and  frequently  produce  at  a  rate  faster  than 
younger  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  with  respect:  What  is  his 
department  now  doing,  and  how  much  does 
it  propose  to  spend  to  publicize  and  en- 
courage employment  of  persons  over  45  years 
of  age? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  should  simply  say 
this,  in  relation  to  employment  of  people 
over  45  years  of  age.  With  our  7  regional 
development  associations,  having  regard  to  the 
municipal  counsellors  who  are  going  out  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  province,  and 
the  interviews  by  these  people  in  head  office, 
the  Deputy  Minister  is  cognizant  of  the 
demands  of  labour,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
skills  and  the  ages  that  are  required.  In 
dealing  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
in  Ottawa,  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  officials  in  Toronto,  I  am  advised 
that  the  matter  is  co-ordinated,  on  the  admin- 
istrative level,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfacory  and 
understanding  way. 

Mr.  Troy:  Naturally,  we  in  the  province 
are  very  definitely  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  in  relation 
to  North  Bay,  and  we  are  quite  interested  in 
the  possible  connection  with  North  Bay  of  a 
port  on  Georgian  Bay.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
anything  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  can  only  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that,  with  the  engineering  survey 
that  is  going  on  in  connection  with  James  Bay, 
that  would  give  some  information.  The  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  as  I  said,  is  the  only 
connecting  link  between  Cochrane  and  Moos- 
onee  and  if  the  hon.  member  has  never  had 
that  trip,  if  he  would  let  me  know,  perhaps 
I  could  see  that  every  accommodation  is  made 
available  to  him,  that  all  sorts  of  tours  are  at 
his  disposal,  that  he  can  learn  first  hand  what 
that  artery— and  the  only  artery  of  traffic 
between  Cochrane  and  James  Bay— means. 

Now,  in  relation  to  Moosonee  as  an  ocean 
port,  it  is  only  going  to  be  open  for  3  or  4 
months  in  the  year,  because  the  freighters 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  will 
have  to  come  through  the  Hudson  Straits. 
As  I  say,  one  of  the  great  problems  is  the 
challenge  of  nature  against  man,  in  con- 
structing the  wharf,  so  that  come  the  spring 
breakup  they  just  will  not  be  taken  down 
stream. 


Indeed,  the  ice  is  so  thick  there  in  the 
winter,  that  the  engineers  advise  me  that 
we  will  have  to  employ,  all  during  the  winter, 
people  to  operate  electric  saws  to  cut  out 
chunks  of  ice  all  around  any  boats  that  may 
be  moored  there  in  the  winter,  because  if 
we  do  not,  when  the  ice  expands,  the  expan- 
sion would  be  so  great  it  would  drive  in  the 
hulls. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  still  respon- 
sible for  the  town  of  Manitouwadge  and  the 
surrounding  district. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  What  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  to  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Chappie:  What  do  I  want  to  know 
about  it?  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  operating, 
what  the  general  conditions  of  it  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  would  like  a  little  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  responsibility  of  the 
hon.  Minister  is  to  that  particular  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  under  The  Depart- 
ment  of    Municipal   Affairs. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Has  The  Department  of 
Municipal    Affairs    taken    that    over    or    not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  it  has  always  been 
theirs. 

Mr.  Chappie:  It  was  not  developed  by 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  we  all  had  a  hand 
in  it,  but  the  hon.  member  is  asking  me  a 
question  about  the  development.  I  can  only 
tell  him  that  the  information  I  have  is 
extremely  satisfactory,  relative  to  good  govern- 
ment policy  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  emergency  measures 
branch  which  was  previously  the  civil  defence 
branch.  My  criticism  is  not  directed  partic- 
ularly at  the  hon.  Minister  but  at  the  govern- 
ment. Now,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  he  stated 
in  his  opening  remarks  that  he  would  refer 
to  civil  defence  only  briefly  but  that  he  would 
elaborate  on  that  when  he  came  to  that 
estimate.  Now,  in  the  Throne  speech,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  stated,  and  I  quote: 

A    reorganization    of    civil    defence    will 
be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  significant,  I  think, 
that,  in  this  session  of  the  Legislature— after 
all  the  speeches  we  have  listened  to— there 
has  been  only  one  reference  by  one  hon. 
member  to  civil  defence.  I  think  that  is  most 
significant. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  reorganization 
of  civil  defence  is  long  overdue,  and  I  do 
believe  frankly  that  it  is  a  provincial  and 
federal  organization  that  we  should  be  looking 
for,  because  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
municipalities. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  conflicting 
statements  on  civil  defence.  Some  are  for 
and  some  against,  and  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  that  it 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

One  can  quite  understand  the  apathy  of 
our  people;  they  cannot  be  quite  sure  when 
experts  disagree  among  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  must  give  leadership— and  vigor- 
ous leadership— in  this  respect.  I  think  that  the 
federal  government  has  fallen  down  on  the 
job  and  so  has  the  provincial  government. 

Looking  through  the  estimates  of  the  public 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  March  1959,  I 
find  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  for  civil 
defence  we  spent  20  cents  per  capita,  and 
yet  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  in  spend- 
ing on  armaments,  which  sometimes  become 
obsolete  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  we 
spent  $110  per  capita. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  humility,  I  suggest 
to  the  government  that,  spending  20  cents 
per  capita  on  civil  defence  is  money  down 
the  drain.  Why  does  not  the  hon.  Minister 
come  up  with  something  the  people  can  really 
use? 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  due 
for  some  statement  on  the  organization  as 
referred  to  in  the  Throne  speech.  Some  state- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  him- 
self or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  this  very 
important  problem  on  which  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  looking  for  some  guidance. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  $300,000,  is  that  all 
for   civil  defence?    Is   it   all   spent  for   that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  was  suggesting 
that  we  should  spend  more  or  less,  quite 
frankly. 

But  I  say  this  much,  sir,  that,  as  far  as 
the  $300,000  is  concerned,  we  might  just 
as  well  throw  it  out  into  Lake  Ontario, 
because  it  is  not  doing  any  good  whatsoever. 

When  we  think  about  what  might  happen 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  we  think  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  there  might  be, 
particularly  in  the  event  of  atomic  war, 
$300,000  is  of  no  use  whatsoever. 


So  I  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
afford  it  at  the  present  time,  and  we  have  not 
any  idea  what  might  happen,  we  could 
very  well  save  that  $300,000,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  give  it  to  The  Department  of  Education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  which  certainly 
needs  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  would  love  to  have 
it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  a  complete  waste  of  money.  Supposing 
that  this  department  did  use  it,  it  would  not 
be  any  good  anyway.  Instead  of  $300,000, 
the  hon.  Minister  would  have  to  spend  $300 
million  to  do  any  good  for  this  province  if 
there  was  an  atomic  war. 

I  suggest,  sir,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  we  take  the  $300,000  out  of  these 
estimates,  close  the  whole  department  up 
because  it  is  not  doing  a  bit  of  good— and 
it  has  not  done  any  good  during  the  number 
of  years  since  it  was  started— and  give  it  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education.  He  in  turn 
can  direct  it  to  some  of  the  poor  munici- 
palities that  he  has  been  cutting  down  in 
the  past  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  my  horn 
friend,  in  answer  to  this  vote,  that  the  admin- 
istration—before I  was  the  Minister,  I  think— 
was  greatly  influenced  going  into  the  whole 
question  of  civil  defence  as  a  result  of  some 
representations  made  by  a  person  whom  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  will  believe  has 
great  integrity. 

I  refer  to  hon.  Paul  Martin.  He  came 
up  here,  as  the  Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  in  the  St.  Laurent  administra- 
tion, and  made  very  strong  representation 
to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
We  had  some  faith  in  his  recommendations, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  went  into  this 
programme. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that,  because  his  recom- 
mendations were  the  basis  for  our  programme, 
that  the  hon.  member  will  not  be  too  critical 
of  how  we  started. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  tell 
you  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  hon. 
Paul  Martin.  But  I  would  say  that,  if  he 
brought  these  suggestions  to  this  government 
that  they  get  into  the  business  in  those  days 
in  the  way  he  suggested,  that  it  may  have 
been  very  fine  indeed.  But  today,  under  the 
present  set-up,  it  is  a  complete  waste  of 
money.  And  this  government,  as  can  be 
verified  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
has  not  any  money  to  throw  around.  A  great 
proportion  of  it  is  borrowed. 
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So  I  suggest  that  there  is  one  quite  large 
item  of  $300,000  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  be  very  pleased  to  put  back 
into  the  Treasury  account. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Now  he  is  beginning  to  talk. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  now,  he  agrees  with 
me.  This  is  a  mere  pittance  and,  in  the 
second  place,  everybody  in  the  province,  to 
my  knowledge,  except  the  hon.  Ministers, 
thinks  it  is  a  silly  idea,  too.  The  newspapers 
are  against  it,  we  as  individuals  are  against 
it,  and  most  assuredly  the  taxpayers  are 
against  it. 

So  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  please  with- 
draw this  amount  of  $300,000  and  give  it  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  where,  good- 
ness knows,  he  could  certainly  use  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  but  am  I  able  to  assume  from 
this  that  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting  that 
this  province  do  nothing  about  civil  defence? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting  that,  for  all 
this  government  would  be  able  to  do  with 
$300,000  and  if  there  is  no  plan  being  brought 
forth— I  mean  obviously  there  is  not  one 
presented  here,  so  there  is  none— that  we 
would  be  far  better  without  anything  than 
this  amount.  Therefore,  I  sugggest  that  the 
$300,000  would  help  out  some  of  the  muni- 
cipalities in  this  province,  education-wise,  who 
are  sadly  in  need  of  funds.  So  I  suggest  that 
this   item   be   voted    down. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  this  question  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
In  the  Throne  speech  it  said— "a  reorganiza- 
tion of  civil  defence  will  be  made."  Now, 
what  are  the  plans  of  the  department?  "A 
reorganization  of  civil  defence  will  be  made." 
That  is  pretty  definite  in  the  Throne  speech. 
Now,  what  has  the  hon.  Minister  to  say 
about  that?  What  is  the  reorganization? 
What  plans  are  afoot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  are  479  munici- 
palities who  are  being  organized  for  civil 
defence.  If  I  am  pressed,  I  will  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  warning  we  expect  to 
receive  in  the  event  of  enemy  action.  It  is 
going  to  be  extremely  short.  The  question 
of  evacuation,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  out 
of  the  question  with  the  result  that  rescue 
squads  will  have  to  be  called  in. 

My  knowledge  of  the  strategy  is  limited, 
but  at  least  it  is  practical,  and  we  never 
know  where  an  opponent  is  going  to  strike. 
Therefore  we  cannot  plan  evacuation  or 
anything  else.   As  a  result,  the  Prime  Minister 


of  this  country,  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  at 
a  conference  last  fall— the  Dominion-provin- 
cial conference  on  civil  defence— indicated 
that  the  army  would  take  over  the  question 
of  a  warning  and  evacuation  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  and  that  we  would  do  the 
best  we  could  to  co-operate  by  the  people  we 
could  train  having  regard  to  the  courses 
that  are  available  at  the  Arnprior  civil  defence 
college. 

There  are  70  applicants  or  vacancies  at 
each  civil  defence  course  at  the  Arnprior 
college.  The  mayors  and  reeves  of  the  differ- 
ent municipalities  of  this  province  are  going 
down  there  to  take  these  courses,  so  that 
they  may  advise  their  own  corporations  as 
to  what  the  programme  is. 

The  position  of  civil  defence  is  something 
like  a  person  who  will  not  give  to  a  hospital 
when  there  is  a  drive  on.  They  say,  "Let 
the  government  look  after  the  hospital,  let 
somebody  else  make  the  contributions."  But 
let  somebody  get  sick  in  that  house,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  call  on  the  hospital  for 
assistance.  And  I  am  telling  the  hon.  mem- 
ber now  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  read  the 
papers  and  use  his  common  sense. 

Mr.  Thomas:  They  are  looking  for  direc- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  am  telling  him  now  that 
the  man  whom  we  have  as  chairman  of  the 
emergency  measures  organization  for  this 
province  is  W.  J.  Scott.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  he  is  the  best  and  most  highly 
qualified  man  to  handle  this  situation.  The 
progress  that  he  has  made,  and  will  make,  in 
close  co-operation  with  his  assistant  Mr. 
Edgar  Beavis,  will  react  very  favourably  to 
the  credit  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  this  item,  I  think  the  hon.  members 
who  have  questioned  the  hon.  Minister  are 
very  sincere  about  this.  Mr.  Chairman, 
nobody  is  questioning  Mr.  Scott's  integrity 
at  all,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is  divert- 
ing from  the  essence  of  the  questioning. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  military  secret,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  right  to  get  up  and  say  it  is. 
But  it  is  no  secret,  and  I  think  that  he' 
has  an  obligation  to  tell  this  House  what  his 
plans  are,  and  thus  far  he  has  not  explained 
the  plans  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he 
wants  to  ask  me  the  question  as  to  what  the 
length  of  the  warning  is.  Now,  if  he  wants 
to    take    that    responsibility— our   plans    have 
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to   be  worked  out  on  the   basis   of  warning 
of  enemy  action. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  warning  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  All  right,  less  than  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  in  view  of 
that,  well,  suppose  there  was  to  be  such  a 
warning.  How  is  the  civil  defence  set-up 
going  to  come  into  operation?  On  20 
minutes'  notice,  how  many  men  could  the 
hon.  Minister  put  in  the  field  right  now,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  We  will  have  to  try  to 
get  the  warning  from  whatever  direction  they 
come  from  and  then  call  the  odds. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  this  is  the  most- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  hinges  upon  the  winds. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Naturally,  it  depends  on 
the  winds. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
this  question?  Will  the  hon.  Minister  give 
the  House  this  endorsation?  In  his  opinion, 
will  this  $300,000  which  is  about  to  be  voted 
be  well  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  minute.  Do  I  gather 
that  the  hon.  Minister  gives  the  House  his 
assurance  that  the  $300,000  is  necessary  and 
will  be  well  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  at  this  thing.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  what  plan  this  govern- 
ment has  in  civil  defence.  We  are  being 
asked  to  vote  $300,000,  and  undoubtedly  we 
will.  But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  can  tell  us  what  the  Ontario  civil 
defence  plans  are,  if  there  are  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  We  will  evacuate  our 
people  in  the  event  of  enemy  action. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  we  going  to  evacuate  the 
people  from  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  Bruce 
county,  as  was  suggested  a  year  ago?  Is  that 
the  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  not  want  to  take 
them  to  Bruce,  but  I  would  not  mind  taking 
them  to  Kingston. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  just  said  a 
moment  ago  that,  in  his  opinion,  evacuation 
was  impossible.     Now  he  says— 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Prior  to  any  bombing 
that  might  take  place. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Prior  to  any  bombing  that 
might  take  place.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  $300,000  would  be  sufficient  money 
to  take  the  people  out  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  but  I  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  train  people  to  learn  how  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  the 
hon.  Minister  honestly  feel  that  the  $300,000 
is  a  complete  waste  of  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do.  And  I  want  to 
go  on  record  in  this  House  as  saying  that  it 
is  completely  useless,  and  I  feel  that  amount 
of  money  could  be  used  to  better  advantage 
to  us,  the  peace-loving  people  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  advise— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  If  there  was  a  little  more 
peace  loving,  we  would  not  need  this  item. 

Mr.   Whicher:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  If  there  was  a  little  more 
peace  loving,  we  would  not  need  this  item. 

Mr.   Whicher:   We  are  peace  loving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  We  may  be. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  advise  us  what  plan  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  has,  to  function  under 
a  nuclear  attack? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  We  will  try  to  get  in 
medical  supplies,  food  and  water  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  but  where  is  the 
hon.  Minister  going  to  be?  Where  are  the 
other  hon.  Ministers  going  to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Me? 

Mr.  Whicher:   In  the  subway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  expect  to  be  right 
around  directing  operations. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  sincere  about  this.  If  we  have  a 
nuclear  attack,  an  attack  that  does  not  give 
20  minutes'  notice,  it  stands  to  elementary 
reason  that,  unless  you  here  had  planned 
to  direct  attack,  you  will  be  further  away 
than  Bruce.     You  will  be— 
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Mr.  Whicher:  You  may  be  up  in  Moosonee, 
in  North  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  sincere  about  this.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  whole  explanation  as  to  the  logic 
at  all.  If  there  is  to  be  a  nuclear  attack, 
we  must  have  some  plans  to  function. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  They  are 
very  secret,  John. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  may  be,  but  at 
least  the  hon.  Minister  should  so  advise  us. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  this.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
where  will  the  headquarters  of  this  govern- 
ment be,  with  this  $300,000?  Where  are 
the  headquarters  of  the  government  going  to 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  now,  the  hon. 
member  knows,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  we  cannot 
tell  him  that  until  we  know  where  the  target 
area  is. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  we  have  only  got  20 
minutes  to  make  up  our  minds— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  no,  no.  That  is 
a  ridiculous  question  and  the  hon.  member 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  not.  The  whole  idea  is 
ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  hon.  member  has 
said  that  before. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  could  not 
beat  his  way  through  a  wet  paper  bag,  as  far 
as  disaster  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Who,  me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried.     Vote  1403. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  no,  no,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Here  comes  the  moral- 
izer. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  and 
I  do  not  say  this  very  lightly,  that  I  think 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  snuffed  off. 
I  think  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
entitled  to  some  type  of  answer. 

Hon.  Mr;  Robarts:  Here  comes  the  moral- 
izer. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  being  a  demoralizer  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  inferred. 

An  hon.  member:  Moralizer. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  be  as  honest  as  I  know  how.  As  a 
member  of  this  Legislature,  I  admit,  as  a 
new  member,  perhaps  there  is  reason  for  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan  which  is  avail- 
able in  this  province  for  civil  defence.  We 
are  being  asked  to  spend  $300,000.  Now,  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  very  small  amount. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  should  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  this  situation,  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  practicable  plan  at  all.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  accept,  as  reasonable 
or  logical,  the  statement  or  the  inference  that 
all  is  well. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  will  be  just 
20  minutes'  warning  in  the  event  of  an 
atomic  attack,  and  the  people  of  this  province 
—in  spite  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  would 
have  us  believe— are  simply  not  informed  with 
respect  to  civil  defence.  We  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless. 

I  feel  that,  as  members  of  this  Legislature, 
we  cannot  pass  this  responsibility  on  to  any- 
body else.  It  belongs  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  and  it  belongs  to  all  of  us. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  good 
enough,  in  the  event  of  an  attack— and  we 
hope  that  one  does  not  come— for  us  to  pass 
this  on,  snuff  it  off,  or  treat  it  lightly.  If  an 
attack  comes,  the  responsibility  is  going  to 
rest  squarely  on  our  shoulders.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  brush  this  off  at  this 
time. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  do  anything  about  this,  other  than 
to  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to  take  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  this  situation.  And  I 
would  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to  do  something 
more  than  give  us  indirect  answers  when  we 
ask  serious  questions  which  affect  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  with  respect  to  civil  defence- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East. 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  on  vote  1403.  Are 
we  at  that  one? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  No,  vote  1402. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  say,  sir, 
with  respect  to  civil  defence,  that  I  would 
think  that  one  of  the  problems  of  keeping 
the  morale  of  civil  defence  workers  alive, 
concerns  the  fact  that  they  would  feel  a 
certain  futility  and  lack  of  direction.  I  think 
that  this  is  becoming  apparent  to  us  in  the 
questions  we  have  been  asking. 

But,  sir,  I  would  feel  that  there  are  areas 
in  which  they  could  be  trained  to  work  other 
than  coping  with  the  emergency  following  an 
air  attack. 

For  example,  one  area  could  be  flood  relief. 
I  wonder  how  much  training  is  given  in  civil 
defence  to  deal  effectively  with  such  other 
emergencies  as  this?  Could  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  to  me,  sir,  what  kind  of  training  they 
have  for  such  emergencies  as  flood  relief? 
Does  he  have  some  kind  of  mobile  units  to 
move  into  distress  areas  and  co-operate  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  so  forth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  Red  Cross,  the  St. 
John  ambulance  corps,  people  like  that,  have 
been  trained  in  connection  with  first  aid. 
We  have  to  work  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Health  and  have  an  accur- 
ate idea,  if  there  are  people  burned  or 
injured,  as  to  where  the  hospitals  are.  We 
have  to  have  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
for  properly  dispensing  food  and  other  neces- 
sities. We  have  stored,  in  different  parts  of 
this  province,  emergency  medical  kits.  And 
I  may  put  it  this  way,  that  we  have  to  have 
the  adequate  organizational  set-up  to  assist 
those  who  may  be  trapped  or  injured  in  an 
area  and  cannot  get  out.  No  matter  what 
the  department  may  be  that  is  concerned, 
we  will  have  to  give  assistance  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Following  on  this,  sir, 
assuming  that  we  had  such  a  situation  as 
Hurricane  Hazel,  is  there  some  co-ordinated 
plan  now  for  civil  defence  to  play  a  part 
in  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  where  is  the  key 
organization  for  this?  Also,  is  this  what  the 
hon.  Minister  is  paying  the  $300,000  for,  to 
assist  also  in  other  emergencies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  are  479  municipali- 
ties who  have  their  programmes,  or  who  are 
training  their  people. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  who  are  they  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  People  of  the  municipali- 
ties. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  what  are  they  sup- 
posed to  do? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Dovercourt 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  that  question.  I  mean,  how  and 
where  are  they  being  trained?  Do  they  go 
down  on  certain  nights  to  some  particular 
area  and  get  training  in  first  aid  and  other 
aspects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  the  hon.  Minister  feels 
quite  confident  that,  across  this  province,  he 
has  these  units  and  that,  in  case  of  an 
emergency— either  of  air  attack  or  in  the 
case  of  a  flood— that  these  people  are  on 
the  alert,  trained  and  ready  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  hon. 
Minister   been   made    aware    that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  civil  defence  and  say  this: 

In  my  connection  with  that  matter,  now 
going  back  over  a  dozen  years  or  more,  I 
would  say  that  the  whole  plan  was  unsatis- 
factory, unrealistic,  and  I  would  say  that  I 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend.  I  think,  and 
I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  here,  that 
civil  defence  is  a  matter  of  either  high 
importance  or  no   importance. 

Some  hon.   members:    Hear,   hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  having  won  that 
approval  from  the  Opposition,  may  I  say  that 
I  think  that  most  of  the  realistic  part  of  civil 
defence  was  the  attitude  that  obtained  in 
Ottawa  at  the  time  of  the  Graham  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  at 
Ottawa  was  this,  I  am  talking  impartially 
about  Ottawa,  but  refer  mainly  to  those  22 
years  of  Liberal  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  conception  of  civil  defence  was  that  it 
was  entirely  a  civilian  matter.  Now,  I  agree 
with  that  in  total.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
these  days  civilian  populations  are  in  the 
front  line.  The  people  in  the  front  line 
nowadays,  are  actually  the  people  who  are 
living  in  the  large  centres  of  population  in 
the    strategic   places. 

Now,  if  they  are  in  the  front  line,  then  it 
becomes  a  military  matter,  one  in  which  the 
military  ought  to  and  must  assume  control. 
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Now,  I  would  set  this  out.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  there  was  trouble  in  this  area. 
We  cannot  take  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
civilians  and  stick  red  bands  on  their  arms, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  expect  them  to 
do  anything.    They  cannot  do  it. 

So  I  would  think  it  has  to  be  a  military 
matter.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
for  the  Canadian  army  to  do  is  to  assume 
that  part  of  defence,  because  again  the  man 
and  woman  living  on  some  side  street  are 
in  the  front  line  in  this  thing.  I  think  that 
is  the  conception  we  must  have. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  this,  in  relation 
to  General  Graham's  report,  although  I  am 
not  sure  if  it  has  been  published.  Whether 
it  has  or  not  is  not  our  business.  But  in 
any  event,  there  is  the  conception  now,  that 
the  military  must  assume  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  direction  of  civilian  defence  and 
emergency    assistance. 

Now,  we  are  working  things  out  with  the 
military  authorities.  Mr.  Scott,  the  fire 
marshal  is  here,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  has  said.  He  is 
a  very  able  and  very  knowledgeable  man  and 
will  head  up  that  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  that  I  think  that  in  this  area, 
here  in  any  event,  things  are  very  rapidly 
emerging  into  a  common-sense  plan.  I  expect 
to  meet,  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
the  fire  marshal,  some  of  the  military  authori- 
ties from  this  area,  and  others. 

We  now  are  reaching  the  point  where  we 
will  actually  go  places.  I  think  it  was  futile 
to  think  that  we  could  ever  get  any- 
where without  the  practical  co-operation  of 
the  military  authorities  in  this  matter.  If 
we  run  into  difficulties,  of  course,  it  would 
become  very  largely  a  matter  that  would 
amount  to  martial  law.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  escaped.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
do  it  any  other  way. 

Now,  after  15  years,  perhaps,  of  complete 
buck-passing  in  the  matter  and  side-stepping 
the  issue,  I  think  that  we  are  coming  down 
to  a  practical  basis  upon  which  things  can 
be  developed. 

I  would  say  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  enough  money  in  this  estimate,  I 
think  myself  from  a  standpoint  of  real 
emergency,  that  that  is  very  doubtful.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  money  we  do  have  is 
matched  by  federal  contributions  and,  of 
course,  they  are  matched  by  municipal  effort. 
Also  behind   these,   of  course,  we   have   the 


great   appropriations   being   made   in   Ottawa 
in  connection  with  things  military. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  add  up  the 
military  effort,  complemented  by  that  of  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities,  I  would 
think  this:  While  I  would  be  the  last  to 
say  that  the  situation  is  satisfactory,  I  think 
that  it  is  at  last  getting  on  the  rails. 

Now,  that  is  my  judgment  on  it.  I  have 
urged,  as  my  hon.  colleagues  have  urged, 
and  I  so  stated  in  this  House  a  few  years 
ago,  that  until  we  got  the  co-operation  and 
the  direction  of  the  military  people  it  would 
not  be  successful.  I  am  more  optimistic  now. 
I  think  that  it  will  be  successful,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  House,  that  anything  that  we  do 
in  this  matter  really,  in  essence,  must  be 
founded  on  voluntary  effort. 

Now,  one  of  the  difficulties,  of  course,  at 
the  present  time,  is  to  get  the  enthusiastic 
effort  from  our  ordinary  citizens  in  this 
province,  because  there  is  a  psychological 
factor  behind  these  things,  as  perhaps  hon. 
members  know. 

They  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
elsewhere,  the  attitude  that,  if  they  start 
throwing  around  atomic  bombs,  well  it  is 
all  over  anyway.  Hon.  members  have  to 
remember  there  is  that  attitude  there. 

I  think  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  con- 
ception that  we  could  evacuate  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  for  instance,  and  direct  the  popula- 
tion into  Haliburton  county  and  into  Bruce 
county  and  other  places.  I  would  say  that  is 
completely  unrealistic.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
because  the  matter  of  supplying  and  providing 
for  one-quarter  of  Ontario's  population, 
pushed  off  into  summer  resorts  at,  say,  this 
time  of  year,  would  be  completely  unrealistic. 

Again,  I  think  that  perhaps  the  present 
conception  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  keeping 
the  populace  where  they  are  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

So,  beyond  expressing  my  viewpoint  that 
I  think  progress  is  finally  being  made  in 
this,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  that  what 
has  been  done  and  accomplished  today  is 
satisfactory.  We  have  a  very  long  way  to  go, 
if  we  are  going  to  meet  in  Canada,  and  we 
are  going  to  meet  in  Ontario,  the  problems 
of  proper  civil  defence. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1403. 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  have- 
Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  where  has  he  been  all 
night? 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  I  must  say  there  is  a  lot  of 
good  common  sense  in  it.  I  think  that  we 
on  this  side  are  a  good  deal  more  satisfied 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  than  we 
were  heretofore. 

But  I  would  ask  him  this:  How  will  this 
money  be  spent  and  where?  Is  he  going 
to  specify  salaries  of  given  officials  in  various 
communities  in  the  province,  or  is  this  a 
figure  that  is  purely  non-specific  in  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  All  expenses  are  paid 
on  the  basis  of  federal  government  75  per 
cent.,  province  15  per  cent.,  and  municipalities 
10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  realize  that.  But  is 
the  hon.  Minister  going  to  pay  this  in  relation 
to  salaries  or  specific  expenses?  How  did  he 
arrive  at  this  sum  of  $300,000?  How  did  he 
come  to  conclude  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
$300,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  is  one  paid  official 
per  corporation,  and  the  rest  are  volunteers. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  how  many  corpora- 
tions are  there  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  find  that  out  for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  tell  him 
in  the  morning.  I  am  told  between  80  and 
90.     That  is  only  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
paying  what,  one-quarter  of  the  80  or  90 
salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  what  about  rent? 
Does  he  make  any  contribution  towards  rent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  medical 
supplies  and  the  like? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Medical  supplies  are  all 
provided  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  their  anything  included 
in  this  estimate  for  an  overall  director?  What 
about  Mr.  Scott? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  He  is  paid  an  honorarium. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  the  $300,000  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  salaries  of  these  80 
or  90  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  that  is  the  extent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  no.     It  is  all  shown 
in  vote  1402.     The  breakdown- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  agree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but— 

Mr.  Chairman:   Carried. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  have  some  explanation. 
Firstly,  this  is  $93,000  less  than  last  year. 
Now,  why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Because  the  federal  vote 
is  3  times  what  it  was  last  year.  The  federal 
authorities  take  over  3  times  the  financial 
responsibilities  they  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Three  times,  one  would 
expect  that  we  would  reduce  this  by  3  times 
then,  if  they  are  paying  3  times  as  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so,  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  the  way  Parkin- 
son's law  works. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  no,  in  vote  1402 
we  had  this,  municipal  projects  $185,000. 
What  is  that  all  about,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Local  organizations. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  where  the  80  or 
90  persons'  salaries  are  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
just  another  word  on  this.  I  would  commend, 
frankly,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  what  he 
had  to  say  about  civil  defence.  I  think  this 
is  the  frankest  statement  that  we  have  had 
in  a  long,  long  time. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  further  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said,  as  I  understood  his  remarks, 
is  that,  although  substantially  the  military  is 
supposed  to  do  this,  somewhere  along  the 
line  perhaps  there  is  a  role  for  civilians.  The 
frustrating  thing  has  been  that  good,  devoted, 
community-minded  people  are  taking  training 
in  first  aid,  and  are  getting  uniforms  and  so 
on.  But  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  They  are  told  they  are  part 
of  a  civil  defence  organization,  but  nobody 
knows  how  it  is  going  to  function. 

If  there  is  to  be  civilian  participation,  and 
perhaps  it  is  worthwhile,  perhaps  when  this 
report  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  mention- 
ing  is   made   public,   then   there   will  be   a 
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clearer  indication  of  where  we  are  going. 
However,  if  there  is  to  be  civilian  participa- 
tion, surely  those  civilians  who  are  going  to 
participate  should  be  let  in  on  the  secret 
of  how  the  overall  set-up  will  function.  If 
there  is  any  value  at  all  in  the  civilian  role 
in  civil  defence,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
one on  the  government  benches  can  tell  us 
what  the  plan  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  can  only  tell  the  hon. 
member  what  I  have  said  before,  and  that 
is  this,  we  are  training  people,  firstly,  for 
volunteer  fire  fighters;  secondly,  voluntary 
police.  We  are  training  doctors  and  registered 
nurses  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
atomic,  biological  and  chemical  warfare.  We 
are  training  dentists.  We  are  training  the 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  St.  John 
ambulance  corps  in  connection  with  how  to 
treat  burns,  and  give  intravenous  injections 
in  the  case  of  very  bad  burns,  from  the 
medical  supplies  that  have  been  stored  and 
will  be  made  available.  That  is  the  best 
picture  of  the  programme  I  can  give  the  hon. 
members. 

Mr.    Troy:    Mr.    Chairman,    the    mayor    of 
North    Bay   had   the    second   project    of   the 
speech.      Is   this   included   in   the   municipal 
projects?     Did  I  understand  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister    to    say   that,    in    General    Graham's 
report- 
Mr.  Cowling:  Is  it  vote  1403  yet? 
Mr.  Chairman:  No,  vote  1402. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  General  Graham's  report 
is  not  in  our  hands,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
made  public  from  Ottawa  that  this  is  no 
longer  a  matter  that  is  divorced  from  the 
military.  I  think  myself  that  is  the  greatest 
step  towards  something  practical  that  I  know 
of. 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  discus- 
sions with  our  people  in  relationship  to  the 
use  of  certain  types  of  equipment,  such  as 
bulldozers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
federal  government  is  giving  certain  equip- 
ment to  the  military  people  here,  and  it  will 
be  used  for  training  purposes.  That,  in  itself, 
would  make  it  possible,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  for  similar  equipment  belonging  to 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  belonging 
to  the  municipalities  and  construction  firms 
to  be  available  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  it  is  along  those  lines  that  the  civil 
defence    section    is    working    at    the    present 


time.  As  I  say,  for  the  first  time,  there  are 
indications  that  this  programme,  which  never 
has  been  on  the  rails,  is  getting  onto  the  rails. 

Mr.   Thompson:    Mr.    Chairman,    I   have   a 
question  about  the  role  of  this  province- 
Mr.    Cowling:    I    am    going    to    answer    a 
previous   question  by  the   hon.   member   for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  on? 

Mr.  Cowling:  On  vote  1403. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  we  are  not  through. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  vote  1402  carried. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  You  may  have  called  the  vote,  I  do 
not  know,  I  certainly  did  not  hear.  But  I 
say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  is 
very  sincere  about  this  matter.  We  are  not 
trying  to  be  facetious  about  this  particular 
vote  at  all. 

Mr.    K.    Bryden    (Woodbine):     Well,    Mr. 

Chairman,    we    have   been    going    around   in 

circles- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  ask  about  the  role  of 
civil  defence  because  of  the  grim  reality  of 
the  nuclear  war.  I  would  like  hon.  members 
to  know  I  am  just  trying  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  co-ordination  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  province  with 
respect  to  planning.  We  know  that,  if  there 
was  a  nuclear  attack,  the  bombs  would  be 
dropped  in  certain  key  centres. 

And  I  ask  this  in  all  sincerity,  that,  assum- 
ing that  a  bomb  was  dropped,  for  example, 
in  Canada's  capital  in  Ottawa,  what  would  be 
the  role  of  Ontario  then?  I  mean,  if  there 
were  such  an  emergency  situation,  what 
would  be  the  situation  regarding  this  Legis- 
lature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Of  course,  there  would 
be  an  emergency.  I  would  not  want  the 
emergency  to  be  a  national  disaster  by  having 
anything  happen  to  the  federal  government. 
However,  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  this,  in 
all  seriousness,  that  there  are  complete 
arrangements  made  for  an  overall  evacuation 
of  the  Ottawa  area  in  the  event  of  the 
emergency  the  hon.  member  suggests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  have  to  fend 
for  ourselves  around  here,  the  Opposition 
would  have  to  take  over. 

Vote  1402  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1403: 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1403, 
I  want,  first  of  all,  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  on  his  work  with  conservation 
authorities.  I  understand  we  now  have  27 
conservation  authorities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  that  is  a  great  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Now,  one  of  the  hon.  members  asked  about 
what  we  would  be  doing  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  if  we  have  another  Hurricane  Hazel. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  something  I 
am  very  familiar  with,  because  I  had  occasion 
to  work  when  we  had  Hurricane  Hazel 
before.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find 
out  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
region  conservation  authority  what  steps  they 
would  take  in  case  of  another  Hurricane 
Hazel. 

Now,  they  have  a  flood  control  committee 
working  around  the  clock,  they  are  taking 
measurements  of  the  water  by  the  inch— by 
the  inch  regularly— and  in  this  Metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto  they  know  just  exactly  what 
is  happening  up  along  the  river  valleys.  They 
have  organized  the  various  municipalities 
concerned,  in  their  councils,  in  a  way  that 
they  are  ready  for  any  emergency  in  the 
event  that  we  should  have  the  same  thing  as 
Hurricane  Hazel. 

I  think,  by  what  I  am  able  to  find  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that,  as  far  as  the  conservation  authority  is 
concerned  in  this  area,  they  are  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had 
correspondence  from  the  Niagara  peninsula 
conservation  authority  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  I  know  that  they  have  been  plan- 
ning to  do  a  good  job  in  that  area.  I  visited 
one  of  the  spots  that  they  were  highly  inter- 
ested in.  It  was  Long  Beach  Park.  I  know 
that  they  were  attempting  to  acquire  the 
property,  and  I  lost  track  of  just  how  much 
progress  they  were  making.  But  I  picked  up 
a  clipping  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  dated 
March  21,  and  I  will  quote  from  it: 

The  chairman  of  the  Niagara  peninsula 
conservation  authority  warned  yesterday  the 
authority  may  lose  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  142-acre  public  playground  in  the 
Lake  Erie  lakeshore,  between  Dunnville 
and  Port  Colborne,  if  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's approval  of  the  project  is  not 
received  within  the  next  week. 

Francis  Goldring  of  St.  Catharines  said 


the    authority's    option    on    the    property  > 
extended  once  already,  expires  March  31. 

Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  if  they 
have  had  approval,  and  if  they  have  exercised 
their  option  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  It  is  paid. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  They  have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  raise  the 
question  of  the  Niagara  fruit  lands.  Even 
though  it  is  one  that  has  been  raised  in  this 
House  in  previous  years,  the  Liberal  group 
did  not  seem  to  support  it  with  any  enthusi- 
asm. 

In  fact,  we  had  strong  opposition  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North.  He  felt  that 
the  peach-growing  should  be  left  to  Essex 
county  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  some 
interest— and  I  know  there  is  some  interest- 
in  this  problem  by  the  federal  Liberal  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Houck). 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  have  not  had  a  caucus 
on  it  yet. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  But  I  do  feel  that  the  question 
has  been  brushed  off  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  argument 
for  preservation  of  the  Niagara  fruit  lands 
is  just  about  as  sound  as  it  can  be.  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  people  now  who  are  opposing 
it  are  the  land  speculators,  realtors,  and  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
please  tell  us  how  he  would  indemnify  the 
farmers?  He  cannot  turn  away  that  sort  of 
land  unless— 

Mr.  Gisborn:  When  I  raised  this  in  the 
House  in  1957  and  again  in  1958,  I  was 
faced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  with  the  accusa- 
tions that  we  were  going  to  seize  the  prop- 
erties, that  it  was  undemocratic,  and  all  this 
bosh. 

In  most  cases,  when  there  is  a  project  of 
public  importance,  this  government  waits  for 
a  welling  of  public  opinion,  and  then  it  starts 
to  do  something  about  it.  Well,  I  suggest 
that  we  have  that  strong  welling  of  public 
opinion  right  now  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
The  experts  in  conservation  and  land  control 
are  definitely   in  favour  of  doing  something 
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to  preserve  those  lands.  The  municipal  coun- 
cillors in  that  area  are  now  concerned.  The 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  is  in  sup- 
port of  preservation,  the  federal  government 
and  members  in  that  area,  and  the  farmers 
now  feel  that  something  should  be  done. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  stop  playing  "political 
footsey"  with  the  speculators  and  realtors  in 
this  situation.  The  evidence  is  documented 
and  there  is  access— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend  to  stop  talking  such  rubbish.  What 
does  he  propose? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister not  sit  down  and  let  another  hon. 
member  talk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East  propose  to  do  with 
the  farmers?  Are  we  supposed  to  indemnify 
them?  Let  us  get  down  to  common  sense. 
Let  us  hear  his  plan.  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  bunch  of  rubbish  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  usually 
happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Stop  talking  a  lot  of 
nonsense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  nothing  to  say,  he  should  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
got  a  thought  in  his  head  except  to  stir  up 
trouble.  He  has  not  any  idea  as  to  what  to 
do  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  —would  answer  the  question 
I  posed  in  1957,  if  they  would  reveal  the 
part  of  the  1956  Kruger  report  that  was 
omitted  from  the  report  as  to  recommenda- 
tions, we  might  have  some  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  seems 
to  know  so  much  about  it,  what  about  it? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  They  were  along  the  lines  of 
tax  exemptions  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  think  of  the  Kruger  report  recom- 
mendations? 


Mr.  Ghairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  getting  no  answer 
on  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  just  like  to  quote 
from  one  article  of  a  series  written  by  Stanley 
Westall  from  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  the  hon.  member  has 
to  say  for  it.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
He  has  not  a  thought  in  his  head.  It  is  just  as 
vacant  as  a  drum. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  When  a  subdivision  invades 
a  rural  area,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
it  is  followed,  in  time,  with  demands  from 
the  urbanites  for  such  luxuries  as  sewers, 
piped  water,  paved  roads,  larger  schools, 
parks,  increased  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  regular  garbage  collection. 

Larger  municipal  bureaucracies  are  needed 
to  administer  the  increased  services.  Com- 
mercial interests  expand  to  handle  larger 
population  centres,  and  eventually— to  pay 
the  increased  cost  of  living— the  growing  town 
must  swallow  more  land  for  industry  to  gain 
increased    assessments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  is  a  vicious  spiral,  and  the 
farmer  is  powerless  to  resist  where  conditions 
are  created  whereby  the  first  farmer  is  forced 
to  sell,  then  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  men 
who  farm  the  rich  acres  of  Grimsby  and 
Queenston,  the  finest  strip  of  fruit  land 
east  of  the  Rockies,  are  not  land  speculators. 
Given  reasonable  conditions,  such  as  the 
recent  federal  decision  to  protect  tender  fruit 
markets  from  the  early  United  States  com- 
petition, the  vast  majority  would  prefer  to 
remain  farmers. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  why  these 
farmers  should  stay  in  business.  The  total 
population  from  the  6  counties,  from  Ontario 
across  to  Lincoln,  will  soar  to  4,876,000  by 
1976.  This  will  mean  a  remarkable  market 
for  those  Niagara  farmers  who  can  afford  to 
wait. 

Now,  just  to  give  the  hon.  members  the 
feeling  of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agricul- 
ture, I  will  say  that  the  Ontario  federation 
of  agriculture  supports  the  development  of  a 
land  use  programme  designed  to  preserve  fine 
soil.  But  it  feels  that  the  onus  should  not 
rest  solely  on  the  farmer-occupier.  The 
federation's  suggestion  is  that  the  land  should 
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be  purchased  at  the  going  market  rate  for 
housing,  industrial,  or  public  utility  use— 
whichever  might  apply— and  then  be  leased 
back   to   "competent  farm   operations." 

The  cost  would  be  high,  but  if  this 
system  had  to  be  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  a  development  plan,  would  it  be  too 
much  to  pay?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
if  this  chance  is  lost,  not  all  the  resources 
of  the  Ontario  government  would  be  enough 
to  buy  back  the  garden  of  Niagara. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  if  something 
is  not  done  and  done  quickly,  the  farmer  is 
going  to  suffer  as  well  as  everybody  else. 

Vote  1403  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1404: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1404, 
relating  to  the  housing  branch,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  statement  made  in  the  budget 
statement  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  on 
page  21.    The  statement  is: 

By  the  end  of  1959,  the  federal-provincial 

partnership  had  completed,  or  had  received 

approval,  to  proceed  with  59  rental  housing 

schemes   in   36   municipalities. 

Now  that,  I  take  it,  covers  the  history  of 
the  federal-provincial-municipal  partnership 
from  its  inception  to  the  end  of  1959.  I 
would  like  a  get  a  little  more  current  figures 
and  in  a  little  more  detail.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  two  questions. 

How  many  rental  housing  units  were  com- 
pleted under  the  federal-provincial-munici- 
pal partnership  in  the  fiscal  year  just  con- 
cluded? It  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
hon.  Minister  to  give  me  an  exact  figure  on 
that,  but  I  would  like  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  number  completed  in  the  fiscal  year 
just   concluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  There  were  4,673  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  how  many  municipalities, 
if  I  may  ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  think  34  or  36. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  what  was  the  basis  of 
administration  of  these  units?  Was  it  a 
matter  that  the  federal-provincial-municipal 
partnership  assembled  the  land,  and  then 
sold  it  to  a  private  developer,  or  did  the 
partnership  actually  undertake  the  work,  and 
are  they  now  administering  the  housing 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  federal-provincial 
projects,  sir,  are  administered  by  a  housing 
authority  which  does  not  get  paid. 


Mr.  Bryden:  In  the  particular  municipalities 
concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  how  many  rental  units 
is  it  anticipated  will  be  completed  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
to  which  these  estimates  relate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  and  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member 
why.  It  is  because  the  application  has  to 
come  from  the  municipality,  and  as  they  come 
in  they  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
And  I  cannot  prophesy  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  this  fiscal  year,  except  to  say 
that,  as  the  applications  come  in,  they  will 
be  very  thoroughly  looked  at. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon.. 
Minister  tell  us  if  he  has  any  plans  for  the 
use  of  any  of  the  substantial  acreage  of 
partnership-owned  land  now  within  the 
Metropolitan  area?  Are  those  lands  going  to 
be  used  during  the  current  year  in  any 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  going  to  be  used  in  the  current  year.  But 
they  are  going  to  be  made  available  to  the 
land  assembly  project.  The  latest  one,  I  think, 
is  the  Stapleton  Farm  area.  They  are  all  going 
to  be  used  for  land  assembly  projects.  I  think 
that  answers  the  hon.   member's  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  land  has  been 
assembled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  know,  but  the  services 
are  not  there. 

Mr.  Singer,  Well,  is  the  government  doing 
anything  about  encouraging  the  coming  of 
services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  put  it  this  way* 
It  all  resolves  itself  into  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  I  think  they  are  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  their  own  problems  of 
servicing  these  areas,  having  regard  to  their 
budget  and  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  And 
when  the  services  are  available,  these  lands 
will  be  developed. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  surely,  sir,  the  hon. 
Minister  must  be  aware  that,  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1960,  the  building  figures  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  are  one-third  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago,  that  there  is  very 
substantial  unemployment  in  the  building 
industry,  that  there  are  many  thousand 
vacant  homes  in  the  $17,000  category,  and 
that  good  use  could  be  made  of  these  acres 
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now  to  produce  homes  for  people  of  average 
income.  Are  there  any  plans  along  these 
lines? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  heard  my  question,  he  was  talking 
to  one  of  his  assistants,  perhaps  I  should 
repeat   it. 

I  said,  surely  the  hon.  Minister  must  know 
that,  in  the  first  two  months  of  1960,  build- 
ing is  off,  it  is  a  third  of  what  it  was  last 
year.  He  must  know  that  there  is  substantial 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades,  that 
there  are  in  the  suburbs  thousands  of  vacant 
homes  in  the  $17,000  class. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:   Thousands,   eh? 

Mr.  Singer:  Thousands,  yes.  There  are 
over  2,000  in  the  township  of  North  York  and 
equivalent  numbers  in  Etobicoke  and  Scar- 
borough, in  case  my  hon.  friend  is  particularly 
interested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  says  he  knows— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  make  it  my  business  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  this  area. 

Now,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  should  have  some  measures  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployment,  to  take  care  of 
the  sag  in  the  economy  produced  by  this, 
and  to  provide  homes  for  people  of  average 
income.  Can  he  tell  us  of  any  plans  that 
he  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  services  have  been 
completed  in  two  areas,  one  is  Thistletown 
and  the  other  is  Scarlett  Road.  The  type  of 
housing,  whether  it  should  be  semi-detached 
or  high-rising  apartments,  is  a  question 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  determined 
by  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor- 
poration, the  agent  of  the  federal  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  As  they  pay  75  per  cent,  of 
the  programme,  we  do  not  have  the  blue- 
print as  to  what  they  are  going  to  come  up 
with. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  this 
government  do  something  to  start  providing 
housing  for  people  earning  $75  a  week? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  hon.  Minister  launched  a 
below-the-belt  attack  upon  F.  A.  Brewin, 
QC,  for  his  successful  efforts  in  protecting  the 
farmers  who  had  been  expropriated  in  the 
Malvern  area.  However,  having  cleared  away 
what  he  described  as  a  road  block,  namely, 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brewin  in  protecting  these 
people,  he  said  that  the  department  was  now 
in  the  position  to  move.  In  the  next  year, 
he  said,  they  would  be  doing  something. 


What  has  happened  in  the  succeeding  24 
to  30  months  since  the  hon.  Minister  made 
that  very  optimistic  statement?  How  many 
houses  have  been  built  in  the  Malvern 
development  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  None,  because  the  Metro- 
politan authority  has  not  put  in  the  services. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  said  that  he  was  going  to 
proceed  when  he  cleared  away  Mr.  Brewin 
two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  that  was  just  one 
of  the  two  road  blocks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nothing  has  happened? 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  expect  any  homes  to  be  built 
in  this  area  that  the  government  expropriated, 
or  started  to  expropriate,  in  1953  or  1954? 
Does  he  expect  to  build  any  homes  in  the 
next   year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  when  the  services 
are  in  we  will  give  the  matter  our  thought 
as  to  the  type  of  housing  to  go  into  that 
area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
expect  that  the  services  will  be  put  in  during 
the  coming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  not  say  "expect." 
I  hope. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  he  mean  he  is  not 
quite  as  optimistic  as  he  was  two  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  spend  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  land  should  not 
have  been  expropriated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  expro- 
priated it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  they  expropriate  it 
without  any  promise,  without  any  assurance, 
that  the  Metropolitan  authority  would  co- 
operate? Or  was  this  a  one-man  arbitrary 
decision  that  did  not  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  municipalities  involved?  I  mean  there 
is  just  no  reply  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
misconceived  project  from  the  outset. 

What  are  they  doing?  Are  they  just  going 
to  sit  on  these  1,700— or  roughly  1,700  acres— 
for  another  10  years?  What  is  happening 
in   the    1,700    acres,    Mr.    Chairman?      Is   it 
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being    farmed?      Is    it    growing    weeds,    or 
what? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Carried. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  carried.  I 
want  to  find  out  about  this  failure  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  suppose  they  will  be  in 
a  rough  state  waiting  for  the  plans  to  come 
up  as  to  what  we  can  construct  in  the  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean  that  the  land  which  the  government 
expropriated  in  1953,  and  is  paid  for,  has 
been  lying  idle  now  for  7  years? 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  they  had  no  plans  in 
mind  when  they  expropriated  it. 

Hon.  Mr.   Nickle:   Oh  yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  classic  example 
of  bungling  if  I  ever  heard  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  have  such  an  important  item 
as  housing  carried  in  this  short  spell.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  about 
it.  I  think  this  is  a  subject  worth  further 
consideration  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  it. 

I  would  submit,  as  has  been  submitted  so 
many  times— and  the  point  is  still  valid— that 
there  is  no  realistic  approach  at  any  level  in 
this  country  to  the  problem  of  low-rental 
housing.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  that 
this  is  one  of  these  subjects  on  which  the 
buck  gets  passed  from  one  level  of  govern- 
ment to  another,  with  nobody  apparently 
taking  any  serious  responsibility. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  there  were 
4,600  rental  units  completed  in  the  province 
in  the  last  year,  which  I  imagine  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  previous  record  in  this  prov- 
ince, but  certainly  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through,  again,  all 
the  figures  that  have  been  produced,  time 
after  time,  as  to  the  need  for  low-rental 
housing.  But,  to  review  them  briefly,  it 
certainly  is  generally  accepted  that,  for  most 
income  groups,  20-25  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
income  is  all  that  they  can  afford  for  housing 
accommodation. 

We  have  no  up-to-date  figures  on  family 
income.  But  on  any  basis  at  all,  I  would 
suggest  that  at  least  half  of  the  families  of 
this  province,  at  least  half— I  will  not  take 
time  to  try  to  justify  my  figures— cannot 
afford  to  purchase,  or  rent,  the  vast  majority 


of  the  housing  units  that  are  being  built  in 
this  province. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  his  budget 
statement,  said  that  there  were  roughly 
55,000  housing  units  built  in  the  province  in 
1959,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  were 
actually  beyond  the  reach  of  50  per  cent.,  at 
least,  of  the  people  who  need  housing. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  time 
that  we  faced  up  to  this  problem,  and  took 
some  real  action.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
government  to  say  that  this  depends  on  the 
municipalities  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  able 
to  afford  what  they  have  to  put  up  under 
the  present  joint  arrangement;  or  that  it 
depends  on  some  other  government.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  time  this  government  itself 
took  some  initiative  and  gave  some  leader- 
ship in  tackling  this  problem  in  a  realistic 
way. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  appear,  from  devel- 
opments, in  the  Toronto  area  that  the 
tendency  is  in  the  exact  opposite  direction. 

For  example,  steps  were  taken  to  assemble 
land  for  a  housing  project  in  Moss  Park.  At 
the  time  that  development  was  mooted,  steps 
were  taken  to  assemble  land  on  a  joint  basis. 
Everyone,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  going  to  be  another 
low-rental  housing  project  of  the  Regent  Park 
variety,  which  is  certainly  a  project  well 
worth  imitating,  and  one  that  should  be 
extended  very  widely  in  this  city. 

In  Moss  Park  there  was  to  be,  we  under- 
stood, a  modest  extension  of  the  Regent  Park 
principle  in  an  area  where  it  certainly  was 
greatly  needed.  But  now  this  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  completely  up  in  the  air.  Hon. 
David  Walker,  with  the  typical  doctrinaire 
free-enterprise  approach  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa,  moved  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  the  hon.  member 
not  wish  he  was  him? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —moved  in  and  proposed  that 
the  whole  thing  be  subverted  from  its  original 
purpose  into  a  private-enterprise  project, 
which  would  no  longer  provide  low-rental 
housing  on  the  Regent  Park  basis  but  would 
become  available  as  a  source  of  profit  for 
investors,  mainly  foreign  investors. 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  the  very 
inadequate  project  we  now  have  in  this  area. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  happening  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  this  doctrinaire  free-enterprise 
government  that  cannot  see  the  need  to  meet 
human  needs,  but  can  see  a  project  only  as 
a  means  whereby  somebody  can  make  a 
profit. 
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I  do  not  know  if  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, which  has  the  money  invested  in  this 
project,  has  taken  any  position  on  the  clear 
and  obvious  efforts  of  the  federal  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Walker)  to  subvert  the 
original,  and  very  necessary,  purpose  of  this 
project  to  turn  it  over  to  private  investors. 
The  suggestion  has  even  been  made  that 
we  will  discourage  foreign  investment  if  we 
go  ahead  with  public  enterprises  of  this  kind. 
Yet  the  very  countries  from  which  the  invest- 
ment money  is  likely  to  come— if  it  is  a  private 
scheme— are  countries  that  have  left  us  a 
generation  behind  on  low-rental  housing  proj- 
ects. 

The    government   apparently   has   no   real 
programme  on  rental  housing,  which  is  the 
essential  and  fundamental  need- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  notice  we  have  a  buffoon 
on  the  other  side.     It  is  a  great  pity  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  means  we  have 
one  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  attitude  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  takes  to  this  essential 
matter,  I  may  say  a  matter  to  which  very 
great  consideration  might  be  given  in  sections 
of  his  own  riding. 

Apparently,  however,  he  has  no  interest 
in  housing  problems.  He  considers  the 
problems  of  housing  the  low  and  moderate 
income  groups  of  this  community  to  be 
matter  for  levity  and  buffoonery.  If  that  is 
his  position,  he  is  entitled  to  it,  but  I  submit 
it  is  an  entirely  serious  matter,  and  one  that 
neither  this  government  nor  the  government 
at  Ottawa,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  has  ever 
faced  up   to. 

I  submit  we  should  now  have  some  new 
direction  in  policy.  But,  unfortunately,  no 
such  thing  is  indicated  in  the  estimates  that 
are  before  us  here  tonight. 

Vote  1404  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1405: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  in  regard  to  Ontario  House 
in  London.  I  believe  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  $220,000  to  operate  this  year. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  enlighten  me  as  to 
how  many  industries  were  brought  out  by  this 
Ontario  House  this  year,  and  also  what  other 
duties  are  carried  on  by  Ontario  House  in 
London,  or  if  there  are  any  other  duties 
carried  out? 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  last  speech  does  not 
leave  any  room  for  question.  The  duties  of 
Ontario  House  are  manifold. 

The  first  approach  I  shall  take  is  that  of 
the  case  in  general.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  his 
assistant  director  of  industry,  Mr.  Stapleford, 
meet  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe  with  a  view  to  telling  them  the 
Ontario  story.  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
talking  politics,  but  the  hon.  member  asked 
me  a  fair  question  and  I  hope  he  will  give 
me  credit  for  trying  to  give  him  a  straight- 
forward   answer. 

We  try  to  say  to  the  people  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  Ontario 
is  the  workshop  of  the  Canadian  nation.  We 
tell  them  that,  in  this  country,  we  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  power,  whether  it  be  oil, 
natural  gas,  or  hydro  energy.  We  paint  the 
picture  of  the  seaway. 

It  takes  time,  sir,  to  send  these  people 
to  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  brought  those  two 
people  over  here  last  year  to  have  them  visit 
the  large  and  small  municipalities  in  this 
province,  and  go  back,  sir,  with  up-to-date 
information  that  they  can  give. 

Now,  things  in  England,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  in  relation  to  the  pound, 
are  rather  better  than  they  have  been  in  a 
great  many  years.  The  British  people— I  think 
it  is  fair  to  put  it  this  way— are  rather  con- 
tented financially  speaking  with  their  lot 
in  life.  They  are  content  to  keep  their  heels 
in  front  of  their  own  hearths. 

The  people  in  some  manufacturing  centres 
in  Europe  tend  to  feel— they  hope— that  they 
can  bring  their  goods  over  here,  pay  the  lake 
freight,  and  deliver  them  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  manufactured  here. 

If  we  have  knowledgeable  people  calling  on 
them  explaining  the  true  situation,  it  will 
become  apparent  to  those  manufacturers  that 
this  province  has  something  to  offer.  Then, 
when  people  want  to  have  what  I  would  call 
a  policy  of  diversification  of  industry  they 
look  around  believing,  as  they  do  over  there, 
it  is  not  the  best  and  the  wisest  policy  to  put 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.  In  other  words, 
come  hostility,  they  do  not  want  to  lose 
everything  by  being  in  just  one  area. 

We  have,  in  Ontario  House,  an  immigra- 
tion section  where  people  can  come  and 
make  inquiries  about  this  country,  the  sort 
of  industries  we  have.  We  tell  the  potential 
industry— the  industrialists— about  our  schools, 
our  highways,  our  connecting  bridges  to  the 
United  States.    I  put  it  to  the  hon.  member 
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that  in  Ontario  House  they  are  ambassadors 
of  goodwill  in  telling  the  story  and  keeping 
Ontario  always  before  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  as  well 
as  across  the  English  Channel. 

We  cannot  say  just  how  many  industrialists 
we  have  attracted  or  why  we  have  got  them. 
But  there  are  people  on  the  hon.  member's 
side  of  the  House  who  have  indicated  how 
many  different  language  newspapers  and 
sponsored  programmes  are  needed  in  order 
to  reach  our  immigrants,  who  are  coming 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  encourage  them 
in  appreciating  that  they  are  coming  to  a 
land  of  opportunity.  I  think  the  methods  of 
attracting  the  immigrants  to  come  here, 
helping  them  to  realize  their  opportunities 
more  fully,  applies  equally  to  the  industrialists. 
That  is  the  best  that  I  can- 
Mr.  Spence:  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  did  any  such  industry 
settle  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Spence:   How  many? 

Hon.   Mr.   Nickle:   I  think  it  was   7. 

Now,  to  go  just  a  step  further  certain 
industries  that  have  their  head  office,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  enlarged  their 
plants  across  the  country,  but  I  cannot  tell 
the  hon.  member  how  many,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  Ontario  House  in  London,  when 
I  understand  we  also  have  a  place  over  there 
known  as  Canada  House?  Are  we  in  com- 
petition with  Canada  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Other  provinces  have  then- 
representatives  there. 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  might  blunder  into 
Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  How  many  people  has 
he  brought  into  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  my  point  over  here  to  try  to  be 
irresponsible,  but  surely  a  reasonable  answer 
can  come  forward  to  a  reasonable  question. 
If  I  am  out  of  order,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
the  question.  But  if  I  ask  a  question  surely 
I  am  entitled  to  a  reasonable  answer. 

I  asked,  if  we  are  in  competition  with 
Canada  House,  why  we  maintain  this  place. 
And    secondly,    I    wanted    to    ask    a    further 


question.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  will 
tell  me  how  many  immigrants  we  were 
responsible  for  bringing  into  Ontario,  as  a 
result  of  Ontario  House  in  the  past  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
member  the  answer  in  numbers,  sir.  But 
the  information  I  have  from  the  agent-general 
is  that  he  and  his  staff  have  answered  letters 
by  the  thousands  from  people  inquiring  about 
this  province.  They  have  seen  people  call 
at  their  office— not  so  many,  of  course,  as 
the  correspondence— but  every  province  has 
their  own  agent-general,  or  many  of  them 
have  now,  in  London. 

We  are  not  in  competition  with  the  agent- 
general  of  any  other  province.  We  are  just 
doing  the  best  we  can  to  sell  Old  Man 
Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that.  Is  there  any  way  that  the 
hon.  Minister  can  get  the  information  for 
me  as  to  how  many  immigrants  came  into 
Ontario  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  half  of  all  who  come 
to  Canada  come  to  us  here. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  well  aware  of  that.  I  asked  how 
many  came  to  Canada  last  year?  Maybe 
I  could  have  that  answered  then,  and  I  could 
divide  by  two  and  figure  it  out  for  myself. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  department  officers 
do  not  wish  to  give  me  the  information,  and 
if  they  wish  to  conceal  it,  that  is  their 
business. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  the 
immigration  policy.  There  is  a  federal  im- 
migration set-up  over  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  have  heard  of  the  enthusiasm  that  Ontario 
House  has,  and  I  can  appreciate  such  a  stand 
for  Ontario.  However,  they  sometimes  may 
paint  an  unrealistic  picture  for  the  potential 
immigrant,  because  Ontario  House  has  not 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the 
unions  in  Canada,  a  close  relationship  with 
medical  associations  and  other  organizations. 

There  is  a  situation  that  perhaps  Ontario 
House,  in  answering  the  inquiries,  is  suggest- 
ing too  enthusiastically  to  the  people  to 
emigrate,  and  are  conflicting  with  the  infor- 
mation of  the  federal  immigration  department. 
Consequently  we  get  immigrants  coming  here 
who  have  received  a  very  enthusiastic  picture 
from  Ontario  House.     Then  they  arrive  here 
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and  they  find  that  perhaps  the  information  is 
not  quite  as  substantiated  as  they  heard  over 
there,  information  in  connection  with  unions, 
professional  associations,  and  other  vocational 
organizations. 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  tell  them  it  is  wonder- 
ful here.     Is  the  hon.  member  against  this? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  if  I  could. 

If  we  tell  people  that  it  is  wonderful  here 
I  think  that  we  are  doing  a  disservice,  in 
some  cases.  If  we  do  not  give  the  realistic 
facts,  for  example,  to  a  plumber  from  England 
that  he  will  have  to  go  through  some  kind  of 
a  union  test  here,  he  may  be  unemployed 
here,  and  frustrated.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  problems.  I  do  not  think 
that  Ontario  House  should  just  be  enthu- 
siastic, and  merely  say:  "All  is  wonderful, 
come  on  over."  I  say  this  because  the  only 
way  we  will  get  a  satisfied  immigrant  is  if 
we  tell  him  the  honest  facts  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  is  it  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Not  in  every  case.    When 
we  look  at  the  800,000  who  are  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  employment- 
Mr.  Grossman:  They  all  do  all  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  disagree  with  the 
hon.  member  on  that.  They  do  all  right  if 
they  know  the  facts  and  if  they  come  with 
a  realistic  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  it  not  true  that,  when 
my  hon.  friend  came  here  from  overseas,  he 
got  his  information  about  Ontario  from 
Ontario  House?     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sir.  When  I  came 
over  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  did  not  even 
go  to  London.  I  left  from  Liverpool.  I 
was  not  aware  of  Ontario  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  thought  I  would 
just  try  that  out  anyway. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  say,  sir, 
that  I  feel  there  is  some  conflict  there,  in 
the  province  running  an  immigration  office 
overseas  in  addition  to  that  of  the  federal 
government.  I  do  think  there  should  be  a 
closer  liaison  between  the  two,  and  I  also 
think  that  Ontario   House   should  be   giving 


more  facts  about  union  requirements,  about 
the  employment  opportunities,  about  profes- 
sional associations,  than  they  are  giving. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  a  question  about  the  labour  move- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ontario?  Is  it 
blocking  the  immigration  efforts  of  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Who  is  answer- 
ing now? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  sir.  If  I  could 
get  this  question  correctly— I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Did  the  hon.  member  ask 
me  if  I  thought  Ontario  House  was  blocking 
immigration? 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  if  he  was  sug- 
gesting that  labour  movements  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  were  blocking  immigration  of 
workers  into  this  province.  Is  that  his 
suggestion? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  sir.  I  suspect  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  would  like  me  to  say  some- 
thing like  that. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  labour  unions,  of  attending  their 
meetings,  and  I  know  their  feelings  with 
respect  to  an  immigration  flow.  I  also  know 
the  frustration  and  disappointment  of  an 
immigrant  who  either  comes  from  Britain  or 
from  Europe  when  he  has  not  had  the  facts 
realistically  presented  to  him,  and  has  had  to 
acquire  additional  qualifications,  and  training 
and  apprenticeship,  after  he  arrived. 

I  say,  sir,  that  Ontario  House  does  not 
have  sufficient  liaison  with  the  federal  immi- 
gration offices.  If  its  staff  has  the  attitude 
which  is  being  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrew— just  to  say  "wonderful"— 
and  if  they  do  not  give  the  pertinent  facts 
to  the  people  who  are  going  to  make  a  new 
life  here,  it  can  be  a  frustrating  situation  for 
the  new  arrivals. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Nobody  gave  my  father 
and  mother  any  facts  at  all.  They  just  got 
here  and  they  have  loved  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  just  a 
minute  now— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Are  we 
still  on  vote  1405,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I  hesitate  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
at  this  late  hour,  but  I  spent  some  time  in 
Britain  5  years  ago,  and  I  understand  that 
the  set-up  in  Ontario  House  is  substantially 
the  same  now  as  it  was  then. 

I  thought,  for  the  enlightenment  of  some 
hon.  members  in  any  event,  perhaps  I  could 
give  them  a  few  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences of  how  this  very  problem,  that  has  just 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  member,  was  met 
by  Ontario  House  at  that  time. 

Canada  House— and  I  am  speaking  of  5 
years  ago— was  a  frustrating  place  for  the 
intended  emigrant  to  Canada.  He  could  get 
very  little  information  from  Canada  House 
at  that  time. 

I  was  extremely  worried  about  this  same 
problem  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
and  about  Ontario  House,  as  a  private  citizen 
at  that  time,  just  to  see  how  the  Ontario  tax- 
payer's dollar  was  being  spent  over  there. 

I  am  a  lawyer.  I  was  interested  in  what 
Ontario  House  was  telling  would-be  solicitors, 
or  barristers,  from  Britain  who  intended  to 
come  here  to  Canada. 

I  found  that  in  Ontario  House,  and  only 
in  Ontario  House,  could  they  get  the  specific 
information  they  required  about  being  called 
to  the  Bar  here  in  Ontario.  Canada  House 
could  not  supply  the  information  or  would 
not  supply  it.  Ontario  House  was  the  only 
one.  The  same  thing  applied  to  nurses.  The 
same  thing  applied  to  doctors. 

Now,  may  I  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
unions? 

We  had  a  very  close  friend  who  is  a  projec- 
tionist in  Britain.  He  wanted  to  come  over 
to  Canada.  We  were  able  to  go  to  Ontario 
House,  and  only  to  Ontario  House,  and  find 
out  for  him  the  regulations  that  the  projec- 
tionists' union  had  here  in  Ontario  in  relation 
to  apprenticeship,  and  in  regard  to  the  terms, 
and  time,  and  experience,  and  everything 
else,  that  they  needed  so  that  that  man  might 
enter  the  union  over  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  enter  the 
union  over  here,  and  they  were  able  to  tell 
him  that.  So  he  went  off  to  Australia  or 
South  Africa  or  some  other  place. 

But  at  least  he  was  able  to  get  that  informa- 
tion in  Ontario  House,  and  at  that  time  it 
was  the  only  place  he  could  get  it. 

Now,  another  example. 

I  worked  for  a  while  as  a  school  teacher 
in  London.  Do  not  ask  me  why  or  how. 
In  any  event,  I  tried  to  do  some  missionary 


work  in  the  dock  area,  and  again  the  only 
place  we  could  get  films  free  in  Britain  at  that 
time  was  through  Ontario  House. 

We  could  not  get  them  from  Canada  House. 
We  had  to  pay  a  rather  exorbitant  fee  for 
national  film  board  films  at  that  time  through 
Canada  House,  and  as  well  we  had  to  pay 
for  an  operator,  and  for  a  screen,  to  actually 
show  them  in  the  schools  in  London.  We 
went  to  Ontario  House  and  they  were  not 
only  able  to  provide  us  with  films,  but  get 
an  operator  for  us  and  a  screen  for  us. 

That  was  5  years  ago  and  I  think  condi- 
tions in  Canada  House  have  now  changed, 
but  if  conditions  in  Ontario  House  are  still 
the  same  I  would  say,  "God  bless  them,  for 
they  are  doing  an  extremely  good  job." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
points  that  I  would  like  to  make— one  point 
and  one  question  with  regard  to  Ontario 
House.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  told 
us  stories  about  Ontario  House.  I  will  tell 
him  one. 

When  we  were  up  on  that  visit  to  the  Lake- 
head  a  year  ago,  a  distinguished  citizen  from 
the  Lakehead  told  us  of  an  occasion  when 
he  visited  Ontario  House  in  1945.  He  went 
to  ask  where  he  might  go  to  vote,  as  an  elec- 
tion was  taking  place  at  that  time,  and  he  was 
given  the  information  by  the  agent-general. 
He  followed  this  information,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  discovered  he  was  directed  to 
the  Conservative  committee  rooms. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Ontario 
House,  in  addition  to  using  public  funds  for 
propagating  the  Tory  party— sending  out 
Christmas  cards,  and  so  on— is  one  of  the 
biggest  fifth  wheels  on  the  carriage  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Instead  of  pouring  $220,000  down  the 
drain  to  provide  pensions  for  people  who  are 
being  pulled  out  of  a  political  morass  back 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  submit  that 
we  should  spend  it  more  effectively  else- 
where. But  since  Ontario  House  is  in  exist- 
ence, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question. 

Since  its  duties  do  involve  immigration,  my 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this:  Does 
Ontario  House  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
little  venture  of  immigration? 

When  I  was  up  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
area  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  found  that  many 
miners  are  looking  for  jobs.  In  Elliot  Lake 
there  are  something  like  12,000  or  15,000  who 
will  be  looking  for  jobs  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Yet,  here  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
recently,   in    two    succeeding   weeks,   in   the 
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publication  called  the  Cumberland  News  in 

Scotland.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Five  hundred  men  wanted.  Guaranteed 
underground  work  in  Canadian  gold  mines. 
Available  now  to  single  and  married  men. 
Age  20  to  40,  weighing  over  10  stones. 
Mining  experience  not  necessary,  but  heavy 
work  involved.  Assisted  passages  arranged. 
Send  now  for  details  of  pay,  etc.  Interviews 
in  your  area  shortly.  Apply  to  the  Cana- 
dian Mining  Agent,  Dept.  Q,  PO  Box  18, 
Kirkcaldy,  Scotland. 

Now,  is  it  in  co-operation  with  that  kind  of 
immigration  programme  that  Ontario  House 
works? 

Hon!  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  an  employment 
agency.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  an  employment  agency 
racket. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Canadian  Mining 
Agency? 

Mr.  Grossman:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Canadian  Mining 
Agency  is— what?  A  racket?  Well,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this.  I 
will  tell  him  where  I  first  found  out  about 
this.  I  first  found  out  about  this  when  I  had 
a  meeting  up  in  Bancroft,  not  too  far  away 
from  his  own  area.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  they  were  not  too  happy 
about  this  kind  of  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts,  when  Canadian  miners  are  looking  for 
jobs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
even  a  great  political  feat  to  be  able  to  get 
on  one's  feet  in  this  House,  if  one  listens  to 
the  crowd  over  there. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  this  item 
and  about  Ontario  House,  and  I  want  to 
commend  very  warmly  the  hon.  Minister  and 
congratulate  him  on  the  presentation  he  has 
made  tonight. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  members  in  the 
Opposition  will  go  along  with  me  when  I 
say  that  he  is  very  able  in  handling  any  of 
the  arguments  over  there.  I  congratulate 
the  hon.  Minister  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  say  that  I 
know  personally  many  of  the  staff  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  and 
their  top  men.  I  often  wonder  where  we 
get  men  who  are  so  dedicated  to  their  service 
and  perform  their  duties  so  willingly,  and  I 
compliment  them  all  for  their  work. 

We  heard  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  not 


getting  immigration,  nothing  coming  to 
Ontario,  industry  going  other  places,  also 
population.  So  I  would  like  to  refer  hon. 
members  to  a  report  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  of  this  government,  and  this  is 
factual. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  vote  is  this  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  This  is  on  Ontario 
House,  listen  to  it.  It  concerns  their  part  in 
getting  people  here  to  Ontario.  Hon.  mem- 
bers across  say  they  are  not  attracting  any 
people  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  now,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  just  keep  quiet. 
The  hon.  member  should  just  wait,  he  will 
be   all   right. 

Now  then,  there  is  food  for  thought  in 
this  report  and  I  hope  he  can  absorb  this. 

The  figures  released  this  week  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment showing  the  industrial  output  in  this 
province— and  I  am  speaking  of  Ontario- 
reached  $11  billion  in  1959.  Ontario  now 
accounts  for  50  per  cent,  of  all  Canadian 
industrial  production- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  has  this  got  anything  to  do  with 
this- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  sit  down. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  rise  on  a  point  of  order 
as  often  as  I  want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  need  a  referee 
for  the  Opposition.  We  had  better  send  him 
down  to  the  Maple  Leafs  or  the  Canadiens 
or  somewhere  and  get  a  referee  on  the  ice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  be  seated.  I  think 
perhaps  the  Minister  has  a  point  here  that 
does  refer  to  Ontario  House,  so  I  am  going 
to  rule  it  as  such  and  let  him  complete  his 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  very  much  that  you  are  called  on  to 
make  rulings  like  this,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  Opposition  that  they  are  the  ones  out 
of  order. 

Growth  in  Ontario  is  continuing.  Last  year 
86  new  major  industries  established  them- 
selves in  this  province. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  for  this 
development?  It  is  certainly  not  something 
foreordained  by  nature.  Ontario  is  far  from 
being  the  richest  province  in  Canada  in  terms 
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of  natural  resources.  Quebec,  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta  are  all  better  endowed  in  this 
respect. 

When  I  have  to  listen  to  that  twaddle  over 
there,  I  think  that  the  hon.  members  across 
ought  to  do  me  the  honour  of  listening  to 
something  that  has  some  sense  to  it. 

Most  of  the  raw  materials  worked  up  in 
Ontario's  factories  are  imported.  So  is  most 
of  the  power  which  drives  the  wheels.  Coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  even  some  hydro  electric 
energy,  have  to  be  brought  in  from  outside 
the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  listen  to  the 
point  I  am  getting  at.  According  to  this 
report,  the  geographical  situation  is  not  the 
answer  either. 

It  is  true  that  access  to  the  Great  Lakes 
has  favoured  the  development  of  some  parts 
of  Ontario.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
province  has  suffered  because  of  the  distance 
from  the  sea,  to  which  it  had  only  limited 
access  before  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

The  real  explanation  lies  in  another  official 
figure,  and  this  is  where  Ontario  House 
comes  in. 

The  economic  report  gave  the  population 
of  Ontario,  at  this  time,  in  excess  of  6  million. 
It  is  this  mass  of  people  which  has  made 
Ontario  attractive  to  industry.  A  population 
of  over  6  million  means  an  ample  of  supply 
of  labour,  and  a  wide  variety  of  skills. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  going  to  try  again  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  so  good-looking  that  everybody  wants  to 
look  at  him  all  the  time.  I  know  he  is  a 
tempermental  prima  donna,  but  let  him  sit 
down  once  in  a  while. 

It  also  means  a  substantial  local  market 
for  the  product.  These  two  factors,  above  all, 
account  for  the  blossoming  of  factories  in 
Ontario.  The  process  is  a  cumulative  one. 
More  industry  brings  more  people,  and  more 
people  bring  more  industry. 

Now,  this  is  where  our  Ontario  House  plays 
a  big  part.  This  government  realized  that 
Ontario's  basic  need  was  people  so  it  set  out 
to  obtain  them.  Beginning  with  the  British 
airlift,  organized  by  Premier  Drew  after  the 
war,  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  draw  immigrants  to  this  province. 

As  a  result— and  let  the  hon.  member  listen 


to  this,  if  he  thinks  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it— 55  per  cent,  of  the  postwar  immigration 
has  come  to  Ontario.  A  million  new  Cana- 
dians have  made  their  homes  in  the  province. 
This  increment  of  population  has  been  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
last   12  years. 

There  are  a  million  new  Canadians.  Does 
the  hon.  member  suppose  they  have  no  houses 
to  live  in?  They  were  talking  about  no 
housing  going  on.  They  should  get  wise 
to  some  figures.  Housing  has  been  made 
available  for  most  of   our  new   citizens. 

Do  not  get  up  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not 
get  up.     Sit  down. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No. 

The  lesson  is  plain  for  other  provinces 
which  want  more  industry,  and  which  some- 
times complain  that  manufacturing  is  unduly 
concentrated  in  Ontario.  If  they  wish  to 
attract  industry,  they  must  first  attract  people. 
Specifically,  they  must  support  a  vigorous 
national  immigration  policy,  and  see  that  they 
get  their  share  of  new  arrivals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude,  the  answer  is 
there,  the  figures  are  there  to  see.  Also,  I 
contend  that  the  one  man  who  is  more 
responsible  than  anybody  else  in  this  province 
is  my  Prime  Minister,  hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost. 
The  Opposition  talked  about  northwestern 
Ontario  and  our  Lakehead  district.  They 
talked  about  freight  rates. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  those  under  this 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  I  will  get  up 
under  trade  and  industry  and  give  the  answer 
to  a  few  of  those— but  the  hon.  member  had 
better  go  and  learn  his  history  before  he 
gets  up  and  talks. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  say 
about  Ontario  House.  It  is  under  the  great 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
for  this  province.  It  has  done  a  great  job. 
I  want  to  give  credit  for  the  growth,  not  only 
population-wise,  but  industrial-wise  in  this 
province  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this 
government,  which  in  the  last  12  years  has 
done  such  a  marvellous  job. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George,  because  I  think 
that  what  he  said  illustrated  to  me  that  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  need  for  liaison 
between     the     immigration     department     of 
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Ontario   House   and  the  federal  Department 
of  Citizenship   and   Immigration- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  rule  the  member 
for  Dovercourt  in  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —and  I  say  it  for  this  reason, 
sir.  He  explained  that  he  went  to  Ontario 
House  and  only  at  Ontario  House  did  he  find 
information  on  the  requirements,  the  pro- 
fessional requirements  and  such,  for  immi- 
grants. He  said  that  he  had  gone  over  to 
Canada  House  and  he  did  not  get  information 
about  immigration  in  Canada  House  at  that 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  this  a  question  or  a 
speech? 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  suggest  to  him,  sir, 
that  he  would  have  received  the  information, 
had  he  gone  to  the  federal  immigration 
offices  which  are  not  situated  in  Canada 
House.  He  would  not  get  such  information 
in  Canada  House,  because  the  immigration 
offices  of  the  federal  government  are  situated, 
and  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
away  from  Canada  House. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe): 
What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  fact  that  Ontario 
House  did  not  inform  him  of  this  indicates, 
I  would  say,  that  there  is  definitely  a  lack  of 
co-operation  between  the  Ontario  and  federal 
departments  of  immigration. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  knows  that  the  immigration 
offices  of  both  Ontario  House  and  Canada 
House  are  not  in  the  same  building.  When 
I  said  I  went  to  Canada  House  to  get  im- 
migration information,  naturally  I  meant  that 


1  went  to  the  immigration  office  of  Canada 
House.    At  that  time,  of  course- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  —it  was  in  such  disrepute 
that  it  had  to  be  this  province  which  showed 
the  way. 

Vote  1405  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to   sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  To- 
morrow, we  will  take  up  any  items  on  the 
order  paper.  Now,  there  may  be  some  com- 
mittee   work,    but    I    just    doubt    that.     At 

2  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  propose  to  go  on  with  the 
budget  debate  followed,  at  about  4  o'clock, 
by  the  balance  of  the  Throne  debate.  We 
will  have  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  tomorrow  night  at  8  o'clock. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  putting  the  motion, 
I  am  asked  to  announce  that  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections  will  meet  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock  in  committee 
room  No.  1  instead  of  committee  room  No.  3. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12  of  the  clock, 
midnight. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 
And   the   House   having   met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools: 

In  the  east  gallery— Christ  the  King  school, 
Long  Branch;  Wilson  Heights  junior  high 
school,  Downsview;  Anthony  Road  school, 
Downsview. 

In  the  west  gallery— West  Dean  school, 
Etobicoke;  Mountain  Garden  school,  Burling- 
ton; Silver  View  Drive  school,  Willowdale. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading   and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

.  Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  this  motion 
to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 

On  the  order  paper  the  government  legisla- 
tion is  getting  fairly  scant.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
anxious  to  give  the  hon.  members  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  budget  debate  and  in 
the  consideration  of  a  number  of  private  hon. 
members'  orders,  all  of  which  take  time  to 
consider.  So  I  would  move,  sir,  seconded  by 
hon.   J.   N.   Allan, 

That  notwithstanding  the  previous  order, 
when  this  House  adjourns  the  present  sitting 
thereof,  it  do  stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  tomorrow  morning,  to  rise  for 
the  luncheon  recess  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  resume  at  2  o'clock. 

Now,  sir,  that  would  give  us  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  the  committee  meetings 
are  pretty  well  expired  except  for  one  which 
will  be  over  at  that  time. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  No  night 
session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  yes,  we  will  have  a 
night  session. 


Tuesday,  April  5,  1960 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  putting  the 
motion,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  advise 
the  House  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  any 
predetermination  for  the  prorogation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  have  not.  I  would 
hold  the  general  view  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  House  should  not  prorogue  at  Easter- 
time,  but  I  have  no  predetermination  at  all 
as  to  the  date. 

Now,  we  have  this  week,  counting  today, 
4  days— of  course,  Friday  is  pretty  well  limited. 
Next  week  we  would  have  4  days,  if  We  ran 
through  till  Thursday. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  that  some 
hon.  members  want  to  get  home  for  Easter. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  cut  a  day  or  two 
days  off  that. 

I  was  looking  over  the  order  paper  last 
night  and  it  takes  time  to  work  in  some  of 
these  things.  For  instance,  there  is  the  very 
interesting  item  of  portable  pensions  that  I 
wanted  to  call.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
things. 

Although  these  things  all  take  time,  I  hate 
sitting  here  half  the  night,  as  do  other  hon. 
members.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to 
the  House,  when  we  are  sitting  long  hours, 
to  go  past  say  midnight,  which  I  think  is 
too  late  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
approaching  the  end  of  the  session  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  thing,  perhaps,  to  run,  on 
occasion,  through  that  hour. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
being  given  what  will  be  for  him  a  golden 
opportunity  to  say  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  going  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  bills  that  are  on  the 
order  paper  in  our  name,  we  shall  oppose 
this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ludicrous  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  make  such  a  suggestion 
when  this  Legislature  is  operating  for  as 
long  hours  as  we  are,  until  late  in  the  day 
when  nerves  are  frayed— and  heading  the  list 
of  frayed  nerves  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister- 
so  that  the  House  gets  into  a  position  which 
can  be  described,  at  best,  as  that  of  unruly 
school  children.  It  is  ludicrous  that  we  should 
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now  add  to  that  schedule  two  or  three  more 
hours  of  work  in  the  morning,  ostensibly  so 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  for  hon. 
members  on  the  Opposition  side  to  be  able 
to  discuss  what  has  been  on  the  order  paper 
for  two  months. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  broader  issue  of 
how  this  House  should  be  operated  if  we 
are  going  to  look  intelligently  into  the  busi- 
ness of  this  province.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  proposition,  in  addition  to 
night  sessions  that  go  on  until  midnight,  and 
afternoon  sessions  that  have  already  been 
extended,  that  we  are  now  going  to  have 
morning  sessions,  is  just  nonsense. 

We  shall  vote  against  it  and  we  shall  call  a 
recorded  vote  on  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right.  But  I 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friends  that  that  has 
always  been  the  case.  We  have  always  had 
morning   sessions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  are  getting  into  the  mess  we  are  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
any  mess  at  all.  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that 
here  we  are  at  this  time  in  the  session,  and 
we  have  things  very  well  cleared  up.  I  would 
think  that,  at  this  stage  in  the  session— if  hon. 
members  look  back  over  the  records  of  matters 
in  the  past— that  we  have  been  able  to  manage 
and  order  our  business  so  that  there  is  less 
accumulation,  at  this  time,  than  at  any 
corresponding  time. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  we  have  been  in  session 
for  11  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Much  longer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  have  been  in 
session  3  weeks  longer,  which  I  think  is  a 
good  thing.  Now,  the  point  is  this,  that  I 
think  our  business  is  in  good  shape. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
these  matters  in  debate,  it  is  not  difficult  when 
the  debate  is  ordered  and  it  is  on  a  motion. 
Now,  if  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  few  hon. 
members  against  it,  I  will  not  press  the 
matter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister    a   question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —but  I  would  say  this 
then,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  think  perhaps 
we  could  consider  these  matters  and  we  ought 
to  try  to  reduce  our  remarks  to  a  point 
where  we  can  perhaps  get  through  them. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  Does  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  realize  that  the  effect 
of  the  motion  that  he  is  passing,  is  that 
this  extremely  important  committee  of  elec- 
tions and  privileges  will  be  restricted  to  two 
hours  on  Thursday  morning,  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  its  operations  unless  it  schedules 
another  meeting?  In  fact,  one  hour,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  not  on  Thursday. 
This  is  only  for  tomorrow,  only  for  one  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  only  for  one  day, 
tomorrow.  I  point  this  out  that,  tomorrow, 
the  only  committee  meeting  is  one  committee 
which  meets,  I  think,  at  9  o'clock,  and  it 
will  be  through  by  11  o'clock.  This  does  not 
apply  for  the  balance  of  the  session.  It 
only  applies  for  the  one  day  and  that  is  on 
Wednesday.  There  is  no  intention  of  im- 
posing this  on  Thursday,  or  on  Friday,  or  on 
any  day  next  week.  Each  day  would  have  a 
special  motion. 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  have  two  spare 
hours  tomorrow  which  we  can  use.  I  would 
think  the  hon.  member  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
that  my  remarks  are  unnecessary  at  this  time, 
but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  we  were 
going  to  support  the  motion. 

Now,  we  were  going  to  support  it  for  this 
reason;  that  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
duration  of  the  session.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  the  late  hours  at  night.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  sit  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  time  every  night. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  those  who  stay  to 
that  hour  are  put  in  a  very  difficult  position 
the  following  morning  for  the  orderly  conduct 
of  this  business.  An  hon.  member  of  this 
House  is  prepared  to  come  and  work  hard 
throughout  all  the  day,  but  to  put  him  in 
the  position  where  he  is  trying  to  carry  on 
an  endurance  test  rather  than  a  test  of  mental 
agility,  is  just  wrong. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point 
out  that  we  must  assure  a  free  opportunity 
to  extend  this  session  until  it  comes  to  a 
logical  conclusion. 

I  agree  with  the  government  and  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  special  effort  has  to 
be  made  to  make  a  maximum  use  of  our 
time.  And  I  think  myself,  tomorrow  partic- 
ularly, there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  put  in 
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additional  time  at  nobody's  inconvenience, 
and  certainly  at  a  time  when  we  can  serve 
more  effectively  in  this  House  than  we  can 
sitting  elsewhere. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
prepared,  irrespective  of  the  CCF  position,  to 
support  the  government  on  this  motion. 

But  I  would  ask  the  government  to  give 
considerable  thought  to  this,  not  only  for 
tomorrow  but  for  subsequent  days,  because 
this  thing  is  going  to  come  up  time  and  time 
again.  We  want  a  maximum  use  of  a  certain 
specified  period  of  hours,  and  a  free  oppor- 
tunity and  the  extension  of  the  session  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  Now,  that  is  all  we  are 
asking,  and  we  are  certainly  going  to  insist 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  did  not  make  it  plain  that 
this  motion  related  only  to  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  possibility  that  this  motion  could  extend 
to  either  Thursday  or  Friday.  Now,  we  can 
consider  each  day  of  next  week  on  its  merits. 
I  doubt  that  it  could  be  possible  or  conveni- 
ent to  apply  this  to  Monday,  but  it  might  to 
Tuesday  and  the  subsequent  days. 

Now,  the  order  for  Thursday  is  2  o'clock, 
of  course,  as  usual;  Friday  at  10  o'clock,  as 
we  determined  before. 

Now,  sir,  might  I  point  out  to  some  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  sittings,  that  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  position  of 
the  hon.  members,  who  are  reasonably  close 
to  Toronto,  or  in  this  area,  and  those  who 
come  from  a  distance. 

My  urge  to  hold  longer  sessions  is  really 
on  behalf  of  those  who  come  from  long  dis- 
tances, and  who  have  to  sit  around  the  hotels 
in  the  evening  and  kick  their  heels,  and  who 
are  very  anxious  for  longer  sessions.  Now, 
it  is  an  attempt  to  meet  that  situation  that 
we  try  to  extend  the  period  of  time. 

We  can  quite  understand  that  there  are 
hon.  members  here  who  have  been  away 
from  home  for  several  weeks  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  who  are  away 
the  whole  of  the  week,  and  they  count  per- 
haps that,  if  there  is  not  a  night  session,  it 
is  really  a  waste  of  time,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  So  it  is  between  those  two 
points  of  view  that  I  think  we  have  to  try 
to  work  things  out. 

I  may  say  this,  sir,  in  connection  with  the 
session— and  I  might  make  this  perfectly  plain 
at  the  present  time.  Yesterday  I  mentioned, 
when  we  presented  the  motion  in  connection 
with  government  commissions,  that  the  matter 


of,  for  instance,  a  fall  sitting  would  be  con- 
sidered by  that  committee.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  proper  thing  that  it  should  be. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  this  is  not  as  simple  as  sometimes 
it  first  seems.  In  a  fall  session,  one  of  the 
problems  that  I  would  like  the  committee  to 
consider  is  this.  We  really  cannot  start  a 
fall  session  before  about  November  18  or 
November  20,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  hon.  members  are  from  agri- 
cultural communities  and  they  have  their 
work  to  do.  Therefore,  as  in  Quebec,  their 
period  is  usually  around  November  18  or 
November  20,  and  we  cannot  really  sit  beyond 
about  December  12  or  December  15  at  the 
very  latest.  So  there  is  a  period  in  there  of 
about  3  weeks  which  perhaps,  if  things  could 
be  fitted  in  and  ordered,  it  might  be  some- 
thing  worth   considering. 

I  have  always  been  favourable  to  that 
myself.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
received  some  objections  as  well.  There  are 
others  who  would  prefer  it  to  be  added  on 
as  we  have  done  this  year.  I  have  rather 
favoured  the  other  because  it  gave  a  break 
in  the  session.  But  it  is  not  as  convenient 
for  some  of  the  hon.  members  as  the  other 
arrangement. 

However,  sir,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  leave 
that  to  the  committee  on  government  busi- 
ness—the resolution  that  we  passed  yesterday 
—to   give   consideration   to   that   matter. 

Now,  sir,  this  applies  only  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves,  sec- 
onded by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  notwithstanding  the  previous  order, 
when  this  House  adjourns  the  present  sitting 
thereof,  it  do  stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  tomorrow  morning,  to  rise  for 
the  luncheon  recess  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  resume  at  2  o'clock. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  permit  a  question. 
Tomorrow  the  House  of  assembly  is  going 
into  the  session  at  11  o'clock,  and  a  night 
session  tomorrow  night  which  might  last  until 
11  o'clock  or  12  o'clock.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  long,  fatiguing  day.  Is  there  any  necessity 
to  call  a  night  session  for  Thursday  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  had  here  for 
Thursday  night— in  fact,  this  is  the  way  I 
had  ordered  things: 

That  today  we  would  continue  on  the 
budget  debate  until  3.45,  then  we  would  go 
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into  the  Throne  debate;  and  tonight  we 
would  consider  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

On  Wednesday,  if  we  meet  at  11  o'clock 
we  would  consider  the  order  paper  and  at 
2  o'clock  there  would  be  the  budget  debate 
until  5  o'clock,  then  we  would  consider  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

On  Thursday  at  2  o'clock,  there  would  be 
the  crop  insurance  resolution,  followed  by 
budget  debate,  and  then  the  evening  would 
be  devoted  entirely  to  private  members' 
resolutions. 

Now,  on  Friday  morning,  resolutions,  if 
they  can  be  considered,  and  budget  debate. 

In  the  following  week,  I  think  it  would  be 
altogether  private  members'  resolutions,  reso- 
lutions on  the  order  paper,  and  budget 
debate.  I  think  the  legislative  programme 
would  be  probably,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses,  completed. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  about  the  order  of  things 
as  I   saw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders   of  the   day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Anaconda 
Iron-Ore  (Canada)  Limited,  some  90  miles 
north  of  Geraldton,  has  closed  the  road  to 
union  organizers  and  those  seeking  employ- 
ment—in other  words,  unemployed  miners 
from  Bancroft  and  Elliot  Lake— I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this   question: 

Since  the  road  into  the  Anaconda  mine  is 
paid  for  out  of  public  money,  shared  by  the 
federal  and  provincial  government,  is  it  legal 
for  a  mining  company  to  erect  barriers  on  the 
road  in  the  fashion  indicated?  If  not,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
halt  this  illegal  obstruction  of  travel  on  public 
roads? 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  part 
of  a  road  which  we  have  undertaken  as  one 
of  the  mining  access  road  projects  to  further 
development  in  this  area  which  is  being  built 
with  public  funds— part  by  the  federal  and 
part  by  the  provincial  government,  with  a 
contribution  from  the  company. 

We  have  no  information  that  would  lead  us 
to   believe   that   any   public   road   had   been 


closed,  or  that  any  illegal  barrier  has  been 
placed  thereon.  It  may  be,  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  track  this  down,  that  a  portion  of 
the  road  9  miles  in  extent— which  is  on  the 
Anaconda  property  and  which  belongs  to 
them  entirely— may  have  had  a  gate  or  some 
such  barrier  placed  on  it  by  the  Anaconda 
people. 

We  endeavoured  to  contact  Anaconda  this 
morning,  but  find  that  Dr.  Knaebel  is  on  his 
way  to  Toronto,  and  we  were  unable  to  get 
any  definite  information  on  the  matter. 

But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that,  if 
there  is  any  blocking  of  any  road  on  which 
public  money  is  being  spent,  that  it  is  illegal 
for  the  mining  company  to  erect  barriers  on 
such  a  road.  If  there  are  any  such  barriers— 
we  do  not  know  that  there  are— but  if  there 
are,  they  will  be  immediately  removed. 

As  the  hon.  member  must  know,  we  have 
no  control  over  the  private  property  of  the 
Anaconda  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  just  draw  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  appreciate  that 
he  is  going  to  look  into  it. 

The  barrier  has  been  erected  some  9  miles 
from  Barrier  Lake  where  the  mine  is  situated. 
Conceivably  that  is  the  end  of  the  public 
road.  But  the  net  effect  is  that  40  miles 
of  public  road  go  into  the  wilderness,  and 
there  is  a  barrier  blocking  the  last  9  miles 
to  get  into  the  mine. 

Significantly  enough,  this  barrier  was 
erected  after  the  union  had  attempted  to 
start  organizing,  and,  secondly,  it  has  not 
only  blocked  union  organizers  from  getting 
in,  but  miners.  Some  miners,  in  some 
instances,  walked  in  and  had  to  walk  back 
out  from  the  barrier,  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  right  into  the  mine. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  look  into  the  situation,  because  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that,  as  usual,  we  always  look 
into  situations  of  this  kind.  When  we  find 
that  there  is  anything  to  the  complaint  we 
will  take  the  necessary  action.  We  do  hope 
that  by  tomorrow  morning  we  will  have 
definite  information  as  to  what  the  true 
picture  is,  and  when  we  find  it  out,  we  will 
tell  the  hon.  member  what  our  position  is  in 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into   committee  of   supply. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  discussions  on 
education  in  this  House,  there  have  been 
frequent  references  to  what  has  been  called 
teacher-training.  That  term  is  no  longer 
favoured  by  modern  educators.  But  we  are 
now  using  the  term  "teacher-education."  In 
any  case,  we  have  usually,  I  think  in  these 
discussions,  overlooked  the  importance  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 

I  should  like  to  give  hon.  members  an 
example  today  of  the  importance  of  that 
particular  characteristic.  If  a  teacher  has  an 
attractive  personality,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
that  teacher  is  going  to  be  a  success. 

I  will  try  to  tell  hon.  members  a  story 
which  illustrates  that.  I  cannot  match  the 
Killaloe  story  very  well,  but  I  will  tell  them 
another  which  is  non-political  and  true. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  That 
was  non-political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Certainly  it  was. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  an  executive  officer,  I  had  arranged 
a  plan  by  which  teachers  of  public  and 
separate  schools  could  attend  lectures  in  the 
evenings  and  work  toward  a  BA  degree. 
There  was  a  good  response,  and  there  still 
is  a  good  response  to  that  same  arrangement. 

One  afternoon  in  September  of  one  year, 
many  years  ago,  there  was  laid  on  my  desk  a 
pile  of  applications  from  teachers  who  had 
enrolled  for  first-year  pass  history.  As  I 
looked  over  these  applications,  I  noticed  that 
the  ages  were  rather  higher  than  usual.  Out 
of  these  between  45  and  50  teachers,  a  great 
many  of  them  were  in  their  40's.  There  were 
a  few  in  their  50's  and  some  in  the  late  30's. 

So  I  called  up  the  head  of  the  department 
of  history,  the  late  Professor  George  M. 
Wrong,  an  internationally  known  historian, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  great  Canadians. 
I  said  to  him,  "Professor  Wrong,  I  have  a 
group  of  teachers  here  who  are  going  to  study 
first-year  pass  history.  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  have  a  professor  to  teach  them." 

"Oh,  but,  Dunlop,"  he  said— he  had  a  rich 
Oxford  accent— "you  know  that  my  depart- 
ment is  terribly  understaffed,  I  simply  haven't 
a  professor  I  could  give  you." 

But  I  said,  "Professor,  these  teachers  must 


follow  the  same  curriculum  as  the  daytime 
students,  and  they  must  write  the  same 
examinations  in  May  as  do  the  daytime 
students." 

"Oh  I  know,  I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I 
haven't  a  professor  I  could  give  you.  Would 
you   try   somewhere   else?" 

"Well,  I  shall  of  course." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  stuck,  if  you 
are  absolutely  stuck,  I  have  a  young  man 
here,  he  is  only  22  years  of  age,  he  has  just 
finished  the  work  for  his  MA  degree.  If 
you  are  absolutely  stuck  you  may  have  him." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  and  hung  up  the 
telephone. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  else  I  could  try, 
and  then  I  thought  that  I  might  get  this  sort 
of  thing:  William  1-1066-1089;  William  II 
-1089-1100;  and  so  on.  And  I  thought,  "No." 

So  I  picked  up  the  telephone  again  and 
I  said:  "Professor  Wrong,  let  me  have  that 
young  man,  will  you?" 

"Very  well  now,"  he  said,  "remember,  it 
is  your  responsibility." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  is  my  responsibility.  Let 
me  have  him."  And  so  the  young  man  took 
over. 

After  a  week  or  two,  in  came  some  of 
these  teachers  who  were  taking  these  lectures 
to  say,  "We  never  had  such  a  fine  teacher 
of  history  as  this  young  man.  Why,  he  has 
opened  history  to  us  in  a  way  we  never 
thought  of.  Everything  is  interesting  and 
everything  is  alive.  We  are  having  a  great 
course,  and  we  are  just  delighted  with  this 
young  teacher." 

He  had  a  personality,  and  the  young  man's 
name  was  Lester  Pearson.  It  is  too  bad  that 
our  paths  have  diverged  so  greatly  since  that 
time. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers  there  are  two 
important  phases;  they  must  be  taught 
what  to  teach— English,  history,  mathematics, 
science,  and  so  forth— and  they  must  be 
taught  how  to  teach  to  pupils  what  they 
have  learned  themselves. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  always  kept  these  two 
phases  separate,  and  this  has  been  done  for 
very  good  reasons.  In  some  countries  these 
two  elements  of  education— academic  and 
professional— have  been  combined  in  one 
course.  Our  critics  at  home  will  say:  "Such 
a  country  has  a  4-year  training  course  for 
teachers,  and  Ontario  has  only  a  one-year 
course,"  while  the  fact  is  that,  if  we  used  the 
same  terminology,  we  would  be  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  we  have  regularly  a  5-year 
training  course. 
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Some  time  ago  a  critic  asked:  "England  has 
a  4-year  training  course  for  teachers.  Why 
cannot  Ontario  copy  England's  plan?"  I  met 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  England,  and  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  about  this  famous  course. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "It  is  somewhat  like  a  univer- 
sity course;  it  is  really  an  Arts  course  with  a 
bit  of  pedagogy  thrown  in.  Of  course,  no 
one  needs  to  take  it;  they  can  teach  without 
it,  if  they  wish."  May  I  explain  here  that 
pedagogy  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
teaching?  So  England's  course  is  no  longer 
than  ours,  if  as  long! 

Professional  education  of  teachers  consists 
of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  educational 
psychology,  history  of  education,  philosophy 
of  education,  school  management,  methods 
of  teaching  the  school  subjects,  practice- 
teaching,  the  art  of  questioning,  and  so  forth. 
Thirteen  years  of  my  life  I  spent  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  and  for  years  I  lectured, 
in  what  is  now  the  Ontario  college  of  educa- 
tion, on  school  management  and  methods  in 
history,  geography,  and  spelling.  My  students 
had  successfully  completed  5  years  in  high 
school  and  held  grade  13  certificates.  Added 
to  this,  they  had  their  teacher-training  year; 
thus,  in  our  critics'  terminology,  they  took  a 
6-year  training  course. 

Of  course,  all  teachers  in  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  in  Ontario— that  is, 
government  schools— must  hold  teaching  cer- 
tificates awarded  by  The  Department  of 
Education.  But  teachers  in  private  schools  or 
independent  schools  are  not  required  to  have 
any  professional  education  whatever— only  a 
good  academic  education— and  most  of  them 
are  very  successful  teachers— many  of  them 
are  adept  in  producing  scholarship  winners. 
In  England,  if  my  information  is  correct,  a 
university  degree  is  a  satisfactory  preparation 
for  teaching,  and  professional  education  is 
not  required  in  government  schools  or  in 
private  schools— they  are  called  "public" 
schools  in  England. 

An  educational  system  is  under  criticism 
always  in  its  own  province  or  country.  Inter- 
ested and  public- spirited  citizens,  many  of 
them,  have  opinions  to  express,  and  this  con- 
dition is  one  to  be  admired  and  encouraged. 
These  kind  critics  do  not  pay  much  attention, 
if  any,  to  university  courses  in  theology, 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  or  other  profes- 
sional courses,  but  they  are  interested  in 
education. 

For  example,  some  years  ago,  there  was  a 
campaign  commenced  to  increase  the  normal 
school  course  from  one  year  to  two.  This 
happened  in  1927.  The  argument  was  that,  if 
a  one-year  course  was  producing  reasonably 


good  teachers,  surely  a  two-year  course  would 
produce  much  better  teachers— the  personality 
factor  was  overlooked.  The  Department  of 
Education  made  the  change,  and  the  normal 
course  became  two  years,  with  from  two  to 
5  years  of  teaching  between.  This  did  not 
last  long— 7  years— because  it  was  proved  that 
there  simply  is  not  enough  content  in  the 
professional  subjects  to  justify  more  than  one 
year  of  instruction.  Over  and  over  again  this 
has  been  proven. 

The  first  normal  school  in  the  province 
was  established  in  Toronto  in  1847,  but  it  did 
not  provide  nearly  enough  teachers  for  the 
schools.  To  improve  the  supply  a  new  plan  for 
teacher-education  began  with  the  model 
schools  in  1877.  A  young  man  or  woman  who 
had  successfully  completed  a  two-year  course 
—later  a  4-year  course— in  high  school,  was 
admitted  in  September  to  a  model  school  for 
a  3-month  course. 

In  every  large  town  in  the  province,  there 
was  a  model  school.  Many  successful  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  previous  generation 
attended  model  school;  taught  for  3  years; 
and  earned  enough  to  pay  their  way  through 
university.  Salaries  were  $200  to  $350  a 
year,  but  university  fees  in  Arts  were  only 
$45  a  year.  There  were  no  bursaries  or 
scholarships  in  those  days. 

Soon  there  was  a  sustained  protest  from 
some  citizens  who  complained  that  young 
men  were  using  teaching  as  a  "stepping-stone" 
to  the  professions.  Of  course,  this  was  true- 
but  what  was  wrong  with  that?  Teachers  who 
taught  on  a  third-class  certificate— good  for 
3  years— obtained  from  a  model  school,  and 
who  wished  to  go  on  teaching,  were  required 
to  attend  normal  school  for  6  months  when, 
if  successful,  they  were  awarded  second-class 
certificates,  which  were  good  permanently 
after  two  years'  probation. 

Each  model  school  was  operated  by  the 
principal  of  the  local  public  school,  who  had 
a  substitute  teacher  for  the  autumn  term  to 
teach  his  grade  8  class;  and  he  was  principal 
of  both  the  public  school  and  the  model 
school  during  those  few  months.  In  January 
he  reverted  to  his  post  as  principal  of  the 
public  school  only. 

The  province  was  dotted  with  model 
schools.  For  example,  I  attended  the  Clinton 
model  school,  and  there  was  another  in 
Goderich  and  still  another  in  Seaforth. 

When  the  late  J.  P.  Whitney— afterwards 
Prime  Minister  Sir  James  Whitney— was 
campaigning  in  1905  against  the  Ross  gov- 
ernment, one  of  his  promises  was  that,  when 
elected,  he  would  abolish  the  model  schools. 
This    he    did.      Third-class    certificates    were 
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done  away  with,  and  all  prospective  teachers 
were  required  to  attend  normal  school  for 
one  year  in  order  to  obtain  second-class 
certificates.  New  normal  schools  were  erected 
in  North  Bay,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  and 
Stratford,  so  that  there  were  now  7  normal 
schools,  including  the  3  old  ones  in  Toronto, 
London,  and  Ottawa. 

In  1897,  the  professional  education  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  was  assigned  to  the 
Ontario  normal  college  in  Hamilton,  but  this 
plan  was  discontinued  10  years  later  when  a 
faculty  of  education  was  founded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  (1907)  and  at  Queen's 
University,  Kingston  (1908).  These  faculties 
became  the  training  schools  for  university 
graduates  and  prospective  teachers  holding 
grade  13  certificates;  all  these  attended  for 
one  year. 

In  1920,  the  faculties  of  education  were 
replaced  by  the  Ontario  college  of  education 
for  the  preparation,  as  teachers,  of  university 
graduates  only,  and  the  normal  schools  under- 
took the  preparation  of  first-class  teachers. 

This  system  continued  unchanged  until 
1952,  when  a  new  era  dawned,  brought  on  by 
the  explosive  expansion  of  population  in  the 
province.  This  was  an  emergency  which  the 
system  could  not  handle  without  immediate 
change. 

Everyone  could  foresee  this  situation  and 
many  did  foresee  it.  But  nothing  could  be 
done  in  advance  because  the  supply  of  17- 
year-olds  and  18-year-olds  was  small— births 
were  relatively  few  in  the  tough  "thirties— and 
the  supply  of  young  children  was  almost  over- 
whelming. It  was  realized  that  more  and 
more  teachers  must  be  obtained  at  once,  or 
some  schools  would  close.  Some  bright  minds 
advised  recruitment,  which  meant  printed  and 
illustrated  literature  distributed  to  schools  in 
thousands,  speeches  to  school  assemblies,  and 
a  general  campaign  on  a  large  scale. 

To  me,  and  to  the  officials  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  it  seemed  that  the  best 
attraction  would  be  good  and  inexpensive 
courses,  conveniently  arranged.  So  it  was 
decided  that,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
courses  in  the  teachers'  colleges— I  had 
changed  the  name  "normal  school"  to 
teachers'  colleges— we  would  require  17-year- 
olds— and  others  older— who  had  at  least  suc- 
cessfully completed  4  years— grade  12— in  high 
school  to  take  a  6  weeks'  summer  course;  then 
to  teach  for  a  year;  to  attend  a  second  6 
weeks'  summer  course;  to  teach  for  a  second 
year;  and  then  to  attend  a  teachers'  college 
for  a  year.  Hundreds  applied,  but  not  all  were 
accepted  because  personality  is  so  important. 

At  the  same  time,   a  two-year  cburse  for 


students    from    grade    12,    going    directly    to 
teachers'  college,  was  established. 

These  new  arrangements  solved  the  prob- 
lem satisfactorily;  and,  to  use  the  terminology 
employed  by  the  critics,  each  of  the  new 
teachers  had,  before  making  application,  com- 
pleted a  4-year  training  course— academic— in 
high  school,  and  had  more  than  another  year 
—professional— before  receiving  a  certificate. 
In  this  way,  the  problem  was  solved  for  the 
elementary  schools  and  is  still  being  solved; 
the  regular  courses  still  remain  in  the  teachers' 
colleges  for  those  who  prefer  them,  and  the 
enrolment  has  been  increasing  rapidly  from 
year  to  year. 

Soon  the  tide  of  school  boys  and  girls  began 
moving  on  into  the  high  schools,  and  imme- 
diate action  was  necessary.  The  plan  now 
made  was  that  a  university  graduate,  with  a 
BA  degree  or  its  equivalent,  would  sign  a 
contract  with  a  school  board  to  teach  for  a 
year;  he  or  she  would  then  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  a  new  10  weeks'  summer  course  in 
the  Ontario  college  of  education.  If  admitted, 
and  if  successful,  a  graduate  would  teach  for 
the  year  and  return  the  next  summer  for 
5  weeks,  when  an  interim  certificate  would 
be  awarded. 

What  terrific  opposition  there  was  to  this 
proposal!  But  it  went  into  operation  and, 
within  a  year,  the  same  opponents  were  back 
to  tell  me  that  I  had  adopted  the  only  prac- 
tical and  practicable  arrangement.  Since 
1955,  this  new  plan  has  been  producing 
badly  needed  teachers,  and  the  former  course 
in  the  Ontario  college  of  education  has  been 
carried  on  for  300  or  more  university  gra- 
duates who  prefer  it.  This  summer  the  new 
emergency  course  will  be  operated  in  3  sec- 
tions, in  Toronto,  London,  and  Kingston. 

Now,  many  prominent  educators  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  it  is  really  necessary 
to  impose  a  whole  year  of  professional  educa- 
tion on  a  5-year  high  school  course,  plus  a 
3-year  university  course.  I  have  heard  of 
suggestions  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
so  that  the  Ontario  college  of  education  may 
turn  out  two  classes  of  qualified  teachers  in 
each  12  months. 

In  any  case,  the  emergency  courses,  per- 
haps with  variations,  will  almost  certainly  be 
carried  on  for  many  years;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
dire  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  gloom,  all 
this  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  teachers  and 
parents  in  our  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  my  successor  in  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Education,  hon.  J.  P.  Robarts. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  province  that,  at  this 
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time,  a  young  man  of  his  ability,  of  his 
personality,  and  of  his  general  ability  to 
handle  difficult  problems,  has  been  available 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  education. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  budget  debate,  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
respects  and  my  congratulations  to  the  veteran 
hon.  Minister  from  Eglinton  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat.  We  in  this  House,  sir,  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  this  province  in  the  matter  of 
education  over  a  period  of  many  years.  I 
am  happy  to  have  him  on  this  floor  this  after- 
noon to  participate  in  the  debate. 

Now,  I  expect  to  only  take  a  few  minutes 
of  the  time  of  this  House  to  mention  a  few 
important  developments  which  are  going 
forward  in  my  riding  of  Simcoe  East.  And  I 
say  a  few  minutes  because  some  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House— and  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  new  hon.  members— have  taken  up  the 
time  of  this  House  for  hours  and  hours  in 
the  Throne  speech,  as  they  have  read  stacks 
and  stacks  of  newspaper  clippings.  I  some- 
times wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to 
take  the  scissors  and  the  newspapers  and  the 
paste-pot  away  from  them,  what  they  would 
do  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  is  time  he 
learned  something,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Now,  I  was  greatly  taken 
by  the  remarks  of  R.  H.  MacGregor,  MP,  the 
veteran  hon.  member  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for,  I  think,  York  South- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Oh  no. 
Oh  no.    Not  York  South. 

Mr.  Letherby:  He  occupied  that  seat  for 
some  34  years  continually,  and  when  he 
was  celebrating  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 
a  few  weeks  ago,  his  hon.  colleagues  were 
congratulating  him.  They  asked  him  the 
reason  for  his  long  success  as  a  continuous 
member,  and  he  said:  "Well"— apparently  he 
is  a  man  of  few  words— "if  more  hon.  mem- 
bers would  make  fewer  speeches  in  this 
House  they  would  be  here  longer." 

Now,  I  would  suggest— 

Interjection  by   an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Now  I  have  the  floor  and  I 
would  like  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West 
(Mr.  Parry)  to  sit  down.  I  seldom  take  the 
time  of  this  House,  and  I  should  have  a  little 
bit  of  a  chance. 


What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  I  would 
suggest  that  each  and  every  hon.  member 
cut  out  that  statement  of  the  federal  hon. 
member  for  York  East  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  paste  it  on  his  desk. 

So  many  people  are  gullible— and  I  do  not 
make  any  reference  to  any  hon.  member  in 
this  House.  I  am  an  old  newspaper  man,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  everything  that  is  printed 
in  a  newspaper  is  gospel  fact,  but  so  many 
people  figure— it  does  not  matter  what  they 
hear  on  the  air  or  over  the  radio— if  it  is  in 
the  newspaper,  it  is  fact. 

I  have  often  questioned  people  about  the 
authority  for  certain  statements  or  where 
they  got  their  source  of  information,  and 
they  say:  "Well,  I  seen  it  in  the  newspaper, 
I  seen  it  there  with  me  own  eyes,  right  there 
in  black  and  white."  And  therefore  they 
have  got  you  on  the  hook. 

Now,  I  do  suggest,  in  all  respect,  sir,  to 
this  House  that  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  curb  these  marathon  readers 
in  Parliament.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
in  this  House  when  the  private  hon.  members 
should  be  allotted  20  minutes  to  speak,  for 
what  he  cannot  say  in  20  minutes  is,  perhaps, 
not  worth  saying. 

Now,  somebody  might  go  back  into  Hansard 
and  say,  "You  spoke  for  55  minutes  on  the 
Throne  debate."  But  I  have  learned  my 
lesson,  after  listening  to  these  marathon 
talkers,  and  I  will  never  be  guilty  of  that 
again. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  just  like  to  mention  one 
or  two  departments  of  government  and  then 
get  off  the  hook,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  Hydro. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
for  the  leadership  he  is  giving  to  that  new 
department  of  his.  A  new  department, 
demands  new  and  creative  thinking,  and  I 
know  of  no  hon.  member  in  this  House  who 
possesses  those  particular  talents  in  a  more 
generous  measure  than  does  he. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  Hydro 
went  into  my  riding  of  Simcoe  East  some 
months  ago  and  selected  a  one-mile  test  line 
for  experimental  purposes.  While  I  am  not 
conversant  with  the  technical  terms  and  the 
complicated  terms  of  electrical  power,  I  think 
the  idea  was  to  try  to  step  up  the  230,000 
volts,  which  go  through  our  ordinary  power 
lines,  to  600,000  volts  for  wider  use  and 
greater  distribution.  The  results  of  this  test 
were  eagerly  awaited,  and  I  understand  the 
test  proved  very  successful,  and  that  they 
did  attain  600,000  volts  over  those  lines. 
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Now,  this  was  the  first  achievement  of 
its  kind  in  the  North  American  continent, 
and  won  the  praise  and  admiration  of  electri- 
cal engineers  all  over  the  world.  This  accom- 
plishment is  one  which  will  save  Hydro  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  future  as  they  go 
out  to  look  after  our  power  needs. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
in  connection  with  highways,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass)  and  his  department  for  the 
excellent  job  they  are  doing  in  road  building 
in  this  province  and  in  my  riding  in  partic- 
ular. We  have  had  a  great  programme  of 
highway  work  going  on  for  some  years,  and 
it  is  now  being  finalized. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the  com- 
pletion of  highway  No.  103  on  trans-Canada 
which  is  a  short-cut  to  northern  Ontario. 
This  road,  being  completed,  is  of  tremendous 
benefit,  not  only  to  my  people  who  live  in 
that  area  but  to  many  thousands  of  cottage 
owners  and  motorists  who  use  that  roadway 
to  northern  Ontario  and  western  Canada  and 
in  reverse  to  the  south. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate,  and 
thank  him,  sir,  for  the  widening  of  highway 
No.  11  from  Crown  Hill  to  Orillia.  This  work 
was  undertaken  last  year  at  a  most  difficult 
time  when  traffic  was  heavy.  They  have 
completed  it  with  the  exception  of  some  10 
miles,  and  I  understand  that  it  will  be 
finished  early  this  summer. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  him  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  highway  No.  400  which  was 
shoved  through  from  Crown  Hill  to  Cold- 
water.  This  road  is  now  in  operation.  When 
the  final  paving  and  the  Coldwater  bypass  are 
completed  this  summer,  they  will  provide  for 
the  easy  access  of  traffic  to  the  north  and 
relieve  the  heavy  congestion  of  traffic  in  my 
village  of  Coldwater. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  putting 
through  the  final  stretch  of  road  on  highway 
No.  93  from  Craighurst  to  Crown  Hill.  This 
is  the  only  stretch  of  road  which  has  not 
been  completed,  but  contracts  are  let  and 
work  will  get  underway  early  this  summer 
for  the  completion  of  that  work. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
provincial  parks.  I  do  sincerely  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  his  department 
for  the  great  job  they  are  doing  in  providing 
provincial  parks  in  this  province,  for  not  only 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own  people 
but  for  the  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  live  below  the  Canadian  border  and 
other  tourists. 


I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  little 
provincial  park  out  of  Orillia,  Bass  Lake  park. 
I  persuaded  the  government  to  take  that  park 
over  from  private  interests  some  3  or  4 
years  ago,  and  the  work  they  have  done  on  it, 
during  that  time,  has  been  tremendous,  with 
new  roads,  new  camp  sites,  new  buildings 
and  new  facilities.  The  people  in  that  area, 
as  well  as  the  many  thousands  of  tourists, 
are  grateful  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

I  sometimes  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  live  in  a  small 
town  or  in  a  small  village  or  in  a  rural 
community,  away  from  the  congestion  of 
traffic  and  away  from  smoke  and  air  pollution, 
are  richly  blessed. 

I  was  interested— and  this  brings  me  back 
to  newspapers  about  which  I  just  had  some- 
thing to  say  a  few  minutes  ago— but  I  was 
interested  in  reading  a  leading  editorial  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram  about  3  weeks  ago. 
This  editorial  was  headed,  "Noise  and  Poison 
in  the  Air",  and  the  writer  went  on  to  develop 
the  thought  and  expressed  the  view  that 
Toronto  was  fast  becoming  a  leading  con- 
tender for  being  the  noisiest,  the  smelliest 
and  the  most  overcrowded  city  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Toronto's  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr. 
Boyd,  declares  that  evidence  is  accumulating 
linking  cancer,  heart  trouble  and  chronic 
bronchitis  with  gas  fumes  and  other  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  warning, 
for  the  director  of  the  Pasteur  laboratory 
in  Paris  in  1956  told  the  Canadian  medical 
association  that  Toronto,  because  of  its  air 
pollution  and  its  fumes,  was  fast  becoming 
perhaps  the  most  cancerous  city  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Now,  here  is  my  point  in  mentioning  this. 
If  this  situation  is  true— and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it— if  it  is  true  then  I  question,  sir, 
whether  this,  being  the  noisiest  and  the 
smelliest  and  most  overcrowded  city  on  the 
continent,  this  place  which  is  bringing  on 
excessive  cancer  and  heart  trouble  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  if  this  is  the  proper  place  to  have 
the  capital  city  of  this  great  province  of 
Ontario.    That  is  my  point. 

I  think  hon.  members  will  recall  when  I 
spoke  on  the  Throne  speech  that  I  mentioned, 
in  regard  to  overcrowding,  that  this  old 
Parliament  Buildings  is  overcrowded,  the  East 
Block  is  overcrowded,  and  our  government 
services  are  scattered  all  over  the  city.  It  is 
a  maddening  situation,  sir,  to  we  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  try  to  do  a  good  job 
in  looking  after  the  needs  of  our  people. 
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Now,  if  this  is  the  case— and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  true— I  wonder  if  we  should 
not  pause  and  probably  admit  that  our  present 
set-up  is  wholly  inadequate.  Why  not  let 
us  admit  that  we  have  been  on  the  wrong 
track,  stop  all  this  nonsense,  and  start  all 
over   again? 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  to  get  away  from 
these  disturbing  factors,  and  I  say  this  in 
all  sincerity— I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature— that  we  move  this  Parliament 
Buildings  and  all  its  allied  services— lock, 
stock  and  barrel— up  to  the  town  of  Orillia 
in  my  riding  of  Simcoe  East. 

We  could  turn  this  lovely  old  Parliament 
Buildings  over  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
It  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  them  and  I 
think  they  could  use  it.  Let  us  sell  the  East 
Block  over  here  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  they 
need  office  space  badly. 

Now,  in  suggesting  that  we  go  to  Orillia, 
I  will  point  out  that  it  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  here,  where  they  possess  probably  as 
great  highways  as  we  have  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  a  place  with  all  kinds  of  good 
land,  centrally  situated,  I  would  suggest,  sir, 
in  this  province  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
people  both  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west.  It  is  on  the  gateway,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  for  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  would  say,  to  the  great  northland  of 
Ontario.  Orillia  is  refreshed  daily  by  3 
beautiful  lakes:  Lake  Couchiching,  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Bass  Lake. 

This,  sir,  is  the  town,  a  great  historic  town 
and  area,  which  was  made  famous  by  the  late 
Stephen  Leacock— that  loved  scholar,  teacher, 
writer  and  humorist,  in  his  book  Sunshine 
Sketches  of  a  Little  Town. 

I  would  respectfully  submit,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  members  who  perhaps  do  not 
know,  that  the  town  of  Orillia  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  They  regard 
him  as  their  most  distinguished  and  favourite 
son.  They,  I  know,  would  welcome  him  back 
home  tomorrow  with  open  arms,  and  I  would 
not  doubt  but  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
might  be  glad  to  go  back. 

Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rising  to  participate  in  the  budget 
debate,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  and 
all  hon.  members  who  have  been  promoted 
to  positions  of  increased  responsibility  in  the 
government  of  the  great  province  of  Ontario. 

May  I  also  extend  Warm  congratulations 
to  all  hon.  members  who,  by  their  election 
or  re-election  to  this  assembly,  have  proven 
that  their  services  and  abilities  have  earned 


them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  their  respective  ridings. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join  with  others 
in  expressing  not  only  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for 
the  excellent  budget  he  brought  down  on 
February  25,  but  also  my  warmest  admiration 
of  the  man,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  soundest  administrators  in  this  or  any 
provincial  government  in  our  great  country. 
I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  when  the 
next  and  subsequent  histories  of  our  province 
are  written,  the  present  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  will  find  his  place  among  those 
who  have  served  their  time  and  country  with 
devotion  and  distinction. 

Two  paragraphs  in  the  preamble  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  budget  presenta- 
tion stand  out  in  terms  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  needs  of  the  day  which  I  believe 
are  worthy  of  repeating.     I  quote: 

We  must,  of  course,  be  on  guard  against 
complacency.  There  will  inevitably  be 
dislocations  in  some  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  a  need  for  adjustment.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  insure  that  business  costs, 
including  wage  costs,  do  not  get  out  of 
line  with  the  increase  in  our  productivity 
and  our  ability  to  compete  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  We  have  seen  a 
heartening  increase  in  manufacturing  in 
our  province.  We  must  aim  to  sustain  this 
and  expand  it. 

We  must  also  have  regard  for  what  we 
can  finance  from  the  savings  of  our  own 
people.  If  we  maintain  fiscal  integrity  and 
sound  methods  of  financing,  business  will 
prosper  and  expand.  We  have  highly  varied 
industries,  comprehensive  merchandising  and 
financial  services,  a  skilled  labour  force,  a 
highly  developed  system  of  transportation 
.  .  .  and  an  abundance  of  other  natural 
resources.  Backed  by  stable  government, 
we  can  offer  an  irresistible  combination  of 
sound  business  environment  and  attractive 
community  life. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  paragraphs 
express  the  fundamentals  of  good  responsible 
administration.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
responsible  government  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  climate  required  to  stimulate 
sound  growth.  Figures  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  province  over  the  past  decade 
bear  ample  testimony  that  this  has  taken 
place. 

The  budget  has  been  well  described  as  a 
"stand  pat"  one.  At  this  period  of  our  history, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  no  more  than 
the  logical  course  to  pursue.    Successful  busi- 
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ness  and  industry  recognize  that  periods  of 
consolidation  and  review,  following  periods 
of  expansion  and  development,  are  necessary 
intervals  between  stages  of  development. 
Invariably,  these  periods  of  consolidation  and 
review  are  but  forerunners  to  succeeding 
broad  advances  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gress which  will  inevitably  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  deal  with  another  phase 
of  the  budget  and  the  oft-repeated  criticisms 
of  those  who  oppose  us  with  respect  to 
sharing  of  revenues  between  the  3  levels  of 
government— and  with  particular  regard  to  the 
difficulties  confronting  municipalities  in  this 
connection— may  I  direct  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  on  Tuesday,  March  1  of  this 
year.  The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Carrying  the 
Municipalities,"  and  I  quote: 

In  this  highly  urbanized  province,  the 
municipalities  are  getting  the  full  impact 
of  what  Provincial  Treasurer  Allan  calls 
"the  inexorable  forces  of  growth."  It  is  the 
municipalities  which  must  provide  schools, 
hospitals  and  the  like  for  an  explosive 
growth  of  population.  It  is  the  municipali- 
ties which  must  provide  streets,  water  and 
the  like  for  an  explosive  growth  of  industry. 

To  provide  these  services  costs  money. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  municipali- 
ties of  Ontario  spend  roughly  as  much  every 
year  as  the  Ontario  government  itself.  Last 
year,  Queen's  Park  had  a  gross  ordinary 
exnenditure  of  $736  million;  the  munici- 
palities had  one  of  $750  million.  Gross 
capital  spending  by  Queen's  Park  last  year 
was  $303  million;  by  the  municipalities, 
$340  million. 

Superficially,  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  paying  as  much  to  be 
governed  at  the  municipal  level  as  they 
pay  to  be  governed  at  the  provincial  level. 
In  fact,  this  is  not  the  case,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  what  the  municipalities  spend 
is  given  to  them  by  Queen's  Park.  Mr. 
Allan  has  pointed  out  in  his  budget  speech 
that  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  revenue  received 
by  the  Ontario  government  is  passed  over 
to  the  municipalities  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  for  all 
the  heavy  spending  of  the  municipalities, 
the  municipal  taxpayer  carries  a  much 
lighter  burden  than  he  would  otherwise 
need  to— much  lighter  also  than  he  has 
carried  in  years  past. 

During  the  1930's,  municipal  taxes  took 
6  and  7  and— in  1935— even  8  per  cent,  of 
personal  income  in  Ontario.  During  the 
1950's,  the  figure  rose  gradually  from  3.6 


per  cent,  to  last  year's  4.9  per  cent.,  aver- 
aging 4.2  per  cent,  during  the  whole  period. 
The  contrast  is  the  more  dramatic  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  during  the  1930's,  the 
municipalities  of  this  province  were  stag- 
nating; the  1950's  saw  them  expanding  in 
all  directions. 

The  same  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  the 
municipal  debt  situation.  During  the  1930's, 
the  gross  debenture  debt  of  Ontario's  muni- 
cipalities averaged  $140  per  capita  in  con- 
stant dollars,  rising  to  a  high  of  $160  in 
1932.  During  the  1950's,  the  gross  deben- 
ture debt  of  the  municipalities  averaged 
$65  per  capita  in  constant  dollars,  rising 
to  a  high  of  $86.75  last  year. 

We  see  clearly  from  these  figures  the 
extent  to  which  the  Frost  government  has 
been  "carrying"  the  municipalities— and  the 
municipal  taxpayers.  In  his  budget  speech, 
Mr.  Allan  said,  and  had  every  right  to  say, 
"In  spite  of  our  own  burdens,  which  have 
multiplied  many  times,  we  have  brought 
into  operation  in  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  a  provincial-municipal  partnership  that 
has  been  little  short  of  a  revelation." 

This  ends  the  quote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  attempting  to  mini- 
mize, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the  plight 
of  the  municipalities  in  terms  of  increased 
revenue  requirements.  But  I  do  say  this— no 
government,  anywhere,  anytime,  has  done 
more  to  recognize  this  need  and  moreover 
to  do  something  about  it.  For  this  we  must 
give  full  credit  to  the  vision,  the  foresight, 
the  administrative  ability  and  talent  for 
leadership  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario. 

I  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  next 
move  is  up  to  the  federal  government. 
To  go  much  further  in  terms  of  assistance  to 
municipalities  would  impose  an  almost  insur- 
mountable strain  on  the  sources  of  revenue 
presently  available  to  the  province.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to 
recognize  this  urgent  need  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  manifest  the  need  for  additional 
taxation  in  some  form  or  other,  if  even  the 
cost  of  providing  basic  services  is  to  be  met 
now  and  in  the  future.  Certainly  we  cannot 
forever  borrow  our  way  into  prosperity. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
discuss,  to  some  extent,  the  affairs  of  an 
important  government  commission  of  which 
I  have  recently  been  appointed  a  member.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  and  I  might  add  that— on  the 
basis  of  no  more  than  a  peek  into  its  opera- 
tions—I regard  it,  as  do  many  others,  as  one 
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of  the  most  important  services  our  government 
provides.  That  it  will  continue  to  increase 
in  importance  rapidly  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  by  all. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  I  have  some  disagreement  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  I  quoted  two 
paragraphs  from  his  budget  address.  How- 
ever, I  left  out  two  words.  Those  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  "ample  water."  Ontario 
does  not  have  ample  supplies  of  water  when 
and  where  it  is  required.  In  fact,  the  need 
for  water  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
use  is  increasing  at  a  rate  that  can  only  be 
regarded  as  alarming. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  commission  was 
established  in  1956,  and  since  then,  remark- 
able strides  have  been  made  in  protecting  our 
existing  supplies  by  a  programme  of  pollution 
abatement  and  developing  new  sources  of 
ground  water. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
commission  has  operated  only  for  the  short 
period  of  3  years.  Also,  it  is  only  fair  to 
describe  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
commission  when  it  commenced  operations. 

At  that  time  there  were  333  public  water 
works  systems  in  operation  in  Ontario.  These 
contained  83  water  filtration  plants  and  194 
water  chlorination  plants.  These  systems 
supplied  water  to  412  municipalities.  The 
filtration  plants  supplied  water  to  132  muni- 
cipalities. Chlorinated  water  was  distributed 
to  262  communities. 

At  that  time,  other  municipalities  con- 
sidered to  be  in  need  of  public  water  works 
numbered  155.  Many  changes  and  extensions 
were  also  needed  in  the  existing  systems, 
including  new  water  sources  and  feeder 
mains. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  233  public 
sewer  systems  in  operation  in  the  province, 
but  some  of  these  serviced  only  a  small  part 
of  the  entire  municipality.  The  number  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  totalled  226,  but 
only  75  municipalities  or  communities  were 
served  by  these  treatment  works.  A  large 
portion  of  the  sewage  treatment  plants,  139 
out  of  226,  were  for  primary  treatment  instead 
of  secondary.  Present-day  standards  generally 
set  secondary  treatment  as  the  objective  for 
protection  of  water  quality. 

Municipalities  having  public  sewers,  but  no 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  totalled  72,  of 
which  there  were  14  cities,  42  towns,  3 
villages  and  13  suburban  areas.  Lack  of 
public  sewers  existed  in  81  municipalities 
considered    large     enough    to    require    such 


service.  Major  programmes  of  expansion 
were  needed  in  municipalities  which  had 
sewers. 

These  figures  further  reveal  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  1957,  when  the  commission 
began  functioning  with  direction  and  powers 
granted  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  under  The 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  Act, 
1957.  The  first  year  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission's  existence  had  largely 
been  taken  up  with  preliminary  organization 
and  planning. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  Act  in 
1958  and  1959  tightened  and  streamlined  the 
legislation  so  that,  as  it  is  now  set  up,  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission: 

(1)  keeps  close  watch  over  stream  pollution 
through  examination  of  streams  and  sources 
of  pollution,  in  which  regard  the  commission 
has  the  right  of  enforcement  of  any  of  its 
suggestions  to  individuals,  industries  or  muni- 
cipalities—and I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer)  that  it  is 
in  this  area  of  authority  that  I  am  able  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  the  matter  he 
referred  to  a  few  days  ago  will  be  investigated 
thoroughly,  and  at  the  earliest  oportunity. 

(2)  advises  municipalities  concerning  water 
treatment  requirements  and  needs  in  connec- 
tion with  sewage  disposal  and  treatment; 

(3)  reviews  plans  and  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  all  water  and  sewage  projects  to 
be  undertaken  by  municipalities  or  persons; 

(4)  constructs,  finances  and  operates  water 
and  sewage  works  for  Ontario  municipalities 
on  request; 

(5)  reviews  plans  and  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  all  industrial  waste  disposal  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  industry; 

(6)  operates  laboratory  and  research  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  problems  relative  to 
the  fields  of  water,  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes; 

(7)  carries  on  a  continual  search  for  new 
ground  water  sources; 

(8)  licences  Ontario's  well  drillers; 

(9)  administers  all  plumbing  regulations 
throughout  Ontario; 

(10)  disseminates  information  on  problems 
in  water  and  wastes  disposal. 

In  brief,  the  commission  has  two  broad 
assignments.  One  is  to  build,  finance  and 
operate  water  and  sewage  projects  for  muni- 
cipalities. The  other  is  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  water  resources  of  the  province 
—including  water  supplies  and  waste  disposal 
facilities— and  to  control  the  use  of  water. 
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In  setting  up  the  commission,  and  giving 
it  these  assignments,  the  Ontario  government 
has  recognized  the  significance  of  water 
resources  in  the  development  and  well-being 
of  Ontario.  Progress  is  impossible  if  the 
water  is  either  inadequate  or  of  unsatisfactory 
quality.  Industry  cannot  survive  without 
water.  The  economy  cannot  survive  without 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  described  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  in  1957. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  indicate  to 
you  and  all  hon.  members  the  scope  of  the 
commission's  operations,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  demand  for  the  services  it  provides 
has  grown,  than  to  say  that  in  1957  the  staff 
comprised  30  persons  headed  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Berry  from  The  Department  of  Health's 
division  of  sanitary  engineering  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  whereas  today  the  staff  com- 
prises  185  persons. 

This  staff  serves  the  various  branches  and 
divisions  of  the  commission  which  are  geared 
to  cope  with  problems  surrounding  admin- 
istration, construction,  water  and  sewage  plant 
operations,  sanitary  engineering,  ground  and 
surface  waters  and  laboratory  services.  The 
latter  includes  complete  analytical  and  re- 
search facilities,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  these  services  are  available  to  all  muni- 
cipalities without  charge. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  the 
demand  for  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission services  since  1956  has  resulted  in 
a  total  of  103  projects  being  either  under 
construction  or  under  agreement  to  construct 
as  of  January  31,  1960.  These  projects  have 
a  total  value  of  $46,219,333,  and  of  this  total 
$13,358,753  are  for  water  works  and 
$32,860,580  for  sewage  works. 

The  tabling  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  will  pro- 
vide hon.  members  with  comprehensive  details 
of  the  commission's  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments since  its  inception.  Also  it  will  reveal, 
I  believe,  a  growing  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  safeguarding  the  existing  water 
resources  of  our  province,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new   sources   of  water. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  situation  I  wish  to 
discuss  today,  sir,  and  I  hope  to  convince 
all  hon.  members  of  the  recognition,  by 
interests  both  inside  and  outside  the  province, 
that  the  industrial,  commercial,  economic  and 
social  future  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  continent,  may  be  more  depen- 
dent on  adequate  supplies  of  safe,  pure  water 
than  on  any  other  commodity. 


To  emphasize  the  validity  of  what  I  have 
said,  and  what  I  propose  to  say,  I  propose 
to  make  certain  references.  From  these  refer- 
ences and  comments,  I  would  hope  that 
certain  conclusions  may  be  reached  enabling 
us  to  say  that,  while  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  recognized  the  fact  that  water  is 
probably  our  most  important  resource— and 
that  they  have  done  more  about  it  than  any 
jurisdiction  in  Canada— nevertheless  it  would 
be  dangerous  beyond  description  "to  rest  on 
our  laurels." 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Ontario,  is  most 
praiseworthy.  Yet  it  is  only  the  beginning— 
the  first  stage,  of  a  long-term,  ever-expanding 
development.  In  other  words,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  a  challenging  field 
in  which  we  can  at  least  take  the  credit  for 
having  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
situation  and  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of 
an  organization  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read  first 
from  The  Royal  Bank  Monthly  Letter  dated 
March,  1950.  I  quote  several  pertinent 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

Our  earth's  water  resource  is  permanent 
and  indestructible;  it  is  the  amount  avail- 
able at  a  place  or  at  a  time  that  is  changing. 
Demand  is  rising  in  response  to  population 
growth,  industrial  progress  and  rising 
standards  of  living.  Even  where  there  is 
abundant  water,  men  seem  to  be  perversely 
determined  to  ruin  it.  They  saturate  it 
with  millions  of  tons  of  filthy  waste. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  varying  in 
importance  by  river  basins  and  localities. 
In  some  drainage  basins,  municipal  sewage 
contributes  most  to  the  impurity  of  water, 
while  elsewhere  the  damage  is  done  by 
mining  and  industrial  operations. 

I  have  recited  the  foregoing  to  indicate 
that  interest  in  problems  relating  to  sources 
of  water,  and  the  problem  of  pollution,  began 
to  intensify  itself  in  the  early  1950's. 

Intensified  recognition  has  continued 
through  the  decade  just  ended  and,  in  a  com- 
prehensive commentary  by  McNeil  and  Metz 
on  the  Hoover  report,  dealing  with  the  subject 
"Water  Resources  and  Power,"  several  inter- 
esting observations  stand  out.  While  the 
report  deals  with  the  matter  on  a  basis  of 
national  interest  in  the  United  States,  the 
observations  and  recommendations  would 
seem  to  parallel  closely  the  concepts  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being. 

Excerpts,  then,  appear  to  be  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  and  will  serve  to  amplify 
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the  need  for  certain  recommendations  I  pro- 
pose to  make  before  I  conclude  these  remarks. 

From  page  10  of  the  commentary  I  quote: 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  ground 
water  is  being  used  at  10  to  15  times  its 
normal  replacement  rate.  Where  the  nation 
will  find  the  water  to  fill  its  expected  future 
needs  is  not  apparent.  Thus,  the  intelligent 
use  of  water  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  problem  of  grave  concern,  and  will  require 
the  development  of  a  sound  national  policy. 

There  has  been  a  vast  expansion  of 
regulatory  and  promotional  activities  in 
such  fields  as  flood  control,  irrigation, 
power  production,  and  pollution  control. 

As  a  result,  today  one  of  the  primary 
problems  before  us  as  a  people  is  the 
equitable  distribution  of  water  between 
various  users.  There  has  been  competition 
for  the  use  of  water  between  federal,  state 
and  local  interests. 

Because  water  is  a  primary  necessity 
for  all  life,  it  is  imperative  that  our  national 
policies  permit  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
water  resources  for  all  of  our  people  for 
those  purposes  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

On    page    111    of    the    commentary    it    goes 

on  to  say: 

The  Hoover  commission  found  that  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  water  resources 
development  is  the  balancing  of  the 
interests,  demands  and  responsibilities  of 
individuals,  local  groups,  states  and  the 
federal  government. 

Of  more  recent  date,  and  in  further  ampli- 
fication of  recognition  in  the  United  States 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  I  quote 
excerpts  from  the  magazine  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  dated  February  29,  1960.  On 
the  subject  "Pure  Water  and  the  Need  for 
Research,"  the  article  states: 

The  problem  of  drinking  water— pure  and 
free  from  disease-carrying  organisms— is 
becoming  a  matter  of  increasing  concern 
for  American  cities.  Unlike  the  tap  water 
of  most  countries,  the  water  of  the  United 
States  has  been  considered  safe  to  drink 
anywhere,  anytime.  All  of  a  sudden,  that 
confidence  is  coming  under  question. 

With  reference  to  "Need  for  Research"  the 
article  goes  on  to  say: 

As  population  rises  and  demands  upon 
the  nation's  water  supply  grow,  research 
scientists  explain  that  these  problems  will 
multiply.  They  say  new  methods  of  sewage 
and  water  treatment  must  be  developed  if 
major  rivers  are  to  continue  in  use  for  the 


dual  purpose  of  carrying  away  sewage  and 
furnishing  pure  drinking  water. 

Further  on  the  need  for  research,  the 
article  observes  as  follows: 

We  need  research  to  determine  the 
effects  of  these  materials— wastes  of  petro- 
chemical industry  and  others— but  we  need 
to  develop  improved  techniques  to  find  out 
just  what  we  are  dealing  with.  We  have 
these  materials  in  water.  We  know  they 
are  there  because  the  water  may  be  dis- 
coloured, may  taste,  may  have  an  odour. 
But  still  the  material  may  be  present  in 
such  a  low  concentration  that  we  cannot 
come  to  grips  with  it.  We  need  further 
research  in  capturing  materials  present  in 
water  and  identifying  the  material  we  have 
recovered. 

With  reference  to  "Water  Pollution,"  the 
article  comments: 

The  burden  on  water  is  increasing.  You 
put  in  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant  and 
there  is  unquestionably  an  improvement 
in  water  below  that  plant.  Working  against 
that,  however,  is  the  growing  population 
and  the  increasing  industrial  establishment 
of  the  country.  It's  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  effort  just  to  stay  even  with  the  problem, 
and  more  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  im- 
provement. 

I  have  read  the  foregoing  into  the  record 
to  indicate  that  here  in  Ontario  we  have 
actually  anticipated,  by  several  years,  what 
is  only  now  being  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  Recognition  of  these  problems  became 
apparent  in  Ontario  in  the  last  decade,  with 
the  result  that  in  this  jurisdiction  the  means 
of  not  only  investigating  the  problem,  but 
actually  dealing  with  it,  became  a  fact  when 
legislation  authorizing  the  creation  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  was 
enacted  in  1956. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously  in  these 
remarks,  however,  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
laurels.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  a  news 
item  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  dated 
Thursday,  March  3,  1960,  commenting  on  the 
remarks  of  Professor  H.  D.  Ayers  of  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  before  the  Legis- 
lature's standing  committee  on  conservation. 
The  article  states: 

He  told  the  Legislature's  conservation 
committee  that  legislation  should  also  be 
passed  setting  out  the  procedures  for  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  to  acquire  the  right 
to  use  water.  This  will  be  essential  to 
insure  that  our  water  resources  are  put 
to  the  best  use  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 
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Professor  Ayers,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college's  department  of 
agricultural  engineering,  said:  "Competition 
for  water  is  increasing,"  and  he  added, 
"Almost  every  year  disputes  arise  between 
farmers,  or  between  farmers  and  munici- 
palities, or  farmers  and  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions, arising  from  depletion  of  stream  flow 
by  irrigation  pumpage." 

He  cited  incidents  which  have  already 
occurred  in  the  tobacco-growing  region  of 
Ontario,  and  said  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
legislation  were  delayed  until  violence  occurs. 

The  article  goes  on  to  comment  as  follows: 

Professor  Ayers  said  that,  while  gross 
supplies  of  water  are  adequate,  seasonal 
distribution  of  stream  flow  or  geographic 
distribution  of  ground  water  or  surface 
water  is  unsatisfactory. 

These  recent  observations  again  serve  to 
amplify  the  need  for  not  only  intensified  con- 
tinuance of  the  programme  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  but  also  a  very 
obvious  need  for  co-ordination  of  the  many 
and  varied  influences  bearing  on  the  water 
supplies  of  the  province.  It  would  appear 
that  greater  liaison  between  all  interests  and 
agencies  or  departments,  dealing  with  the 
various  aspects  of  these  interests,  should  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  government  level,  such  departments 
as  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, with  its  conservation  authorities  branch; 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  with 
respect  to  timber  management  practices  and 
location  of  woodlots;  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  relationship  between  land 
use  and  cultural  practices;  as  well  as  The 
Department  of  Health  and  others,  are  all 
involved  in  water  problems  to  the  extent  that 
their  influences  in  this  respect  might  well  be 
co-ordinated  under  one  central  authority. 

It  should  be  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all 
hon.  members,  to  know  that  Ontario  is  recog- 
nized by  other  jurisdictions  as  having  taken 
the  lead  in  this  all-important  matter.  To 
substantiate  this  observation,  I  quote  from  a 
brief  recently  prepared  for  the  Montreal  board 
of  trade  by  Dr.  George  E.  Shortt,  MBE,  Ph.D, 
economic  consultant  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion in  Montreal.  This  brief  was  presented 
to  the  Quebec  government  as  recently  as 
January  29,  1960. 

On  page  14  of  the  brief,  Dr.  Shortt  com- 
ments: 

Most  Canadian  provinces  have  anti- 
pollution legislation  mainly  dealing  with 
public  health,  which  specifically  prohibits 


water    pollution    and    fixes    penalties    for 
causing  it. 

Manitoba  has  a  sanitary  control  commis- 
sion, and  New  Brunswick  has  a  water 
resources  and  pollution  control  board.  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  were  moving 
toward  a  joint  control  commission  to  deal 
with  the  pollution  of  the  North  Saskatch- 
ewan River  until  Alberta  took  action  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  which  was  caused  mainly 
by  wastes  from  the  petro-chemical  industries 
at  Edmonton. 

But  only  Ontario  has  undertaken  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  water  conserva- 
tion and  water  purification  directed  toward 
the  full  utilization  of  provincial  water 
supplies. 

On  page  15,  and  dealing  with  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  Dr.  Shortt  com- 
ments as  follows: 

The  implementation  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive programme  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission, 
which  not  only  has  the  power  to  enforce 
water  pollution  control,  but  the  means  of 
doing  so  effectively,  which  is  the  key  factor 
in  any  such  programme,  and  one  which  is 
missing  from  the  legislation  of  other  prov- 
inces. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  industry 
is  now  recognizing  the  importance  of  pollution 
control.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  in 
fact,  has  allocated  funds  and  laboratory  facil- 
ities to  undertake  a  programme  of  research 
in  this  direction.  Moreover,  they  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  in  terms 
of  pooling  the  information  obtained  from  their 
own  programme  of  research  with  that  of  the 
commission,  particularly  when  the  commis- 
sion's new  research  laboratory  comes  into 
operation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  modern  labora- 
tory of  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion will  be  ready  to  operate  in  the  course  of 
another  month  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  laboratory 
equipment  is  installed. 

The  matter  of  area  development  of  water 
resources  and  pollution  abatement  measures 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer).  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Minister  from  London  North,  who  was 
my  predecessor  on  the  commission,  and  is 
presently  the  Minister  of  Education.  These 
remarks  were  made  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  will  be  found  on  pages 
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1119  and  1120.     I  quote  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's remarks  on  page  1119: 

The  whole  question  of  water  supply  has 
to  be  handled  on  an  area  basis  rather  than 
within  existing  political  boundaries. 

Again,  on  page  1120,  the  hon.  Minister  said: 
Now,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  operations  of  the  commission,  and 
the  thinking  of  the  commission,  is  to 
remove  these  problems  from  the  purely 
municipal  field,  where  they  have  been  to 
date,  and  to  place  them  on  an  area  basis, 
so  that  we  will  not  think  in  terms  of  our 
present  political  boundaries  of  townships 
and  counties  and  so  on.  We  will  think  in 
a  much  broader  way  and  disregard  old 
political  boundaries. 

This  concept  remains  the  same  today  and, 
in  my  opinion,  will  continue  in  an  ever- 
broadening  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  summariz- 
ing my  remarks  as  follows: 

Recognizing  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
safe,  pure  water  is  our  most  important 
resource,  the  commission  will  continue  in  its 
efforts  to  enable  the  various  areas  of  the 
province  to: 

(a)  reclaim,  by  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment measures,  water  that  is  presently  unfit 
for  use; 

(b)  assist  in  the  expansion  of  existing— 
ground  or  other— water  sources;  and 

(c)  continue  with  efforts  to  locate  and 
develop  new  sources  of  water. 

And  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in 
conformity  with  present  concepts,  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
providing  for  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  province  and  the  people  of  Ontario 
with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Snider)  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  commission.  These  men, 
together  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  general 
manager;  Mr.  Brian  Larmour,  secretary;  and 
all  members  of  the  commission  staff,  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  assignments  ever 
undertaken  by  the  government  of  Ontario  or 
any  other  jurisdiction  on  this  continent.  Their 
accomplishments  speak  for  themselves,  and 
I  would  hope  all  will  agree  that  not  only 
the  government  and  the  Legislature,  but  all 
the  people  of  the  province,  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  beyond  evaluation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again 
urge  the  co-operation  and  correlation  of  all 
departments  or  agencies  of  government  at  all 


levels,  whose  interests  in  this  important  field 
of  public  service  are  so  closely  interwoven. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  rise  to  take  part  in  the  budget  debate  in 
this  House,  may  I  first  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  your  elevation  to  that  all-important  and 
honoured  post  of  Speaker  of  this  legislative 
assembly.  I  do  hope  you  will  carry  out  your 
duties  with  the  same  sincerity  and  capability 
as  did  your  predecessor,  the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer),  who  endeared 
himself  to  everyone  in  this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr. 
Morrow)  also  deserves  commendation  for  his 
appointment  as  Deputy  Speaker. 

To  our  dynamic  leader,  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  may 
I  say  how  proud  we,  in  the  Liberal  party,  are 
to  have  a  man  of  his  ability  to  guide  us.  In 
the  past  election  he  succeeded  in  increasing 
the  membership  of  our  party  in  this  House 
100  per  cent,  without  relinquishing  one 
former  seat,  in  spite  of  the  fabulous  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  Tory  machine. 

May  I  congratulate  all  the  new  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  trust  that  they  will 
accept  their  responsibilities  and  obligations 
in  the  spirit  of  a  better  Ontario  for  all. 

I  am  particularly  proud,  but  humble,  to 
have  the  honour  of  again  representing  the 
people  of  that  famous  county  of  Oxford  in 
this  Legislature.  In  order  to  acquaint  the 
new  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  the  older  hon.  members, 
I  wish  to  refer  only  briefly  to  my  riding. 

Oxford  county  is,  without  a  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  diversified  counties  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  population  is  comprised  of  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  rural  and  50  per  cent, 
urban,  and— like  so  many  other  sections  of 
the  province— has  a  large  sprinkling  of  new 
Canadians,  who  have  enriched  our  society 
with  their  culture  and  customs.  The  riding 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Holland  of 
America. 

With  the  county  seat  being  located  in  the 
city  of  Woodstock,  this  past  summer  signs 
were  erected  to  the  entrance  of  the  main 
artery  designating  it  as  the  "Dairyland  of 
Canada."  The  highest  concentration  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  North  American  continent  is 
found  here.  Cattle  exported  from  Oxford  to 
many  countries  of  the  world  have  become 
famous.  The  highest  milk  record  in  the  world, 
as  recorded  only  in  January  1960  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Journal,  with  a  record  of 
36,821  pounds  of  milk  and  1,866  pounds  of 
butterfat,  came  from  Oxford  county. 

Although  livestock  is   the  main  source  of 
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income  for  the  farmers,  cash  crops,  which  are 
grown  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  thrive  in 
Oxford.  It  is  the  third  largest  tobacco-pro- 
ducing area  in  the  province,  and  the  main 
office  of  the  Ontario  flue-cured  tobacco 
growers  association  is  located  in  the  southern 
part,  in  the  town  of  Tillsonburg.  Other  cash 
crops  such  as  wheat,  corn,  peas,  beans,  sugar- 
beets,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  so  forth 
are  grown  in  abundance. 

The  first  controlled  atmospheric  cold 
storage  plant  erected  in  Canada  for  apple 
storage  is  located  at  Woodstock.  This 
advanced  method  of  apple  storage  insures 
the  keeping  qualities  of  apples  for  over  a 
year. 

Industrial  development,  while  being  steady, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  parts  of  the 
province.  We  are  ideally  situated  in  the  hub 
of  southwestern  Ontario,  with  good  rail  and 
highway  facilities  and  only  a  short  distance 
from  Lake  Erie,  so  the  potential  development 
is  tremendous. 

However,  the  future  expansion  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  policies  of  this 
government  and  its  counterpart  in  Ottawa, 
which,  up  to  the  present,  have  not  been 
conducive  to  the  growth  they  have  antici- 
pated. The  continual  rise  of  the  trade  deficit 
from  $260  million  last  year  to  over  $450 
million  this  year  is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
economy. 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  made 
considerable  attempts  to  lessen  the  number 
of  accidents  in  the  province  by  inaugurating 
the  demerit  system,  and  by  strict  enforcement 
of  the  safety  rules.  However,  we  still  find 
our  accident  rate  rising.  I  humbly  submit 
that  there  must  be  closer  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  The  Department  of  Highways  and  The 
Department  of  Transport.  Known  and  proven 
accident  traps  must  be  eliminated  if  we  are 
going  to  succeed.  The  department  has  not 
given  attention  to,  and  it  has  failed  to  take 
any  action  on,  some  of  these  known  death 
traps. 

As  examples,  I  need  only  to  cite  a  few 
in  my  own  county. 

On  the  main  highway,  provincial  high- 
way No.  97,  we  still  have  bridges  over 
which  only  one  car  can  pass  at  a  time. 
This  is  an  extremely  dangerous  condition  and 
an  utter  disgrace  to  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. At  the  Eastwood  cloverleaf,  on  high- 
way No.  401,  there  have  been  many  accidents, 
yet  we  have  had  no  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  At  the  intersection  of  high- 
way No.  57  and  highway  No.  2  there  has 
been  a  series  of  accidents,  including  deaths— 
a  total  of  18  in  the  years   1958  and   1959. 


And  what  has  the  government  done?   Exactly 
nothing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  these  situations, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  demonstrate  a  real 
need  for  definite  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  stated  before  in  this  House,  and  what 
has  been  expressed  so  vividly  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  against  the  unfair 
burden  of  taxes  with  which  the  municipalities 
of  this  province  are  saddled.  There  is  a 
strong  growing  resentment  in  this  province, 
with  the  ever-growing  social  service  cost  and 
municipal  taxation,  against  the  failure  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  better 
this  situation. 

The  use  of  the  term  "provincial  assistance" 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  provincial  authority 
is  making  grants  to  the  municipal  authority 
to  assist  in  meeting  expenditures  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  which  are  entirely 
the  responsibility  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  more  the  rural 
municipal  authorities,  realizing  full  well  their 
taxing  powers  are  limited  to  the  taxation  of 
property,  have  always  been  more  resistant 
to  the  demands  for  social  service  than  the 
provincial  authorities. 

The  introduction  of  the  grant-in-aid  system 
is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
governments,  both  provincial  and  federal. 
They  are  the  people  who  yielded  to  the 
demands  for  increasing  social  services,  and 
they  are  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  present  situation  in  which  the  municipal 
authorities  are  obliged  to  levy  against  prop- 
erty for  services  which  are  not  related  to 
property.    Social  services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  interrupt  my  hon. 
friend  to  ask  him  if  he  would  adjourn  the 
debate  and  go  on  again  when  we  call  this 
tomorrow?    Would  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Innes  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SPEECH    FROM    THE    THRONE 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  is  forced  to  comment  at  once  on  the 
great  facility  that  we  have  in  switching  from 
one  major  debate  to  the  other  in  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  I  think  it  might  have 
been  wise  to  have  allowed  my  hon.  friend 
from  Oxford  (Mr.   Innes)  to  have  concluded 
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his  remarks,  because  I  have  not  any  doubt, 
at  the  moment  at  least,  they  would  have 
contained  much  more  meat  than  I  feel  mine 
will  contain  from  the  present  vantage  point 
that   I   have. 

I  wanted  to  say  however,  in  respect  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  debate,  that  I  think 
it  is  about  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  got 
back  to  the  condition  that  we  occupied  a 
number  of  years  ago.  To  me  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  have  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
debate  proceeding  at  the  same  time  as  the 
budget  debate. 

There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  us  in  this  House,  when  it  was 
obligatory  that  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
debate  would  be  concluded  before  the  budget 
debate  commenced. 

I  was  one  of  those,  along  with  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  who  argued  that 
we  could  see  no  rule  in  the  rule  book  which 
allows  the  government  to  bring  the  budget 
down  before  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
had  been  concluded.  Now,  this  government, 
of  course,  is  very  adept  at  finding  ways  around 
rules  that  presently  exist,  and  conjuring  up 
ones  that  we  have  not  had  here  before. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  would 
say  to  my  hon.  friend  I  did  this  on  the  request 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer). 

Mr.  Oliver:  In  respect  to  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  debate,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  in 
this  rather  ridiculous  position  at  the  present 
time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  At  the  request  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the   Opposition. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  speech  from  the  Throne 
debate,  I  have  always  considered,  was  a  sort 
of  a  general  speech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  which  allowed  members  to 
review  the  position  of  the  province,  and  then 
that  debate  would  be  concluded  before  the 
budget  debate  was  brought  down. 

In  the  federal  House,  under  rules  that  were 
recently  brought  up  to  date,  my  understand- 
ing is  that  the  speech  from  the  Throne  debate 
is  allowed  to  proceed  only  10  days  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  10-day  period,  a  vote 
is  taken  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
clearing  the  way  entirely  for  the  presentation 
of  the  budget  and  the  ensuing  budget  debate. 

Now,  that  is  one  rule,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  could  well  reapply  in  this  Legislature,  and 
that  we— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 


Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  am  not.    I  am  stating 
my  own  opinion- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  —and  I  imagine  it  is  shared 
pretty  well  by  the  membership  in  the  House. 

I  think  we  should  make  up  our  minds  that, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  debate  should  be  con- 
cluded before  the  budget  is  presented,  and 
before  the  debate  on  the  budget  ensues. 

The  position  that  we  get  into,  of  course, 
is  one  of  confusion.  Now,  this  government 
likes  confusion,  and  the  more  there  is  the 
happier  they  are. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think 
it  leads,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  province's  affairs.  A  clear-cut  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  established,  and 
should  be  adhered  to,  in  respect  to  these 
debates.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  similar 
in  character.  Each  has  its  own  character- 
istics. And  they  not  only  should  be  adhered 
to,  but  they  should  be  firmly  established  in 
our  rules.  That  is  one  rule,  at  least,  I  say 
we  should  have  for  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Now  then,  in  respect  to  rules  generally,  I 
should  say  this  in  all  fairness,  that  we  have 
been  free  and  easy  with  the  rules  in  the 
Legislature,  particularly  during  this  session. 
When  a  rule  did  not  appear  to  lend  itself 
to  the  course  we  had  in  mind,  we  have  on 
occasion— and  those  occasions  are  becoming 
more  numerous— waived  the  rule  itself  and 
gone  on  our  merry  way.  And,  if  there 
were  no  rules  to  subscribe  to  the  course  we 
sought  to  pursue,  in  a  moment  we  created  a 
rule  or  a  precedent  which  seemed  to  us  to 
be  satisfactory  for  the  position  that  we  wanted 
to  occupy  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Give  us  an  example. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  think  there  is  room— in  fact, 
I  am  sure  there  is  room,  Mr.  Speaker— in  this 
Legislature  for  a  committee  to  study  the  rules 
of  the  Legislature  to  bring  them  up  to  date, 
to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  present- 
day  usage  and  present-day  needs.  And  once 
we  have  this  new  set-up  of  rules,  I  think  we 
should  abide  by  them.  These  should  not  be 
rules  for  the  Opposition  only,  these  should  be 
rules  for  the  House  as  a  whole. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  this  session, 
at  least,  to  depart  from  the  rules  as  they 
should  be.  We  have  got  to  the  place  now 
where  it  is  almost  the  law  of  the  jungle  that 
prevails,  and  is  might  is  right.     If  the  rules 
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do  not  suit  the  majority,  then  we  change  the 
rules,  or  we  circumvent  a  rule,  we  go  around 
it,  we  miss  it  some  way,  and  we  bring  up 
something  that  will  suit  our  particular  case  at 
that  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  suggestions 
from  time  to  time— one  of  them  was  made  by 
my  hon.  friend  from  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
who  is  not  in  his  seat  at  the  present  time- 
about  the  new  hon.  members  of  the  House. 
My  hon.  friend  from  Oxford  reiterated  the 
thought  that  the  new  hon.  members  have 
added  much  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
House. 

Now,  speaking  for  a  party  which  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  new  hon.  members  in  this 
present  Legislature,  I  want  to  say,  as  an  old 
hand,  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  new  hon. 
members  in  this  party,  during  this  present 
session  of  the  Legislature.  And  as  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  has  suffered  much  in  the  past 
from  the  lack  of  new  hon.  members,  it  is 
indeed  my  prerogative  to  say  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  new  hon.  members  has  meant 
much,  not  only  to  our  own  party,  but  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

The  contributions  that  they  have  been 
able  to  make,  during  this  initial  session  for 
them,  seems  to  me  to  stamp  them— and  I 
make  no  exceptions  to  this— as  men  who  will, 
in  succeeding  sessions,  make  very  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  this  province, 
and  to  the  legislation  that  emanates  from 
this  chamber. 

The  new  hon.  members  who  came  in  under 
the  leadership  of  my  distinguished  hon.  leader 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  came  altogether  from 
urban  ridings.  And  that,  I  think,  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  that  I  am  going  to  deal  with  for 
a  little  while  this  afternoon. 

Each  one  of  the  new  hon.  members  comes 
from  a  riding  that  is  predominantly  urban  in 
its  composition.  Now  that  suggests  two 
things  to  me,  the  first  is  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  urban  province,  an  industrial 
province.  In  the  second  place— and  I  think 
more  important— it  establishes,  in  my  mind 
at  least,  the  certainty  of  the  policies  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  sympathies  that  this 
party  has  for  working  men  and  women  in  this 
province,  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  these  new  hon.  members  to  the  Legis- 
lature, coming  as  they  do  from  urban  and 
industrial  ridings. 

Moreover,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  during  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  dealing  with  labour  and  labour 
legislation,  seemed  to  me—at  least  coming  as 


I  do  from  the  farm— to  set  a  pattern  by  which 
the  people  of  this  province  can  have  the 
assurance  that  the  Liberal  party  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  advanced  labour  legislation. 

The  people  of  Ontario  believe  in  their 
hearts— and  no  one  can  crowd  it  out  even 
though  they  have  the  desire— that  the  rights 
of  working  men  and  women,  whether  they 
be  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  have  a  friend 
in  this  party,  and  that  the  party  will  go  on 
in  this  House  and  in  the  province  to  make 
their  dreams  come  true,  so  far  as  legislative 
enactment  can  do  that. 

I  have  been  proud,  too,  of  the  stand  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  respect  to  agriculture.  Natur- 
ally, coming  from  the  farm,  I  am  tremendously 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  farm  people. 

I  may  as  well  admit  that,  in  the  last  pro- 
vincial election,  everything  was  on  the  side 
of  this  government,  so  far  as  farm  votes  were 
concerned.  We  had  the  government  at  Ottawa, 
who  had  promised  everything  under  the  blue 
heaven  to  the  farmers  in  the  preceding  federal 
elections,  and  the  farmers  felt  that  perhaps 
they  had  had  no  time,  as  yet,  to  work  out  the 
answer  to  those  problems,  and  to  fulfil  the 
things  they  said  they  were  going  to  do  for 
the  farmers. 

In  that  atmosphere,  my  hon.  friend,  the 
canny  old  fox  of  provincial  politics,  called  the 
provincial  election  at  a  time  he  knew  right 
well,  that  the  farmers  of  this  province  were 
as  yet  undecided  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
federal  proposition,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
felt  he  could  gain  the  most  from  that  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  this  after- 
noon, that,  if  that  election  which  was  held  in 
June,  were  being  held  this  month  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  answer  that  he  would 
get  from  rural  ridings  would  be  much  more 
emphatic  in  our  favour  than  it  was  on  June  11. 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  things  that 
contribute  to  this  assertion.  One  of  them 
is  that  I  consider,  and  I  think  most  farmers 
consider,  that  the  policy  of  the  federal  admin- 
istration has  not  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
farm  people.  Now  that  they  have  been 
opened  up  for  public  inspection,  now  that 
all  can  see  what  is  going  to  happen— in 
respect  to  these  promises  of  the  federal  Tory 
government  at  Ottawa— it  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers  now  are  appreciating  them  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  that  is  simply 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing. 

We  had,  from  the  federal  point  of  view, 
the  promise  that  the  farmers  would  share  in 
the  sun,  that  they  would  get  a  larger  portion 
of  the  national  income.     And  the  farmers,  of 
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course,   took  the  politicians   at  their  word- 
even  farmers  do  that  at  times. 

Now,  the  deficiency  payment  price  system 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  time.  I  would 
say  this  to  hon.  members  that  it  has  grave 
defections  that  are  now  becoming  apparent. 
Some  of  these  grave  defections  are  these: 

The  sort  of  a  price  system  envisioned  by 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  speculators  in  the  farm 
produce  field.  It  gives  the  speculator  an 
opening  that  he  has  not  had  for  many  years. 
He  is  allowed  to  operate  on  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  farm  prices— the  unsupported  farm  prices. 
When  they  are  down,  he  puts  them  into  cold 
storage  and  sells  them  out  when  they  are 
high.    He  gets  the  benefit,  not  the  farmer. 

So,  in  the  first  place,  the  deficiency  price 
system  is  a  good  system  for  the  speculator, 
not  a  good  one  for  the  farmer.  Moreover, 
the  deficiency  price  base  that  was  set  by  the 
federal  government  is  a  wholly  unrealistic 
base,  it  is  a  base  at  which  the  farmer  could 
only  eke  out  an  existence  at  best. 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  that  good  enough 
for  the  farmers  of  this  province.  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  their  cost  of  production,  plus  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit.  The  deficiency 
price  system  provides  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
just  says  to  the  farmer:  "We  will  guarantee 
you  something  to  keep  you  from  starving." 
That  is  all. 

Another  factor  that  I  want  to  bring  into 
this  discussion  is  this:  I  have  noticed,  I 
think  on  the  radio  yesterday  morning,  the 
cost  of  living  index  has  gone  down  by  a 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  or  so.  The  reason 
why  it  has  gone  down  is  because  the  food 
products  index  has  gone  down.  Now  this  has 
not  been  the  only  instance,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  these,  where  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  down  because  the  price  of  farm 
products  has  been  forced  down. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  say  as  emphatically 
as  I  can— and  I  do  not  want  to  offend  anyone 
from  Toronto— that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
farmers  of  this  province  have  on  their 
shoulders  the  obligation  or  the  responsibility 
of  putting  the  cost  of  living  index  down.  I 
think  there  are  other  people,  of  other  callings 
in  the  community,  who— if  the  cost  of  living 
is  to  go  down— must  bear  a  share  of  what  it 
takes  to  put  that  cost  down. 

But  the  deficiency  price  system  lends  itself 
to  the  idea  that  farm  prices  can  go  down 
to  a  very  minimum  low  and  stay  there  for 
some  time,  so  far  as  the  price  index  is 
concerned.  I  would  say  to  the  House  this 
afternoon    that    farmers,    generally,    do    not 


appreciate  the  deficiency  payment  system,  as 
a  system  that  is  going  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
trough  of  depression  that  they  are  in  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  during  the  last  federal  election,  too 
—and  I  want  to  emphasize  this— it  was  said 
by  some  supporters  of  this  government,  and 
certainly  by  supporters  of  the  Diefenbaker 
government  to  be,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  farmers  were  suffering  was  because  we 
were  bringing  in  imports  from  other  countries. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  from  Wellington- 
Duff  erin  (Mr.  Root)  made  quite  a  point  of 
this. 

He  quoted  figures  at  great  length  to  indicate 
how  much  beef  was  being  brought  in,  how 
much  pork  and  cheese  and  eggs,  and  other 
products  on  the  farm,  were  coming  in  in  those 
last  days  of  the  Liberal  administration  at 
Ottawa.  He  made  the  plea— and  it  was  re- 
echoed throughout  the  province— that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  farm  prices  were  so  depressed 
was  because  there  were  importations  of  farm 
products  from  other  countries. 

I  have  on  my  desk,  and  I  want  to  read 
into  the  record,  a  series  of  figures  that  will 
indicate,  I  suggest,  that,  if  the  importations 
of  farm  products  were  bad  in  1957,  they  are 
indeed  worse  at  the  present  time.  I  want  the 
House  to  get  the  significance  of  these  figures, 
because  I  think  they  show  again  where  the 
propaganda  of  this  government  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  was  misplaced,  and  it  was 
quite  untrue  when  faced  with  reality. 

In  1957,  we  imported  $2.5  million  worth 
of  beef  and  fresh  veal.  In  1959,  the  figure 
was  $7.8  million,  as  against  $2.5  million,  in 
1957. 

Mutton  and  lamb— and  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  large  shipments  of  mutton  and 
lamb  that  are  on  their  way,  or  arriving  here 
at  the  present  time  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia— in  1957  the  figure  was  $2.4  million, 
and  in  1959  it  was  $4.1  million. 

Under  this  government  that  was  going  to 
stop  importations  of  farm  products  because, 
as  they  said,  this  was  one  of  the  main  con- 
tributing factors  as  to  why  the  farm  economy 
was  depressed,  it  has  risen  more  than  double 
in  the  years  since  1957. 

Corned  beef— I  do  not  eat  very  much  of 
that— but  it  has  increased  nominally  since 
1957  to  1959. 

But,  more  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this 
one,  No.  7,  eggs  in  the  shell.  Now,  if  we 
have  ever  had  a  depressed  market  for  eggs, 
it  has  been  during  these  last  few  months. 
Now,  $28,000  worth  of  eggs  in  the  shell 
came  in,  in   1957,  and  in   1959,  there  was 
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$2.9  million  worth  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  almost 
$3  million  worth,  as  against  $28,000  worth 
in  the  days  when  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Wellington-Dufferin  was  saying  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  farmers'  prices  were  de- 
pressed. 

And  over  those  7  items,  which  constitute, 
in  the  main,  the  products  of  the  farms  that 
are  brought  in  from  other  countries  at  certain 
times— in  1957,  for  the  12-month  period— we 
imported  $16.2  million  worth  of  these  7 
products,  and  in  1959,  we  imported  $28 
million  worth.  In  other  words,  $28  million  as 
against  $16  million. 

I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  that  is  an 
added  reason  why  the  farmers  of  this  province 
are  finding  it  hard  to  believe  that  either  the 
government  here  or  the  government  at  Ottawa 
are  friendly  to  them  and  are  working  in  their 
interests. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  labour, 
and  I  just  want  to  touch  on  it  briefly.  I  say 
again— and  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating— that, 
in  the  pronouncement  of  my  hon.  leader  in 
respect  to  labour,  the  14  points  that  he 
enunciated,  it  seems  to  me,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  any  misapprehensions 
that  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  some 
as  to  the  relationship  between  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  labouring  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

I  think  it  is  quite  all  right  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  Liberal  party  have  a  proud 
record  of  legislation  in  this  Legislature  inso- 
far as  labour  is  concerned.  We  were  the 
party  who  brought  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  the  first  place,  and  we  have  constantly, 
down  through  the  years,  done  what  we  could 
in  a  legislative  way  to  make  the  lot  of  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  a  better  one  in 
this  province. 

There  is  the  idea  sometimes  abroad  that 
those  who  live  on  farms  are  unfavourable  to 
labour  organization. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  In  fact,  I  know,  so  far 
as  my  area  is  concerned,  it  is  not  true.  Those 
who  live  on  the  farms  say  that  they  believe 
that  labour  is  entitled  to  all  they  can  get 
under  the  collective  bargaining  arrangements, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  decent  wage  in  this 
province. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  the  farm  people  to 
say  anything  against  the  gains  made  by 
labour.  It  behooves  the  farm  people  to  copy 
from  labour's  book  in  that  respect,  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  it,  and  to  organize  themselves 
to  the  point  where  they  can  get  the  measure 
of  economic  security  that  has  become  the  lot 


of  labour— and  will  continue  to  be  the  lot  of 
labour,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  and,  I  am 
sure,  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  so  about 
finances.  If  anyone  suggests  that  that  does 
not  enter  into  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
debate,  I  would  be  prepared  to  argue  the 
point    with    him. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron,  who  I  am  sorry  is  not  in  his 
seat,  said  about  finances  in  his  brief  remarks 
on  that  subject.  Before  I  recall  what  he 
said  about  finances  I  think  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  his  remarks  in 
respect  to  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  I  thought,  were  well  told,  and 
they  emphasized  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  water  resources  commission  for  the 
grave  problems  that  that  commission  has  to 
face. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  later  on  in 
the  session  of  debating  a  resolution  that  I 
placed  on  the  order  paper.  I  am  glad  that 
the  hon.  member  spoke  as  he  did  today, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  out  of  his  mouth 
came  words  which  I  could  use  as  those 
coming  from  my  chief  witness,  because  things 
he  said  I  agree  with  entirely,  and  I  want  him 
to  say  them  again  when  this  resolution  comes 
up. 

The  hon.  member  did  make  a  statement 
in  respect  to  finances  that  I  want  to  argue 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

He  said,  as  I  recall  his  words,  that  there 
was  to  be  another  pilgrimage  down  to  Ottawa 
in  July,  and  he  felt  that  our  province  should 
have  more  from  the  federal  Treasury  than 
they  had  been  getting  up  until  the  present 
time.  Then  he  went  on  to  add,  significantly, 
that,  unless  there  was  more  forthcoming  from 
the  federal  government,  he  could  well  see  the 
day,  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  when  we 
would  have  to  increase  the  revenue  of  this 
province  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  disagree  with 
him  in  the  assertion  that  he  has  made,  but 
I  want  to  amplify  it  and  argue  it  from  two  or 
three  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  agree  that  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  this  pilgrimage  to  Ottawa 
in  July  will  be  more  successful  than  those 
that  have  gone  before.  With  the  fading 
persuasiveness  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  we 
have  not  any  real  right  to  look  for  added 
help,  financially  speaking,  from  Ottawa.  But 
in  the  quest  that  he  has  set  himself,  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  would  agree  that  we  wish  him 
well,  we  hope  he  comes  back  with  the  bag 
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full  of  money,  with  the  $100  million  or  more 
which  he  says  this  province  should  have 
from  the  federal  exchequer. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  I  have  almost 
come  to  the  belief,  in  my  thinking— and  mind 
you,  it  is  mine  alone,  at  least  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  incorporate  anyone  else  into  this 
line  of  thought  at  the  moment— I  have  almost 
come  to  the  belief  that,  if  we  do  not  get 
what  we  figure  are  our  just  deserts  at  Ottawa, 
then  we  had  better  abandon  the  whole  thing 
so  far  as  financial  arrangements  between  us 
and   Ottawa   are   concerned. 

I  would  go  out,  if  I  were  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  and  say  to  Ottawa:  "This  thing 
has  not  worked  out  as  we  thought  it  would, 
and  we  are  not  getting  enough  money  from 
you  to  meet  our  commitments  and  meet  those 
things  that  we  see  in  the  future."  I  think 
we  should  say  to  Ottawa  in  a  loud  voice: 
"You  had  better  get  out  of  some  of  the 
fields  which,  in  our  judgment  belong  to  us, 
and  leave  those  fields  to  us." 

I  think  that  that  would  be  a  rather  sound 
argument  to  present  at  Ottawa  if  these  other 
plans  fail— and  I  am  assuming  that  they  may 
fail— to  get  back  to  the  province  some  fields 
of  taxation  that  we  know  should  belong  to 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  financial  purposes. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  as  between  the 
federal,  the  provincial,  and  the  municipal 
governments,  when  there  should  be  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  in  respect  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  each,  and  at  the  moment  no  such 
clear  line  of  demarcation  exists. 

I  believe  if  the  federal  government  would 
give  to  us  certain  fields  within  which  we 
could  operate,  and  increase  our  revenue  as 
a  result,  that  then  we  could  go  to  the  muni- 
cipality and  say  to  the  municipality:  "Having 
received  this  deal  from  Ottawa,  which  is  a 
just  deal  in  our  opinion,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  to  you,  the  municipality,  certain  fields 
that  will  be  yours  by  right,  and  within  which 
you  can  operate  for  the  good  of  your  muni- 
cipality." 

Someone  commented  this  afternoon  about 
the  grants  to  municipalities.  I  would  say 
this,  that  I  can  see,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  sees,  a  very  grave  danger  in 
extending  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid  to 
what  would  be  a  conclusion  that  would  give 
the  municipalities  enough  to  do  the  things 
they   should  do. 

The  municipalities  today  are  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  provincial  government.  They 
can  hardly  move  without  subscribing  to  some 
of  this  government's  rules  or  regulations. 
They  are  not  masters  in  their  own  house  any 


longer.  They  are  simply,  as  I  said  once 
before,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  a  provincial  administration. 

We  must  either  make  up  our  minds  that 
the  municipalities  are  worth  saving  or  not. 
If  they  are,  I  think  we  have  to  give  them  a 
new  deal,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  this  new 
deal  is  going  to  come  from  this  government 
in  its  present  state  of  thinking.  If  there  is 
a  continuation  of  the  grant-in-aid  system  to 
our  municipalities  in  ever-increasing  amounts 
over  the  years,  it  simply  means  that  the  con- 
trol of  this  province  over  the  municipalities 
grows  with  every  dollar  that  we  grant  them 
in  aid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  get  to 
the  place,  if  we  have  not  already  arrived 
there,  when  the  municipalities  will  not  be 
able  to  think  or  do  for  themselves,  but  must 
subscribe  in  every  detail  to  the  whims  and 
the  wishes  of  the  provincial  government. 

My  thinking  is  that  the  municipalities 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  that.  I  think  they 
deserve  a  new  deal.  This  government  even 
in  its  dying  hours— if  that  be  the  case  and 
I  rather  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  it  is— 
should  recant  from  their  former  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Wishful  thinking,  wishful 
thinking. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  No, 
the  seeds  of  disintegration  have  not  only  been 
sown,  but  they  are  visible  on  all  sides. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  I  might  make 
this  added  comment.  It  was  not  as  if  this 
government  did  not  have  burdens  enough  to 
bear  in  this  province,  and  they  are  many,  but 
there  has  been  an  added  millstone  placed 
around  their  neck,  more  substantial,  even, 
than  what  has  grown  up  among  and  about 
them  in  their  governing  in  the  last  20  years, 
or  whatever  it  is,  in  the  province. 

And  that  millstone,  of  course,  is  the  federal 
government  at  Ottawa.  Ontario  may  have 
been  able  to  endure  one  Tory  administration, 
but  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  for  long  will 
they  endure  one  here  and  one  in  Ottawa. 

If  nothing  else  kills  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
politically  in  the  next  few  years,  it  will  be 
his  association  with  the  government  at 
Ottawa.  He  knows  he  made  a  terrific  mistake 
in  the  last  federal  election.  I  think  now,  as 
he  reflects  upon  it,  he  would  agree  that  it 
was  a  mistake.  His  best  interests  would 
have  been  served  in  the  last  federal  election 
to  perhaps  strengthen  the  Tory  minority  at 
Ottawa,  but  never  to  have  given  them  power. 
He  was  stronger  than  he  knew. 

The  push  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave 
them  was  more  than  he  intended,  and  as  a 
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result  he  has  brought  down  on  himself  this 
terrific  weight  and  responsibility. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  theme  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron  when  he  said  that, 
if  we  do  not  get  more  from  Ottawa,  we  will 
have  to  do  something  ourselves. 

Now,  I  want  to  start  off  in  that  order  by 
saying  this,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  this  House  that  there  is  not  much 
use  in  talking  about  the  physical  set-up  of  our 
provincial  system,  that  what  we  need  is  more 
money  in  that  set-up. 

Well,  I  suggest  to  hon.  members  this  after- 
noon I  am  not  going  to  advocate  putting  more 
money  into  a  set-up  that  I  think  is  rotten  to 
the  core.  It  does  not  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  financial  conditions  of  this  province, 
it  allows  the  government  at  will  to  have  a 
surplus  or  a  deficit  as  they  might  desire.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  prime  requisite— before 
there  is  any  thought  of  increasing  taxation  and 
bringing  more  money  into  this  dilapidated 
system— the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  correct 
the  system. 

I  want  to  tell  hon.  members  how  I  think 
it  should  be  corrected.  The  other  night  in 
the  Legislature,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  was  speaking,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  going  to  put  in  the  sinking  fund  some- 
thing less  than  $20  million  to  retire  a  debt  of 
$100  million. 

Well,  no  matter  how  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  figures  that, 
it  just  does  not  come  out.  We  do  not  retire 
that  amount  with  that  amount,  we  have  to 
have  more  of  the  first  amount  in  order  to  do 
something  with  the  last  amount. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  province 
is  to  make  a  declaration  of  policy  as  to  what 
is  capital  account  and  what  is  ordinary 
account.  There  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  province  which  would 
say,  "We  will  pay  35  per  cent,  of  capital 
account  out  of  ordinary  revenue"  or  whatever 
figure  we  arrive  at.  But  let  us  arrive  at  some 
figure  and  stay  with  it. 

The  way  it  is  done  at  the  present  time,  one 
year  we  pay  25  per  cent,  of  capital  accounts 
out  of  ordinary,  and  the  next  year  we  have 
a  surplus,  and  we  pay  35  per  cent,  and  up 
to  65  per  cent,  out  of  ordinary  account. 

Now  that  leaves  the  government  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  budget,  because  they  can, 
as  I  say,  have  a  surplus  or  a  deficit,  just  what- 
ever they  want,  and  to  what  degree  they 
want  it. 

Now  I  suggest  that  in  the  first  place  we 
have  to  make  ample  provision  in  our  sinking 


fund  to  retire  the  debt  of  this  province  over 
a  given  period  of  years.  We  have  to  put 
enough  money  into  that  fund  each  year  to 
achieve  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  decide 
how  much  we  can  afford  to  pay  out  of 
ordinary  account  on  capital  expenditure,  and 
pay  that  much  each  year  as  we  go  along,  so 
that  there  will  be  some  conception,  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  sound  system  that  we  are  now  proposing 
to  put  more  revenue  into. 

Now,  if  we  have  the  system  straightened 
up— and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to 
get  it  straightened  this  afternoon,  this  govern- 
ment has  had  a  long  time  to  do  it  and  it  has 
not  done  very  much  on  it  yet— but  once  we 
get  the  system  straightened  up,  then  comes 
the  important  question:  "What  are  we  going 
to  put  into  it,  if  need  be?" 

Now  I  am  going  to  argue— and  this  is 
clearly  my  own  argument,  I  do  not  suppose 
anybody  else  perhaps  would  want  to  claim  it 
—but  I  have  my  own  ideas  and  my  own 
convictions  in  respect  to  it,  and  I  intend  to 
say  something  about  it. 

Before  I  get  into  that,  there  is  one  more 
argument  I  want  to  give  to  the  House,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  something  that  is 
always  said  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when 
he  is  referring  to  the  amount  that  they  have 
paid  in  grants  to  municipalities  for  education, 
and  for  roads,  and  for  this  and  that  and  the 
other  thing. 

The  new  hon.  members  it  seems  to  me 
might  be  a  little  confused  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says:  "Now  we  are  paying 
more  to  these  municipalities  for  this  and  that 
purpose  than  we  did  in  1943,  much  better, 
10,  12  times,  maybe  more."  The  new  hon. 
member  and  perhaps  some  of  the  public  may 
wonder  about  this— he  has  been  successful  in 
the  past  fooling  some  of  the  public  on  this 
argument— but  I  think  they  are  growing  a 
little  used  to  it. 

What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  of 
course,  is:  "We  are  to  be  patted  on  the  back 
because  we  spend  more  than  you  spent  for 
those  particular  purposes."  However,  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  for  the  House  to  know 
that  in  1934— and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  this  quite  well— the  revenue  for  the 
province  was  some  $50  million,  and  this  year 
it  will  crowd  $737  million. 

Now,  if  hon.  members  take  their  pencils 
and  figure  it  out,  they  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  that  period  of  time,  the 
revenue  to  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
increased  by  at  least  15  times,  so  that  the  hon. 
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Prime    Minister    has    taxed    the    people    of 
Ontario  15  times— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  7. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  7. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  get  out  with  you,  sir. 
Fifteen  times— 15  times  since  1934. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  comparing  1943. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  am  comparing  1934. 

When  Mr.  Hepburn  came  into  power  in 
1934,  the  revenue  of  the  province  was  $50 
million,  and  moreover  when  the  Henry 
government  was  in  power— I  would  have  the 
new  hon.  members  remember  this— the 
amounts  that  they  paid  in  grants,  the  old 
Henry  government,  for  education,  for  high- 
ways and  the  like,  were  less  by  far  than  what 
was  paid  by  the  succeeding  Hepburn  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  only  a  progression  to  say  that  this 
government  has  been  able  to  pay  more  than 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment, because  it  has  received,  as  I  suggest, 
since  1934  to  the  present  time,  15  times  more 
revenue.  Now,  anyone  can  figure  that  out, 
surely.  And  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
not  pay  a  great  deal  more  in  grants  than  were 
paid  in  the  days  of  the  Hepburn  government, 
he  must  have  it  cached  away  somewhere, 
perhaps  for  a  rainy  day.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  to  be  true. 

Now,  I  want  to  return  to  the  argument 
about  the  money.  The  government  will  say 
to  us,  as  they  have  said  during  this  session, 
"Now,  where  would  you  get  the  money? 
Where  would  you  get  the  money  to  do  this 
and  that,  to  increase  grants  for  education,  to 
increase  grants  to  the  municipalities  and  for 
roads  and  for  all  the  other  things?"  They 
ask  the  same  of  our  friends  of  the  CCF.  They 
ask  them:  "Where  would  you  get  the  money?" 

Well,  the  CCF  have  been  very  frank  in 
saying  where  they  will  get  the  money.  They 
say  without  hesitation  they  would  get  it  from 
liquor,  from  natural  resources  and  from  cor- 
poration taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  highways. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  that  is  enough  on  this 
point  for  now,  anyway. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon that  that  is  a  very  easy  solution  for  the 
CCF  or  any  other  party  to  make.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  over-simple,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
stand  back  on  the  outside  and  say:  "We  will 


get  money  from  this  source  and  that  source 
to  do  the  things  that  we  suggest  should  be 
done." 

I  am  saying  to  them  and  to  you  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
responsible  party— either  in  government  or 
those  who  desire  to  get  there  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  their  position— will  take  the 
attitude  that  they  are  going  to  spell  out  in 
detail  where  they  are  going  to  get  the  money 
to  carry  on  governmental  services  when  they 
are  in  power. 

I  suggest  to  the  CCF  hon.  members  that  it 
may  very  well  be,  upon  closer  examination 
that  would  come  within  the  government  after 
a  party  is  elected,  it  might  very  well  be  that 
to  increase  the  corporation  taxes,  for  instance, 
would  be  to  get  into  the  area  of  diminishing 
returns.  To  increase  the  tax  on  natural 
resources— on  mines,  on  pulp,  and  the  like- 
may  very  well  drive  some  of  these  companies 
to   the   United    States. 

How  anyone  can  tell  at  a  distance  what 
impact  these  taxes  would  have  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  I  suggest  that  the  only 
responsible  position  for  any  party  to  take 
is  this:  They  will  say  during  the  election 
campaign  that,  when  they  are  elected  to 
office,  they  will  do  certain  things  which  they 
feel  are  reforms  and  should  be  done.  They 
will  say  that,  upon  getting  into  office,  they 
will  weigh  this  Act  and  that  Act  against 
the  public  good,  and  will  come  up  with  a 
solution  as  to  what  taxes  they  shall  raise. 

But  to  say  from  the  outside  what  they  are 
going  to  do  before  they  get  in  there  is,  to  me, 
simple  hypocrisy  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  The 
CCF  are  not  going  to  get  in,  anyway. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Even  my  hon.  friend,  when  he 
was  asked  prior  to  the  election  as  to  what  he 
would  do  in  respect  to  corporation  taxes, 
made  some  rather  odd  statements.  I  think  I 
will  read  them.  I  am  just  trying  to  place 
this  thing  in  focus  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberals  have  no 
policy. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  told  him,  I  told  him 
exactly  what  the  policy  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  commit  themselves  to 
nothing  until  they  get  into  power,  which 
means  they  will  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  suggest  that  what  I  outlined 
is  the  proper  responsibility,  and  one  that  is 
taken  by  every  party  except  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  no  party  they 
have  over  there. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Let  me  recall  what  happened 
prior  to  the  election.  Mr.  Honderich  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  asked:  "Mr.  MacDonald, 
you  have  made  reference  to  higher  corpora- 
tion taxes  if  the  CCF  is  elected.  How  high 
can  the  corporation  taxes  be  raised  in  Ontario, 
above  the  general  level  of  other  provinces, 
without  restricting  economic  development  in 
Ontario?" 

Now  the  great  hon.  member  said  this  in 
reply:  "I  will  concede,"  he  said,  "without 
hesitation,  that  this  is  a  real  problem,  a 
real  problem.  It  raises  the  possibility  that  you 
may  drive  industry  out.  And  I  think  it  will 
have  to  be  examined  very  closely." 

Then  Mr.  Honderich  asked:  "What  or  where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  carry 
out  your  programme  if  you  do  not  anticipate 
much  more  revenue  from  corporation  taxes?" 

The  hon.  member  replied:  "How  much 
more  I  intend  to  get  from  corporation  taxes 
I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  state.  This  is 
something  that  has  to  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  what  the  economic  climate  is  at  the  time." 

Now  then,  I  suggest  to  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  was  cornered, 
in  respect  to  these  proposed  new  statutory 
taxes.     He  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  admitted  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  did  not.  He  said  that  it 
would  depend  on  the  economic  climate,  it 
would  depend  on  the  things  that  would  trans- 
pire at  that  time. 

He  did  not  admit  anything,  and  I  think 
it  was  rather  a  sound  position  for  my  hon. 
friend  to  take,  of  course.  He  cannot  tell  what 
the  impact  of  the  increased  corporation  taxes 
would  be,  or  increased  natural  products  tax, 
or  increased  liquor  tax.  He  does  not  know 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Any  government,  I  suggest,  or  any  party 
that  wants  to  be  a  government,  is  less  than 
responsible  if  it  says— before  it  has  a  chance 
and  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  whole 
thing  in  action— what  it  is  going  to  do  with 
respect  to  taxes.  They  just  cannot  do  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  exact  amount  and 
how  much. 


Mr.  Oliver:  —and  the  only  exception  to 
that  rule  that  I  would  make  is  that  if  a  party 
which  seeks  the  mandate  from  the  people 
decided  that,  to  do  a  certain  thing,  they  would 
inaugurate  a  completely  new  tax,  that  is 
an  altogether  different  matter.  But  to  say  that 
they  are  going  to  raise  existing  taxes,  without 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  impact  of 
that  raise  on  the  whole  economy  of  the 
province  is  completely  irresponsible. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  your  party. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Is  that  right,  is  that  so?  Well, 
the  big  gambler  from  back  here.  Here  is 
the  proof.  I  would  say  that  the  proof  was 
pretty  well  demonstrated  in  the  election 
last  June,  when  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South— although  he  got  a  member  or  two  more 
more— got  a  lot  less  votes  than  he  had  pre- 
viously received.  And  if  there  is  a  declining 
in  that  position- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  did?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  not  out  of  order.  I  know 
exactly   what   I   am   saying. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  got  more- 
Mr.   Oliver:    I   will  bet  he   got  more   the 

last  time  than  he  will  get  the  next  time,  I 

guarantee  him  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now  away  back,  Mr.  Speaker, 
away  back  in  the  limbo  of  all  those  old 
forgotten  things,  is  the  sub-amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  thanks 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
Now,  I  have  carefully  read  the  one  introduced 
by  the  Five  Noblemen  here  and  I  would 
say  that  it  has  some  good  in  it.  There  is 
some  what  one  would  call  window  dressing, 
that  might  be  called  superfluous,  but— taken 
on  balance— I  suggest  that  it  has  more  good 
than  bad,  and  on  that  basis  we  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  And,  of  course,  we  would  be 
out  of  our  minds  completely— and  I  suggest 
we  are  not  that— if  we  did  not  subscribe 
entirely  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  intend  not  only  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  but  even  at  this  late  hour  we  would 
ask  all  hon.  members,  including  my  friend 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  who,  I 
believe,  is  to  follow,  to  look  carefully  at  these 
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sections   in   this   amendment   to   the   motion 
regarding  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

I  think,  if  he  uses  his  calm  appraisal  that 
he  uses  on  other  occasions,  maybe  yet,  even 
yet,  he  will  be  persuaded  to  vote  with  us, 
and  to  condemn  this  government  for  the 
position  which  they  have  occupied  down 
through  the  years. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter 
to  follow  the  speaker  immediately  preceding. 
For  many  a  year  he  has  graced  this  House, 
and  I  think,  perhaps  unfortunately,  has  many 
times  spoken  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

We  never  fail  to  listen  with  interest  and 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  words,  and 
perhaps  a  little  later  this  afternoon  I  might 
have  more  to  say  with  respect  to  them. 

But  I  do  at  this  time  wish  to  compliment 
him  once  again,  on  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  debates  of  this  House. 

It  is  rather  late  perhaps  for  me,  sir,  to 
join  with  all  the  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House  in  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
pleased  we  are  that  you  were  elected  in  the 
early  part  of  this  session  to  your  present  posi- 
tion. But  I  think  that  I  am  now  in  a  better 
position,  sir,  to  say  to  you,  that  I  feel  that 
you  have  shown,  during  the  course  of  this 
session,  that  the  House,  and  the  hon.  members 
thereof,  have  made  no  mistake  in  placing 
you  in  the  position  of  importance  which  you 
now  hold. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  know  that  finally  at 
last,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  hon.  members  of  the 
government  are  having  an  opportunity  to  get 
some  words  in  among  the  welter  of  conversa- 
tion and  speech  which  has  come  from  another 
part  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  words  to  those  of 
the  hon.  member  who  preceded  me,  and 
many  other  hon.  members  who  spoke  in  this 
session,  with  respect  to  the  new  hon.  members 
who  occupy  seats  in  this  House,  particularly 
those  on  the  government  side. 

On  all  sides  we  have  young,  capable  and 
experienced  men  who  have  come  in  to  give 
their  service  to  the  public  in  this  House,  and 
to  their  constituents  at  home.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing,  sir,  for  this  province,  that  we 
have  in  all  3  parties  represented  in  this 
House  such  a  good  groundwork  for  the  years 
to  come. 

I  have  also  noted  with  interest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attendance  of  young  people  in  the  gallery 
throughout  this  session.  I  think  it  is  good 
that  they  should  come  and  join  us,  even 
though  remotely,  in  the  deliberations  of  this 


House,  and  learn  that  democracy  does  work. 
However,  I  am  not  sure,  from  what  I  myself 
have  seen  and  observed  this  year,  whether 
their  increased  attendance  is  due  to  the  desire 
to  learn,  or  due  to  the  entertainment  which 
they  were  sure  to  receive  from  certain 
benches  opposite  me  in  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Where  is  the 
democracy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
matter  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment 
—and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  case  the  hon. 
members  opposite  will  join  me  completely— is 
that  I  would  like  to  say  we  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  attendance  of  the  ladies  at  our 
sessions,  not  only  those  who  come  regularly 
but  those   who   come   in   not   so   often. 

Particularly  last  week  I  was  pleased  to  see 
a  certain  convention  in  town  had  a  number 
of  its  ladies  up  here,  to  look  at  the  good- 
looking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

We  know  that,  when  it  comes  down  to 
voting  day,  they  outnumber  us.  But  we  know, 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker— I  speak  for  myself 
and  I  think  the  rest  of  the  hon.  members  will 
agree  with  me— that  behind  each  of  us  is  a 
loyal  and  friendly  and  hard-working  woman. 
To  them  all  I  would  like  to  say— and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  everyone  in  this  case,  and  even 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  would  not  dis- 
agree with  me— that  we  do  appreciate  the 
backing  we  receive  on  election  day,  each  one 
of  us— and  throughout  the  years— from  our 
ladies. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  at  this  time,  sir,  to 
say  that  over  the  sessions  and  through  the 
years,  the  officials  of  this  House  who  come 
back  session  after  session  to  look  after  us 
are  most  efficient,  most  courteous,  and  give 
each  one  of  us  all  the  assistance  which  it  is 
possible  to  give,  and  which  we  desire  and 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  properly  to 
represent  our  people  during  the  session  and 
between  times.  I  would  like  to  extend  that 
further  by  saying  "thanks"  to  all  their  staff. 

The  opening  of  the  House  some  weeks  ago, 
sir,  brought  to  us  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  and  I  would  like  to- 
say  that  I  think  we  are  all  admirers  of  His 
Honour.  We  are  all  grateful  that,  even  with 
his  disabilities,  he  has  continued  to  act  as 
Her  Majesty's  representative  in  our  province. 
His  appearance  in  our  House  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  on  that  colourful  occasion, 
brought  an  address  which  forms  the  subject 
of  considerable  debate,  including  some  which 
has  occurred  today. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  could  not 
be  moved  by  the  picture  of  accomplishment,. 
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and  plans  for  the  future,  the  progress  and 
prosperity,  painted  in  that  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  on  the  basis  of  previous  per- 
formance, sir,  who  would  not  be  certain  of 
accomplishment? 

I  am  very  privileged  to  be  able  to  close 
the  debate  for  the  government  on  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  I 
am  proud  of  my  association  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  with  his  administration, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  proud  of  the  10  years 
of  progress  and  advance  and  accomplishment 
in  this  province  under  the  Frost  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  also  proud,  sir,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  riding  in  eastern  Ontario— or  as 
the  hon.  member  for  York  North  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie) would  say,  Lower  Canada— Grenville- 
Dundas.  I  will  not  weary  the  House  with  too 
many  words  about  Grenville-Dundas.  I  have 
spoken  on  it  before  in  this  House;  I  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about  it 
elsewhere. 

They  are  fine  people,  sir,  they  are  United 
Empire  Loyalists  by  descent,  and  now  are 
sprinkled  with  a  goodly  mixture  of  French- 
Canadian  cousins  from  Glengarry  and  from 
across  the  French-Canadian  Quebec  border, 
arid  a  good  smattering  of  new  Canadians  who 
have  joined  us  since  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war. 

Together  we  are  going  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous future  down  there  after  waiting  50 
years  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  We  in 
eastern  Ontario  realize  that  it  came  about 
through  the  intervention  of  this  government 
in    Toronto. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  future  for  the 
golden  triangle  in  eastern  Ontario.  We 
Relieve  that  this  is  due  to  the  Hydro  and  the 
seaway  authorities  which  together  in  partner- 
ship  made   it  possible. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  sir,  that  we  think 
that  this  promise  of  future  prosperity  will  be 
as  surely  kept  as  were  the  promises  of  this 
government  to  my  people,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr. 
Manley)  when  the  tough  times  of  relocation 
and  inundation  were  going  on  in  eastern 
Ontario. 

There  have  been  many  speakers  in  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  a 
great  many  of  them,  particularly  those  hon. 
members  making  their  maiden  speeches.  I 
think  that  they  all  made  a  very  fair  presenta- 
tion in  their  maiden  speeches,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  were  glad  to  hear  them,  and  that 
their  constituents  at  home  are  most  pleased 


to  know  that  they  are  taking  an  interest  in 
the  House  and  in  their  duties  as  hon. 
members. 

However,  as  the  days  went  by,  I  myself 
was  disappointed  by  the  parrot-like  quality 
of  the  speakers  from  Opposition  benches. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  wordage 
and  very  little  grain  among  all  the  chaff. 

However,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  has, 
through  all  the  debates  of  this  House,  shown 
a  moderate,  thoughtful  and  courteous  pres- 
entation, and  I  know  that  he  has  added  im- 
measurably to  the  efficiency  and  the  good 
working  of  this  House. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  looked  over  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  when 
he  moved  the  amendment  to  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  I  was 
struck  by  the  apparent  inability  of  the  official 
Opposition  to  suggest  anything  reasonable 
which  had  not  already  been  forecast  in  His 
Honour's  speech,  and  which  even  now  is 
being  implemented  by  this  government.  As 
debates  in  this  House  extended,  it  was  appar- 
ent to  everyone  that  such,  in  fact,  was  the 
case. 

Never  have  I,  and  never  have  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  much  longer  service  than 
I,  I  am  sure  they  will  agree,  heard  so  much 
noise,  so  much  unparliamentary  cross-talk, 
and  so  little  constructive  thought  recorded. 
I  had  thought  when  certain  results  were 
posted  last  June,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  least 
under  fresh  leadership  and  with  a  doubled 
number,  the  official  Opposition  would  once 
more  attain  that  status  which  we  expect  of 
it,  and  which  I  may  say,  sir,  was  so  well 
displayed  during  a  sad  portion  of  Ontario's 
history  some  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  noise  is  the  echo  from 
the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
As  I  said  before,  I  am  disappointed  indeed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  who 
delighted  us  a  short  time  ago  with  such  a 
very  pleasing  presentation,  spoke  many  words, 
some  of  wisdom,  some  of  interest  and  some, 
unfortunately,  just  words. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
despite  what  we  have  heard  today  and  what 
we  mav  read  in  one  of  today's  papers— and  I 
think  the  hon.  members  will  agree— that  any 
time  the  rules  of  this  House  have  been 
stretched  or  abrogated,  it  has  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Opposition  and  usually  on 
their  appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
think  that  is  as  it  should  be.     I  think  that 
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that  is  the  way  this  government  has  carried 
on,  not  only  in  this  Parliament  but  in  the 
previous  Parliament. 

The  government  benches  have  always  been 
fair,  have  always  been  open  to  appeals  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  was  most  pleased  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  a  farmer  as 
he  is,  give  such  a  careful  analysis  of  federal 
legislation.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  were  interested  in  this. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  where  this 
government  can  take  credit  or  blame  or 
responsibility  for  the  legislation  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
farmers  in  this  House  look  far  from  starving. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
say  about  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South,  and  that  is  that  I  was  indeed 
pleased— and,  I  am  sure,  so  was  the  govern- 
ment—at having  the  policies  of  the  CCF,  or 
the  lack  of  policies,  brought  into  focus.  I 
think  it  was  a  delight  to  all  of  us,  and  cer- 
tainly brought  forth  some  very  emphatic 
denials  from  the  hon.  members  of  that  group 
in  this  House. 

With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  and  his  group— particularly  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)— I  can 
only  say  that  to  me  it  appeared  to  be  the 
same  old  story,  experts  on  everything,  words, 
innuendoes  and  more  words. 

While  the  wording  of  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  this  group,  except  for  the  last 
paragraph,  would  lead  one  to  believe  they 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  leadership  and 
progress  in  the  development  of  energy 
resources,  agricultural  marketing  and  labour 
dealings,  by  the  government,  subsequent 
debate  showed  this  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
rather  they  were  still  preaching  the  policy 
of  an  almost  extinct  group. 

In  fact,  next  year  this  group  will  disappear, 
swallowed  up  in  a  new  creation  which— from 
advance  notices— appears  certain  to  meet  a 
similar  fate,  but  sooner. 

And  instead  of  these  hon.  members,  as  they 
should  do,  backing  up  the  undoubted  advan- 
tages of  free  enterprise  and  real  democracy, 
they  have  forsaken  the  same,  and  fulminate 
with  a  doctrine  of  despair,  distortion  and 
destruction. 

With  respect  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   am   sure   it  can   only  be  viewed  by  hon. 


members  of  this  House  and  members  of  our 
public  service  as  a  gratuitous  insult.  Those 
who  speak  of  high  standards  of  public  moral- 
ity should  themselves  set  the  example.  No- 
where is  there  a  public  service  of  higher 
standards  of  every  kind  than  in  Ontario. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  more  loyal,  more  efficient 
public  service  than  in  Ontario,  nowhere  do 
public  servants  receive  better  treatment  than 
in  Ontario,  nowhere  is  appointment  and 
security  of  tenure  less  dependent  on  political 
influence,  and  more  based  on  merit  and 
capacity,  than  in  Ontario. 

I  would  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  public  ser- 
vants are  just  that,  and  that  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  represent  the  public,  freely 
elected.  They  have  a  responsibility,  as  far 
as  the  public  service  is  concerned,  and  this 
government  recognizes  this  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  hon.  members  of  every  political 
party. 

And  I  do  publicly  and  emphatically  repudi- 
ate this  odious  and  unsolicited  slur  on  the 
public  servants  and  on  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

As  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
most  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition  seem 
to  have  adopted,  and  are  acting  upon,  the 
definition  given  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  early  in  this  debate 
with  respect  to  the  duty  of  an  Opposition, 
and  I  quote: 

The  duty  of  the  Opposition  is  to  harass 

and  obstruct  the  government. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Why  does 
the  hon.  Minister  not  read  the  whole  para- 
graph? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  out  of  context. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  At  page  684  of  Hansard  of 
this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote,  and  I  quote 
from  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  harass 
and  obstruct  the  government,  and  I  mean 
those  words   in   their  most  healthy   sense. 

The  prestige  of  the  Opposition's  position 
is  founded  upon  the  fact,  of  course,  that  we 
are  Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition.  We 
are  loyal  to  the  desires  and  the  hopes  and 
common  interest  of  the  body  politic,  while 
simultaneously  we  are  opposed,  in  the 
words  of  Corry,  "To  the  audacity  of  a 
temporary  majority." 

That  is  the  paragraph,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  that  did  not  tell  us 
much,  to  read  that  paragraph. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No,  I  think  that  that  rather 
elaborated  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  shortly  set  out  some 
of  the  facts  which  are  unassailable  reasons 
why  all  hon.  members  of  this  House  should, 
and  I  believe  can,  support  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  and  St. 
Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman).  It  is  a  story  not  of 
words,  not  of  theory,  not  of  unbridled  criti- 
cism, but  a  record  of  progress,  of  achievement 
and  of  good  government  over  the  past  decade 
under  the  leadership  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

May  I  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  speak  on  that  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  give  a  short 
resume  of  progress  in  the  past  decade  in 
highways. 

From  the  beginning  of  1950  to  the  end 
of  1959,  Ontario's  population  increased  from 
a  little  less  than  4.5  million  people  to  slightly 
more  than  6  million— and  most  of  this  in- 
crease of  over  1.5  million  people  was  added 
to  the  population  of  our  urban  centres.  During 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
went  up  from  1.1  million  to  nearly  2  million, 
and  the  total  mileage  travelled  was  more 
than  doubled. 

We  began  in  1950  with  72,847  miles  of 
rural  highways  and  roads.  This  was  increased 
to  77,500  miles  at  the  end  of  1959.  Our 
King's  highway  and  secondary  highway  mile- 
age, included  in  this  total,  increased  from 
10,252  miles  in  1950  to  11,700  in  1959  as 
new  roads  were  opened  and  other  roads  were 
assumed.  But,  even  more  important,  there 
were  2,500  miles  more  of  paved  provincial 
highway  available  to  motor  vehicle  traffic 
than  existed  in  1950. 

Back  in  1950,  we  had  only  two  major 
sections  of  dual-lane  highway,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  and  highway  No.  2A  between 
Highland  Creek  and  Oshawa.  And  in  each 
case,  we  did  not  have  full  control  of  access. 
Highway  No.  400  was  under  construction 
between  Toronto  and  Barrie,  and  plans  were 
underway  for  a  fully  controlled,  dual-lane 
highway  which  would  bypass  through-traffic 
around  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  foresee  the 
explosive  growth  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
which  has  turned  the  Toronto  bypass  into  an 
artery  of  crosstown  traffic  with  the  heaviest 
traffic  volume  of  any  section  of  the  King's 
highway  system  in  Ontario. 

As  the  time  goes  on,  we  shall  look  back 
on  the   1950's  as  a  period  in  which  a  new 


concept  of  highway  development  was  fully 
accepted  in  Ontario,  with  the  planning  and 
construction  of  dual-lane,  controlled-access 
highways  and  service  roads  as  the  main 
arteries   for  heavy   rural   traffic   volumes. 

For  the  first  time,  extensive  engineering 
and  economic  studies  put  the  entire  highway, 
road  and  street  system  of  the  province  under 
a  microscope  to  determine  present  inadequa- 
cies and  future  needs.  All  King's  highways 
were  classified  according  to  present  and 
future  use,  based  on  extensive  traffic  and 
growth  studies.  A  complete  engineering 
inventory  was  made  of  every  mile  of  pave- 
ment and  every  bridge  in  the  system.  New 
and  uniform  standards  of  highway  construc- 
tion were  established.  There  was  a  great 
expansion  in  the  facilities  for  testing  materials 
and  methods  for  research. 

The  entire  operation  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  reorganized  and  streamlined 
until  it  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  efficient  highway  authorities 
on  the  continent.  During  this  time,  the  largest 
volume  of  new  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  province  was  under- 
taken, according  to  a  carefully  designed 
programme  which  will  provide  Ontario  with 
the  most  modern  system  of  highways  as  they 
are  required  to  meet  the  increase,  in  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  over  the  years  to  come. 

Great  advances  were  made  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  King's  highways  in  the 
past  10  years.  New  paving  material  speci- 
fications were  developed,  and  pavement  thick- 
ness was  adjusted  to  overcome  pavement 
performance   problems. 

Since  1954,  there  has  been  a  detailed 
foundation  investigation  on  every  new 
structure,  and  this  has  been  extended  to 
include  high  embankments  where  stability 
problems  exist.  These  analyses  are  now  made 
prior  to  letting  the  contract,  so  that  any 
changes  in  alignment  can  be  made  during 
the  planning  stages.  The  department  has 
pioneered  in  the  electro-osmosis  method  of 
treating  soils  to  stabilize  bridge  foundations; 
without  this  method,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  construct  roads  in  some  areas 
along  the   trans-Canada   highway. 

Year-round  maintenance  on  the  King's 
highway  system  has  been  brought  to  an 
extremely  high  standard  during  the  1950's, 
with  the  development  and  use  of  new  equip- 
ment and  new  methods.  Keeping  11,500 
miles  of  highway  open  and  safe  for  traffic 
in  winter  is  a  round-the-clock,  7-days-a-week 
job.  The  use  of  the  hydraulic  sander 
originated  by  the  department  has  made  a  very 
important  contribution  to  winter  maintenance 
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since  1950.  Equipment  generally  has  im- 
proved, and  the  department  now  operates 
6,700  units  as  compared  with  2,200  units 
10  years  ago. 

This  is  a  very  short  review  of  some  of 
the  highlights  of  developments  affecting  our 
King's  highway  system  over  the  past  10  years, 
but  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  momentum 
that  will  be  carried  forward  into  the  1960's. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  future 
may  bring. 

By  1969,  we  expect  that  Ontario  will  have 
a  population  of  7.5  million  people— a  gain 
of  1.5  million  as  compared  with  today— and 
that  the  urban  centres  will  continue  to  grow 
larger  as  they  absorb  most  of  this  increase. 

We  expect  that  motor  vehicle  registration 
will  be  up  to  over  2.7  million  vehicles— or 
some  700,000  more  than  in  1959-and  that 
the  individual  car  owner  will  depend  upon 
the  motor  vehicle  for  business  and  for 
pleasure  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  we 
do  now.  This  adds  up  to  more  than  30 
billion  miles  of  vehicle  traffic  on  our  highways 
and  streets  in  1969,  as  compared  with  over 
18  billion  miles  in  1959. 

Fortunately,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  increased  load  which  will  be  placed  on 
our  provincial  highway  system  over  the  next 
10  years— a  load  which  represents  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  all  motor  vehicle  traffic  in 
the  province.  We  have  reached  a  peak  of 
highway  construction  in  the  past  two  years 
which,  if  continued,  will  enable  us  to  have 
the  entire  mileage  of  King's  highways  recon- 
structed to  the  most  modern  standards  by 
the  end  of  the  decade;  well  within  the  20 
years  originally  suggested  in  our  long-term 
plan.  The  construction  of  new  highways, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  existing  highways, 
is  now  being  programmed  according  to 
priorities  determined  by  continuing  studies 
of  economic  and  traffic  growth  and,  while 
our  more  immediate  needs  are  being  provided 
for,  our  planning  engineers  are  looking  far 
ahead  into  the  future. 

In  conclusion  regarding  The  Department 
of  Highways,  may  I  suggest  that,  when  we 
look  back  on  the  very  substantial  improve- 
ments made  in  the  King's  highway  system 
over  the  past  decade,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  even  greater  changes  in  the  high- 
ways, roads  and  streets  in  Ontario  during 
the  next  10  years. 

We  are  living  in  an  electronic  age,  and 
the  electronic  computer  has  already  become 
a  useful  tool  for  the  highway  engineer 
in  Ontario  with  still  wider  uses  in  prospect. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  electronics  engineers 


and  highway  engineers  will  develop  electronic 
systems  which  will  make  our  highways  and 
streets  easier  and  safer  for  motor  vehicle 
travel,  and  when  that  time  comes  our  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  will  be  ready. 

Here  are  the  highlights  concerning  The 
Department  of  Transport's  operations  during 
1959. 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  co- 
operated with  The  Department  of  Highways 
on  such  matters  as  speed  zoning  and  traffic 
control  operations.  It  is  also  co-operating 
in  the  production  of  an  official  manual  of 
uniform  control  devices  for  the  province. 

In  spite  of  an  increase  of  5.5  per  cent,  in 
vehicles  registered  in  1959,  as  compared  with 
1958,  an  increase  of  4.1  per  cent,  in  drivers 
licenced  and  an  estimated  increase  in  miles 
travelled  of  5.7  per  cent,  the  death  rate  per 
100  million  miles  travelled  has  remained 
constant  at  6.4  per  cent,  in  1959,  the  same  as 
in  1958.  This  compares  with  7.7  per  100 
million  miles  travelled  in  1957. 

Other  Department  of  Transport  highlights 
during  the  past  year  were  the  "road  safety 
workshops  1959,"  which  attracted  double  the 
number  of  delegates  of  the  previous  year, 
and  resulted  in  the  animated  discussion  of 
many  and  varied  subjects  relating  to  highway 
safety  by  influential  members  of  the  general 
public. 

A  lasting  result  of  this  workshop  is  that 
people  are  still  demanding  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  the  highway  safety  branch  for 
formation  of  safety  councils,  formation  of 
school  safety  patrols,  and  the  inauguration 
of  driver  education  in  our  high  schools. 

During  the  year,  5  major  safety  promotion 
campaigns  were  organized  and  covered  such 
subjects  as  "moral  responsibility,"  "check 
your  car,"  "check  accidents,"  "vacation 
driving,"  "child  safety"  and  "Christmas 
holiday  hazards." 

Extension  of  the  driver  examination  centres 
staffed  by  full-time  members  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  resulted  in  over  50  per 
cent,  of  all  driver  examinations  in  the  prov- 
ince being  undertaken  in  the  official  driver 
examination  centres.  A  uniformly  high  stand- 
ard of  driver  examination  is  enforced  in 
all  these  centres,  and  will  undoubtedly  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  driving  habits  through- 
out the  province. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
expansion  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs? 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  problems 
of  our  976  organized  municipalities,  the 
activities   of   The   Department   of  Municipal 
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Affairs  are  being  expanded  in  order  to  assist 
the  municipalities  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  In  assuming  greater  responsibilities, 
such  as  the  operation  of  the  community 
planning  branch  of  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  and  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission,  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  can  offer  a  more  direct 
service  to  the  municipalities  than  has  been 
possible  before. 

The  province  and  the  municipalities  have 
many  problems  in  common  which  must  be 
solved  at  the  municipal  level  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  provincial  government.  Even 
within  the  past  10  years,  the  financial  aid 
extended  to  the  municipalities  by  the  prov- 
ince has  increased  four-fold  from  $82  million 
to  $342  million.  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  is  being  reorganized  so  that  it 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  counsel  and 
assist  the  municipalities  in  their  problems, 
and  to  correlate  their  relationships  with  other 
departments  of  the  provincial  government. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  change  is  to 
eliminate  red  tape,  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  the  government  services  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  municipal  level 
of  government  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

Constant  attention  is  being  paid  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  improve 
welfare  services  in  our  province.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  construction 
of  modern  homes  for  the  aged. 

Our  payments  to  public  and  private 
organizations  for  homes  for  elderly  persons— 
which  in  1959-1960  amounted  to  $6.9  million 
—will  be  increased  to  $8.2  million  in  1960- 
1961.  In  total,  the  province  will  make 
$16  million  available  in  1960-1961  for  these 
purposes. 

Child  welfare  is  of  continuing  concern  to 
the  government. 

In  recent  years,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  aid  to  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
people  to  help  them  support  themselves.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  received  training  are  now  employed 
in  useful  occupations. 

Aid  to  the  Indian  population  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  is  now  being 
inaugurated,  and  should  go  far  towards  raising 
the  living  standards  of  our  Indian  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  population  growth,  more 
liberal  allowances,  and  expansion  of  services, 
our  expenditures  for  welfare  will  reach  a  new 
high  in  the  history  of  the  province. 

Under  The  Department  of  Education,  the 
tremendous    expansion    of    Ontario's    school 


system  continues.  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
school  enrolment  has  increased  by  35  per 
cent.,  bringing  the  total  in  September,  1959, 
close  to  IV3  million  pupils.  This  rate  of 
increase  has  outrun  the  boldest  predictions 
and,  to  date,  shows  no  sign  of  slackening. 

The  resultant  needs  have  become  familiar 
during  these  years  of  growth,  and  may  be 
summed  up  under  3  headings:  additional 
classrooms,  additional  teachers,  and  additional 
money. 

School  boards,  with  the  help  of  the  prov- 
ince, will  continue,  during  the  next  year,  to 
erect  new  buildings  and  additions  to  estab- 
lished buildings  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number  of  students. 

The  teacher  supply  situation  is  distinctly 
encouraging.  In  September,  1959,  enrolment 
in  the  provincial  teachers'  colleges  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  5,951,  representing  an 
increase  of  1,263  over  the  previous  year.  The 
new  Lakeshore  teachers'  college  has  opened 
in  New  Toronto  with  an  enrolment  of  809, 
and  an  addition  to  the  Hamilton  teachers' 
college  is  to  be  constructed  in  1960. 

At  the  Lakehead,  a  new  teachers'  college 
to  serve  northwestern  Ontario  will  begin 
operation  in  September,  1960.  A  site  for 
a  teachers'  college  in  the  Windsor  area 
has  recently  been  obtained,  and  additional 
teachers'  colleges  will  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  where  the  need  is 
becoming  evident. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  students  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  secondary  school  teachers.  To 
meet  the  immediate  demands,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  decided 
to  establish  a  summer  course  in  London  in 
July,  1960,  to  supplement  the  work  going  on 
in  the  college  in  Toronto.  The  London 
summer  course  may  provide  for  some  300 
students  in  training. 

Financial  assistance  is  no  longer  limited 
to  educational  authorities,  as  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  financial  aid  to  individual 
students  has  developed  and  expanded  in 
recent  years.  Such  aid  is  currently  distributed 
under  3  plans: 

(1)  Ontario  and  Dominion-provincial  bur- 
saries, which  are  outright  awards  made  on  the 
bases  of  financial  need  and  good  academic 
standing. 

(2)  The  Ontario  student-aid  loans,  which 
are  interest-free  until  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  on  the  first  day  of  April 
following  the  student's  graduation. 

(3)  The   Ontario  scholarships,  each  of  the 
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value  of  $400,  available  to  students  obtaining 
an  average  of  80  per  cent.,  or  better,  on  8 
grade  13  examination  papers  written  in  June, 
in  the  year  of  award,  and  who  continue 
their  formal  education  in  a  Canadian  univer- 
sity, an  Ontario  teachers'  college,  or  an 
Ontario  technical  institute. 

Supplementing  this  three-fold  programme 
of  student  aid  will  be  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  Ontario  scholarship  fund  of  $500,000, 
which  was  established  July  1,  1959. 

There  are  now  459  central  elementary 
schools  in  operation  in  the  province.  These 
central  schools,  with  2,426  classrooms,  have 
replaced  1,035  one-room  rural  schools  which 
have  been  closed  in  recent  years  by  local 
boards  of  trustees.  The  fact  that  86  such 
central  schools  came  into  operation  in  the 
school  year  1958-1959  shows  the  strength  of 
this  trend,  the  influence  of  which  will  be 
felt  further  in  1960. 

Curriculum  revision  will  continue  to  receive 
attention  in  the  coming  year,  and  steps  will 
be  taken  in  the  coming  year  to  improve  the 
nature  of  the  grade  13  examinations  as  well 
as  to  achieve  more  uniform  examination 
standards  in  grades  11  and  12. 

Limited  use  will  be  made  of  objective-type 
questions  as  a  complement  to  the  essay-type 
on  the  final  examinations  in  5  of  the  grade 
13  subjects  in  June,  1960.  The  marks 
assigned  to  the  objective-type  questions  will 
not  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  it 
is  expected  that  their  use  will  both  increase 
the  value  of  the  examinations,  as  tests,  and 
reduce  the  time  required  for  accurate  mark- 
ing. 

The  practice  introduced  in  1959  of  requir- 
ing all  grade  12  pupils  of  the  general  course 
to  write  certain  uniform  tests  will  be  continued 
in  1960,  but  will  be  extended  to  include 
vocational  students  as  well.  These  tests  are 
conducted  and  marked  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  department  of  educational  research  of 
the  Ontario  college  of  education.  As  was 
done  last  year,  the  results  will  be  sent  to  the 
principals  in  time  for  consideration  when 
recommendations  are  being  made  for  the 
secondary  school  graduation  diploma.  As  a 
result  of  comparative  studies  at  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  it  will  be  possible  to  assist 
principals  and  staffs  in  maintaining  standards 
of  achievement  at  the  grade  12  level. 

Now,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  health? 

There  have  been  many  achievements 
through  the  progress  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health  over  the  past  few  years.  All 
divisions  of  this  department  have  extended 
their    programmes    during    this    period,    and 


have  added  many  new  services  and  facilities 
for  the  better  health  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  this 
department  was  the  opening  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  hospital  in  the  fall  of  1958.  This 
new  cancer  institute  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  progressive  thinking  in  our  province 
towards  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cancer. 

Another  major  achievement  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  was  the  anti-polio  campaign 
which  began  5  years  ago  in  1955,  when 
supplies  of  Salk  vaccine  became  available  in 
quantity. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
extent  and  quality  of  mental  health  services. 
Newly  developed  treatment  methods  are 
bringing  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  of 
great  promise,  for  those  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  mental  illness. 

A  comprehensive  plan  very  greatly  altering 
traditional  methods,  and  designed  to  bring 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  closer  to 
those  who  require  them,  has  been  put  into 
effect. 

The  need  for  additional  beds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  has  also  been  a 
major  consideration  of  this  department,  and 
over  the  past  5  years,  more  than  2,000  new 
beds  have  been  made  available  through  an 
extensive  hospital  construction  programme. 

During  1957,  the  air  pollution  control 
branch  was  established  within  the  division  of 
industrial  hygiene.  This  branch  was  organized 
to  aid  municipalities  both  in  a  technical  and 
administrative  aspect  with  regard  to  the  con- 
trol and  enforcement  of  air  pollution  and  air 
pollution  bylaws. 

As  a  further  service  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  a  radiation  control  laboratory 
is  presently  under  construction.  This  new 
unit  has  been  established  because  of  the 
department's  concern  of  the  possible  hazards 
to  the  public  health. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  tuberculosis.  New  treatment  methods  and 
detection  of  the  disease  have  resulted  in  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  need  for  sanatoria 
care.  This,  in  return,  has  resulted  in  the 
freeing  of  a  number  of  sanatorium  beds  for 
use  of  general  hospital  purposes. 

Noticeable  progress  has  been  made  in  many 
other  areas  of  this  department's  activities,  and 
in  particular  the  services  of  the  division  of 
laboratories.  There  has  been  a  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  laboratory  services  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  physicians,  hospitals  and 
municipal  health  departments. 
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There  has  been  a  continued  growth  of 
health  units  and,  since  1955,  in  this  province, 
7  units  have  commenced  operation.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  34  health  units  serving 
a  population  of  approximately  2.5  million 
people. 

This  year  the  government  will  introduce 
a  new  programme  to  encourage  physical 
fitness.  We  recognize  that  the  future  of  our 
province  lies  in  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  our  people.  No  matter  to  what 
height  of  industrial  or  economic  growth  we 
may  aspire,  we  shall  never  be  genuinely 
prosperous  if  our  people  are  not  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

The  provision  of  a  high  level  of  health 
services  for  the  people  of  Ontario  has  always 
been  a  major  objective  of  government  policy. 
Last  year  marked  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  Ontario's  health  services,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan, 
which  has  now  been  operating  smoothly  and 
efficiently  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and 
holds  great  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  turning  now  to  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  might  say  that, 
after  the  address  of  the  hon.  member  who 
preceded  me,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  agriculture  in  Ontario  is  facing  a  crucial 
time  with  costs  of  production  continuing  to 
rise.  A  state  of  affairs  exists  which  makes  it 
imperative  that  our  government  should  take 
every  possible  step  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  markets  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  developments 
of  recent  years  has  been  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  farm  as  far 
as  our  provincial  and  national  economic 
position  is  concerned. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  our  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  and  expanding  industrial 
activity,  more  thought  has  been  given  by 
urban  people  to  the  importance  of  adequate 
food  production,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
decreasing  number  of  farms  in  the  province. 
In  that  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
since  1948,  the  number  of  Canadians  working 
on  farms  has  fallen  by  more  than  400,000— 
from  1.2  million  to  less  than  800,000  today. 
In  the  same  period,  Canada's  population  has 
risen  by  over  4  million. 

In  view  of  this  rapid  growth,  farm  safety 
bas  become  an  increasingly  serious  and  costly 
problem.  In  the  past,  many  meetings, 
demonstrations  and  bulletins  sponsored  by 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  helped 
focus  attention  on  safety.  Tractor  mainten- 
ance clubs  were  organized  and  have  been 
conducted  annually  across  the  province  since 


1949.  The  farm  and  home  week  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  featured  safety 
demonstrations  in  1954,  1955,  and  1959; 
several  bulletins  and  circulars  were  published; 
corn-picking  competitions  in  Essex  and  Elgin 
counties  stressed  safety;  realistic  exhibits 
were  placed  at  the  Canadian  national  exhibi- 
tion, the  Royal  winter  fair,  and  provincial 
soil  and  crop  improvement  meetings. 

However,  in  1958,  it  was  recognized  that, 
if  farm  safety  programmes  were  to  have  the 
desired  impact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
safety  programmes  to  the  farm  people,  rather 
than  wait  for  farm  people  to  come  to  safety 
programmes. 

It  was  realized  as  well  that  no  provincial 
farm  accident  statistics  were  available  on 
which  a  sound  safety  education  programme 
could  be  based.  An  accident  survey  organized 
by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bruce 
county,  in  1956-1957,  had  shown  that  farm 
people  were  eager  to  devise  some  method  of 
combating  the  farm  accident  problem. 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  extension 
branch  personnel  each  reported  3  farm 
accidents.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  an 
accident  report  form  was  developed  which 
was  adaptable  to  IBM  coding  and  analysis. 
It  was  then  decided  to  organize  a  provincial 
farm  accident  survey  to  record  all  accidents 
happening  to  farm  people  in  a  12-month 
period,  from  March  1,  1959  to  February  29, 
1960. 

To  acquaint  farm  people  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  survey,  a  provincial  farm 
safety  conference  was  held  at  the  Ontario 
agricultural  college  on  February  10  and  11, 
1959.  At  this  conference,  the  250  farm 
delegates  indicated  support  for  the  project.  A 
farm  accident  survey  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  each  county  and  district  in  Ontario, 
under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative, and  over  5,500  farm  people 
volunteered  as  accident  reporters.  And  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  members 
would  all  be  interested  in  the  results: 

(a)  The  survey  has  shown  that  25  farm 
people  were  killed  each  month  in  accidents, 
and  an  additional  25  were  permanently 
injured  each  month. 

(b)  Traffic  accidents  accounted  for  20  per 
cent,  of  all  accidents  reported. 

(c)  Traffic  accidents  accounted  for  40  per 
cent,  of  all  fatalities. 

(d)  Traffic  and  recreation  accidents  ac- 
counted for  50  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  or, 
in  other  words,  one-half  of  the  fatalities 
occurred  in  off-the-farm  accidents. 
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(e)  Young  children  and  school  children  had 
the  highest  accident  rate  and  the  highest 
fatality  rate. 

(f)  Accidents  in  the  kitchen  accounted  for 
25  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  in  the  home  and 
33  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  in  home  acci- 
dents. 

(g)  Almost  $4  million  property  damage  was 
reported. 

(h)  Almost  75,000  days  off  work  were 
reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  now  to  outline  briefly 
the  Ontario  government's  northern  Ontario 
policy  in  regard  to  agriculture. 

Each  day  it  becomes  clearer  that  agricul- 
tural development  in  northern  Ontario 
requires  careful  planning  for  the  future.  In 
the  north,  good  soil  and  proximity  to  existing 
markets  are  two  of  the  important  factors 
requiring  careful  attention. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Ontario  government 
plans  to  expand  its  programme  of  agricultural 
development.  It  is  the  intention  to  develop 
a  co-ordinated  programme  involving  various 
departments  of  the  government. 

Lands  determined  as  suitable  for  full  agri- 
cultural production  will  be  made  available 
for  future  development.  Existing  lands  felt 
to  be  unsuitable  for  agriculture  will  be  gradu- 
ally diverted  into  more  suitable  uses. 

Plans  are  underway  to  concentrate  agricul- 
tural development  where  there  is  suitable 
land  near  existing  market  potentials.  A  uni- 
form method  of  appraising  land  suitable  for 
agricultural  development  will  be  established 
by  a  provincial  private  lands  liaison  com- 
mittee, composed  of  personnel  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  The 
Pepartment  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Progress  and  change,  with  far-sighted 
planning  to  keep  pace  with  our  expanding 
economy,  has  been  nowhere  more  evident, 
perhaps,  in  recent  years,  than  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

This  department,  as  most  hon.  members 
realize,  is  responsible  for  the  best  develop- 
ment and  management  of  all  of  this  prov- 
ince's renewable  natural  resources.  Particular 
aspects  of  this  tremendous  undertaking  have 
been  outlined  in  this  House  on  various 
ocasions  by  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Spooner). 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  most  briefly, 
as  an  interested  observer  of  what  is  being 
accomplished,  I  should  like  to  say  that  what 


has  impressed  me  most  are  the  multiple  uses 
to  which  these  resources  are  being  put. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  steps,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  the  setting  aside  of  forest 
lands  whose  greatest  benefits,  heretofore,  had 
been  timber,  furs  and  wildlife,  and  reserving 
segments  for  additional  use— recreation  and  so 
forth— and  also  to  act  as  show  windows,  as  it 
were,  for  our  whole  forest  community  of 
birds  and  fish  and  animals  whose  home  and 
natural  habitat  our  forests  are. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  my  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  has  been  able  to  play  a 
most  important  part  in  making  fuller  use  of 
our  resources  possible.  City  dwellers  have 
been  able,  as  never  before,  to  enjoy  the 
countless  wonders  of  our  great  outdoors. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  provincial  parks 
system  is  self-evident.  The  hon.  members 
appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  from  6  such  parks, 
in  1954,  more  than  5  million  people  were 
able  to  use  more  than  half-a-hundred  well 
developed,  well  serviced  provincial  parks  last 
year.  About  1.5  million  cars  entered  these 
inviting  areas,  and  almost  500,000  people 
camped  there. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  has 
a  close  and  economically  important  link  with 
our  great  tourist  industry,  as  witness  the 
popularity  abroad  of  our  hunting  and  fishing. 

Such  valuable  resources  require  constant 
study.  This  is  the  behind-the-scenes  work  of 
which  far  too  many  are  unaware.  Latest  tech- 
niques in  moose  and  deer  census  taking,  for 
example,  have  been  of  great  import.  So  have 
fish  studies.  Last  year  it  was  found  possible, 
for  instance,  to  set  the  hunting  season  for  3 
years  ahead.  This  year,  research  has  per- 
mitted minimum  size  limits  to  be  removed  on 
trout,  leaving  muskies  as  the  only  game  fish 
with  such  a  limit. 

In  the  same  way,  aerial  surveys  of  our 
forests,  now  on  a  continuing  basis,  will  permit 
the  fullest  and  wisest  use  of  our  timber  and 
pulp  resources.  All  nature  has  a  close  inter- 
relation and  interdependence,  of  course. 
Hence,  the  welfare  of  the  forests  has  much 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
Both,  in  turn,  offer  an  increasing  potential  for 
use  by  our  people  for  recreation,  camping, 
summer  homes,  fishing,  boating,  and  so  forth. 

Forests  produce  a  crop  which  must  be 
harvested  with  due  care  as  to  time  and 
extent.  The  department  is  adhering  to  the 
wise  principle  of  sustained  yield.  This  is 
simply  to  harvest  the  crop  according  to  its 
natural  increase,  so  as  to  maintain  supplies 
on  which  so  much  of  industry  depends. 

Forests   must   be   protected   from   fire    and 
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disease.  The  work  accomplished  here  must 
be  the  envy  of  many  governments.  We  had 
the  lowest  forest  fire  loss  last  year  within  the 
lifetime  of  our  records.  Facing  the  fire 
challenge  again  this  year,  from  April  to 
October,  are  the  "flying  firemen"  of  our  air 
service,  unique  of  its  kind,  plus  a  highly 
trained  and  modernly  equipped  ground  force 
and  a  radio  network  of  about  1,000  stations 
rated  the  most  extensive  anywhere. 

So  growth  and  experiment,  led  by  research, 
open  new  horizons. 

So,  also  to  my  mind,  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  exemplifies,  in  many  ways, 
what  is,  after  all,  the  basic  concept  of  good 
government— the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

I  therefore  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  ample  reason  to  support  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
to  dissociate  ourselves  from  the  several 
amendments  proposed.  This  I  have  great  con- 
fidence that  the  hon.  members  will  not  only 
wish  to  do  but  will  now  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  W.  G.  Davis  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Grossman, 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  J.  Keiller  Mackay, 
DSO,  VD,  QC,  DCL,  LL.D,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province   of  Ontario. 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to   us. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver, 

That  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  now  before  the  House  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

But  this  House: 

1.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  failed 
to  protest  against  tjie  disastrous  farm  policy 
of  the  federal  government. 

2.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  working  men 
for  basic  economic  security  by  failing  to 
introduce  a  scheme  of  province-wide  port- 
able pensions. 

3.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  failed 
to  meet  its  primary  obligation  for  the 
education  of  our  youth  by  failing  to  provide 
a   sufficient   number   of   qualified   teachers 


and  by  failing  to  assume  provincial  respon- 
sibility for  a  greater  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  education. 

4.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  failed 
to  introduce  a  comprehensive,  prepaid 
provincial  plan  for  medical  and  drug 
insurance. 

5.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  given 
no  indication  of  its  intention  to  call  a 
provincial-municipal  conference  to  re- 
allocate responsibilities  and  revenues  be- 
tween itself  and  Ontario  municipalities. 

6.  Deplores  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
a  more  satisfactory  share  of  the  total  tax 
dollar  from  the  federal  government. 

7.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  ad- 
vanced no  programme  to  provide  low-cost 
housing. 

8.  Regrets  that  the  government  has  not 
defined  its  responsibility  to  regulate  con- 
sumer rates  for  natural  gas  nor  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  review  of  the  gas 
rate  structure. 

9.  Regrets  that  this  government  has  pro- 
posed no  programme  for  the  development 
of  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas, 

That  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  now  before  the 
House  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

This  House  further  regrets  that  the 
government  has  failed  to  present  any  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  province,  and  in 
particular- 
Has  failed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  co-ordinated  development  and 
use  of  our  energy  resources  which  are  vital 
to  the  whole  economy. 

Has  failed  to  give  consistent  and  strong 
support  to  effective  collective  bargaining 
for  farmers  through  marketing  plans  and 
for  labour  through  trade  unions. 

Has  failed  to  uphold  time-honoured 
principles  of  public  administration  and 
countenanced  widespread  political  patron- 
age, thereby  helping  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  indifference  and  cynicism  regarding 
the  high  regards  of  public  morality 
necessary  for  survival  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.   MacDonald. 
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Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Bryden 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Chappie 

Norfolk) 

Davison 

Allen  (Middlesex 

Edwards  (Wentworth) 

South) 

Gisborn 

Auld 

Gordon 

Beckett 

Gould 

Boyer 

Innes 

Brown 

MacDonald 

Brunelle 

Manley 

Carruthers 

Nixon 

Cass 

Oliver 

Cathcart 

Reaume 

Cecile 

Singer 

Collings 

Spence 

Connell 

Thomas 

Cowling 

Thompson 

Daley 

Trotter 

Davis 

Troy 

Downer 

Whicher 

Dunlop 

Wintermeyer 

Dymond 

Worton 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Wren 

Frost 

-23. 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Haskett 

Herbert 

Janes 

».- 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 

Johnston  (Carleton) 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Morin 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

1                                                  ;      •                    *                           ' 

Parry 

Phillips 

NAYS 
Price 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Whitney 
Yaremko 

-65. 

I  declare  the  amendment  to   the  amend- 
ment lost. 

We   will   now   move   on   the   amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Bryden 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Chappie 

Norfolk) 

Davison 

Allen  (Middlesex 

Edwards  (Wentworth) 

South) 

Gisborn 

Auld 

Gordon 

Beckett 

Gould 

Boyer 

Innes 

Brown 

MacDonald 

Brunelle 

Manley 

Carruthers 

Nixon 

Cass 

Oliver 

Cathcart 

Reaume 

Cecile 

Singer 

Collings 

Spence 

Connell 

Thomas 

Cowling 

Thompson 

Daley 

Trotter 

Davis 

Troy 

Downer 

Whicher 

Dunlop 

Wintermeyer 

Dymond 

Worton 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Wren 

Frost 

-23. 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Haskett 

Herbert 

Janes 
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NAYS 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 

Johnston  (Carleton) 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Morin 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Rollins 

Sander  cock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Sutton 

Wardrope 

Warrender 

White 

Whitney 

Yaremko 
-65. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Resolved  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  accept 
the  address  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  please  say 


YEAS 


nay. 

NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Bryden 

Norfolk) 

Chappie 

Allen  (Middlesex 

Davison 

South) 

Edwards  (Wentworth) 

Auld 

Gisborn 

Beckett 

Gordon 

Boyer 

Gould 

Brown 

Innes 

Brunelle 

MacDonald 

Carruthers 

Manley 

Cass 

Nixon 

Cathcart 

Oliver 

NAYS 

Reaume 

Singer 

Spence 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trotter 

Troy 

Whicher 

Wintermeyer 

Worton 

Wren 

-23. 


YEAS 
Cecile 
Collings 
Connell 
Cowling 
Daley 
Davis 
Downer 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Edwards  (Perth) 
Frost 
Gomme 
Goodfellow 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanna 
Haskett 
Herbert 
Janes 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 
Johnston  (Carleton) 
Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Maloney 
Morin 

Morningstar 
Morrow 
Myers 
McNeil 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Phillips 
Price 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Whitney 
Yaremko 

-65. 


I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
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LOUIS   PIERRE   CECILE 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  152,  "An  Act  respecting  Louis 
Pierre  Cecile." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  153,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators 
and  Lifts  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice 
of  motion  No.  5,  by  Mr.  Frost, 

Resolution: 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  examine,  investigate,  inquire 
into,  study  and  report  on  all  matters  relating 
to  compensation  of  persons  who  suffer  finan- 
cial loss  or  injury  as  a  result  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  and,  without  restricting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  including  all 
matters  relating  to: 

1.  Financial  responsibility  of  operators 
and  owners  of  motor  vehicles; 

2.  The  payment  of  claims  inclusive  of 
unsatisfied  judgments  and  others,  and  also 
including  the  operation  and  coverage  of 
the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund; 

3.  All  aspects  of  compulsory  automobile 
insurance  and  other  related  and  relevant 
plans,  including  the  experience  of  other 
jurisdictions; 

4.  The  operation  of  existing  legislation 
and  procedures  in  Ontario; 

And  to  make   such  recommendations  as  are 
deemed  advisable  with  respect  thereto; 

And  that  such  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority 
to  sit  during  the  interval  between  sessions  and 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  call  for 
persons,  papers  and  things  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  assembly  doth 
command  and  compel  attendance  before  such 
select  committee  of  such  persons  and  the 
production  of  such  papers  and  things  as  the 
committee  may  deem  necessary  for  any  of 
these  proceedings  and  deliberations,  for  which 
purpose  the  honourable  the  Speaker  may  issue 
his  warrant  or  warrants. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  this  resolution,  seconded 


by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  resolution  requires  any  explanation, 
I  think  it  is  completely  ample.  The  purposes 
of  it  are  self-evident. 

I  think  that,  to  determine  the  breadth  of 
this  resolution,  one  has  only  to  read  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
of  last  night  relative  to  the  scope  and  the 
importance   of  this   resolution. 

This  matter  has  been  debated  on  in  this 
House  at  various  times  over  the  last  number 
of  years.  I  think  this  gives  a  very  complete 
opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  to  sift  this  whole  matter 
thoroughly,  and  see  the  merits  of  the  various 
matters  which  are  implicit  in  this  motion  and 
this  resolution,  and  which  will  come  before 
the  committee. 

I  would  discuss  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  did  on  the  motion  already  passed, 
with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
determine  the  membership  of  this  committee, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring  in  a  motion  a 
little  later  to  cover  the  personnel  of  this 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice  of 
motion  No.  13,  by  Mr.  Frost, 

Resolved: 

That  all  allowances,  refunds  and  interest 
payable  under  Bill  No.  149,  An  Act 
respecting  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  consol- 
idated revenue  fund  and  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  shall  pay  annually  from  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  into  the  legislative 
assembly  retirement  allowances  account 
such  sum  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
council  directs  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  allowances  under  the  said  Act, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  members  of  the  assembly. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  having  been  informed 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  proposed  reso- 
lution recommends  it  to  the  consideration  Of 
the    House. 
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I  may  say  that  I  did  not  notice  at  the  time 
that  this  resolution  dealt  with  Bill  No.  149, 
which  goes  before  a  committee  of  this  House 
—I  am  quite  prepared  to  hold  this  resolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  form 
that  the  matter  be  considered  here,  but  we 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  hon.  members 
would  desire,  to  hold  this  resolution  although 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

PROPOSED  ST.  MARY'S  RIVER  BRIDGE 
AT  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  138,  An 
Act  respecting  the  proposed  international 
bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  In 
dealing  with  the  various  sections  of  this  bill 
there  are  a  few  comments  that  I  would  like 
to  make. 

The  first  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  question  of  privilege,  because 
when  this  issue  came  before  the  House  last 
week,  I  am  certain  that  anybody  within  this 
House  could  not  help  but  have  acknowledged 
the  fact  that  the  comments  that  I  made  were 
made  as  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
whole  project  has  been  handled— certain 
aspects  of  it— but  certainly  were  not  directed 
against  the  project  itself.  In  spite  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  day  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  came  out  with  a  headline,  "Mayor 
Denies  MacDonald's  Charge  Soo  Doesn't 
Want   Bridge." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  suggested  that 
the  Soo  did  not  want  the  bridge.  What  I 
did  was  to  suggest  some  of  the  misgivings 
of  some  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  starting  with  the  editorial  writers 
at  least  of  the  Sault  Star.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  move  on  to  a  second 
comment  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  that  was  held  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  puzzled  once  again 
as  to  how  this  government  made  the  decision 
regarding  who  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  making  representations  on  this  particular 
bill. 

We  have  had  experience  this  session  of 
no  opportunity  at  all  being  given— for 
example,  on  the  labour  and  the  farm  bills — 
to  make  representations  before  the  standing 
committee  where  the  hon.  members  would 
have  the  benefit  of  them.  But  yesterday, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  what  appeared  to  be 
a  delegation  that  came  by  invitation. 

There  are  many  other  people  in  Sault  Ste. 


Marie  who,  while  being  strongly  in  support 
of  this  project,  continue  to  have  these  mis- 
givings. They  have  expressed  their  views,  and 
yet  the  interesting  thing  was  that  the  only 
people  who  had  an  opportunity  to  come  here 
—or  were  invited  to  come  down  here— were 
the  people  whom  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
chose  to  invite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Anybody  at  all,  anybody 
at  all  could  come. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  all  very  fine  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  some  people  in  the  Sault  who  would 
have  liked  to  have  made  representations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  were  many  people 
whom  I  did  not  invite. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —knew  nothing  about  the 
committee  meeting  at  all.  What  they  heard, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  a  delegation  was 
coming  down,  and  this  delegation  was  a  hand- 
picked  delegation  of  the  people  whom  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  wanted  to  have  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  have  no  objection 
to  these  people  coming.  But  I  would,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  indicate  that  there 
are  other  people  in  this  community  who  have 
voiced  their  views  on  various  aspects  of  this 
bridge  project.  They  have  voiced  their  views 
effectively  enough  up  to  now,  so  the  govern- 
ment has  changed  its  policy,  or  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  its  policy.  Leading  among 
them  is  the  labour  council  of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  that— 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Why  were  they  not  here? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  because  they  were 
not  invited.  They  were  not  even  informed 
until  they  learned  by  the  grapevine,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  on  the  radio  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  that,  on 
the  question  of  traffic,  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
has  made  this  comment,  as  published  in  the 
Sault  Star  of  December  9,  1959,  after  the 
labour  council  took  the  initiative  to  find  out 
what  the  view  was  on  the  part  of  the  many 
community  organizations. 

The    Sault    Star    published    this    comment 
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with    regard    to    the    views    of    the    public 

utilities: 

In  view  of  the  cost  involved  in  moving 
poles  in  the  event  of  street  widening 
regarding  traffic  easement  for  the  bridge, 
we,  as  a  commission,  endorse  the  letter 
from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  district 
labour  council. 

This  was  a  letter  seeking  to  have  the 
alternative  route  provided.  There  was  also 
a  petition  sponsored  by  the  labour  council 
and  signed  with  2,292  names.  There  was  also 
a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  from  the 
safety  council  which  indicates  their  misgiv- 
ings with  regard  to  the  traffic  problems  and 
the  safety  problems  that  would  be  created  by 
it,  if  they  had  followed  the  original  route. 

So  the  comment  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
these  people  who  had  criticism  and  who 
were  willing  to  stick  to  it— because  others  who 
were  critical,  for  some  reason  or  other 
changed  their  minds  when  they  got  before 
the  committee— were  not  invited  to  appear.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  only  fair  had  these 
other  organizations  in  the  community  been 
given  an  opportunity— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport):  Is 
this  all  in  order? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  in  order,  you 
bet  your  life  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  did  not  issue  any  special  invita- 
tions at  all.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
mayor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  relative  to  this  situation. 

Now,  this  was  all  widely  known  in  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Although  I  did  not 
communicate  with  the  radio-station  man  at 
all,  I  did  send  a  general  notice  of  the  meeting 
to  the  mayor  of  the  municipality  and  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Now,  it  was  open  for  anybody  to  come 
here.    Anybody  who  wished  to  come  here— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  just  underlined  the  very 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  knows  the  extent  to  which  public 
discussion  has  been  going  on  about  this, 
surely  he  must  know  that  deeply  involved 
—to  the  point  of  giving  leadership  for  a 
petition— was  the  labour  council  which  had 
sought  the  support  of  other  organizations. 
Why  did  he  not  send  a  telegram  to  them, 
too? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  no  representation 
from  the  labour  council  now,  and  had  none 
previously,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  let  me  proceed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  want  to  deal  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  that  the  mayor  should  not  have 
been  informed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  I  am  not.  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  those 
who  came  before  the  committee.  But  what 
I  did  say,  Mr.  Chairman— and  do  not  deliber- 
ately try  to  twist  it— was  that  there  are  other 
people  in  the  community  who  had  an  equal 
right  to  be  here.  They  had  been  conducting 
a  public  campaign  with  regard  to  certain 
phases  of  the  bridge  project.  Therefore,  I 
ask  the  question:  Why  did  not  the  govern- 
ment extend  an  invitation  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Who  did  they  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suppose  we  should  not 
expect  a  Tory  government  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  a  labour  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Why  did  the  hon. 
member  not  invite  them?  He  is  supposed  to 
represent  labour.  Why  did  he  not  invite 
them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go 
on  and  deal  with  two  or  three  of  the  points 
in  connection  with  this.  On  this,  let  me  give 
the  government  credit  for  a  change  in  policy, 
but  the  credit  has  to  be  given  after  the 
pressure  that  was  put  on  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  do  not  want  any 
credit  from  the  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  not  care  if  he 
approves  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  now 
in  the  process  of  changing  its  policy  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  the  traffic  problem 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie— and  it  is  only  because 
of  the  representations  that  have  been  made 
in  this  House.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  when  they  got  to  the  point  of 
bringing  a  bill  in,  that  was  the  way  the 
matter  was  going  to  stand.  The  bill— and  the 
traffic  arrangements  had  been  made— was 
brought  in  on  the  basis  that  they  were  going 
to  take  the  traffic  off  the  end  of  the  bridge 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie— or  at  least  to  the  west  of  the  centre 
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of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie— they  were 
going  to  take  all  of  that  traffic  right  through 
the  most  congested  traffic  areas  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  was  going  to  go  past  schools.  It  was 
going  to  go  past  the  hospital.  It  was  going 
to  involve,  as  the  public  utilities  commission 
indicates,  widening  of  streets  and  taking 
down  of  poles  and  so  on. 

Now,  what  happened?  Well,  I  think  that 
once  this  was  discussed  in  the  House,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  became  impressed  with 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  discussed  that  with  the  mayor 
3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister wishes  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  can 
speak  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  trying  to  say  I 
discussed  that  with  the  mayor  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  The  hon. 
member  is  trying  to  save  his  face. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  need  to  save 
my  face  at  all.     I  made  no  mistake  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Does  the  hon.  member 
really  want  the  bridge? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  I  want  the  bridge. 
I  said  that  in  my  first  remarks. 

Interjection  by  Mr.   Singer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  go  ahead  now,  Mr. 
Chairman?  If  the  noise  from  York  Centre 
wants  to  contribute  something  later,  let  him 
contribute  it.  If  he  has  not  got  anything  to 
contribute  which,  I  suspect  is  the  case- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  It  hurts, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.     It  does  not  hurt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  would  like  to  know, 
is  the  hon.  member  for  or  against  the  bridge? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Do  not  burn  your 
bridges  behind  you  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


The  original  intention  was  to  route  all  of 
this  traffic  through  the  congested  areas  of  the 
city. 

Now,  what  happened  after  that? 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  labour  council 
in  getting  a  petition  with  more  than  2,000 
names— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  saw  it- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    —and    because    of    the 
representations  from  that  petition  and  other 
bodies  of  the  city  council,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  petition.     I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    —the   proposal   was   ad- 
vanced for  an  alternative  route- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —which  would  go  from 
the  end  of  the  bridge  north  to  what  is  known 
as  the  second  line,  and  from  the  second  line 
it  would  proceed  to  highway  No.  17. 

Now,  just  let  me  draw  this  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  this  bill 
came  into  the  House,  it  was  stated  in  the 
Sault  Star  editorial,  and  by  others  who  were 
expressing  their  apprehensions,  that  the  pri- 
mary route  was  still  to  go  through  the 
congested  areas  of  the  city,  and  the  secondary 
route  was  the  consideration  of  a  bypass.  And 
the  whole  issue  was:  Who  was  going  to  pay 
for  what? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon.  member  happy 
with  it  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  with  what  is  emerging  here. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  having  a  great  time 
taking  the  credit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  continue  here? 
Mr.  Grossman:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  thank  you  very 
much. 

What  we  have  now,  as  the  result  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  having  a  meeting  with 
this  delegation  before  our  standing  committee 
yesterday— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:— was  a  clear  indication  to 
us  that,  in  his  own  view— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Balderdash. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  —a  bypass  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  government  is  now  going  to 
support  the  proposition  of  a  bypass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  told  them  that  3  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
did  not  say  it  3  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  told  the  hon.  member 
that. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  care.  He  only  hears  what  he  wants  to 
hear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  that  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Prime  Minister  personally 
thinks  that  the  primary  route  may  be  the 
bypass,  with  an  opportunity  to  permit  such 
traffic  as  wishes  to  spill  off  and  go  into  the 
city. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  knows  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
finish?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  can 
make  his   speech   afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Where  is  that  petition? 
We  want  to  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  saw  the  petition. 
Nobody  ever  gave  it  to  me  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  should  have  been  presented  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  presented  to  the 
city    council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  how  would  I  know 
about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  can 
haggle  all  they  want,  but  I  am  going  to  finish 
what  I  have  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  have  any  illusions 
about  it.    If  the  hon.  members  opposite  think 


that,  because  of  their  yaketing  over  there,  I 
am  going  to  stop  what  I  intended  to  say  here, 
they  are  wrong.  So  they  can  make  up  then- 
minds  to  that.  If  they  want  to  extend  this 
until  10  o'clock  tonight,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  never  had 
any  illusions  otherwise. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  fine.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
learn  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  abide  by  every 
one  that  the  hon.  member  abides  by. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  government  is  going  to  make  a 
survey  before  they  come  to  their  final  con- 
clusion as  to  the  handling  of  this  traffic.  The 
government  has  not  specified  as  yet  what 
share  of  the  costs  involved  in  this  is  going  to 
be  borne  by  the  higher  levels  of  government 
—the  provincial  or  the  federal  government 
through  a  direct  grant,  or  trans-Canada  grants, 
or  what  you  will.  Consequently,  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  the 
burden  is  going  to  fall  on  the  local  muni- 
cipality. 

I  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  very  thing  which  led  the  Sault  Star 
to  point  out  that  this  whole  project  perhaps 
was  going  to  cost  more  than  the  Sault  could 
afford,  even  though  they  were  very  much  in 
favour   of  it. 

It  was  the  Sault  Star  which  made  this 
proposal  in  an  editorial  no  longer  ago  than 
March   7. 

However,  I  will  leave  the  traffic  problem 
because  obviously  the  government  is  now 
headed  in  the  right  direction— towards  some 
sort  of  a  solution— after  a  great  deal  of 
pressure   having   been  put   upon   them. 

The  second  issue  that  I  want  to  comment 
on  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  question  of 
sites. 

I  acknowledge  that,  having  gone  as  far  as 
we  have,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Sugar  Island  alternative  is  now 
likely  out  of  the  question.  The  hon.  Minister 
indicated  in  the  committee  that  they  are  not 
going  to  consider  it  any  further,  that  they 
have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

I  was  interested  in  this  though,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  as  late  as  yesterday  noon,  I 
had  a  long-distance  telephone  call  from  the 
Sault— one  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  this 
matter  lately— and  this  one  happened  to  be-~ 
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An  hon.  member:  All  from  the  same 
people? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  one  happened  to  be 
from  Mr.  Nelson  who  is  an  American  citizen 
and  who,  in  the  evidence  I  gave  earlier,  was 
one  of  the  residents  of  Sugar  Island  who 
had  gone  very  carefully  into  the  alternative 
of  the  Sugar  Island  site  for  the  bridges. 

I  would  just  say  this— and  then  leave  the 
Sugar  Island  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman— that 
Mr.  Nelson  denies,  in  the  most  vigorous  terms, 
the  contention  that  was  advanced  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  officials— and  I 
believe  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)— that  this  would  cost  more  than  the 
bridge  that  they  are  proposing  to  build. 

This  man  has  made  a  very  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  Mr.  R.  L.  Curran,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  down  on  the  delegation  yesterday, 
who  is  an  executive  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Star,  made  the  comment  that  they  had  been 
studying  for  7  years  the  selection  of  the 
site,  and  said  this  one  was  the  most  practical. 

He  said  this  following  an  observation  with 
reference  to  myself,  in  which  he  said: 

Mr.    MacDonald    has    misconstrued    the 

facts.     He  should  know.     He  was  there. 

He  said: 

The  only  concern  expressed  was  an 
opinion  of  Algoma  Steel  workers,  who  work 
right  beside  the  proposed  bridge,  that  there 
should  be  two  traffic  outlets,  one  for  the 
local  and  one  for  the  through  traffic,  and 
the  plans  are  being  changed  accordingly. 

And  then  he  went  on  and  said: 

Seven  years  have  gone  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  site  and  this  was  the 
most  practical  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that 
intrigues  me  in  the  representations— or  the 
lack  of  representations— on  this  point  yester- 
day. Incidentally,  I  raised  this  in  the  com- 
mittee and  I  was  told  that  was  not  the  place 
to  make  a  statement.  The  point  that  intrigues 
me  is  that  if  Mr.  Curran,  as  one  of  the  two 
top  executives  of  this  paper,  believes— after 
7  years  of  investigation— that  this  was  the 
practical  site,  then  why  did  his  paper,  on 
March  7,  print  an  editorial  which  starts  out 
by  saying  that  perhaps  the  long  dream  of  a 
bridge  for  the  Sault  was  going  to  turn  into  a 
nightmare,  and  then  conclude  with  these 
paragraphs: 

The  major  cause  of  all  this  is,  of  course, 
the  choice  of  the  site  for  the  bridge.  The 
site  was  picked  by  New  York  financiers  as 


the  only  one  where  they  could  be  sure  of 
making  enough  money  to  pay  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  $20  million. 

It  could  be  that  the  Sault  may  have  to 
bring  itself  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that 
what  will  pay  for  the  New  York  financiers 
will  cost  this  city  more  than  it  can  afford. 

In  other  words,  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  whatever  be  the  reason  for  Mr.  Curran— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  think  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  whatever  be  the  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Curran  now  saying  that  this  is 
the  most  practical  site,  his  paper  no  more 
than  a  month  ago  was  seriously  questioning 
the  site,  and  saying  this  was  the  source  of  the 
trouble  the  Sault  was  going  to  face  in  traffic. 
His  paper  said  that  the  choice  of  the  site  was 
the  dictate  of  the  financial  interests,  and  that 
perhaps  meeting  the  demands  of  the  financial 
interests  was  going  to  cost  more  than  the 
Sault  could  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  delegation  that  came  down  yesterday.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  aware  of  this,  but  two  of  the  delegation 
were  the  Currans,  both  of  whom  are  on  the 
executive  of  the  Sault  Star.  Another  man— 
and  I  do  not  say  this  critically  of  him  because 
he  is  spoken  of  favourably  even  by  those  who 
have  some  criticism  of  the  handling  of  this— 
happens  to  be  Mr.  Foster,  the  city  editor  of 
the  Sault  Star.  Mr.  Foster  is  head  of  the 
planning  board,  but  he  is  also  city  editor  of 
the  Sault  Star.  So  what  we  had  yesterday 
were  two  top  officials  and  the  city  editor  of 
the  Sault  Star,  along  with  the  mayor. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  If  the  hon.  member  does  not  like  it, 
he  can  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  is  what  the  Sault  Star 
was  saying  a  month  ago,  and  if  they  are 
changing  their  minds  now,  they  ought  to  give 
some  indication  as  to  why  there  is  the  change. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  think  I  can 
conclude  my  remarks  in  the  next  minute  or 
so,  Mr.  Chairman— I  want  to  say  something 
with  regard  to  finances. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  there  are  going  to  be 
interruptions,  I  cannot  conclude  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  might 
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adjourn  this  matter.  There  will  be  others 
who  will  want  to  speak  on  this,  and  it  is 
one  minute  to  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
the  whole  rise  and  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed with  tonight's  business,  may  I  say  that, 


after  the  adjournment  we  will  proceed  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Tomorrow  morning,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  items  on  the  order  paper,  the  resolution 
in  relation  to  the  committee  on  the  cost  of 
drugs,  and  then  there  will  be  the  budget 
debate,  with  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  commencing  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Tomorrow  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  motion  and  agreement,  we  meet  at 
11  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public  Works): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to  present  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  department  is  some- 
times known  by  another  name— Works  and 
Bricks.  This  is  very  appropriate,  since  I  figure 
we  do  much  of  the  work— and  are  the  target 
for  most  of  the  bricks. 

But  with  a  budget  of  more  than  $55  million, 
we  might  well  be  suspected  of  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  as  though  it  were  our  own. 
Some  people  have  the  idea  that  government 
departments  do  not  care  how  much  money 
they  spend  and  are  hidebound  in  their  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  operation. 

I  would  like  to  give  hon.  members  one 
example  of  just  how  we  spend  the  money 
entrusted  to  us,  and  let  this  House  in  on 
an  experiment  that  could  mean  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  this 
government  and  to  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
future. 

Earlier  this  month,  our  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing division  completed  a  small  dam  in  the 
riding  of  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Troy).  Called  the  High  Dam,  it  is  13 
feet  high  and  100  feet  long,  spanning  Mink 
Creek  at  the  outlet  of  Minnow  Lake,  in  Fin- 
layson  township,  about  25  miles  northeast  of 
Huntsville.  This  dam  cost  us  about  $8,000 
because  of  the  experimental  construction 
technique  used. 

This  is  a  rock-filled  porous  dam  which 
holds  back  floodwaters  and  gradually  dis- 
charges them  over  a  period  of  a  month  or  6 
weeks  as  the  water  slowly  filters  through  the 
gaps  between  the  rocks.  We  experimented 
with  this  type  of  structure  in  a  previous 
dam  at  Marion  Lake,  and  liked  the  results. 

Now,  as  I  said,  this  dam  costs  about  $8,000 
to  build.  The  orthodox  type  of  dam,  with 
stop-logs,  would  have  cost  more  than  $35,000. 
In  addition,  maintenance  costs  for  this  dam 
will   be   almost   nothing,   while   maintenance 


costs  for  an  orthodox  dam  are  substantial,  not 
to  mention  the  need  to  have  men  on  hand  to 
manipulate  the  stop-logs  at  the  right  time. 
The  porous  dams  are  automatic. 

We  cannot  always  be  this  economical,  but 
I  thought  hon.  members  would  like  to  hear 
about  one  example  of  our  own  engineers' 
ingenuity  which  has  cut  costs  by  77  per  cent, 
on  this  dam.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
dams  yet  to  be  built  throughout  this  province. 
If  our  porous  dam  is  a  success,  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  have  a  lot  to  thank  our  own 
Public  Works  engineers  for. 

This  is  the  type  of  Public  Works  operation 
we  are  getting  from  our  streamlined  depart- 
ment. There  are  new  faces  in  many  key 
jobs.  Under  the  strong  and  expert  leadership 
of  my  Deputy  Minister  and  chief  architect, 
the  new  Public  Works  team  is  daily  accom- 
plishing things  that  make  me  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  department. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  mention  all  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  teamwork,  but  it  extends 
right  through  the  staff.  A  friend  recently 
commented  on  how  courteous  the  elevator 
operators  are,  and  I  am  sure  every  hon.  mem- 
ber has  wondered  at  times  how  our  cleaning 
staff  keeps  these  buildings  so  clean.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  can  be  success- 
ful only  with  the  co-operation  and  support 
of  my  entire  staff,  and  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  efforts  during  the  year. 

The  fiscal  year  now  coming  to  a  close  has 
been  an  active  one  for  The  Department  of 
Public  Works.  I  will  review  briefly  for  the 
hon.  members  the  projects  that  have  been 
completed  and  turned  over  to  the  various 
departments  of  government,  the  work  that  is 
currently  underway,  and  list  the  requested 
facilities  which  are  in  the  planning  stage,  and 
those  which  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
authorized  for  early  construction. 

On  the  desk  of  each  hon.  member  will  be 
placed  a  statement  of  the  current  position  of 
the  department  in  the  form  of  a  works  report 
which,  barring  unforeseen  emergencies,  will 
be  the  pattern  which  will  be  followed.  Before 
going  into  details  of  present  and  contemplated 
work,  I  believe  a  short  review  of  accomplish- 
ments of  my  predecessors  in  The  Department 
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of  Public  Works  administration  might  be  in 
order. 

The  government  departments,  hon.  mem- 
bers will  note  from  the  estimates,  range 
from  Agriculture  to  Treasury,  from  "A"  to 
"T",  rather  than  from  "A"  to  "Zee"  in  the 
pronunciation  favoured  by  our  American 
cousins.  Even  dropping  a  few  letters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  cover  the  history  of  all 
the  massive  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  so  I  would  like  to  concentrate  only 
on    the    legislative   buildings    themselves. 

This  beautiful  chamber  in  which  we  are 
assembled  was  formally  opened  on  April  4, 
1892,  slightly  less  than  100  years  after  Major 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, called  together  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  Newark,  in  the  Niagara  peninsula, 
in  September,  1792.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
gifted  reporter  on  the  scene,  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh, 
for  a  description  of  the  opening  ceremonies, 
a  concise  review  of  the  erection,  and  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  new  Parliament  buildings. 

The  first  Parliament  building  at  Newark 
was  a  humble  timber  structure,  as  was  its 
successor  at  York,  also  erected  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Simcoe  in  1796. 
It  was  located  at  the  foot  of  Parliament  Street 
in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Toronto. 

History  records  the  burning  of  this  build- 
ing and  all  its  valuable  records  by  the  invad- 
ing Americans  in  1813.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  brick  building,  but  this,  too,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1824.  In  1832,  a  building  was 
constructed  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Simcoe 
Streets  which  housed  the  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada  until  1840. 

The  period  of  Ontario's  history  from  1840 
until  Confederation  in  1867  was  one  of  the 
most  confused  in  our  annals.  The  Act  of 
Union— the  forerunner  of  Confederation- 
brought  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  together 
as  the  united  province  of  Canada,  with  the 
capital  at  Kingston  from  1841  to  1844.  Then 
Montreal  became  the  capital  until  a  mob 
burned  the  Parliament  buildings  there  on 
April  25,  1849.  From  that  time  the  capital 
alternated  between  Toronto  and  Quebec  City 
with  two-year  periods  in  each. 

Those  who  have  difficulty  in  finding  the 
scattered  department  offices  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  today  may  reflect  on  the  problems 
our  forebears  had  in  even  finding  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings. 

Under  Confederation,  the  newly  formed 
province  of  Ontario  continued  to  occupy  the 
quarters  at  Front  and  Simcoe  Streets  until 
1892. 


The  building  in  which  we  are  assembled 
today  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. In  1909,  the  west  wing  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Reconstruction  was  completed  in 
1912.  Concurrently  a  new  wing  housing  the 
legislative  library,  and  the  offices  now  occu- 
pied by  The  Department  of  Education,  was 
completed  by  1914  at  a  cost  of  $720,000. 
The  main  Parliament  Buildings,  as  we  know 
them,  were  therefore  provided  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  $2.22  million— a  far  cry  from 
present-day  prices— for  their  expert  craftsman- 
ship. 

Sections  6,  5  and  4  of  the  executive  offices 
known  as  the  east  block  were  completed  in 
1927  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  million.  In  1932,  sec- 
tion 3  and  the  tower  were  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  million.  These  served  through 
the  war  years  and  until  1956,  when  the  new 
Treasury  building— completed  at  a  cost  of 
$2.6  million— was  added  to  the  Queen's  Park 
group. 

The  tremendous  growth  the  province  has 
enjoyed  since  the  war  has  meant  a  great 
expansion  in  government  services.  Parts  of 
many  departments  have,  through  necessity, 
been  scattered  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
area  in  quarters  that  we  have  rented  or  bought 
for  them. 

We  are  now  preparing  a  master  plan  which 
will  be  designed  to  not  only  bring  most 
departments  of  government  back  to  Queen's 
Park,  but  to  bring  this  parkland  itself  back 
to  be  an  appropriate  setting  which  will  en- 
hance the  capital  of  this  great  province. 

To  this  end— and  incidentally,  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  winter  work  shortage— the  two 
old  houses  on  Queen's  Park  Crescent,  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  east  block,  are  being 
demolished  by  day  labour.  This  area  will 
provide  more  green  space,  and  some  parking, 
while  the  master  plan  is  being  worked  out. 

During  this  session,  we  have  seen  children 
from  many  schools  come  to  see  and  learn 
something  of  the  democratic  processes  through 
watching  government  in  action.  In  this 
chamber,  and  in  this  building,  they  see  many 
important  things  that  will  stay  with  them 
to  form  a  lasting  impression  of  their  system 
of  government.  I  hope  that  the  school 
children  and  others  in  the  near  future  will 
find  a  complex  of  dignified  buildings  of  dis- 
tinctive Canadian  design— and  set  in  a  park- 
like  surrounding  that  will  exemplify  the 
spaciousness  of  this  province— here  at  Queen's 
Park. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the  dignity 
of  membership  in  this  House  will  be  enhanced 
by  provision  of  adequate  office  facilities  and 
even  some  measure  of  quiet  recreation.    As  a 
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private  member  in  this  House  for  some  years, 
I  know  how  cramped  the  quarters  are,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  work  done  when 
often  the  only  quiet  place  to  work  is  at  the 
member's  desk  here— when  the  House  is  not 
sitting. 

We  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  private  offices  for  hon.  members, 
such  as  our  counterparts  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  today.  However,  I  hope  we 
shall  have  adequate  offices  and  caucus  rooms 
in  the  new  plans. 

Before  going  ahead  with  the  estimates,  I 
should  like  to  outline,  briefly,  some  high- 
lights of  the  operations  of  the  department 
during  the  past  year.  As  indicated  during 
my  address  last  year,  a  policy  of  public  tender 
openings  for  buildings  has  been  established. 
Perhaps  it  might  assist  some  of  the  new  hon. 
members  if  I  outline  briefly  just  how  our 
tender  system  works. 

Each  department  of  government  has  a 
list  of  building  projects  it  would  like  to  see 
done  this  year— some  of  those  lists  are  as 
long  as  one's  arm.  There  is  only  so  much 
money  to  go  around,  so  the  departments  work 
out  their  own  priority  lists.  These  lists  come 
to  us  in  Public  Works  and  to  the  Treasury 
board. 

The  streamlining  of  departmental  opera- 
tions, which  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
remarks,  comes  into  play  here.  One  of  the 
major  criticisms  of  any  Public  Works  admin- 
istration is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
complete  a  building  from  the  time  it  is 
announced  to  the  time  it  is  occupied.  As 
a  layman,  it  used  to  be  my  idea  that  an 
architect  just  drew  up  a  few  plans,  someone 
bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  building 
should  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  are  now  getting  more  and  more  pre- 
planning done.  We  hope  to  work  our  way, 
as  far  as  possible,  through  the  priority  lists 
of  the  various  departments  with  pre-planning, 
to  reduce  delay  when  the  projects  reach  the 
top  of  the  lists  and  are  approved  for  actual 
construction. 

But  the  types  of  buildings  we  erect  are  not 
simple  one-purpose  office  buildings  such  as 
we  have  seen  thrown  up  so  quickly  in  down- 
town Toronto.  An  Ontario  hospital,  for 
example,  is  a  unique  structure,  requiring 
extensive  research  and  design  work  for  the 
many  facilities  to  be  accommodated.  A 
reform  institution  requires  many  considera- 
tions that  are  not  needed  in  any  other  type 
of  building.  Many  other  departments  have 
their  own  special  requirements  and  no  two 
are  quite  the  same. 


When  a  department  wants  a  building,  we 
in  Public  Works  must  sit  down  with  them 
and  sweat  out  the  details  of  that  structure 
from  its  footings  to  its  roof,  from  its  site 
planning  to  its  landscaping.  When  we  know 
exactly  what  type  of  services  that  department 
wants,  we  have  to  transmit  them  to  paper 
and  go  through  them  again  and  again  to 
effect  economies  here  and  make  the  building 
efficient  there.  We  must  provide  the  amount 
of  space  required,  and  make  sure  the  design 
provides  for  the  economic  use  of  that  space 
for  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  building. 

After  it  is  established  roughly  where  the 
building  should  go,  we  must  generally  go 
out  and  buy  a  site,  check  local  building 
bylaws,  check  water  and  sewage  supply  and 
one  hundred  and  one  other  things. 

According  to  the  need  established  and  the 
funds  available,  Treasury  board  approves 
certain  works.  Final  plans  are  drawn  by  my 
department,  and  then  the  departmental  archi- 
tect or  engineer  in  charge  of  the  zone  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  located  will  request 
a  call  for  tenders. 

The  time  necessary  for  this  preliminary 
preparation  is  seldom  excessive.  A  standard 
mimeographed  form  is  used  in  preparation 
of  the  advertisement.  The  form  is  signed 
by  myself  and  my  Deputy.  Generally,  30 
days  would  be  maximum  time  from  the  first 
insertion  of  the  advertisement  to  the  closing 
of  tenders— and  there  are  no  extensions. 

Prospective  bidders  may  obtain  tender 
forms  and  envelopes  from  the  tenders  secre- 
tary. The  envelopes,  with  no  identification 
as  to  tenderer,  are  received  by  the  tenders 
secretary  before  closing  time  for  tenders,  and 
are  kept  in  a  security  file  until  time  for  public 
opening. 

Usual  time  for  opening  tenders  is  3  p.m., 
and  at  that  time  the  departmental  committee 
attends,  as  do  representatives  of  many  of  the 
contractors  who  have  bid  on  the  jobs.  Records 
are  kept  of  all  persons  who  attend  these 
openings.  Space  limits  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  get  into  the  tenders  office, 
but  all  who  can  fit  in  are  welcome. 

The  tenders  then  go  to  the  departmental 
architect  or  engineer  for  detailed  analysis  and 
report  to  the  chief  architect  or  Deputy  Min- 
ister. When  the  successful  bidder  is  decided 
on,  approval  is  by  signature  of  the  contract 
officer,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  myself.  Con- 
tract documents  are  sent  to  the  successful 
bidder,  accompanied  by  a  performance  bond, 
and  the  final  signing  is  effected. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
volume  of  work,  delays  in  tender  and  contract 
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handling  have  been  reduced.  On  simple, 
straightforward  tenders,  only  a  day  or  two 
will  elapse  between  opening  tenders  and 
awarding  contracts.  On  more  complex  jobs, 
where  there  are  many  bids  and  many  variables 
to  be  checked,  it  is  generally  less  than  one 
month  from  closing  of  tenders  until  the  con- 
tractor can  get  his  shovels  into  the  ground. 

Thus,  our  tenders  are  called  publicly, 
opened  publicly,  and  our  contracts  are 
awarded  publicly. 

There  has  been  some  recent  criticism  of 
the  department  over  the  award  of  a  contract 
to  a  Quebec  firm  which  was  the  low  tenderer. 
The  Public  Works  Act,  under  which  this 
department  operates,  specifies  that  tenders 
shall  be  called  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  public  work,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  that,  "in  all  cases  where  the  Minister 
deems  it  inexpedient  to  let  the  work  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  he  shall  report  the  same  and 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-council  before  passing  by  a 
lower  tender." 

The  Act  does  not  say  "lowest  Ontario 
bidder,"  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  limit 
our  contracts  to  Ontario  firms.  Restricting 
our  work  to  provincial  firms  could  start  an 
economic  civil  war  within  the  country.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  intend  any  action  on  my  part  to 
tear  at  the  noble  fabric  of  Confederation. 

I  noted  with  interest  in  this  morning's 
paper  that  Premier  Barrette  of  Quebec  will 
revisit  this  House  on  Thursday.  It  would  be 
embarrassing  indeed  if  we  attempted  to  throw 
a  fence  around  Ontario  at  a  time  when  inter- 
provincial  relations   should  be  improved. 

My  policy,  and  the  policy  of  my  depart- 
ment as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  will  be  "Buy  Canadian."  Anyone  who  is 
so  narrowly  provincial-minded  as  to  suggest 
that  we  should  "Buy  Ontario"  only  is  doing  a 
disservice  to  Canada  and  to  Ontario. 

Wherever  possible,  the  department  is  re- 
turning to  the  general  contract  tender  call 
in  use  before  World  War  II.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  one  master  contractor  bids  on  a  complete 
project  and  is  responsible  for  all  sub-trades 
such  as  plumbing  and  heating,  electrical 
installations,    ventilation,    and   so    forth. 

Increasing  stress  is  being  laid  on  the 
contract  system  of  doing  construction  work, 
rather  than  the  day  labour  system,  carried 
by  the  department's  own  forces.  It  is  felt 
this  policy  is  more  efficient,  gets  the  work 
done  quickly,  and  is  economical. 

In  co-operation  with  the  other  departments, 
a  study  has  been  made  of  the  current  and 
estimated   future   needs   for   office   space.    A 


standard  "space  allotment"  manual  has  been 
drafted  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  settling  some 
few  differences  of  opinion  which,  hon.  mem- 
bers well  may  imagine,  are  bound  to  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  families. 

I  might  say  that  our  reference  manual 
incorporates  the  most  modern  thinking  as 
consolidated  from  the  national  building  code, 
the  practice  of  our  counterpart,  the  federal 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  majority 
of    space    allotment    consultants. 

As  recommended  by  the  office  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor,  the  accounts  branch  has 
been  modernized  with  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  process 
accounts  and  make  payments  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Many  hon.  members  are  approached 
by  their  constituents  over,  what  they  feel, 
are  undue  delays  in  receiving  payment  for 
goods  or  services  supplied  to  our  department. 
I  ask  their  indulgence,  remembering  that  all 
accounts  must  be  carefully  checked  as  to 
goods  being  of  the  specified  quality  and  work- 
manship in  construction  in  accordance  with 
the   contract. 

The  details  of  the  works  programme  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960-1961  are  here.  I  will 
mention  only  the  major  buildings  put  into 
service  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  was  the 
department's  pleasure  to  turn  over  to  other 
departments  the  following  completed  struc- 
tures, listed  alphabetically: 

Agriculture 

A  new  soils  testing  building  for  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  at  Guelph;  a  new 
medical-surgical  building  for  the  veterinary 
college;  a  new  regional  veterinary  laboratory 
at  the  Kemptville  agricultural  school;  a  new 
poultry  building  at  the  Ridgetown  experi- 
mental   farm. 

Attorney-General 

New  police  detachment  buildings  at  Whitby, 
Shabaqua  and  Lindsay. 

Education 

A  new  teachers'  college  at  New  Toronto. 

Health 

A  major  addition  to  the  hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane  at  Penetanguishene;  a  new 
laboratory  building  at  North  Bay;  extensive 
additions  to  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby; 
a  new  power  plant,  laundry  and  additions  to 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Kingston. 

Highways 

A  new  administration  building  at  Downs- 
view. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  takes  6  words 
to  say,  but  I  would  like  to  pause  a  moment 
in  this  listing  of  projects  to  use  this  as  an 
example  of  just  what  this  recitation  of  works 
completed  means. 

This  was  the  windup  of  some  8  years'  work. 
During  that  period,  my  department  has  built 
for  The  Department  of  Highways  at  Downs- 
view,  in  addition  to  the  administration  build- 
ing, an  office  and  laboratory  building,  a 
central  stores  building,  No.  6  divisional 
garage,  district  42  equipment  garage,  and  the 
display  and  paint  shop.  There  is  also  a 
concrete  water  reservoir  and  a  portable  frame 
school  building. 

About  $9.5  million  was  spent  to  bring  The 
Department  of  Highways'  central  operations 
together  at  Downsview,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  2,000  persons  working  in  these 
modern,  functional  quarters.  This  consolida- 
tion, the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  tells  me,  should  increase  the  efficiency 
of  his   department   by   25   per   cent. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  go  into  more 
detail  on  other  works  projects,  time  will 
permit  me  to  list  them  only  by  name: 

Lands  and  Forests 

A  new  office  building  at  the  Kemptville 
nursery. 

Reform  Institutions 

A  new  training  centre  for  women  at 
Brampton. 

Travel  and  Publicity 

A  new  reception  centre  at  Lancaster. 

Transport 

A  new  driver  examination  building  at 
Downsview. 

Public  Works 

A  new  Ontario  government  office  building 
at  Lindsay;  completion  of  renovations  at  204 
Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  to  provide 
extra  office  accommodation;  purchase  of  a 
newly  erected  building  at  801  Bay  Street  for 
the  same  purpose;  substantial  completion  of 
11  dam  and  dock  structures  in  various  parts 
of  the  province. 

Currently  on  the  drafting  boards  or 
actively  under  contract  are  major  projects 
for  various  departments  as  follows: 

Agriculture 

A  new  biology  building  at  the  Ontario 
agricultural    college    and    a    new    fruit    and 


vegetable  storage  building,  and  piggery;  a 
new  girls'  residence  at  the  Kemptville  agri- 
cultural school;  a  new  office  and  service 
building  at  the  New  Liskeard  demonstration 
farm,  with  new  barns,  and  so  forth;  a  new 
field  husbandry  building  and  new  beef  barn 
at  Ridgetown. 

Attorney -General 

A  new  police  headquarters  building  and 
garage  at  Burlington;  new  detachment  build- 
ings at  Espanola  and  Kirkland  Lake. 

Education 

A  new  assembly  hall  and  additional  class- 
rooms for  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Brant- 
ford;  further  additions  to  No.  2  unit  of  Ryerson 
institute;  a  new  Lakehead  teachers'  college  at 
Port  Arthur  and  additions  to  the  teachers' 
college  at  Hamilton. 

Health 

A  new  hospital  school  group  at  Cedar 
Springs;  new  hospital  buildings  and  new 
trades  building  at  the  Ontario  Hospital  at 
Hamilton;  new  infirmary  buildings  at  Gode- 
rich;  a  new  power  house  at  the  Ontario 
Hospital  at  London;  a  new  clinical  services 
building  at  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Port  Arthur; 
a  new  laundry  building  at  the  Ontario 
Hospital  at  999  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto, 
as  well  as  additions  to  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen;  a  new  radiation  laboratory  is  being 
built  at  the  provincial  laboratory,  360  Christie 
Street,   Toronto. 

Highways 

New  district  office  building  and  new  toll 
plaza  administration  building  at  Burlington; 
new    district    office    building    at    Ottawa. 

Lands  and  Forests 

A  new  district  office  building  at  Geraldton; 
a  new  chief  ranger's  headquarters  at  Pem- 
broke. 

Public  Works 

New  laboratory  building  for  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  on  highway  No. 
401  near  Toronto;  new  office  building  for  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  on  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto;  new  office  and  stores  building 
at  McFarlane  Lake,  near  Sudbury;  new 
registry  office  and  renovations  to  the  court 
house  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  new  office  building 
for  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  and  other 
government  departments  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
5  dams  currently  under  construction,  6  more 
scheduled  for  early  start. 
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Reform  Institutions 

A  new  dormitory,  new  waterworks,  and 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  Burwash;  two  new 
dormitories,  staff  residence,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  at  Monteith. 

As  in  previous  years,  hon.  members  will 
notice  that  the  items  under  the  heading  in 
this  blue  book  "New  Work  Requested"  greatly 
outnumber  all  others.  On  many  of  these, 
preliminary  planning  has  been  done  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  the  land  for  requested  institutions 
has  been  acquired  and  arrangements  with 
the  various  municipalities  for  water  supply, 
sewage  treatment  and  other  matters  are  well 
advanced. 

Unless,  however,  the  works  are  actually  on 
the  drafting  board  or  ready  for  tender  call, 
they  are  not  listed  as  "Work  Started."  I 
sincerely  believe  hon.  members  would  prefer 
it  that  way,  and  assure  them  that  an  intensive 
effort  will  be  made  to  transfer  the  items  under 
"Work  Requested"  to  the  heading  "Work 
Started,"   as   soon   as   possible. 

Hon.  members  will  notice  that  our  total 
capital  estimates  for  the  coming  year  have 
been  reduced  to  the  amount  we  actually 
spent  last  year.  If  the  contractors  can  com- 
plete the  work  scheduled  for  this  year,  it 
will  mean  that  we  will  spend  as  much  as  we 
did  last  year,  which  is  more  than  in  any 
other  year  since  Confederation. 

The  reduction  this  year  indicates  the  com- 
pletion of  much  of  the  work  on  new  office 
space  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  It 
also  reflects  closer  estimating  of  jobs  and  the 
ability  to  complete  projects  within  the  fiscal 
year.  Still,  in  anyone's  books,  $43.9  million  is 
a  big  works  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  ask  that  hon. 
members  pass  these  estimates.  I  now  wel- 
come their  questions  and  advice  on  all  items 
of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  points  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  in  the  general  remarks  that  will 
not  fit  in  very  accurately  anywhere  with  any 
later  estimate,  because  I  think  they  have  to 
do  with  overall  policy. 

The  first  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  with 
regard  to  the  department's  procedures  on 
tenders. 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  closely  in 
his  outline  of  how  the  department  handles 
tenders.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
quite  understand  what  goes  on  during  that 
critical  phase,  after  the  opening  of  the  tender 
and  the  examination  of  the  bonds.    The  ques- 


tion I  want  to  raise  with  him,  in  reference 
to  this  basic  policy,  concerns  the  issue  he 
himself  raised— the  granting  of  the  tender  to 
that  Quebec  firm  instead  of  to  the  Canadian 
Office  and  School  Furniture  Company  of 
Preston. 

As  I  understand,  the  reason  why  the  protest 
has  arisen,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  honestly  is 
not  because  of  any  internecine  trade  warfare 
among  Canadian  provinces,  but  rather  because 
of  the  very  deep-seated  feeling  held  by  not 
only  the  company  and  the  workers  involved, 
but  by  a  widened  group  in  the  community, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tenders  sub- 
mitted by  the  Quebec  company  did  not  have 
the  necessary  bonds  all  in  good  order. 

I  understand  that  they  had  to  have  a  bid 
bond,  and  in  addition,  a  bond  covering  the 
contract,  which  was  let,  as  I  recall,  for 
$333,000,  yet  they  submitted  only  a  $100,000 
bond.  After  it  was  opened,  and  therefore 
presumably  after  it  was  discovered  that  it 
did  not  have  the  adequate  bond  accompany- 
ing it,  the  department  got  in  touch  with  the 
bonding  company,  found  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  permitted  them  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  mistake,  and  awarded  them 
the  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
peting contract  for  only  $2,000  more— 
$335,000  as  opposed  to  $333,000  according 
to  my  information— was  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  requirements  in  connection 
with  bonds. 

It  is  claimed,  in  the  instance  of  the  Cana- 
dian Office  and  School  Furniture  Company^ 
that  they  have  had  tenders  rejected  on  previ- 
ous occasions  by  this  department  for  smaller 
technicalities  than  this.  So  the  pertinent 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  direct  his  remarks  to,  is  the 
question  of  why  or  how— after  the  tenders 
were  opened— when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Quebec  firm's  tenders  did  not  have  the 
requisite  bonds,  presumably  somebody  in  his 
department  got  in  touch  with  the  bonding 
company,  had  the  error  corrected,  and  then 
accepted  their  bid  rather  than  taking  one 
that  was  only  $2,000  more,  and  was  all  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Now,  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to 
comment  on  that  before  I  deal  with  the  next 
point,  which  will  be  completely  unrelated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  there  are  several 
points  that  I  think  might  be  brought  up  at 
this  time. 

First  of  all,  when  these  tenders  were  first 
opened  there  was  actually  over  $12,000  differ- 
ence in  the  tenders.  Later  on,  reduction  in 
that    difference    had    to    do    with    bell    stone 
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table  tops.  The  people  who  are  responsible 
up  there— the  agricultural  people— insisted 
that  we  use  the  bell  stone  tops.  This  insis- 
tence did  not  emerge  clearly  until  possibly 
two  weeks  afterwards,  and  that  closed  the 
gap  so  that  actually  there  was  only  $2,000 
difference  in  the  tenders.  Originally  it  had 
looked  as  though  there  was  $12,000  or 
$13,000  difference. 

Now,  in  this  contract,  there  is  quite  a 
difference.  Usually  we  are  protected  in  any 
of  our  contracts  by  either  a  performance  bond, 
or  a  bid  bond.  I  mean  by  that,  that  if  it  is 
a  building,  we  are  guaranteed  that,  if  the 
company  goes  wrong,  we  are  protected  by  the 
bond  that  will  carry  on.  Where  we  are 
installing  equipment  as  it  goes  along,  it  is  a 
different  type  of  bond.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  difference  in  that,  but  one  is  a  per- 
formance set-up  by  which  we  are  protected 
so  that  we  can  either  hold  back  the  money 
or  we  are  protected  by  the  type  of  equip- 
ment that  is  going  in. 

This  particular  contract  is  unusual  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  only  equipment  going 
in,  but  this  company  has  to  install  this  type 
of  equipment,  and  it  is  highly  technical 
equipment  as  I  understand  it.  So  it  required 
a  different  type  of  bond  than  these  people 
had  ever  met  up  with,  and  when  the  tenders 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  this  was  not 
quite  the  type  of  bond  that  would  be 
expected. 

The  bonding  company  was  contacted  and 
they  admitted  it  was  their  fault.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  it  was  their  fault.  This 
company  had  a  very  good  record  as  far  as 
Ontario  and  as  far  as  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  are  concerned,  and  it  was  a 
mistake  on  the  bonding  company's  part,  they 
admit  that  quite  wholly  and  frankly.  There- 
fore, we  could  see  no  reason  for  not  accepting 
that,  and  for  ushering  a  company  out  just 
because  somebody  else  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  be 
clear  on  this,  because  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
procedure  straight.  When  the  tenders  are 
opened,  the  bonds  are  included  in  the  tender, 
and  that  is  the  first  time  you  see  it.  Am  I 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  on  this  occasion  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
bonding  arrangements,  but  it  was  a  mistake 
of  the  bonding  company. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  remaining 
point  is  the  contention  that,  in  the  instance 


of  this  particular  company  that  lost  the  bid, 
they  have,  on  previous  occasions,  lost  bids  for 
as  small  technicalities  as  this.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  it  is  the 
same  all  the  way  through.  I  would  just  like 
to  inform  the  hon.  member,  too,  that  out  of 
the  5  people  who  tendered  on  this  project, 
the  first  4  could  have  been  ruled  out  on 
technicalities.  There  was  only  one  company— 
and  it  was  $60,000  higher  than  the  low  one— 
that  conformed  with  all  our  requirements. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
say  this  company  could  have  been  ruled  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  company  the  hon. 
member  is  sympathizing  with  right  now  could 
have  been  ruled  out  on  a  technicality,  too, 
because  they  did  not  put  in  any  completion 
date,  which  is  one  of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wanted  to  get  clarification  on  this,  because 
as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  I  could  read 
him  half-a-dozen  editorials  on  this  issue.  The 
whole  community  has  been  aroused  by  token 
picketing  to  draw  attention  to  the  matter. 
One  of  the  editorials  made  such  pointed  com- 
ments as  this: 

It  rather  reminds  us  of  a  family,  having 
a  qualified  carpenter  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  giving  a  job  to  an  outside  work- 
man and  allowing  their  own  kin  to  go  work- 
less  and  having  to   support  him. 

—all  because  of  the  feeling  that  there  was 
only  $2,000  difference,  and  there  was  this 
technicality,  and  the  net  result,  in  a  relatively 
small  community,  is  that  50  or  75  people  are 
out  of  work,  with  their  families  suffering,  plus 
more  who  would  have  been  brought  on,  in 
addition  to  the  50  or  75  who  have  been  put 
out  of  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  no  one  could  be  more  sympa- 
thetic to  an  Ontario  firm  than  I  could  be. 
But  is  he  suggesting  that  we  accept  other 
than  the  lowest  tenders? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  never  suggested  it. 
I  tried  to  clear  away  at  the  very  outset  the 
argument  that  this  was  setting  Quebec  against 
Ontario.  I  was  trying  to  clarify  the  narrow 
point  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Quebec  company  to  fulfil 
the  bond,  and  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
had  given  them  an  opportunity,  or  their  bond- 
ing company  an  opportunity,  to  correct  that 
after  the  bids  were  opened.  The  contention  of 
the  Preston  Company  is  that  they  had  been 
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ruled  out  on  small  technicalities  in  the  past 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  on  that  basis,  that  if 
the  department  is  going  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  basis  of  technicalities,  that  they  had 
some  argument.  Now  if  the  hon.  Minister 
contends  that  they  were  technically  in  error 
too— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  were,  they  were. 
The  first  4  companies  out  of  the  5  were— 
there  were  technicalities  involved  there  where 
they  could  be  ruled  out.  As  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  I  am  trying  to  get  the  job  done  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Now, 
would  the  hon.  member  say  it  was  good 
business  to  go  $60,000  higher  and  hand  it 
to  some  other  company? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  be  open-minded 
on  the  proposition,  because  it  is  going  only 
$2,000  higher. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this  not  the  whole  point:  There  were 
5  tenders,  as  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  4  of  them  had  tendered  irregularly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  about 
this  before,  but  I  learned  something  about 
tendering  under  the  great  teachings  of  a 
pretty  good  friend  of  the  government,  Fred 
Gardiner,  and  he  laid  down  what  I  think 
comes  as  close  to  being  a  foolproof  system  of 
tendering  as  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

When  tenders  were  called,  the  call  for 
tenders  went  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
language,  and  it  says  substantially  that  tenders 
shall  be  in,  say,  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Any  tender  that  comes  in  at  12.01  is 
refused  automatically,  and  returned  to  the 
tenderer  without  being  opened.  Any  tenderer 
who  does  not  strictly  comply  with  all  of  the 
terms  of  the  tender  also  is  refused  because  it 
is  an  irregular  tender. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  tenderer 
is  not  able  to  comply  with  the  terms  as  they 
are  set  out,  then  that  tenderer  is  refused,  out 
of  hand.  And  if  that  had  happened  in  this 
case,  where  4  out  of  5  were  irregular,  it  may 
well  have  been  the  choice  of  the  hon.  Minister 
to  say  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  second  call 
of  tenders,  because  usually  tender  calls  say 
that  the  lowest  tender  is  not  necessarily 
accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  myself  abund- 
antly clear.  I  think  anyone  who  knows  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  system  of  tendering 
recognizes  that  it  is  about  as  fair  a  system  of 
tendering  as  has  ever  been  devised.  If  a 
tender  comes  in  in  irregular  form,  it  should 
be  discarded.  And  if  the  lowest  tender  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  awarding  the  contract, 


unfair,  then  there  can  be  a  second  or  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth  call  for  tenders. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing,  I  think,  could  well 
be  adopted  into  the  procedure  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  want  the  hon. 
member  to  waste  his  breath  too  much,  but 
Metropolitan  Toronto  follows  our  pattern 
fairly  closely  on  tender  procedures. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  may  be  fairly  closely,  but 
as  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  explain  it, 
there  is  very  little  real  similarity,  because  he 
accepted  irregularities.  Now,  if  the  tender 
system  is  going  to  be  fair  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  then  we  should  not  accept  irregu- 
larities at  any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  So  the  hon.  member 
would  suggest  that  I  go  to  the  fifth  firm  and 
spend  $60,000  more  on  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  Apparently  the  hon. 
Minister  has  not  listened,  so  I  will  explain 
it  again.  I  said  that,  in  any  tender  called— 
that  I  have  seen— that  is  made  on  a  fair 
basis,  it  says  that  the  lowest  or  any  tender 
is  not  necessarily  accepted.  Therefore,  if 
the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  wisdom,  comes  to 
the  determination  that  he  has  only  one  left, 
and  he  is  not  happy  with  it,  he  is  free  to 
make  a  second  call  for  tenders,  or  a  third 
call,  or  a  fourth  call,  until  he  feels  that  he  is 
getting  fair  tenders. 

But  to  be  really  fair,  if  he  has  laid  down 
the  conditions  in  advance  and  the  tenders  do 
not  comply  with  those  conditions,  then  he 
should  discard  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  possibly  should  con- 
sult the  Ontario  contractors  association.  They 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  calling  for  tenders 
again.  There  are  a  lot  of  sub-contractors 
involved  usually,  and  it  means  a  great 
peddling  of  prices— I  guess  the  term  would  be 
—and  that  is  not  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  governs  his  conduct  by  what 
the  Ontario  contractors  association  believes  is 
right,  and  not  what  the  people  of  Ontario 
believe  is  right,  then  I  suggest  he  is  off  on 
the  wrong  track   completely. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  this  final  observation  on  the  hon. 
Minister's  question  on  whether  we  want  him 
to  go  $60,000  higher.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that,  though  quite  frankly,  if  he  went  $60,000 
higher  and  stayed  with  an  Ontario  firm— if  we 
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want  to  speak  strictly  in  dollars  and  cents— I 
am  not  certain  that  this  province  and  this 
government  would  not  be  better  off. 

When  we  narrow  it  down  to  a  $2,000 
gap,  when  both  of  the  companies  had  techni- 
cal errors  in  their  bids,  I  think  there  is  a 
very  strong  case  that  the  Preston  firm  should 
have  received  the  contract.  The  hon.  Minister 
was  willing  to  correct  the  error  on  behalf  of 
one  company  and  give  the  contract  to  them, 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  overlook  a  small 
difference  in  tenders. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  has  put 
50  to  75  families  out  of  work  in  Preston  as 
a  result  of  this,  as  well  as  a  greater  number 
of  families  who  would  have  been  given  work 
and  taken  out  of  unemployment  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  firm  had  been  awarded  this 
contract.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  these  other 
factors  merit  some  consideration,  since  as  the 
hon.  Minister  himself  has  indicated,  he 
violated  the  rule  of  not  taking  the  tenders 
as  they  were  offered  and  was  willing  to  have 
a    technicality    corrected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  only  emphasize 
this  point,  that  a  decision  had  to  be  made. 
Four  out  of  the  5  companies  were  from 
Quebec,  the  company  that  the  hon.  member 
is  supporting  had  just  moved  into  Ontario 
from  Quebec,  so  they  actually  all  had  Quebec 
background. 

The  Ontario  companies,  I  believe,  are 
getting  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  work  of 
supplying  the  material.  That  is  an  estimate. 
I  know  we  cannot  track  these  things  down, 
but  our  figures  show  that  over  70  per  cent, 
of  this  equipment  will  come  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  anyway.  So  it  is  not  quite 
as  serious  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
would  make  out. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  a 
question  before  we  leave  this?  Was  this  job 
so  complicated  that  these  firms  went  to  all 
the  trouble  of  submitting  tenders,  and  yet 
4  out  of  5  of  them  did  not  comply  with  the 
requirements?  What  was  the  reason  why  4 
out  of  5  of  them,  submitting  sincere  and 
honest  bids,  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  they  were 
very  small  technicalities,  just  as  we  thought 
this  non-conforming  with  the  bid  bond  was. 
They  were  very  small  technicalities.  I  dare 
say  that  if  we  went  through  them  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  we  could  rule  out,  on  a 
technicality,  9  out  of  every  10  who  tender  on 
our  projects. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Then  I  would  say  the  tenders 
of  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  simplified  so 
that  people  can  understand  what  he  wants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  members  across 
are  trying  to  raise  a  problem  here.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  come  close  to  being 
a  problem  as  far  as  the  opening  of  our 
tenders  publicly  this  year  is  concerned.  A 
decision  had  to  be  made  in  our  department 
and  we  went  for  the  low  tender.  I  see 
nothing  wrong.  I  would  far  rather  be  here 
supporting  our  accepting  the  low  tender  than 
evading  the  issue  and  going  on  up  the  line 
and  accepting  other  than  the  low  tender. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  did  not  have  to  go  very  far 
up  the  line  to  get  the  next  one.  That  is 
the  point,  and  I  think  that  is  what  has  aroused 
so  much  concern  in  the  locality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  ever  raised  sheep  or  not,  but 
if  he  lets  one  sheep  get  out  of  the  fence, 
he  is  going  to  have  a  hard  job  keeping  the 
other  hundred  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  Minister 
let  one  sheep,  who  was  out  of  the  fence,  go 
astray  a  little  further  by  having  him  correct 
his  tender  afterwards,  and  this  is  where  he 
has  gotten  into  the  difficulty.  That  is  why 
he  has  aroused  so  much  ire  out  in  the  Preston 
community. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tender  has 
been  let  and  my  chief  interest,  let  me  assure 
the  hon.  Minister,  was  not  to  defend  this 
company  against  the  Quebec  company;  it  was 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  what  the 
tendering  procedures  were.  Quite  frankly, 
I  think  what  we  have  found  merits  further 
consideration,  perhaps  by  the  department  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  invite  the  hon. 
member  to  sit  in  on  our  public  opening  of 
tenders  any  day  he  wants.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  come  over  there.  That  goes  for 
any  hon.  member  of  the  Opposition  or  the 
government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
issue  I  wanted  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister 
is  with  regard  to  the  department's  policy  of 
laying  off  men  who  have  been  either  on  full- 
time  staff,  or  have  been  working  for  some 
considerable  time  for  the  department. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  off  into  the  unemploy- 
ment aspect  of  this  unduly,  because  I 
recognize  that  it  comes  in  under  another 
department— at  least  the  unemployment  issue 
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comes  in  under  another  department.  But,  it 
seems  to  me,  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  one  department  in  a  government 
which  presumably  is  presenting  a  united  front 
on  the  question  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  cannot  defend  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  been  going  on. 

This  government  has  been  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  government  at  Ottawa  to  try 
to  reduce  the  number  of  winter  unemployed 
to  as  small  a  figure  as  possible.  We  have 
been  spending  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  public  money,  across  this  country,  urging 
people— either  private  employers  or  private 
individuals  in  their  homes— to  hire  somebody 
in  the  winter  time  and  to  get  some  work  done. 

Now,  while  this  is  going  on,  I  have  had,  at 
least  every  two  or  three  weeks,  some  constitu- 
ent of  mine  call  me  up  and  say:  "What  is  the 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  here,  right  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  I  lose  my  job  with  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  working  for  them  for 
18  months  or  2  years  or  3  years?" 

When  we  raised  this  issue  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  with  reference  to  some  other  depart- 
ment or  some  other  agency  of  the  government, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Frost's)  com- 
ment was— rather  callously,  I  thought:  "Well, 
it  is  business;  if  the  job  is  finished  would  you 
not  expect  to  lay  them  off?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  with  regard 
to  this  department,  because  it  was  on  a  ques- 
tion before  the  orders  of  the  day  that  I 
addressed  to  the  hon.   Minister. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  or  anybody  else  can 
callously  say;  "The  job  is  finished,  why  not 
lay  them  off?",  when  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
servative governments  in  Ottawa  and  Queen's 
Park  is  not  to  put  people  out  into  the 
unemployed  ranks  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  The  Canadian 
National  Railways  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  is  doing  this 
year,  but  last  year  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  gave  notice  about  the  middle  of 
January  that  they  were  not  going  to  lay  off 
any  more  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  raised  in  this  House, 
the  question  as  to  why  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  refused  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  so 
that  they  would  postpone  layoffs  at  least  until 
the  late  spring  or  summer  when  there  were 
greater  opportunities  for  people  who  might 
be  laid  off. 


The  first  point  I  want  to  raise  in  this  con- 
nection, for  the  hon.  Minister's  comment,  is 
how  he  can  justify  his  department  turning 
people  out  at  the  peak  period  of  winter 
unemployment. 

However,  in  relation  to  that— and  perhaps 
I  can  throw  these  two  at  him  at  the  same 
time— would  the  hon.  Minister  explain  to  me 
what  I  understand  is  the  case,  that  the  depart- 
ment has  lowered  the  ceiling,  so  to  speak, 
of  contracts  of  jobs  that  will  be  done  by 
outside  contractors? 

In  other  words,  I  will  illustrate  my  point 
by  picking  figures  out  of  thin  air  for  the 
moment.  It  used  to  be  that  on  any  job  that 
was  $500,000  or  less,  the  department  did  the 
work  with  its  own  people.  On  anything  that 
was  $500,000  or  more,  a  contract  was  let. 
But  now  the  hon.  Minister  has  reduced  that 
figure  to,  say,  $100,000,  so  that  in  effect,  the 
policy  in  the  future  is  going  to  be  that  more 
and  more  of  the  work  is  going  to  be  let  out 
on  contract,  and  less  of  it  will  be  done  by 
the  department's  full-time  staff. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  is  a  change  of  policy? 
At  what  level  does  the  hon.  Minister  now 
break  off  between  work  that  is  done  by  the 
department's  full-time  staff  and  work  that 
is  contracted  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  figure  being  quoted  as  to  where  we  do 
a  job  by  public  contract,  or  where  we  do  it 
by  the  labour  of  our  own  Department  of 
Public  Works  forces.  But  we  have  changed 
over  quite  considerably,  going  to  general  con- 
tract rather  than  doing  it  by  our  own  Public 
Works  people.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  we  think  it  is  good  business  to  do 
this  by  public  contract.  We  feel  that  we  get 
better  value  per  dollar  spent.  It  means  that 
there  are  the  same  number  of  people  working, 
possibly  even  more,  because  we  have  more 
dollars  to  spend. 

Much  of  this  work  in  the  Toronto  area— 
on  these  buildings  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  we  have  purchased  or  renovated— was  the 
type  of  work  on  which  we  could  not  work 
out  the  specifications,  on  which  we  could 
call  tenders  for,  so  that  work  was  done  by 
our  own  people  and  it  has  worked  fairly  well. 
But  a  lot  of  those  buildings  that  we  were 
working  on  are  completed  and  the  work  no 
longer  exists. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  laying  people 
off  in  the  winter  time.  Most  of  the  people 
whom  we  did  lay  off  in  Public  Works,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  were  laid  off  last  summer, 
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when  employment  was  at  a  peak  and  they 
had  no  difficulty  getting  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  every  hon.  mem- 
ber I  have  been  talking  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  said  the  majority  of 
them.  I  did  not  say  all  of  them,  I  said  the 
majority  of  them.  We  have  laid  off  some  this 
winter  when  the  jobs  were  completed;  and 
I  know  if  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm,  I 
cannot  keep  a  man  on,  I  have  to  lay  him 
off.  It  is  no  different  here  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  because  I  am  trying  to 
save  the  money  of  this  province  and  spread  it 
out  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  about 
the  slogan  "Do  It  Now"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  so  many  questions  that  I  do  not  know 
if  this  gets  anywhere  near  to  completing  them 
or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  there  is  one  point 
I  want  a  bit  more  clarification  on,  but  before 
I  ask  it,  I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  a  pretty  vulnerable  position 
to  be  sharing  in  a  governmental  policy  urging 
"Do  It  Now",  when  he  is  not  doing  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?    What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  do  last  year  when  they 
decided  that  they  would  not  lay  people  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter?  They  found 
alternative  work  for  them  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  doing  that,  and 
we  have  evidence  of  it  right  out  here  across 
from  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  were  a  narrow  little  depart- 
ment with  very  little  going  on,  then  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  Minister's  problem  was  an 
insuperable  one.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  in  a  pretty  vulnerable 
position  to  be  shouting  from  the  rooftops, 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  public 
money  being  spent  for  propaganda  purposes, 
urging  everybody  to  "Do  It  Now,"  when  he  is 
not  doing  it  now— he  is  turning  men  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter.  No  matter  how 
long  the  hon.  Minister  talks— and  there  is  no 
point  in  our  talking  any  further— his  vulnera- 
bility is  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  was  one  term  the 
hon.  member  used  there  at  the  start.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  term  was,  but  he  talked  about 


our  permanent  people.  We  have  laid  no 
permanent  employees  off.  We  are  just  the 
same  as  a  contractor.  Any  of  the  ones  we 
have  laid  off  are  casuals,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  as  callous  as  maybe  some  of  the 
contractors  are.  We  have,  in  many  cases, 
tried  to  stretch  these  jobs  out,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  how  far  we  can  go. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
moves  on  rather  controversial  ground  when 
he  starts  talking  about  casuals,  because  there 
are  casuals  who  have  been  working  for  this 
government  anywhere  from  1  to  25  years. 
However,  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  union  people  object 
to  us  keeping  them  on  so  steadily.  They 
would  like  us  to  change  them  around. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  put  them  on  full  time. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Is  there  one  of  25  years'  service  who  has 
been  laid  off? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of; 
in  this  instance,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  get  the  hon.  Minister's 
comment  on  just  one  final  point  in  this  con- 
nection. What  is  the  general  range  of  jobs 
beyond  which  he  definitely  does  contract  out? 
He  said  he  knew  of  no  figure,  no  break-off 
point,  if  I  may  describe  it  as  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  no  figure.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  job 
we  are  doing.  When  we  get  into  a  roofing 
job,  or  a  wiring  or  plastering  job,  that  is  the 
type  of  work  on  which  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
lay  down  specifications  on  which  to  call 
tenders,  so  we  feel  that  we  can  do  that  job 
better  ourselves.  But  when  it  comes  to  putting 
up  a  new  laundry  building  or  a  new  hospital, 
certainly  we  are  dollars  and  dollars  ahead 
by  doing  it  by  general  contract. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  quite  often  this  evening  I  have 
heard  the  remark  "Do  It  Now,"  and  I  can 
only  reiterate  the  same  remark  "Do  It  Now." 
The  federal  government  has  placed  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  public  works  as  a  means 
of  balancing  out,  or  overcoming,  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  recession.  Now,  I  noted  in  the 
estimates  that  the  appropriation  for  public 
building  this  year  is  down  $9  million  from 
that  in  1959-1960. 

Now,  is  that  not  a  perfect  example  of  trying 
to  overcome  some  of  that  recession,  and  an 
example  of  "Do  It  Now"? 
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Now,  I  also  noted  in  the  estimates  that 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  has 
been  transferred  from  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  probably  rightfully  so,  and 
it  probably  would  function  a  little  better  in 
that  effect. 

Now  to  return  to  the  benefits  of  building 
projects.  May  I  quote  from  Hansard,  March 
10,    1960: 

An  average  6-room  bungalow  costing 
between  $12,000  and  $14,000  employs  on 
a  job— that  is  on  a  construction  job— an 
average  of  8  labourers  for  two  weeks— 16 
weeks  in  all.  Two  bricklayers  for  4  weeks— 
8  weeks  in  all.  Four  carpenters  for  4  weeks 
—16  weeks  in  all.  Two  plumbers  for  one 
week— 2  weeks  in  all.  One  metal  worker, 
one  electrician,  two  painters  for  2  weeks— 4 
weeks  in  all.  Two  plasterers  for  1  week. 
One  tilesetter  for  1  week— for  a  visible  pay- 
roll of  approximately  $4,000  per  home  and 
approximately  2,000  man  hours  of  labour, 
not  including  the  component  parts  which 
go  into  the  house  in  form  of  manufactured 
goods  and  other  products  already  des- 
cribed. 

While  these  figures  are  only  estimates  in 
here,  I  think  they  are  about  average,  per 
house,  in  the  range  for  $12,000.  This  is  from 
Hansard,  Thursday,  March  10,  1960. 

Now,  referring  back  to  the  public  works 
building,  the  municipality  which  I  come  from, 
the  city  of  Windsor  is  just  in  a  perfect 
position  for  the  government  to  inaugurate  that 
programme  of  "Do  It  Now,"  and  I  mean  now. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  come  along  and  try 
to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  it.  I  think  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  15,000  unemployed 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  today  and  that  we  have 
asked  for  certain  public  works  in  the  area, 
is  sufficient  for  the  government  to  be  aware 
of  this  situation  back  there. 

Now,  we  have  asked  in  the  area,  and  we 
have  had  high  hopes,  for  a  teachers'  college. 
We  understand  this  will  not  be  under  con- 
struction until  1962  or  1963.  We  have  asked 
for  a  tourist  information  centre.  I  do  not  see 
anything  concerning  that  in  the  estimates. 
The  overpass  for  highway  No.  401,  which  is 
quite  needed  as  an  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Windsor,   has   been  turned   down. 

Now,  the  extension  of  highway  No.  401  into 
the  Essex  county  area,  or  beyond  Essex  county, 
I  should  say,  into  the  London-Lambton  area, 
is  another  thing  that  could  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  unemployment  situation  in 
Windsor,  on  relieving  that  situation.  Remem- 
ber, with  15,000  people  unemployed,  that  will 
mean,  approximately,  that  there  are  between 


45,000  and  60,000  people,  individuals,  in  the 
city  who  do  not  have  any  source  of  income 
other  than  possibly  unemployment  insurance, 
and  in  some  cases  even  that  has  expired  for 
them. 

Now,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  had  high 
hopes  for  the  area.  We  had  the  assurance 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  needed  proj- 
ects would  be  carried  out,  and  after  certain 
remarks  made  in  the  House  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  being  the  man  he  is,  I  know 
he  would  not  go  back  on  his  word.  Some 
people  back  home  had  said:  "Well,  we  have 
elected  3  members  on  the  Opposition  so  the 
government  will  forget  about  things."  How- 
ever the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  assured  us 
that  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
government. 

So  here  is  the  hon.  Minister's  opportunity 
now,  to  come  along  and  show  that  that  is 
not  his  policy. 

The  only  thing  he  has  left  for  the  area  is 
this  Dominion  public  building,  and  we  in 
Windsor  have  had  petitions  from  all  labour 
unions,  all  contracting  companies.  Practically 
everyone  who  has  felt  the  effects  of  unem- 
ployment has  petitioned  us  to  get  some  of 
these  needed  projects  in  the  area.  Let  us 
assist  the   15,000  who  are  unemployed. 

We  have  the  foreign  cars  that  have  come 
in,  that  have  aggravated  the  situation.  We 
have  also  had  the  import  of  foreign-made— 
we  are  referring  to  United  States  manufac- 
tured—parts assembled  into  Canadian-assem- 
bled cars,  and  this  has  caused  the  situation 
back  in  the  city  of  Windsor  to  be  very 
acute. 

So  we  would  plead  with  the  government, 
today,  to  let  us  get  at  this  public  works 
building,  and  alleviate  some  of  the  unemploy- 
ment back  in   the   city   of  Windsor. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  reiterate  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
more  strongly  than  he  has  made  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  hon.  members  of 
the  government  have  certainly  heard  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
and  myself,  and  also  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume).  We  have  pleaded 
with  this  government  to  quite  an  extent.  I 
think  that  they  have  heard  the  city  of  Windsor 
mentioned  in  this  House,  in  the  past  2.5 
months,  more  than  they  did  for  quite  some 
time  in  the  past.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  we,  too,  have  an  emergency  situation. 
It  is  an  emergency  situation  as  far  as  Windsor 
is    concerned.     And    the    reason    for    that    is 
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because  we  have  been  hurt  in  the  past.   And 
we  have  been  hurt  badly. 

I  recall  the  debates  that  were  held  on  this 
floor  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Elliot  Lake 
and,  sure,  they  did  certainly  desire  encourage- 
ment and  anything  that  this  government  could 
do.  But  this  House  did  not  hear  the  city 
of  Windsor  when  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
said:  "We  are  moving  our  plant  to  Oakville," 
and  released  9,000  people  into  the  hands  of 
the  city  of  Windsor.  That  was  something 
that  we  had  to  face  and  we  faced  it.  I  am 
telling  hon.  members  that  we  have  not  gotten 
over  it  as  yet. 

I  say  to  this  government:  "My  goodness, 
the  number  of  promises  that  you  made  to  us 
in  the  past  election  was  amazing.  There  were 
pages  and  pages  and  pages  of  the  newspaper 
describing  what  you  were  going  to  do,  and 
what  you  had  done,  for  the  city  of  Windsor." 

The  people  of  Windsor  were  not  fooled, 
because  they  knew  that  they  were  only 
promises.  We  have  the  situation  as  we  do 
today  because  Of  the  fact  that  the  Tories  have 
promised  and  promised  and  have  not  carried 
out  their  promises.  And  again,  we  are  urging 
this  government  to  realize  that  we  have  an 
emergency  situation  in  Windsor  and  it  must 
be  taken  care  of. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  this  is  our  last  hope 
as  far  as  this  government  is  concerned.  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  with  the  hon. 
Ministers,  artd  again  I  have  been  referred 
by  one  hon.  Minister  to  the  other,  it  is  a  pass- 
the-buck  affair.  Each  says:  "Go  and  see  this 
one,  go  and  see  that  one.  This  is  your  best 
bet.    This  is  what  you  can  get." 

Really  and  truly,  I  say  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  believe  that  they  do  realize  the 
'situation  that  we  are  facing  in  Windsor. 
There  have  been  representations  after  repre- 
sentations. It  is  not  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  along,  it  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  facing  an  emergency 
situation  and  we  are  asking  the  hon.  Ministers 
to  listen  to  us. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon?  This  is  not  so  funny. 
Wipe  that  smile  off  your  face. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  a  way  of  an  appeal. 
Now,  the  hon.  Minister  himself— I  do  not 
want  to  get  mad  about  it  at  all— was  up 
in  my  own  riding  early  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  among  a  lot  of  other  crazy  things  that 
he  said,  but  I  will  not  bother  now  going  into 


it,  only  to  add  one  thing,  that  anytime  that  he 
wants  to  come  up  there  it  is  all  right  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  because  I  really  think  it 
helps  me. 

But  among  the  other  things  that  he  men- 
tioned was  the  building  of  this  public  works 
building.  He  mentioned  also,  in  his  talk,  the 
fact  that  he  was  going  to  build  the  teachers' 
college.  Now,  the  people  of  Windsor  are  not 
standing  for  delay  on  that.  They  took  him, 
and  I  imagine  other  party  members  of  his, 
at  his  word,  and  he  did  poll— his  party  did 
at  least— a  large  number  of  votes,  not  quite 
enough,  of  course. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  add  again,  whether  it 
is  going  to  make  any  impression  upon  you  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  some  15,000 
in  that  area  now  who  are  out  of  work.  The 
hon.  members  from  Essex,  in  the  debates 
over  other  places  which  were  going  through 
hard  times,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  doing 
something  for  them. 

Only  a  week  and  a  half  ago  some  3,600 
auto  workers  were  laid  off.  Now,  that  might 
not  mean  much  to  this  government  but  it 
means  a  lot  to  the  people  up  there. 

Now,  when  this  argument  came  up  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  got  himself  a  little  bit  out  on 
the  limb,  something  comparable  to  what  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  had  done 
quite  a  long  time  ago,  when  he  said  "Not  a 
five-cent  piece  for  any  Tory  province."  That 
statement  finally  helped  to  put  him  out  of 
office. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  wants  to  do  anything 
that  will  injure  any  special  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  really  think  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  that  he  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart 
for  the  people  of  the  city  from  which  I  am 
from.  If  that  be  so,  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
for  only  one  favour,  he  has  taken  all  public 
works  practically  out  of  this  book,  anything 
that  was  going  to  actually  be  built  in  Essex 
except  probably  one  thing. 

I  am  going  to  ask  him  if  he  would  meet 
with  a  group  of  people  from  Windsor,  and 
if  they  can  put  up  a  sensible  argument,  that 
he  take  their  plea  back  to  the  people  who  are 
in  power,  the  cabinet,  urging  upon  them  the 
importance   of   doing   something   about   it. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  come  up  in  an  area  asking  for  votes, 
making  promises  all  over  the  place,  and  then 
—at  the  very  first  chance,  once  he  finds  that 
the  people  did  not  follow  his  advice— jerk  out, 
hand  over  fist,  every  dollar  that  he  had 
promised  that  he  would  spend  in  that  area. 
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Now,  there  is  just  no  common  sense  to  the 
thing.  It  appears  that  he  is  trying  to  take  it 
out  on  the  people  of  Windsor  because  they 
voted  3  people  on  this  side  of  the  House 
into  office. 

Now,  I  do  not  mind,  I  do  not  care,  any  of 
the  group  over  there,  if  they  want  to  take 
anything  out  on  me,  that  is  fine.  I  am  not 
frightened  of  one  of  them,  nor  am  I  frightened 
of  all  of  them.  But  when  they  take  their 
hatred  out  on  a  city  of  125,000  people  who, 
for  some  14  years  practically,  had  3  Tory 
members  in  the  House,  it  is  just  too  bad.  I 
might  say  that  they  did  not  do  anything  while 
they  were  here,  they  are  gone  now,  except 
one,  who  has  one  more  shot  at  it. 

If  this  government  insists  upon  carrying  on 
as  it  is  now,  not  only  will  it  not  have  a  mem- 
ber at  all  from  Essex,  but  the  news  of  this 
dirty  deal  will  spread  through  that  part 
of  the  province  and  will  throw  them  all  out. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  from  the  3  hon. 
members  from  Essex  and  the  Essex  area,  and 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  these  hon.  members  that  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  they  lack  appreciation  for 
the  things  that  are  done  for  them. 

When  I  was  Minister  of  Public- 


Mr.  Reaume:  Keep  your  promises,  that  is 


all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Now  just  be  quiet.  When 
I  was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  we  let  one 
project,  the  contract  price  of  which  will  be 
around  $12  million  in  this  area  and  that 
project  is  still  under  way,  and  it  is  being- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Which  one  is  he  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Cedar  Springs.  And  it 
is  the  people  from  Windsor  who  are  working 
on  that  project. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  in  Kent  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly  they  are.  Only 
last  week  in  Treasury  board,  we  approved  an 
addition  to  the  technical  institute. 

Mr.  Reaume:   Institute   of  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  A  technical  institute. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  that  is  small  potatoes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  When  we  compare  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  underway  in  their 
area  with  the  amount  going  on  in  other  parts 


of    the    province,    we    think    they    are    being 
wonderfully  well  used. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  think  so. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
that,  we  in  the  city  of  Windsor  appreciate 
everything  this  government  has  done  for  us, 
and  we  do  not  for  one  minute  say  we  do 
not  appreciate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  have  not  appreciated 
a   thing. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  are  simply  asking  the 
hon.  Minister  now  to  help  alleviate  an  un- 
employment situation  that  is  very  acute. 
There  is  a  "Do  It  Now"  programme,  being 
campaigned,  so  let  us  instal  that  "Do  It  Now" 
programme.  Let  the  hon.  Minister  show  his 
thinking  toward  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Windsor.  It  is  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  assured  us  that,  simply 
because  3  Liberal  members  happened  to  be 
elected  from  our  area,  government  policy 
was  not  to  penalize  an  area.  Here  is  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  show  sincerity  to  Windsor  this 
year.    Show  it  to  us  now. 

Vote  1901  agreed  to. 

On   vote    1902: 

Mr.  Reaume:  Look  at  this  thing. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):   Sure, 
send  it  over,  I  will  have  a  look  at  it.     Now, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  a  big  joke  book  and  your 
little  picture  is  right  up  in  the  corner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Send  it  right  over,  I  will 
be  glad  to  look  at  it.  But  it  reminds  me  of 
children  opening  their  Christmas  stockings  to 
see  what  there  is  for  them.  Now,  I  have  just 
had  a  look  in  this  stocking.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Essex  North  said  every  dollar's  worth 
was  stripped  away  from  this  community.  Now 
look,  sir,  on  page  14— works  programme  for 
fiscal  year  1960-1961.  What  do  we  find  under 
the  Christmas  tree?  "Construct  new  institute 
of  technology."  Now,  I  would  like  that  up 
in  my  county.  I  tell  the  hon.  members  I 
would  not  cry.  Then  I  see,  right  on  the  same 
page- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Page  14? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page:  "Construct  new  teachers'  college."  I 
would  say  this,  would  not  any  of  their  people 
like  to  have   this? 

Mr.  Reaume:  When?  When  is  he  going  to 
do  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  when  he  says  we  strip  every 
dollar  from  the  grand  old  city  of  Windsor? 

Mr.  Reaume:  When  are  they  going  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  on  the  list. 
That  is  a  lot  more  than  other  people  got. 
Now,  if  we  turn  over  to  page  31,  what  do  we 
find  there? 

"New  government  office  building."  Now, 
how  much  do  they  want  at  one  Christmas? 
The  hon.  members  ought  to  be  grateful.  That 
is  pretty  good.  Now,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Essex  North  said  that  this  government  should 
not  take  out  our  hatred  and  strip  everything 
from  the  estimates.  Listen,  I  ask  of  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  how  would  they  like 
in  their  riding,  or  in  their  city— in  one  belt— 
a  new  institute  of  technology,  a  new  teachers' 
college,  and  a  new  government  office  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "New 
Work  Requested,"  in  this  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  means  it  is  requested. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  being  held  for  the  next 
election,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  just  say  to  my 
good  hon.  friend  that  they  are  building  a 
home  for  the  aged  down  in  Windsor,  to 
which  we  are  contributing  half.  As  well,  my 
hon.  friend  has  been  promised  a  new  tourist 
reception  bureau.  Now,  those  hon.  members 
should  be  pretty  pleased. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  you,  but  it  says  that  these  are  the 
works  that  we  have  asked  for.  I  want  to 
ask  when  this  government  is  going  to  start 
building  them.  I  knew  that  we  had  asked 
for  them. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Right 
away. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now  that  is  wrong  and  he 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   The  hon.   Minister  is 

building- 
Mr.   Reaume:   Yes,   that  is  the  only  thing 

that  we  are  getting.    I  have  already  thanked 

him  for  it. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  this, 
and  it  is  quite  simple.  We  have  asked  for 
the  works  and  we  are  getting  them,  I  guess. 
These  works  have  been  approved,  of  course. 


But  we  do  not  know  when  the  department  is 
going  to  start  building  them. 

Apparently  there  has  been  no  promise  at 
all  as  to  when  it  is  going  to  put  these  places 
up.  Well,  there  has  not  been  any  promise. 
Now,  could  I  find  out  from  them  even  that 
one  point?  When  do  they  intend  to  start  the 
building  projects  that  they  have  in  here?  Is 
it  going  to  be  in  1960,  1961  or  are  they  going 
to  hold  them  back  until  the  eve  of   1963? 

I  really  do  not  think  that  anything  like  that 
will  help  them,  but  they  could,  I  suppose, 
hold  them  back  until  then.  But  it  would  be 
more  fair  if  they  would  answer  that  question, 
and  give  us  an  idea  as  to  when  they  intend 
starting  building,  and  if  they  have  any  ideas 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
members  from  Windsor  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are  expro- 
priating the  land  as  of  now.  We  have  bought 
the  land  for  the  teachers'  college  there,  and 
it  is  high  on  the  priority  list.  And,  as  men- 
tioned, we  are  spending  $150,000  on  these 
two  additional  rooms  in  the  institute  of  tech- 
nology. It  does  take  a  certain  amount  of 
planning  for  these  buildings. 

I  would  say  that  the  3  Windsor  hon.  mem- 
bers do  not  seem  to  be  too  much  up  to  date. 

I  had  an  interesting  letter  on  my  desk  this 
morning,  which  I  did  not  have  the  time  to 
go  into  too  carefully,  but  it  was  a  very 
interesting  proposition  from  Riverside  about 
some  property,  and  I  would  like  to  look  into 
their  requests.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
do  not  write  to  their  hon.  members  up  here, 
but  I  had  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Riverside  today. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  was  it  about,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  does  not  mind  telling  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  say  they  have  got 
bigger  and  better  ideas  than  the  hon. 
members  from  Windsor  have,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  is  it  he  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  have  got  some  big 
ideas  for  Windsor  up  there,  and  the  hon. 
members  can  just  wait  until  I  go  into  it,  and 
we  will  find  out.   I  want  them  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  that  I  know  what  he  is 
referring  to.  Now,  it  is  the  city  of  River- 
side that  is  proposing  the  idea,  not  the  city 
of  Windsor.  That  has  to  be  sold  to  the  county 
council.  If  it  is  sold  to  the  county  council, 
all  well  and  good,  and  we  would  not  object 
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to  it  being  constructed  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  mayor  of  Riverside  who  wrote 
that  letter,  but  that  is  still  a  dream. 

We  have  15,000  unemployed  people  in  our 
city  who  need  help  today.  Maybe  a  year 
from  today  they  will  not  need  it.  Now  is 
the  time  to  help  them,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
can  do  it. 

But  all  of  these  projects  that  we  have  in 
here— we  appreciate  everything  that  is  in 
here,  we  do  not  say  we  do  not— but  they  are 
only  proposed.  When  is  he  going  to  start? 
That  is  all  we  ask.  If  he  can  give  us  a  sure 
date  as  to  when  he  is  going  to  start,  we 
would  tell  the  people,  and  at  least  they  could 
rest  upon  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  was  a  little  worried 
tonight  when  I  had  this  blue  book  handed 
out  before  I  gave  my  speech.  I  knew  when 
I  was  giving  my  speech  there  was  not  one 
person  in  this  House  paying  any  attention  to 
what  I  was  saying.  They  were  looking 
through  that  booklet.  I  explained  very  care- 
fully how  long  it  took  to  plan  these  buildings, 
that  we  just  do  not  do  these  things  overnight, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  move  into  property 
that  we  do  not  own  at  all  yet.    It  takes  time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  things  change,  in  just 
a  short  while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  sympathetic  as  I  am 
to  the  unemployed  in  Windsor,  we  just  cannot 
get  this  building  going  tomorrow  morning  to 
help  out  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  back  home  we 
realize  that  the  hon.  Minister  cannot  do  it 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The  hon. 
Minister,  just  with  his  last  remarks,  would 
make  me  glad  that  he  is  not  in  charge  of  the 
civil  defence  department.  But  on  the  partic- 
ular project  I  am  interested  in,  I  feel  that 
we  are  making  some  progress  because  it  is 
not  under  what  is  requested,  it  is  under  what 
is  started  or  authorized. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  is  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Milton.  Would  that  not  be  under 
capital  disbursements?  That  is  the  only  place 
I  could  find  it  in  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a 
question  relating  to  what  some  of  the  other 
hon.  gentlemen  were  discussing?  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  Woodbine 
figures     anywhere    in    this     report,     I     shall 


approach  this  in  a  strictly  impartial  manner. 
I  was  rather  interested  in  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  observation  that  Windsor  appears 
3  times  under  "New  Work  Requested."  But 
then  I  started  to  thumb  through  this  report 
and  I  notice  Lindsay,  which  I  believe  is  much 
smaller  than  Windsor,  is  in  a  happy  position. 
On  page  5  we  have  a  notation  that  the  new 
Ontario  government  building,  housing  various 
departments  of  the  government,  has  been 
completed.  That  is  on  page  5.  Then  on 
page  36  we  again  find  Lindsay,  not  under 
"New  Work  Requested"  but  under  the  head- 
ing "To  Provide  for  Work  Started  or  Author- 
ized", for  the  construction  of  a  new  training 
school  to  accommodate  100  girls. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  apparent  preferred  treatment  given  to 
Lindsay  is  in  honour  of  the  fact  that  that  city 
is  close  to  the  birthplace  of  the  member 
for  Woodbine,  or  is  it  for  some  other  reason? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  I  can  speak  in  an 
unprejudiced  fashion,  because  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  page  through  it,  I  do  not 
expect  to  find  any  works  for  my  particular 
riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  are  busy  building 
highways  there. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  they  have  not  even 
approached  my  riding  in  that  respect.  In  fact 
they  are  not  even  going  to  go  through  my 
riding.  I  wish  they  had.  But  we  will  prosper 
in  spite  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  about  Waterloo 
University?    He  has  done  very  well. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  agree  with  that,  in 
respect  to  the  university.  But  the  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make  is  this.  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  and  beg  for  Windsor.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  treated  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  simple  fact  is  that  they  are  a  little 
Elliot  Lake  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon. 
member  opposite  who  waves  his  hand  should 
know  because  he  originally  came  from  there. 

Well,  it  has  been  my  pleasure,  and  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  many  hon. 
members,  to  visit  Windsor  recently,  and 
the  simple  fact  is  that,  unfortunately,  they 
are  in  a  difficult  geographical  location; 

They  do  need  assistance,  by  way  of  freight 
rates  or  freight  assistance.  The  cost  of  freight 
transportation  is  more  from  Windsor  to  the 
main  parts  of  the  industrial  areas  of  Canada 
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and  the  United  States  than  it  is  from  areas 
that  are  far  removed  from  Windsor,  and 
certainly  they  need  some  consideration  in 
that  respect. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  residents, 
and  people  who  have  been  thinking  about  this 
in  Windsor,  time  and  again,  that  construction 
of  an  institution— or  more  than  one  institution 
—in  Windsor  would  provide  the  type  of 
employment  that  is  being  rendered  to  unem- 
ployed at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
fact  that  industry,  unfortunately  and  immedi- 
ately, is  moving  away. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  again  is  in  the  area  of  planning.  Here 
again  government  can  look  ahead  and  think. 
Windsor  will  come  into  its  own.  I  personally 
believe  that  it  will  become  a  dormitory  city, 
in  part,  for  the  city  of  Detroit.  Immediately 
opposite  on  that  river  are  millions  of  people 
who  must  commute  literally  10  or  12  or  15, 
up  to  30  miles  to  get  into  the  places  of  work 
even  today,  when  they  could  cross  the  bridge 
and  live  in  Windsor,  a  matter  of  a  mile  away. 

Now,  if  this  government  would  only  be 
prepared  to  forget  customs,  and  to  forget 
some  of  the  technicalities  that  currently 
prevent  Windsor  from  growing  in  that  direc- 
tion and  becoming  a  living  centre,  or  the 
living  quarters,  or  dormitory,  for  Detroit,  that 
would  be  of  great  immediate  assistance. 

And  the  second  thing  that  this  government 
can  do  is  to  institute  as  many  public  works  in 
that  city,  to  employ  people  in  the  same 
methods  as  industry  has  in  the  past  employed 
people  in  that  city,  so  that  we  will  hold  the 
community  together  until  it  can  get  on  its 
feet  again.  And  gain  its  feet  it  will.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  I  have  not  met 
anybody  in  Windsor  who  is  not  hopeful  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  community. 

But,  immediately,  it  is  in  serious  difficulty. 
And  it  has  been  very  refreshing  on  the  occa- 
sions I  have  had  to  visit  that  community  to 
realize  that  people  are  thinking,  and  are 
really  prepared,  to  do  the  extraordinary,  to 
protect  the  city  for  the  time  being. 

And  I  must  support  the  hon.  members 
who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  Windsor  and 
that  district  generally.  I  do  think  that, 
in  this  particular  instance,  we  have  again  a 
classic  illustration  of  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  look  ahead  and  to  prepare  for  an 
emergency  situation.  There  is  an  emergency 
there,  and  I  take  it  we  have  to  take  extra- 
ordinary means  to  assist  the  people  there. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  that  one  of  those  means  of  assistance 
certainly   is   the   construction   of   government 


institutions  in  the  area  to  take  up  the  unem- 
ployment that  currently  exists. 

If  I  can  persuade  the  government  to  move 
in  this  direction  of  providing  living  quarters 
for  the  residents  of  Detroit  with  a  minimum 
of  technicality,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  government  will  begin  to  demonstrate  its 
appreciation  of  the  sort  of  situation  that  exists 
in  Elliot  Lake,  that  exists  now  in  a  lesser 
degree  in  Windsor,  and  will,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Chairman,  continue  to  exist,  to  develop 
in  other  communities. 

What  I  am  more  interested  in  is  to  persuade 
this  government  that  we  must  begin  to  plan 
for  just  this  sort  of  emergency.  I  do  not 
think  the  type  of  explanation  that  has  been 
made  tonight  is  the  type  of  explanation  that 
we  would  expect  of  a  government  that  said, 
but  a  few  months  ago,  that  greater  things  lie 
ahead  for  all  parts  of  Ontario.  Certainly,  for 
several  parts  of  Ontario,  very  meagre  things 
lie  ahead  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  do  not  want  to  become  melodramatic  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  But  I  do  say  that  here 
is  the  second  illustration  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  were  talking  about  at  Elliot  Lake. 
That  is,  there  is  need  to  co-ordinate  our 
planning  in  such  fashion  as  to  help  these 
communities  that  suddenly  are  struck  with 
economic— and  serious  economic— difficulties. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister said  that  evidently  no  one  was  listening 
to  his  general  remarks,  that  we  all  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  the  blue  book  that  he  had 
just  placed  on  our  desk. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  following 
his  remarks  very  carefully.  And  he  mentioned 
one  matter  that  I  have  not  since  been  able 
to  find  in  the  blue  book,  one  that  has  been 
of  rather  particular  interest  to  me.  Not  that 
it  affects  the  riding  of  Brant  at  all,  but  he 
said  that  he  is  erecting  a  building  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  for  the  liquor  board. 

Now,  where  do  I  find  that  in  this  pro- 
gramme of  works,  may  I  ask?  Even  in  the 
index  the  liquor  board  is  not  mentioned  at 
all. 

I  have  indicated  my  interest  in  this, 
some  two  months  ago,  by  putting  question  28 
on  the  order  paper.  Although  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  answered  question  27,  and 
he  has  also  answered  question  29,  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  avoids  my  innocent  little 
question  as  he  would  the  plague.  I  am 
rather  interested  in  that  matter,  as  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  developing  of  the 
situation  a  year  ago. 

Now,  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  please 
tell  me,  unless  he  intends  to  do  so  on  a  later 
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vote,  what  the  situation  is  there  now?  How 
far  advanced  is  this  project  at  the  present 
time?  What  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment are  going  to  be  accommodated  in  this 
building?  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  it? 
What  proportion  of  the  building— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  wonder  if  I  could  inform 
the  hon.  member  that  he  would  get  his  infor- 
mation on  page  29. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Page  29.  It  is  all  there,  is  it? 
Well,  then,  let  us  start  with  the  first  one. 
What  other  departments  of  government  will 
be  accommodated  in  this  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  Department  of 
Health,  The  Department  of  Highways, 
possibly  one  or  two  smaller  departments,  and 
the  liquor  control  board  people  will  be  renting 
from  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  far  advanced  is  the 
project  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  will  be  ready  to  call 
for  tenders  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  will  be  ready  to  call? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Very  shortly,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  what  is  the  cost  of  the 
building  to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  can  tell  better,  when 
we  get  the  tenders  in,  what  our  estimates 
will  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  must  have  a  pretty  good 
idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  would 
not  want  us  to  tip  our  hand  to  the  contractors, 
would  he?    It  is  roughly  $300,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  tenders  have  not  yet  been 
called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  will  be  ready  to  be 
let  in  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  latitude  on  the  general  vote, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  ask 
questions  on  vote  1902,  Ontario  government 
buildings,  regarding  maintenance  services  and 
repairs.  Then,  on  item  No.  1,  page  98,  vote 
1907,  questions  on  all  public  buildings  can 
be  asked.  So  if  there  are  any  more  questions 
I  would  ask  the  members  to  wait  until  we 
reach  the  particular  vote. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
since    Windsor    and    that    area    have    made 


such  a  request  and  it  has  been  dealt  with,  I 
think  that  I  should  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  I  have  made  a  request  from 
year  to  year— in  fact,  for  several  years  now— 
in  regard  to  the  police  headquarters  to  be 
established  in  my  area.  I  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions  that,  even  though  the  head- 
quarters is  established  in  Cornwall,  that  it 
takes  in  the  Ottawa,  Lancaster  and  Morris- 
burg  division. 

It  has  been  in  the  category  of  "New  Works 
Requested"  now  for  several  years  and  look- 
ing at  the  blue  book,  and  I  looked  through 
it  as  carefully  as  I  could  for  my  area,  that  is 
the  only  item  I  do  see  in  the  blue  book. 

I  have  mentioned  this  particular  subject  on 
several  occasions  in  the  House,  and  I  was 
assured  that  it  had  top  priority.  I  remember 
correctly  that,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I 
was  informed  that  the  site  was  secured  for 
this  headquarters  building,  and  I  think  that 
the  hon.  members  in  those  areas  surrounding 
there  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  one 
of  the  best  police  forces  there  is  anywhere 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  under  Inspector 
Rivelery. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  are  cramped  into 
a  small  little  building  in  the  city  of  Cornwall 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  provincial 
police  work,  or  to  the  numbers  they  have  to 
house  there  and  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  work  of  the  provincial 
police  seems  to  increase. 

Mention  has  been  made,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Windsor  and  those  other  places  that  we 
heard  about  have  so  much  unemployment. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House,  this 
evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  that  we 
have  very  serious  unemployment  in  my  city 
of  Cornwall.  In  fact,  just  a  short  while  ago, 
it  was  declared  as  a  surplus  unemployment 
district. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  Hydro 
project  was  completed  just  a  short  while 
ago.  In  addition  to  that,  we  had  Canadian 
Cotton  close  its  doors,  and  there  was  an 
additional  number  of  men  without  work. 

Therefore,  I  do  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
top  priority  for  a  number  of  years,  the  people 
in  that  area,  not  only  in  my  county  but  in 
other  counties  adjoining,  who  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  force  situated 
in  Cornwall,  are  anxious  and  determined 
that  this  new  building  should  go  ahead  at 
once. 

Surely  the  government  is  prepared  to 
announce  at  this  particular  time,  through  the 
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hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  that  this  new 
headquarters  building  for  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police  will  be  started  this  year,  and 
that  we  will  have  a  building  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  police  force  in  that  area,  and 
will  be  conducive  to  the  work  that  they  ate 
endeavouring  to  do.  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  comment  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
—I  know  you  spoke  rather  severely  to  the 
hon.  member  in  respect  to  the  correct  vote 
but  I  will  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont  in  the  fact  that  this  building  has  top 
priority  in  The  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment. As  he  mentions,  we  are  going  to  build 
a  typical  provincial  police  headquarters  there. 
We  are  going  to  take  it  to  Treasury  within 
a  matter  of  a  week  or  so,  and  I  think,  if  he 
would  talk  to  the  good  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  here,  to  get  his  blessing,  why  we 
will  be  able  to  get  ahead  with  that  head- 
quarters this  summer. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  in  connection  with— on  page  33— 
Burtch  industrial  farm.  Some  discussion  took 
place  recently  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  tailor  shop.  The  news  got  around 
that  it  was  going  to  cost  $100,000.  However, 
on  making  inquiries  here  in  the  department, 
I  find  it  was  to  cost  only  $25,000. 

There  is  no  mention  made  here  of  the 
building  of  that  tailor  shop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions— I  do  not  see  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  here— are  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
that  work  themselves,  using  our  technical 
advice.  They  are  actually  doing  much  of  that 
work  themselves. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  use  the  services  of 
the  inmates  there  to  do  the  labour  work,  but 
this  department  is  going  to  have  to  have 
a  supervisor  there,  the  bricklayers  and  me- 
chanics, and  it  is  to  be  a  $25,000  job.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  started  this  spring,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  here,  as  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  have  some  pretty 
experienced  people  there,  too,  you  know,  and 
I  understand  they  are  going  to  carry  on  that 
project  entirely  themselves. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1901, 
I  have  one  question  to  ask,  under  local 
improvement  and  municipal  taxes.  I  notice 
that  this  amount  is  up  $40,000-from  $25,000 


to  $65,000— this  year.  Now,  is  this  increase 
because  of  a  change  in  rate  of  payment,  or 
the  bringing  into  assessment  of  new  build- 
ings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  mainly  the  bring- 
ing in  of  new  property  and  assessment  of  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
vote  1902— on  page  19:  North  Bay,  construct 
new  clinical  services  building.  Is  that  the 
surgery   of   the    Ontario    Hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
in  vote  1902. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No.     In  vote  1907. 

Mr.  Troy:  Vote  1907.  Well,  under  what 
vote  is  that  building  that  he  has  planned  for 
some  time— I  guess  4  years  now?  He  has  the 
land  and  everything  started.     On  vote  1907? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  construction  and  new 
buildings,  vote  1907. 

Mr.  Troy:  This  includes  also  the  hospital- 
Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  all  maintenance. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  already  planned  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister said  it  was  planned  at  North  Bay  and 
the  maintenance  sent  to  Elliot  Lake,  that  is 
on  vote  1907? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Disbursements,  public  build- 
ings, vote  1907. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote   1902  carried. 

On  vote  1903: 

Mr.  Nixon:  No.  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, on  vote  1902,  if  his  department  looks 
after  all  the  insurance  that  is  carried  by  the 
government  on  government  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  only  two  buildings 
that  we  insure  are  the  Parliament  Buildings 
and  67  College  Street.  We  have  a  few  other 
policies  on  buildings  that  we  have  taken  over, 
on  which  we  have  premiums  that  still  are 
not  expired.  Otherwise  we  handle  our  own 
insurance,  at  least  we  assume  our  own 
responsibility. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  time  ago  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  about  the  figures  between  renting 
property  and  property  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. Does  he  have  the  figures  and  per- 
centage there? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1903  carried. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is:  What  is  the  saving  over  the  government 
owning  property  and  leasing  property?  What 
do  they  figure  to  be  the  percentage  they  gain 
by  renting?  What  is  the  difference?  Do 
they  make  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  there  really  is  not 
too  much  difference  as  I  understand  it.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  have  any  figures— maybe  some 
of  my  experts  might  have  some  figures  along 
that  line.  But  is  the  hon.  member  speaking 
of  the  Toronto  area,  or— 

Mr.  Worton:  What  I  am  trying  to  arrive 
at  is  this.  There  are  a  great  number  of  firms 
today  that  would  rather  lease  than  build. 
Now,  I  am  just  trying  to  qualify  this  govern- 
ment's position  as  to  whether  it  is  farther 
ahead  by  renting  or  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
a  great  many  companies  do  consider  that 
good  business.  But  we  have  other  problems 
here  such  as  cleaning.  It  is  one  of  our  prob- 
lems that  we  run  into,  and  the  security  service, 
and  there  are  several  other  problems  there 
that  mount  up  and  counteract  any  savings  that 
we  might  have. 

Votes  1902  to  1904,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1905: 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  On  vote 
1905,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  for  having 
these  books  on  our  desks  at  the  beginning  of 
his  estimates,  at  least.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  little  better  if  we  had  had  them  on  our 
desks  at  2  o'clock,  and  then  we  would  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  his  estimates  without 
worrying  about  what  was  in  the  book  and 
thumbing  through  it.  This  is  just  a  sugges- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  never  thought  of  that. 
I  wish  the  hon.  member  had  mentioned  that 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chappie:  It  is  just  a  suggestion. 

However,  as  far  as  aid  to  drainage  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about 
that,  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
$500,000  set  aside  for  it. 

Now,  this  has  been  in  force  since  1954,  I 
understand,  according  to  the  Act.  Could  the 
hon.  Minister  give  me  an  idea  of  approxi- 
mately how  much  money  is  necessary  to  be 
expended  for  these  different  drainage  projects? 

They  only  come  to   about   $5,000,   as  the 


government  only  puts  about  $5,000  for  each 
project,  and  there  are  only  so  many  areas 
up  north  that  they  could  be  used  for.  So 
I  just  wonder  if  the  cost-the  $500,000  is 
the  amount  being  put  aside  for  this  project— 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  that  extent  or  not 
at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber speaking  of  the  drainage  projects  in  north- 
ern Ontario? 

Mr.  Chappie:  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
drainage  projects,  item  No.  1,  that  is  for 
municipal  grants,  grants  to  municipalities  for 
drainage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  is  no  limit  on  it. 
We  make  grants  of  33  %  per  cent,  towards 
the  drainage  work  in  some  of  the  southern 
Ontario  projects,  and  66%  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  drainage  work  in  organized  municipali- 
ties, and  in  the  unorganized  territory  up  to 
80  per  cent.  We  pretty  well  go  on  the 
requests  that  we  receive,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  average  that  we  are  asking  anyone. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Is  he  spending  that  much 
money  every  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  in  fact,  $200,000 
more  than  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  depart- 
ment I  noticed  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
$40,000  to  be  spent  for  municipal  aid  for 
drainage.  Some  years  ago,  in  certain  sections 
of  northern  Ontario,  through  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  think  it  was,  certain  drainage 
schemes  were  put  into  effect  and  I  know 
there  is  a  farmer  in  a  township  who,  last  year, 
lost  the  crops  of  35  acres  of  his  land  and  he 
knows  nowhere  to  go  for  aid.  I  could  not  get 
any  help  from  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  So  to  whom  now  would  this  farmer 
go  for  aid?    Your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  yes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  recommend  a  proj- 
ect and  we  would  certainly  look  into  it,  but 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  deal  with  an  individual 
property  such  as  this  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  care  to  explain  item  No.  3  in 
there?  Is  it  the  result  of  new  policy?  That 
apparently  is  a  new  item.  Municipal  drainage, 
and  any  grants  thereof. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  means 
the  reason  it  has  been  changed  from  capital? 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  just  do  not  know 
why  it  is  in  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  well  it  is.  I  think 
it  was  the  Treasury  board  which  asked  us 
to  put  it  that  way.  There  is  no  capital 
involved  and  so  they  asked  us  to  put  it  under 
ordinary  expenditure  rather  than  under  cap- 
ital. It  is  the  same  amount  of  money 
approximately. 

Vote  1905  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1906: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
vote  1906.  Under  item  No.  5,  are  grants, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  in  remedial  work, 
of  $200,000.  In  the  public  accounts,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1959,  there 
was  a  similar  appropriation  of  $200,000,  and 
yet  there  was  only  expended  $43,000-odd, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $156,771. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
explain  the  appropriation  of  $200,000,  when 
he  spent  only  $43,000.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  work  that  could  give  someone  employ- 
ment for  that  amount  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  it  is  an  amount 
that  varies  widely.  It  comes  under  a  vote 
that  is  used  for  maybe  flood  control  or  in 
emergency  measures,  so  we  have  no  way  of 
telling. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  there  no  erosion  work  at 
all  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  could  be 
undertaken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  just  might  men- 
tion that,  up  at  Chatham,  we  are  putting  in 
some  flood  control  piling  there  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  people.  It  is  an  amount 
that   is   pretty   hard   to    control. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  item 
just  before  that,  "Aid  Dredging,  Muskoka." 
Last  year  this  was  under  capital  expenditures. 
Why  is  this  under  ordinary  expenditures  this 
year?    For  the  same  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Same  reason. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East.  The  reason  he  is  not 
here  to  ask  the  question  himself  is  that  he  was 
summoned  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee  that 
I  believe  is  dealing  with  some  obscure  matter 
of  public  welfare.  But  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  ask,  on  his  behalf,  a  question  that 
he  tried  to  ask  earlier  as  to  the  Ontario  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Milton,  as  to  when  construc- 
tion on  that  school  is  to  start. 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  the  architects  have 
been  on  that  job  for  about  6  months,  and 
they  are  busy  planning  that  project  now, 
and  we  have  the  property. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  at  North  Bay,  I  mentioned  before 
that  there  is  no  problem  to  the  department 
in  regard  to  the  land.  Apparently  the  plans 
are  already  made,  because  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  the  other  night,  when  he  was  in  his 
bantering  best  during  the  discussion  on  Elliot 
Lake,  said  that  possibly  the  most  feasible 
thing  would  be  to  have  the  hospital  planned 
for  North  Bay  sent  to  Elliot  Lake. 

I  spoke  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  some  time  ago,  and  he  had 
said  that  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  I  refer  to  the 
surgical  wing  of  the  mental  hospital. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  pointed  out, 
the  surgical  wing  is  the  heart  of  a  hospital.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  former  Minister  of 
Health  when  he  was  in  that  area,  and  then 
the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Health  said  some 
time  ago  that  it  has  been  bogged  down  in 
this  department.  I  notice  this  year,  on  "New 
Work  Requested,"  that  it  has  not  even  reached 
the  planning  stage  after  all  these  years. 

Why,  may  I  ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  there  again,  I  go 
back  to  the  fact  that,  when  I  was  giving  my 
speech,  they  were  not  paying  attention. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  answer  the  question.  I  do 
not  need  to  be  scolded  by  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  was  listening  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
is  the  school  teacher,  so  he  does- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  a  school  teacher.    I  am 
retired.    I  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  am 
just  a  member  of  the   Legislature. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech,  we  are  concentrating  more  on  pre- 
planning of  buildings,  and  we  have  found, 
during  the  last  year,  that,  with  the  great  rush 
of  work,  that  maybe  there  has  not  always 
been  the  proper  amount  of  planning  going  into 
buildings.  And  our  chief  architect  is  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  plans  of  that 
building,  and  we  are  going  into  them  very 
thoroughly.    We  have   a  big  programme  on 
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for    The    Department    of    Health    this    year, 
and  it  will  take  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thanks  very  much. 

I  realize,  and  I  think  that  anybody,  even 
a  school  teacher,  would  realize,  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  effort  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  hospital.  But  some  time  ago 
the  hon.  Minister  told  me  that  this  depart- 
ment already  has  the  land.  I  believe  a  certain 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
a  forestry  building  at  Sturgeon  Falls.  I 
believe  it  was  promised  probably  in  1954. 
Now  there  were  certain  technical  difficulties, 
the  hon.  Minister  said,  that  prevented  the 
department  from  going  ahead  at  that  time. 
Have  those  technical  difficulties  been  dis- 
solved or  brushed  aside  or  are  they  still 
preventing  him  from  going  ahead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  actually,  I  had 
word  from  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  people  who  have  gone  very  thoroughly 
through  their  needs  this  past  year,  and  I 
believe  I  am  quoting  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  correctly 
when  I  say  that  that  property  has  been 
declared  surplus  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  does  it  mean  then  when  it 
was  stated  that  there  is  a  land  forestry  build- 
ing under  "Work  Requested."  When  did  it 
become  surplus,  just  tonight? 

It  is  headed  here  under  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  in  Sturgeon  Falls.  It 
says,  on  page  28,  "Construct  warehouse  and 
office."  Is  that  now  surplus,  since  this  book 
has  been  printed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  just  had  a  letter 
here  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests    and    I    will    quote: 

I  am  not  in  favour  now  of  continuing 
with  this  headquarters,  and  I  believe  that 
provisions  can  be  made  easily  at  other 
places  at  very  little  cost  for  the  services 
it  could  contain. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  declare  the 
land  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  is  dated  March  31. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thanks  very  much. 

Now,  I  shall  finish  with  the  Nipissing  area. 
I  noticed  that  there  is  a  9-bay  garage  re- 
quested. Is  that  to  be  built  in  the  area  where 
the  big  $1.5  million  building  is  to  be  put  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  did  not  get  the  first 
part  of  the  hon.  member's  question. 


Mr.  Troy:  There  is  a  proposed  building 
for  North  Bay  listed  as  a  9-bay  garage. 
Now,  some  time  ago— in  fact  a  year  ago— 
the  former  member  for  Nipissing  reported 
that  he  had  a  message  from  the  highway 
office  in  Toronto,  from  the  office  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  that  a  $1.5  million 
building  was  to  be  put  up  in  North  Bay  to 
house  all  the  various  departments  of  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  notice  now  it 
is  in  the  estimates  as  a  9-bay  garage.  Is  that 
a  part  of  the  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  under  The 
Department  of  Highways  "Work  Requested." 
They  have  a  priority  of  87  on  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
should  mention  the  fact  of,  and  thank  the 
hon.  Minister  for,  the  3  stages  of  projects 
that  he  had  in  Guelph. 

But  I  would  like  to  question  him  on  the 
fact  that  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
up  there,  prior  to  two  years  ago,  had  approxi- 
mately 300  employees.  I  understand  that,  it 
has  now  been  reduced  to  about  40  due  to  the 
fact,  as  the  hon.  Minister  had  said  earlier,  that 
they  are  tendering  the  work  out. 

Now  the  one  difficulty  that  that  imposes  is 
the  fact  that  very  often  these  employees  are 
laid  off  and  when  they  are  laid  off,  they  are, 
I  suppose,  permanent  casual  employees.  But 
they  are  laid  off  with  weeks  of  sick  leave,  and 
when  they  get  laid  off,  they  are  unable  to 
collect  unemployment  insurance.  I  would 
certainly  like  someone,  in  either  this  depart- 
ment or  the  civil  service  department,  to  try 
to  overcome  their  problem  so  that  they  do 
not  get  penalized  for  good  behaviour. 

Now,  the  other  problem  that  I  suggest,  I 
notice  here  on  page  7,  that  there  is  an  item 
to  construct  an  extension  to  the  fire  hall  up 
there.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  hon.  Minister  could  get  together  with  the 
department,  or  at  least  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  and  see  if  he 
could  work  out  an  agreement  with  the  town- 
ship and  the  city  to  see  if  that  fire  depart- 
ment cannot  serve  that  area.  I  think  that 
when  it  was  originally  built,  there  had  been 
some  consultation  with  those  other  two  muni- 
cipalities that  it  could  have  been  built  to 
service  the  Ontario  agricultural  college  or  at 
least  the  community  up  there. 

For  instance,  about  a  year  ago,  the  new 
federal  building  there  caught  fire,  and  the 
college  department  could  not  service  it.  They 
had  to  phone  downtown  because  it  was  a 
federal  building  and  not  a  provincial  build- 
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ing.  So  I  think  little  problems  like  that  could 
be  overcome  if  some  consultation  was  made 
with  the  various  municipalities  close  to  the 
college.  I  think  it  would  benefit  all,  such 
as  took  place  with  sewage  disposal. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman;  could  the 
hon.  Minister  comment  on  those  3  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  certainly  will 
look  into  that  part  of  it.  I  think  in  an 
emergency  they  could  get  together  very 
quickly  anyway,  but  we  will  certainly  look 
into  the  hon.  member's  propositions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  the  Orillia  Hospital. 

When  I  was  there  a  few  months  ago,  on 
a  visit  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
I  was  told  by  a  substantial  number  of  people 
there  that  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
was  engaged  in  a  programme  of  renovation  of 
all  the  buildings,  many  of  which  are  very 
badly  in  need  of  renovation.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  most  of  them  need  renovating,  if  not 
replacement. 

When  I  inquired  as  to  how  long  the 
programme  had  been  going  on,  the  answer 
I  got  invariably  was  at  least  5  years,  and 
when  I  asked  how  long  it  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue before  it  would  be  completed,  I  usually 
got  just  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  for  an 
answer,  although  in  one  case  the  answer  was: 
"Well,  at  the  rate  it  is  going,  it  will  take 
at  least  50  years." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  there  is,  in  fact,  a  programme  of  renovation 
going  on  with  regard  to  the  buildings  at  the 
Orillia  Hospital,  and  if  so,  how  long  has  it 
in  fact  been  going  on,  and  how  long  will  it 
be  before  it  is  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  that 
there  has  been  a  continuing  job  of  renovating 
going  on  there  since  1944,  and  I  believe  the 
government  has  spent  some  $6.5  million 
during  that  time  on  renovating  and  providing 
an  additional  600  beds  there. 

But  right  now  we  are— and  I  might  add  this, 
I  know  it  is  easy  to  look  on  from  the  outside 
and  criticize  as  to  how  this  work  is  being 
done— but  the  buildings  are  crowded,  as  the 
CCF  hon.  members  have  so  nobly  brought 
to  our  attention,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put 
these  children,  and  when  we  are  repairing  a 
roof  we  practically  have  to  repair  the  roof 
right  while  they  are  there. 

It  makes  it  very  difficult  to  work  in  con- 
junction   with    The    Department    of    Health, 


but  we  are  taking  a  very  decided  look  at 
this.  There  are  several  matters  that  have 
come  to  our  attention,  and  The  Department 
of  Health  and  our  department  are  making  a 
very  complete  study  as  to  just  what  the 
future  holds  for  continued  renovation  of  that 
shelter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Minister 
believe  that  actually  some  of  the  buildings 
are  worth  renovating  in  the  long  run?  I  ask 
this  question  purely  for  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  what  we  are 
looking  into. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  another  point  relative 
to  Orillia,  and  I  would  not  have  any  doubt 
that  this  is  also  true  of  other  places.  A  little 
earlier,  when  the  question  of  "Do  It  Now" 
was  under  discussion,  the  hon.  Minister 
suggested  there  were  no  places  where  work 
can  be  done  now  that  is  not  already  being 
done.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  most  of  the 
Orillia  buildings,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  could  be  done.  I  quite  realize  the  hon. 
Minister  cannot  always  fit  a  person  laid  off 
in  one  place  into  a  job  in  another  place,  but 
even  so,  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  I 
found  in  one  of  the  Orillia  buildings. 

In  one  of  the  wards— or  cottages,  as  I 
believe  they  call  them— for  some  reason,  there 
was  a  section  of  floor  where,  when  one 
stepped  on  it,  one  went  down,  I  would  not 
want  to  say  how  much,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
an  inch  or  more.  This  seemed  to  me  a  very 
dangerous  piece  of  flooring,  if  nothing  more. 
It  certainly  was  there  and  as  far  as  I  know 
it  is  still  there,  and  I  understand  it  has  been 
there  for  quite  some  substantial  time.  It 
must  have  been,  notwithstanding  long-stand- 
ing complaints. 

Now,  surely  some  of  these  really  urgent 
repairs  could  be  looked  after,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  department  is  laying  people 
off.  This  would  be  the  time  to  get  some  of 
them  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
reference  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington  South  regarding  the  Ontario  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  new  buildings  that 
were  going  up  there.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  hon.  Minister  had  any  requests  for  new 
residences  at  that  particular  institution.  I 
have  heard  that  there  is  considerable  crowd- 
ing of  students.  They  are  having  trouble 
finding  accommodation  in  the  city  of  Guelph. 
They  would  certainly  welcome  any  move  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  I  just  wondered 
if  there  had  been  any  requests  made. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  the  hon.  member 
speaking  of  the  Ontario  agricultural  college? 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  that  would  come 
through  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Innes:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
in  the  works  programme,  for  the  last  two 
previous  years,  that  there  has  been  a  request 
for  new  work  to  be  done  at  the  Woodstock 
hospital.  "Construction  of  a  new  administra- 
tion building."  I  was  just  wondering  how 
many  years  these  requests  have  to  be  on  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  programme 
previous  to  their  commencement.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  planning  as  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  The  Department 
of  Health  are  pushing  us  much  harder  on 
getting  beds  for  them  than  they  are  for  office 
space,  and  that  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  In 
fact,  we  are  going  all  out  in  his  Woodstock 
area  to  provide  an  extra  450  beds  there  in  the 
old  TB  unit. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I 
am  just  wondering  about  the  policy  of  the 
government  on  this. 

In  1959-1960,  we  had  a  request  for  a  new 
farm  building  at  the  Deller  farm.  I  might 
just  give  hon.  members  a  little  history  on 
this. 

This  particular  building  is  on  highway  No. 
19,  and  is  an  old  dairy  barn  and  has  been 
there  for  approximately  25  years.  It  is 
becoming  almost  engulfed  by  buildings  that 
are  in  connection  with  the  hospital.  Frankly, 
it  is  only  about  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
some  of  the  residences. 

This  has  been  in  the  offing  for  for  some 
time.  I  was  wondering  why  it  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  new  works  requested  this 
year,  when  it  is  one  of  such  urgent  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  the  same  answer 
holds  there,  that  we  are  more  anxious  to 
provide  beds  for  patients. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  mean,  this  is  a  definite  health 
problem  here.  I  would  not  think  we  should 
have  a  cattle  barn  so  close  to  residences 
where  there  are  patients. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  am  surprised  at 
a  cattleman  like  the  hon.  Minister  saying 
that  is  dangerous  or  bad  for  the  health  of 
the  patients. 

Mr.  Innes:  That  is  not  answering  my 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.     Why  would  it  be 


taken  out  of  the  programme?     Has  the  hon. 
Minister  any  reason  for  taking  it  out? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  answer 
that  question?  All  that,  we  considered,  was 
non-essential  to  the  housing  of  patients.  In 
order  that  every  possible  dollar  be  spent 
to  provide  accommodation  for  patients,  we 
eliminated  it  because  we  could  get  along 
without  the  cow  barns  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  Department  of  Public  Works 
project  at  Guelph  again.  Does  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  estimate  the  jobs  and 
then,  if  they  can  do  it  cheaper  themselves, 
are  they  still  doing  it  cheaper,  or  are  they 
letting  it  out  by  tender  automatically?  Do 
they  compare  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  not  on  any  specific 
project,  but  we  have  had  several  rather 
glaring  examples  whereby  we  can  do  it  much 
cheaper  by  contract  than  we  can  by  day 
labour. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  on  page  13:  "Northern 
Ontario,  construct  a  new  institute  of  technol- 
ogy." In  what  part  of  northern  Ontario?  I 
notice  a  possible  project  at  Kirkland  Lake. 
Is  it  that  one,  or  another? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  site  has  not  been 
determined  for  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  may  I  ask  just  one  final 
question?  Am  I  to  assume  by  that  statement, 
in  regard  to  Sturgeon  Falls,  in  his  letter 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
that  that  warehouse  was  projected  for  Stur- 
geon Falls  and  is  now  off  the  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  my  impression  of 
it  is  that  it  has  been  deferred.  I  think  they 
have  maybe  other  plans  for  that  area.  That 
request  has  to  come  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Vote  1906  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1907: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  we  have  heard  quite 
a  lot  of  talk  about  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. The  hon.  member  for  Stormont  has 
mentioned  the  acute  situation  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville 
has  mentioned  the  acute  unemployment 
situation  in  Windsor. 

I  question  very  much  if  this  department 
is  doing  all  it  should  to  alleviate  the  present 
unemployment   situation.      Now,   we   can   go 
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around  the  corridors  here  and  find  these  "Do 
It  Now"  placards  and  "Don't  Wait  'Till 
Spring,"  but  is  that  the  only  thing  the  depart- 
ment is  doing?  And  are  we  to  judge,  on 
past  records,  that  it  is  all  it  is  likely  to  do 
in  the  coming  year? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
public  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  1959,  I  find  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  this  department  was  $11.5  million 
for  ordinary  expenditures,  and  $66  million 
for  capital  expenditures.  And  yet  there  was 
an  unexpended  amount,  in  those  two  amounts, 
,of  over  $17,461  million. 

Now,  surely,  with  an  appropriation  of  that 
size,  with  the  acute  unemployment  situation 
that  has  prevailed  in  this  province  and  in 
this  country  this  last  two  years,  this  depart- 
ment could  have  found  some  place,  some- 
where, to  have  built  some  kind  of  structures 
that  would  have  helped  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Is  that  to  be  the  policy  in  the 
coming  year?  Is  the  lion.  Minister  asking 
this  Legislature  to  appropriate  certain  sums 
of  money,  then  spending  only  about  60  per 
cent,  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Some  $16  million  of 
that  is  in  the  water  resources  budget. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa,  that  we  do  have  a  winter  works 
policy  in  all  our  contracts,  and  we  try  to 
continue  our  work  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  winter. 

Now,  it  is  quite  important,  when  these 
projects  are  started,  as  to  how  valuable  they 
are  to  the  winter  works  programme,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  as  many  of  the  projects 
started  this  spring  as  possible  to  provide  the 
maximum  amount  of  employment  for  next 
winter,  rather  than  starting  a  project,  say, 
in  October  or  November. 

We  get  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
winter  works  out  of  such  a  project  if  it 
begins  in  the  fall.  But,  if  we  start  them  early 
in  the  spring,  which  we  are  contemplating 
doing  with  several  of  our  projects,  we  get 
the  maximum  next  winter. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  questions  the 
the  amount  we  are  spending. 

It  is  found  that  we  just  had  the  staff  capa- 
city to  spend  about  $40  million  to  $43  million 
this  last  several  years— about  85  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  what  we  have  been  budgeting 
for.  Now,  the  Treasury  board  asked  us  to 
trim  this  right  to  the  line  this  year,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  right  down  to  the  line:  Now, 
we  are  going  to  spend  more,  if  we  can  get 
staff.     It  is  very  difficult  to  get  staff  for  our 


department,  particularly  in  the  architectural 
end.  But  we  neither  have  the  space  nor  the 
staff  to  take  on  any  more  work  than  about 
$40  million  to  $43  million,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  going  to  hit  this  right  on  the  nose 
this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  hon.  Minister's  remarks,  but  surely 
he  would  admit  that,  when  he  comes  into 
this  House  with  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  1959,  with  an  unexpended 
amount  of  over  $17  million,  it  shows  that 
the  estimates  are  wrong  somewhere. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister answered  one  of  the  questions  that  I 
was  going  to  ask.  That  was  the  one  that 
had  been  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

However,  what  projects  were  eliminated,  or 
were  not  constructed  in  the  past  year,  as  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  department  could 
assimulate  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  is 
asking  a  question  that  is  rudimentary.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  set  this  thing,  right  as  of 
today,  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  this 
year.  We  run  into  so  many  things:  there  is 
the  planning,  we  often  run  into  building  by- 
laws, or  bad  soil  conditions.  Any  one  of  a 
dozen  things  can  happen  to  slow  up  a  proj- 
ect. Also,  we  are  guided  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  Treasury  board  as  to  which  buildings 
we  should  go  ahead  with.  So  just  to  pinpoint 
what  building  has  been  taken  out,  or  with- 
drawn,  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
apparently  would  indicate  poor  planning  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  we  will  let  that 
go.  However,  I  do  think,  seriously,  that  all 
of  the  works  listed  in  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  programme  should  have  an 
estimated  starting  date,  and  likewise,  they 
should  have  a  completion  date.  Otherwise 
they  may  be  carried  on  here  from  now  up 
until  doomsday.  And  likewise,  there  should 
be  included  with  each  of  the  buildings,  or 
projects  in  there,  an  approximation  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
this  question.  I  have  heard  quite  a  few  times 
the  mention  of  the  Treasury  board,  which  is 
puzzling  to  a  new  member.  Again  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  to  grope  my  way  around, 
and  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  hon. 
members  for  my  inability  to  know  all  these 
terms.  I  certainly  hope  that  I  can  get  :a 
favourable   answer   from   the   hon.    Ministers. 
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From  what  I  can  understand,  the  Treasury 
board  is  made  up  of  cabinet  Ministers.  Am  I 
right  in  saying  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  is  correct?  Well,  if  the 
Treasury  board  is  made  up  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  cabinet,  then  those  members 
of  the  Treasury  board  certainly  hear  the  pleas 
of  the  hon.  members  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  certainly  they  should  carefully  consider 
the  pleas  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
because  after  all  we  are  in  the  same  position 
as  they  are,  sitting  over  there,  in  that  we 
are  representing  people  and  they  are  doing 
the   same   thing. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  present  time,  that  I 
certainly  do  not  like  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  hon.  Ministers,  when  we  ask  some  ques- 
tions, and  they  answer  as  though  they  should 
not  be  questioned.  To  me,  that  is  a  very 
wrong  attitude  for  hon.  Ministers  of  a  govern- 
ment to  take. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  true,  boys. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  certainly  feel  that  this  is 
not  right,  because  after  all,  they  are  the 
government  of  this  province  and  we  are 
members  of  this  Legislature,  and  we  have 
the  right  to  ask  questions.  I  feel  that  any 
hon.  Minister  who  gets  up  and  gives  us  an 
answer,  in  the  way  they  give  as  an  answer, 
is  not  correct.  Now,  I  asked  a  question,  just 
a  simple  question.  I  asked:  "Who  are  the 
members  of  the  Treasury  board?"  And  what 
did  I  get?  One  of  them  said:  "Well,  why 
do  you  not  come  there  tomorrow  morning?" 

Well,  after  all,  that  is  not  a  proper  answer 
to  give  a  person.  What  is  the  matter  with 
those  hon.  Ministers  over  there,  do  they  not 
have  any  respect?  I  will  tell  them  one  thing 
regarding  the  decorum  that  I  have  seen  in 
this  House.  Many  city  councils  would  put  us 
to  shame. 

Votes  1907  and  1908  agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT 
OF  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  these  estimates  were 
adjourned,  we  were  starting  on  vote  1406, 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission. 


Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission  for  the  outstanding  achievements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  county  of  Lennox 
and  Addington.  In  this  area  natural  beauty, 
history  and  tradition  are  being  perpetuated 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

On  June  16,  1784,  that  band  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  which  was  led  from  the 
United  States  by  Major  Vanalstyne,  landed  at 
Adolphustown  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  One  of 
their  first  acts  was  to  conduct  the  burial  of 
one  of  the  members  of  their  party  who  had 
passed  away  during  their  voyage  from  Lower 
Canada.  That  burial  was  the  first  of  a  number 
of  Loyalists  who  were  laid  to  rest  in  this 
cemetery   in  the  years  that  followed. 

Although  descendants  of  these  Loyalists 
erected  a  fine  memorial  obelisk  in  this 
cemetery  many  years  later,  this  historic  bury- 
ing ground  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  repair.  It 
was  not  until  1955  and  1956  that  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  asso- 
ciation, with  the  great  assistance  of  one  of 
their  members,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  S.  McLaughlin 
of  Oshawa,  restored  the  cemetery  and  made 
it  a  place  of  remarkable  beauty. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  parks  division 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  a 
provincial  park  of  approximately  30  acres 
was  planned  at  this  historic  site.  In  June, 
1956,  in  a  colourful  ceremony,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  officially  accepted  the  gift 
of  this  restored  cemetery  from  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Loyalists  association  and,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  park. 

Since  that  time,  the  Adolphustown  park 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  development  commission  and  now 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the  western  anchor  of  that 
great  project. 

Also  an  additional  30  acres  for  park  pur- 
poses has  been  acquired.  Improvements  have 
been  made,  an  historical  site  plaque  has  been 
erected  by  the  historical  and  archaelogical 
sites  committee  under  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  and  many  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  grounds,  and  to  a  brick 
residence  which  will  become  a  very  fine 
museum. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  asociation,  both 
in  Toronto  for  their  early  support,  and  in 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  area,  who  in  recent  years 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work  being 
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done  in  the  park,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  museum 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  take  place  in  the 
near  future. 

Also,  I  wish  to  give  credit  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  which  in  partnership  with 
the  development  commission,  proposes  to 
construct  an  improved  entrance  to  this  park 
on  the  existing  township  road.  We  extend 
to  them  our  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
many  people  who  will  visit  this  beautiful 
park  in  the  future. 

More  recently,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Auld)  plans  to  mention,  a  gift 
has  been  donated  to  the  province  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fairfield  and  Doctor  W.  H.  Fair- 
field. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Fairfield  white 
house  which  is  located  near  Millhaven  in  the 
county  of  Lennox  and  Addington. 

This  house  was  constructed  by  William 
Fairfield,  whose  forebears  had  been  prominent 
in  New  England  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  who,  because  of  his  loyalty  to 
British  tradition,  lost  his  400-acre  farm  in 
Vermont  during  the  American  revolution. 
When  William  Fairfield  came  to  our  country 
with  the  Loyalists,  his  first  home  was  a  log 
cabin  on  which  he  built  several  additions 
before  he  began  the  tremendous  task  of 
completing  the  white  house. 

I  would  like  to  quote  further  from  the 
fine  brief  that  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Minhinnick  of  Milford,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  in  which  she  states: 

The  cellars  were  excavated  from  solid 
rock,  bricks  for  all  the  interior  walls  were 
made  on  the  farm,  and  lime  for  the  mortar 
was  burned  in  their  own  kilns.  Oaks  were 
felled  for  beams  and  stairs,  nails  made  in 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  stone  quarried  for 
the  gigantic  chimneys  and  carted  by  oxen, 
and  glass  and  hardware  imported  from 
England. 

When  it  finally  took  shape  in  1793,  the 
house  was  said  to  be  larger  than  any  of  the 
100  or  more  houses  standing  in  Kingston, 
a  landmark  then,  as  it  is  today.  The  house 
is  beautifully  set  on  the  curve  of  a  small 
bay,  with  land  sloping  gently  up  behind  it. 
A  white  picket  fence  surmounts  a  low  stone 
wall,  enclosing  the  road  frontage  which  is 
half  grass  and  half  prodigiously  large  flat 
rocks  which  yellow  sodium  softens  in  the 
spring. 

Except  for  size,  two-and-a-half  stories, 
50  feet  wide  by  40  deep  in  the  main 
section,  there  is  no  quality  of  grandeur 
about  the  house.  Its  steeply  pitched  slant- 
ing roof,  so  popular  in  the  New  England 


area  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century;  its 
white  clapboard  surface  with  boards  broad- 
ening in  size  as  they  near  the  roof;  substan- 
tial chimneys  and  graceful  balconies  are 
the  essence  of  rural  gentility. 

It  is  noticeable  because  in  no  major  way 
has  it  been  either  neglected  or  improved. 

The  sashes  of  several  windows  have  been 
replaced  so  long  ago  that  no  one  today 
remembers  when,  and  only  one  window 
contains  the  original  imperfect  irridescent 
glass.  Much  of  the  flooring  and  most  of 
the  plaster  is  still  preserved.  The  rooms  are 
only  comfortably  large,  the  ceilings  are  low, 
the  details  of  woodwork,  cornices,  cup- 
boards, mantels,  chair-rails  are  simple,  neat 
and  in  the  best  taste  of  the  times. 

The  slender  staircase  turns  4  times  from 
the  wide  entrance  hall  to  the  romantic 
barn-like  attics.  The  comfort,  space  and 
quiet  of  the  house  gave  it  a  dignity  and 
a  kind  of  timelessness.  The  tick  of  the 
clock  in  the  hall  steadily  counts  the  seconds 
that  have  become  a  century  and  a  half 
since  the  day  of  the  great  house-warming 
that  became  a  legend. 

Mrs.  Minhinnick's  brief  continues  in  detail, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  is  equally  interesting. 

But  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
the  great  appreciation  that  many  people  will 
feel  toward  the  Fairfield  family  for  making 
this  wonderful  gift  available  to  our  people, 
particularly  as  it  contains  so  much  of  the 
furnishings  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed. 

Likewise  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
government  of  Ontario  for  its  acceptance  of 
the  gift  of  this  fine  house,  around  which— 
along  the  Bay  of  Quinte— a  7-acre  park  will 
also  be  established. 

The  history  of  those  early  days  has  per- 
petuated itself  through  the  years  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  area.  I  would  wish  to  point  out 
that,  before  the  various  townships  of  Upper 
Canada  received  their  names,  the  surveyors 
gave  each  area  a  number.  Later,  Acts  of 
Parliament  identified  the  townships  with  their 
official  names.  For  instance,  First  town  be- 
came King's  town  now  Kingston;  Second  town 
became  Ernest  town  after  the  eighth  child 
of  George  the  Third,  where  the  Fairfield 
white  house  is  situated.  Third  town  became 
Fredericksburg  after  the  second  son  of  the 
King.  Fourth  town  became  Adolphustown 
after  the  tenth  member  of  the  Royal  family. 
Ernestown,  Fredericksburg  and  Adolphustown 
are  all  familiar  names  in  Lennox  and  Adding- 
ton county. 

In  Prince  Edward  county,  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
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Seventh  towns  became  Marysburg,  Sophias- 
burg  and  Ameliasburg,  in  honour  of  three 
princesses  of  the  Royal  family,  and  which 
names  are  likewise  familiar  today.  In  Hastings 
county,  Eighth  town  became  Sydney,  named 
after  Lord  Sydney,  who  was  British  Colonial 
Secretary  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
Ninth  town  became  Thurlow  after  Lord 
Thurlow. 

Continuing  east  to  Lennox  and  Addington 
county  again,  Tenth  town  became  Richmond, 
named  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

It  is  natural  that,  with  the  heritage  they 
have  had,  the  people  of  eastern  Ontario 
appreciate  the  perpetuation  of  their  traditions 
in  visible  form,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
its  pioneer  village  near  Morrisburg  and  other 
parks;  at  Kingston,  with  Old  Fort  Henry,  so 
ably  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Way, 
who  also  reside  in  Prince  Edward  county; 
and  in  Lennox  and  Addington  county,  with 
the  white  house  and  the  Adolphustown  park 
and  memorial. 

In  a  speech  at  the  King  Edward  hotel  on 
March  16  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
honourable  Speaker's  dinner,  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  spoke  as 
follows: 

Tradition  is  the  sum  of  those  enduring 
values  which  has  been  kept  alive  through 
all  mutations.  It  is  tradition  that  gives 
continuity,  stability,  and  direction  to  life 
and  reflects  the  ceaseless  whisper  of  per- 
manent ideals. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  that  people  of  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  and  other  parts  of  eastern 
Ontario  do  not  succumb  to  the  visionary  and 
impractical  suggestions  of  Socialists,  when 
they  are  so  aware  that  the  accomplishments 
of  their  forebears,  resulted  from  their  own 
efforts  rather  than  from  the  gifts  offered  to 
them  by  a  political  party  seeking  to  be 
elected.  It  is  small  wonder  also  that  many 
of  these  people  justly  resent  any  inaccuracies 
relating  to  their  historic  background  that  may 
be  presented  by  any  group  of  people  regard- 
less of  the  worthiness  of  their  objectives. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that, 
last  year,  the  Ontario  medical  association 
authorized  a  publisher  known  as  Physicians' 
Services  Incorporated  to  prepare  a  booklet 
called  100  Years  in  Medicine,  to  be  distri- 
buted at  Mediscope,  which  was  a  public 
exhibit  designed  to  show  the  progress  in 
medicine  over  the  last  century,  and  which 
was  presented  at  the  Canadian  national  exhibi- 
tion and  other  exhibitions.  As  well,  the  book- 
let was  made  available  in  doctors'  offices. 

It  was  also  brought  to  my  attention  that 


there    were    a    number    of   inaccurate    repre- 
sentations  presented   in   this   booklet. 

For  example,  this  booklet  states  that,  in 
1859: 

Your  Ontario  doctor  was  part  of  a  grow- 
ing new  country.  His  log  cabin  was  his 
office,  his  library  and  often  his  home. 

Actually,  in  the  census  of  1851— Public 
Archives  of  Canada— it  is  stated  that,  in  the 
village  of  Bath  in  Lennox  and  Addington 
county,  of  the  104  houses  in  the  village,  4— or 
3  per  cent.— were  log;  76  per  cent,  were 
frame;  and  19  per  cent,  were  not  designated 
but  likely  frame. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  was  some  8  years 
previous  to  the  year  1859.  Many  fine  old 
houses  were  constructed  between  1790  and 
1859,  and  such  houses  as  the  Fairfield  house, 
completed  in  1793  and  mentioned  previously; 
and  the  Young  house  at  Carrying  Place,  con- 
structed in  1804  and  1808— which  was  men- 
tioned in  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
on  Saturday,  March  5;  and  several  others,  all 
of  which  are  presently  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  present  a  clear  indication 
that  log  cabins  would  not  be  the  customary 
residences  of  doctors  in  the  year  1859. 

In  fact,  as  early  as  1808,  just  60  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  in  Fredericksburg  district  were 
of  log  construction. 

This  booklet,  100  Years  in  Medicine,  fur- 
ther states: 

There  were  no  corner  drug  stores  in 
1879  to  1899,  the  physician  was  the  only 
dispenser  of  drugs. 

However,  Smith's  Canadian  Gazetteer,  pub- 
lished by  W.  H.  Smith  in  1846,  points  out 
that  in  that  year  there  were  54  druggists,  21 
chemists  and  druggists,  3  chemists,  3  apothe- 
caries and  one  manufacturing  chemist  in  43 
towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada. 

Other  statements  in  this  booklet,  which 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  have 
also  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Much  as 
everyone  respects  and  admires  the  great 
achievements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
medical  profession  during  the  last  100  years, 
nevertheless,  we  do  feel  that  brochures  of 
this  type  should  not  be  issued  to  the  general 
public,  by  any  organization  whatever,  with- 
out verification  of  the  historical  facts  they 
endeavour  to  present. 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  errors  were 
made  with  any  desire  to  misrepresent,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  public  relations  presenta- 
tion, the  authenticity  of  which  statements 
it  was  thought  no  one  would  question. 
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I  would  just  mention,  in  conclusion,  that, 
by  the  establishment  of  these  parks  and 
memorials  and  by  the  creation  of  the  pioneer 
village  at  Morrisburg,  and  the  many  other 
things  that  are  being  done  under  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission,  the 
tradition  and  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  from  the  early  days  to  now,  are 
being  perpetuated.  I  am  glad  that  the 
people  in  my  own  area  appreciate  tradition, 
are  cognizant  of  their  history  and  are  desir- 
ous that  that  history  be  told  in  an  accurate 
way. 

Consequently  when  any  errors  are  made, 
they  are  quick  to  point  those  errors  out,  and 
in  so  doing  they  are  performing  a  public 
service. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  vote— and  a 
very  short  word  at  that— because  I  may  be 
followed  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission. 

But  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Challies,  his 
colleagues,  Dr.  John  Carroll,  and  Mr.  James 
Auld  of  the  advisory  committee  have  done 
a  first-class  job  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
cessing of  the  development  commission. 

Now,  I  should  tell  hon.  members  that  we 
have,  in  this  area,  now  established  9  parks: 
Glengarry,  Charlottenburg,  Adolphustown, 
Brown's  Bay,  Riverside,  Woodlands,  Mille 
Roches,  Farran's  and  Crysler  Beach. 

It  would  perhaps  interest  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  know  that  in  Fort  Henry,  which 
is  located  near  the  city  of  Kingston,  last  year 
we  had  182,000  visitors.  Two  of  the  out- 
standing events  last  year  were,  firstly— and 
without  any  point  of  comparison,  may  I  say— 
the  visit  to  Fort  Henry  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  Elizabeth  II  on  June  27,  at  which 
time  14,000  of  her  people  in  the  Kingston  area 
came  to  Fort  Henry  to  witness  an  event  that 
was  put  on  by  the  Fort  Henry  guard. 

Secondly,  at  the  close  of  the  season  in 
August,  we  had  a  sunset  service.  Some 
16,000  people  attended,  and  by  and  large  it 
was  a  very  outstanding  event. 

Now,  some  of  the  success  of  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission  has 
been  made  possible  only  as  the  result  of  the 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Jeanne  Minhinnick,  whose 
knowledge  of  Canadiana  has  made  possible 
the  furnishings  of  the  old  houses  and  the 
development  commission,  with  the  goods  and 
chattels  of,  say,  75  to  100  years  ago. 


We  have  the  volunteer  services  of  Mrs. 
Duncan  Boucher,  better  known  as  Thelma 
Boucher,  whose  many  articles  in  relation  to 
landscaping  and  horticulture  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  Homes;  and  finally,  and  with- 
out any  reservation,  a  great  historian,  Mr. 
Ronald  Way,  who  has,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Peter  Stokes,  seen  to  it 
that  all  buildings  have  been  reconstructed 
having  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were 
in  existence. 

Now,  with  these  very  few  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Leeds,  to  explain  some  of  the 
details  in  connection  with  the  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  development  commission.  But, 
before  doing  so,  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  have  a  word  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  in  con- 
nection with  Ingleside. 

He  has  been  persistent  and  consistent  in 
making  representations  that  the  shoreline 
should  be  cleared,  having  regard  to  the 
growth  that  developed  there  as  the  result 
of  the  establishing  of  the  seaway. 

These  people  in  Ingleside  comprise  a  new 
community.  It  was  established  only  as  the 
result  of  the  flooding,  and  my  hon.  friend 
has  made  very  strong  representations  that 
this  area  should  be  cleared. 

He  may  not  know  it,  but  tonight  I  would 
like  to  give  him  some  good  news.  I  always 
like  to  give  him  some  good  news,  and  make 
him  happy.  He  is  a  very  happy  man  in  any 
event,  and  I  never  like  to  see  him  in  any 
other  mood  except  that. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  people  of  Ingle- 
side, through  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  that  we  should  establish 
a  swimming  pool  for  the  children  of  Ingle- 
side. This,  sir,  was  put  up  to  the  municipal 
council,  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  said  that  they  would  pay 
all  the  expenses,  incidental  to  this  recreation 
area. 

I  tell  the  hon.  member  this  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  he  was  interested  in  the  shore- 
line, where  the  people  of  the  area  could 
enjoy  the  waters,  and  swimming  for  the 
youngsters  who  went  with  their  families  into 
the  new  area. 

The  municipal  council  were  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  programme,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  going  to  tidy  up  the  shore. 
And  I  have  recently  received  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Otto  Holden  which  I  would  like 
to  read. 

This  being  Tuesday,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber returns  to  his  bailiwick  on  Friday,  he  can 
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tell  the  people  of  Ingleside  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  co-operation  with  him  of  good  govern- 
ment, he  is  very  pleased  to  report  to  them— 
and  I  now  give  him  the  facts— 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Manley. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Did  I  spoil  that,  did  he 
say?     I  quote: 

The  rehabilitation  programme,  a  com- 
plex phase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  proj- 
ect, affected  some  6,500  people— 

I  will  give  him  a  copy  of  this, 

—and  involved  the  moving  of  more  than 
500  homes  from  the  villages  of  Iroquois, 
Aultsville,  Farran's  Point,  Dickinson's  Land- 
ing, Wales,  Moulinette,  Mille  Roches  and 
one-third  of  the  town  of  Morrisburg,  as 
well  as  about  225  farms  located  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River's  north  shore. 

Inhabitants  of  these  villages  were  moved 
to  3  new  communities,  New  Iroquois,  Ingle- 
side, and  Long  Sault;  and  a  new  subdivi- 
sion and  business  centre  was  established  in 
Morrisburg.  Waterworks,  sewage,  treat- 
ment plants,  sidewalks,  shopping  centres, 
schools  and  churches  were  provided  in  each 
of  the  new  communities. 

Ontario  Hydro  has  endeavoured  to  make 
these  new  communities  as  modern  and  as 
attractive  as  possible,  with  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  waterfronts  of  Lake 
St.  Lawrence. 

On  account  of  the  topography  of  the 
area,  the  village  of  Ingleside  presented  a 
rather  difficult  situation  in  the  matter  of 
shoreline  improvements.  While  the  portion 
of  the  waterfront  area  where  improvements 
can  be  carried  out  is  not  readily  visible 
from  the  village,  it  did  not  offer  an  attrac- 
tive or  usable  shoreline. 

Following  exhaustive  studies,  rather 
than  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  work 
of  doubtful  improvement  value,  Ontario 
Hydro  recently  offered  something  concrete 
to  the  village  in  the  form  of  a  first-class 
attractive  swimming  pool,  and  associated 
facilities  which  it  was  thought  would  prove 
to  be  a  real  asset  to  the  village.  However 
the  village  declined  this  offer  and  Ontario 
Hydro  is  now  carrying  out  further  studies 
in  order  that  a  definite  proposal  for  shore- 
line improvement  may  be  placed  before  the 
township  council  for  the  passing  of  a  by- 
law accepting  the  proposed  work  as  the 
final  solution  to  the  problem,  following 
which  Ontario  Hydro  will  be  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  work  in  an  endeav- 
our to  provide  a  more  attractive  waterfront. 


Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Following  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  and  also  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox,  who  spoke  about  one  part 
of  the  commission's  work,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  commission's  work  in  the  past 
year,  and  some  of  the  plans  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  estimates  which  are  presently 
before  the  House. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
members  that,  as  a  bit  of  a  reminder,  the 
commission  was  only  set  up  about  5  years 
ago,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
since  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  government,  which  set  up  this  commis- 
sion, can  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done, 
particularly  in  the  past  year  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  which  can  be  seen  has  been 
completed. 

Now,  as  all  hon.  members  would  realize,  in 
an  undertaking  of  the  size  which  has  been 
done,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  great  deal  of 
planning  to  be  done.  A  great  deal  of  detail 
work,  the  gathering  of  staff  and  so  on,  and 
this  work— the  preliminary  work— has  not 
shown  in  past  years.  Some  idea  of  the 
results  which  can  be  expected  in  future  years 
can  be  obtained  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  year,  the 
commission  had  in  operation— in  complete 
operation  in  some  cases,  in  partial  operation 
in  others— 9  parks,  6  more  than  the  year 
preceding,  and,  of  course,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  valid  comparisons  between  the  use  that 
was  made  of  the  parks  in  the  past  year  of 
1959  and  in  the  years  preceding,  but  some  of 
the  figures  in  some  of  the  areas  which  were  in 
operation  before  the  two  years,  in  roughly 
the  same  stage,  give  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  growing  interest  of  the  people  of  our 
province  and  the  people  of  the  area  which  is 
being  served  in  park  and  recreational  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  startling 
I  suppose,  because  the  same  pattern  has  held 
true  throughout  the  other  park  projects  in  the 
province,  both  those  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  also  of  the  various 
conservation  authorities,  but  of  great  interest 
to  the  commission  and  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  too,  I  am  sure,  is  the  great 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  commission's 
facilities  in  the  park  field. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that,  in 
addition  to  the  formidable  task  of  replacing 
and  adding  to  the  park  facilities  which  were 
lost  by  the  people  of  Seaway  Valley  when  the 
seaway  and  the  power  development  were 
undertaken,  the  commission  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  adding,  as  part  of  the  overall  parks 
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programme  in  the  province,  recreational  areas 
for  the  many  millions  of  visitors,  not  only 
those  who  would  normally  come  to  the  prov- 
ince, but  those  who  would  come  to  see 
Seaway  Valley,  to  see  the  power  development. 
Many  millions  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  something  over  4  million  to  date. 

And,  in  addition  to  this  responsibility,  the 
commission  was  also  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  and  restoring  some  of  the 
historic  sites  and  buildings  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flood- 
ing. 

This  part  of  the  commission's  responsibility 
is  perhaps  one  which  is  unusual  for  a  govern- 
mental agency,  but  one  which  has  been 
undertaken  with  great  interest  by  the  com- 
mission and  one  which  I  think  is  going  to 
show  great  returns  to  the  province  in  interest 
and  in  attraction  to  our  visitors. 

In  this  past  year,  very  greatly  improved 
facilities  for  picnicking,  bathing,  boating, 
camping,  general  recreation  and  sightseeing, 
and  so  on,  had  been  made  available  by  the 
commission.  As  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  the  attendance  figures  have 
increased  tremendously.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  the  overall  attendance  was  up  to 
almost  800,000,  which  is  in  comparison  with 
250,000  for  the  year  preceding.  That  is  for 
day  use  in  the  park  areas.  In  the  overnight 
camping  areas— and  last  year  we  had  no 
specific  areas  set  aside  for  this  very  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  our  people  and  our  visitors 
—we  had  something  over  4,000  camping 
groups  in  our  park  system. 

I  will  give  a  couple  of  examples,  and  these, 
I  think,  are  fair  ones,  because  they  are  in 
areas  which  were  in  operation  also  in  1958: 

In  Brown's  Bay  park,  where  the  attendance, 
in  1958,  was  approximately  58,000,  in  1959 
it  rose  to  95,000.  Similarly  at  Glengarry 
park;  in  1958,  there  were  about  35,000  and, 
in  1959,  50,000-odd  visitors.  Mille  Roches 
park,  which  is,  I  know,  of  great  interest  to 
my  hon.  friend  from  Stormont,  on  one  of  the 
islands  which  is  connected  by  the  commis- 
sion's 6.5-mile  Long  Sault  parkway  and  the 
most  patronized  park  in  the  commission  area, 
had  well  over  259,000  in  1959,  whereas,  in 
1958,  we  had  something  over  20,000  people 
there. 

This  year,  under  the  Dominion-provincial 
winter  work  programme,  about  200  men  have 
been  employed  in  many  of  the  commission 
park  areas  to  provide  more  facilities  for  this 
popular  type  of  vacation.  Indeed,  the  winter 
work  programme  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  commission  to  advance,  very  considerably, 
the    scheduled    completion    date    of    many 


projects,   as  well  as   to  give  employment  to 
very  many  people. 

This  year,  we  have  not  the  figures  for  the 
total  man  days  involved.  Last  year,  however, 
approximately  14,000  man  days  work  were 
provided  in  this  way  under  the  programme, 
even  though  we  were  hampered  last  year, 
as  we  were  this  year,  by  the  very  heavy 
snowfall. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  at  this  point 
about  the  commission's  tree-planting  pro- 
gramme. All  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Seaway  Valley  area  of  the  commission  will 
know  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  the  commission  from  Hydro  was 
previously  farm  land.  The  only  trees  standing 
were  those  few  along  the  fence  rows  in  the 
old  farm  communities. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  embark 
on  a  very  considerable  programme  of  tree 
planting  and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
moving  of  larger  trees— that  is,  trees  of 
perhaps  5  and  6  inches  in  diameter  up  to 
perhaps  30  or  35  feet  in  height.  We  moved 
these  from  some  of  the  woodlands  on  the 
commission's  property  to  the  beach  and  picnic 
areas  which  otherwise  would  be  barren. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
approximately  126,600  trees  had  been  planted. 
This  past  year,  in  our  planning  programme, 
30,425  additional  trees  were  planted;  in 
addition  to  that,  we  moved  more  than  150 
of  the  larger  size  trees. 

Included  in  the  estimates  for  this  coming 
fiscal  year,  which  are  before  the  House  now, 
are  funds  for  a  further  very  considerable 
number  of  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  tree-planting  programme, 
another  very  large  part  of  the  commission's 
programme  is  the  grading  and  drainage  work 
which  is  being  done.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
necessary  because  of  the  change  in  the  natural 
course  of  drainage  caused  by  the  change  in 
the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River— or,  as 
it  is  called  now— in  a  great  portion  of  Lake 
St.   Lawrence. 

I  think  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  know  of  the  drainage  problems 
that  have  been  caused  by  just  a  very  slight 
change  in  elevation  by  highway  construction. 
So  I  think  that  we  can  probably  get  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  problem  which  has 
been  faced  by  the  commission  when  the  water 
level  was  raised  to  a  maximum  of  something 
around  80  feet  in  the  Cornwall  area. 

Last  year,  in  these  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  mentioned  very  briefly  the  commission's 
programme  in  connection  with  the  game 
sanctuary.     Something    over    1,300    acres    of 
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the  commission's  land  has  been  set  aside  as 
a  game  sanctuary,  with  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  project 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  whole  area, 
and  in  fact  of  many  people  throughout  the 
province.  Last  year  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  commission  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  the  Canadian  wildlife 
service  of  the  federal  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources,  the  St. 
Lawrence  duck  association,  Queont  wild 
duck  project,  and  other  interested  bodies- 
local  conservation  groups,  and  so  on. 

The  commission  is  very  grateful  to  this 
group,  which  is  making  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  commission  as  to  the  best  way  of 
developing  this  game  sanctuary.  We  expect 
the  sanctuary  will  be  of  great  interest,  not 
only  to  our  conservationists  and  biologists 
and  sportsmen,  but  also  to  the  general  public, 
who  will  travel  the  nature  trails  that  are 
being  planned  for  this  area,  and  see  the  wild- 
fowl  and   game   which   are   sheltering   there. 

Last  year,  some  of  the  hon.  members  were 
quite  interested  in  our  flock  of  wild  geese. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  hon.  friends  that 
not  only  are  our  60  wild  geese  doing  very 
well,  but  they  have  attracted  a  few  visitors 
who  are  staying  with  us,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  few  more  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Department    of    Lands    and    Forests. 

In  1959,  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  placed  approximately  50,000  fish  of 
various  sizes,  including  small  and  large  mouth 
bass,  and  muskelunge,  in  the  controlled  water 
level  at  Crysler  park,  and  in  the  lagoon  to 
the  east  of  the  game  sanctuary  area.  Further 
fish  plantings  are  being  planned  for  the 
future. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  mentioned  the  visit 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip 
to  Fort  Henry,  and  the  tremendous  number 
of  additional  visitors  which  we  had  to  the 
fort  last  year.  I  would  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  fort  and  Upper  Canada  village,  and  the 
Fairfield  house— which  the  hon.  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  has  mentioned— 
throughout  the  commission's  area  we  will 
have,  in  addition  to  the  park  and  recreation 
areas,  a  number  of  important  points  which 
will  graphically  illustrate  some  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  history  of  our  province. 
Ships  from  all  corners  of  the  world  pass  along 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  and  waterway, 
and  the  increasingly  large  influx  of  visitors  to 
Ontario  continue  to  travel  throughout  the 
commission's  area.   The  story  of  the  Canadian 


heritage  in  Upper  Canada,  which  was  given 
such  great  impetus  with  the  coming  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  will  be  graphically 
available  to  them  and  to  our  own  citizens  as 
never  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  one  of  our  most 
important  undertakings,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  preservation  and  commemoration  of 
the  area's  history,  is  the  memorial  park  being 
developed  to  honour  the  heroes  of  the  battle 
of  Crysler's  farm.  Now,  I  can  imagine  some 
people  scratching  their  heads  and  saying  to 
themselves:  "Why  would  anybody  bother 
with  a  minor  skirmish  of  the  War  of  1812?" 
My  reply  would  be  that  it  most  definitely  was 
not  a  minor  skirmish.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
most  important  battle  of  the  whole  war— and 
when  I  make  that  claim,  I  include  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights  in  which  General  Brock 
lost  his  life. 

I  am  afraid  our  Crysler's  farm  heroes  have 
been  sadly  neglected  over  the  years.  They 
and  their  battle  have  not  occupied  the  prom- 
inent part  they  deserve  in  our  Canadian 
history  books.  They  have  been  all  but  ignored. 
One  of  our  purposes  in  naming  the  memorial 
park   is   to   remedy   this    situation. 

Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
heroic  memory  of  General  Brock  and  those 
who  fought  in  the  Niagara  and  western 
Ontario  campaigns,  we  intend  to  place  the 
battle  of  Crysler's  farm  in  its  correct  histori- 
cal perspective. 

Historical  authorities  are  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  far  more  likely— I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friends  in  this  House  to  mark  this  well— that 
we  would  be  American  citizens  today  if  the 
Americans  had  won  the  battle  of  Crysler's 
farm  than  if  they  had  triumphed  elsewhere. 

When  a  large  American  force,  under 
General  Wilkinson,  came  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  took  up  position  on  the  Crysler 
farm  just  east  of  Morrisburg  on  November 
10,  1813,  their  purpose  was  quite  evidently 
to  cut  off  the  lines  of  communication  and 
supply  between  Montreal  and  western 
Ontario,  and  win  control  of  this  line  of 
communication.  This  lifeline  was  the  very 
breath  of  life  in  Upper  Canada.  Along  it 
moved  all  the  supplies  required  to  keep 
Canadian  and  British  soldiers  in  the  field  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  province.  Had  it 
been  severed,  Upper  Canada  would  have 
been    doomed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  this  province 
who  does  not  know  the  name  and  fame  of 
General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  But  I  do  not  imagine 
one  in  a  thousand  could  tell  us  that  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel   Joseph    W.    Morrison    was    the 
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commander   of  the  victorious   Canadian   and 
British  forces  at  the  battle  of  Crysler's  farm. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Guillet,  the 
eminent  research  historian  of  the  Ontario 
archives,  both  Canadian  and  American  forces 
were  ready  for  battle  on  November  11,  1813. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  early  this  year,  Mr.  Guillet  said 
this: 

The  battle  was  long  in  doubt,  but  by 
effective  manoeuvres,  Morrison's  men 
defeated  and  disorganized  the  poorly  led 
Americans,  who  withdrew  by  road  and 
boats  to  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall.  For  his 
part  in  the  debacle,  General  Wilkinson— 
the  American  commander— was  eventually 
court-martialled    but    absolved. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  it 
is  interesting  to  look  at  some  of  the  historical 
commemorations  of  this  battle  in  some  places 
in  the  United  States.  We  will  find  that  the 
battle  of  Crysler's  farm  is  memoralized  as  an 
American  victory,  which  it  certainly  was  not. 

Mr.  Guillet  goes  on  to  say  that,  because 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  the  Americans 
abandoned  further  plans  to  attack  Montreal, 
and  he  adds  this  and  I  quote: 

Communications  with  western  Upper 
Canada  were  kept  open,  without  which  the 
province  could  not  have  held,  however 
bravely  British  and  Canadians  fought  in 
the  Niagara  or  Detroit  regions. 

Mr.   Guillet   goes  on  to   say: 

Several  reasons  have  tended  to  glamorize 
the  battles  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  permanently  important 
victory  at  Crysler's  farm.  The  number  of 
battles  and  the  increasing  casualties  around 
Niagara  formed  one.  It  is  always  a  part 
of  human  justice  to  accord  more  praise  to 
those  who  die  in  war  than  to  the  survivors. 

Another  reason  was  publicity,  for  United 
States  historians  have  little  to  say— and  that 
little  is  very  bitter— about  Crysler's  farm. 
The  British,  with  their  usual  reticence, 
made  little  fuss  over  their  victory. 

To  the  average  inhabitant  of  Upper 
Canada,  it  may  have  seemed  the  decisive 
victory  was  when  Brock  died  at  Queenston 
Heights,  but  the  day  was  really  saved  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison  at  Crysler's 
farm,  as  big  a  battle  with  far  more  at 
stake. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  R.  A.  Preston  of  the  history 
department  at  the  Royal  military  college  for 
information  about  the  scale  of  the  Crysler's 
farm    battle    as    compared    with    Queenston 


Heights.  Professor  Preston  says  there  were 
800  on  the  British  side  at  Crysler's  farm,  com- 
pared with  1,000  at  Queenston  Heights.  The 
Americans  fielded  2,500  men,  out  of  an 
army  of  5,000  at  Crysler's  farm,  compared 
with  1,600  men  out  of  a  similar  sized  army 
at  Queenston. 

Casualties  on  both  sides  were  considerably 
heavier  at  Crysler's  farm  than  at  Queenston 
Heights:  179  British  and  500  American,  com- 
pared with  112  British  and  300  American  at 
Queenston  Heights. 

Professor  Preston  is  emphatic  in  his  view 
that  Crysler's  farm  was  a  far  more  important 
battle  than  Queenston  Heights. 

In  discussing  this  battle,  it  is  certainly  not 
my  intention  to  glamorize  war.  My  pur- 
pose, as  I  said  at  the  outset,  is  to  try  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Crysler's  farm, 
which  I  think  has  been  overlooked  for  many 
years  by  the  people  of  our  own  province  and 
our  own  country. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  work  which 
the  commission  is  doing,  as  a  part  of  the 
Crysler  farm  development— just  one  part  of 
it— will  have  a  tendency  to  put  this  important 
part  of  our  history  in  its  proper  perspective. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  past  year  has  been  the  busiest  and 
the  most  productive  to  date  in  the  commis- 
sion's work.  The  forthcoming  year,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  estimates  which  are  before 
the  House,  will  be  approximately  the  same. 
After  this  year,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  work 
has  been  completed,  and  from  then  on  we 
will  be  doing  the  tidying  up. 

In  all  these  things,  there  is  always  work 
to  be  done.  There  are  always  things  to  be 
added  to,  further  facilities  provided  on  the 
basis  of  experience. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  in 
all  sincerity— and  this  is  a  word  which  is 
used  very  often  and  perhaps  somewhat  loosely 
at  times— the  work  which  the  commission  has 
been  undertaking,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  province  through  the  department,  is 
work  which  I  think  is  going  to  not  only  give 
great  credit,  but  pay  a  great  dividend  to 
the  people  of  this  province. 

In  the  final  word— and,  again,  a  true  one— 
the  commission,  which  is,  of  course,  an  agency 
of  the  government,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
co-operation  that  we  have  received  from 
other  agencies  in  the  departments  of  the 
government;  these  include  the  Niagara  parks 
commission,  who  have  given  us  the  benefit  of 
their  more  than  80  years  of  experience  in  the 
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type  of  work  which  we  have  been  undertak- 
ing; The  Department  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, which  is  our  own  department  and  to 
which  we  are  responsible;  The  Department  of 
Public  Works,  who  act  for  us  in  the  dealings 
and  the  acquisition  of  property;  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  in  their  work  in  connection 
with  highways  and  with  roadways  and  so  on; 
and  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
which  have  given  us  great  assistance  in  many 
fields. 

Also,  I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  did  not  speak  of  the  assistance  given 
by,  and  the  interest  shown  by,  the  hon. 
members  involved  in  the  commission's  area. 
The  hon.  member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Guin- 
don),  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  and,  of 
course,  my  predecessor,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  from  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr.  Cass), 
and,  also,  the  hon.  member  for  Frontenac- 
Addington  (Mr.  Simonett)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  part  in  this  debate  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  for  the  way  he 
has  received  me,  the  way  that  he  has  assisted 
me  whenever  I  went  to  him  pertaining  to  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion. Also,  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  his 
remarks   this   evening. 

Whenever  he  went  on  to  deal  especially 
with  the  shoreline  at  Ingleside— that  I  raised 
in  this  House  on  several  occasions— he  did 
say  that  there  was  an  alternative  suggestion 
made  to  the  municipal  council  there.  This 
suggestion  was  that  the  Hydro  were  prepared 
to  provide  a  swimming  pool  rather  than  to 
improve  the  shoreline. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  I  think  the  muni- 
cipal council  made  a  wise  decision  in  turning 
down  the  swimming  pool,  although  a  swim- 
ming pool  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  a  town  or 
a  village.  Nevertheless,  the  swimming  pool 
would  have  been  situated  in  a  spot  that  would 
not  have  contributed  anything  to  the  face 
value  of  Ingleside,  to  the  tourists  going  up 
and  down  the  highway. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  residents  of  those  new  towns— namely 
Long  Sault  and  Ingleside— came  from  villages 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  They  had 
been  residents  who  were  scattered  between 
the  different  villages.  They  had  had  some- 
thing there  that  maybe  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  did  not  have,  because 


most  of  them  did  have  a  very  beautiful  shore- 
line. They  gave  up  a  great  deal  of  that 
heritage,  and  they  made  certain  sacrifices. 

Sometimes  it  might  have  appeared  to  the 
different  departments  of  government  and 
Hydro,  themselves,  that  the  people  in  Sea- 
way Valley  were  asking  a  little  too  much  in 
the  way  of  compensation  and  in  their  rehabili- 
tation programme.  However,  I  think  that 
if  it  is  all  summed  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  Seaway  Valley  people  deserve  every- 
thing that  they  ask  for,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  got  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed,  this  evening,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  did  make  the  public 
announcement  tonight,  in  the  House,  that  the 
shoreline  of  Ingleside  was  going  to  be 
improved.  This  House,  I  am  sure,  is  pleased 
to  hear  this  announcement.  Not  only  the 
people  of  Ingleside,  but  I  think  all  of  Sea- 
way Valley,  will  be  pleased  with  the  decision 
that  has  been  made  at  this  time. 

I  might  refer  again  to  another  gentleman, 
and  that  is  to  the  hon.  member  who  has  just 
spoken,  who  is  a  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. He  has  kept  me  informed  as  well 
as  he  could  on  all  phases  of  this  particular 
development,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  most 
sincerely  for  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  a  member  of  the  area— regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  on  the  side  of  the 
government  or  not— should  know  what  is  going 
on  in  any  project  pertaining  to  his  own  com- 
munity. I  say  this  because,  naturally,  he 
is  the  representative  of  that  particular  area, 
and  the  people  themselves  keep  coming  to  the 
member  for  information. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  hon.  members 
be  kept  informed  on  what  the  different  gov- 
ernment departments  are  doing,  so  they  can 
relay  this  information  back  to  the  taxpayers 
and  residents  of  the  province. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  towns 
themselves,  the  churches,  the  shopping  centres 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  towns.  I  will  say 
at  this  particular  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  proud  of  them.  The  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  have  really 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  replace  churches  in 
the  area.  They  have  established  some  very 
fine  shopping  centres  and,  I  think,  in  the 
general  run  of  things  that  they  have  done 
a  pretty  good  job. 

Now,  I  do  not  think,  at  this  particular  time, 
I  should  go  into  the  complaints  that  still 
exist  in  Seaway  Valley  at  the  moment. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to 
bring    before   the    House    at   this    time,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  vice-chairman  of  our  devel- 
opment commission. 

There  has  been  a  feeling,  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
progress  made  in  establishing  the  St.  Law- 
rence parks  system.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  been  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  what 
is  taking  place,  and  I  realize  that  there  are 
difficulties  of  which  the  average  citizen  is  not 
aware.  I  think  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that 
some  of  those  points  should  be  brought  to 
attention,  especially  in  the  Legislature  at  this 
time,  and  that  they  be  put  on  record  so  the 
people  back  home  can  read  just  how  the 
developments  have  taken  place  and  what  is 
in  store  in  the  future  for  them.  I  was  very 
happy  tonight  when  the  vice-chairman,  the 
spokesman  for  the  commission  in  the  House, 
gave  quite  an  elaborate  resume  of  Seaway 
Valley  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  I  go  along  with  what  he  has  said,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Again  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  the  commission  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  so  far. 

I  have  attended  on  several  occasions  there. 
Mr.  Challies  has  shown  me  around.  He  has 
pointed  out  to  me  the  bird  sanctuaries,  the 
different  fish  preserves,  the  establishment  of 
fish  in  the  different  lakes,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  contribute  to  the  visitors'  enjoy- 
ment to  the  parks  system  being  established 
there.     That  is  all  to  the  good. 

But  in  looking  over  the  estimates  this 
evening,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of 
a  year  ago,  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  going 
to  make  the  progress  that  is  essential,  and 
that  is  necessary,  if  we  want  to  get  the 
parks  established   as   soon  as  possible. 

Whenever  I  say  that,  I  want  to  point  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  do  get  this  project  completed 
as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  vice-chairman,  in  speaking 
a  while  ago,  said  that  last  year  there  were 
over  4  million  visitors  to  the  park  area  in 
that  district. 

Now,  that  is  all  very  good  and  that  is 
something  we  want  to  encourage  and  expand. 
So  it  is  very  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
whenever  we  have  those  visitors  come  there, 
we  have  everything  possible  to  show  them 
in  the  way  of  interest,  so  they  will  be  encour- 
aged to  come  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  May  I  say  a  word  to  my 
hon.  friend? 


Mr.  Manley:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
wants  to  wait  until  I  finish,  I  will  be  expect- 
ing him  to  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Perhaps  I  could  help  the 
hon.  member.  I  always  want  to  help  him, 
he  knows. 

Mr.  Manley:  However,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  it  is  important,  as  I  said  before,  that 
we  should  attract  many  more  people,  and 
have  something  for  them  to  see  and  some- 
thing to  bring  them  back. 

Now,  in  talking  about  the  people  who  are 
situated  in  those  towns,  we  realize  that  they 
do  have  certain  difficulties;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  bring  as  many  other  visitors  into 
those  new  shopping  centres  as  is  possible. 

On  a  former  occasion  in  the  House,  I  did 
try  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  how  important 
it  would  be  if  plaques  were  erected  at  those 
new  sites,  pointing  out  their  historical  value 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  erected  to 
replace  those  other  villages  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  seaway  operation.  I  think 
that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  something 
I  think  that  should  be  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  something  that  should  be  done 
for  the  people  in  that  particular  area. 

Now,  I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  a  very  promising  future  for 
that  area.  Not  only  is  there  the  tourist  industry, 
but  I  do  think  that  we  will,  in  time,  have 
industry  come  in  there.  We  are  going  all- 
out  in  that  area  to  advertise  the  community, 
we  are  doing  our  very  best  to  acquire  prop- 
erties. 

The  Cornwall  industrial  development  com- 
mission was  set  up.  They  bought  out  the 
entire  Canadian  Cotton  plant  in  the  area  to 
provide  industry  with  rental  space,  or  if 
industry  wants  to,  it  can  buy  some  of  those 
buildings.  This  step  shows  that  the  people 
in  the  area  do  have  the  community's  develop- 
ment at  heart  when  they  are  prepared  to 
form  a  company  of  that  kind,  invest  their 
own  money,  and  carry  that  project  along  in 
order  to  induce  industry  to  come  there. 

And  I  would  say  tonight  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Planning  and  Development,  that  he 
and  his  department  would  be  doing  a  very 
great  service  to  the  area  if  they  could  swing 
some  industry  our  way. 

Now,  getting  back  again  to  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  make  just 
reference  to  a  few  of  the  items. 

I  notice  that  in  item  No.  2,  of  vote  1406, 
we  have  the  maintenance  this  year  cut  down 
by   $300,000.      In  item   No.   3,   construction 
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this  year  amounts  to  $1,993  million,  where 
in  last  year's  estimate  it  was  $1,995  million. 
Now,  under  development  and  construction 
this  year  it  is  $1,083  million,  and  last  year 
it  was  $1.87  million,  and  then  when  we  go 
down  to  item  No.  4,  that  does  not  bother 
me  so  much,  it  is  land  acquisition.  Where 
last  year  it  was  $100,000,  this  year  it  is 
$28,500.  I  suppose  that  the  difference  there 
is  explained  possibly  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  acquired  about  all  the  land  that  is 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  the  cut  is  there. 

But,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the  other  figures, 
especially  development  construction,  the  drop 
there  is  about  $810,000  or  so,  and  it  is  quite 
a  large  cut,  indeed. 

Now,  the  complaint,  as  I  have  said,  and  I 
have  heard  it  quite  frequently— it  has  been  in 
the  papers,  it  has  been  published,  and  it  is 
by  word  of  mouth  on  many  occasions— is  that 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  progress  made 
in  the  development  of  the  parks. 

Now,  I  know  that  it  does  take  a  lot  of 
planning,  as  I  have  said  before.  But  I  think 
this  is  something  that  should  be  answered  in 
the  Legislature  tonight,  so  it  can  become 
public  information. 

The  other  night,  when  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment were  up  before,  we  did  hear  a  lot  of 
complaint  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  I 
thought  that  this  government  was  just  about 
ready  to  be  pushed  over  the  cliff. 

I  have  a  letter  in  front  of  me  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  writer  of  that  letter  were  here 
that  night,  his  particular  push  would  certainly 
put  the  government  over  the  cliff. 

I  am  not  associating  myself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  letter  whatever.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  the  writer,  but  I  am  going  to  simply 
read  the  letter  to  the  Legislature  this  evening 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  cast  certain 
reflections  on  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. The  various  hon.  Ministers  con- 
cerned are  here  this  evening,  and  I  think  that 
they  should  be  in  the  position  to  defend 
themselves  in  regard  to  this  letter.  I  would 
like  to  read  it  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  do  not 
think  he  can  read  an  unsigned  letter. 

Mr.  Manley:  It  is  signed,  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who 
signed  it,  but  it  is  signed. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  the  House  at  this 
particular  time,  and  I  might  say  that  this 
letter  was  published.  I  saw  it  first  in  the 
Glengarry    News.     It    was    in    the    Cornwall 


Standard-Freeholder,  and,  I  believe,  in  one 
of  the  Toronto  papers,  and  headed  "Blunder- 
ing." It  is  from  Lancaster,  Ontario,  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Glengarry  News.  I 
quote: 

Sir, 

Judging  by  the  stupidity  and  the  extrav- 
agance one  sees  in  this  small  corner  of 
Ontario,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Frost  govern- 
ment is  looking  to  Ottawa  for  $100  million, 
or  we  will  have  to  increase  taxation  to 
cover  their  bills. 

If  this  same  blundering  and  waste  goes 
on  all  over  Ontario,  if  some  of  the  old 
political  pensioners  were  replaced  by 
younger  and  competent  Ministers,  perhaps 
a  lot  of  this  blundering  would  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  wise  to 
replace  the  present  encumbrance  with  a 
new  government  altogether. 

Interesting  things  have  happened  in  the 
immediate  district. 

The  government  bought  and  made  the 
new  Glengarry  provincial  park.  They 
surveyed  it  and  laid  down  a  roadway.  The 
next  year  they  dug  up  part  of  this  road, 
at  what  must  have  been  a  considerable 
cost,  and  built  it  in  a  new  spot.  They 
also  put  down  an  expensive  fence  along  the 
south  side  of  this  road  before  the  road 
was  finished,  and  had  to  rebuild  part  of 
it  when  it  was  nearly  buried  by  the  com- 
pleted road. 

I  believe  there  was  a  complaint  in  the 
paper  by  a  group  of  Cornwall  people  that 
Mr.  Challies  was  not  using  all  his  allotment 
money  every  year  on  the  park,  and  thus 
was  not  getting  on  as  fast  as  possible  with 
the  work  of  completing  them.  If  there 
were  as  many  mistakes  on  the  other  St. 
Lawrence  parks  as  were  made  at  Glengarry, 
it  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Challies  has  to  keep 
money  back  to  cover  them. 

There  was  an  excellent  well  on  the  Glen- 
garry park  property,  which  only  needed 
cleaning  and  protection  to  make  it  pre- 
sentable to  the  public.  But  it  was  sealed 
up,  while  most  of  the  summer  was  spent 
building  a  new  well. 

In  the  meantime,  the  local  residents 
were  pestered  by  people  using  the  park 
wanting  water,  their  wells  being  no  better 
than  the  one  Challies  had  had  sealed  up. 

Last  summer,  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  built  a  tourist  bureau,  which 
must  have  cost  close  to  $100,000,  directly 
across  highway  No.  2  from  the  Glengarry 
park  entrance.  It  is  an  attractive  building, 
and  even  before  completion  a  good  many 
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tourists  were   stopping  for  information  at 
the  temporary  tent. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Fred  Cass  decided 
to  send  the  new  highway,  No.  401,  down 
this  way,  paralleling  old  highway  No.  2, 
and  cutting  in  between  the  tourist  bureau 
and  the  park.  At  first  this  was  to  be  a 
4-lane  semi-access  highway,  but  now, 
according  to  his  latest  letter,  it  is  to  be  a 
4-lane  closed  highway  with  an  accommoda- 
tion road  on  each  side. 

One  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
planning  surveyors  came  in  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation about  the  various  properties  along 
the  newly  planned  highway  No.  401.  He 
produced  a  most  interesting  map  given  to 
him  by  the  department.  He  asked  me 
about  various  properties.  Some  of  the 
names  marked  on  this  map  were  those  of 
people  who  have  been  dead  for  25  years, 
and  other  names  on  the  map  had  lately 
purchased  their  property. 

When  I  asked  this  departmental  surveyor 
how  the  tourists  were  to  get  off  highway 
No.  401  for  the  tourist  bureau  for  infor- 
mation, he  replied  that  tourists  do  not 
travel  on  the  thruways  but  on  the  byways. 

How  stupid  can  a  department  man  get— 
or  if  he  is  correct,  why  build  an  8-lane 
highway  when  it  is  only  during  the  tourist 
season  that  the  road  is  crowded? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
hon.  Fred  Cass  solves  the  problem  of 
getting  tourists  to  the  information  bureau 
and  Glengarry  park  without  miles  of 
detouring. 

No  wonder  the  highways  cost  money, 
when  they  complete  a  100-foot  long  culvert 
over  a  creek  and  then,  less  than  a  month 
later,  dig  a  large  canal  across  the  new 
roadway  so  that  the  country  will  not  be 
flooded  when  the  creeks  begin  to  fill  up. 
And  they  have  already  taken  over  a  year 
building  a  bridge  over  a  small  river. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  if  this  goes  on 
all  over  the  province,  it  is  no  wonder  our 
roads  are  both  expensive  and  slow  in  the 
building.  It  shows  how  little  the  various 
hon.  Ministers  of  the  Frost  government 
work  together  when  they  put  a  tourist 
bureau  on  one  side  of  a  park  and  a  closed 
road  between   them. 

Last  autumn,  Mr.  Challies  had  his  men 
busy  planting  trees  on  the  park  prop- 
erty that  has  been  staked  out  to  the  new 
highway.     Costly   work   for   nothing. 

We  have  written  to  Mr.  Challies  twice  on 
matters  relative  to  the  park,  registering  the 
last  letter.    One  letter  was  a  complaint  of 


indecent  behaviour  of  a  couple  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  within  100  feet  of  the 
park  drive,  but  he  has  not  had  the  good 
manners  to  acknowledge  or  reply  to  these 
letters. 

It  appears  as  if  the  Frost  government  and 
its  commission  chairman  have  been  so  long 
in  power  they  feel  they  can  totally  ignore 
the  public. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed) 

Philip  Ross-Ross. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  not  asso- 
ciating myself  with  him.  But  I  think  that  the 
points  he  raised  do  call  for  an  explanation, 
maybe  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  hon.  Min- 
isters. I  say  this  because,  in  reading  the 
letter,  I  remember  hearing  the  same  rumours 
myself.  I  think  that,  in  all  due  fairness  to 
the  government  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  House,  the  letter  should  be  read  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comment  on  that  letter.  I 
know  the  interest  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont,  because  this  particular  letter 
appeared  in  the  Glengarry  News  and  the 
Cornwall  Standard-Freeholder  and  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Perhaps  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  perhaps 
I  might  deal  with  some  of  the  things  that 
were  mentioned  in  it  in  the  order  as  far  as 
I  can  set  them  out,  that  they  were  brought 
up. 

I  might  say  about  the  roadway  to  which 
Mr.  Ross-Ross  refers,  going  back  to  1958, 
when  the  commission  purchased  this  property, 
it  was  a  farm  property,  and  there  was  a  great 
demand  in  the  area  for  the  use  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  commission  opened  the  prop- 
erty and  the  first  roadway  which  was  used 
was  the  old  farm  lane. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  because  of  the  traffic 
and  the  great  use  that  was  made  of  it,  gravel 
was  placed  on  it,  prior  to  the  final  plan  for 
the  part  being  completed.  Further  improve- 
ments to  the  road  were  made  in  1959  and  the 
final  plan  adopted. 

As  a  result,  approximately  180  feet  of  this 
farm  lane  was  changed  to  conform  with  the 
final  plan  and  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$250.  The  road  was  changed,  and  I  suppose 
of  this  $250  perhaps  $50  worth  of  gravel 
was  moved  and  reused. 

As  far  as  the  so-called  excellent  well  was 
concerned,  the  well  was  on  the  property 
when  it  was  purchased.    The  first  thing  that 
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was  done  by  the  commission  was  to  have  the 
well  tested  by  the  Stormont,  Dundas  and 
Glengarry  health  unit.  The  health  unit 
reported  that  the  water— I  have  copies  of 
the  reports  here— was  contaminated  and 
should  be  disinfected.  This  was  done,  and  it 
was  found  that  this  was  not  effective. 

The  health  unit  recommended  that  a 
cement  cap  be  put  on  the  well  and  this  was 
done,  the  well  pumped  out  and  redisinfected 
and  tested  again.  However,  the  health  unit 
informed  us  that  the  water  was  not  fit  for 
human  consumption  so  a  new  well  was 
drilled. 

In  the  matter  of  trees:  in  1959,  some  510 
4-year-old  nursery  stock— something  up  to, 
depending  on  the  species  perhaps,  2  feet  in 
height— was  planted.  It  is  true  that  20  of 
these  trees  were  planted  in  the  wrong  places 
through  an  error.  These  trees  were  dug 
up  and  replanted  at  a  cost  of,  as  closely  as 
we  can  estimate,   about  $3. 

Now,  Mr.  Ross-Ross  refers  to  an  expensive 
fence  along  the  south  side  of  the  park  road 
which  has  been  rebuilt.  This  statement  is 
completely  wrong,  as  the  guide  rails  were  not 
installed  until  after  the  minor  road  relocation, 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  had  been 
completed  in  1959. 

One  other  matter  Mr.  Ross-Ross  mentioned 
in  his  letter  is  that  he  feels  there  was  some 
confusion  and  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  commission,  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  and  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  regard  to  highway  No.  401,  the 
entrance  to  park  and  tourist  information 
booth. 

While  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  I  can 
assure  the  House  there  has  been  the  most 
complete  co-operation  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  two  departments  that  the— 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  too. 

Mr.  Auld:  Well,  the  commission  and  the 
two  departments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Auld:  Exactly.  Oh,  and  The  Depart- 
ment  of  Public  Works,   exactly. 

That,  the  location  of  the  information 
bureau  is  just  where  the  commission  asked 
it  to  be,  and  we  are  extremely  grateful  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
and  the  hon.   Minister  of  Public  Works  for 


placing  it  there.    That  access  to  the  informa- 
tion booth— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Mr.  Ross-Ross  com- 
plimented me,  too. 

Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  Minister  is  quite  right. 
The  Department  of  Highways  have  made 
provision  for  access  to  the  information  booth 
by  the  travelling  public,  and  there  will,  of 
course,  be  access  to  the  park  for  the  travelling 
public,  not  from  highway  No.  401  which 
neither  the  commission  nor  The  Department 
of  Highways  would  want— but  from  the  serv- 
ice road  joining  it,  which  is  what  we  do  want. 

I  seem  to  have  lost  the  editorial— at  least 
the  letter— that  I  had  here,  there  may  be 
some  other  point  I  should  deal  with.  But 
I  might  just  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  interesting  things  about  it  is  that 
the  commission  purchased  the  Glengarry 
park  property  in  1958.  It  has  approximately 
629  feet  of  shoreline,  22  acres.  It  had  in 
addition  to  the  park  property  the  Ross- 
BofHn  house  on  it,  which  is  a  house  of  con- 
siderable historic  value,  which  the  commission 
subsequently  moved  to  Upper  Canada  village 
to  incorporate  in  the  village. 

Mr.  Ross-Ross  was  quite  anxious  that  the 
commission  should  purchase  his  property,  just 
a  couple  of  farms  away  next  door  which  had, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  officials, 
considerably  less  desirable  lake  frontage, 
which  is  somewhat  less  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  use— about  700  feet.  The  commission 
purchased  the  Ross-Boffin  lot  and  property  for 
$25,000.  Mr.  Ross-Ross  wanted  $60,000  for 
his. 

Whether  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
which  I  think  was  sound,  has  had  some  influ- 
ence on  Mr.  Ross-Ross  and  his  letter-writing 
facilities,  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  will  just 
mention  that  to  the  House  in  passing. 

Votes  1406  to  1408,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1409: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  were  lulled  into  a  little 
carelessness,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  did  want  to 
just  say  a  word  on  the  trade  and  industry 
branch. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
last  night  in  telling  us  about  the  great 
industrial  expansion  in  this  province,  and 
particularly  in  his  area.   I  hope  that  continues. 

But  I  read  with  some  interest  the  leaflet 
put  out  by  the  trade  industry  branch  called 
Fabrication  Gaps  in  Canadian  Industry,  and 
I  do  feel  it  points  out  some  very  interesting 
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things  and  figures  to  which  we  should  pay 
particular  attention.  In  a  leaflet  attached 
to  the  cover  in  the  second  paragraph  it  says 
this: 

In  1959,  Canada  imported  an  estimated 
$5.7  billion  worth  of  goods  and  materials, 
of  which  78  per  cent,   were  in  the  form 
of  fully  manufactured  products.   This  large 
percentage,  over  three-quarters  of  total  im- 
ports,   indicates    certain    fabricating    gaps 
existing  in  the  Canadian  and  Ontario  manu- 
facturing industry— 
And,  to  check  the  figures,  it  does  point  out 
a  very  serious  gap  in  our  Canadian  secondary 
industry. 

I  did  not  think  myself  that  it  was  as  serious 
as  it  appears.  I  went  down  the  list  and  in  the 
fibres  and  textiles  and  textile  products,  we  find 
that,  in  1954,  the  imports  were  $333.3  million 
and  70  per  cent,  of  these  were  fully  manu- 
factured, and  in  1958  there  were  $387.3 
million  and  it  increased  to  78  per  cent,  fully 
manufactured;  we  go  on  down  to  the  wood 
and  wood  products  and  we  find  in  1958, 
$235.6  million,  76  per  cent,  were  fully  manu- 
factured. It  is  a  slight  decrease  from  1954 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  then  it  gets  worse  in  the 
iron  and  iron  products.  In  1958,  the  imports 
were  $850.1  million,  98  per  cent,  fully 
manufactured.  In  the  non-ferrous  metals  and 
products  in  1958,  of  $432.2  million,  there 
were  84  per  cent,  of  the  exports  in  that  line 
fully  manufactured.  In  the  chemicals  and 
alloy  products,  in  1958,  $290.4  million,  and 
100  per  cent,  fully  manufactured;  in  the 
miscellaneous  commodities  100  per  cent,  fully 
manufactured  for  a  total  of  $530.2  million, 
and  the  total  of  all  imports  in  1958  of  $5,192.3 
million,  or  78  per  cent,  fully  manufactured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  take  a  serious  look  at  this, 
and  to  use  all  the  influence  he  has  with  the 
private  industry  and  private  interests  of 
this  province  in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to 
get  into  the  secondary  manufacturing  field. 

Certainly,  we  are  consuming  these  products, 
and  we  have  got  the  resources  here.  We 
have  the  lands  and  the  facilities,  and  a  lot 
more  effort,  I  feel,  should  be  put  into  this 
field.  I  think  this  is  a  serious  thing  in  this 
province  when  we  have  over  200,000  unem- 
ployed, with  seasonal  gaps,  and  we  have  this 
sort  of  thing  existing.  I  think  a  very  serious 
look  should  be  taken  at  this  situation. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  trade 
and  industry  branch,  I  wanted  to  extend 
through  the  hon.  Minister  a  compliment  to 
Dr.   Speakman  and  Dr.   Misener   about  the 


tremendous  research  work  and  help  they  have 
given  us  in  their  technical  skills  in  the  pro- 
duction of  our  iron  in  our  area.  I  know  my 
people  would  like  me  to  express  that  thanks 
to  them.  I  think  this  is  a  facet  of  this  depart- 
ment that  not  enough  people  use,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  who  just 
spoke,  if  they  would  make  more  use  of  this 
Ontario  research  foundation,  they  might  get 
a  lot  of  answers  to  some  of  the  things  that 
are  puzzling  us  now.  It  is  a  great  help  in 
the  development  of  the  great  iron  resources 
of  our  northwestern  Ontario,  and  they  are 
of  great  assistance  and  I  wish  to  thank  them 
publicly. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  In  his  remarks  yesterday, 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  were  147  new  industries  that  established 
themselves  in  Ontario  last  year.  Could  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  me  whether  all  of  these 
industries  originated  from  the  United  States, 
or   whether   they   came   from   abroad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Both.  The  United  King- 
dom, Europe  and  the  United  States,  sir.  If 
the  hon.  member  would  like  a  detailed  break- 
down, I  will  give  him  the  information. 

Mr.  Belanger:  And  then  did  they  establish 
around  the  Toronto  area  or  throughout  the 
whole  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Throughout  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  province,  sir,  and  if 
the  hon.  member  would  like  the  details,  I 
will  get  them  for  him. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask,  sir, 
what  votes  have  been  passed  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  have  not  called  vote 
1409.  We  had  no  chance  to  discuss  it.  I 
certainly  wanted  to  raise  some  matters  on 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  called  them  all,  they 
carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  a  man  has  to  be  quick 
on  his  feet,  because  you  had  certainly  no 
more  than  called  vote  1409  when  suddenly 
we  reverted  to  vote  1407. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  has  a  ques- 
tion, perhaps  the  Minister  could  answer 
it  for  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  on  vote  1409,  where  there 
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is  an  appropriation  of  $6.5  million  for  capital 
purposes  relating  to  housing.  I  had  to  look 
rather  quickly  at  the  report  of  the  housing 
branch,  which  we  got  just  this  evening 
although  most  of  the  estimates  were  dealt 
with  yesterday. 

I  would  judge  from  a  quick  survey  of  it 
that  the  department  has  actually  never  spent 
as  much  as  has  been  appropriated  for  capital 
purposes  for  housing,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  prospects  there 
are  that  this  quite  modest  amount  will  be 
spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  this, 
that  we  have  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  demands  are  going  to  be  made  by  the 
municipalities— that  is,  for  housing  projects 
within  their  boundaries.  We  can  only,  as 
I  say,  make  an  estimate,  sir,  we  do  not  know 
who  is  going  to  make  the  applications.  If 
that  is  not  enough,  we  will  have  to  get  some 
more.  If  there  are  no  applications,  then  it 
is  an  overestimate. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion last  night  on  this,  but  either  the  hon. 
Minister  misunderstood  my  question,  or  I 
misunderstood  his  answer,  I  am  not  sure 
which. 

I  asked  how  much,  in  the  way  of  rental 
housing  units,  were  completed  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  completed,  and  he  gave  me 
a  figure  of  4,753. 

I  take  it,  from  looking  at  this  report,  that 
this  is  not  the  number  that  came  into  use 
during  that  fiscal  year,  but  the  total  number 
coming  into  use  from  the  beginning  of  time 
as  far  as  this  department  is  concerned.  The 
net  increase  last  year  actually  was  519.  Is 
that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  think  that  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  said  last  night,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  this  department  is  toying  with 


this  problem,  which  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  Ontario  today.  With  a  total  accumu- 
lation over  a  good  many  years  of  less  than 
5,000  units  and  an  accumulation  of  519  last 
year,  I  am  surprised  that  the  hon.  Minister 
even  has  the  face  to  come  here  and  report  it. 
I  notice  that  in  Housing  News  Letter  of 
February  1960,  the  department  recommends 
that  the  prayer  of  a  public  housing  official 
ought  to  be  "O  God,  give  me  patience."  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  might 
be  the  prayer  of  anybody  interested  in  hous- 
ing, but  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  thinks 
that  God,  in  His  wisdom,  would  consider  it 
appropriate  to  grant  the  degree  of  patience 
required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  told  us  what  the  order  of 
business  will  be  tomorrow.  Would  he  mind 
repeating  it? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Well, 
sir,  there  are  certain  bills  in  committee  stage 
on  the  order  paper,  and  there  is  the  resolu- 
tion in  relation  to  the  drug  inquiry.  Follow- 
ing that,  there  will  be  the  budget  debate 
until  5  o'clock,  which  will  be  followed,  at 
5  o'clock,  by  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

I    move    the    adjournment    of   the    House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.45  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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11  o'clock  a.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  labour, 
presents  the  committee's  fifth  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  on  labour  has  held  3  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
facts  surrounding  the  making  and  continuation 
of  a  contract  between  Business  and  Economic 
Services  Limited  and  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board,  and  begs  to  present  its  report. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  contained  in 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  on 
Monday,  March  28,  1960,  as  follows: 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Frost,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Allan, 

"That  the  standing  committee  on  labour 
inquire  into  and  report  to  the  House  on  the 
facts  surrounding  the  making  and  continuance 
of  a  contract  between  Business  and  Economic 
Services  Limited  and  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board." 

During  the  course  of  its  inquiry  your 
committee  heard  evidence  from  members  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  construction  safety  association 
and  others  who  were  able  to  testify  from 
personal  knowledge  as  to  facts  related  to  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Evidence  adduced  before  your  committee 
discloses,  and  your  committee  finds  as  facts, 
that  the  workmen's  compensation  board  first 
employed  Business  and  Economic  Services 
Limited  in  1954  to  assist  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, training  and  expansion  of  the  board's 
staff.  This  company  was  almost  wholly  owned 
and  operated  by  the  late  H.  J.  Daly,  who 
was  described  as  the  mainspring  and  key 
figure  of  the  organization. 

The  company  and  Mr.  Daly  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  board  in  the  latter  part 
of  1953  through  the  medium  of  the  construc- 
tion   safety    association,    an    association    of 


employers  formed  under  section  115  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  maintained 
by  funds  granted  by  the  board  from  money 
raised  by  the  board  on  assessment  of  em- 
ployers engaged  in  the  construction  industry. 
The  association  had  had  staff  and  organiza- 
tional problems. 

Advice  was  sought  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Bingham, 
the  head  of  an  advertising  and  counselling 
service  in  Toronto,  who  recommended  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Services  Limited  which 
was  subsequently  retained  and  which  pro- 
vided highly  satisfactory  service.  As  a  result, 
the  company  was  engaged  in  1954  by  the 
board  to  perform  a  similar  service. 

A  contract  was  made  for  one  year  under 
which  Mr.  Daly  was  required  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  board's  problems.  If 
the  first  year  of  the  contract  proved  satis- 
factory there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  it  would  be  renewed  on  a  yearly  basis 
until  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
personnel  employed  by  the  board  was  raised 
to  a  satisfactory  level  and  the  board  was  able 
to  engage  a  permanent  employee  to  carry  on. 

The  contract  was  in  fact  renewed  from 
year  to  year  at  an  overall  cost  to  the  board 
of  annual  amounts  between  $16,000  and 
$27,500  which  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
services  provided  during  the  particular  year. 

A  problem  arose  when  Mr.  Daly  died  in 
February  of  1956,  because  the  project  for 
which  his  firm  had  been  retained  was  not  yet 
completed.  As  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  company  and  personally  attended  to  the 
requirements  of  the  board  there  was  real 
concern  whether  the  company  could  continue 
to  meet  such  requirements.  The  company 
asked  that  its  then  general  manager,  Mr. 
Martin  Petrie,  be  permitted  to  be  assigned 
to  the  task  and  given  a  trial.  This  was  done 
and  the  board  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

At  all  times  the  board  was  completely 
content  that  it  was  getting  full  value  for  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  company. 

In  1959  the  board  decided  that  it  would 
renew  its  contract  with  Business  and  Economic 
Services  Limited  for  a  final  year.  It  had 
found  a  man  to  take  over  its  industrial  rela- 
tions and  personnel  work,  but  it  felt  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  let  the  company  finish 
off  its  programme  for  the  board  before  the 
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new  man  would  become  fully  responsible  in 
this  field.  It  also  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  board. 

Interjected  into  the  routine  of  this  trans- 
action was  a  unique  circumstance.  The 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Eugene  Sparrow, 
having  come  into  constant  contact  with  Mr. 
Daly  during  the  time  when  he  was  working 
on  the  board  premises  developed  a  great 
respect  for  his  ability  and  in  due  course 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly 
became  friends. 

Mrs.  Sparrow's  death  occurred  in  May  of 
1956,  only  a  few  months  following  the  death 
of  Mr.  Daly,  and  in  May  of  1957,  Mr.  Sparrow 
and  Mrs.  Daly,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
inherited  her  late  husband's  shares,  which 
represented  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
company,  were  married.  The  potential 
difficulties  were  recognized.  Mrs.  Sparrow 
consulted  her  lawyer  who  advised  her  that 
she  should  not  actively  participate  in  the 
company's  business  during  the  existence  of 
the  contract  with  the  board  but  might  take 
without  criticism  any  dividends  that  might 
accrue  to  her  as  a  stockholder.  There  were 
no  such  dividends. 

Mr.  Sparrow  discussed  all  aspects  of  the 
matter  fully  with  the  members  of  the  board. 
It  was  decided  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  board  to  continue  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  company  because  the  work  it 
was  performing  was  both  satisfactory  and 
essential. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before 
your  committee  it  was  suggested  that  some 
stigma  was  attached  to  the  late  Mr.  Daly  and 
the  company  because  of  his  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  a  certain  fund 
for  Britain  during  the  years  1948  to  1950. 

While  the  terms  of  reference  of  your  com- 
mittee did  not  include  an  inquiry  into  this 
subject,  the  chairman  requested  that  the 
report  of  the  public  trustee,  who  had  investi- 
gated the  matter  in  1951  under  The  Charities 
Accounting  Act,  be  made  available  to  the 
committee.  This  was  done,  and  a  perusal 
of  the  report  indicated  that  the  public  trustee 
did  not  make  a  finding  of  impropriety  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Daly  or  the  company. 

Your  committee,  after  a  careful  review  of 
all  the  evidence  presented  to  it,  has  concluded 
and  now  reports  that  Mr.  Sparrow  and  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  acted  in  good 
faith  and  properly  in  their  dealings  with 
Business  and  Economic  Services  Limited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  that  report  is  adopted,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

I  have  no  particular  objections  to  any  of  the 
factual  information  which  is  outlined  in  the 
report. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  this  House 
has  been  presented  with  a  report  made  after 
an  incomplete  investigation.  One  wonders 
how  long,  and  often,  this  is  going  to  go  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board  doing 
business  with  the  firm  of  business  and 
Economic  Services  Limited  was  referred  to 
the  labour  committee  only  because  of  the 
widespread  concern  among  the  public,  and 
in  this  Legislature,  created  by  an  article  by 
Pierre  Berton.  I  submit  that  this  concern  was 
provoked  by  two  factors— first,  the  fact  that 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  continued 
to  do  business  with  a  firm  in  which  the  wife 
of  the  board  chairman  held  a  controlling 
interest;  and  second,  that  the  board  should  be 
doing  business  under  any  circumstances  with 
a  firm  of  such  doubtful  integrity,  in  light  of 
its  role  in  the  united  emergency  fund  for 
Britain. 

On  both  of  these  accounts,  this  report  is 
completely  inadequate,  for  reasons  which  I 
would  like  to  outline  briefly. 

On  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  doing  business 
with  a  firm  in  which  the  chairman's  wife  has 
a  controlling  interest,  the  committee  report 
in  effect  declares  that  there  was  no  impro- 
priety involved.  In  reporting  this,  I  submit 
the  committee  has  refused  once  again  to  face 
up  to  an  important  phase  of  this  difficult 
question  of  conflicting  interests. 

Chairman  Sparrow  states  that  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  received  a  single  dollar  from 
Business  and  Economic  Services  Limited.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  dispute  this  statement; 
but  that  does  not  wholly  refute  the  contention 
that  the  basic  principle  has  been  violated. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cite 
once  again  in  this  House,  a  case  which  I  think 
is  analogous.  And  I  cite  it  because  there  are 
new  hon.  members  in  this  House  who  have 
not  heard  earlier  references  to  it. 

When  George  Drew,  as  national  leader  of 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party,  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  issue  of  former 
Revenue  Minister  J.  J.  McCann  holding 
directorships  in  companies  whose  financial 
operations  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
department,  Mr.  Drew  frankly  stated  he  was 
not  suggesting  that  Dr.  McCann  had  benefited 
financially  from  these  directorships  as  a  result 
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of  his  official  position.  But  Mr.  Drew  went 
on  to  say  this,  as  reported  in  the  federal 
Hansard  for   1955,   at  page   6443   et  seq. 

And  if  I  may  just  make  this  comment,  I 
have  taken  it  without  any  alteration  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  referring  here  to  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  but  I  submit  that  the  basic 
principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  or  whether  it  is  the 
chairman  of  any  public  agency  such  as  the 
workmen's   compensation   board. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  what  Mr.  Drew 
said: 

The  simple  but  important  principle  which 
is  now  before  every  hon.  member  in  this 
House  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  respect  the  clearly  established  rule, 
although  it  may  not  be  a  formal  rule  of 
the  House  or  a  statutory  rule,  that  there 
must  be  no  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  private  interests  and  the  public  duties 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown;  and,  moreover, 
that  there  must  be  no  possibility  of  any 
appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  between 
those  private  interests  and  public  responsi- 
bilities. .  .  . 

It  is  not  something  that  any  of  us  likes 
to  raise  here  when  any  individual  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  no  desire  to  deal  with 
an  individual  as  an  individual.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Minister 
of  National  Revenue  within  a  Canadian 
government,  under  long-established  and 
extremely  important  principles.  Anything 
that  is  said,  or  anything  that  has  been  said, 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  Min- 
ister of  any  department.  This  is  no  border- 
line case.  This  is  no  twilight  zone  of 
uncertainty.  There  is  no  doubt  here.  .  .  . 
I  do  say  that  the  rules  of  obligation 
and  the  rules  of  prudence  have  been  taking 
clearer  and  clearer  form  and  that  now  is 
the  time  .  .  .  that  we  should  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  want  those  principles 
and  those  traditions  observed.  .  .   . 

Let  no  one  suggest  .  .  .  that  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  any  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  conflict  of  interest.  Let 
no  one  suggest  that  no  evidence  has  been 
offered  that  any  pecuniary  advantage  has 
accrued  to  the  Minister.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting that.  We  say  that  the  rules  of 
conduct  are  clear.  There  must  not  only  be 
an  absence  of  conflict  of  interest,  but  there 
must  be  no  appearance  to  the  public  that 
there  could  be  any  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  that  completely 
as  coming  from  a  former  national  leader  of 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party. 


And  I  submit  further  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  situation  which  the  committee  was 
investigating  was  a  parallel  one.  Nobody 
suggests  that  Mr.  Sparrow,  or  his  wife, 
benefited  financially  from  this  firm  with 
which  the  board  was  doing  business.  That 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  there  must 
not  even  be  the  appearance  of  conflict.  No 
one  can  deny  that  at  least  the  appearance 
of  conflict  existed.  The  facts  are  clear  and 
acknowledged  by  those  involved. 

Now,  when  is  this  House  going  to  face  up 
to  this  question?  As  I  have  stated  many  times 
before  in  this  session,  when  is  this  House— 
and  more  particularly  this  government— going 
to  proclaim  the  validity  of  this  principle  in 
all  of  its  ramifications;  assert  that  it  must  be 
lived  up  to,  cease  to  wink  at  its  violation,  and 
finally,  cease  what  has  been  done  once  again 
by  this  committee  report— endorsing  its  viola- 
tion with  a  whitewash  report  after  an  incom- 
plete investigation? 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  major  point  which 
the  labour  committee  should  have  investi- 
gated, and  on  which  it  did  virtually  nothing: 
the  question  of  the  doubtful  integrity  of  the 
firm  of  Business  and  Economic  Services 
Limited,  as  a  result  of  its  record  in  connection 
with  the  united  emergency  fund  for  Britain, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  whether  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  should  have 
been  doing  business  with  the  firm  under  any 
circumstances. 

When  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowman,  who  was  acting 
as  counsel  for  the  committee,  summarized  the 
Berton  article,  he  quite  rightly  listed  the 
question  of  the  doubtful  integrity  of  the  so- 
called  Daly  firm  as  one  of  the  issues  raised. 
If  the  government  was  not  willing  to  permit 
a  full  investigation  of  this  phase  of  the  Berton 
article,  then  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  should  never  have  moved  in  the  first 
place  to  have  it  investigated  by  the  com- 
mittee. Either  we  should  have  full  investi- 
gations—or none  at  all. 

However,  it  became  clear  that  the  powers- 
that-be,  whose  views  were  being  advanced 
within  the  committee,  chiefly  by  3  cabinet 
Ministers— the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope)— had  predeter- 
mined that  the  Daly  firm's  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  united  emergency  fund  for 
Britain  should  not  be  discussed. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
On  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  The  last 
statement  that  there  was  a  predetermination 
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of  anything  is  completely  false  and  unfounded 
on  fact,  and  I  ask  that  the  hon.  member  have 
it  stricken  from  his  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  was  not 
predetermined,  it  is  remarkable  that  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saying  that  that  is  false  and  unfounded,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  says  that  it  was  not  predeter- 
mined, I  accept  his  word  for  it.  But  his 
actions  in  the  committee  are,  in  effect,  what 
I  am  commenting  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  ask  that  he  would 
withdraw,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  reason  advanced  was 
the  Business  and  Economic  Services  Limited, 
had,  in  effect— this  is  the  reason  advanced  by 
these  spokesmen  in  the  committee,  whether 
on  a  predetermined  fashion  or  otherwise— was 
that  Business  and  Economic  Services  Limited, 
had,  in  effect,  been  exonerated  by  the  public 
trustee's  report  in  1952,  and  therefore  the 
issue  was  closed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  two  things 
with  respect  to  that  1952  report.  In  the  first 
place,  the  report  did  not  tell  the  full  story. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  trustee 
stated  privately  that  he  was  not  permitted— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  public  trustee  is 
now  dead. 

Mr.  MacDonald  —to  recommend  the  kind 
of  action  that  should  have  been  taken  with 
regard  to  those  responsible.  Moreover,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  inform  this  House  that  persons 
who  were  intimately  involved  in  the  united 
emergency  fund  for  Britain  are  willing  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  statements  which 
I  have  just  made. 

Moreover,  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  if  he  will  speak  frankly 
to  this  House,  he  will  acknowledge  that  he 
was  recently  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
person  who  was  intimately  involved  in  the 
united  emergency  fund  for  Britain,  who 
frankly  admits  that  all  her  life  she  has  been 
a  "my  party  right  or  wrong"  Conservative. 
But,  in  spite  of  that,  she  wrote  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stating  the  role  of  Business 
and  Economic  Services  Limited  in  the  united 
emergency  fund  for  Britian  represented  "a 
swindle   that  warranted   jail   sentences." 

All  of  this,  I  submit,  is  extremely  relevant, 
because  the  firm  of  Business  and  Economic 


Services  Limited  moved  almost  directly  from 
its  activities  in  the  united  emergency  fund  for 
Britain,  where  it  had  milked  the  public  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  into  one 
of  the  safety  associations  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board,  which  is  financed  from 
public  funds,  and  from  there,  into  its  con- 
tract with  the  board  itself. 

All  of  this  indicates  the  relevance  of  the 
question  of  the  doubtful  integrity  of  the  firm. 
Surely  this  was,  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt, 
a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the  committee. 

But  the  committee  refused  to  consider  it. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who, 
I  would  like  to  say,  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
conduct  an  orderly  and  genuine  investigation, 
finally  acknowledged  the  validity  of  my  claim 
that  we  should  call  Mr.  Berton  to  substan- 
tiate his  statements  with  regard  to  the  Daly 
firm  in  the  united  emergency  fund  for 
Britain  and  declared  that  he  would  return 
to  this  House  to  seek  permission  for  the 
committee  to  meet  that  same  afternoon  and 
hear  Mr.  Berton,  he  became  the  target  of 
the  most  incredible  abuse  and  intimidation 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines. 

When  another  Minister,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport,  asserted  that  the  committee 
should  not  waste  its  time  listening  to  news- 
paper columnists  who  were  writing  only  from 
second-hand  information,  and  added  that  it 
would  be  a  different  matter  if  it  were  people 
who  had  direct  knowledge  of  the  united 
emergency  fund  for  Britain— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

I  did  not  make  the  statement  that  the 
committee  should  not  waste  its  time  in  that 
regard.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  chair- 
man should  not  permit  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  to  waste   the   committee's   time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  made  both  statements. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Now, 
that  is  not  fair,  he  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pick 
up  from  the  sentence  in  which  I  was 
interrupted? 

When  another  Minister,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport,  asserted  that  the  committee 
should  not  waste  its  time  listening  to  news- 
paper columnists  who  were  writing  only  from 
second-hand    information— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deny 
that  I  made  that  statement. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  added  that  it  would 
be  a  different  matter  if  it  were  people  who 
had  direct  knowledge  of  the  united  emergency 
fund  for  Britain,  I  informed  the  chairman 
that,  if  he  would  rule  that  the  committee 
could  investigate  the  Daly  firm's  role  in  the 
united  emergency  fund  for  Britain,  through 
evidence  from  persons  who  were  directly 
involved,  I  would  submit  the  names  of  such 
persons  who  were  willing  to  testify. 

The  chairman  did  not  rule  on  that  sug- 
gestion of  mine.  Instead,  he  accepted  my 
motion  to  have  Mr.  Berton  called  before  the 
committee  and  submitted  it  to  a  vote. 

What  followed  was  the  final  ignominy. 
Despite  the  fact  that  3  Conservative  members 
on  the  committee— the  hon.  member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Auld),  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  White)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  South  (Mr.  Myers)— split  with  their 
party  members  and  voted  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions,  to  call  Mr.  Berton  to  testify 
the  motion  was  nevertheless  lost.  It  was  lost 
because  3  Liberal  members— the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)— 
voted  with  the  Tory  majority  to  close  off 
further  investigation. 

This  happened,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  in  this  House  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
who  originally  stated  that  Mr.  Berton  should 
be  called  to  substantiate  what  he  had  written. 
When  the  critical  vote  came,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  absent,  and  his  party 
split  right  down  the  middle— once  again  trying 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The  net  result 
was  the  Liberals  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
tives once  again  to  block  a  complete  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  That  is  the  last  time  you  are 
going  to  attempt  this,  my  boy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cling  to  the  hope  that 
sometime  this  House  is  going  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  kind  of  procedure,  and  that  now  might 
be  that  time.  I  would  urge  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  receive  this  report,  and 
I  give  notice  now  that  when  it  has  been  voted 
down,  I  shall  move  that  this  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  labour  committee,  with  broadened 
terms  of  reference,  to  complete  the  investiga- 
tion by  hearing  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Berton 
and  such  others  who  wish  to  testify  from 
their  personal  knowledge  of  the  role  of 
Business  and  Economic  Serives  Limited  in 
the  united  emergency  fund  for  Britain. 

Only   in   this   way   can   the   House   satisfy 


itself  on  the  critical  question  of  the  doubtful 
integrity  of  Business  and  Economic  Services 
Limited,  and  therefore  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
to  be  doing  business  with  that  firm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  say  to  the  House  that  I  do  not  desire  to 
comment  on  this  matter  at  this  moment.  But, 
just  by  way  of  explanation,  I  would  say  to 
the  House  that  the  matter  of  gifts  to  Britain 
is  rather  an  old  story  in  this  House. 

The  matter  was  raised— and  I  think  very 
properly  raised— by  the  former  leader  of  the 
CCF  group,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  It  was  raised,  I 
think,  either  in  the  session  of  1950  or  1951. 
At  that  time,  sir,  the  matter  was  also,  I  think, 
broached  by  the  Financial  Post  and  it  may 
have  been  that  what  Mr.  Jolliffe  said  was 
based  upon  that. 

Now,  the  united  emergency  fund  for 
Britain,  if  that  is  the  name  of  the  fund,  was 
actually  headed  by  a  large  group  of  very 
prominent  Ontario  citizens.  Undoubtedly  the 
matter  did  not  end  up  very  successfully  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  fund,  and  I  think  it  was  on 
that  basis  that  the  investigation  was  then 
made  by  the  public  trustee  under  certain 
legislation  which  we  introduced  at  that  time. 

Now  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  an  amendment 
was  made  to  one  of  the  existing  statutes 
which  permitted  an  investigation  by  the  pub- 
He  trustee;  and  the  public  trustee's  report 
which  went  before  the  committee,  I  think, 
emanated  from  action  which  was  taken  in 
this  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  put  the  matter 
straight  so  that  hon.  members  would  under- 
stand that  this  had  been  here  before,  probably 
9  or  10  years  before,  and  the  matter,  as  the 
result  of  that,  was  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
which  was  given  to  the  committee  and 
based  upon  the  findings  then  of  the  public 
trustee  which  I  believe,  and  speaking  from 
memory,  emanated  from  that  action. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
matter  of  privilege,  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  privilege? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Jolliffe  was  not  in  the 
House  in  1952,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
wants  to  hear  Mr.  Jolliffe's  views  on  that 
report,  I  submit  he  should  not  put  words  into 
his  mouth. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  relation  to  the  report,  that  the  matter  was 
aired  here  in  this  House.  The  report  arose 
out  of  the  statements  which  were  made. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
I  do  not  think  a  single  solitary  hon.  member 
of  this  House  knew  Mr.  Daly— spelled  D-a-l-y 
—not  to  be  confused  with  our  hon.  Mr.  Daley. 
Nobody  in  this  House  was  anxious  to  do 
otherwise  than  have  absolute  justice  in  the 
case.  The  matter  was  investigated  from  that 
standpoint.  Now,  I  gather  from  my  hon. 
friend,  that  this  report  was— these  are  all 
things  which  I  had  long  forgotten  about— 
apparently  was  investigated  by  his  honour 
Judge  I.  M.  Macdonell. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  On  instructions  from 
him  and  investigated  by  the  public  trustee. 
It  was  only  an  order  from  him. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Well,    I    mean    it    was 
investigated  by  the  public  trustee- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  Investigated 
by  the  public  trustee  and  not  the  judge. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   And  here  is  the   report. 

Now,  what  we  are  faced  with  is  this: 
That  this  report  was  made,  I  assume,  some 
time  in  1951  or  1952.  It  was  made  on 
July  2,  1952,  and  was  signed  by  Mr.  Armand 
Racine,  a  public  trustee,  who  was  about  as 
tough  an  individual  as  I  have  ever  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  Armand 
Racine  that  would  not  be  on  the  up-and-up. 
I  knew  the  gentleman  very  well.  I  may 
say  that  he  certainly  served  the  people  of 
Ontario,  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  he  was  a  very  excellent 
official.  If  Armand  Racine  made  a  finding, 
we  could  be  most  perfectly  sure  that  it  was 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Now,  as  I  gather  from  what  the  hon. 
member  says  about  this,  that  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, and  he  wants  a  reinvestigaton  of  a 
matter  which  was  investigated  in  good  faith 
by  this  House,  or  on  the  direction  of  this 
House,  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  care  to  comment  on  the  representa- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  him  privately 
by  people  involved  in  the  fund,  with  regard 
to  the  unreliability  of  the  incompleteness  of 
this  report? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  Well,  I  would  say 
this,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  person,  I 
assume  that  she  sent  the  letter  to  the  hon. 
member.     Now  I  forget  her  name. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  she  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
forget  her  name.  But  she  sent  a  letter  just 
recently,  very  much  in  the  words  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  objected  to  the  administration  of  this 
plan,  "Bundles  for  Britain." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  very  serious  charge. 
It  should  not  be  ignored. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  told  her  in  reply  that  I 
was  sure  that  the  matter  would  be  looked 
at  very,  very  impartially. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  going  to  look  into  it,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  think  so, 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Racine's  report,  because 
Mr.  Racine  was  not  any  rubber-stamp  man, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  for  anybody.  Now, 
when  Armand  Racine  signed— one  can  be 
assured  that  it  was  signed  by  an  official  of 
high  integrity.  Now,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
would  want  to  read  the  summary.  I  would 
say  this,  that  the  report  is  available  for  every- 
body and  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —the  report  is  available 
for  everybody  and  the  summary  is  found  on 
pages  40,  41  and  42,  of  this  report. 

Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  think,  after 
these  years  and  after  the  meticulous  care  that 
was  taken  on  the  matter,  surely,  we  would 
not  be  asking  at  this  time,  another  9  years 
afterwards,  that  we  would  look  into  it,  and 
again  cast  aspersion  on  a  great  public  servant 
who  is  dead,  who  made  a  report  here.  I  am 
certain  it  is  a  report  that  was  made  with  the 
greatest  of  impartiality. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  that  portion  of  this 
matter,  I  think— my  hon.  friend's  questions- 
are  answered  by  the  report  which  was  made 
at  that  time. 

Now,  sir,  again  I  say  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  this  matter  that  are  coming 
up  here  today.  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory.  But  apparently  my  memory  has 
not  been  too  inaccurate  about  what  took 
place. 

Now,  as  regards  the  other  matter  about 
Mr.   Sparrow,   I  just  followed  the  report  as 
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it  was  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.    And 
I  refer  to  this  paragraph: 

.  .  .  into  the  routine  of  this  transaction  was 
a  unique  circumstance. 

Now,  what  happened,  apparently,  was,  as 
I  gather  it,  that  the  construction  safety  com- 
mittee, which  is  a  group  of  employers,  had 
engaged  this  firm  to  do  work  for  them,  and, 
as  a  result  of  that,  they  started  to  do  work 
for  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Financed  by  public  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  may  I  say  this,  the 
unique  circumstances  were  these:  That  Mr. 
Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Daly  fell  in  love,  and  they 
were  married.  Now,  I  would  say  this,  a 
man  and  woman  fall  in  love  and  are  married. 
So  what? 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  does  not  believe  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this,  sir,  that, 
after  all,  we  are  human  beings.  Is  this  not 
so,  in  all  common  sense,  that  when  a  man 
and  woman  fall  in  love  and  are  married,  that 
the  rationality  of  what  took  place  must  be 
viewed  in  that  light?  How  would  the  hon. 
member  view  it  any  other  way?  He  has  to 
view  it  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  would  say  this, 
and  I  think  this  House  should  view  it  this 
way,  when  circumstances  of  that  sort  take 
place.  Now,  in  the  light  of  that,  did  Mr. 
and  the  new  Mrs.  Sparrow  do  what  honour- 
able people  should  do?  Now,  apparently  the 
committee  found  that  they  did,  so  what 
further  is  there  to  investigate? 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  as  regards  to  calling 
Mr.  Berton  before  the  committee,  I  have  no 
comment  other  than  to  give  my  own  personal 
opinion.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  calling 
press  men  before  committees  because  of  com- 
ments that  are  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  proceeding  which  could  perhaps  tend 
more  to  the  intimidation  of  the  press,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
than  that.  Now,  that  is  my  own  judgment 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  with  Mr.  Berton, 
he  in  his  wisdom  and  within  his  rights  and 
with  the  backing  of  a  very  great  newspaper, 
printed  an  article.  Now,  as  a  result  of  that 
article,  an  investigation  took  place.  I  think 
myself  that  if  I  had  been  on  the  committee 
I  would  have  hesitated  a  long  time  before 
I  would  place  the  press  in  the  position  that 


a    columnist    or    reporter    should    be    called 
before  a  committee  and  interrogated.     Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  circum- 
stances, but,  sir- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  willing  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —but,  sir,  I  would  say  that 
if- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Opposition  wanted 
him  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —if  Mr.  Berton  had  other 
evidence  that  he  could  have  given,  I  think 
he  would  have  told— he  is  a  wise  man— he 
would  have  come  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  said:  "Here,  I  have  got  other 
evidence  and  I  would  like  to  be  called/' 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has.  Why  did  you 
not  call  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  the  reverse  is  this. 
Mr.  Berton  has  more  facilities  of  reaching 
the  public  than  any  man  in  this  assembly. 
He  has  a  great  column  which  is  very  widely 
read,  and  I  take  it  that  he  is  a  very  honour- 
able man,  and  if  he  felt  that  there  were 
further  things  that  he  could  throw  light  on 
or  give  assistance  to,  then  he  would  put  them 
in  his  column.     Would  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  why  would  he  not 
do  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister just  continue  to  read  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  he  may  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  read  the  Star 
continuously.  I  am  very  interested  in  what 
the  Star  says.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes 
I  agree  very  much  with  the  Star. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes.  Surely  when  you 
look  at  it  in  that  way. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
what  he  does  is  this.  He  takes  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Drew  and  he  stretches  that  to 
a  point  where,  no  matter  what  poor  Mr. 
Sparrow  or  Mrs.  Sparrow  did,  it  was  wrong. 
He  asks  us  to  dig  up  another  matter  which 
was  really  settled  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity 
in  this  House,  and  by  acts  of  this  House, 
nearly  10  years  ago. 

And  then  he  makes  reference  to  a  columnist 
who  is  capable  of  giving  testimony,  and  who 
is  capable  through  his  great  facilities  on  the 
press  of  pointing  out  the  things  that  he  thinks 
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are  wrong.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Berton  had  any  further  information  he  would 
give  it.  Nevertheless,  my  hon.  friend  says 
that  the  committee  commits  a  great  wrong 
because  they  do  not  violate  what  we  have 
always  counted  as  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  press.  In  so  saying  he  has  abused  some- 
thing that  any  reporter  or  any  columnist  in 
Ontario  would  count  as  inviolable— freedom 
from  any  type  of  intimidation  of  the  press. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
to  this  thing  anyway.  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
had  better  forget  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
continuation  of  my  point  of  privilege  earlier. 
In  the  statement  in  which  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  read,  there  were  two  refer- 
ences to  my  person.  I  deny  both  items,  and 
I  have  noted  that  he  has  sent  the  statement 
in  its  entirety  to  the  Hansard  reporter,  and  I 
ask  for  your  statement  that  those  excerpts, 
which  I  denied  and  claimed  false,  should  not 
even  appear  in  the  report  of  Hansard. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  being  one  of  those 
named,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  for  the  same 
deletion.  I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  and  I  would  say  that  his  sub- 
mission is  completely  false. 

As  usual,  he  has  coloured  his  remarks  with 
chicanery  and  circumlocution,  character 
assassination  and  all  the  other  things  that  he 
is  so  well  aware  of.  I  deny  his  allegations  in 
every  sense,  and  wish  him  to  withdraw  his 
statements,  which  I  know  he  will  not  do. 

Now,  all  the  evidence  that  we  listened  to 
was  factual,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  admitted 
fully,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
has  now  been  presented,  I  think,  reached  a 
decision  which  we  believe  is  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  not 
satisfied  with  that,  naturally.  I  often  wonder 
if  his  desire  to  pursue  all  these  accusations 
that  are  made  from  other  places  is  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  records  straight  and  clean, 
or  if  his  intention  is  just  to  make  aggrandize- 
ment for  his  own  political  future. 

Now,  I  deny  his  statements,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  would  like  them  struck  from 
the  record  as  well. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  this  matter  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
any  reputable  person  to  have  to  deny  any- 
thing. But  after  listening  to  the  snide  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
accusing  me  of  powers- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  factual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —accusing  me  of  powers 
that  I  actually  never  pretended  to  possess,  and 
never  will  possess,  in  turning  my  ability  to 
control  the  workings  of  any  committee,  I 
feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  but  a  waste  of 
time  to  discuss  any  matter  that  is  brought 
before  this  Legislature  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South.  No  matter  what  the  find- 
ing of  any  committee  is,  it  will  never  meet 
with  his  approval. 

Mr.  Pierre  Berton,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  columnist,  was  in  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  this  committee.  For  some  reason,  Mr. 
Berton  did  not  appear  before  the  committee 
on  the  final  day  of  the  taking  of  evidence. 
And  since  that  day,  information  has  come 
into  my  possession  that  had  Mr.  Berton  desired 
to  make  any  statement  to  this  committee,  he 
would  have  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister 
not  tell  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  did  not  have  to  tell 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  is  a  wise, 
sagacious  citizen  knowing  his  rights.  And 
the  night  before,  Mr.  Berton  had  been  served 
with  a  legal  document,  under  The  Libel  and 
Slander  Act,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
withdraw  the  statement  that  he  had  made 
concerning  certain  people. 

Now,  whether  it  was  in  the  ever-conniving 
mind  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
to  try  to  get  Mr.  Berton  into  an  unfair 
position  where  his  case  would  be  disclosed 
in  committee,  in  view  of  the  impending 
lawsuit  that  might  take  place  concerning  him 
and   his   newspaper,    I   do   not  know. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Oh,   nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  One  must  never  try  to 
guess  what  is  in  the  mind  of  man,  particularly 
the  mind  of  such  a  person  who  so  horribly 
misrepresents  one  of  the  great  constituencies 
of  this  province,  York  South. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my 
people  back  in  Renfrew  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  my  name  has  been  dragged  in  here  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  unnamed  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)—the  nameless  party— in  a  manner  in 
which  if  will  do  me  no  harm. 

I  can  only  say  to  him,  once  again,  what  I 
have  already  said  in  this  session:  Surely 
history  must  necessarily  teach  him,  if  he 
has  any  intelligence  at  all,  that  the  kind  of 
dirty,  swill  pail,  pig-pen  tactics  that  he 
endeavours  to  assume  at  all  times,  when  it 
comes    to    assassination   of    character,    is    not 
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going  to  get  him  anywhere  with  the  wise  and 
intelligent  people  of  this  great  province  of 
Ontario.  Now,  that  is  the  end  to  it  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

And  if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
wants  to  do  any  more  about  it,  I  invite  him 
here  and  now,  publicly,  to  come  now  to  the 
banks  of  Brennan's  Creek  at  Killaloe,  and 
we  will  do  what  I  promised  would  be  done, 
clean  him  up  and  clean  him  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
really  down  pretty  low  now. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  this  particular  motion, 
particularly  since  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  cast  some  aspersions  as  to  the 
reasons  why  I  and  some  others  voted  for  this 
or  that  subject  in  the  committee. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  this  party  is  not 
split  down  the  middle,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  as  much  as  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  would  like  to  have  people 
believe.  And  we  happen  to  have,  at  the  head 
of  our  party,  a  man  who  is  not  only  the 
hon.  leader  of  our  party  but  is  well  trained 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  A  gentleman. 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  he  is  a  gentleman.  And 
I  would  add  this,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
is  not  trained  in  the  law,  but  I  do  have  a 
good  many  hon.  friends  in  this  House  who 
are,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is   one  of  those  people. 

And  at  any  sessions  of  the  committee, 
where  he  was  not  present,  he  got  a  full  report 
of  what  took  place.  Certainly  I  asked  him 
questions  about  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
rulings  the  chair  had  made,  and  some  of  the 
proceedings  as  they  had  taken  place,  as  they 
respected  fairness  and  justice  to  people. 

And  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  from  any- 
one, to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  conscience 
I  have  served  my  country  in  this  House  and 
out  of  it.  And  I  will  not  hide  behind  tomb- 
stones or  use  a  gravedigger's  tool  to  further 
my  political  ambitions.  The  people  in  my 
constituency  will  accept  me  or  reject  me 
as  I  am,  and  as  I  have  served  my  country  in 
this  House  and  out  of  it. 

And  if  there  is  anything  that  troubles  my 
conscience  or  my  conduct  which  is  in  conflict 
with  my  hon.  leader,  I  will  first  tell  him  and 
then  still  vote  according  to  my  conscience. 

I  am  not  bound  to  anyone,  least  of  all  to 
some  of  the  people  who  give  direction  to  the 


hon.  member  for  York  South.  I  am  an 
independent  citizen,  proud  of  my  country, 
proud  of  this  Legislature,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  will  exercise  my  judgment,  as  I 
have  done  on  other  occasions,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  according  to  what 
I  think  is  fair  and  just. 

And  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  House,  or  if 
there  is  a  man  outside,  who  can  say  that 
never  in  his  life  has  he  committed  an  indiscre- 
tion of  any  kind,  I  think  we  should  capture 
him,  skin  him,  and  stuff  him  and  put  him  in 
the  Ontario  Museum  for  posterity,  because  I 
do  not  know  of  any  who  can  make  that  claim. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  specimen 
I  would  like  to  see  in  the  Ontario  Museum 
than  some  of  these  people  who  use  tomb- 
stones and  gravediggers'  tools  to  ply  their 
trade. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  something  about  this 
report  and  just  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
has  related,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  knew  this  writ  had  been  issued— I  do  not 
know  the  legal  terms— but  a  notice  of  some 
kind  had  been  issued.  And  it  would  have 
placed  a  lot  of  people  in  jeopardy,  had  the 
person  in  question  been  called  before  the 
committee. 

And  the  question  actually,  in  my  mind, 
was  simply  this:  Did  the  chairman  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  do  anything 
that  was  improper?  Did  he  do  anything  that 
was  dishonest?  Did  he  do  anything  that  was 
corrupt? 

And  all  I  could  find  that  he  did,  that 
had  to  be  examined  by  the  committee,  was 
a  circumstance  of  marriage.  If  the  CCF 
party  do  not  believe  in  that  honourable 
institution,  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that 
we  in  this  party  do.  We  honour  it  and 
respect  it. 

And  I  want  to  say,  in  addition  to  that,  that 
I  was  very  careful  to  listen  to  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  a  firm  by  the  name  of 
McCarthy  and  McCarthy— one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. I  am  told  by  other  legal  people 
they  are  a  reputable  law  firm,  and  that  this 
lady  went  to  that  firm  and  got  their  advice 
before  she  even  entered  into  a  marriage  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Sparrow. 

She  secured  their  advice  to  the  effect  that, 
if  she  entered  into  marriage  with  Mr.  Sparrow, 
she  would  have  to  divorce  herself  as  an 
active  participant  in  Business  Associates 
Limited,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  firm 
is.  That  she  did,  on  her  lawyer's  advice, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  was  no  actual  legal  demand  to  do  so, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  limited 
company.     But,  nevertheless,  she  did  consult 
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her  solicitors,  according  to  the  evidence,  and 
got  that  kind  of  advice. 

To  go  back  now  and  try  to  find  out 
whether  a  dead  man,  Mr.  Racine,  did  his 
work  well  or  not,  and  to  go  back  now  and 
try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  Mr.  Daly,  who 
is  also  deceased,  did  the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong  thing,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  no 
place  in  this  committee's  investigation. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  of  all  is, 
inasmuch  as  the  report  of  the  public  trustee, 
under  His  Honour  Judge  Macdonell,  was 
brought  down  in  1952,  why,  at  this  time, 
when  it  is  probably  outlawed  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  or  something  else,  why  at  this 
time,  should  it  be  raised  when  the  people 
who  are  raising  it  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  would  be  a  good  many  legal  obstacles 
to  even  discussion  of  the  subject? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  in  that  com- 
mittee according  to  my  conscience,  and  not 
before  everything  I  had  had  to  say  or  had 
to  believe  was  discussed  with  my  hon.  leader. 
And,  in  that  committee,  and  in  any  others  I 
serve  on,  I  will  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned, and  I  was  not  present  at  any  of  the 
hearings. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down  then. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  a  member  of  this  House 
and  I  will  not  sit  down  as  long  as  I  am  in 
order,  whether  the  hon.  members  opposite 
want  me  to  sit  down  or  not. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  comment,  not 
on  the  proceedings  or  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  merely  on  the  debate  so  far  this 
morning.  Unfortunately,  this  debate  has 
followed  the  almost  inevitable  pattern  of  all 
such  debates,  that  when  a  matter  is  raised, 
the  debate  is  diverted  to  almost  anything 
except  the  matter  that  was  under  discussion, 
and  hon.  members  of  the  cabinet  give  the 
lead  in  this  diversion. 

In  making  that  comment,  I  may  say  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines. 
I  doubt  if  any  intelligent  person  would  ever 
take  notice  of  any  of  his  comments.  But,  as 
to  the  comments  of  the  rest  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  cabinet,  we  were,  as  usual, 
off  on  every  conceivable  sort  of  tangent. 

The  fact  that  was  brought  out  here  this 
morning  was  that  in  an  inquiry,  which  arose 
exclusively  because  of  statements  that  a 
certain  columnist  made  in  the  newspaper,  the 
committee  refused  to  call  in  the  columnist. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
you  cannot  possibly  have  an  inquiry  that  is 


adequate  when  the  committee  refuses  to  hear 
anything  from  the  person  whose  statements 
gave  rise  to  the  inquiry. 

It  is  the  old  business  that,  when  there  is 
an  inquiry,  any  witnesses  that  the  government 
does  not  want  to  hear  do  not  get  heard. 
That  seems  to  be  the  pattern  as  far  as 
inquiries  in  committees  in  this  Legislature  are 
concerned.    Again  it  happened  this  way. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  evidence  that 
went  before  the  committee  and  I  cannot 
comment  on  it  at  all  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  in  this,  as  in 
apparently  all  inquiries,  we  have  had  a 
partial  inquiry.  The  committee  heard  things 
that  the  government  wanted  it  to  hear,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  inquiry.  And  now 
some  little  whitewash  report  is  brought  in. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  this 
morning  that  this  inquiry  is  in  exactly  the 
same  tradition  as  the  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
participated  earlier  because  I  rose  on  matters 
of  personal  privilege.  And  I  rise  again  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  because  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  debate- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  a  word  about 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber referred  to  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
I  was  the  first  member  of  the  cabinet  to  rise 
from  my  seat,  and  I  rose  on  the  point  of 
personal  privilege  that  the  man  who  initiated 
the  debate  was  reading  a  statement  in  which 
was  a  falsehood.  That  is  what  happens  in 
debates  in  this  House,  falsehoods  emanate 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege.  The  only  con- 
ceivable falsehood  was  my  statement  that 
this  is  predetermined,   I  withdrew  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  that  is  the  way 
this  debate  got  into  a  hassle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  substance  of  the 
debate  is  that  each  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
presented  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  discussing.  Whether  it  be  predeter- 
mined or  not,  I  accept  the  hon.  Minister's 
statement  that  it  was  not  predetermined.  But 
that  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  each  hon. 
cabinet  Minister  said  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
commenting  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.   member   for   Woodbine.    He   said   that 
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this  debate  degenerated  into  something,  into 
a  hassle- 
Mr.    Bryden:     I    did    not    use    the    word 
"hassle." 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  the  hon.  member 
used  comparable  terms. 

Mr.  Bryden:   I  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  the  hon.  member 
said  they  followed  a  typical  pattern,  and 
I  am  in  agreement  with  him,  the  debate  did 
follow  a  pattern.  A  report  was  filed,  the 
first  speaker  on  his  feet  was  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  the  next  speaker  was  another 
member  of  this  House,  namely  myself,  rising 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege  because  he 
was  reading  a  falsehood.  And  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  that  is  the 
typical  tenor  of  the  debates  in  this  Legislature 
in  which  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
participates. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  only  significant  factor  that  I  will  point 
out.  The  hon.  member  for  Kenora  pointed  it 
out:  That  two  men  whose  names  were  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  are  both 
deceased,  they  are  both  dead.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Daly  and  Mr.  Racine.  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  who 
has  never  hesitated  to  my  personal  knowledge 
in  any  committee  in  which  I  have  sat,  to 
fight  for  a  ruling  of  the  chairman,  in  this 
hearing  there  was  one  ruling  he  did  not 
fight  for.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
stated  he  knew  of  two  people  who  could 
testify  from  personal  knowledge,  but  he  did 
not  follow  that  up  by  asking  for  a  chairman's 
ruling  whether  two  live  people  would  be 
called  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saying 
this  morning  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  who  they  are,  and  I  have  asked  him 
to  call  them  to  get  the  full  story  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  the  hon.  member 
was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  hon.  Minister 
wanted  me  to  do  was  to  challenge  the  ruling 
of   the    chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  did 
not  ask  him  for  a  ruling.  It  is  significant 
that  in  respect  of  the  two  live  people  that  he 
knew  of,  and  did  not  give  their  names,  he 
did  not  ask  for  a  ruling. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  right  now. 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
significant   thing   to  me  in  that  whole  com- 
mittee- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  me  finish,  the  hon. 
member  is  always  talking  about  yammering, 
I  wish  there  was  a  transcript  of  the  yam- 
mering he  has  been  carrying  on. 

The  most  significant  thing  to  me  was— and 
I  listened  very  carefully— that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  made  the  statement  that 
he  knew  of  two  people  who  could  testify 
directly  as  to  this  "Bundles  for  Britain"  fund. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  am  making  it  again 
this  morning. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Why  did  the  hon.  member  not 
make  it  in  front  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  the  chairman 
ruled  it  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  significant  thing 
was  that  there  was  no  ruling  asked  for  and 
this  was  completely  passed  by.  Within  my 
knowledge,  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  have 
ever  sat  with  the  hon.  member  that  he  has 
ever  failed  to  ask  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants 
me  to  raise  it,  I  have  raised  it  now.  Just 
let  this  government  have  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  and  call  these  people  and  get  the 
full  story.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  a 
letter  indicating  that  they  want  to  give  the 
full  story. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  report  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  something  with  respect  to  this 
particular  issue.  The  things  I  would  like  to 
emphasize    firstly    are    simply   these: 

I  attended,  I  believe,  two  meetings  of  this 
committee.  I  did  not  attend  the  third  meet- 
ing. The  reason  was  simply  in  the  fact  that, 
unfortunately,  I  was  required  to  be  away 
from  Toronto  on  that  particular  day,  due  to 
an  appointment  that  was  made  some  con- 
siderable time  ago.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  absence  was  in  no  wise 
related   to   this   particular   matter   at   all. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  very  clear. 
I  have  for  a  long  while  in  this  House  tried  to 
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persuade  the  House  that  in  investigations  of 
this  sort  we  must  follow  certain  rules  and 
regulations. 

In  this  particular  instance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  matter  at  issue  in  my  opinion  is  the  simple 
determination  of  the  propriety  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  workmen's  compensation  board  in 
permitting  a  situation  to  arise  whereby  there 
was  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Now,  remember  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  the  issue  that  went  before  this  committee. 
The  issue  that  went  before  this  committee 
was  not  "Bundles  for  Britain,"  and  I  tried 
to  emphasize  that  during  the  time  that  I 
was  at  the  committee  sittings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  integrity  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  about  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  one  has  to  yell  and 
shout  in  order  to  make  an  emphatic  point. 

We  heard  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  speak  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  your  Speaker's  dinner,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  what  he  pointed  out  very  simply 
was  that  the  significance  of  our  democracy 
has  grown  up  as  a  result  of,  and  has  been 
built  on,  two  fundamental  issues.  One  is 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  such,  and, 
two,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  guilty  until 
he  has  been  given  a  fair  trial.  He  emphasized 
that,  over  the  period  of  years  we  have 
devolved  the  system  of  orderly  determining  a 
man's    guilt    or    non-guilt. 

We  have  abhorred  trials  by  newspapers  or 
trial  in  McCarthy  fashion,  and  the  one  thing 
that  we  try  to  do  in  this  session,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  to  bring  some  law  and 
some  order  into  the  investigations  that  have 
been  pursued. 

This  particular  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seemed  to  me  to  proceed  in  a  very  orderly 
fashion  to  the  extent  that  the  issue  was 
specifically  defined.  I  am  not  here  defending 
"Bundles  for  Britain."  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  They  may  be  a  good  institution  or  a  bad 
institution. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  that 
was  not  the  issue  before  the  committee,  and 
I  think  the  chairman  very  rightly  ruled  that 
any  evidence  relating  to  that  subject  was  out 
of  order.  Either  we  are  going  to  live  by 
rules  and  order  or  we  are  not. 

Our  job,  as  emphasized  by  the  resolution 
that  was  passed  in  this  House,  was  to  deter- 
mine the  propriety  of  Mr.  Sparrow's  action 
and  that  alone. 


In  that  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  very 
agilely  demonstrated  that  he  can  find  nothing 
wrong  with  Mr.  Sparrow's  activity,  that  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  it  may  have 
the    appearance    of   wrong-doing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  herein  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  appearance 
of  conflict  is  enough  to  condemn  a  man.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  personally  do  not  think  that  we 
have  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   This  is  on  principle. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment, 
I  am  on  principle,  and  all  the  hon.  member 
has  to  do  is  look  at  some  of  today's  issues 
of  papers  to  determine  what  principle  really 
is.  Concerning  those  who  talk  principle,  those 
who  are  suspicious  of  others  constantly,  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  often  wise  to  be 
most  suspicious  of  those  who  are  most  sus- 
picious of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  this  House  very 
frankly  that,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
being  a  human  being,  I  would  have  hoped  that 
some  wrong-doing  would  be  demonstrated.  It 
might  have  helped  our  cause  in  some  fashion. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  worth  my  salt 
and  I  am  not  a  man,  if,  after  hearing  evidence, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  I  found  no  demonstration  of  wrong-doing 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sparrow  and  I  will  not 
violate  my  conscience,  and  it  was  my  con- 
science that  was  at  stake  during  those 
hearings. 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  worried  about  these 
matters,  sir.     I  could  have  taken  advantage  of 
a    situation   here   and    declared   this   man    to 
have  violated  some  sacred  trust- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure  he  did,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  technically  there  was  a  violation 
of  appearance.  But  the  evidence  was  very 
conclusive  that  in  fact  there  was  no  violation, 
and  it  was  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  took  the 
opportunity  to  insist  that  Mr.  Blaine,  the 
solicitor  for  Mrs.  Sparrow,  the  former  Mrs. 
Daly,  be  called  before  that  very  committee 
and  asked  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
efforts  had  been  taken  to  protect  against 
this  conflict  of  interest. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  gave  evidence 
that  steps  were  taken  to  protect  against  it. 
They  were  cognizant  of  it.  She  derived  no 
revenue.  She  was  prepared  to  do  whatever 
was  required.  She  resigned  her  directorate. 
She  did  all  those  things  that  in  their  minds 
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-were  prudent  to  assure  that  there  was  no  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Now,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  or 
I,  in  hindsight,  would  have  done  more.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  person  would  have 
attempted  to  overcome  even  the  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest.  But  we  are  trying 
human  beings,  and  these  human  beings  are 
as  honourable  people  as  any  who  are  standing 
here  making  these  charges. 

I  say  to  you  that,  historically,  Mr.  Speaker, 
conscience  has  demanded  that  when  we  are 
trying  human  beings  we  treat  one  another  as 
human  beings.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  with 
the  evidence  that  is  before  us  and  the  rules 
that  are  before  us— one,  that  the  "Bundles 
for  Britain"  issue  is  not  part  of  this  issue 
at  all;  and,  two,  that  we  are  trying  Mr. 
Sparrow  and  we  have  found  that  in  fact  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  what  he  did  in  fact, 
although  it  may  have  had  the  appearance— 
that  we  should  condemn  an  otherwise  faithful 
servant. 

Now,    Mr.    Speaker,    with    respect    to    my 

personal  opinion- 
Mr.     MacDonald:      It    is     a    violation    of 

principle. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
stant reference  condemning  the  violation  of 
principle— 

Somehow,  inside  each  man  is  a  conscience, 
and  frankly  mine  works  the  same  as  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the 
other  hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  worried 
about  this  problem. 

But  this  is  the  real  issue  we  are  up 
against.  If  we  follow  this  principle  to  the 
extreme,  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  damn- 
ing a  man  like  the  chairman  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  for  something  that  is  less 
than  the  conduct  of  many  hon.  members  in 
this  House,  including  myself,  on  occasions 
in  this  very  House. 

I  simply  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  this  principle  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  now  evokes,  of 
the  appearance  of  wrong-doing,  I  think  that 
it  should  be  demonstrated  in  clarion-clear 
fashion  that  that  will  be  the  principle  that 
will  be  demanded  from  now  on,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  prepared,  and 
I  will  say  frankly  and  personally  I  have 
sacrificed  a  lot  and  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice 
more  in  the  future,  to  do  what  can  be  done 
to  elevate  and  to  espouse  this  principle.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  should  bring  it  down  sud- 
denly on  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been 


found   in   fact  to  be  not  guilty  of  anything 
but  the  appearance  of  this  violation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  one  or  two 
other  comments   I  want  to  make. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Pierre  Berton,  I  did 
ask  that  he  appear  before  this  committee  and 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  he  had  been 
called.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know,  from  my  personal 
association  with  them  that  they,  too,  acted 
according  to  their  conscience. 

This  is  an  area  wherein  there  could  be  real 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Berton  should,  or  should  not, 
be  called.  I  emphasize  now,  as  I  would 
have  had  I  been  there,  that  I  would  have 
suggested  that  Mr.  Berton  be  called  and  asked 
the  simple  question:  "Can  you  add  anything 
to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sparrow  as  such?" 

He  should  not  have  been  questioned  with 
respect  to  the  "Bundles  for  Britain,"  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was 
only  interested  in  getting  him  there  to  ask  him 
about  the  "Bundles  for  Britain"  issue.  He  was 
not  interested  in  calling  him  with  respect  to 
the  Sparrow  instance,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  fundamental.  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  pointed  out  at  your  Speaker's  din- 
ner, this  simple  issue.  We  cannot  conduct 
McCarthy-like  inquiries. 

This  inquiry  was  not  set  up  to  talk  about 
"Bundles  for  Britain."  To  drag  it  in  and  make 
accusations  which  a  committee  is  not  prepared 
to  deal  with,  will  do  violence  to  the  rights 
of  other  persons. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  more  time  now 
than  simply  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
proud  of  what  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  did  at  that  committee.  They  are  not  in 
conflict  with  me  on  principle.  A  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Pierre 
Berton  should  or  should  not  have  been  called 
is  not  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  justifiable  stand  to  be  taken  on 
whether  or  not  a  newspaper  columnist,  under 
these  given  circumstances,  should  have  been 
called. 

I  simply  reiterate  my  position  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  him  called  simply  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  no  effort  to 
curtail  the  evidence  to  be  given  with  respect 
to  the  Sparrow  incident. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  can  well  afford  to  take  much  time  on 
this  debate,  because  herein  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  things  that  is  going  to  affect 
this  Legislature  for  a  long,  long  while.    It  is  t 
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simply  the  determination  of  how  we  so  con- 
duct ourselves  with  respect  to  trial  of  other 
men,  so  that  we  can  assure  that  the  principles 
we  advocate  are,  in  fact,  honoured  and  that 
we  do  demonstrate  some  appreciation  of  what 
it  means  to  declare  another  man  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  violation,  and  subjected  to  the 
criticism  and  the  difficulty  that  he  will  be 
subjected  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying, 
in  this  instance,  that  the  issue  is  a  real  one, 
the  question  of  the  appearance.  But  in  this 
instance  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we 
said  we  believed  in  that,  that  we  will  pursue 
that,  but  that  this  particular  instance,  given 
the  facts  before  us,  is  not  the  time  to  damn  a 
man  who  has  otherwise  demonstrated  himself 
to  be  a  very  worthwhile  public  servant. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  My  reason 
for  rising  will  become  crystal  clear  in  a  short 
while. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  add  my  words 
to  that  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  respect  of  this  conflict  of  interest,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  this  so-called  appear- 
ance in  this  particular  instance,  was  due  to 
certain  people  being  caught  in  a  web  of  cir- 
cumstances, pretty  much  beyond  their  control. 
This  sort  of  situation  would  not  perhaps 
happen  again  in  a  thousand  years.  So,  in 
respect  to  this  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  there  was  very  little  that 
could  have  been  done. 

My  real  reason  for  rising,  Mr.  Speaker,  is, 
in  the  first  place  I  want  to  get  the  record 
clear.  There  were  4  Conservatives  who  voted 
for  the  .appearance  of  Mr.  Berton,  because  I 
voted.    Well,  now— 

Mr.   MacDonald:   It  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.   Grossman:    Recorded— in  the  minutes? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  vote  was  14  to  9,  and 
the  9  people  on  that  side  were  3  Liberals, 
3  CCF  and  3  Tories. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  if  the  members  will 
recall,  I  got  up  and  I  said  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Berton  should  be  asked  to  the  committee. 
But  I  presumed— and  this  is  important— I  pre- 
sumed that  the  chairman,  if  Mr.  Berton  came, 
would  rule  that  he  could  not  bring  in  the 
matter  of  this  "Bundles  for  Britain,"  because 
that  had  already  been  dealt  with.  I  think 
that   is   correct,    Mr.    Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  was  not  recorded. 


Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  it  may  not  have  been 
recorded,  but  I  tell  him  this  right  now,  and 
my  point  in  raising  that,  is  as  follows: 

Firstly— and  it  is  quite  correct,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quite  correct— the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  was  anxious  to 
get  Mr.  Berton  there  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  go  into  the  matter  of  the  "Bundles 
for  Britain." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  right,  because  Mr. 
Bowman  said- 
Mr.  Grossman:  All  right.  But  the  point 
is  that  it  would  not  have  been  permitted 
anyway,  because  it  was  quite  obvious  that, 
almost  to  a  man,  the  committee  felt  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  had  been  closed 
years  ago,  and  that  it  was  not  our  job  to 
keep  going  into  these  matters  indefinitely. 
On  this  matter,  that  if  Mr.  Berton  could  give 
any  other  evidence  of  any  assistance  in  respect 
to  the  integrity  of  these  people,  he  should  be 
called,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  But 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  hon.  members,  that  quite  frequently  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  will  get  up  and 
make  some  remark  about  the  fact  that  com- 
mittee work  is  meant  to  bring  out  certain 
facts,  and  that  committee  work  is  sort  of  an 
informal  method  whereby  we  can  help 
legislation  and  so  on,  and  that  we  are  not, 
to  a  large  extent,  bound  by  party  lines.  But 
he  constantly  will  repeat  the  government 
steamroller- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well  now,  there  is  an 
instance  where  we  have  the  opposite.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  government  hon.  members 
—if  we  figure  out  the  vote— the  government 
members,  by  themselves  could  not  have  kept 
Mr.  Berton  from  appearing.  If  we  add 
up  the  vote,  this  will  be  evident.  So  in 
respect  of  the  charge  that  there  was  some 
preconceived  plan,  obviously  it  was  not  there. 

Now,  either  we  are  accused  of  using  the 
government  majority  to  force  things  through, 
or  we,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  are  then  accused  of  being 
split  down  the  middle.  Now,  which  is  it  going 
to  be?  Could  it  not  possibly  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  members  are  using  their  own 
good  judgment  in  committee  work?  Is  that 
not  what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
wants? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  recall,  either  in  this 
session  or  4  or  5  other  sessions  during  which 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Legislature, 
where  the  CCF  group  at  any  time,  at  any 
committee   level,   ever   split  on  the  basis   of 
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conscience.  They  always  vote  as  a  party.  So 
now  where  is  the  decency  and  the  honesty  of 
conscience?  It  must  be  with  the  Conserva- 
tive members,  and  to  some  extent  the  Liberal 
members,  because  obviously  there  is  some 
split  in  their  votes  at  some  of  the  committee 
meetings. 

Before  sitting  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  again  repeat  that  the  evidence  which 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  wants  to 
bring  out,  in  respect  of  the  "Bundles  for 
Britain,"  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  been 
permitted  because,  as  I  say,  almost  to  a  man 
the  committee  had  agreed  that  this  was  not 
a  matter  for  discussion  by  this  committee, 
because  it  has  been  disposed  of  years  ago 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Bowman  summary 
was  wrong  then? 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

First,  on  the  report,  I  want  to  say  I  support 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
CCF,  a  member  of  the  committee.  In  point- 
ing this  out  briefly,  I  will  give  this  reason:  It 
is  because  the  report  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee did  not  conclude  by  dealing  with  the 
objective  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  were  conflict- 
ing interests  or  the  appearance  of  conflicting 
interests. 

After  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew,  I  do  not  think  any  member  of 
the  committee  can  deny  that,  from  the 
investigation,  from  the  evidence,  there  was 
the  appearance  of  confliction  of  interest. 

Now,  if  the  committee  had  recognized  that 
point,  and  the  report  had  concluded  with 
saying  just  that— that  there  was  the  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  and  that  we  feel  or 
we  hope,  or  any  way  it  could  be  put,  that 
greater  discretion  will  be  exercised  in  all  of 
these  cases  from  here  on  in— then  that  would 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  successful  inquiry. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  other  hon.  members 
of  this  House  feel.  But  I  know  that  for 
myself— and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members 
of  our  party  feel  likewise— I  take  the  attitude 
that,  where  there  appear  to  be  irregularities 
in  public  administration,  it  is  not  only  our 
right  but  our  duty  to  expose  them  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  get  the  facts  on  the  table, 
and  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  these 
things  do  not  happen  again. 

In  regard  to  the  remark  of  the  hon.  leader 


of  the  CCF  referring  to  the  statement  attri- 
buted to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions— which  they 
took  exception  to— in  regard  to  his  reference 
to  the  statement  in  the  press  that  they  said 
it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  deal  with  statements 
by  the  press,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  that  his  remark  is  right  on  both 
counts.  I  do  not  know  why  they  denied  that. 
Either  a  lot  of  people  were  wrong,  or  just 
the  hon.  Ministers  were  right,  because  I  read 
in  both  the  newspapers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South— is  that  a  lot  of  people? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  These  people  that  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  is  the  last  person  I  would 
expect  to  disagree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  people  who  were  paying 
attention  to  what  was  being  said  repeated  it 
in  the  press,  and  the  exact  statements  were 
in  the  press,  in  two  papers.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  they  misquote  that  easily.  And  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  that 
it  was  "damn  nonsense"— if  I  am  out  of 
order  in  using  that  term  I  will  apologize— "to 
waste  time  because  of  this  sort  of  thing"  was 
repeated  in  the  press.  So  I  think  those 
quotations  in  the  statement  are  certainly 
correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  attributed  to 
me.  What  I  said  was  "the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  was  a  damn  fool"  evidently,  that 
is  what  I  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  And  the  hon.  Minister  said 
it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  deal  with  reports 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  we  have  found  nothing 
against  Mr.  Sparrow  or  other  members  of 
the  board.  And  at  this  point  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  this  drop  at  that. 

But  certainly  we  do  not  feel  that  a  com- 
plete investigation  has  been  made  regarding 
the  board  doing  business  with  this  firm,  and, 
if  there  were  any  further  need  for  it,  it  is 
in  the  light  pointed  out  by  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF,  that  the  other 
people  who  started  the  inquiry  should  be 
called  in  and  other  people  involved  in  that 
sort  of  thing  should  be  listened  to  if  we  are 
are  going  to  go  any  further. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Motions, 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  give  to  the  House  a  notice  of  motion  on 
a  subject  on  which  I  am  not  certain,  but 
nevertheless  I  give  the  general  notice  of 
motion,  and  I  am  having  the  rules  looked  at. 

The  matter,  sir,  concerns  the  introduction 
of  private  bills  into  this  House. 

There  is  one  interpretation  of  the  rules 
which  might  make  it  appear  that  a  private 
bill  should  be  introduced  in  the  House  at 
the  first  session  that  is  held  in  the  year.  If 
that  is  the  interpretation,  there  would  then 
be  a  conflict,  not  only  a  conflict  but  there 
would  be  probably  a  bar  to  introducing  a 
private  bill  in  a  session  which  would  be 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  the  year  preceding. 

For  instance,  supposing  in  this  House,  it 
was  decided  to  start  the  sessions  of  this 
House,  say,  in  November  instead  of  in  the 
winter  months.  Hon.  members  can  see 
the  point,  that  it  might  not  be  possible, 
under  the  rules  as  they  stand,  to  introduce 
a  private  bill  until  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  correct  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  I  want  to 
give  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  notice 
of  that. 

The  clerk  and  the  law  officers  are  going 
into  the  matter  at  the  present  time.  If  that 
is  not  necessary,  then,  of  course,  what  I  am 
saying  now  can  be  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  wish  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  take  it  as  notice 
that  a  suitable  amendment  will  be  intro- 
duced to  make  it  possible  to  introduce  a 
private  bill  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
in  the  event  of  a  session  being  called  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  to  run  through  the  winter 
months.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
is  inherent  in  the  matter  of  following  the 
suggestion  that  I  have  made  at  various  times 
in  this  House,  commencing  the  sessions  in 
the  fall,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  spring. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  would  permit  it,  sir,  we  will 
revert  to  the  order  of  business  of  presenting 
reports  of  committees. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  Bills  Nos.  149,  150  and 
151. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Your  select  committee, 
to  study  and  inquire  into  Bill  No.  149,  An  Act 
respecting  the  members  of  the  assembly; 
Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  Act;  and  Bill  No.  151,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act;  and  to 


report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to* 
the  assembly  at  the  present  sitting  thereof, 
begs  leave  to  present  its  report  as  follows: 

Your  committee  has  studied  and  inquired 
into  Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act,  and  Bill  No.  151, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act 
and  recommends  that  the  said  bills  be  passed 
without   amendment. 

Your  committee  has  studied  and  inquired 
into  Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  recommends  that 
said  bill  be  passed  with  the  following  amend- 
ments  which   are    designed: 

(1)  To  extend  the  Act  to  the  Speaker 
and  any  former  Speaker  who  is  a  member; 
and 

(2)  To  clarify  the  intent: 

1.  That  clause  d  of  section  1  be  amended 
to  read: 

"(d)  'Minister'  means  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  and  includes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Speaker,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  any  member  who 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
council,  the  Speaker,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition." 

2.  That  sub-clause  ii  of  clause  e  of  sec- 
tion 1  be  amended  to  read: 

"(ii)  The  additional  indemnity  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
authorized  by  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act." 

3.  That  the  words,  "or  Minister  or  both," 
in  the  second  line  and  in  the  fifth  line  of 
subsection  2  of  section  5  be  struck  out. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that  it  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  sit  during  the 
interval  between  sessions  to  study  the  prob- 
lems that  are  of  concern  to  the  government 
and  to  this  assembly  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  for  the  orderly,  expeditious 
and  efficient  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Legislature  and  for  the  improvement  and 
simplification  of  the  procedures  of  and  per- 
taining to  the  assembly,  including  the  matter 
of  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  out-of-town 
members. 

Your  committee  has  also  studied  the  matter 
of  an  alternative  procedure  in  the  House,  by 
resolution  or  otherwise,  for  dealing  with  cases, 
such  as  is  illustrated  by  Bill  No.  152,  An  Act 
respecting  Louis  Pierre  Cecile. 

After  consideration,  your  committee  feels 
that  an  important  principle  is  involved  in  this 
matter  and  that  no  urgency  to  resolve  it 
exists  at  this  stage  of  the  present  session. 
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Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  if  this  committee  is  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  interval  between  sessions  as  above 
recommended,  this  matter  be  again  referred 
to  it  for  further  study. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile).  I  think  he  has  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Hamilton  Spectator,  on  Monday,  April 
4,  contained  a  news  story  to  the  effect  that 
approximately  50  old  age  pensioners  in  Ham- 
ilton were  cut  off  their  supplementary  aid 
because  of  a  new  provincial  legislation  under 
which,  according  to  Mrs.  Edna  Daley,  city 
welfare  commissioner,  and  they  quote: 

Subsidies  were  now  being  paid  only  on 

excessive  rents  and  costly  medicines. 

This  new  policy  will,  reduce  the  subsidy 
paid  to  Hamilton  by  $4,800.  Mrs.  Daley 
stated  that  there  would  be  "a  definite  hard- 
ship caused  in  many  cases,"  if  the  allowances 
were  stopped.  The  news  reports  indicate  that 
the  city  of  Hamilton  intends  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  and  will  continue  these  pay- 
ments out  of  its  own  funds. 

My  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  are  as 
follows: 

Has  any  change  been  made  in  either  the 
40-40-20  division  of  the  supplementary  aid 
being  paid  under  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act,  or  the  regulations  under  the 
Act,  which  would  deprive  these  marginal 
income  cases  of  their  few  extra  dollars?  If 
so,  what  are  those  changes? 

What  steps  does  the  hon.  Minister  propose 
to  take  to  avoid  causing  hardships  to  our 
senior  citizens  in  those  municipalities  which 
cannot  afford  to  make  up  the  difference? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  acknowledge  receiving 
the  questions  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East,  and  I  thank  him  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  the  present 
sharing  arrangement  for  general  welfare 
assistance  is  on  a  50-30-20  basis,  with  the 
medical  services  being  provided  80  per  cent, 
by  Ontario  and  20  per  cent,  by  the  munici- 
pality. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  encounter  very 
little  difficulty  with  municipalities  in  provid- 
ing for  assistance  to  their  residents.  Munici- 
palities in  addition  to  subsidies,  as  the  hon. 
member    knows,    receive    also    unconditional 


grants    which    provide    funds    beyond    the 
municipal  expenditure. 

It  may  well  be,  in  the  matter  of  discon- 
tinuance of  supplementary  allowances  in 
Hamilton,  that  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  its  intent.  We  look  on  the  supple- 
mentary allowances  in  a  rather  broad  manner, 
and  there  is,  here  in  this  case,  every  indication 
that  the  majority  of  cases  referred  to  in  the 
news  item  will  continue  to  be  eligible. 

I  have  asked  that  our  district  office  provide 
me  with  additional  details  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  in  question. 

As  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  there  were 
shelter  payments  and  provisions  for  costly 
drugs,  but  I  might  also  add  that  there  is 
another  qualification  which  apparently  has 
been  forgotten,  and  that  is  where  possibly 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  is  "or  other  extraordinary 
costs."  I  am  looking  into  this  matter,  as 
already  stated,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  might  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

A  front-page  story  in  yesterday's  issue  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  gives  documentary 
evidence  of  a  clear  mistake  that  has  existed 
allegedly  for  9  years,  in  the  printed  regula- 
tions respecting  the  safety  of  workmen  in  com- 
pressed air  tunnels,  namely,  the  use  of  the 
word  "minimum"  when  "maximum"  is  in- 
tended. 

Since  a  reprint  of  the  regulations  including 
this  9-year-old  mistake  was  made  in  1959, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  department  to  with- 
draw this  copy  of  the  regulations  from  circu- 
lation before  further  tragic  consequences 
follow? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  remarks  about  this 
matter.  I  would  hope  that  the  remarks  I 
make  will  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
the  piece  in  last  night's  paper,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  that,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence between  minimum  and  maximum,  every 
man  working  underground  under  compressed 
air  was  in  dire  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  we  can  consider,  the 
difference  whether  it  is  minimum  or  maxi- 
mum, or  whether  there  is  no  word  there  has 
no  bearing  on  the  question  at  all,  and  cer- 
tainly this  minimum  and  maximum  regulation 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent at  Hogg's  Hollow.  No  matter  what  the 
word  is,  it  is  a  fact  that,  for  26  years,  this 
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work  has  been  going  on  under  the  regulations, 
and  there  has  not  been  one  single  fatality, 
until   this   accident   occurred. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  Telegram  denies 
that.  They  have  a  story  denying  that.  There 
was  one  death  in  eastern  Toronto  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  That  is  a  very  great 
question.    The  man's  heart  was— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  reported  all  over  the 
place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  In  fact,  we  have  made  as 
extensive  a  search  as  possible,  and  we  have 
certainly  not  covered  all  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  do  know  that  here  in  Canada,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  state  of  Maine  in  the 
United  States,  have  exactly  the  same  wording 
that  we  have.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  like  putting 
a  preamble,  which  we  argued  about,  in  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  The  Act  speaks  for 
itself,  and  in  the  regulations  controlling  these 
matters,  the  regulations  speak  for  themselves. 

There  are  certain  regulations  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  decompression  of  individuals 
working  in  tunnels  or  caissons  or  some  place 
under  compressed  air. 

Now,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  a  man 
working  under  15  pounds  or  less  pressure  can 
work  there  for  4  hours,  he  can  come  out 
and  it  takes  approximately  5  minutes  to  get 
him  through  the  air  lock,  and  he  must  have 
an  hour's  rest  before  he  can  return. 

A  man  working  under  heavier  pressure, 
30  pounds,  can  work  only  2  hours  at  a  stretch. 
It  takes  him  about  half  an  hour  to  go  through 
the  air  lock,  and  then  he  has  to  have  2  hours 
outside  in  the  fresh  air,  and  then  he  can 
return  for  another  2  hours'  work. 

All  these  things  are  definitely  laid  down  in 
the  regulations,  so  it  is  not  a  question  at  all 
whether  it  says  "minimum"  when  "maximum" 
is  intended.  It  does  not  affect  the  safety  of 
a  single  workman.  I  want  that  to  go  out,  that 
I  have  said  it,  that  the  fact  that  other  places 
have  the  same  wording  and  that  the  record  is 
such  that  it  does  not  really  matter. 

Fire  is  what  really  caused  the  ultimate 
deaths  of  these  people  in  the  Hogg's  Hollow 
accident.  It  became  uncontrolled  and  the 
pressure  was  shut  off,  and  the  different  things 
that  happened  certainly  cannot  be  blamed 
on  The  Department  of  Labour.  But,  as  I  have 
said  in  this  Legislature  before,  because  of 
that,  we  are  going  to  New  York  in  the  very 
near  future  to  examine  their  regulations 
which,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  discussed 
with   them,   but  we  want  to   go   down   and 


actually  see  if  there  is  something  wrong  with 
our  own  regulations. 

If  there  are  some  things  wrong,  we  want  to 
correct  them.  We  want  to  have  good  regu- 
lations and  we  have  always  thought,  with 
the  experience  that  we  have  had,  that  we 
did  have.        ^ 

But  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  my  people 
that,  until  we  are  able  to  make  a  definite 
decision  on  this  matter,  we  take  "minimum" 
out  and  not  put  "maximum"  in  at  all,  because 
as  I  have  said  I  do  not  think  it  makes  the 
slightest  difference.  The  regulations  are 
implicit,  they  are  complete,  they  set  out 
exactly  what  must  be  done. 

To  make  a  story  that  that  one  word  makes 
a  difference  in  the  safety  of  the  people  work- 
ing in  tunnels  is,  in  our  opinion,  incorrect. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this,  but  in 
our  opinion— after  a  very  careful  examination 
of  it— it  does  not  really  make  any  difference, 
and  another  province  in  Canada  has  the  very 
same  wording  as  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say 
furthermore,  the  article,  as  I  see  it,  stated 
this,  that  "minimum"  was  used  where  "max- 
imum" should  have  been  used.  That  is  the 
whole  gist  of  the  thing. 

I  must  say  that,  in  my  layman's  way,  I 
read  over  the  regulations  and  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  "minimum"  is  right,  that  "min- 
imum" is  the  proper  word. 

But  I  have  asked  the  law  officers  to  look 
at  the  interpretation  of  this,  and  to  give  a 
concise  statement  to  the  House  here  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  about  it.  But  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  correct.  I  could  not  see  how 
"maximum"  could  be  used  in  the  light  of  the 
pressures  that  they  use  in  these  places,  but 
we  will  look  into  it  and  we  will  refer  it  to 
the  House. 

NOTICE   OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice 
of  motion  No.  8. 

Resolution : 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into,  study  and 
review  the  entire  matter  of  the  cost  of 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
all  kinds  used  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  public,  general  and  mental  hospitals  and 
sanatoria  in  Ontario,  and  all  matters  relevant 
thereto  including  the  present  methods  and 
practices  followed  in  respect  of  the  pur- 
chase, distribution,  analysis,  storage,  in- 
ventory and  accounting  thereof  in  such 
institutions,  and  in  particular  as  to  whether 
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costs  are  reasonable,  having  regard  to  costs 
of  production  and  the  costs  charged  to  the 
general  public; 

And  that  such  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority 
to  sit  during  the  interval  between  sessions 
and  have  full  power  and  authority  to  call 
for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  the 
assembly  doth  command  and  compel 
attendance  before  the  said  select  committee 
of  such  persons  and  the  production  of  such 
papers  and  things  as  the  committee  may 
deem  necessary  for  any  of  its  proceedings 
and  deliberations,  for  which  purpose  the 
honourable  the  Speaker  may  issue  his  war- 
rant or  warrants. 

Membership  of  the  committee  to  be 
decided  at  a  later  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just 
give  this  explanation  of  this  resolution.  I 
again  refer  to  the  editorial  in  the  Star  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  resolution  which  I 
felt  was  pertinent  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  they  running  the  govern- 
ment now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  but  I  always  read 
that  paper,  I  read  all  the  papers  and  listen 
to  them  all. 

Might  I  point  out  that  this  resolution  is 
directed  to  the  cost  of  drugs  used  in  our 
public,  general  and  mental  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  but  there  is  a  relationship  to  the 
last  portion,  the  last  sentence  in  that  clause, 
which  I  may  say  I  drew  myself,  "and  in 
particular  as  to  whether  costs  are  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  costs  of  production  and 
the  costs  charged  to  the  general  public." 

Hon.  members  may  ask:  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  that?" 

The  purpose  of  that  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  a  Legislature 
to  examine  into  what  we  term  price  spreads, 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  Constitution  the 
matter  of  trade  and  commerce  is  one  which 
is  reserved  for  the  federal  Parliament. 

We  have  a  very  definite  right— I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  infringement  of  Constitu- 
tion—to look  at  the  cost  of  drugs  in  our 
institutions,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  look 
at  the  cost  of  drugs  in  our  institutions  without 
having  regard  to  what  are  the  costs  charged 
to  the  general  public,  and  what  are  the  costs 
of  production,  wholesale  and  retail  and  other 
costs. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  all  relevant  to  that 
particular  issue.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
putting  it  that  way. 


In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  advised  of 
a  federal  investigation  into  this  very  matter 
under  The  Combines  Act.  There  are  further 
investigations  being  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  may  have  some  bearing  on 
this. 

I  think  this  matter  becomes  important  from 
our  standpoint  for  this  reason,  that  there  have 
been  statements  emanating  from  the  great 
country  to  the  south  of  us  that  the  charges 
here  in  Canada,  and  particularly  Ontario, 
are  higher  than  the  charges  any  place  else. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  has  become  a 
relevant  issue,  and  that  certainly  we  are 
clearly  within  our  constitutional  rights  in 
inquiring  into  the  costs  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  wording  of  it. 
I  think  if  that  wording  were  departed  from, 
that,  in  all  probability,  we  would  find  we 
were  investigating  matters  which  are  not 
really  within  our  jurisdiction.  But  I  think 
the  way  the  resolution  is  worded,  that  there  is 
ample  scope  given  for  a  pretty  complete 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  country  lawyer 
at  his  very  best. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Certainly,  this  is  the  law 
of  Killaloe  I  am  giving  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested 
in  hearing  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  As  this  House  knows,  I  have 
considerable  interest  in  the  matter  which  is 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution.  I  have  a 
resolution  of  my  own  somewhere  on  the 
order  paper  that  has  been  there  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  which,  I  take 
it,  will  now  be  supplanted  by  the  resolution 
before  us. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  always  made 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  But  on  this  particular  occasion  I 
commend  him  on  the  ingenuity  he  has  dis- 
played in  drafting  his  resolution.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  agree  that  his  drafting  is  far 
better  than  mine  was  on  this  particular 
matter. 

I  am  quite  happy  to  see  my  resolution 
supplanted  on  the  basis  of  the  explanation 
he  has  given,  which  is  that  we  will  inquire 
into  the  cost  of  drugs  in  institutions  but  we 
will  compare  that  cost  with  the  prices  charged 
to  the  public. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  although  the  prices  paid  by  public 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  are  a  matter 
with  which   we   are   concerned,   a  matter  of 
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even  greater  concern  is  the  cost  of  drugs  to 
the  general  public.  I  have  been  talking  about 
this  matter  in  various  places  on  a  good  many 
occasions,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  corres- 
pondence about  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  first  one  letter  that 
I  have  received  on  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
House.  It  is  from  a  lady  who  lives  in 
Ottawa  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

I  was  most  interested  to  hear  you  say 
in  your  broadcast  you  were  going  to  try 
to  do  something  re  high  price  of  drugs  in 
Canada.  I  am  almost  a  cripple,  if  I  didn't 
have  metacortin.  To  date  have  had  to 
sell  furniture  to  pay  for  it,  so  will  look 
forward  to  some  relief.  Am  on  a  small 
superannuation  in  my  79th  year. 

And  in  another  document,  which  I  will  not 
read  in  full,  she  has  a  note  saying  that: 

I  understand  it  costs  $2  to  produce  100 
tablets  and  my  druggist  gets  it  for  $17  and 
charges  $38  to  me,  a  4,000  per  cent, 
increase. 

And  in  another  place  she  says  that  she  cannot 
live  without  this  drug. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  privilege,  the  statements  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  has  made  are  strictly 
untrue.  The  price  of  metacortin  was  $38,  it 
is  now  $22.50. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  He  is  reading 
from  the  letter. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards:  It  is  $22.50.  They 
brought  it  down  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  going  on  the  basis 
of  a  letter  a  lady  in  Ottawa  wrote  to  me  on 
January  16  of  this  year,  and  I  am  merely 
reporting  what  she  said.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  involves  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Perth  at  all.  This  lady  does  not 
allege,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  she  bought 
the  drug  from  him.  She  is  merely  reporting 
her  history. 


The  only  reason  why  I  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  because  it  is  a  very 
tragic  history,  that  this  lady  of  79  years  of 
age— or  nearly  79— should  find  herself  in  this 
position.  I  am  glad,  as  I  said,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  seen  fit  to  bring  forth  this 
resolution.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  in  his  thinking 
that  the  inquiry  will  be  as  broad  as  is  possible 
without  us  going  beyond  our  clear  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  compliment  him  on  his  draftsmanship. 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  used  the  very  substan- 
tial ingenuity  with  which  he  has  been  blessed, 
in  this  particular  case,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  I  believe  this  inquiry  will  be  most 
beneficial. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sir,  just  for  a  moment 
might  I  ask  to  reduce  the  private  members' 
orders,  if  my  hon.  friend  for  Woodbine  would 
move  the  discharge  of  Resolution  No.  10. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  sir. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  automobile  insurance  in  the 
name  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce,  if  he 
would  move  the  discharge  of  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  with- 
draw that,  too,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  there  is  also  one  for 

the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton- 
Mr.    N.    Davison    (Hamilton   East):    I   will 

withdraw  that  when  that  motion  comes  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  there  is  also  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  concerning— oh,  no.  I 
am  sorry.  I  thought  that  there  was  one  here 
in  relation  to  governments  and  commissions 
but  I  guess  there  is  not. 

It  being  1  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we  wel- 
come, as  guests,  students  from  the  following 
schools:  Briar  Hill  public  school,  Toronto; 
North  Park  collegiate  institute,  Brantford; 
Park  public  school,  Toronto;  Wilson  Heights 
junior  high  school,  Downsview;  Bowmore 
Road  public  school,  Toronto. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  continue  where  I  left  off  yesterday,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  what  I  have  stated  before  in  this 
House,  and  which  has  been  expressed  so 
vividly  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Singer)  against  the  unfair  burden  of 
taxes  with  which  the  municipalities  of  this 
province  are  saddled.  There  is  a  strong  and 
growing  resentment  in  this  province  over  the 
ever-growing  social  service  cost  on  municipal 
taxation,  and  the  failure  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  better  this  situation. 

The  use  of  the  term  "provincial  assistance" 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  provincial  authority 
is  making  grants  to  the  municipal  authority 
to  assist  in  meeting  expenditures  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
municipal  authority,  and  are  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  the  municipal  authority.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  municipal 
authorities  and,  more  particuarly,  rural  muni- 
cipal authorities,  realizing  full  well  that  their 
taxing  powers  are  limited  to  the  taxation  of 
property,  have  always  been  much  more 
resistant  to  the  demands  for  social  services 
than  the  provincial  authority. 

The  introduction  of  the  grant-in-aid  system 
is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
governments,  both  provincial  and  federal. 
They  are  the  people  who  yielded  to  the 
demands  for  increasing  social  services,  and 
they  are  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  present  situation  in  which  the  municipal 
authority    is    obliged    to    levy    taxes    against 
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property  for  services  which  are  not  related  to 
property. 

Social  services  such  as  education,  hospital- 
ization, children's  aid,  and  so  forth,  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  they  cause  a  major 
part  of  municipal  taxation.  The  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  on  social  services  should 
be  met  by  taxation  imposed  on  all  the  people, 
whether  property  owners  or  non-property 
owners.  The  municipal  authority  is  unable 
to  impose  such  taxation  and  should  not  be 
forced  to  levy  taxes  on  property  for  social 
services. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  to  realize 
that  no  government  can  give  them  something 
for  nothing.  All  that  any  government  can  do 
is  to  arrange  for  the  people  to  have  the 
services  they  want.  The  people  have  to  pay 
for  those  services,  and  also  to  pay  for  the 
executive  and  administrative  activities  of  the 
government. 

These  taxes  could  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  autonomy  of  the  municipalities.  A  system 
of  paving  a  few  miles  of  road  each  year, 
which  would  cut  down  on  the  high  mainten- 
ance costs;  extending  their  industrial  pro- 
gramme; and  many  more  worthwhile  projects, 
could  be  undertaken.  However,  at  the 
present,  they  are  hamstrung  and  unable  to 
breathe  when  they  control  less  than  15  per 
cent,  of  their  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  two  specific 
items  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House.  They  relate  to  what  I  consider 
an  increasingly  serious  problem  in  Ontario.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  operation  of  certain 
companies  in  the  field  of  automobile  finance. 
At  this  session,  we  have  dealt  with  bills 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  as  a  first  step  toward  regulation  of 
dealers  in  second  mortgages. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Legislature  should  seriously  consider  moving 
in  the  direction  of  investigating  certain 
practices  in  the  financing  of  automobiles. 
There  may  be  other  chattels  for  which  financ- 
ing has  become  a  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  wish 
these  remarks  to  exclude  any  case  that  has 
a  similar  significance. 

I  am,  this  afternoon,  particularly  concerned 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  completely 
usurious  practices  on  the  part  of  some  com- 
panies in  the  field  of  automobile  finance.    In 
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order  to  document  my  complaint,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  two  specific  cases.  The  first  involves 
a  transaction  in  which  the  cost  of  an  auto- 
mobile was  doubled  by  financial  arrangements 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The  second 
deals  with  the  manipulation  of  certain  con- 
tracts to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  who 
purchased  a  used  car  in  good  faith. 

In  both  cases,  a  spell  of  unemployment 
precipitated  the  individual  into  temporary 
financial  embarrassment  that  was  seized  upon 
by  the  finance  company  concerned  in  a 
completely   unacceptable  way. 

The  first  case  sent  to  me  by  the  father  of 
this  man  reads  as  follows: 

My  son,  driving  a  1950  Austin,  traded 
it  in  on  a  1952  black  Pontiac,  at  a  used  car 
lot  in  Aylmer,  Ontario,  operated  by  Nash 
&  Bell  Company  of  Alymer,  Ontario  (since 
gone  out  of  business). 

The  price  of  the  Pontiac  was  $795, 
allowance  for  my  son's  Austin  was  $240. 
Balance  owing  on  the  Pontiac,  $555. 

The  $555  was  immediately  placed  with 
the  Associates  (Discount)  Canada  Ltd., 
address  687  Dundas  Street  East,  London, 
Ontario,  for  collection;  they— the  Associates 
(Discount)  Canada  Limited— promptly  added 
$158.20  (finance  charges),  $1.75  (registra- 
tion costs)  and  $35.25  (insurance  charges) 
to  the  above-mentioned  $555.  Total  sum 
now  owed  on  the  Pontiac  $750.20. 

The  Associates  (Discount)  Canada, 
Limited  gave  the  insurance  end  of  this 
deal  to  a  company  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
namely  EMMCO  Ltd.,  a  firm  located  at  102 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

My  son  paid  four  (4)  monthly  payments 
of  $41.75  totalling  $167.00;  balance  still 
owing  on  the  Pontiac  $583.20. 

My  son  found  that  he  couldn't  possibly 
lceep  up  the  payments,  as  finances  wouldn't 
permit,  and  he  therefore  asked  Associates 
(Discount)  Canada  Ltd.  to  repossess  the 
Pontiac;  they  accommodated. 

My  son  was  resigned  to  loss  of  his 
original  Austin,  also  resigned  to  fact  that 
he  had  paid  out  $167  time  payments  on  the 
Pontiac,  which  he  had  driven  approximately 
1,200  miles  while  in  his  possession. 

Approximately  3  weeks  after  the  Asso- 
ciates (Discount)  Canada  Ltd.  had  repos- 
sessed the  Pontiac,  the  Associates  (Discount) 
Canada  Ltd.  mailed  my  son  a  letter  in 
which  they  informed  him  that  the  re-sale 
of  the  car,  the  repossessed  Pontiac,  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations;  in  fact  they  had 
been  able  to  get  only  $200  on  the  re-sale 
of  same;   they  said  the  highest  bidder  on 


the  Pontiac  was  the  EMMCO  Ltd.  of  102 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  Associates  (Discount)  Canada  Ltd. 
informed  my  son  that  there  was  a  "defici- 
ency" amount  of  $363.35  (being  the  differ- 
ence between  what  EMMCO  Ltd.  got  the 
car  for  and  what  my  son  presumably  still 
owed  on  the  Pontiac)  and  they  threatened 
court  action  if  necessary  to  collect  this 
deficiency,  quoting  his  signature  on  the 
"Conditional  Sales  Contract"  as  their  legal 
right   to  press  for  payment. 

Lawyer  at  Woodstock,  R.  A.  McDougall, 
said  that  my  son's  signature  on  the  "Con- 
ditional Sales  Contract"  ruined  case  for 
my  son,  and  best  plan  was  to  dicker  with 
plaintiff  for  a  reduced  amount  of  claim. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  finish  of  the  case  is 
as  follows:  Associates  (Discount)  Canada, 
Ltd.  accepted  $250;  Associates  (Discount) 
Canada,  Ltd.'s  lawyer's  fee  $50;  my  son's 
lawyer's  fees  $57-total  $357. 

Net  result— son  stripped  of  his  original 
Austin  car  and  owes  $357  to  Associates 
(Discount)  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  lawyer.  Also 
the  $167  instalment  payments  on  the 
Pontiac  while  it  was  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Innis,  can't  something  be  done  with 
these  predatory  companies  like  the  Asso- 
ciates (Discount)  Canada  Ltd.  and  other 
companies  with  like  ambitions  (the  accum- 
mulation  of  money)? 

They  are  plundering  right  and  left  in 
their  tactics,  regardless  of  ethics,  and  the 
present  laws  uphold  them;  what  kind  of 
laws  are  these? 

In  my  son's  case,  as  outlined  above, 
collusion  is  plainly  indicated  between  Asso- 
ciates (Discount)  Canada  Ltd.  and  EMMCO 
Ltd.,  of  102  Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  but  the  victim  of  the  circumstances 
(in  this  case,  my  son)  has  no  ways  nor 
means  of  proving  it,  so  he  has  to  borrow 
money  at  12  per  cent,  interest  to  pay  their 
claims. 

My  suggestions,  feeble  as  they  are,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  re-possessor  explain  (aloud, 
with  witnesses)  the  consequences  of  re- 
possession (before  the  dispossessed  person 
signs  the  "Conditional  Sales  Contract"). 

2.  If  directly  above  not  adhered  to,  the 
dispossessed's  signature  on  the  "Conditional 
Sales  Contract"  is  null  and  void. 

Thanking     you     in     advance    for    your 

co-operation.  .  .        .. 

(signed) 

E.  A.  Bennett, 

245  Graham  Street, 

Woodstock. 
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The  other  case  involves  a  man  who  bought 
a  car  in  March  1959  for  $550.  He  made 
subsequent  payments  during  the  year  of  $130. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  year,  he  lost  his 
employment  which  necessitated  his  failing  to 
make  certain  payments.  However,  in  January 
1960  a  new  "Conditional  Sales  Contract"  was 
drawn  up  as  follows: 

Unpaid  balance  $628.41 

Registration  fee  2.00 

Loss  reserve  51.00 

Finance   charge   229.63 

for  a  total  deferred  balance  of  $911.04. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  year's  time  a 
car  costing  $550  has  now  reached  the  total 
of  $911.04,  plus  the  payments  which  this  man 
has  made  of  $130  to  make  a  grand  total  of 
$1,041.04. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker  and,  through  you,  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  some  definite  steps 
must  be  taken  to  overcome  this  unorthodox 
practice  of  financing  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  members  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  for  their  pioneering  in  this  field 
in  the  past  year.  As  was  expected,  there  were 
a  great  many  new  problems  to  be  met  and 
overcome. 

However,  there  is  one  situation  that  this 
government  does  not  seem  to  realize,  and 
where  it  seems  to  be  completely  off  base.  It 
is  the  lack  of  accommodation  in  the  general 
hospitals.  Some  parts  of  the  province  are 
worse  off  than  others.  Let  me  read  from  The 
London  Free  Tress  of  February  25  under  the 
headline  "Told  Hospital  Accommodation 
Adequate— Toronto  Report  Shocks  Group 
Eyeing    Problem": 

Despite  the  firm  belief  of  London's 
hospital  and  medical  officials  that  something 
must  be  done  immediately  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  hospitals,  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  has  advised  that  this 
city  has  adequate  bed  accommodation  and 
should  not  need  additional  active  treatment 
beds  until   1971. 

The  commission's  views  were  given  to  a 
special  hospital  accommodation  committee 
yesterday  by  V.  P.  Cronyn  and  Dr.  E.  V. 
Buchanan,  of  the  London  health  associa- 
tion, who  said  this  is  what  they  had  been 
told  at  a  recent  meeting  with  the  com- 
mission in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Buchanan  said  the  commission  had 
said  Toronto  has  3.8  beds  per  1,000  popu- 
lation, while  London  has  5  beds  per  1,000. 
On  the  basis  of  statistical  information,  plus 


the  fact  adjustments  in  accommodation 
are  planned  at  St.  Joseph's  and  Victoria 
hospitals,  the  commission  had  calculated 
that  no  further  active  treatment  beds  would 
be  required  until  1971,  when  200  would  be 
needed,  with  an  additional  200  in  1976. 

The  committee,  set  up  by  Mayor  Johnston 
to  study  what  is  locally  considered  an  acute 
shortage  of  active  treatment  beds,  was 
shocked  by  the  commission's  opinion.  They 
had  just  heard  that  both  St.  Joseph's  and 
Victoria  hospitals  have  long  waiting  lists, 
and  that  an  elective  patient  cannot  get 
into  either  hospital  until  about  mid-April. 
The  situation  would  get  worse,  not  better, 
the  committee  was  advised. 

"We  don't  get  much  sympathy  from 
Toronto,"  commented  Dr.  G.  R.  Girvan,  of 
the  London  academy  of  medicine's  hos- 
pitalization committee.  "London  never 
does." 

Dr.  John  Fisher  added:  "We've  heard 
those  figures  from  Toronto  before.  But  I 
think  it  can  be  argued  that  Toronto  is  in 
an  undesirable  situation  and  that  we  in 
London  don't  want  to  repeat  it." 

In  Toronto,  he  understood,  there  is  a 
delay  in  admission  of  3.5  months. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  hear  reports 
from  various  groups  in  the  city  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  hospital  accommo- 
dation. A  sub-committee  was  set  up  to 
meet  March  16  to  consider  the  problem 
more  closely,  and  to  report  to  the  full 
committee  again  on  April  20. 

Criticism  is  certainly  mounting  throughout 
the  province,  and  well  it  should  be  when 
there  are  tremendous  waiting  lists  evident  in 
such  places;  for  example,  Ottawa  where  it 
has  reached  the  astounding  number  of  2,700. 
There  must  be  encouragement  to  build  con- 
valescent hospitals  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  active  treatment  hospitals. 
Many  cases  would  be  much  better  in  this 
type  of  hospital  where  they  could  receive 
therapy  and  other  types  of  treatment  in  order 
that  they  might  return  sooner  to  society. 

In  my  county  of  Oxford  we  have  urgent 
need  of  such  chronic  and  convalescent 
hospitals,  and  I  would  urge  the  authorities 
to  endeavour  to  encourage  an  early  start  on 
some  plans  for  the  future. 

Like  so  many  hon.  members  of  the  House 
I  have  had  many,  many  hospitalization 
insurance  cases.  Invariably  the  complaints 
come  from  the  senior  citizens  who  have  given 
wonderful  service  and  sacrifice  in  helping  to 
make  this  province  the  free,  prosperous  and 
bounteous  land  that  it  is. 
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I  am  told  by  officials  of  the  general 
hospitals  that  a  large  part  of  the  office  and 
administration  work  is  devoted  to  this  senior 
group  of  people.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  many  do  not  understand  the  plan  com- 
pletely. Many  are  living  alone,  and  some 
minor  terms  of  agreement  are  not  readily 
understood  by  this  group  of  people.  Still 
another  group  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  automatically  insured  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  70  years.  This  group  who  are  over  70 
years  of  age  are  comprised  of  48  per  cent, 
who  are  single,  widowed  or  widowers.  Of 
these  citizens,  74  per  cent,  have  an  income 
of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  89  per  cent, 
of  all  people  in  this  group  who  receive  old 
age  security  do  not  have  a  taxable  return  to 
file  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  through  you,  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  submit  that, 
every  recipient  of  the  old  age  pension  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  entitled  to,  and 
should  receive,  free  hospitalization  insurance. 
Let  me  explain  further.  We  already  take  care 
of  the  old  age  assistance  group  which  would 
lessen  this  number  to  some  extent.  The  saving 
that  would  be  entailed  by  the  hospitalization 
commission  in  administration  would  be  un- 
believable, and  would  compensate  to  a  great 
degree  for  the  mere  $25  a  year  which  would 
be  necessary  for  each  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Surely  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  would  step  up  the  efficiency  of 
both  the  hospitals  and  the  commission  by  a 
large  percentage.  I  say  this  because,  in  con- 
versation with  members  of  both  authorities, 
I  find  that  this  group  is  causing  the  unneces- 
sary headaches  in  administration  work.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  notices,  extra  checking 
from  office  to  office,  and  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  70  years  they  would  automatically  be 
taken  care  of.  This  would  actually  be  a 
health  plan  for  future  security.  As  hon. 
members  and  I  pay  into  the  plan  today,  we 
would  know  that,  when  we  are  70  years  old, 
we  would  be  taken  care  of,  regardless  of  our 
financial  status.  This  is  a  sound  and  practical 
solution,  and  I  would  urge  the  commission  to 
give  this  thought  its  utmost  consideration  and 
attention,  because  I  will  continue  to  stress  this 
point  until  some  action  is  taken. 

This  is  one  thing  this  government  could 
definitely  take  the  lead  in  and  not  wait  for 
Ottawa.  The  federal  government  pays  the 
old  age  security  pensions  automatically  be- 
cause of  the  administration  costs  that  would 
be  necessary  for  a  means  test.  Surely  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  will  agree 
that  the  senior  citizens  of  Ontario  should  be 


entitled  to  this  same  consideration.  They 
have  laboured  hard  and  long  to  build  up 
this  province.  It  would  require  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  budget. 

Hon.  members  across  may  well  ask  where 
the  money  would  come  from. 

May  I  suggest  that,  by  raising  pari-mutuel 
betting  from  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  $4 
million  would  be  raised?  Incidentally,  other 
jurisdictions  are  raising  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  health  projects  through  the  same 
source.  New  York,  for  example,  charges  10 
per  cent.  A  recent  news  item  in  a  Toronto 
paper  indicates  that  the  stakes  at  the  Wood- 
bine have  increased  substantially  for  this 
coming  season.  Still  another  source  would 
be  for  the  federal  government  to  stop  im- 
posing a  sales  tax  on  liquor  before  they  bottle 
it  in  Ontario.  This  would  give  an  additional 
$11  million. 

While  there  are  approximately  300,000 
people  over  the  age  of  70  in  the  province, 
the  estimated  cost  would  be  something  less 
than  $7.5  million.  This  would  more  than 
take  care  of  this  urgent  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  remarks  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Goodfellow),  who  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for,  but  who  for  some 
unknown  reason,  has  not  been  unduly  con- 
cerned or  disturbed  about  the  catastrophic 
farm  conditions  in  this  province.  The  hon. 
Minister  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
his  department,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  people  in  this  province  who  feel  that  he  is 
not  doing  this,  that  he  is  not  leading  but  is 
continually  evading  the  issues.  Statements 
made  by  members  of  his  department  are  not 
being  received  well,  and  it  is  felt  that  main 
governmental  agriculture  policies  should  be 
given  by  the  hon.  Minister,  and  not  by  his 
assistants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  province  today.  The  farmer, 
caught  as  he  is  in  an  ever-increasing  price 
squeeze,  is  finding  his  position  in  our  economy 
almost  unbearable,  to  say  the  least.  An 
average  of  1,000  a  month  have  ceased  this 
industry  in  the  last  10  years.  The  farmer 
has  come  to  think  of  himself  as  a  "misfit"  in 
an   otherwise   thriving   economy. 

The  farmers  of  this  province  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  has  failed  utterly  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  The  uncertainty  of  their  decisions, 
the  lack  of  implementing  their  decisions,  and 
the  continual  "threats"  which  are  thrown  out 
against  marketing  in  all  phases  of  the  indus- 
try,  are   a   disgrace   to   The   Department   of 
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Agriculture,   and  the  hon.    Minister   of  Agri- 
culture is  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  milk 
situation  in  the  province.  The  lack  of  imple- 
menting The  Milk  Industry  Act  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  caused  the  greatest 
confusion  the  industry  has  ever  experienced. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Brantford  situation. 
Trouble  started  there  in  April,  1959,  when 
one  group  of  producers  pooled  their  resources 
to  purchase  a  truck  and  transport  their  own 
milk.  At  one  stage,  the  milk  carried  by  this 
co-op  truck  was  refused  by  the  dairies,  which 
used  the  excuse  of  high  temperature  and  low 
fat. 

Immediate  action  should  have  been  taken 
by  the  hon.  Minister  or  the  dairy  commissioner 
to  dispatch  inspectors  to  that  area  at  once 
to  clear  up  this  problem.  But  no,  not  until 
August  did  the  milk  industry  board  have  a 
hearing,  which  I  personally  attended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  perfectly  disgusted  with 
that  hearing.  The  3  members  of  the  board 
argued  and  disagreed  among  themselves.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  at  the  outset, 
stated  that  he  had  to  catch  a  train  at  4  o'clock, 
and  if  no  decision  was  reached,  they  would 
sit  again. 

Now  surely,  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  this  board  should  be 
prepared  to  start  a  hearing  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  not  on  a  Friday,  and  it  should 
be  prepared  to  come  up  with  a  decision.  This 
board  again  sat  in  November  and  again  on 
January  26,  when  a  decision  was  finally 
reached.  But  the  amazing  feature  of  these 
hearings  was  that  at  no  time  did  the  hon. 
Minister,  the  Deputy  Minister,  or  the  dairy 
commissioner  attend— not  even  when  one  hear- 
ing was  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  department  must  wake  up  and  cease 
making  themselves  scarce  when  there  is  any 
trouble.  What  would  happen  if,  every  time 
a  police  officer  saw  a  crime  committed,  he 
looked  the  other  way?  The  hon.  Ministers 
know,  and  I  know,  that  he  would  be  sus- 
pended, and  this  is  exactly  what  should  be 
done  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Let  me  give  hon.  members  another  incident 
which  occurred  in  St.  Thomas,  and  I  read 
from  the  Free  Press,  December  10: 

Lawyer  Sees  Pressure  in  Milk 
Licence  Charge 

Judgment  was  reserved  for  one  week 
today  on  a  charge  against  Aylmer  dairy- 
man Jan  Verdun  of  distributing  milk  in  an 
area  for  which  he  did  not  have  a  licence. 

The  action  against  Mr.  Verdun,  who  is 


credited  with  introducing  the  3-quart  milk 
jug  to  Canada,  was  brought  by  the  Ontario 
milk  industry  board. 

Mr.  Verdun  is  charged  with  distributing 
milk  in  St.  Thomas  while  his  licence  grants 
distribution  only  in  the  Aylmer  area. 

The  case,  heard  in  city  magistrate's  court, 
saw  a  clash  between  defence  counsel  Harold 
Stafford  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Andrew  P. 
Clark,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  milk 
industry  board. 

The  defence  charged  Mr.  Clark  with 
being  "the  most  evasive  witness  I  have 
ever  seen  take  the  stand  in  court." 

"How  could  the  secretary  of  this  3-man 
board,  who  knows  every  regulation  and  law 
pertaining  to  this  Act,  as  well  as  every 
letter  sent  out  by  the  board,  have  so  little 
knowledge  about  a  matter  such  as  this?" 
Mr.  Stafford  asked. 

Mr.  Clark  had  stated  he  did  not  know 
how  many  similar  cases  had  been  heard  in 
Ontario  during  the  past  year,  but  believed 
they  were  few.  The  defence  had  inquired 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Verdun  was  singled 
out  for  persecution,  arguing  there  were 
more  flagrant  violations  of  the  Act  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Stafford  also  charged:  "There  is  a 
deeper  reason  than  the  sale  of  this  milk 
for  the  laying  of  this  charge,  because  I  am 
sure  some  outside  pressure  brought  Mr. 
Verdun  here." 

The  defence,  contending  that  regulations 
governing  milk  distribution  were  "loose," 
said  they  had  never  been  enforced  in 
Ontario  and  cited  cases  of  other  dairies 
selling  milk  outside  the  territories  noted 
on  their  licences. 

Mr.  Stafford  said  that  it  should  be 
obvious  to  Magistrate  E.  Donald  Smith  that 
The  Milk  Act  contains  so  many  inconsisten- 
cies that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate 
under  it.  "I  don't  see  how  it  could  ever 
be  enforced  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
Your  Worship  to  act  on  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  regarding  the  much  discussed  blend- 
ing or  pooling  of  milk  in  the  province. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  former 
dairy  commissioner  of  this  province  has 
indicated  a  need  for  this  type  of  marketing 
of  milk.  The  information  which  he  has 
presented  on  several  occasions  has  been 
extremely  weak  and  lacked  any  form  of 
responsibility.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
built  up  among  the  dairy  producers  and  the 
dairy  distributors  a  sense  of  insecurity,  con- 
fusion   and    downright    disappointment    for 
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suggesting  this  method  without  more  concrete 
facts.  I  would  like  to  read  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Ontario  Milk  Producer  in  the  January, 
1960,  issue: 

Introducing  A  Marketing  Plan 

In  his  address  to  the  Ontario  cheese 
producers'  annual  meeting  this  month,  M.  E. 
Biggs,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, marketing  division,  said  there  had 
been  some  who  were  critical  of  the  fact 
that  the  principles  of  a  new  marketing  plan 
had  been  presented  without  sufficient 
reasonably  accurate  information.  Mr.  Biggs 
said  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have 
had  all  the  answers. 

And  the  editorial  went  on: 

We  were  among  those  who  were  some- 
what critical.  We  will  agree  that  all  the 
answers  probably  would  not  only  have 
been  a  mistake,  but,  at  our  present  level 
of  knowledge,  impossible  as  well. 

The  principles  of  a  marketing  plan  were 
presented  for  consideration  with  very  few, 
if  any,  answers  at  all.  We  contend  that 
producers  could  not  arrive  at  any  really 
intelligent  opinion,  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  these  principles,  without  first 
having  the  benefit  of  some  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  conditions,  and  the 
results  that  would  ensue  if  the  principles 
were  implemented  and  became  operative. 

Some  information  in  addition  to  the 
principles  was  released.  While  this  infor- 
mation was  as  near  accurate  as  was  possible 
to  obtain— and  valuable,  too,  for  some 
purposes— much  of  it  had  little  relation  to 
the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  a  market- 
ing plan,  in  accordance  with  the  principles, 
were  put  into  operation.  In  fact,  some  of 
it  led  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  or  so,  we  have 
heard  these  principles  discussed  by  several 
groups  of  milk  producers  at  annual  meet- 
ings. In  each  instance,  much  of  the  argu- 
ment was  based  on  conjecture,  speculation 
and  downright  guess  work,  some  of  which 
was  due  to  unrelated  information.  This 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  because 
producers  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable,  fundamental  facts  on  which  to 
base  their  opinions.  A  new  milk  marketing 
plan  is  an  extremely  important  and  big 
project.  As  such,  it  requires  a  full-scale 
treatment  in  every  respect. 

We  believe  the  majority  of  producers  will 
agree  that  some  change  in  the  system  of 
marketing  milk  is  desirable.  Considerably 
less  have  any  developed  idea  of  what  those 
changes    should    be.      This,    we    believe, 


emphasizes  the  point  that  some  reasonably 
definite  answers,  from  at  least  4  areas, 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  producers 
at  the  time  the  principles  were  presented. 

It  would  appear  to  be  much  more  simple 
to  keep  intelligent  thinking  on  the  rails 
when  it  is  based  on  reasonably  accurate 
facts  than  it  is  to  combat  erroneous,  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  speculation. 

On  February  26,  1960,  Mr.  Keays,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  concentrated  milk  pro- 
ducers association  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Hamilton,  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Keays  was  referring  to  the  much- 
discussed  pooling  system  for  milk.  He  said 
that  there  would  never  be  a  price  blend 
or  the  pooling  of  fluid  milk,  and  milk  for 
manufacturing,  without  the  consent  of  a 
large  majority  of  milk  producers.  No  gov- 
ernment would  "choke  pooling  and  price 
blending  down  the  producers'  throats.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  overall  marketing  plan 
on  a  satisfactory  basis,  it  can  be  achieved 
only  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
majority  of  producers  in  both  groups,"  he 
said. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state 
that,  before  any  more  innuendoes  are  voiced, 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  compile  some 
concrete  data  that  will  substantiate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  milk  marketing  plan.  Informa- 
tion that  will  receive  the  co-operation  of  all 
milk  producers,  for  the  benefit  of  all  groups, 
should  be  the  chief  objective.  The  old  say- 
ing, "united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  has 
more  meaning  today  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  pleasure  at 
the  high  position  which  you  now  occupy. 
And  I  wish  to  offer  you  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  able  Deputy 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West 
(Mr.  Morrow). 

The  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman)  did,  I  am  sure,  a  very  fine  job  in 
moving  and  seconding  the  motion  of  thanks 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  felicitations  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  both  able  gentlemen,  for  their 
elevation  to  the  important  Portfolios  that  they 
now  occupy. 

While  I  am  still  in  a  congratulatory  moodr 
I  also  wish  to  offer  my  best  wishes  to  the  hon. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer). 
He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  esteemed  by  all 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  wish  him 
well  and  may  he  long  continue  in  his  present 
office. 

Speaking  on  the  budget  debate,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  genial  and  very  able 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  on  the 
very  fine  budget  he  placed  before  this  House. 

The  finances  of  this  great  expanding  prov- 
ince could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  relatively  new  member, 
I  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  have 
returned  to  this  House  as  a  member  of  this 
progressive  government  which  has  as  its 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Frost),  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Prime  Ministers  this  province  of 
Ontario  has  ever  had.  I  noted  with  great 
satisfaction,  on  the  night  of  June  11  last,  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  had  used  considerable 
wisdom  in  returning,  to  the  capable  hands 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  guidance  of 
the  varied  and  complex  affairs  of  this  great 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  the  honour,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  repre- 
sent the  great  riding  of  Cochrane  North, 
probably  the  largest  constituency  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  This  northern  riding  extends 
more  than  200  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  contains 
more  than  60,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Quebec  boundary,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  west  shoreline  of  James 
Bay  and  the  lower  part  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Cochrane  North  is  a  historical  riding.  Its 
history  goes  back  to  probably  300  years  ago, 
when  the  French  fur  traders  and  coureurs- 
de-bois,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  established 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  James  Bay. 

Also,  at  that  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  they  established  forts 
and  trading  posts  at  Rupert  House,  Fort 
Albany,  and  Moose  Factory,  which  bears  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  white  settlement 
in  Ontario. 

Cochrane  North  is  great,  not  only  in  its 
physical  size,  but  in  its  tremendous  natural 
resources— the  bulk  of  which  is  still  untapped. 
The  area  is  rich  with  hidden  mineral  wealth, 
of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  known;  huge 
reserves  of  water  power,  which  are  in  the 
process  of  being  developed;  vast  forests, 
which  provide  the  raw  materials  for  our  forest 
industries;  and  a  multitude  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  flow  majestically  northward  into  the 
James  Bay  waters. 

The  economy  of  this  vast  region  is  pegged 
to  4  basic  sources  of  income:  agriculture, 
forest  industries,  mining,  and  tourist  industry. 


Each  of  these  principal  businesses  may  be 
found  in  some  form  in  the  4  main  communi- 
ties located  along  highway  No.  11.  I  refer  to 
the  towns  of  Cochrane,  Smooth  Rock  Falls, 
Kapuskasing  and  Hearst,  along  with  the 
adjoining  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  southern  part  of  the  riding  lies  in 
the  region  called  "the  great  clay  belt."  The 
clay  belt  is  situated  in  the  relatively  narrow 
part  of  the  Canadian  shield,  which  lies 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay 
lowland.  The  boundaries  of  this  region  corres- 
pond to  the  basin  of  glacial  Lake  Barlow- 
Ojibway,  and  extend  from  east  to  west  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  600  miles. 

In  all,  it  contains  about  16  million  acres 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  clay  soil  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Ontario. 

In  the  district  of  Cochrane,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  500,000  acres  of 
arable  land.  We  have  at  present  116,416  acres 
of  improved  land,  with  76,465  acres  under 
crop.  In  my  riding,  nearly  1,000  persons  are 
making   a   living  from  full-time   farming. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  farmers  during  the  past  decade,  there  is 
presently  more  land  under  cultivation,  and 
the  number  of  livestock  has  increased  steadily 
during  the  past  10  years  in  the  district  of 
Cochrane.  We  have  good  reasons  to  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  agriculture  will  play  a  much 
more  important  role  in  our  northern  economy. 

According  to  agricultural  experts,  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  northeastern  Ontario  lies  in 
the  expansion  of  livestock  production,  namely, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  with  the  emphasis  on 
beef  cattle  and  feeder  production.  Beef  cattle 
production  is  a  "natural"  for  northeastern 
Ontario  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  low- 
cost  fertile  land. 

Secondly,  due  to  most  favourable  climatic 
conditions  of  mid-summer  warmth  coinciding 
with  a  normally  abundant  rainfall,  we  are 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  grass-growing 
area,  which  not  only  produces  good  grazing 
lands,  but  also  is  very  productive  of  adequate 
supplies  of  winter  feed.  With  our  rapidly 
expanding  population,  and  with  a  ready 
market  available  immediately  to  the  south 
of  us,  I  firmly  believe  that  northeastern 
Ontario  will  soon  be  the  main  producer  of 
beef  for  all  of  Canada. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  and 
his  efficient  departmental  staff,  who  recog- 
nized the  agricultural  potential  of  our  northern 
region,  and  accordingly,  established  "co-oper- 
ator farms"  in  all  the  northern  districts. 
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Following  a  survey,  two  farms  were  selected 
in  each  area  served  by  an  agricultural  repre- 
sentative. These  demonstration  farms  are 
used  for  showing,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
value  of  good  farming  and  the  application 
of  business  principles  in  farm  operation.  The 
farmer  co-operator  receives  some  assistance 
from  the  department  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  necessary  projects,  although  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmer  is  voluntary  with 
no  contract  covering  the  operation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  northern  Ontario,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  decisive  factor  which  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  our  two  main  industries,  fores- 
try and  agriculture,  and  that  is  the  basic,  but 
most  important,  question  of  land  use. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  mention  that 
his  department,  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  will  imple- 
ment policies  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
further  development  of  agriculture  in  north- 
eastern Ontario.  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  efficient  personnel  for  their 
continuing  interest  and  help  in  promoting 
agricultural  development  in  northern  Ontario. 

It  was  also  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner) 
mention,  in  his  address  the  other  night,  that 
"better  things  are  in  store  for  the  north."  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  hon.  Minister  from  Cochrane  South, 
who  represents  the  riding  adjacent  to  my  own, 
for  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  always 
given  me  in  matters  relating  to  the  people 
of  my  constituency.  We,  who  live  in  north- 
eastern Ontario,  are  very  fortunate  to  have, 
on  the  executive  council  of  this  government, 
such  an  able  and  knowledgeable  person,  who 
is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  northeastern  Ontario  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Ontario.  We  could  not  ask  for  a 
better  ambassador  for  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  this 
important  matter  of  land  use.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  this  government  to  waste  no  time  in 
implementing  the  proposed  land  use  survey 
of  all  the  accessible  land  in  the  great  clay 
belt.  This  information  will  be  a  guide  to  obtain 
the  optimum  value  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Present  regulations  concerning  the  land 
settlement  policies  for  settlers  in  northern 
Ontario  should  be  revised  at  once.  Many  of 
the  regulations  now  in  force  were  drawn 
up  years  ago.  They  are  obsolete,  unrealistic, 
and  tend  to  impede  agricultural  progress, 
instead  of  fostering  agricultural  development. 

For  instance,  present  regulations  restricting 
size  of  land  grants  to  a  maximum  of  150  acres 


are  not  in  accordance  with  present-day 
requirements.  The  considered  opinion  of 
agricultural  experts  is  that  the  size  of  northern 
farms  should  be  increase  to  about  300  acres. 

In  view  of  the  present  high  cost  of  farm 
machinery  and  labour,  it  is  uneconomical  to 
operate  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The 
farmers  in  my  area  know  that  the  regulations 
are  presently  being  revised,  and  they  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome. 

Regulations  should  be  revised  also  to 
accommodate  those  settlers  who,  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  make  a  living  on  their  farms. 
They  are  mainly  interested  in  cutting  pulp, 
and  can  make  a  reasonable  living  at  this 
work.  It  is  a  waste  of  good  land,  as  well  as  a 
continual  problem,  to  require  them  to  perform 
settlement  duties  upon  a  grant  which  they 
never  intended  to  make  into  a  farm. 

We,  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Canada,  have  many  profitable  farm 
operations.  But  we  also  have  a  considerable 
number  of  small  farmers  who,  for  various 
reasons,  are  presently  unable  to  earn  a  reason- 
able living  off  the  land.  What  should  be 
done?  There  are  many  schools  of  thought  on 
this  perplexing  problem.  Some  strongly 
advocate  the  abolition  of  all  small  farmers— 
that  those  who  cannot  survive  should  get 
off  the  land  and  relocate  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. The  report  on  land  use,  presented  to 
the  Senate,  released  just  before  Parliament 
prorogued  last  spring,  accepted  the  view  that 
many  of  today's  small  farms  must  be  allowed 
to  disappear.  "Technological  development,"  it 
said,  "boils  down  in  essence  to  fewer  farmers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  our 
attitude  towards  small  farmers,  we  should  not 
only  consider  the  economic  factors,  but  other 
factors,  which  are  just  as  important,  if  not 
more  important,  such  as  social  and  moral 
factors.  I  personally  believe  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  help  the  small  farmer  to 
adjust  himself  to  more  profitable  operations 
while  remaining  on  his  homestead.  He  should 
be  helped  to  earn  a  little  extra,  either  by 
putting  some  of  his  land  to  other  uses— such 
as  forestry,  grazing  and  recreation— or  by 
getting  supplementary  jobs  off  the  farm. 

Some  advocate  that  we  should  assist  owners 
of  submarginal  farmland  to  grow  the  kind 
of  crops  adaptable  to  the  terrain— in  many 
instances,  trees,  and  if  I  remember  correctly 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  said 
in  committee  that  by  1980  we  will  require 
the  amount  of  trees  that  are  being  cut  as  of 
the  present.  Much  of  this  submarginal  land 
is  within  the  ready  market  areas  of  our 
established  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  saw- 
mills, and  would  provide  an  increase  to  the 
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diminishing  wood  supply  in  accessible  areas. 
It  is  estimated  that  400  to  600  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  land  are  needed  to  provide  an 
annual  income  of  $5,000  from  the  sale  of 
wood. 

To  bring  this  plan  into  fruition,  a  low- 
cost  credit  plan  could  be  formed  to  enable 
tree  farmers  to  buy  enough  land  to  form  an 
economic  unit.  The  aforementioned  is  one 
of  the  many  suggestions  put  forth  to  help  the 
small  farmer  earn  a  decent  income,  while 
contributing  to  the  economy  of  the  area, 
and  also  remaining  on  his  own  land. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  would  be  in  his  seat, 
as  I  was  very  surprised  to  read  the  other 
day  what  he  said  about  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  northern  Ontario.  The  hon.  member, 
as  hon.  members  know,  is  a  very  able  and  a 
very  eloquent  speaker.  However,  I  think  they 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  sometimes  he 
is  quite  off  base. 

Mr.  V.   M.   Singer   (York  Centre):    Oh  no, 

Mr.   Speaker- 
Mr.  Brunelle:  I  quote  from  Hansard,  March 

15,  page  1327: 

The  province  of  Quebec,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  done 
ever  so  much  more  toward  the  settlement 
of  people  in  their  northern  area.  Indeed, 
the  Church  has  gone  up  there  and  has 
removed  whole  communities  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  and  perhaps 
hon.  members  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  Church  in  Quebec  has  brought  a  com- 
munity from  Quebec  into  Ontario,  and 
has  settled  that  community  at  Moonbeam. 

I  would  say  to  hon.  members  that  I  live 
in  Moonbeam.  I  have  been  there  since  1925, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  the  House  that  that 
statement  is  certainly  not  true  to  fact.  The 
Canadian  National  Railways  opened  that  area. 
In  1910  the  town  of  Cochrane  was  opened. 
The  little  village  of  Moonbeam  came  about 
two  or  three  years  later.  The  majority  of 
the  people  came  from  Cobalt  around  1916, 
when  the  mines  at  that  time  were  in  a  rather 
depressed  state.  In  the  last  few  years  we  are 
getting  people  from  Quebec,  from  the  Mari- 
times  and  from  Ontario.  Why  do  they  come 
to  that  area?  They  come  because  of,  as  they 
say  in  French,  "Le  bon  gouvernement  de 
Monsieur   Frost." 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Cochrane   North  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

Cochrane  North  is  not  only  a  treasure  chest 
of  abundant  fertile  soil,  rich  mineral  deposits, 


tremendous  forest  resources,  and  gigantic 
hydro  power  sites,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
scenic  areas  in  North  America.  It  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  Canada's  finest  vacation- 
lands. 

Great  forests,  dotted  with  hundreds  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  streams,  provide  an  unrivalled 
paradise  for  those  interested  in  fishing  and 
hunting,  as  well  as  for  those  interested  in 
touring  and  sightseeing.  Here  tourists  will 
find  the  scenic  and  the  unusual.  Where  else 
could  one  find  such  a  rare  thing,  probably 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  anywhere,  as  the 
Polar  Bear  train  which  runs  all  year  round, 
and  the  Blue  Goose  Special,  which  operates 
between  September  15  and  October  31? 

This  quaint  train,  operated  by  the  Ontario 
northland  transportation  commission,  provides 
transportation  between  the  towns  of  Cochrane 
and  Moosonee.  There  are  37  stops  on  the 
186  mile  run,  aside  from  the  many  slowdowns 
to  allow  a  meandering  moose  or  a  black  bruin 
to  cross  the  serpentine  railroad  track.  The 
train  runs  north  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  returns  to  Cochrane  on  the 
alternating  days.  The  overnight  stay  at 
Moosonee  is  popular  with  tourists  who  revel 
in  visiting  historic  Moose  Factory  located  only 
a  few  miles  away  on  an  island.  This  island 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  majestic  Moose  River, 
on  the  southern  tip  of  James  Bay. 

Northern  Ontario  is  fast  becoming  a  mecca 
for  tourists,  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  im- 
proved condition  of  our  highways.  Highway 
No.  11,  now  appropriately  called  the  northern 
route  of  the  trans-Canada  highway— except  for 
a  few  short  stretches  presently  under  con- 
struction—ranks amongst  the  longest  and  finest 
on  this  North  American  continent.  It  stretches 
more  than  1,200  miles,  and  extends  from 
Toronto  to  the  Manitoba  border. 

The  people  of  my  riding  wish  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  this  government  for  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  being  spent  for  road 
construction  in  the  north. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  opportune  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remind  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  true  facts  when  they  said  in  this 
House,  a  short  while  ago,  that  northern 
Ontario  had  been  neglected.  On  roads  alone, 
for  the  past  4  years,  this  government  has 
spent  an  average  of  $5.5  million  annually  in 
my  riding— more  than  $40  million  were  spent 
on  road  construction  and  maintenance  in 
Cochrane  North  during  the  past  18  years. 
These  huge  road  expenditures  are,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tangible  demonstration 
of  the  faith  of  this  government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  northern  Ontario. 
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The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass) 
and  his  worthy  predecessor,  the  present  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  recognizing  our  needs,  and  for 
recommending  approval  of  capital  expendi- 
tures for  road  improvements  in  my  consti- 
tuency. 

My  people  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  there 
be  no  letdown  in  the  final  completion  and 
hard   surfacing  of  highway   No.    11. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  tourist 
industry  in  Ontario.  The  tourist  industry  is 
Canada's  third  best  source  of  income,  and  it 
ranks  fifth  amongst  the  main  industries  in 
this  province.  In  the  past  year,  the  tourists 
spent  more  than  $250  million  in  Ontario. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  Canadians  realize 
the  value  of  the  tourist  business  to  our 
economy.  An  increase  in  the  business  brings 
additional  revenue  to  the  federal,  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  as  well  as  to  all 
of  us.  As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
no  other  dollar  benefits  as  many  people  as 
the  tourist  dollar.  When  a  tourist  spends  a 
dollar,  it  does  not  moulder  away  in  a  cash 
drawer.  His  dollar,  perhaps  spent  in  a  grocery 
store,  is  spread  among  the  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, packaging  companies,  clerks,  adver- 
tisers—everyone who  had  anything  to  do  with 
providing  the  product  he  bought. 

Of  the  10  provinces,  Ontario  receives  the 
lion's  share  of  the  tourist  business.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  we  are  able  to  attract 
such  a  large  volume  of  visitors.  Providence 
has  been  most  favourable  to  us.  Our  geogra- 
phical location  is  such  that  we  have,  as  neigh- 
bours to  our  immediate  south,  more  than  75 
million  people  in  the  northern  states  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  They 
are  drawn  to  our  beautiful  country  by  easy 
access  over  our  superhighway  network,  which 
stretches  across  every  section  of  the  province. 
An  unlimited  choice  of  scenic  lakes  and  rivers, 
plus  an  increasing  number  of  modern  and 
attractive  hotels,  motels,  resorts  and  restau- 
rants, as  well  as  numerous  provincial  parks, 
provide  the  tourists  with  the  attractions  that 
they  seek  out,  once  they  come  into  our 
province. 

Although  the  tourist  industry  has  grown 
considerably  in  this  province  since  World  War 
II,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  other  industries.  As  we  enter  a 
new  decade,  Ontario  will  be  competing  for 
the  tourist  trade  more  than  ever.  The  com- 
petition is  coming  from  our  sister  provinces, 
as  well  as  from  our  neighbours  to  the  south 
—United  States,  Mexico,  and  adjacent  areas. 

This  government,  in  its  wisdom,  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  recognized  the  eco- 


nomic value  of  the  tourist  industry,  and  as  a 
result,  in  1946,  it  established  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity.  The  affable 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart)  and  his  efficient 
departmental  personnel  are  doing  very  good 
work  in  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Ontario. 

I  also  believe  that  they  should  be  compli- 
mented on  their  wonderful  literature.  I  have 
some  of  the  literature  from  the  other  prov- 
inces, Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Manitoba 
and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
literature  from  Ontario  ranked  second  to  none. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  this  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  I  quote: 

Ways  and  means  are  being  studied  to 
give  greater  encouragement  to  tourism  and 
tourist  organizations.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  establish  an  inland  reception  centre  in 
Ontario  adjacent  to  highway  No.  400  near 
Barrie  to  serve  central,  northern  and  north- 
western Ontario  routes. 

I  welcome  this  announcement,  which  shows 
that  this  government  will  do  more  to  promote 
further  the  tourist  business.  According  to 
federal  statistics,  for  every  dollar  we  spend 
in  the  United  States  on  tourist  advertising,  we 
get  a  return  in  this  country  of  $130  in  United 
States  funds. 

Neighbouring  provinces  are  wide  awake 
and  well  aware  of  the  enormous  dividends  to 
be  reaped  from  substantial  promotional  invest- 
ment. Likewise,  in  view  of  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  the  tourist  dollar  from  far  away 
countries  as  well  as  from  those  all  around  us, 
our  appropriations  for  tourist  promotion 
should  be  substantially  increased.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  provincial  economy  would 
benefit  considerably  from  this. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
pointed  out  so  well  a  few  days  ago,  no  other 
factor  damages  our  tourist  trade  more  than 
the  discount  on  the  American  dollar.  On 
February  12  of  this  year,  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Gordon,  speaking  at  Carleton  University,  said 
this: 

The  high  Canadian  dollar  discourages 
United  States  and  other  tourists  from 
coming  to  Canada.  The  lower  American 
dollar  encourages  Canadians  to  go  there, 
and  then,  armed  with  United  States  dollars, 
they  go  to  other  countries,  such  as  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  a  shock  for  our 
American  guests  to  see  the  neat  little  card 
beside  the  cash  register,  which  reads— "Dis- 
count on  American  Funds  Today  6  per  cent." 
These  Americans  know  that  they  come  from 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  for  any  dollar  to  be  worth 
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more  than  theirs,  and  the  various  cashiers 
they  ask  have  no  explanation  beyond  mutter- 
ing something  about  "the  bank." 

In  Mexico,  the  visitor  obtains  12  pesos 
for  an  American  dollar,  and  these  pesos  will 
buy  comparatively  more  there  than  in  this 
country.  Last  year,  in  1959,  for  the  first  time 
Mexico  displaced  Canada  as  the  American 
tourists'  favourite  foreign  country. 

The  sooner  we  devalue  the  Canadian  dollar, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  tourist  industry 
in  Ontario,  and  for  other  industries  as  well. 

To  promote  our  tourist  trade  further,  we 
Canadians  should  work  harder  in  attracting 
visitors  by  doing  all  we  can  to  make  them 
realize  that,  once  they  cross  the  border,  they 
are  in  an  entirely  different  country.  Visitors 
like  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  they  are 
in  a  foreign  country.  We  should  emphasize 
considerably  more  such  distinctive  features 
of  Canadian  life,  as:  Our  flag,  our  national 
emblem,  our  Royal  family,  our  native  Indians, 
our  bilingualism,  and  our  handicrafts.  Most 
Americans  are  surprised  and  amused  to  see 
when  they  come  into  Canada,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flying  beside  several  of  our  motels 

I  do  not  agree,  as  many  have  said— and  I 
know  I  should  not  mention  such  a  conten- 
tious matter  as  our  liquor  laws— however  I 
do  not  agree  that  our  liquor  laws  are  keeping 
tourists  away  from  the  province.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  review  our  present 
liquor  regulations,  and,  where  it  would  be 
deemed  advisable,  adopt  more  up-to-date 
policies. 

To  sum  up  my  views  on  the  tourist  industry, 
I  would  say  this:  The  tourist  potential  is 
stupendous.  With  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation on  the  North  American  continent, 
rising  incomes,  more  and  improved  highways, 
the  diminishing  work  week,  longer  vacations, 
and  more  automobiles,  tourist  travel  will 
increase  considerably  in  the  years  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand,  competition  will  be  keener 
and  keener. 

However,  if  we  work  harder  to  attract 
tourists,  by  more  promotion,  by  providing 
more  modern  accommodation  and  better  food, 
emphasizing  our  Canadianism,  and  removing 
the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar,  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  tourist  revenue,  instead  of 
being  $250  million,  should  not  be  $1  billion. 

I  wish  to  remind  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  tourist  business  is  big  business.  We 
should  all  be  more  conscious  of  this  very 
important  industry. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  again  to 
a  few  matters  pertaining  to  my  riding  before 
I  say  "tout  fini  pour  ajourd'hui." 


The  people  in  the  west  end  of  my  con- 
stituency, the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Hearst 
and  surrounding  area,  respectfully  request 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provincial  park  in  that  region,  at 
Lac-Ste-Therese.  This  beautiful  lake,  which 
is  part  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  lies  at  the  north 
end  of  secondary  highway  No.  583,  9  miles 
north  of  Hearst.  The  value  of  a  park  would 
not  only  benefit  the  visitors,  but  would  also 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  the  local 
people. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  when  I  spoke  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests— that  able 
and  always  approachable  person— about  this 
proposed  park,  he  said  to  me,  in  his  usual 
friendly  manner:  "Rene,  some  time  this  spring 
or  early  summer,  we  will  go  together  to 
Hearst,  look  this  over  and  see  what  can  be 
done."  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  ask  for  a  better  answer. 

Another  subject  I  wish  to  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  importance  of,  and  the  need 
for,  access  roads  in  the  riding  of  Cochrane 
North.  Most  of  northern  Ontario  lies  in  the 
pre-Cambrian  shield,  often  referred  to  as  the 
treasure  chest  of  Ontario.  Probably  no  other 
area  in  Canada  has  such  undeveloped  wealth 
in  its  forests,  agricultural  soil,  mineral 
deposits,  hydro  power  sites,  wildlife  and 
recreational  potentials,  as  the  strip  lying  200 
miles  wide  north  of  Lake  Superior  between 
the  45th  and  51st  parallel. 

Much  of  this  undeveloped  country  is  not 
very  remote.  It  lies  adjacent  to  highways 
and  railway  routes  but,  because  of  lack  of 
access  roads,  its  mineral,  forest  and  recrea- 
tional wealth  is  locked  against  development 
and  use,  and  its  forests  and  wildlife  are 
subject  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Unlike  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario  has  less  need  of  develop- 
ment roads  in  the  far  north,  because  the 
majority  of  potential  areas  that  need  to  be 
opened  in  this  province  lie  south  of  the  51st 
parallel.  In  the  riding  of  Cochrane  North,  the 
construction  of  access  roads  north  and  south 
of  highway  No.  11  would  help  tremendously 
to  promote  the  further  growth  of  this  region, 
by  helping  and  encouraging  existing  industries 
to  expand,  and  also,  help  to  create  new 
ones. 

This  government  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  participation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  road-to-resources  programme. 
The  $15  million  programme  for  construction 
of  northern  resource  development  roads  in 
Ontario  during  the  next  6  years  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  wise  investment.  It  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
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north  by  developing  the  mineral  and  forest 
resources,  as  well  as  new  recreational  areas. 

The  people  of  my  riding  are  hoping  that 
they  will  be  favoured  by  the  construction  of 
roads  under  this  federal-provincial  plan.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  no  other  region  in 
Ontario— and  I  would  say  in  Canada— has 
more  natural  resources  awaiting  exploitation. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  say  a  few  days  ago 
in  this  House  that  his  department  is  presently 
negotiating  with  the  federal  government  to 
enter  into  further  agreements  concerning  aero- 
magnetic  surveys  for  northeastern  Ontario, 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  presently  being 
conducted  in  northwestern  Ontario.  The 
data  obtained  from  this  survey  will  be  of 
immense  value  in  determining  the  location  of 
future  roads  to  resources. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not 
say  a  few  words  about  Moosonee,  which  lies 
in  my  riding. 

Moosonee,  as  a  port  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing all  but  the  largest  of  deep-sea  shipping, 
will  have  an  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
this  province,  and  indeed  of  Canada,  com- 
parable to  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake  gold  camps. 
In  terms  of  new  wealth,  industrial  activity, 
employment  and  increased  population,  no 
single  event  in  the  history  of  this  province 
will  be  its  equal. 

The  plan  is  thoroughly  practical.  This  is 
so  because  it  was  not  announced  until  it  had 
been  studied  and  tested  from  every  angle.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  construction 
of  a  safe  harbour  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
presented  no  unusual  engineering  difficulties. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  Moosonee,  this 
may  come  as  a  surprising  statement,  but 
competent  engineers,  who  have  examined  the 
problems  in  detail  over  the  past  40  years 
and  more,  are  fully  in  agreement  that  this 
statement  is  correct. 

Of  course,  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
harbour  at  Moosonee,  while  important,  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  matter.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  harbour  will  be 
used.  It  is  here  that  the  imagination, 
reinforced  by  practical  considerations,  may 
have  full  play. 

First,  I  will  mention  some  practical  con- 
siderations. For  many  years,  it  has  been 
known  that  on  the  Belcher  Islands  in  Hudson 
Bay  are  immense  deposits  of  magnetic  iron 
ore— approximately  4.5  billion  tons— which 
will  lend  itself  readily  to  concentration,  and, 
indeed,  to  smelting  by  one  of  the  newly 
invented    processes    involving    the    use    of 


electric  current  and  natural  gas,  both  of  which 
may  easily  be  made  available  at  Moosonee. 

And  speaking  about  electric  current,  the 
hon.  members  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
sites  that  are  presently  being  constructed  at 
Otter  Rapids  and  also  in  my  own  riding  north 
of  Kapuskasing  on  the  Mattagami  River. 
Within  the  next  few  years  we  could  have 
a  million  and  a  half  horsepower  of  electricity. 

More  recently,  comparable  deposits  of 
similar  ore  have  been  discovered  and  deline- 
ated a  short  distance  inland  from  Great 
Whale  River  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay.  At  the  present  time,  a  third 
deposit  of  similar  character  is  being  investi- 
gated a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Fort  George 
on  the  east  coast  of  James  Bay. 

These  deposits,  of  tremendous  potential 
value  to  the  economy  of  this  country,  can 
hardly  be  developed  economically  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  unless  an  outlet  to  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  the  continent  is  found 
through  Moosonee.  A  first-class  port  will  not 
only  provide  this  outlet,  but  the  volume  of 
traffic  which  will  follow  the  breaking  of  the 
bottleneck  will  liquidate  the  quite  consider- 
able investments  involved  within  a  compar- 
atively short  period. 

The  expectation  is,  and  the  dictates  of 
sound  business  practice  reinforce  the  opinion 
that,  a  volume  of  5  million  tons  of  ore  or 
concentrates,  since  the  Great  Whale  ore  can 
be  concentrated  at  the  mine  site,  will  reach 
Moosonee  each  year.  With  a  constantly  rising 
demand  for  steel,  this  volume  may  well, 
within  a  measurable  time,  reach  10  million 
tons. 

If  the  ore  or  concentrate  should  be  smelted 
at  Moosonee— and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not— the  northern  Ontario  natural  gas 
pipe  line  passes  at  Cochrane,  a  distance  of 
only  150  miles  south,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
shipping  costs  by  rail,  for  the  ultimate  prod- 
ucts, will  be  materially  reduced  in  terms  of 
iron  content  of  the  shipments. 

But  in  either  case,  we  may  be  sure— as 
always  in  the  past— the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway— our  own  railway— will  make  rates 
which  will  enable  the  whole  operation  to  be 
fully  competitive  with  all  the  other  great 
iron-mining  fields. 

Accountants  will  no  doubt  compute  what 
all  of  this  will  mean  in  dollars  to  this  prov- 
ince and,  may  I  say,  to  our  sister  province 
of  Quebec,  which  will  share  with  us  in  the 
benefits  of  the  undertaking. 

For  myself,  I  would  rather  consider  for  a 
few  moments  what  it  will  mean  in  terms  of 
people  and  human  happiness.     I  can  see,  as 
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a  result  of  the  port  development  at  Moosonee, 
a  city  springing  up  there  of  15,000  people, 
with  churches,  schools,  a  college,  and  all  the 
amenities  of  civilized  living.  There  will  be 
a  sports  field,  golf  links  and  a  skating  and 
hockey  rink.  The  people  will  fish  for  pickerel 
in  the  river,  and  for  speckled  trout  in  the 
smaller  streams.  In  September  and  October, 
the  blue  geese  will  wing  their  way  down  to 
Hannah  Bay  as  they  have  always  done. 

Served  through  Moosonee,  and  adding 
materially  to  its  traffic,  will  be  towns  of 
perhaps  3,000  to  7,000  people  on  the 
Belchers,  at  Great  Whale  River,  and  at  the 
mines.  And  who  can  say  that  these  3  deposits 
constitute  all  the  mineral  wealth  which  will 
be  disclosed?  Certainly  no  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  northern  Ontario. 
Is  there  no  gold  and  silver,  nickel,  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  great  hinterland  which 
will  be  accessible,  thanks  to  the  port  at 
Moosonee?  Will  pulpwood  be  coming  in 
in  shiploads  or  in  rafts  to  feed  the  hungry 
chippers  in  another  great  paper  mill?  Will 
some  of  this  paper  go  out  through  Hudson 
Strait  to  bolster  Canada's  exports?  Can  any- 
one say  that  coal  from  far  northern  deposits 
will  not  be  unloaded  at  Moosonee  to  the 
advantage  of  northern  industry? 

What  of  the  wheat  which  one  day,  and 
perhaps  soon,  will  flow  through  an  elevator 
on  the  Moosonee  docks  in  a  golden  stream 
to  the  holds  of  ocean  vessels  bound  for  the 
hungry  regions  of  all  the  world?  Soon  or 
late,  these  things  will  come,  and  with  them 
will  come  a  livelier  tempo,  and  ever  more 
prosperous  times  to  every  northern  Ontario 
town. 

No  greater  incentive  for  industral,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  expansion,  and  for  urban 
growth,  could  be  devised  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  first-class  ocean  port  at  Moosonee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this 
government  for  a  policy  which  is  both  inspira- 
tional and  solidly  practical. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  north- 
eastern Ontario— I  see  my  good  hon.  friends 
from  northwestern  Ontario,  so  let  us  say 
northern  Ontario— is  on  the  threshold  of  great 
expansion.  Big  tilings  are  happening  in  what 
used  to  be  referred  to  as  the  land  of  ice  and 
snow.  The  resources  are  there,  in  quantities 
unequalled  anywhere  else  in  Canada.  More 
important,  the  right  people  live  there— people 
of  various  racial  origins,  some  from  the  Mari- 
times,  some  from  Quebec,  some  from  the 
western  provinces— and  in  the  last  few  years, 


many  from  Europe— and  when  they  come  to 
northern  Ontario,  they  are  all  moulded 
together  and  they  all  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  north. 

The  power  is  there,  in  vast  quantities,  in 
the  form  of  electricity  and  natural  gas. 
Improved  highways  and  adequate  railroad 
facilities  provide  rapid  transportation  to  the 
ready  markets  to  our  immediate  south.  We 
in  the  north  have  faith  in  our  region,  and 
we  realize  that  it  will  not  be  "nay-saying" 
that  will  develop  northern  Ontario  into  one 
of  Canada's  major  industrial  regions.  Those 
of  us  with  an  eye  for  economic  realities— 
and  particularly  those  living  in  northeastern 
and  northwestern  Ontario— are  not  knocking 
the  "northern  vision."  We  can  see  it  coming 
true. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  many,  I  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange 
a  members'  tour  in  northeastern  Ontario. 
And  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  who  have 
said  that  northern  Ontario  is  being  neglected, 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
come  north  to  see  our  fine  highways,  our 
schools— yes,  and  do  a  little  fishing,  take  time 
off,  do  some  fishing  in  the  Abitibi,  the  Matta- 
gami.  They  should  come  to  Cochrane  and 
Moosonee,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  these  are 
wonderful  places.  I  can  tell  them  that  they 
will  be  well  received  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  this  invita- 
tion, in  case  it  has  not  gone  through,  to  some 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition.  I 
would  like  to  extend  this  invitation  in  my 
native  tongue: 

Monsieur  l'orateur,  il  me  fait  grande- 
ment  plaisir  d'offrir  la  plus  cordiale  bien- 
venue  a  tous  les  deputes  de  venir  visiter 
le  nord  de  l'Ontario,  le  plus  beau  pays  du 
monde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  last  words  just  to  express 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  north, 
I  would  like  to  read  the  poem  written  by 
Alice  Warwick  in  her  book  entitled  The 
Northland  Post: 

Up  where  the  handclasp's  stronger, 
Far  from  the  city  dins, 
Up  where  the  smile  lasts  longer, 
That's  where  the  north  begins. 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  879  of  Hansard  you 
will  read  the  second  clause  in  the  Liberal 
amendment  regarding  the  budget  moved  by 
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the  hon.   member  for   Bruce   (Mr.   Whicher). 
The  amendment  says: 

This  House  regrets  that  the  budget  has 
failed  to  show1  the  proper  leadership  in 
agriculture,  with  the  result  that  chaos  and 
consternation  are  rampant  amongst  Ontario 
farmers. 

Some  Liberal  hon.   members:   Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  read  that  clause  I  decided  that,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  records  some  of  the  facts  regarding 
agriculture,  the  great  basic  industry  in  our 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  Oppo- 
sition hon.  members  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  We  know  that  the  CCF 
party  failed  to  even  enter  candidates  in 
most  of  the  rural  ridings.  They  have  no 
farm  members,  so  they  have  to  draw  on  their 
imaginations  and  hearsay  for  what  they  have 
to  say  about  agriculture. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  5  farm 
members  in  the  Liberal  party,  but  their  voice 
is  pretty  well  blotted  out  by  the  babble  of 
sound  coming  from  the  vocal  section  of  that 
party,  a  section  that  is  dominated  by  city 
lawyers,  school  teachers,  tradesmen,  business- 
men, processors  and  others  with  little  or  no 
practical  knowledge   of  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  deal  with  some  of 
the  highlights  regarding  this  government's 
assistance  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
remarks  of  Liberal  hon.  members,  who  have 
referred  to  a  speech  that  I  made  back  in  1957. 
I  think  I  have  heard  3  of  them  make  reference 
to  that  speech. 

The  hon.  members  seemed  to  be  upset 
about  what  I  had  to  say,  and  they  have 
quoted  sections  out  of  context,  they  have 
added  words  to  it,  and  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  try  to 
mislead  the  House  with  regard  to  what  I  said. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Just  by 
quoting  your  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  So  to  put  the  record 
straight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  will  read 
back  into  the  record  what  I  did  say  in  1957. 
In  1957— and  I  am  reading  from  page  1411— 
this  is  what  I  had  to  say: 

Before  I  give  hon.  members  these 
figures,  I  want  to  read  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail  a  reference  made  by  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  Finance— or,  rather,  a  reference 
to  his  budget  address.  This  is  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  March  15,  1957.    This 


is  the  press  report  of  hon.  Mr.  Harris* 
address  regarding  heavy  imports,  partic- 
ularly from  the  United  States,     It  says: 

And  this  was  the  quote  from  the  Globe: 

"Heavy  imports,  particularly  from  the 
United  States,  helped  to  restrain  the  rise 
in  Canadian  prices  by  making  more  goods 
available.  But  these  heavy  imports  pushed 
Canada's  deficit  in  foreign  trade  of  goods 
and  services  to  a  record  $1.4  billion,  double 
that  of  1955." 

This  is  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Finance— that  there  had  been  a 
deliberate  policy  of  allowing  goods  into  this 
country  to  restrain  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  Canadian  goods. 

Let  me  give  hon.  members  a  few  figures 
from  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  to 
indicate  what  this  policy  is  doing  to  agri- 
culture. I  am  going  to  quote  from  some  of 
the  products  that  we  produce  right  here  in 
Ontario.  This  is  for  the  first  10  months  of 
last  year. 

We  exported  $24,000  worth  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  in  the  same  period  imported 
$1,699,421.  Potatoes,  other  than  seed,  we 
exported  $3,599,000  worth,  but  imported 
$6,411,000  worth.  The  potato  growers  in 
my  riding  of  Wellington-Dufferin  will  be 
very  interested  to  know  that  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to 
make  goods  plentiful  to  restrain  an  advance 
in  price.  In  soy  beans,  we  exported 
$3,797,000  worth-but  we  imported  $15,- 
658,000  worth. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  poultry.  We 
exported  $5,000  worth  of  turkeys  and  in 
the  same  10  months  imported  $3,180,000 
worth.  We  imported  $3,463,000  of  other 
poultry. 

Therefore,  if  hon.  members  find  that  they 
can  buy  cheap  fowl  at  their  local  store, 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  have  been 
able  to  do  so  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment wishes  to  make  goods  available  to 
restrain  farm  prices  in  Canada. 

Coming  now  to  the  dairy  industry,  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for 
cheddar  cheese.  Hon.  members  have  heard 
about  this  problem  every  session  since  I 
have  been  elected.  The  government  at 
Ottawa  allowed  the  importation  of  $3,- 
083,000  worth  of  cheese,  and  $25,000 
worth  of  butter,  of  which  we  already  have 
a  surplus.  They  have  allowed  an  importa- 
tion of  $2,139,000  worth  of  eggs.  Our 
farmers  are  getting  25  to  30  cents  a  dozen, 
while  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  wishes  to  make 
goods  available  and  help  restrain  prices. 
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The  only  product  on  which  we  have  a 
favourable  trade  balance  is  pork.  As  hon. 
members  know,  there  is  an  embargo  against 
the  importation  of  fresh  pork,  due  to  a 
disease  which  is  prevalent  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
exported  some  $30  million  worth  of  pork 
products.  However,  just  as  soon  as  that 
embargo  is  lifted,  we  may  expect  our 
market  to  be  flooded  with  cheap  pork. 

Looking  now  at  beef,  our  beef  producers 
are  faced  with  great  difficulty  in  finding 
markets  for  their  products.  The  government 
at  Ottawa  has  allowed  the  importation  into 
this  country,  in  the  first  10  months  of  1956, 
of  $6,341,000  worth  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  because  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris 
wishes  to  keep  goods  available  and  restrain 
advances    in    prices. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  go  on 
and  complete  what  I  said  about  the  Harris 
budget.  It  is  all  there.  You  can  read  it. 
But  I  wanted  to  put  that  back  in  the  records, 
because  hon.  members  seem  to  be  upset  that 
I  quoted  from  statistics— indeed,  that  I  made 
that    speech. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  about 
that  address.  I  hope  that  I  did  not  leave  the 
impression  that  hon.  Mr.  Harris  was  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  enunciated  in  his  budget 
address. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  hon.  Mr.  Harris's 
statement  was  a  statement  of  government 
policy,  for  which  hon.  Mr.  Harris  was  no 
more  responsible  than  hon.  Mr.  Pearson,  hon. 
Mr.  Paul  Martin,  hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill,  or  any 
other  hon.  member  of  the  St.  Laurent  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  The 
hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin  is 
responsible   right   now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  have 
disagreed  with  hon.  Mr.  Harris'  policies  but, 
as  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  hon.  members  opposite  who  must  have 
twinges  of  conscience  as  they  remember  how 
they  treated  this  man  who  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  public  life  in  Canada  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hon.  members  opposite  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  situation  today. 
Well,  let  me  bring  them  up  to  date.  Now, 
I  have  secured,  from  our  own  Department  of 
Economics,  figures  regarding  the  export  and 
import  into  Canada.  And  to  give  hon.  mem- 
bers a  cross-section,  I  will  give  them  figures 
on    grain,    apples,    turnips,    hogs,    cattle   and 


beef.  I  think  most  of  these  products  have 
been  referred  to  in  addresses  by  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite. 

In  the  addresses  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
try  to  show  one  side  of  the  picture.  Now, 
while  the  government  that  was  in  Ottawa  in 
1957  had  this  policy  of  importing  food  prod- 
ucts to  keep  our  prices  down,  it  would 
appear,  from  these  figures,  that  the  present 
government  has  a  trading  policy  that  tries  to 
bring  our  budget  into  balance. 

We  will  take  grain.  Grain  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  the  3  years  for  1957- 
1958-1959,  and  to  be  perfectly  accurate  I 
think  in  1959  the  figures  cover  11  months, 
that  is  the  export,  and  9  months  for  imports. 
These  are  the  latest  figures  available. 

In  the  3  years  since  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, we  imported  from  the  United  States 
some  27,235,303  bushels  of  grain.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  In 
the  same  3  years,  we  exported  123,115,930 
bushels  of  grain.  In  other  words,  between 
4  and  5  to  1,  favourable  balance. 

We  will  take  apples.  In  the  3  years  since 
the  change  of  government,  we  imported  from 
the  United  States  139,091  bushels  of  apples, 
and  in  the  same  period  we  exported  to  the 
United  States  2,789,460  bushels  of  apples. 
Turnips  imported  none;  exported  to  the 
United  States  5,404,403  bushels. 

Now,  as  to  pork  products,  we  imported  in 
the  3  years  some  3,638,000  pounds  of  pork, 
but  in  the  same  period  we  exported  135,- 
264,000  pounds,  making  a  tremendous  favour- 
able trade  balance. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  live  cattle.  In 
the  3  years  since  the  change  of  government, 
we  imported  10,738  head  of  cattle.  And  in 
the  same  period,  we  exported  1,366,016  head 
of  cattle  for  a  favourable  balance  of  1,355,- 
278  head  of  cattle. 

We  will  take  beef.  We  have  heard  hon. 
members  opposite  talk  about  beef.  In  the 
3  years  since  the  change  of  government,  we 
imported  from  the  United  States— and  I  have 
heard  these  figures  used  and  I  agree— 48,809,- 
000  pounds  of  beef.  But  in  the  same  period, 
we  exported  135,277,000  pounds.  Again, 
this  is  another  favourable  balance  of  86,468,- 
000  pounds  of  beef. 

And  to  give  hon.  members  a  comparison, 
in  the  last  two  years  that  the  former  govern- 
ment was  in  power,  they  imported  from  the 
United  States  34,558,000  pounds  of  beef, 
while  they  exported  only  25,877,000  pounds 
or  an  unfavourable  balance  of  9,681,000 
pounds. 
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Now,  that  is  the  difference  in  the  policy 
of  the  two  governments.  The  one— a  policy 
of  bringing  in  foodstuffs  to  restrain  price 
advances,  although  it  created  that  unfavour- 
able trade  balance  of  $1.4  billion. 

The  present  government  in  Ottawa  policy 
has  been  to  trade,  but  to  try  to  trade  with  a 
favourable  trade  balance.  In  the  figures  I 
have  used,  they  have  indicated  a  tremendous 
favourable  balance  as  far  as  the  farmers  of 
Canada  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Oliver:  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  As  far  as  we  farmers  are 
concerned.     The  favourable  balance. 

Mr.  Oliver:  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  All  right,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wants  to  go  into  that,  we  will  take  that, 
too. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  about  soya  beans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member 
raised  the  question.  He  will  find  out,  and 
this  is  from  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  about  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Indeed,  yes. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  report  of  hon.  Mr. 
Harris'  speech,  the  unfavourable  trade  balance 
was  $1.4  billion;  last  year  the  Dominion 
bureau  of  statistics'  figures  show  that  it  was 
$376.7  million.  In  other  words,  over  $1  billion 
of  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  had  been 
wiped  out,  so  I  think  that  that  should  pretty 
well  convince  the  hon.  members  opposite,  if 
they  can  be  convinced,  that  the  policy  of  this 
government  is  that  of  trying  to  create  a 
favourable  trade  balance.  We  cannot  roll  the 
ball  one  way  all  the  time,  we  have  to  buy 
some  things  if  we  are  going  to  sell,  but— 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  say 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  —but  as  long  as  we  keep 
the  trade  in  balance,  and  do  not  have  the 
heavy  deficit  of  $1.4  billion  in  a  policy  of 
bringing  in  food  to  restrain  price  advances, 
I  would  say— and  I  think  hon.  members  will 
agree— that  the  present  government  is  on  the 
right  track. 

On  March  2,  1960,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
carried  a  headline,  "Trade  balance  favourable 
third  straight  month,  the  bureau  of  statistics 
reported  yesterday." 


I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  I  have  presented 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  hon. 
members  in  the  Liberal  party,  who  have 
criticized  my  1957  speech,  were  either  lax  in 
checking  their  information,  or  they  might 
have  been  trying  to  create  a  false  impression 
in  the  minds  of  people  not  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  j)icture. 

I  could  not  help  being  reminded,  as  I 
listened  to  some  of  my  good  farm  hon. 
friends  opposite,  of  something  that  I  read  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  was,  "The  voice  is  Jacob's 
voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  I 
think  somebody  behind  was  handing  us  some 
wrong  information,  and  they  used  my  good 
hon.  friends  over  there  to  put  over  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Would  the  hon.  Minister  explain 
that,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  this  reference  to  the  federal  policy 
only  to  try  to  correct  the  false  impression 
that  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
members  opposite. 

As  long  as  I  represent  the  riding  of 
Wellington-Dufferin,  regardless  of  what  party 
is  in  power  in  Ottawa,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  with  regard  to  agriculture  right  here 
in  Ontario. 

I  have  tried  to  make  myself  familiar  with 
all  parts  of  our  province  and  its  economy.  I 
have  visited  most  of  our  major  power  devel- 
opments. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  going 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  underground  in  some 
of  our  mines.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
flying  over,  and  travelling  through,  great 
tracts  of  timber. 

I  have  seen  many  of  our  saw  mills,  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  action.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  going  through  great  steel  plants 
and  refineries.  I  have  watched  ships  from 
all  over  the  world  travelling  through  the 
seaway  and  through  our  lakes,  bringing  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  our  very  door. 

I  have  watched  our  province  absorb  over 
two  million  people  since  this  government  took 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
all  of  our  developments  depend  on  the  men 
and  the  women  who  produce  food.  If  the 
day  were  to  ever  come  when  men  and  women 
stopped  producing  food,  then  we  would  reach 
the  point  when  all  of  our  economy  would 
grind  to  a  halt,  and  our  industries  would  die. 
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I   say  this   because   agriculture   is   the   basic 
industry  in  Ontario  and  Canada. 

Our  economy  will  not  permit  us  to  import 
enough  food  to  feed  our  population.  We 
must  produce  the  bulk  of  our  foodstuff,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  sound  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  visit  various  parts  of 
Ontario,  I  can  see  the  potential  for  an 
expanding  agricultural  production  that  will 
provide  for  many  more  millions  of  people. 

The  last  census  in  1956  indicates  that  the 
improved  farm  land  in  Ontario  amounts  to 
some  12,572,157  acres.  Much  of  this  land 
is  in  southern  Ontario,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  huge  tracts  of  land  in  the  clay  belt  of 
northern  Ontario.  Let  us  never  forget  the 
farm  lands  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

When  I  mention  northwestern  Ontario,  I 
am  reminded  of  speeches  I  have  heard  in  this 
House  during  this  session  by  the  Liberal 
hon.  members,  who  try  to  suggest  that  the 
Liberal  party  is  the  party  that  is  interested  in 
northwestern   Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  when  did  the  Liberal 
party  develop  an  interest  in  northwestern 
Ontario? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  has  contributed  more  than  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Oh,  now,  now,  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  remember  the  hon.  members'  fact- 
finding tour  into  that  area  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  When  was  the  hon. 
Minister   up   there   last? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  was  up  on  a  fact-finding 
tour  into  northwestern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  And  the  only  Liberal  hon. 
member  on  that  trip  was  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  who  joined  the  tour  in 
his  own  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  toll  road  and 
highway  finance  committee  visited  north- 
western Ontario,  to  find  out  and  make  a 
study  of  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  that 
great  part  of  this  province,  where  were  the 
Liberal  hon.  members  on  the  toll  road  and 
highway  finance  committee? 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Where  were 
they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  They  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 


There  was  not  one  Liberal.  Who  were  the 
men  who  were  there  to  sell  northwestern 
Ontario  and  the  causeway,  and  the  road  from 
Fort  Frances  to  Atikokan? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Where  were  the  Opposi- 
tion?   Were  they  there? 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  but  we  got  a  lot  more 
members  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  members 
who  was  there  to  sell  northwestern  Ontario. 
It  was  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr. 
Noden)  and  the  hon.  Minister  from  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Wardrope).  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  their  representation,  because  they  pointed 
out  the  benefit  of  the  causeway  and  the 
highway  between  Fort  Frances  and  Atikokan. 

There  is  a  farming  area  west  of  Fort 
Frances,  and  until  that  road  is  completed,  the 
farmers  have  to  drive  by  transport  some  450 
miles  to  reach  Atikokan.  With  the  completion 
of  that  great  project,  it  will  bring  the  farming 
people  out  of  the  Fort  Frances  area  within  85 
miles  of  the  mining  people  in  Atikokan. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  subsidy  is  the  hon. 
Minister  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Here  is  the  voice  of  agri- 
culture from  York  Centre  now,  the  city 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want  to  know  who 
were  the  fighters  for  northwestern  Ontario— 
and  I  said  this  before,  they  were  William 
Noden,  the  hon.  George  Wardrope,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  other  hon. 
members  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Now   I   ask  you,   Mr.    Speaker,   who  built 
the  road  into  Red  Lake- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Who? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  The 
people's  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Who  built  the  road  into 
Marathon,  and  into  Terrace  Bay?  Who  built 
the  road  into  Manitouwadge?  Who  built  the 
road  into  Atikokan?  Who  built  the  road  into 
Elliot  Lake?  Who  built  the  road  into 
Nakina? 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Who  wrote  that 
speech   for   the   hon.    Minister? 

Some  Conservative  hon.  members:    He  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
on  that  members'  fact-finding  tour,  when  the 
train  stopped  in  the  grey  dawn  and  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister  got  off  to  meet  the  people 
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from  Nakina  at  the  station,  they  wanted  a 
road  out.  Where  were  the  Liberal  hon. 
members?  They  were  sleeping  in  their  downy 
beds  in  southern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  were  building  the 
road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Who  built  the  road  into 
Hornepayne? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  people's  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Who  is  building  the  cause- 
way, the  highway  between  Fort  Frances  and 
Atikokan?  Who  is  building  the  trans-Canada 
highway?  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  Frost  govern- 
ment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  members  to 
pay  the  same  attention  to  all  speakers  in  this 
House,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  members  can 
get  along  without  the  repeated  interjections. 
Order,   order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Who  is  building  the  trans- 
Canada  highway  and  other  roads,  opening  up 
the  great  resources  of  northwestern  Ontario? 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  government  headed  by 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  aided  by  great  hon. 
members  like  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.  Wardrope). 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  interrupted  me  about  eggs, 
I  will  bring  him  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  he  talking  about? 
Wait  until  he  lays  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  It  was  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  was 
talking  about  eggs  being  9  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Where  are  the  small  pro- 
ducers now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  And  in  case  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  not  reading  the  paper  I  will  give  him 
the  quotation  from  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Fifty    cents    a    dozen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  They  are  selling  from  42 
cents  to  47  cents  a  dozen. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  back 
to  what  they  were— 36  cents  a  dozen  in  1957, 
under  Liberal  government,  where  is  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  the  man  who  says  that 
"Tory  times  are  hard  times"? 


An  hon.  member:  He  is  leaving  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Then  on  top  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  read  from  yesterday's  Globe 
and  Mail.  An  interim  deficiency  egg  payment 
of  8  cents  a  dozen  is  ordered  by  Ottawa. 

Mr.   Reaume:    Subsidization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  on 
with  my  discourse  on  agriculture,  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  day  that  I  rubbed  out  clover 
seed  from  plants  along  the  path  at  Moosonee. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Singer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that 
hon.  members  opposite  are  surprised  that  I 
have  been  to  Moosonee,  but  I  try  to  make 
myself  familiar  with  all  parts  of  Ontario.  At 
Moosonee  clover  seed  matured  fully  in 
September.  That  seed  indicated  to  me  the 
immense  possibilities  for  agriculture  from  one 
end  of  this  province  to  the  other. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  assisting  our  farm  people.  In 
the  short  time  I  want  to  take,  I  can  deal 
with  only  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  remind  you  of 
what  this  government  has  done  with  regard  to 
rural  electrification,  and  I  have  mentioned 
this  at  other  times.  The  government  put 
$114,862,748  into  rural  lines  to  subsidize  the 
construction  of  47,350  miles  of  rural  power 
lines.  These  lines  completely  changed  the 
rural  way  of  life,  bringing  power  to  140,892 
farms. 

It  has  brought  power  to  a  total  of  491,070 
services  in  rural  Ontario.  Approximately  58 
per  cent,  of  all  the  rural  lines  in  Ontario  have 
been  constructed  since  1943  by  assistance 
from    this    government. 

Moreover,  I  want  you  to  get  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  average  cost  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  rural  customers  in  1958— the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available— is  lower  than  it 
was  when  this  government  took  office,  and 
this  in  spite  of  rising  costs. 

In  1935,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  depression 
when  labour  costs  and  everything  were  low, 
who  was  in  power  in  1935?  The  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  I  believe.  The  average  rural 
kilowatt  cost  of  hydro  in  1935  was  3.35  cents, 
and  in  1958— in  spite  of  the  rising  costs— it  is 
down  to  2.012  cents.  That  is  just  about  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  what  it  was  when  the 
former  government  was  in  power. 

With  government  assistance,  Ontario  Hydro 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  hydro  to  the  rural 
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people   at   a   time   when   all   other   costs   are 
going  up. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  you  that 
road  and  highways  are  the  lifelines  of  rural 
Ontario.  Hundreds  of  our  rural  municipalities 
depend  entirely  on  motor  transport.  The 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  indicates  that 
8,583,000  tons  of  freight  were  carried  in  1958 
by  Ontario  registered  trucks  within  and  with- 
out the  province. 

The  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  indicates 
that  22.3  per  cent,  of  total  trucks  in  1958 
were  farm  owned,  a  total  of  69,419.  We 
know  that  most  of  our  farm  produce  and 
supplies  move  by  truck  and  the  motor  car; 
these  are  the  only  means  of  transportation  on 
most  of  our  farms  today. 

So,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  roads  and  highways 
are  the  lifelines  of  rural  Ontario. 

In  1943,  the  government  spent  $18.84  mil- 
lion on  roads  and  highways.  Last  year  we 
voted  $261.3  million.  In  1943,  I  think,  when 
a  bridge  was  built  out  in  the  country,  the 
province  matched  the  tax  dollar— dollar  for 
dollar.  This  government  matches  it  4  to  1. 
This  year  in  the  municipal  road  budget, 
I  believe,  there  will  be  something  like  $64.5 
million  to  help  our  municipalities  out.  And 
then  we  add  to  that  the  amount  of  money 
we  will  spend  on  our  development  roads— 
another  $8  million  or  $9  million. 

In  other  words,  by  roads,  this  government 
is  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to  agri- 
culture, because  roads  and  highways  are  the 
lifelines  of  rural  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  said  about  roads 
is  equally  true  of  schools.  In  1944,  the  total 
grant  to  rural  elementary  schools  was  only 
$7,502,823.47.  In  1958,  the  total  grants  to 
rural  elementary  schools  was  up  to  $36,- 
438,777. 

Last  year  we  voted  $147  million  for  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools  in  Ontario. 
We  are  adding  over  $19  million  to  this  our 
educational  budget  this  year. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  rural 
people  appreciate  the  new  principle  of 
dividing  up  the  provincial  educational  budget. 
The  new  principle  is  helping  to  correct 
many  of  the  problems  that  confronted  rural 
Ontario,  particularly  in  the  townships  that 
are  close  to  large  industrial  developments. 

In  my  own  area,  we  have  many  people 
living  in  the  townships  and  driving  to  industry 
in  other  municipalities.  The  municipality 
where  the  industry  is  located  has  the  assess- 
ment on  the  industry,  while  the  farmers  with 
high  assessment,  who  have  already  built  the 
first  school,  are  forced  to  contribute  to  the 


erection  of  the  school  that  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  people  who  com- 
mute back  and  forth.  The  new  system  of 
government  grants  is  designed  to  correct 
some  of  the  inequity  that  existed  in  the  past. 
When  we  realize  that  we  are  voting  around 
$166.5  million  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  compared  with  $8.5  million  when 
this  government  took  office,  we  can  appreciate 
why  the  rural  people  of  Ontario  support  this 
government  the  way  they  did  last  June  elec- 
tion day. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  some 
reference  to  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  department  does  a  tremendous  job  for 
our  farm  people  in  many  fields,  particularly 
with  regard  to  education,  finance,  soil  testing, 
engineering,  production  and  marketing.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  some  12,572,157 
acres  of  improved  land  in  Ontario.  Let  us 
consider  government  assistance  in  the  order 
I  have  mentioned. 

With  regards  to  education,  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  institutions  in  North  America 
up  at  Guelph,  in  the  Ontario  agricultural 
college,  and  the  Ontario  veterinary  college, 
and  the  MacDonald  institute.  We  have  the 
western  Ontario  agricultural  school,  and  the 
Kemptville  agricultural  school.  And  in  these 
fine  institutions  we  have  enrolled  some  1,505 
students. 

Many  of  these  students  will  not  come  back 
to  the  farm.  We  realize  that.  But  they  will 
indirectly  affect  agriculture  as  agricultural 
representatives  and  veterinaries.  They  will 
go  into  feed  companies,  into  fertilizer  com- 
panies and  into  farm  machine  companies, 
where  they  will  use  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  gained  to  produce  feed,  and  fertilizers 
and  machinery  that  will  make  farming  a  more 
prosperous  vocation.  They  will  help  control 
disease  in  livestock. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  that  can  be  taken 
at  the  institutions,  many  short  courses  are 
provided  for  men  and  women  and  young 
people  who  cannot  take  the  time  off  to  take 
the  2-  or  4-year  course.  They  are  permitted 
to  take  short  courses. 

Throughout  the  province,  we  have  some 
35  agricultural  representatives  and  31  assist- 
ant agricultural  representatives.  These  agri- 
cultural representatives  do  a  great  job  assisting 
our  many  farm  organizations  scattered  across 
Ontario  to  carry  out  their  various  projects. 

I  could  remind  hon.  members  that  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  some  375 
publications.  They  are  available  for  farm 
people  who  can  neither  take  the  short  course 
or  attend  one  of  the  institutions.  I  remember, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  read  literally  scores  of 
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these  publications.  Much  of  the  knowledge 
that  I  gained,  outside  of  the  practical  experi- 
ence with  my  father  on  the  farm,  I  gained 
from  reading  the  publications  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Then  we  go  into  the  field  of  finance.  This 
government  has  loaned  something  over 
$28,582,259  to  some  3,849  junior  farmers, 
helping  them  to  get  established,  on  a  sound 
basis,  on  farms  of  their  own.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  government  in  Ottawa  that 
has  adopted  a  realistic  loaning  policy.  The 
former  government  had  a  loan  ceiling  of,  I 
think,  $5,000.  Now,  a  young  farmer  can 
borrow  $20,000  and  even  up  to  $27,000  under 
supervised  loans. 

In  the  interest  of  eliminating  duplication  of 
service,  the  Ontario  government  has  with- 
drawn from  the  junior  farmer  loan.  But  I 
think,  if  the  hon.  members  were  in  the  House, 
they  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  say  that,  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  we  have  a  government  in  Ottawa 
that  does  not  do  a  satisfactory  job,  then  we 
can  go  back  into  that  field. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  hon. 
members  that,  in  the  rural  areas,  "all  work 
and  no  play  could  make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
So  we  have  gone  into  the  field  of  granting 
money  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  com- 
munity centres.  Something  between  $3 
million  and  $4  million  has  been  granted  to 
help  establish  some  1,508  community  centres 
across  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  grants  are  provided  for  our 
plowing  matches.  After  all,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  first  6  inches  of  soil,  and  good 
plowing  is  the  foundation  for  good  farming. 
Last  year,  some  64  plowing  matches  were 
assisted  with  grants  of  some  $6,125. 

Flowers  make  the  rural  areas  more  attrac- 
tive. So  we  have  provided  grants  to  some  210 
horticultural  societies,  amounting  to  $39,794. 

There  are  some  245  agricultural  societies 
scattered  throughout  the  province,  where  the 
farm  people  gather  from  year  to  year  to  put 
their  produce  on  display.  There  we  see  the 
competitive  system  in  action.  There  we  see 
the  people  bringing  the  best  of  what  they 
have  produced  in  their  crops,  and  in  their 
livestock,  and  put  it  on  exhibition. 

We  all  know  that  everyone  cannot  win 
first  place,  it  is  a  friendly  competition,  and 
when  the  fair  is  over,  the  man  who  is  in 
second  place  takes  a  look  at  the  product  or 
animal  that  won  first,  place,  and  tries  to  come 
back  next  year  with  something  better.  These 
agricultural    societies   play   a   very   important 


part  in  developing  our  agricultural  industry. 
So  here  again  we  paid  grants  of  $183,095 
to  some  245  agricultural  societies  last  year. 

Then  we  have  our  seed  farms.  And  again 
we  pay  grants  of  some  $6,755  to  assist  farmers 
in   these   projects. 

We  have  our  crop  and  soil  improvement 
association.  The  province  is  in  there  again, 
helping  with  grants  of  some  $18,109.54.  We 
just  completed  a  new  soils  building  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  which  provides 
facilities  for  testing  our  soil.  This  new 
facility  will  take  care  of  100,000  soil  samples 
each  year. 

Many  of  us  who  farm  spend  a  lot  of  money 
buying  fertilizer.  I  think  if  we  make  greater 
use  of  the  soil-testing  facilities,  we  will  find 
that  we  can  save  ourselves  a  lot  of  money 
and  produce  even  better  crops. 

Then  we  have  the  engineering  division  at 
Ontario  agricultural  college.  It  provides 
farmers  with  assistance  with  problems  relating 
to  drainage,  surveying,  building  construction, 
and  the  development  of  farm  ponds.  Various 
types  of  grants  are  provided  to  the  counties, 
many  of  which  are  related  to  engineering. 
I  believe  that,  from  April  1,  1959  to  February 
29,  1960,  these  grants  totalled  $13,611.  An 
interesting  thing  to  me  was  that  the  largest 
grant,  to  any  county  in  the  province,  went  to 
the  county  of  Bruce  for  farm  management 
associations.    It  amounted   to   $2,400. 

Aid  and  assistance  is  given  regarding 
production.  We  have  our  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment plan.  Some  1,315  herds  have  come 
under  this  plan  since  it  was  introduced  in 
1949.  Production  per  cow  has  increased,  from 
7,650  pounds,  to  an  average  of  9,527  pounds. 
The  quality  of  milk  has  improved,  and  pro- 
duction has  increased,  by  culling  herds.  This 
is  possible  because  of  the  records  that  have 
been  kept  through  this  programme. 

In  the  field  of  production  we  are  develop- 
ing new  varieties  of  grains,  clovers  and 
grasses.  Varieties  have  been  developed  that 
increase  the  yields  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

When  we  remember  that  there  are  over 
12.5  million  acres  of  improved  land  in 
Ontario,  we  can  appreciate  what  these  new 
varieties  mean  to  agriculture.  Garry  oats, 
Rodney  oats,  York  and  Brant  barley,  Genesee 
wheat,  Climax  timothy,  Lasalle  red  clover^ 
and  Vernal  alfalfa  are  some  of  the  new 
varieties  that  have  been  developed. 

If  we  can  increase  the  yield  per  acre  by 
10  or  15  bushels,  and  spread  that  over  12.5 
million  acres,  hon.  members  can  appreciate 
what  this  type  of  service  means  to  the  farming 
industry. 
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Experiments  are  being  carried  out  to  try 
to  improve  our  livestock  breeding,  to  promote 
better  conversion  of  feed  into  meat,  dairy 
products  and  poultry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operates 
with  the  56  branches  of  soil  and  crop  improve- 
ment associations  by  carrying  on  between 
1,100  and  1,500  test  plot  demonstrations. 

Look  at  the  field  of  marketing.  To  assist 
the  farmers,  Ontario  has  developed  the  best 
marketing  legislation  in  Canada.  There  are 
some  18  marketing  plans  in  Ontario  that  are 
covering  something  like  30  products.  Six- 
teen of  these  plans  are  of  the  negotiating 
type,  covering  28  products  including  fluid 
milk. 

Two  plans  operate  on  an  agency  basis:  the 
hog  plan  and  the  fresh  peach  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to  remember  this. 
Since  1937,  I  believe,  40  votes  have  been 
held;  30  votes  succeeded  and  10  votes  failed. 
There  have  been  5  re-votes;  of  these,  2  votes 
succeeded  and  3  failed. 

Now  some  people  would  try  to  create 
the  impression  that,  if  a  vote  fails,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  marketing  legislation.  But  I 
want  hon.  members  to  keep  in  mind  that 
plans  have  been  voted  in  and  plans  have 
been  voted  out.  But  the  marketing  legisla- 
tion is  there,  and  it  is  being  strengthened  as 
the  need  for  strengthening  develops. 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  the  government 
has  taken  another  step  by  taking  over  the 
Ontario  stock  yards.  Under  legislation  passed 
in  1944,  the  Ontario  government  expropriated 
the  then  Union  stock  yards  of  West  Toronto 
and  established  the  Ontario  stock  yards  board. 

The  operation  of  the  yard  was  entrusted  to 
7  men  appointed  by  the  Ontario  government, 
to  be  known  as  the  Ontario  stock  yards  board. 
I  think  the  price  paid  for  the  yards  was  some- 
thing like  $2.08  million. 

A  great  quantity  of  livestock  moves  through 
the  yards  every  year.  Let  me  give  hon. 
members  the  figures  for  the  last  3  years.  In 
1957,  some  931,000  head  of  livestock  passed 
through  the  Ontario  stock  yards.  In  1958, 
it  was  952,038  head  and  last  year  there  were 
1,010,871  head.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  our 
farm  people  to  have  a  public  utility  there, 
where  they  can  put  their  produce  on  the 
market  and  sell  it  in  a  competitive  manner 
by  men  who  have  given  their  life  to  market- 
ing. 

Then  we  have  the  Ontario  food  terminal— 
the  produce  terminal  here  at  Toronto,  just 
over  the  Humber  bridge.  This  was  financed 
by  a  30-year,  $5  million  debenture,  and  the 
issue   was   taken   up   by   the    Hydro-Electric 


Power  Commission  of  Ontario  pension  fund. 
I  believe  that  interest  is  at  3.5  per  cent. 

This  made  it  possible  for  our  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  to  have  in  one  place  a 
great  market,  to  market  the  produce  from 
their  orchards,  their  market  gardens,  fields 
and  vineyards. 

Another  area  where  the  government  has 
assisted  agriculture  in  marketing  is  through 
The  Co-operative  Loans  Act.  Under  this 
Act,  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,000, 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage,  may  be  made  to 
agricultural  co-operative  organizations,  to 
assist  them  in  financing  capital  expenditures 
necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  the  grading, 
cleaning,  packing,  storing,  drying,  processing 
or  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Since  this  Act  was  first  put  into  force,  some 
$4,112,869  has  been  loaned  to  various  co-op- 
eratives such  as  dairies,  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  cold  storage  plants,  potato  storage 
plants,  poultry  processing  plants,  feed  mills 
and  general  farm  supply  co-operatives. 

In  addition  to  the  marketing  facilities  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  government  has  assisted 
in  the  establishing  of  sales  yards.  This  plan 
was  designed  for  northern  Ontario.  Yards 
have  been  established  in  northern  Ontario 
with  government  assistance. 

These  yards  are  at  Thessalon,  New  Lis- 
keard,  Manitoulin  and  South  River.  I  believe 
that  there  are  plans  under  discussion  for 
another  yard  in  northwestern  Ontario,  some- 
where in  the  Rainy  River  district. 

Southern  Ontario  is  served  by  public  stock 
yards  such  as  the  Ontario  stock  yards  in 
Toronto,  the  yards  at  Kitchener,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  public  stock  yards  in 
southern  Ontario,  the  government  has  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  a  sales  yard  at  Wiarton. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, pointing  out  many  more  examples  of 
how  this  government  has  given  leadership, 
assistance,  counsel,  and  legislation  to  help 
agriculture. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  without  going  further, 
I  have  convinced  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  that  they  should  join  with  the 
government  hon.  members  in  support  of  the 
budget  that  we  are  discussing.  I  hope  that 
the  Liberal  hon.  members  will  urge  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment he  moved  on  March  1.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  would 
at  least  ask  for  leave  to  strike  out  of  his 
amendment  his  reference  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale)  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this  debate. 
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At  the  time  I  was  speaking  on  the  Throne 
debate,  I  had  at  that  time  the  necessity  of 
clearing  up  some  of  the  views  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby).  He 
seemed  to  be  completely  confused  about  the 
hospital  situation. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  penetrated  his  mind  at 
all,  but  it  seems  that,  once  again,  I  must  help 
to  straighten  out  some  of  the  confusion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East,  and  it  is 
about  the  smell  of  this  great  city  we  are 
now  in. 

It  seems  he  does  not  like  Toronto. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first  member  for 
Toronto  to  stand  up  since  the  hon.  member 
for  Simcoe  East  spoke  yesterday,  I  must 
naturally  answer  that,  and  I  answer  it  with 
enthusiasm.  I  can  speak  from  the  heart  in 
that  cause. 

I  can  speak  also,  not  as  a  native  of  this 
city,  but  as  a  person  who  has  seen  the  light, 
and  has  realized  that  it  was  a  growing 
metropolis,  and  that  if  one  was  going  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world,  one  of  the  places  to 
come  was  to  this  great  city  that  we  are 
now  in. 

I  think  we  may  show,  as  evidence  of  what 
I  say,  not  only  our  own  countrymen,  not  only 
people  from  western  Canada  and  the  Mari- 
times  who  come  here,  but  also  from  the 
people  of  Europe,  a  land  of  ancient  cultures. 
One  out  of  every  4  persons  in  this  city  has 
arrived  in  Canada  since  World  War  II.  I 
think  that  is  evidence  that  they  regard  Toronto 
as  a  city  of  prosperity  and  as  a  city  of  hope. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  this  in  any  vain  light, 
but  I  think  we  who  are  now  settled  in 
Toronto  are  regarded  as  living  in  a  great 
metropolis  that  is  at  the  service  of  all  of 
Ontario  and  of  all  Canada. 

I  am  grateful,  as  an  immigrant  to  this  city, 
to  be  able  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look  at  the  estimates 
and  at  the  budget  that  the  government  has 
come  down  with,  I  cannot  regard  it  with  any 
enthusiasm  at  all.  I  can  speak  with  much 
more  enthusiasm  about  the  city  of  my  adop- 
tion. However,  the  subject  at  hand  is  the 
budget. 

There  is  one  matter  that  affects  Toronto, 
that  affects  all  of  the  cities  of  this  province. 
I  touched  on  it  in  the  Throne  debate.  An 
incident  happened  yesterday,  and  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts). 
It  is  the  matter  of  these  loan  companies,  these 


personal  finance  companies,  which  I  realize 
operate  within  the  law.  However,  I  must 
confess  that,  in  my  personal  opinion,  I  do 
not  have  too  much  respect  for  them. 

They  loan  money  to  a  man.  The  man's 
wife  unknowingly  signs  the  promissory  note, 
and  then  the  husband  skips  out  and  the  wife 
is  left  with  the  finance  company  or  their 
collection  agency  chasing  her.  This  was 
brought  to  my  mind  just  this  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  do  hope,  when  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  investigating  some  of  the 
mortgage  sharks,  and  some  of  these  people 
who  have  been  breaking  in  on  the  people's 
homes  with  regard  to  chattel  mortgages,  he 
will  also  bear  this  problem  in  mind. 

The  problem  is  this:  In  the  one  instance  I 
have  in  mind— and  it  happened  just  this 
morning— a  woman  has  been  deserted  by  her 
husband.  She  has  nothing  but  the  family 
allowance  to  live  on.     She  has  7  children. 

The  collection  agency  bangs  on  her  door 
3  times  a  day,  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
at  night.  True,  legally,  she  has  signed  the 
note,  but  there  is  no  protection. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  to  keep  such  situations  in 
mind,  because  for  too  long  the  innocent  have 
suffered  from  those  people  who  can  operate 
within  the  law. 

The  problem,  admittedly,  is  a  difficult  one, 
because  there  are  many  who  do  sign  promis- 
sory notes,  who  do  incur  debts,  and  who  use 
the  law  to  avoid  them.  But  I  feel  that  these 
collection  agencies  who  operate  within  the 
law  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  grievous 
harm  to  people  who,  I  feel,  do  not  deserve 
to  suffer. 

I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General  would  do 
well  if  some  of  the  funds  of  his  department 
were  spent  to  encourage  credit  unions,  and 
in  some  way  counteract  what  I  think  is  an 
evil  social  effect  caused  by  the  growth  of 
these  personal  finance  companies.  I  have 
seen  too  many  people  in  the  clutches  of  them. 
They  have  the  smart  ads  on  the  radio.  They 
say  "All  you  have  to  do  is  come  in  and  sign 
your  name."  But  they  are  a  rough  bunch 
to   deal  with. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  an  explana- 
tion of  that  statement  he  made? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  my 
department  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
credit  union  movement— that  is,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance. 
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Through  that  department  we  have  certain 
inspectors  who  assist  the  credit  union  people 
and  their  auditors.  We  are  working  in  that 
way,  and  at  the  present  time,  are  spending 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  have  in  the 
field  a  number  of  inspectors  to  assist  the 
credit  union  league,  and  the  members  of  the 
league,  in  furthering  that  worthy  movement. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  have  seen  so  many 
instances  where  these  finance  companies  do 
get  their  clutches  on  people.  I  bring  this 
point  up  now  simply  because  it  has  happened 
so  recently.  People  have  come  to  me  who, 
I  feel,  are  having  a  very  rough  time,  and 
certainly  in  some  cases  they  did  not  realize 
they  had  even  signed  a  note. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great  debates  of  this 
House  there  is  often  a  lot  of  talk.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  if  we  accomplish  very  much.  I 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  first 
paragraph  of  an  article  in  Saturday  Night,  of 
April  2,  1960,  under  the  byline  of  Edwin 
Cox.  It  is  called  "Ottawa  Letter."  In  one 
paragraph  he  says: 

One  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  parlia- 
mentary battles  is  that  their  most  important 
aspects  are  strictly  forgotten.  Politics 
create  most  of  their  clamour  about  trifles. 
People  remember  the  points  that  don't 
matter  and  miss  the  points  that  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  important  points 
that  this  House  has  missed,  that  this  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  take  action  on,  is  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
the  various  hon.  Ministers  something  about 
which  their  departments  can  do— especially 
from  The  Department  of  Public  Works— and 
yet  we  find,  from  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
are  down  $9  million,  which  means  less  work, 
and  fewer  jobs. 

Instead  of  this  government  doing  something 
to  encourage  employment,  "Do  It  Now,"  it  is 
the  same  old  story,  Tory  times  are  hard  times. 
They  are  not  making  the  effort  that  they 
should  at  this  time  of  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  has  been 
consistent  in  Tory  administrations  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  under  their  leader- 
ship, we  have  had  unemployment.  And  it 
is  a  tragedy  of  this  country  that  countless 
thousands  have  suffered  through  Tory  admin- 
istrations. In  the  days  gone  by  we  had  great 
immigration  into  this  country,  when  there 
was  tremendous  opportunity  under  the  Liberal 
regimes  of  King  and  St.  Laurent.    We  now 


find  that  immigration  is  cut  off  and  we  cannot 
find  work  even  for  those  who  are  here  now. 
In  Canada  today  there  are  504,000  un- 
employed. In  the  province  of  Ontario  there 
are  238,000  unemployed.  As  of  January  16, 
there  are  238,000-1  will  correct  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)— who 
are  seeking  assistance  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today.  I  see  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  is  shaking  his  head,  but  I 
would  suggest  he  correct  those  records— 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):    That   is    including   unemployables. 

Mr.  Trotter:   Including  unemployables? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Certainly  it  includes  unem- 
ployables. 

It  is  a  tragedy  also  that,  in  the  budget  of 
the  man  who  is  shaking  his  head— the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare— old  age  assistance 
is  down  $429,000,  despite  an  increase  in  popu- 
tion,  and  despite  inflation.  Pensions  for  the 
blind  are  down  $12,000,  and  disabled  persons' 
allowances  are  down  $334,000.  It  is  typical  of 
this  Tory  government  that  we  have  to  put 
up  with  its  down,  down,  down. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  tragedy  in  this  province 
today  that  thousands  of  people  are  suffering 
simply  because  of  the  lack  of  energy,  of 
the  inertia  of  the  government,  under  the 
leadership   of  the  hon.   Prime   Minister. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  He  just 
said  two  minutes  ago  that  Toronto  is  a  thriving 
community. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  one  other  vote,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention,  and  through  you  to  that  of 
this  House.  I  refer  to  another  problem  with 
which  this  government  failed  to  come  to 
grips.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  it  seems  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reiterate  it  and  repeat  it  and  repeat 
it  until  something  is  done.  It  is  the  lack  of 
obtaining  proper  personnel.  We  hear  from 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  from 
The  Department  of  Health,  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  trained  personnel.  Yet  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  we  find 
that  they  cut  by  $14,000  their  allowance 
for  staff  training.  At  a  time  when  they  should 
be  spending  more  money,  seeking  more 
resources,  to  improve  their  staff,  we  find  that 
this  government  is  cutting  down. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  cut 
down,  it  is  the  time  for  improvement,  it  is 
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the  time  for  growth.  We  are  not  going  to 
see  any  improvement  in  this  province  until 
we  get  rid  of  that  horde  of  Tories  who  are 
sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House  and  over 
here. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  help  the  cause 
of  employment  to  have  some  public  buildings. 
I  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  say  it  is  difficult  to  plan  these 
buildings  ahead.  Now,  if  this  government  had 
any  vision,  had  any  plan,  they  would  know 
that  certain  buildings  are  going  to  be  built 
in  various  areas  as  the  years  go  on,  so  they 
should  have  a  shelf  where,  when  there  is 
unemployment,  they  will  have  these  schemes 
ready  and  they  can  go  to  work. 

The  unfortunate  part  is  that  if  there  is 
unemployment,  by  the  time  those  hon.  mem- 
bers over  there  sit  down  to  do  anything, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  into  the  summer  season. 
So  they  put  it  off  and  put  it  off,  and  then 
the  old  unhappy  cycle  goes  around  and 
around.  It  is  evidence  of  the  inertia,  of  the 
lack  of  interest,  of  the  typical  Tory  way  of 
doing   things. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  have  finally  decided, 
I  believe,  to  build  a  teachers'  college  in 
Grantham  township.  If  there  is  any  example 
of  Tory  patronage,  or  Tory  attitudes  of  putting 
things  off,  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
their  mouths  at  the  same  time,  it  is  this  con- 
templated teachers'  college  in  the  township 
of   Grantham. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  is  not  present  at  this  time,  because 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  correspondence  I  would 
like  him  to  hear,  but  most  of  it  he  has 
heard  before  and  he  has  received  copies  of 
the  letters. 

1  will  give  hon.  members  a  resume  of  what 
has  gone  on  in  the  township   of  Grantham. 

The  township  of  Grantham  and  Welland 
county  are  close  by.  The  city  of  Welland 
has  been  trying  to  get  this  teachers'  college 
for  some  time.  It  has  gone  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  show  the  government  that  the 
city  of  Welland  is  the  logical  place  to  build 
a  teachers'  college. 

But  instead,  the  government  has  decided 
to  build  the  teachers'  college  in  the  township 
of  Grantham,  and  to  pay  a  rather  juicy  price 
to  Mr.  Cecil  Secord,  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  and  a 
former  campaign  manager  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley). 

I  would  like  to  begin,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
this  resume,  and  then  I  shall  present  to  hon. 


members  some  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  taken  place  between  various  officials  con- 
cerned, especially  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province. 

This  is  a  resume  of  action  taken  re  the 
location  of  the  proposed  teachers'  college. 
In  case  somebody  might  doubt  my  facts— that 
I  got  this  from  someone  who  might  not  know 
anything  about  it— it  is  from  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce,  J.  B.  Brown, 
president.  I  am  sorry  also  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morningstar)  is 
not  here. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  has  made  considerable 
effort  to  help  his  constituents,  but  he  has 
little  prospect  of  doing  anything  for  his  con- 
stituency when  naturally  he,  being  in  the 
same  party  as  the  Treasury  board,  pretty 
well  has  to  cover  up  some  of  the  things 
that  should  not  be  known  to,  and  should  not 
be  seen  by,  the  general  public— especially  the 
people  of  Welland. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  might 

say  to  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  hon. 

Prime   Minister   is   on   a  point   of   order,   I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  on  a  point  of  order; 
I  may  say  to  the  hon.  member  I  am  familiar 
with  the  matter  about  which  he  speaks; 
I  would  point  out  to  him  that  the  government 
and  The  Department  of  Education  is  pro- 
tected, as  regards  this  land,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  land  which 
is  held  in  reserve- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  about  this.  But 
how  about  the  people  who  do  not  know  about 
this— the  people  of  Welland  and  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario?  Instead  of  having 
teachers'  colleges  built  where  they  should  be, 
are  they  to  be  used  for  patronage  to  pay  off 
a  Tory— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  this  in,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right,  go  ahead- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Trotter:  May  I  continue,  Mr.  Speaker^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure,  go  ahead,  but  do  not 
get  off  the  track. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  a  resume,  which  is  a 
copy  received  from  the  Greater  Welland 
chamber  of  commerce  and  it  says,  item  1: 

In  June  of  1959  a  delegation  consisting 
of  W.  E.  P.  Coulter,  of  the  Greater  Welland 
chamber  of  commerce,  B.  Gowan  of  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce,  and  Mrs. 
Cora  Briant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Morningstar,  MLA,  met  with  Mr.  Dunlop, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  presented 
a  brief  which  outlined  the  advantages  of 
Welland  county  as  a  site  for  the  teachers' 
college. 

The  Minister  accepted  the  brief  for 
further  study,  and  stated  that  he  would 
send  officials  of  his  department  to  survey 
the  area. 

On  June  25,  or  26,  1959,  two  officials- 
Mr.  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Mustard— arrived 
in  Welland  and,  in  company  with  W.  E.  P. 
Coulter,  J.  P.  Dowdey,  and  D.  R.  Tolmie 
of  the  Greater  Welland  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  Dr.  B.  Mason  of  the  Welland 
real  estate  board,  toured  this  immediate 
area. 

The  site  of  the  Wilson  farm  in  Thorold 
township  was  favourably  considered  by 
these  officials,  and  declared  by  them  to  be 
ideal  in  all  respects. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Woodruff  and  Mr.  Mustard  that  the  hon. 
Charles  Daley,  in  a  campaign  speech  prior 
to  the  June  11  election,  had  stated  that 
the  college  would  be  located  in  Grantham 
township.  These  officials  stated  that  no 
decision  had  been  made,  and  they  had 
further  areas  to  survey,  and  our  represen- 
tatives were  assured  that,  before  any 
decision  was  made,  another  survey  would 
be  carried  out  and  that  we  would  be  con- 
tacted. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  by  our  com- 
mittee or  Mr.  Morningstar  until  we  read 
in  the  St.  Catharines  paper  that  land 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cecil  Secord  has  been 
purchased  for  the  college.  In  February  of 
1960,  an  interchange  of  correspondence, 
copies  attached— 
And   I  have  them  here. 

—took  place,  which  culminated  in  a  dele- 
gation. 

Again  in  company  with  Mr.  Ellis 
Morningstar,  meeting  with  the  present 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  John  Robarts; 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  R. 
Connell;  and  officials  of  these  two  depart- 
ments, this  delegation  debated,  point  by 
point,  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Robarts  letter  of  February  25,   1960,  and 


in  his  own  words  refuted  each  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

Despite  this,  however,  he  stated  he  had 
to  abide  by  the  recommendations  of  his 
officials.  Finally,  upon  Mr.  Morningstar's 
insistence,  he  agreed  to  open  the  whole 
question  and  give  it  further  study. 

This  delegation  did  learn  at  this  meet- 
ing, from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  to  be  paid 
for  14  acres  of  land,  and  that  at  that  time, 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1960,  no  document 
had  been  signed.  The  delegation  left  with 
the  assurance  that  a  further  study  of  the 
question  would  be  made. 

And  yet,  despite  that  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  assured  no 
documents  had  been  signed,  an  item  appeared 
in  the  St.  Catharines  paper  of  March  21, 
where  it  was  stated  as  follows,  and  I  am  read- 
ing the  St.  Catharines  Standard,  March  21, 
1960: 

However,  Cecil  Secord,  owner  of  the 
property  on  Niagara  Street,  where  the 
college  is  to  be  built,  said  he  had  not 
been  informed  of  any  change  in  plans. 
The  sale  had  been  completed  and  prelim- 
inary surveys  of  the  site  had  been  made. 

In  other  words,  they  were  saying  on  one 
occasion  to  a  delegation  that  it  was  going  to 
be  reopened,  but  in  the  truth  of  the  fact,  the 
papers  had  already  been  signed. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  explain  that  to— 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  I  would  like  to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  he  can  go  on  with 
the  wrong  information,  if  that  makes  him 
happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  going  up  a  blind 
alley. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  continue  the  quote: 

Mr.  Robarts'  letter  of  March   18,   1960, 

was  received  in  the  chamber  office— 
that  is  the   chamber  of  commerce   office   in 
Welland, 

—on  the  morning  of  March  21,  and  in  the 
St.  Catharines  Standard,  the  same  date, 
the  enclosed  article  appeared. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  his 
letter  to  us,  and  those  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  him  in  the  press,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Greater  Welland  chamber 
of  commerce  to  pursue  this  matter  further. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  this  group  that  political 
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favouritism  outweighed  all  other  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  county  of  Welland 
has  been  slighted  on  this  matter. 

Had  any  valid  reasons  been  advanced  by 
the  department  for  the  location  of  the 
college  on  the  Secord  farm,  the  decision 
could  be  understood.  But  the  Minister, 
having  admitted  the  only  reasons  advanced 
had  been  refuted,  has  failed  to  bring  for- 
ward any  further  arguments  to  justify  the 
inconvenience  that  the  Grantham  township 
site— 

And  I  might  even  say  that  at  that  time  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  admitted  every 
argument  was  refuted.  I  believe  his  words 
were:  "That  my  arguments  have  been  shot 
down  in  flames,"  but  he  has,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"to  go  by  his  department's  recommendation," 
I  suggest  the  department's  recommendation  is 
really,  as  mentioned  in  this  letter  from  the 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce: 

That  it  is  a  feeling  of  this  group  that 
political  favouritism  outweighed  all  other 
considerations  and  that  the  county  of 
Welland  has  been  slighted  on  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Good  government  is  the 
issue  always. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  like  to  read  to  this 
House  from  a  photostat  of  a  letter  written  by 
Donald  D.  Mason  from  Welland,  dated 
February  8,  1960.  It  is  written  to  the  hon. 
Leslie  Frost,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  of  Ontario— but  not  for  long,  I 
might  add   Mr.    Speaker— and  it   says, 

Sir: 

Last  year,  as  president  of  the  Welland 
district  real  estate  board,  I  was  invited  by 
the  Welland  chamber  of  commerce  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Morningstar,  MPP,  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  The 
Department  of  Education  for  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  order  to  examine  sites  for 
a  proposed  teachers'  college  for  this  area. 

We  were  able  to  show  these  gentlemen 
two  reasonably  priced  sites  which  they  also 
felt,  taken  from  all  viewpoints,  would  come 
very  close  to  fulfilling  their  requirements. 

At  their  request,  I  later  submitted  to 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce  a  detailed 
sketch  of  the  area  surrounding  these  sites, 
and  the  distance  to  neighbouring  muni- 
cipalities. We  were  assured  that  we  would 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
sites  with  the  province  of  Ontario,  along 
with  any  other  municipal  bodies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.   friend- 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  corres- 
pondence on  this  matter  and  I  think  it  should 
be  brought  out  for  the  hon.  members. 

As  I  said,  prior  to  this— and  I  want  to  be 
fair  on  this— the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
has  made  efforts  in  this  regard  for  his  con- 
stituency. 

I  want  to  be  fair  on  that,  but  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  is  in  an  impossible 
situation  within  that  Tory  party. 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  quote: 

The    province    of    Ontario,    along    with 
many     other     parties     and     organizations, 
including  the  Welland  district  real   estate 
board  had  been  rightly   concerned- 
Mr.     E.    P.     Morningstar    (Welland):     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  as. 
this  concerns  the  great  Welland  riding,   and 
includes    the    proposed    teachers'    college.     I 
have   been   assured   that   there   has   been   no 
decision    made    about    the    location    of    this 
property. 

Mr.   Trotter:   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am  going  to 
disillusion  the  hon.  member,  and  it  is  difficult, 
as   I   say,  for  him  to   speak  on  this.     But  it 
is  a   good  thing  for  the  people  of  Welland 
that  the  Liberals  are  here.   The  letter  goes  on: 
The    province    of    Ontario,    along    with 
municipal    bodies     and    organizations     in- 
cluding   the    Welland    district    real    estate 
board,  had  been  rightly  concerned  over  the 
encroachment    being    made    by    industrial 
and  residential  buildings  on  the  irreplacable 
land  in  this  area. 

I  may  point  out,  as  it  will  come  out  later, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Grantham  township  where 
they  are  going  to  build— where  they  intend  to 
build— this  teachers'  college  is  in  the  fruitland 
district  and  Welland  is  not. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  you,  sir— 
and  again  I  point  out  this  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mason  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
—with  these  factors  in  mind,  you  may 
imagine  the  shock  with  which  we  read  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  was  purchasing 
fruitland  at  the  premium  price  of  $3,500 
per  acre  for  a  teachers'  college. 

Also,  as  a  life-long  and  active  Conser- 
vative, I  was  shocked  to  hear  that  the  owner 
of  these  lands  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
hon.    Charles   Daley. 

I  may  say  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  this  location 
in  Conservative  and  other  ranks  in  this 
area.     I    feel    that    this    dissatisfaction    is 
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justified,  considering  only  the  fact  that  the 
province  could  have  had  a  more  desirable 
and  central  site  in  nonessential  lands  at 
about  $1,000  per  acre. 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written 
on  a  political  matter,  but  I  would  urge  you, 
sir,  to  use  your  good  offices  to  have  this 
matter  opened  for  re-consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 

Donald  B.  Mason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  again  this 
man  is  a  Conservative  and  has  lived  in  that 
area  all  his  life.  He  is  probably  another 
Conservative  who  is  smartening  up,  and  their 
term  of  office  has  just  about  expired. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  letter, 
it  is  a  photostatic  copy,  I  will  read  most  of 
it.  I  think  most  of  it  is  pertinent,  at  any 
rate  I  do  not  hesitate  to  table  it  here  for 
anyone  in  the  House  to  see.  It  is  from  James 
E.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  hon. 
Leslie  M.  Frost.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  hon. 
members  over  there  have  all  the  originals. 
They  know  what  has  been  going  on,  but 
I  would  like  to  read  it.     It  says: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce  has  re- 
quested me  to  write  to  you  regarding  the 
location  of  a  teachers'  college  in  the 
Niagara  area. 

After  waiting  many  weeks  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Minister  of  Education,  a 
committee  from  our  chamber,  in  company 
with  Ellis  P.  Morningstar,  MPP,  attended 
on  Dr.  Dunlop  and  two  of  his  assistants 
last  May. 

This  letter,  incidentally,  was  written  on 
February  22,  1960.  He  was  talking  about 
last  May,  that  would  be  May  of  1959. 

The  committee  presented  a  brief  upon 
which  a  great  deal  of  effort  had  been  spent, 
and  which  would  still  be  in  the  Minister's 
possession.  We  feel  that  if  you  could  spare 
the  time  to  look  over  the  brief,  the  statis- 
tics might  prove  both  interesting  and  sur- 
prising. A  map,  which  was  included  in 
the  brief,  showed  very  graphically  that 
Welland  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
area  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  college. 

Also  included  was  an  educational  survey, 
prepared  in  April  of  1959,  by  independent 
consultants,  retained  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Welland  county  coun- 
cils. 


At  this  point  I  might  break  in,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  that  this  concerns  not  only  Welland, 
but  also  concerns  Lincoln  county,  for  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is  the  member. 

This  included  statistics  gathered  from 
every  school  doing  secondary  work  in  the 
two  counties,  and  showed  the  number  of 
pupils  who,  during  the  past  5  years,  went 
on  to  attend  a  teachers'  college.  These 
statistics  were  used  to  predict  the  future 
attendance  over  the  next  several  years.  The 
following  are  part  of  the  findings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  read  all  the 
findings  here,  but  as  I  said,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  table  this  report.  It  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

It  shows  that  the  great  preponderance  of 
pupils  who  will  go  to  a  teachers'  college 
come  from  Welland,  and  not  from  Lincoln. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
locate  the  college  in  Welland  rather  than 
in  Lincoln.   The  letter  continues: 

From  these  figures  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  from 
Welland  county  will  be  attending  teachers' 
college  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  addi- 
tion, the  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  considerable  number  of  teachers'  col- 
lege students  from  the  easterly  end  of 
Haldimand  county,  who  would,  of  course, 
have  a  much  shorter  distance  to  travel  to 
a  college  in  the  Welland  area  as  compared 
to  one  in  the   Lincoln  county. 

I  will  stop  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out 
to  you,  and  to  this  House,  that  these  people 
have  gone  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
to  show  that  the  college  would  be  far  better 
situated  in  Welland.  Now,  the  letter  con- 
tinues: 

In  June  of  last  year— 
that  would  be  in  June  of  1959, 

—two  representatives  of  The  Department 
of  Education  met  with  the  Greater  Welland 
chamber  of  commerce  committee,  and 
toured  possible  sites  for  a  teachers'  college 
in  the  Welland  area. 

One  of  the  sites— nonessential  land 
within  the  city  limits  and  with  all  services 
available— was  stated  by  them  to  be  so 
nearly  ideal  that  they  felt  there  was  no 
need  to  look  at  any  others.  The  price 
was  estimated  by  the  committee  at  approxi- 
mately $1,000  per  acre,  with  a  possibility 
that  the  city  of  Welland  might  acquire  the 
necessary  acreage,  and  make  it  available 
for  college  use  without  expense  to  the 
province. 

These  representatives  assured  the  com- 
mittee no  decision  on  locating  the  college 
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elsewhere  would  be  made  without  a  further 
meeting  with  the  committee  and  other 
interested  local  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  interject  here,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Welland  may  think  that 
they  still  have  or  have  not  decided,  but  he 
was  out  of  the  House  when  I  made  some  early 
remarks  on  this,  and  I  would  be  able  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
that,  definitely,  Welland  has  certainly  received 
the  shorter  end  of  the  stick  on  this  deal. 

Now,  this  letter  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Greater 
Welland  goes  on: 

It  would  therefore  be  an  understatement 
to  say  that  the  directors  of  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce  were  sur- 
prised, to  read  in  the  press  recently,  that 
an  option  had  been  exercised  to  purchase 
a  site  for  a  teachers'  college  in  Lincoln 
county.  The  chamber  feels  that,  after  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  their  presentation 
to  The  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
assurances  received  from  the  department's 
representatives,  it  at  least  deserved  the 
courtesy  of  some  further  communication 
from  the  department. 

Our  surprise  at  this  rather  cavalier  treat- 
ment developed  into  something  closer 
to  shock  when  further  details,  garnered 
from  press  reports  as  the  only  apparent 
available  source  of  information,  disclosed 
that  the  proposed  site  was  near  Port  Weller 
—about  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre 
of  the  area  to  be  served— and  consisted  of 
prime  fruitlands,  the  preservation  of  which 
has  been  urged  upon  private  developers 
by  your  government.  It  was  not  serviced, 
it  was  not  easily  accessible  to  city  facilities, 
and  had  been  optioned  at  a  rumoured 
price  of  $3,500  per  acre,  from  a  friend  of 
the  hon.  Charles  Daley.  We  should  add 
that  efforts  to  confirm  the  price  have  met 
with  rather  limited  success. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  hon.  members,  it  was 
Mr.  Secord,  the  one-time  campaign  manager 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  part  of  this  letter  is  favourable,  and 
I  want  to  read  it  all  into  the  record.  This 
letter  goes  on: 

Our  own  member,  Mr.  Ellis  Morningstar, 
has  been  most  co-operative  with  us  in  our 
attempts  to  bring  to  your  government's 
attention  the  obvious  facts  that  should  have 
governed  the  choice  of  a  teachers'  college 
site.  It  is  at  his  request  that  we  are  writing 
to  you  before  releasing  to  the  press  what 
we  feel  were  facts  that  were  not  given  con- 


sideration by  your  government.    We  have 
undertaken  to  release  the  press  statement 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  since  we  are  sure 
that  there  must  be  compelling  reasons  of 
which  we  are  ignorant- 
Well,  I  think  I  know  what  the  compelling 
interests  are.    I  xlo  not  think  we  should  be  too 
ignorant  about  that,  Mr.  Speaker.    It  is  pretty 
obvious.     The  election  is  over  and  it  is  a  bit 
of  a  reward  for  creme  de  la  creme  of  the 
Tory  ward  heelers.     But  the  letter  goes  on: 

—for  the  selection  of  a  college  site  which 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a  political 
expedient. 

They  have  got  this  government's  number,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

We  have  undertaken  to  release  a  press 
statement  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
since  we  are  sure  that  there  must  have 
been  compelling  reasons  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  for  the  selection  of  a  college  site, 
which  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
political  expedient,  we  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  getting  at  this  information  before 
that  time. 
That  was  February  22. 

I  bet,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  did  a  lot  of 
digging  there  would  be  more  to  it  than  on 
the  surface— it  is  all  political  expediency. 
Now,  this  letter  goes  on: 

Now,  we  assume  that,  if  your  investiga- 
tion does  not  reveal  that  the  advantages  of 
the  Port  Weller  site  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Welland  site  as  contained  in  our 
brief,  the  decision  of  the  relocation  of  the 
college  will  be  reconsidered.  We  are  taking 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  3  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  mem- 
bers, whose  constituencies  are  most  affected 
by  the  decision:  hon.  J.  N.  Allan,  hon. 
Charles  Daley,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Morningstar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  did  not  see  any  hon. 
members  of  the  government  reading  that 
letter,  and  they  have  had  that  since  last 
February.  You  do  not  see  them  doing  too 
much  about  it  either,  and  I  do  not  expect 
they  will. 

Now,  here  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  should  like  to  clear  this  up  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland— this  matter  is  settled 
by  the  government,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  according  to  the  statements  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  has  made  to  the 
press.  I  hope  he  is  wrong,  I  think  the  govern- 
ment should  correct  themselves,  and  the  only 
way  the  government  will  correct  themselves 
is  if  we  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  the  public  demand  that  they  clean 
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up  this  obviously  political  mess  that  is  taking 
place  in  Welland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  did  the  hon.  member 
get  the  correspondence,  may  I  ask?  I  thought 
he  said  it  went  only  to  the  members  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  He  has  got 
it;  that  is  all  that  counts. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here 
letters- 
Mr.  Morningstar:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  think  I  will  look  after  the  great 
Welland  riding.  I  think  the  hon.  member  has 
all  he  can  do  to  look  after  his  own  riding. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  where 
we  come  from,  what  constituency  we  repre- 
sent, we  represent  all  the  people  of  this 
province.  When  we  discuss  this  budget,  the 
estimates,  we  are  discussing  the  budget,  the 
estimates,  for  all  of  the  people  in  Ontario, 
and  not  just  in  Welland. 

If  the  constituency  from  Welland  happens 
to  have  the  misfortune  of  having  a  Tory 
member,  we  can  do  only  our  best  to  help 
them  clean  up  the  mess  they  have  down 
there. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  hon.  member,  and  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  an  explana- 
tion for  this.  I  know  what  the  usual  reason  is, 
the  same  as  I  got  from  The  Department  of 
Health,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  these  hon. 
Ministers  would  go  around  promising  hos- 
pitals, then  the  government  would  put  in  a 
new  Minister  who  obviously  did  not  make  the 
promises,  so  we  could  not  blame  the  present 
incumbent. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  today.  He  did  not  go  about 
making  these  deals,  these  promises,  but  he 
is  bound  by  the  Tory  cabal  that  rules  the 
party. 

It  is  merely  that  the  Grantham  township 
deal  is  nothing  but  a  political  payoff,  and  it 
is  a  shame  when  a  matter  as  important  as 
education  is  being  used  as  a  way  of  rewarding 
the  Tory  ward  heelers  in  that  area.  As  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  pointed 
out— and  what  I  think  is  of  such  importance- 
is  the  fact  that  it  will  amount  to  paying  Mr. 
Secord  close  to  $50,000  for  his  farm  in  Port 
Weller.  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  the  details 
of  the  situation  of  this  farm. 

Now,  after  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Welland  has  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  getting 
experts— I   mentioned    this   earlier— they   pre- 


sented their  brief  to  the  government.  They 
had  good  land  at  $1,000  an  acre.  It  was 
nonessential  land,  they  were  not  interfering 
with  the  fruit  belt,  and  they  were  locating 
the  teachers'  college  in  an  area  that  was  of 
service,  not  only  to  their  own  community,  but 
to  Haldimand  and  to  Lincoln  as  well. 

But,  here  is  where  this  government  plans 
to  locate  this  particular  teachers'  college.  The 
proposed  site  was  near  Port  Weller,  and  now 
I  am  reading  from  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Greater  Welland  chamber  of  commerce, 
February  22,  1960: 

The  proposed  site  was  near  Port  Weller, 
about  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre  of 
the  area  to  be  served,  and  consisted  of 
prime  fruitlands,  the  preservation  of  which 
has  been  urged  upon  private  developers  by 
your  government.  It  was  not  serviced,  it 
was  not  easily  accessible  to  the  facilities, 
and  had  been  optioned  at  a  rumoured  price 
of  $3,500  per  acre  from  a  friend  of  the  hon. 
Charles  Daley.  We  should  add  that  the 
efforts  to  confirm  the  price  have  met  with 
rather  limited  success. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Does  your  hon.  leader  agree 
with  this? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  can  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  should 
be  quiet  and  cogitate  for  a  while  on  the  sins 
of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

And,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Welland— who  is  absent— I  do  not  think 
he  was  here  when  I  read  this— this  deal  has 
been  closed.  The  pay-off,  the  hon.  member 
for  Welland,  sir,  has  been  made,  and  he  will 
see,  when  he  goes  home  he  will  probably 
have  a  paper  in  his  house,  the  St.  Catharines 
Standard,  of  March  21,  1960;  I  read  before 
just  an  extract,  which  was  really  a  short  bit, 
but  I  will  now  read  the  whole  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  these  doubters  who  cannot 
believe  about  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  5  o'clock  has 
arrived,  and  if  he  would  not  mind,  we  will 
put  him  on  first  thing  tomorrow  to  complete 
that,  if  we  can  extend  the  debate.  Would 
he  do  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
fourth  occasion  on  which  I  have  presented 
the  annual  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  Before  considering  the 
estimates,  however,  I  should  like  to  describe 
briefly  the  operation  of  the  department,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  reorganization 
and  expansion  which  is  in  process  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  the  effect  this  is  likely  to 
have  on  future  operations. 

As  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  know, 
the  municipal  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  with  which  provincial  govern- 
ments have  to  deal  today.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  scope  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  This  department  has  operated 
for  several  years  on  a  general  underlying 
threefold  principle: 

First,  it  provided  Ontario  municipalities 
—some  977  in  number— with  advice  and  direc- 
tion when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves. 

Secondly,  it  gave  close  supervision  to  such 
newly  established  municipalities  as  were 
placed  under  its  supervision. 

Thirdly,  it  administered  such  Acts  of  the 
Legislature,  related  to  municipal  operations, 
as  were  specifically   given  to  its  charge. 

Most  of  these  duties  it  carries  out  directly, 
but  it  shares  with  the  Ontario  municipal 
board  certain  powers  of  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  a  municipality  and  over 
its  undertakings. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  details  now, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  reorganization 
has  been  undertaken  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment in  Ontario,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  and  that  eventually 
it  is  hoped  to  assist  municipal  administra- 
tion by  co-ordinating— through  the  department 
—many  of  the  provincial-municipal  operations 
and  functions  now  carried  on  independently 
by  other  departments  of  the  government. 

So  far,  the  changes  have  amounted  to  the 
transfer  to  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  of  two  whole  divisions  from  other 
departments,  namely,  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  from  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  and  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell). 

It  is  intended  also  to  establish  within  the 
department    a    new   financial    branch,    to    be 


headed  by  an  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  which 
will  continuously  deal  with  the  increasingly 
complex  financial  problems  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  joint  problems  of 
the  province  and  the  municipalities.  This 
will  undoubtedly  require  a  careful  review 
of  the  various  functions  now  performed  by 
the  Ontario  municipal  board,  and  this  matter 
will  be  the  subject  of  careful  and  exhaustive 
study. 

As  to  personnel,  certain  important  changes 
have  already  taken  place.  Mr.  Lome  R. 
Cumming,  QC,  who  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  for  the  past 
10  years,  was  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of 
the  department  effective  February  1,  1960. 
It  is  expected  that,  with  his  practical  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  former  city  solicitor  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  combined  with  his 
background  of  legal  training,  his  advice  and 
services  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Carter  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  municipal  administration  as  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Minister,  where  his  25  years  of 
experience  in  the  department  will  continue  to 
provide  invaluable  service  to  the  province 
and  the  municipalities. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Cumming  as  chairman  of 
the  municipal  board  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Kennedy, 
QC,  formerly  a  vice-chairman,  a  man  with  a 
fine  legal  record  and  proven  ability  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

A  new  post  has  been  created  in  the  depart- 
ment, that  of  general  municipal  counsel.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Yates,  QC,  formerly  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  and  one-time  solicitor 
for  the  town  of  Timmins,  has  assumed  these 
duties. 

With  his  very  considerable  municipal 
knowledge  and  experience,  Mr.  Yates  has  been 
assigned  the  task  of  completely  reviewing  and 
recommending  revisions  in  the  present  muni- 
cipal statutes.  He  will  have  with  him  Mr. 
John  Bell,  who  has  been  solicitor  for  the 
community  planning  branch,  and  additional 
professional  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment has  contributed  the  entire  staff  under 
its  well-known  and  very  capable  director, 
Colonel  A.  L.  S.  Nash,  with  the  valuable  con- 
sultant services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  K.  Bunnell,  who 
is  well  known  throughout  the  province. 

From  The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
come  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Snider 
and  the  energetic  direction  of  its  general 
manager,  Dr.  A.  E.  Berry. 

Before   explaining   the    advantages    of   the 
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new  set-up,  I  should  like  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  operations  of  the  department. 
Briefly,  the  department  consists  of  4  branches: 
Main  office,  municipal  administration,  muni- 
cipal auditing  and  accounting,  and  municipal 
assessment. 

The  Ontario  municipal  board,  although 
not  one  of  the  regular  branches,  is  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister. 

Ontario  Municipal  Board 

Perhaps  I  should  deal  with  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  first. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  provided  by  a 
glance  at  its  origin  and  early  duties.  As 
organized  in  1906  under  the  name  of  the* 
Ontario  railway  and  municipal  board,  its 
duties  and  powers  pertained  very  largely  to 
matters  concerning  provincial  railways,  along 
with  a  few  duties  in  connection  with  assess- 
ment appeals  and  municipal  boundaries. 

Now,  as  we  see,  railways  have  practically 
disappeared,  while  the  growth  of  municipali- 
ties and  the  ramifications  of  their  operations 
have  thrown  a  new  kind  of  burden  on  the 
board.  The  personnel  has  grown  until,  at 
the  end  of  1959,  it  consisted  of  10  members, 
including  the  chairman  and  3  vice-chairmen, 
with  secretary  and  clerical  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 34  persons. 

Last  year  the  board  dealt  with  over  4,300 
applications— an  increase  of  over  27  per  cent, 
in  a  single  year.  About  58  per  cent,  of 
these  were  in  regard  to  approvals  of  capital 
expenditures  totalling  over  $284  million. 
While  this  was  lower  than  in  1958,  the 
higher  figure  of  that  year  was  due  to  the 
$200  million  involved  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  subway  extension  approval. 

Included  in  the  1959  figure  is  a  total  of 
over  $95  million  for  educational  construction, 
and  over  $152  million  for  general  municipal 
purposes.  Here  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
66  per  cent,  in  expenditures  on  educational 
construction. 

Public  hearings  by  members  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  on  applications  of  many 
kinds  occupied  almost  1,800  days  of  the  time 
of  board  members.  Approximately  50  per 
cent,  of  the  time  devoted  to  public  hearings 
was  in  respect  of  restricted  area  bylaws, 
including  references  and  appeals  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Planning  Act.  The  main 
topics  of  other  board  hearings  were  in  respect 
of  capital  expenditures,  assessment  appeals, 
annexations,   amalgamations  and  arbitrations. 

The  Ontario  municial  board  also  authorizes 
changes    in    municipal   status    which,    during 


1959,  involved  changing  Bradford  and  Water- 
ford  from  villages  to  towns;  Iron  Bridge 
being  erected  into  a  village  from  part  of  the 
improvement  district  of  Gladstone;  the  police 
village  of  Zurich  being  erected  into  a  village; 
and  the  improvement  districts  of  Kendrey, 
Red  Lake  and  Terrace  Bay  being  changed 
into  townships. 

Two  very  complex  situations  required  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  study  and  fore- 
sight. One  resulted  in  the  annexation,  to  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  of  the  remainder  of  Barton 
township  and  parts  of  the  townships  of  Ancas- 
ter,  Glanford  and  Saltfleet.  The  other,  involv- 
ing the  area  around  Sudbury,  resulted  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  with 
the  town  of  Frood  Mine  and  the  township 
of  McKim,  and  the  annexation  of  part  of 
the  township  of  Neelon  to  the  enlarged  city 
of  Sudbury. 

The  written  decisions  of  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  are  of  considerable  interest.  For 
this  reason,  the  department  now  publishes  a 
summary  of  the  major  decisions  of  the  board, 
in  order  that  a  recorded  pattern  of  procedure 
and  judgment  may  be  available  to  the  legal 
profession,  to  municipalities,  and  to  planning 
boards. 

For  1958  some  20  decisions  and  for  1959 
some  40  decisions  were  published.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  volume  of  work, 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  careful 
review  of  the  present  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board,  with  a  view  to  reallocat- 
ing elsewhere  its  administrative  duties. 

Although  the  exact  details  of  the  division 
of  these  functions  has  not  yet  been  established, 
work  on  this  problem  is  progressing,  with 
the  object  of  simplifying  procedure  and  a 
general  speeding  up  of  operations. 

Assessment  Branch 

This  branch  was  reorganized  to  a  degree 
in  1958  by  decentralization,  whereby  8 
regional  offices  were  established:  in  Perth, 
Peterborough,  Toronto,  London,  Orillia,  Sud- 
bury, New  Liskeard  and  Port  Arthur.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  make  the  services  of 
the  assessment  branch  more  readily  available, 
as  well  as  to  implement  the  performance  of 
certain  statutory  duties.  The  arrangement 
has  proved  to  be  a  complete  success. 

As  is  well  known,  government  properties 
are  not  legally  subject  to  municipal  taxation. 
However,  in  practice  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  pays  a  grant 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  on  all  land  owned  by  it,  and 
on  certain  buildings.  Grants  in  lieu  of  taxes 
are  paid  by  Ontario,  and  certain  of  its  Crown 
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agencies,  under  The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance 
Act:  The  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario,  the  work- 
men's compensation  board,  the  Ontario  food 
terminal,  and  the  Ontario  stock  yards. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  assessment  branch  to 
value  these  properties  annually.  Regional 
offices  greatly  simplify  this  operation.  Such 
duties  by  the  assessment  branch  are  increasing 
rapidly  because  of  extensive  road  building  by 
The  Department  of  Highways,  acquisition  of 
property  by  the  liquor  control  board  for 
additional  outlets,  and  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  for  increased  power  generation. 
Duties  are  increased  also  because  of  the  new 
policy  of  that  commission  to  pay  a  grant  in 
respect  of  certain  buildings  not  hitherto 
included. 

In  1959  there  were  3,600  separate  valuation 
notices,  for  government  or  Crown  agency 
properties,  forwarded  to  538  municipalities. 
There  were  also  5,200  separate  valuation 
notices  on  Hydro  property  forwarded  to  517 
municipalities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
properties  owned  by  the  government  or  its 
Crown  agencies,  and  the  Hydro,  on  which 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  paid,  are  located 
in  717  municipalities— or  in  over  76  per  cent, 
of   all   the   municipalities   in   Ontario. 

The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act 

In  the  fiscal  year  1952-1953  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  paid  under  this  Act  to  the  munici- 
palities amounted  to  $375,751.  The  estimates 
being  presented  to  this  House  today  provide 
for  the  payment  of  $1.5  million.  Similarly, 
payments  made  to  municipalities  under  The 
Power  Commission  Act  have  increased  from 
$851,288  to  $3,102,385. 

Provincial  Assessment  Equalization  Factor 

Another  very  important  activity  of  the 
assessment  branch  of  the  department  is  the 
completion  of  "spot  checks"  of  all  types  of 
assessments  in  municipalities  and  school  sec- 
tions not  contained  in  municipal  corporations— 
in  other  words,  situated  in  territorial  districts, 
not  counties.  This  is  to  determine  how  the 
local  assessment  valuation  compares  with  the 
recommended  values  contained  in  the  depart- 
ment's assessment  manual,  which  is  issued  as 
a   guide. 

These  ratios  are  used  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  costs  of  homes  for  the  aged  in  territorial 
districts,  and  are  also  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  grants  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  number  of  spot  checks  on  record  for 


1959  is  38,927  for  organized  municipalities 
and  4,316  for  the  school  sections  in  the 
unorganized  portions  of  the  territorial  districts,, 
an  increase  of  nearly  18  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year.  Neither  total  includes  any 
spot  checks  in  respect  of  government,  govern- 
ment agencies  or  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  properties. 

Although  a  considerable  variation  still 
exists,  in  the  comparison  of  assessment  valua- 
tions being  used  by  municipalities  and  school 
sections,  the  situation  has  improved  a  little. 

Municipal  Assessment  Schools 

This  year  it  is  the  intention  to  resume 
schools  of  instruction  for  municipal  assessors, 
which  will  be  conducted  at  5  locations  com- 
mencing the  last  week  in  May  and  finishing 
the  third  week  in  June. 

Auditing  and  Accounting  Branch 

This  branch  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
the  scrutiny  and  correction  of  audit  reports 
for  each  municipality  and  local  board  in  the 
province.  Municipal  auditors  are  licenced  by 
the  department,  which  has  encouraged  the 
employment  of  professional  auditors  with  the 
result  that  79  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  by 
Ontario  municipalities  are  now  in  this 
category.  This  has  assisted  greatly  in  raising 
the  standard  of  municipal  accounting,  as  well 
as  the  auditing  of  the  books,  records  and 
accounts  of  municipal  authorities. 

This  branch  prepares  special  accounting 
studies  in  respect  of  the  effect  of  amalgama- 
tions, annexations,  and  of  the  normal  financial 
status  of  particular  municipalities  for  the  use 
of  the  government,  various  departments  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  Ontario  municipal 
board.  It  also  compiles  data  for  distribution 
on  the  grants  and  subsidies  payable  to  muni- 
cipalities. 

According  to  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act,  when  the  population  of  a  muni- 
cipality increases  by  7  per  cent.,  its  population 
must  be  redetermined.  This  is  done  by  the 
audit  branch.  In  1959  there  were  153  visits 
in  this  regard.  Of  these  claims  of  increases 
by  municipalities,  107  were  sustained,  35  were 
reduced,  3  were  actually  increased  while  8 
were  not  substantiated. 

One  other  item  which  should  be  of  wide 
interest  is  the  proposed  publication  by  the 
department  of  a  book  on  municipal  account- 
ing procedures.  Written  by  two  professors  of 
Queen's  University,  and  edited  by  the  director 
of  the  auditing  and  accounting  branch,  it  is 
expected  to  appear  during  the  latter  part  of 
1960. 
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Special  Projects  Branch 

When  a  situation  requires  particularly  close 
attention  due  to  unusual  circumstances,  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  special  projects 
branch.  Of  comparatively  recent  origin,  this 
branch  supervises  the  improvement  districts 
of  Bicroft,  Manitouwadge,  Balmertown,  Red 
Rock,  Marathon,  Onaping  and  Elliot  Lake. 
It  also  carries  out  the  work  of  the  department 
in  respect  of  a  number  of  designated  mining 
municipalities,  which  last  year  included  1  city, 
6  towns,  1  village,  16  townships  and  8  im- 
provement districts.  This  has  been  changed 
slightly  since  the  first  of  this  year.  The 
budgets  of  these  municipalities  receive  the 
close  attention  of  this  branch  at  all  stages  of 
their  production,  so  that  the  payment  of 
mining  revenue  under  the  regulations  enacted 
pursuant  to  The  Assessment  Act  can  be  made. 

Municipal  Administration  Branch 

This  branch  supplies  a  broad  advisory  serv- 
ice to  all  municipalities  and,  in  respect  to 
matters  requiring  departmental  approval, 
arranges  for  the  preparation  and  processing  of 
municipal  submissions.  In  addition  to  this 
general  service,  it  is  directly  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  25  designated  mining 
municipalities  and  the  supervision  of  13 
improvement  districts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  of  some  30  improvement  districts 
which  have  been  incorporated  over  the  years, 
6  have  now  become  incorporated  as  town- 
ships, 2  as  villages  and  2  as  towns,  which  is  a 
very  encouraging  record. 

Winter  Works  Programme 

In  February,  1958,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment initiated  a  programme  of  an  emergency 
character,  designed  to  stimulate  winter  em- 
ployment to  cover  the  period  February  15 
to  May  31  of  that  year.  Towards  the  labour 
cost  of  special  municipal  works,  of  such  a 
nature,  in  94  municipalities  the  provincial 
government  paid  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent., 
and  this  in  the  period  just  mentioned 
amounted  to  $871,601. 

In  November,  1958,  Ottawa  announced 
a  federal-provincial  programme  for  the  same 
general  purpose.  To  the  federal  contribu- 
tions, the  government  of  Ontario  provided 
an  additional  25  per  cent.,  making  the  total 
federal-provincial  contribution  75  per  cent,  of 
payroll  costs. 

Under  this  programme,  which  was  admin- 
istered by  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  in  the  period  December  1,  1958  to 
May  31,  1959  some  186  municipalities  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  embarked 


on  579  projects,  creating  over  310,000  man- 
days  of  work.  This  involved  payments  by  the 
province  to  these  municipalities  of  over 
$997,000. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that,  at  a  later 
period,  during  the  detailed  discussion  of  the 
estimates,  I  shall  make  an  enlarged  statement 
on  the  present  winter  works  programme. 

Compensation  Payments  for  Indigent 
Hospitalization 

In  1959,  the  hon.  members  will  recall, 
The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act, 
1953,  was  amended  to  provide  for  uncon- 
ditional payments  to  counties,  cities,  and 
separated  towns  located  in  counties,  and  to 
all  classes  of  municipalities  located  in  districts, 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  indigent 
hospitalization.  Claims  to  receive  such  pay- 
ments have  to  be  verified  by  this  department. 
Payments  made  by  the  department  for  1959, 
plus  an  estimated  $30,000  for  pending  claims, 
amounted  to  $2,545,000. 

Fox  Bounties 

In  the  autumn  of  1958,  in  response  to 
requests  from  municipalities  for  assistance  in 
reducing  the  fox  population  to  combat  the 
spread  of  rabies,  the  government  of  Ontario 
announced  that  it  would  pay  a  $2  bounty 
on  foxes  killed,  where  the  amount  was 
matched  by  the  municipality.  These  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  department. 

From  October  1958  to  December  31,  1959 
they  amounted  to  well  over  $32,000  repre- 
senting the  deaths  of  over  16,000  foxes. 

Municipal  Advisory  Committee 

This  committee  was  established  to  secure 
information  and  to  advise  the  Minister  on 
matters  referred  to  it  by  him.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  is  the 
chairman.  All  the  members  are  well  known 
as  being  conversant  with  municipal  affairs  in 
different  parts  of  Ontario. 

The  committee  meets  3  days  a  month,  at 
which  it  receives  representations  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  inside  and  outside  the 
government  service,  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  it. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  manner  by  the 
committee,  and  the  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations developed  from  these  investigations, 
have  been  very  valuable.  It  is  expected  that 
the  functions  of  the  committee  will  be  utilized 
even  more  in  the  near  future,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  general  review  of  municipal  legis- 
lation as  mentioned  previously. 
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In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  being  in 
touch  with  municipal  opinion  and  ideas  across 
the  province,  I  attended,  during  the  past 
year,  the  annual  conventions  of  the  good 
roads  association,  the  Ontario  association  of 
mayors  and  reeves,  the  Canadian  federation 
of  mayors  and  municipalities,  and  the  Ontario 
association  of  rural  municipalities,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  last  two 
mentioned. 

So  far,  I  have  touched  rather  lightly  on 
the  two  divisions  which  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  has  acquired  from  other 
departments. 

Community  Planning  Branch 

As  of  April  1,  1960,  this  branch  has  come 
under  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
thus  implementing  a  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  the  organization  of  government 
in  Ontario— the  Gordon  report.  The  appro- 
priate statutory  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
transfer  are  being  completed  in  the  esti- 
mates I  present  to  the  House  today. 

The  planning  and  servicing,  arising  from 
changed  land  use  and  population  growth,  are 
shared  by  the  province  with  the  munici- 
palities. It  is  felt  that  the  relocating  of 
community  planning  with  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  will  achieve  greater 
efficiency  in  meeting  the  problems  of  muni- 
cipal governments,  thereby  promoting  orderly 
development  and  redevelopment  of  com- 
munities, eliminating  unwieldy  procedures, 
and  combining  the  advisory  services  of  the 
branch  with  the  rest  of  the  department. 

This  branch  will  continue  in  its  role  of 
relating  the  planning  of  individual  munici- 
palities to  the  area  within  which  it  is  located, 
co-ordinating  advices  and  procedures  on  a 
regional  scale. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  programmes  of 
public  education  and  advisory  services,  to 
encourage  the  organization  and  operation 
of  local  planning  throughout  Ontario.  Through 
continuous  field  liaison,  and  day-to-day 
assistance  to  municipal  councils  and  planning 
boards,  the  branch  will  provide  effective 
assistance. 

The  volume  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  with  which  this  branch  is  involved  is 
increasing;  projects  of  development  and 
redevelopment  are  affecting  more  people 
every  day. 

Providing  decision  in  regard  to  statutory 
requirements  involving  various  designations, 
approvals,  and  consents  required  of  the  Min- 
ister under  the  provisions  of  The  Planning 
Act,  affords  the  opportunity  to  bring  planning 


responsibilities  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
municipalities  and  to  assist  in  their  imple- 
mentation. 

It  also  permits  a  broad  review  of  develop- 
ment throughout  the  province,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  general  development  policies  on  a 
provincial  basis. 

In  many  matters,  this  branch  insures  the 
consideration  of  the  requirements  and  policies 
of  other  provincial  departments,  as  well  as 
those  of  federal  and  other  jurisdictions.  It  is 
sincerely  expected  that  this  mutually  helpful 
relationship  will  be  continued  and  extended. 

Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
has  made  marked  progress  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  The  commission  has  advanced 
its  construction  programmes  and  its  super- 
vision over  water  supplies,  water  works, 
sewage  works,  industrial  wastes,  and  all 
related  activities.  These  responsibilities  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They  require  a 
highly  trained  staff  and  modern  laboratory 
facilities. 

Attempts  have  been  made  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  commission,  in  1956,  to  develop 
qualified  staff  and  to  provide  proper  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  programme.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  advances  during  the  year 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Construction  of  water  and  sewage  proj- 
ects continued  rapidly.  The  commission  now 
has  113  projects  with  municipalities  for  an 
expenditure  of  $48,044,015,  of  which  $34,- 
107,827  was  for  53  sewage  projects  and 
$13,936,188  for  60  water  projects. 

2.  Forty  projects  of  the  commission  are 
now  in  operation,  and  several  more  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  few  months. 

3.  The  commission  is  required  to  approve 
of  all  water  and  sewage  works  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  province.  The  encouragement 
given  to  these  activities  of  the  municipalities 
is  reflected  in  the  certificates  of  approval 
issued  to  the  number  of  1,975,  for  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $115,726,003. 

This  total  included  $42,258,878.41  for 
water  works  and  $73,467,124.59  for  sewage 
works.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  construction  of  sewage 
works  which  normally  lag  behind  water  works. 

4.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  at 
present,  nearly  all  the  major  municipalities 
in  Ontario  are  embarking  on  sewage  treatment 
programmes  designed  to  deal  with  water 
pollution.  This  water  pollution  is  a  difficult 
and  complex  problem  in  most  countries  today. 
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It  is  intensified  by  the  industrial  expansion 
taking  place  in  this  province. 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
has  directed  its  attention  to  the  control  of  all 
sources  of  pollution.  Water  quality  objectives 
are  now  in  effect  for  all  streams  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  pollution  surveys  are  being  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  staff  permits.  These  yield 
valuable  information  in  the  carrying  out  of 
pollution  abatement  programmes.  Thus,  last 
year,  nearly  4,000  samples  were  collected  in 
these  surveys. 

5.  Industrial  wastes  have  been  studied 
extensively,  and  action  taken  to  insure  that 
these  will  be  adequately  treated.  Some  of 
the  troublesome  industrial  wastes  at  present 
include  those  from  pulp  and  paper  plants, 
milk  plants,  packing  plants,  canning  factories, 
metal  plating  industries,  tanneries,  oil  refi- 
neries, chemical  industries,  and  others. 

6.  The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
exercises  supervision  over  all  public  water 
and  sewage  works  in  the  province.  At 
present,  there  are  419  of  these  water  systems 
in  operation,  serving  69  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  province.  There  are  also 
246  sewage  works,  serving  64.8  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  province.  These  figures 
reveal  that  smaller  centres  still  require  these 
facilities. 

7.  The  commission  has  had  under  construc- 
tion for  some  time  a  new  modern  laboratory 
on  highway  No.  401,  just  west  of  the  Humber 
River.  The  move  into  this  building  is  now 
underway,  and  it  should  be  in  full  operation 
within  another  month.  These  new  facilities 
will  mean  much  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

Temporary  quarters  have  been  used  at  Bay 
and  Wellesley  Streets  where  conditions  were 
difficult.  In  spite  of  this,  in  1959,  there  were 
over  60,000  chemical  analyses  carried  out, 
which  is  more  than  2.5  times  that  in  1957. 
Bacteriological  samples  amounted  to  over 
9,000. 

The  new  laboratory  will  enable  these 
analyses  to  be  carried  on  much  more  effec- 
tively, and  it  will  also  provide  badly  needed 
research  facilities.  Research  programmes  are 
recognized  throughout  the  world  today  as  of 
great  significance  in  dealing  with  these  com- 
plex problems  of  water  supply,  sewage,  and 
industrial  wastes. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  outlined  briefly,  some  of 
the  steps  which  we  have  taken,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  take,  to  meet  the  problems  of  our 
Ontario  communities  which,  I  believe,  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  closest  co-operation 
between  the  province  and  the  municipalities. 


The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
established  only  for  a  period  of  some  25 
years  is  being  reorganized  and  augmented  in 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  prov- 
ince to  assist  the  977  municipalities  and  their 
local  boards,  as  well  as  institutions  established 
in  the  vast  unorganized  sections  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  is  being  done  to  cope  with  their 
ever-increasing  responsibilities,  and  to  bring 
to  them  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in 
their  organization,  planning  and  operations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  estimates  and  I  can 
only  assume,  without  an  explanatory  note, 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might  I 
just  speak  in  connection  with  these  estimates, 
regarding  employment— which  really  is  part 
of  these  estimates  to  an  extent— since  I  under- 
stand there  was  going  to  be  some  reference 
to  the  matter.  I  think  I  said  to  some  hon. 
members  that  it  would  come  under  this 
estimate. 

So  I  would  like  to  give  very  briefly  an 
outline  of  the  employment  situation.  There 
have  been,  sir,  a  number  of  references  made  to 
unemployment  in  Canada,  and  in  Ontario, 
during  the  present  winter,  and  I  think  a 
fairly  detailed  statement  is  in  order. 

First  of  all,  the  total  labour  force  has 
continued  to  increase  in  the  past  few  years. 
For  example,  the  Canadian  labour  force,  as 
at  the  middle  of  February  last— the  latest 
figures  which  are  available— amounts  to 
6,218,000  which  is  134,000  more  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year,  and  260,000  more  than 
in  mid-February,  1958. 

Now,  sir,  our  figures  have  shown  corres- 
ponding increases.  The  Ontario  labour  force 
in  this  province  as  of  mid-February  last,  a 
total  of  2,313,000,  which  is  68,000  more  than 
mid-February  a  year  ago— that  is,  in  1959— 
and  98,000  more  than  in  February,  1958. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  figures, 
on  the  increase  of  labour  force,  that  unemploy- 
ment figures  should  be  considered.  In  Ontario, 
the  figures  show  that  the  134,000  unemployed 
for  Ontario  in  February,  1960,  showed  a 
decrease  of  10,000  over  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  and  24,000  less  than  in 
February  of  two  years  ago,  when  the  number 
unemployed  of  this  province- 
Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  on  this  point,  might  I  clarify 
something  in  my  own  riding?  I  called  the 
national  employment  service  this  morning 
for  those  two  figures,  and  the  first  one  is 
right— the  labour  force  is  2,313,000— the  one 
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the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  was  right, 
but  the  unemployed  figure— those  applying 
for  jobs— was  over  200,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
Ontario,  not  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  am  talking  about 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right,  but  I  tell 
the  hon.  member  that  those  people  down 
there— following  the  previous  administration 
—keep  about  3  different  sets  of  books,  and 
I  will  stick  to  this  one.  If  my  hon.  friend 
wants  to  use  the  other  figures,  he  may  do  so, 
but  he  will  find  them  comparatively  the  same, 
I  mean  as  regards  to  ratio.  Now  let  me  give 
this- 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Where  did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  get  the 
134,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  these  are  from  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics'  figures,  and  I 
think  they  are  from  the  federal  government's 
figures. 

Let  me  give  hon.  members  this— that  the 
number  unemployed— now  I  use  the  figure 
134,000— they  may  use  some  other  figure 
which  takes  in  perhaps,  the  unemployment 
insurance  figure,  or  something— the  number  of 
unemployed  in  Ontario  this  February  is 
lower.  Now,  if  one  uses  these  figures— it  is 
10,000  lower  than  one  year  ago,  and  24,000 
less  than  February  of  two  years  ago,  when 
a  comparable  figure— if  one  wants  it— was 
158,000. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  can  use  any  set 
of  figures  and  he  will  get  the  same  deduction. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Are  there 
any  March  figures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  have  not  any  March 
figures. 

Now  look,  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
February  in  Ontario,  last  February,  has  been 
reduced.  The  figures  now  are  5.8  per  cent, 
of  the  work  force— that  is  this  year.  Now, 
for  all  of  Canada,  the  figure  is  8.9  per  cent., 
therefore  our  favourable  differential  in  this 
province  is  3.1  per  cent. 

Last  year  the  comparable  figures  were 
this:  Canada  was  8.8  per  cent.,  our  unemploy- 
ment was  6.4  per  cent.  The  favourable 
differential  was  2.4  per  cent.,  and  this  year 
it  is  3.1  per  cent. 

The  year  before,  for  Canada  it  was  9.4 
per  cent.,  and  our  was  7.1  per  cent.  The 
favourable  differential  3  years  ago  was  2.3 


per  cent.  So  hon.  members  can  see  that  our 
situation,  percentagewise,  has  been  improving 
over  those  3  years. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Is  this  because 
of    the    hon.    Prime    Minister's    efforts? 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Yes,    sir,    partly.     I    am 
going  to  come  to  that  in  a  minute.   I  am  going 
to  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.    Now,  sir- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
responsible  for  the  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  The  hon.  members  should  not  be 
heckling,  I  am  trying  to  give  them  some  real 
facts  because  they  want  them. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  look  at  the  situation  from 
a  point  of  view  of  numbers  at  work,  we 
see  that  there  were  78,000  more  people  em- 
ployed in  February  1960  than  in  February  a 
year  ago,  and  122,000  more  than  at  that  time 
two  years  ago.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these 
figures  that  we  should  look  at  the  employment 
situation.  These  figures  show  that  it  is  a 
much  improved  situation  in  this  great  old 
province  of  Ontario,  a  gross  in  one  year  of 
78,000.  The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  is 
a  remarkable  figure  in  a  labour  force  of  2.3 
million  people.  So  the  province  is  continuing 
its  programme  to  ease  trie  burden  of  unem- 
ployment which,  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario, 
usually  fall  on  what  might  be  termed  the 
more  seasonal  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  programme 
was  designed,  where  possible,  to  maintain 
employment  for  our  people  and  relieve  the 
hardships  of  unemployment.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  years,  many  built-in  economic 
stabilizers  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
insure  that  we  shall  never  again  face  the 
miseries  of  the  'thirties.  These  include  unem- 
ployment insurance,  unemployment  relief,  old 
age  pensions,  mothers'  allowances,  disability 
alowances,  family  allowances,  and  hospital 
insurance.  All  of  these  things  have  helped 
to  maintain  people's  living  standards  during 
time  of  unemployment  and  to  alleviate 
distress. 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  assisting 
people  in  this  province  was  by  direct  relief. 
This  was  originally  a  municipal  responsibility, 
but  the  province  paid  50  per  cent,  of  direct 
relief.  Effective  December  1956,  the  province 
relieved  the  municipalities  of  a  further  10 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  direct  relief,  and 
we  undertook  to  pay  60  per  cent. 

Now,  sir,  as  a  result  of  a  new  agreement 
worked  out  with  the  new  federal  government 
in   1957,  under  which  it  contributes  50  per 
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cent,  of  direct  relief  to  both  employable  and 
unemployable  persons,  the  province,  on 
December  1,  1957— just  two  years  ago— under- 
took to  reimburse  the  municipalities  for  80 
per  cent,  of  their  outlays  for  direct  relief. 

The  agreement  with  Ottawa,  whereby 
they  dropped  a  notorious  threshold  agree- 
ment provision  of  .45  per  cent,  of  the  labour 
force  which  they  considered  to  be  unem- 
ployable—and therefore  not  a  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government— I  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  was  a  great  forward 
step  which,  I  would  say,  was  engineered  by 
this  government. 

I  say  the  word  "engineered,"  otherwise 
my  hon.  friends  opposite  might  say  that  I 
was  engaged  in  political  patronage  or  some 
other  thing.  I  say  that  this  threshold  of  .45 
per  cent.— which  we  bitterly  complained  about 
—was  an  "hon.  Paul  Martin"  imposition.  As 
much  respect  as  I  have  for  my  dear  friend 
Paul,  that  was  a  terrible  thing  with  which  to 
saddle  this  whole  province. 

Now,  sir,  this  has  made  possible  the  meet- 
ing of  the  pressing  needs  of  workers  who  have 
either  exhausted  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  or  have  not  been  eligible  to 
receive  them.  It  has  abolished  the  desirable 
distinction  between  employables  and  unem- 
ployables. 

Altogether,  although  the  employment  pic- 
ture at  the  present  is  brighter  than  it  was  a 
year  ago— now  I  am  talking  about  our  prov- 
ince, I  do  not  go  outside  our  boundaries, 
I  look  at  our  own  province,  a  year  ago— the 
Ontario  government,  in  co-operation  with  the 
federal  government  and  municipalities,  is 
continuing  to  promote  winter  employment 
wherever  possible. 

This  is  being  done  through  winter  works 
programmes  in  the  municipalities,  the  roads- 
to-resources  programme,  and  the  winter  work 
clause  in  The  Department  of  Highways  and 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  contracts. 

The  government  pioneered  a  programme  to 
stimulate  winter  employment  in  1958,  we 
pioneered  that  in  Canada.  Under  this  plan, 
the  province  agreed  to  pay  the  municipalities 
70  per  cent,  of  the  direct  labour  costs  incurred 
between  February  15,  1958  and  May  31  in 
that  year,  on  new  projects  or  works  under- 
taken in  each  municipality. 

The  following  year  the  federal  government 
joined  the  province  in  this  programme,  and 
agreed  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  direct  labour 
cost,  while  the  province  paid  25  per  cent, 
on  any  approved  works  not  normally  under- 
taken in  winter. 

In  1958,  the  programme  was  originally 
planned  to  begin  on  December  1,  1958,  and 


to  end  on  April  30,  1959,  but  was  extended 
to  May  31,  1959. 

Now,  some  people  said  that  was  an  elec- 
tion manoeuvre.  To  show  hon.  members  how 
false  that  was,  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  this  year,  to  show  that  we  do  not  do 
business  that  way.  The  same  programme  is 
being  continued  this  year,  with  the  cut-off 
date,  originally  set  for  April  30,  now  extended 
a  further  month.  I  would  say  that  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  any  immediate  election, 
is  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  this  province. 

Now,  sir,  the  Ontario  winter  works  incen- 
tive programme,  carried  out  under  the 
federal-provincial  partnership  arrangement,  is 
again  this  year  providing  substantial  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  municipalities.  As 
of  March  31,  1960,  some  653  applications 
from  181  municipalities  throughout  Ontario 
have  been  approved  by  both  the  provincial 
and  federal   authorities. 

Now,  that  may  be  a  little  different  at  the 
moment,  but  these  are  the  figures  that  I 
have.  This  provides  work  for  about  10,000 
men.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  to  be  carried 
out  up  to  May  31  1960,  is  estimated  at  over 
$20  million. 

The  federal-provincial  works  programme 
also  encompasses  projects  undertaken  by  this 
province.  Under  a  part  of  this  programme, 
the  federal  government  provides  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  camp  grounds  and  picnic  areas 
undertaken  between  those  dates,  where  the 
labour  cost  constitutes  half  of  such  con- 
struction. 

This  year,  The  Department  of  Highways, 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
and  the  Ontario-St  Lawrence  development 
commission  are  carrying  out  winter  construc- 
tion programmes  which  will  total  about  $1.25 
million  additional,  estimated  to  provide 
employment  for  another  2,000. 

The  province  has  also  a  long-established 
practice  of,  wherever  possible,  undertaking 
any  of  its  regular  work  during  the  winter 
months.  The  construction  programme  carried 
on  by  The  Department  of  Highways  and  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  are  continued 
throughout  the  winter  at  extra  expense,  in 
an  effort  to  provide  more  employment  during 
the  seasonal  low.  Together,  these  two  depart- 
ments are  providing  work  for  an  estimated 
further  6,000  men  this  winter,  which  makes 
a  total  of  18,000  that  I  have  covered  to 
date,  I  think. 

In  addition,  in  the  roads-to-resources  pro- 
gramme, which  is  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
two  senior  governments,  work  is  progressing 
wherever  possible,  and  will  provide  a  further 
stimulant  to  employment. 
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Now,  the  work  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, the  municipalities,  and  their  agencies, 
has  done  very  much  to  maintain  the  employ- 
ment level  in  Ontario.  I  emphasize  this  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House— and  particularly 
certain  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  who, 
I  think,  require  this  information  for  their 
work,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  furnish  them 
with  it. 

The  government  here  is  really  the  largest 
employer  of  labour,  and  the  greatest  stimu- 
lator of  labour,  in  this  province.  The  combined 
capital  and  repair  expenditure  programme 
of  the  province,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  various  provincial  and  municipal  agencies, 
is  about  the  same  in  1960  as  it  was  in  1959, 
despite  the  difficulties  in  getting  money  at 
this  time.  It  is  estimated  that  it  totals  about 
$1  billion,  and  is  giving  work  and  wages 
both  on  off-site  and  on-site  jobs  for  nearly 
235,000  workers. 

If  we  add  these  figures  to  the  32,000 
provincial  servants  and  the  15,000  casuals— 
because  casuals  are  really  temporary  people 
who  are  taken  on  for  various  jobs— and  the 
1,000  employed  on  access  roads,  picnic  and 
camp  areas,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  more  than 
9,000  jobs  provided  through  the  federal-pro- 
vincial winter  works  programme,  we  get  a 
total  of  something  in  excess  of  300,000  people 
who  are  employed  directly  as  the  result  of 
this  government  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    My  hon.  friends  opposite 

would  say,  what  is  $1  billion- 
Mr.    J.    J.    Wintermeyer    (Leader    of    the 

Opposition):  No,  we  would  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  you  have  just 
got  through  voting  the  major  portion  of  what 
is  going  to  result  from  a  $1  billion  programme 
in  the  province  this  year. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  say  this,  what  does  that 
add  up  to  in  jobs?  It  adds  up  to  300,000 
jobs  at  the  minimum.  If  my  hon.  friends 
look  carefully  at  this  thing,  they  will  find 
this  out.  I  can  only  say  this,  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  stimulating  employment  in  all 
phases  of  our  provincial  grants  adds  up  to 
that. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  a 
question?  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  imply- 
ing that,  if  he  was  not  there,  the  government 
of  the  province  would  fold  up  its  regular 
services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
would  say  hon.  members  opposite  are  casting 


stones  at  a  Tory  government  which  I  happen 
to  lead,  and  I  would  say  that  if  this  good 
old  Tory  government  were  not  here,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  employed. 

This  year,  because  of  the  record  of  volume 
of  capital  investment  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  the  public  investment  pro- 
gramme is  being  stabilized.  It  is  anticipated 
that  municipal  capital  expenditures  will  be 
higher,  as  will  be  those  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hydro's  capital  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  lower,  as  a  result  of 
the  completion  of  the  frequency  conversion. 

Provincial  expenditures  on  highways  and 
roads,  of  course,  have  been  given,  totalling 
about  $1.25  billion,  of  which  $176  million  is 
for  new  construction  and  other  capital  works. 

Of  this,  $41  million  is  going  to  the  muni- 
cipalities through  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  The  municipalities  will 
approximately  match  the  provincial  road 
subsidies  of  $66  million,  making  a  total 
expenditure  on  roads  this  year  of  no  less 
than  $318  million,  of  which  $217  million  will 
be  for  capital,  which  in  itself  is  providing  an 
immense  role  of  employment  here  in  this 
province  on  off-site  and  on-site  employment. 

This  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  last 
year.  Last  year,  we  were  accused  of  doing 
it  because  it  was  an  election  year.  My  hon. 
friend,  the  young  man  from  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter),  has  talked  about  political  patronage 
and  influence.  Sure,  we  were  deluged  with 
that  last  year.  But,  may  I  point  out  here 
that,  after  a  successful  election  and  with  an 
overwhelming  mandate  from  the  people,  we 
are  doing  just  the  same  thing  as  we  did 
last  year,  providing  300,000  jobs  for  good 
Ontario  people. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  say  this,  the  province  is 
appropriating,  for  construction  of  Ontario 
Hospitals  and  other  works,  the  $49  million 
that  hon.  members  voted  last  night  so  will- 
ingly. All  the  province's  capital  expenditures 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  of  the  order 
of  about  the  same  as  last  year— for  capital 
works  alone,   about  $225  million. 

There  have  been  statements  made  that 
employment,  especially  in  manufacturing,  has 
not  risen  as  quickly  as  might  have  been 
expected  after  the  recession  ended  about  1.5 
years  ago. 

There  would  seem  to  be  several  reasons 
for  this  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  recession  or  a 
temporary  adjustment  comes,  various  manu- 
facturing firms  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
their  costs  as  much  as  possible.     As  a  result 
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of  the  slackening  demand,  all  possible  waste 
in  service  and  production  are  eliminated. 
Thus,  when  demand  increases  once  again, 
the  number  of  workers  employed  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  great  as  would  have  been  necessary 
if  the  economy  had  kept  rolling,  and  no 
retrenchment  or  economy  had  been  necessary 
in  the  individual  plants. 

A  further  reason,  sir,  is  this,  that,  on  the 
North  American  continent  including  Canada, 
we  have  unfortunately— and  we  must  meet 
it  right  on  the  face— become  a  high-cost  area, 
and  our  goods  are  becoming,  in  many  places, 
too  expensive  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

As  a  reverse  of  this  position,  our  foreign 
competitors  find  it  possible  to  produce  many 
lines  in  competition  with  Canadian  goods, 
pay  the  transportation  costs  involved,  and 
lay  down  their  products  in  Canada  at  a  price 
competitive  with  Canadian  producers.  I  think 
this  is  food  for  serious  thought,  extremely 
serious  thought. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  reason  for 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
knows  the  answer  for  everything,  so  he  had 
better  add  this  up  for  himself.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  get  down  and  scratch  his 
head  and  think  this  one  over. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  I  shall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  just  want  to  con- 
clude with  this  short  statement:  Along  these 
lines  I  have  noticed  several  statements  lately 
by  Canadian  firms.  Now,  the  figure  that  I 
used  for  unemployment  in  the  province  was 
134,000.  There  are  different  sets  of  figures, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  most  reliable  one  that 
I  can  find.  Our  list  of  employment  projects 
that  we  are  sponsoring  here  as  a  government 
—and  the  hon.  members  can  go  through  these 
figures-total  at  least  300,000.  Now,  that 
gives  the  magnitude  of  what  we  are  doing. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  thing,  that  this  House  should 
consider  this,  and  I  conclude  with  this  short 
paragraph.  Along  these  lines  I  have  noticed 
several  statements  lately  by  Canadian  firms, 
that  some  of  their  production  will  be  carried 
on  abroad.    Now,  that  is  a  great  misfortune. 

For  example,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Massey-Ferguson,  held  in  Toronto  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  chairman  stated  that  his  international 
company  had  spent  in  1959,  last  year,  over 
$50  million  in  establishments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  facilities  in  France  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     These  plants  were  referred  to  as 


well-equipped,  admirably  located  in  low-cost 
production  areas,  and  well  placed  for  the 
firm's  customers  in  those  markets. 

The  chairman  expressed  regret  that  at 
least  some  of  these  facilities  could  not  have 
been  established  in  Canada,  but  pointed  out 
that  Canada,  and  part  of  North  America,  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  high-cost  pro- 
duction areas  in  the  west.  Now,  I  quote  from 
what  he  says: 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  would  that 
at  least  some  of  these  facilities  could  not 
have  been  established  in  Canada.  It  has, 
however,  become  quite  clear  that  Canada, 
as  part  of  North  America,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  highest  production  cost  areas 
in  the  west,  and  those  who  intend  to 
survive  completely  cannot  ignore  these  ugly 
truths. 

Now,  that  is  the  end  of  the  quote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  listen,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  hon.  member 
to  sit  down  and,  instead  of  engaging  in  some 
of  the  activities  he  does,  figure  out  how 
he  is  going  to  make  the  economy  of  this 
province- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  take  half  an 
hour— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  is  not  here, 
because  I  find  that,  after  some  years,  we 
appear  to  share  very  many  views  in  common. 
We  had  an  exchange  of  views  yesterday  in 
which  I  found  that  I  was  in  agreement  with 
him,  and  he  was  in  agreement  with  me. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  this  is 
a  highly  serious  matter,  and  they  should  not 
interrupt. 

Another  announcement  was  recently  made 
by  Chrysler  of  Canada  that  they  will  be 
adding  a  cheaper  line  of  small  cars  to  compete 
with  other  manufacturers.  The  announce- 
ment stated  that  these  cars  would  be  manu- 
factured in  Italy,  and  would  be  imported 
into  Canada  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  they  could 
be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  who 
is  a  pretty  sensible  fellow,  sees  the  implica- 
tions down  in  our  great  city  of  Oshawa  that 
provides  a  tremendous  amount  of  employ- 
ment for  our  part  of  Ontario.  The  spokesman 
for  Chrysler  said  that  these  cars  would  be 
manufactured  in  Italy,  and  would  be  imported 
into  Canada  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  they  could 
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be  manufactured  in  this  country.  These 
statements  speak  for  themselves,  and  should 
give  us  all  food  for  thought. 

Canada  is  a  young  country,  just  on  the 
fringe  of  her  development.  Our  people  and 
ourselves  right  here  should  consider  how  best 
we  can  take  every  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities there  are  on  every  hand  for  providing 
high  employment,  and  on  the  other  hand  in 
keeping  ourselves  in  a  competitive  position. 
On  that,  I  think,  sir,  hang  all  the  law  and 
all  the  prophets,  and  without  this  our  future 
could  be  very  much  dimmed. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  little  report  I  have 
on  employment  in  this  province.  I  might  say, 
of  course,  we  have  no  management  of  cur- 
rency, we  have  no  control  of  the  banking 
system.  Our  efforts,  of  course,  are  directed 
and  are  confined  to  our  direct  efforts  which 
stem  from  our  capacity  to  pay  either  from 
tax  resources  or  from  money  which  we 
borrow,  both  of  which  are  legitimate  sources 
but  are  limited  to  our  capacity. 

Here  in  Ontario  our  effort  has  been  to 
provide  the  environment  in  which  business 
can  operate  and  flourish,  in  schools,  in  edu- 
cation, in  highways,  in  a  host  of  other  matters 
—social  and  otherwise. 


In  our  report  here  particularly,  of  course, 
our  reference  is  to  what  we  are  able  to  do 
directly,  and  again  I  say  that  the  figure  I 
have  given  of  300,000  this  year,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  is  a  very  impres- 
sive figure.  Here  we  have  the  largest  employer 
of  labour  in  Ontario  and  the  largest  stimulator 
of  employment,  directly  in  our  province.  That 
is  without  getting  into  the  area  of  the  federal 
government  which  has  control  of  trades  and 
commerce,  banking  and  things  of  that  sort. 

But  I  think  the  hon.  members  opposite  will 
be  very  heartened  with  the  statement  I  have 
given,  which  shows  immense  strength  and 
the  immense  contribution  this  government  is 
making  to  the  employment  situation  in  this 
province.  It  indicates  what  we  are  doing 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  services. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  greater 
advance  made  in  this  province  than  the 
abolition  of  the  iniquitous  .45  per  cent,  portal 
or  threshold  provision,  which  was  imposed 
on  us  by  another  government  down  at  Ottawa. 
I  think  we  deserve  credit  for  getting  that 
removed. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The   House   resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  as  presented  by  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Warrender)  this  afternoon, 
leave,  in  my  mind  at  least,  a  series  of  promises 
of  what  might  happen  in  the  future  that  is 
going  to  make  things  rosy. 

Now,  certainly  in  even  making  the  state- 
ments that  the  hon.  Minister  did,  he  recognizes 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  faults  in  municipal 
organization  that  presently  exist.  Substan- 
tially, Mr.  Chairman,  the  theme  of  my  remarks 
is  going  to  be:  If  these  faults  are  recognized, 
why  has  it  taken  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department  so  long  to  getting  around  to  even 
seeing  a  possible  solution? 

I  find  a  little  difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
sorting  out  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  Two  or  three  times  in 
the  sittings  of  this  House,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that  he  was  not  paying 
too  much  attention  to  the  remarks,  or  the 
suggestions,  of  the  Gordon  committee  and  its 
report,  insofar  as  the  reorganization  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  con- 
cerned. Or  at  least,  insofar  as  moving  the 
community  planning  branch  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development  into  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  if  I  heard  correctly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  afternoon,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  says  that  the  only  reason  it  was  done 
was  because  it  was  done  in  the  Gordon  com- 
mittee report. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):   I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  is  what  my  notes 
indicate,  and  I  was  listening  as  carefully 
as  I  could. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  done.  I  think 
there  is  good  common  sense  in  it  being  done, 


and  I  think  that  for  once  the  government  is 
beginning  to  move,  in  this  most  important 
field,  in  the  right  direction,  however  slowly 
they  might  be  moving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  the  amendments  that  the 
department  has  brought  forth  to  The  Planning 
Act.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
explains  that.  He  says  this  is  something  new 
to  him.  His  hon.  predecessor  who  had 
charge  of  The  Planning  Act  (Mr.  Nickle) 
tried  to  explain  what  reasons  there  were  for 
not  having  it  done  before,  and  I  could  not 
follow  that  explanation   either. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  before  the  next  session  of  this  Legisla- 
ture is  called,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  be  able  to  bring  into  this  House 
a  substantial  revision  of  The  Planning  Act. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first  things  he 
should  turn  his  attention  to. 

Insofar  as  the  revisions  to  The  Municipal 
Act  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
minor  and,  by  and  large,  of  a  technical 
nature,  with  one  exception— the  provision  for 
executive    committee   for   townships. 

Since  the  bill  has  not  been  called,  and  since 
it  has  gone  before  committee,  I  will  save  my 
remarks  on  that  section  for  a  later  date  in 
these  proceedings. 

But  my  substantial  complaint,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  amendments  to  The  Municipal 
Act,  is  that  there  is  no  change  in  theory, 
there  is  no  change  in  direction.  The  great 
mass  and  confusion  of  legislation  that  we 
have  governing  the  affairs  of  the  municipal- 
ities remain  in  its  present  form  to  continue 
to  baffle  and  confuse  those  poor  councillors, 
reeves,  mayors,  aldermen  and  controllers. 
These  people  try  to  wade  their  way  through 
this  mess  of— well,  they  find  that  it  is  just 
a  conglomeration  of  words  and  phrases  found 
in  10,  15  and  20  different  Acts,  some  of 
them  running  through  hundreds  of  pages— in 
order  to  govern  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely,  the  time  is  long  since 
overdue  that  this  government  should  sit  down 
and  reorganize  its  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  municipal  affairs.  It  is  not  from 
lack  of  urging  from  the  mayors  and  reeves 
that  this  has  not  been  done.  Indeed,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  mayors' 
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and  reeves'  meeting  in  the  last  10  years  that 
has  not,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  sent 
briefs  and  resolutions  to  the  government 
suggesting  that  some  new  method  be  adopted 
to  deal  with  the  municipalities.  Time  and 
again  they  have  suggested  that  a  provincial- 
municipal  conference  be  called  to  designate 
or  delineate  the  responsibility  between  the 
province  and  the  municipalities. 

There  is  no  indication  of  that  in  these 
revisions. 

Perhaps  a  more  complicated  idea  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  have  on  the  order  paper,  a 
resolution  standing  in  my  name,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
be  set  up  in  order  to  arrange  to  discuss  this. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  does 
not  think  that  is  the  way,  and  that  he  has 
a  better  way.  I  was  hoping  that,  when  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  this  after- 
noon introduced  his  estimates,  he  would 
indicate  to  us  what  the  better  way  is  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has.  But  we  got  no 
indication  of  that. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  has  the 
municipal  advisory  committee,  headed  by 
our  good  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Cowling).  I  think  he  said  they 
meet  3  times  a  week.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  did  not  mean  that.  It  must  be  3 
times   a   month— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Did  I  say  a  week? 

Mr.   Singer:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  that  is  an 
error.    It  is  a  month. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  month.  Three  times  a 
month. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  is  on  that  committee, 
and  the  other  personnel  are  as  able  as  he, 
that  it  is  a  very  fine  committee.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  seen  committees  investi- 
gating municipal  affairs,  and  surely  municipal 
affairs  are  the  problem  of  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  are  the  problem  of 
this  Legislature.  And  for  a  committee  to  be 
set  up  by  the  hon.  Minister,  that  has  no  elected 
responsibility  except  of  that  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  from  High  Park,  is  not  the 
right  way  to  approach  this  problem. 

We  here  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
98  of  us  are  sent  here  to  look  after  things 
like  municipal  affairs.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
advisory  committee,  or  a  committee  that  are 
going  to  discuss  municipal  affairs,  surely  it 
makes  just  ordinary  common  sense  that  the 


committee  will  be  made  up  of  members  of 
the   Legislature. 

But  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  see 
any  reason  why  this  should  be  done,  he 
has  another  system.  But,  as  I  say,  the  system, 
as  yet,  has  not  been  revealed.  It  is  a  secret 
plan. 

I  think  that  something  as  important  as 
municipalities  and  the  handling  of  them 
should  have  the  veil  of  secrecy  removed 
from  them.  We  should  be  prepared  to  talk 
about  them,  freely  and  openly,  and  discuss 
the  problems  that  are  worrying  us  all. 

The  hon.  Minister  spent  some  time  talking 
about  the  Ontario  municipal  board.  He 
indicated  that  they  had  handled  4,300  appli- 
cations in  1959.  He  said  that  the  board  has 
10  members  and  a  secretary,  and  a  staff  of 
34.  Well,  those  were  the  figures  several 
months    ago. 

They  took  the  chairman  of  the  municipal 
board  and  made  him  the  Deputy  Minister,  and 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  former 
chairman,  now  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  I 
think  he  does  a  very  fine  job.  I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  could  have  found 
a  better  man  to  be  the  Deputy  Minister.  But 
the  hon.  Minister  has  taken  one  away  from 
the  10  and  made  it  9. 

They  took  another  member,  Mr.  Yates  and 
made  him  the  legal  advisor  to  the  department, 
and  that  is  a  good  move,  too.  He  is  a  very 
capable  man  and  I  am  sure  the  advice  he 
will  be  able  to  give  will  be  most  valuable.  So 
that  makes  it  8. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  third 
member,  Mr.  Rowland,  who  gave  very  fine 
service  to  this  province,  died  a  short  time 
ago,  and  that  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
board  to  7. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  left,  too.  He 
left  to  take  a  better-paying  job,  he  is  the 
deputy  solicitor  in  my  municipality  now,  and 
the  last  notice  I  saw,  from  the  board,  has 
someone  listed  there  as  acting  secretary. 

So  this  board,  with  all  of  the  work  it  has 
to  do— and  if  4,300  applications  were  dealt 
with  in  1959  perhaps  it  will  deal  with  5,000 
in  1960— has  30  per  cent,  of  its  strength  gone 
and  its  secretary  gone. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  not  able  to  tell  us 
how  the  board  is  going  to  be  expanded,  or 
how  it  is  going  to  deal  with  the  increased 
work  that  is  bound  to  occur;  nor  was  he  able 
to  announce  any  new  appointments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  on  several  occasions, 
appeared  before  the  board,  and  I  know  that 
they  have  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  do.    The 
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7  members  remaining  on  the  board  are,  in 
my  opinion,  most  able  and  diligent  and 
careful  people.  But  they  are  badly  over- 
worked. They  have  too  much  work  to  do  and 
7  of  them,  who  are  now  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  10,  are  going  to  find  it  that  much 
harder. 

The  volume  of  work  is  such  that  it  takes 
often  3  months  to  get  an  appointment  on  a 
contentious  matter  for  the  board  to  hold  a 
hearing.  The  board  sits  in  groups  of  one  or 
two  in  different  parts  of  the  province  and 
they  are  on  the  go  all  the  time.  I  have  had 
to  wait,  on  occasion,  several  months  for  a 
reserved  decision  that  has  been  somewhat 
complicated. 

I  cannot  find  fault  with  the  individual 
members  of  the  board  for  this,  Mr.  Chairman; 
the  pressure  of  the  work,  and  the  time  that 
they  have  to  devote  to  thinking  out  their 
decisions,  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  render  a  snap  decision  on  a 
complicated  matter.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  want  them  to. 

Another  fault  in  working  these  members 
so  hard,  in  giving  them  all  these  respon- 
sibilities, is  that  they  have  very  little  time, 
I  would  think,  to  sit  down  together,  as  the 
whole  group  of  7  that  are  remaining,  and 
work  out  a  consistent  policy  on  which  they 
would  all  agree. 

I  have  seen  the  decisions  of  the  board  con- 
stituted in  one  group  of  two  directly  oppo- 
site, and  contrary,  in  principle  to  decisions 
of  the  board  constituted  in  another  group  of 
two.  Certainly  the  members  in  the  first 
group  have  made  their  decision  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  the  members  in  the 
second  group  have,  too. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  work,  because 
of  their  inability  to  sit  down  together  and 
discuss  and  lay  down  these  broad  general 
principles,  these  faults   are  continuing. 

I  had  hoped  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  have  been  able 
to  tell  us  some  way  in  which  the  board 
was  going  to  be  reconstituted  to  take  care  of 
this  fantastic  volume  of  work  that  10  people 
could  not  handle  adequately,  and  that  7  now 
are  going  to  be  able  to  handle  much  less 
adequately. 

We  are  promised  a  review  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  board,  and  I  hope  that  comes 
reasonably  soon.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
you,  is  it  fair,  or  reasonable,  to  expect  the 
present  Deputy  Minister,  who  has  the  day- 
to-day  responsibility  of  running  the  depart- 
ment in  an  administrative  way,  to  be  able 
to  devote  too  much  time  in  the  foreseeable 


future   to   reorganizing   the   whole   municipal 
set-up  in  the  province? 

I  suggest  that  he  is  going  to  have  his 
hands  full;  he  has  his  hands  full  right  now, 
in  just  looking  after  the  administrative  system 
within  the  department.  If  the  department 
really  expects  him  to  be  able  to  spend  any 
real  amount  of  time,  the  amount  of  time 
that  this  problem  warrants  into  the  reorgani- 
zation of  all  the  municipal  statutes,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we  get  this 
system  really  changed  in  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  too  much  point  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
present  administrative  difficulties  in  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  But,  per- 
haps, for  the  information  of  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  I  could  make  some  brief 
references  to  some  of  the  things  I  have 
observed. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
Royal  commissioner,  Judge  Willmott,  respect- 
ing the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Belleville.  I  think  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  investigation  which  took 
place  in  Belleville,  and  recognized  that  a 
pretty  unfortunate  situation  existed  there, 
and  we  hope  that  it  has  been  cleared  up. 

But  in  going  through  this  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  of  the  remarks  contained 
in  Judge  Willmott's  conclusions,  are  most 
interesting.  He  says,  for  instance,  on  page 
14: 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  no 
bylaw  produced  in  evidence  before  me  to 
show  that  Mr.  Lewars,  who  was  the 
auditor,  had  ever  been  appointed  auditor 
of  the  city  of  Belleville. 

It  is  a  most  peculiar  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  is  my  understanding  that  every 
municipality,  the  whole  977  of  them,  are 
compelled  each  year,  by  the  statute,  to  sub- 
mit an  auditor's  report  to  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  which  is  examined. 

One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  one  of  the  first  things  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  would  have  looked  at, 
if  it  had  been  doing  its  duty,  was  to  find 
out  that,  if  the  report  came  from  Belleville, 
it  came  from  a  man  who  was  the  Belleville 
auditor,  but  apparently  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  29,  His  Honour 
says: 

Council,  on  their  own  evidence,  never 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  contents  in 
the  auditor's  report,  let  alone  look  at  the 
report  itself.  Mr.  Lewars  performed  a  great 
many    useful    functions    for    the    city    of 
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Belleville,  but  the  recommendations  he 
made,  council  members  consistently  chose 
to  ignore. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  not  only  to  the  council, 
but  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  perhaps,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  could  have 
noted  those  recommendations,  and  could  have 
perhaps  checked  into  the  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  city  of  Belleville  had  bothered  to 
do  anything  about  them.  Apparently  that 
was  not  done. 

On  page  35,  Mr.  Chairman,  His  Honour 
says  this: 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  which  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Herring,  the  city  manager, 
prior  to  his  departure  in  1957.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Butler  of  that  department, 
commenting  on  certain  matters  raised  by 
the  municipal  auditor  in  his  1956  report. 

This  is  particularly  interesting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  apparently  someone  in  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  did  read 
the  auditor's  report  in  1956,  the  auditor  who 
was  acting  but  not  appointed  by  bylaw. 

This  included,  for  the  first  time,  the 
question  of  the  deferred  charges  made  dur- 
ing 1956  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
property  for  off-street  parking  facilities. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Blake,  chartered  accountant, 
director  of  the  auditing  and  accounting 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  gave  evidence  that  there  was  no 
indication  in  the  minutes  regarding  any 
disposition  of  that  matter  except  that  it 
was  considered  in  council.  But  no  action 
or  reply  apparently  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  deferred  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fantastic  situation, 
is  it  not?  Here  the  department  discovered 
Mr.  Lewars'  audit,  and  his  comments,  and 
went  to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter.  The 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Blake, 
an  accountant,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
auditing  and  accounting  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, said  there  was  no  indication  in  the 
minutes  of  the  council  of  any  disposition  of 
the  letter  except  that  it  was  considered  by 
council  and  no  action  was  taken  and  no  reply 
was  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  were  the  officials  of 
the  department,  where  was  the  hon.  Minister 
when  this  thing  obviously  had  come  to  their 
attention,  and  the  people  in  Belleville  appar- 
ently were  ignoring  the  request  for  explana- 


tion? It  is  a  case  of  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  gone,  to  do  something 
about  it,  now. 

I  suggest  the  department  was  negligent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  having  spotted  this 
report  in  1957,  when  they  received  this  1956 
report,  written  a  letter  about  it  and  not 
getting  a  reply,  they  allowed  the  matter  to 
lapse. 

His  Honour  goes  on  to  say  this: 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Blake,  who  is  a  trouble-shooter  for  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  was 
entitled  to  speak  very  frankly  at  the  council 
meeting  which  he  attended  on  May  12,  of 
this  year.  At  that  time,  he  was  asked  to 
express  his  views  to  council.  In  his*  evi- 
dence, Mrf  Blake  has  put  the  case  as  to 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  city's  present 
difficulties  in  sharp  focus. 

So  this  was  not  something  really  that  the 
department  was  not  aware  of. 

The  following  excerpt  is  taken  by  His 
Honour  from  Mr.  Blake's  evidence.  On 
October  19,  page  2600.73,  Mr.  Blake  said 
this: 

My  remarks  were  perhaps  extreme 
because  they  were  designed  to  shock  the 
council  into  some  action.  My  most  critical 
comments  were  addressed  to  council.  I 
recall  that  I  said  I  was  amazed  that  there 
were  so  many  lawyers  on  the  council,  and 
yet  the  city  had  persisted  for  several  years 
on  doing  things  in  an  illegal  manner. 

And  this  is  not  a  stranger,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  expressing  these  views,  this  is  the  director 
of  the  auditing  and  accounting  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Blake  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  true  of  Mr.  Denyes,  and  I  mentioned 
in  that  connection  to  the  council,  it  paid 
a  cheap  salary  for  two  positions,  as  well  as 
including  the  hockey  manager's  position  in 
connection  with  the  salary,  and  that  they 
had  received  a  cheap  job,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  inevitable. 

I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  council 
had  not  really  had  a  city  manager  or  city 
treasurer,  but  only  a  hockey  club  manager, 
because  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Denyes 
had  devoted  perhaps  his  enthusiasm  and 
most  of  his  energy  towards  the  hockey 
club,  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  the 
main  purpose  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Blake  also  stated,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
His  Honour's  remarks: 

That,  as  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  the 
treasurer's  duties,  the  bank  interest  charges 
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were  higher  than  they  should  be.  The 
finances  were  not  being  properly  managed, 
and  grants  were  not  being  applied  for  as 
promptly  as  they  should  have  been. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  series  of  very  strong 
condemnations  of  what  was  happening  in 
that  municipality,  and  being  made  at  this 
time  by  an  official  of  the  department. 

At  the  same  meeting,  to  keep  the  records 
straight,  Mr.  Blake  stated  he  was  also  critical 
of  the  auditor,  but  he  pointed  out  to  the 
council— and  the  auditor  was  not  appointed 
by  bylaw— that  the  auditor  was  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  carelessness,  that  ordinarily, 
carelessness  is  not  necessarily  gross  negli- 
gence, and  that  the  auditor  is  not  liable  for 
damages  resulting  from  ordinary  carelessness. 

In  answer  to  criticism  by  aldermen,  that 
the  department  made  no  comment  on  the 
1957  auditor's  report,  Mr.  Blake  stated  that 
there  were  about  977  municipalities  in  the 
province  and  it  was  not  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  official  says  it  is  not 
feasible  to  review  and  write  each  one  yearly 
with  the  staff  available.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
stronger  condemnation  of  the  running  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  than  in 
what  appears  in  Judge  Willmott's  report. 

I  would  have  expected  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
; Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  have 
had  some  explanation  for  this  House  as  to 
why  his  department  allowed  this  matter  to 
go  on— when  they  knew  part  of  the  problem 
and  should  have  known  the  rest— for  such 
a  length  of  time  until  it  all  blew  up  in  their 
faces,  in  the  faces  of  the  people  of  Belle- 
ville. 

I  would  have  expected,  as  I  say,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  have  been  able  to  tell 
us  that  we  have  made  real  changes  in  our 
department,  so  that  this  can  never  happen 
again.     But  we  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  investiga- 
tion that  was  conducted  recently  into  the 
affairs  of  the  municipality  in  this  area,  York 
township,  and  I  am  rather  sorry  that  that 
report  has  not  as  yet  come  before  us.  I 
Would  imagine  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  as 
yet  received  it.  But  there  was  a  press 
:  release  about  a  month  ago,  as  I  understood 
:it,  and  His  Honour  Judge  Sweet  was  reported 
as  saying  that  he  expected  to  have  the  report 
in  the  hon;.  Minister's  hands  in  March. 

I  am  rather  sorry,  as  I  say,  that  that  report 
was  not  available  in  time  for  this  debate, 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  the  investigation 
was  a  very  exhaustive  one.  By  studying  the 
report,  we  perhaps  might  have  beeri  able  to 
bring    to    the    attention    of    the    government 


several  other  things  that  are  being  done  in 
municipalities  that  perhaps  should  not  be 
done. 

I  do  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's remarks  later  this  evening,  that  he  can 
tell  us  where  this  report  is  and  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  brought  before  the  hon.  members. 
I  suppose  it  is  going  to  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  a 
little  too  late  to  be  discussed,  at  least  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really  the  problem  in  muni- 
cipal affairs  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  whole 
set-up,  the  whole  present  system  of  taxation. 

Stanley  Westall  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  on  July  13  last, 
and  he  summed  up,  in  a  couple  of  paragraphs, 
perhaps  the  whole  nub  of  this  problem: 

At  this  particular  time,  when  munici- 
palities are  driving  themselves  deeper  into 
debt  every  year,  when  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  enough  capital  for  needed  expansion, 
highways  and  schools,  they  cannot  turn  to 
any  source  other  than  the  property  owner 
for  more  money. 

Taxes  cannot  be  held  at  their  current 
level,  debts  already  incurred  represent  a 
growing  slice  of  future  tax  dollars.  From 
where  is  the  money  to  come?  Is  it  fair 
to  continue  to  levy  taxes  on  a  man  on  the 
basis  of  where  he  lives,  rather  than  his 
ability  to  pay? 

The  Dominion  government,  through  The 
Income  Tax  Act,  makes  provision  for  the 
responsibilities  of  an  individual  by  tax 
exemption.  So  you  may  have  observed  the 
anomaly  of  two  neighbours  living  in 
identical  homes,  paying  the  same  property 
tax,  but  paying  an  income  tax  which  varies 
widely.  This  may  have  been  an  equitable 
basis  when  property  received  services  more 
or  less  in  proportion  to  its  |  size  and 
frontage. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  basis  today  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  equitable  nor  even 
intelligent. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  quotes  I  could  give, 
Mr.  Chairman.  My  own  remarks  and  my  own 
experience,  and  the  experience  of  most  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  I  am  sure,  would 
indicate  the  same  feeling.  I  suggest  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  when  we  should  have 
something  more  than  a  promise  that  it  is 
now  going  to  be  looked  into  because  we  have 
begun  a  reorganization. 

This  is  one  of  the  key  problems  that  face 
this  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  a  startling 
problem  in  that  the  explanation  of  it,  and 
the  understanding  of  it,  is  not  a  subject  that 
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appears  too  often  in  front-page  newspaper 
headlines,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  touches 
the  keynote  of  the  administration  of  this 
province.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  not  helped, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  oft-repeated  recitals 
we  have  been  getting  in  this  House,  about 
how  more  and  more  dollars  have  been  going 
to  municipalities  every  year,  in  comparison 
with  a  few  years  ago— or  10  years  ago  or  15 
years  ago— which  prove  absolutely  nothing. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
municipalities  are  required,  each  year,  to 
raise  increasing  proportions  of  the  monies 
necessary  to  pay  for  schools  and  highways 
and  municipal  affairs.  The  municipal  tax 
rates  are  going  up  and  up  and  up,  and  it  is 
surprising,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  work  out  a  more  equitable, 
and  a  more  reasonable,  method  of  going  after 
these  procedures. 

The  winter  works  programme  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  comment  by  the  hon. 
Minister  and  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It 
has  been  suggested  on  several  occasions  that, 
insofar  as  the  real  value  of  the  municipal 
work  programme— yes,  it  puts  10,000  to  work, 
I  think  those  were  the  figures  we  had— is 
concerned,  we  might  as  well  arm  these  men 
with  teaspoons  and  send  them  out  to  do  the 
work,  because  all  we  are  really  doing  is 
putting  in  a  stopgap  effort  that  does  not 
solve  anything  very  much. 

The  municipalities  are  unable  to  devote 
any  resources  to  capital  equipment,  to  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  so  on,  and  for  all 
of  the  practical  work  that  is  really  being 
done,  I  wonder  if  even  the  expenditure  that 
is  made  is  worthwhile.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  a  winter  works  programme,  and  if  it  is 
going  to  have  a  real  effect  on  unemployment, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  examined 
on  a  real  basis,  to  allow  municipalities  to 
do  work  that  they  have  to  do,  and  to  help 
them  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  things 
that  are  important  and  will  put  a  large 
number  of  people  to  work. 

One  municipality  that  I  was  visiting  a 
short  time  ago  suggested  that  the  present 
programme  be  at  least  extended  to  tree 
trimming,  cleaning  catch  basins,  leaf  removal, 
cleaning  sewers,  building  maintenance,  sign 
removal  and  creek  maintenance.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  sug- 
gested, on  numerous  occasions,  that  perhaps 
the  subway  could  have  been  brought  in. 

Apparently  this  government  is  not  disposed 
to  giving  any  subsidies  to  the  subway  in 
Toronto,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  that  some 
of  the  Toronto  hon.  members  in  the  benches 


opposite  have  not  risen  and  taken  issue  with 
the  government  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  We  did  not 
want  to  annoy  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher). 

An  hon.  member.  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  is  quite— 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Why  did  they  not 
give  me  the  chance  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
great  consideration  for  us  is  most  appre- 
ciated. But  I  would  like  to  hear  from  my 
impartial  hon.  friend  from  St.  Andrew, 
or  my  hon.  friend  up  here  from  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence).  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  did— and  to  give  him  full  credit— he  is 
the  only  one.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  lot  who  rose  and  said  that  this  govern- 
ment should  subsidize  the  subway  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  subsidizing  the  high- 
ways. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  either,  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
who  is  not  in  his  seat.  We  have  not  heard 
from  them  on  it. 

I  think  that  is  part  of  their  responsibility, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  should  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  The  only  one  who  has  stood  up 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  counted  is  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  and  I  pat  him 
on  the  back  for  that. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collings  (Beaches):  It  all  comes 
out  of  one  pot. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  know  it  is  embarrassing 
for  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  but 
perhaps  we  will  hear  from  him  later.  He 
embarrasses  very  easily,  too. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Would  he  like  to  hear  my 
views  on  it  now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  clipping 
here  from  the  Toronto  Telegram  dated  late  in 
1959.  It  is  headed  "No  Ottawa  Aid  for  the 
East- West  Subway,"  and  I  quote: 

Toronto's  east-west  subway  likely  will 
not  be  included  in  the  federal-provincial 
winter  works  programme.  Municipal  Works 
Minister  W.  K.  Warrender  said  yesterday 
the  federal  government  has  declared  the 
subway  ineligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  programme.  "This  is  not  the  last 
word,  though,"  said  Mr.  Warrender,  "I 
intend  to  press  this  question  further  before 
the  programme  gets  underway." 
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I  think  that  is  a  worthy  intention,  but  I  was 
wondering  how  much  further  he  pressed  it, 
and  why  we  have  not  heard  about  aid  for 
the  east-west  subway,  either  in  the  winter 
works  programme  or  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  estimates  are  long, 
and  I  probably  will  have  some  things  to  say 
on  various  phases  of  them  as  they  come. 
But  I  think  it  is  of  substantial  importance  for 
this  House  to  realize,  at  the  present  time,  that 
there  is  nothing  new,  there  is  no  thought  of 
reform  in  any  of  the  remarks  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  there  are  things  here 
that  demand  the  attention  of  this  province 
and  are  not  getting  that  attention.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  have  heard  much  more 
but  unfortunately  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  at  this  time  on  the 
generous  treatment  of  this  government  to  the 
municipalities.  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  subway? 

Mr.  Collings:  As  I  mentioned,  it  all  comes 
out  of  one  pot. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  we 
should  all  get  our  share. 

Mr.  Collings:  Certainly,  I  agree  with  that, 
and  I  will  endeavour,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point 
out  that  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  receiving  its  fair   share. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
It  is  $2.50  a  head. 

Mr.  Collings:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  embarrass  my  hon.  friends  opposite  by 
going  back  to  1943,  I  will  not  embarrass  them 
by  that.  I  will  not  remind  them  that  the  last 
time  they  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  I  think  their  donation 
to  the  municipality  was  about  $18  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  budget  was  devoted  to 
relief. 

Mr.  Collings:  Well,  now— 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  the  next  time- 
Mr.  Collings:  So  I  will  just  deal  with  the 
matter  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  coming 
into  this  House,  back  in  the  year  1951.  I 
had  just  left  the  city  council  in  1950,  so 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
a  municipality  of  the  size  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  entered  council  in   1944,  the  levy  against 


the  municipal  ratepayer  at  that  time  was 
something  like  $38  million.  When  I  left, 
that  had  risen  to  a  figure  of  well  over  $60 
million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Collings:  Well,  all  right,  we  will  come 
to  that. 

But  in  the  year  1951,  the  budget  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  was  some  $65  million,  less 
miscellaneous  revenues  of  $5  million,  which 
roughly  brought  the  budget  to  $60  million 
that  had  to  be  raised  by  either  a  levy  or 
the  generous  response  of  the  provincial 
government.  Well  now,  from  1944  up  until 
1951,  what  was  the  provincial  government 
doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  a  good  question. 

Mr.    Collings:    Certainly,    that    is    a    good 
question.    So  the  provincial- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Collings:  The  provincial  assistance  in 
1951  amounted  to  $6,743  million,  a  little 
better  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  budget  that 
had  to  be  collected  by  the  levy.  Or,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  other  words,  for  every  $1 
that  was  required  for  municipal  purposes, 
11.5  cents  was  provided  for  by  this  govern- 
ment and  the  municipal  taxpayer  paid  88.5 
cents. 

Now,  in  1955,  what  was  the  picture? 
Another  5  years.  I  just  want  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  progressive  manner  in 
which  this  government  has  recognized  the 
plight   of   the   municipality. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  raised  the  mill  rate 
in  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Collings:  Let  me  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  that  this  government  did  not 
set  the  municipal  tax  rate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  they  do  not  set  it,  but 
they  control  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  all  this  municipal  and 
provincial  aid.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fought  two 
elections  on  the  provincial  aid  to  the  munici- 
palities in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
get  ready  for  the  next  one. 
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Mr.  Ceilings :  I  will  welcome  that  any 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  No  one  under- 
stood  it. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  in 
Beaches  riding  understood  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  people  in  Beaches  riding 
will  be  paying  more  this  year  than  ever  before 
in  municipal  taxes. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  please  allow  the  member  for  Beaches  to 
finish  his  remarks.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  House  were  pretty  fair  to  the  member  for 
York  Centre  when  he  was  speaking,  and  I 
hope  they  will  show  the  same  courtesy  to 
the    member    for'  Beaches. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  was— 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  move  on 
to  1955.  The  budget  for  the  city  of  Toronto 
had  risen  from  $65  million  to  $93  million, 
and  the  provincial  assistance  had  risen  from 
$6.7  million  to  $14.7  million  or  17.5  per  cent, 
of  the  budget  that  had  to  be  raised  by  levy. 

Or,  in  other  words,  for  every  $1  required 
for  municipal  purposes,  17.5  cents  was  pro- 
vided by  the  provincial  government.  So  we 
see  that,  in  a  4-year  period,  it  was  increased 
from  11.5  cents  to  17.5  cents. 

Now  what  is  the  picture  in  1959? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Get  to  1963,  we  will  be 
taking    over   then. 

Mr.  Collingsi  We  will  take  care  of  1963, 
do  not  worry,  do  not  worry  about  1963. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  will  not  be  there  in 
1963. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  we  will  be  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  will  be  back  15,000 
miles. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  some- 
thing for  my  horn  friends  to  write  in  their 
little  notebooks.  In  1959,  look  how  the 
picture  has  changed.  The  budget  for  the 
city  of  Toronto  had  increased  from  $93  mil- 
lion, in  1955,  to  $137  million,  in  .1959. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Where  did  this  government 
get  the  money? 


Mr.  Collings:  Now  then,  the  provincial 
assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  increased  from 
$14  million  in  1955,  by  us,  to  over  $28  mil- 
lion in  1959,  over  100  per  cent,  increase  in 
4  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  about  the  increased 
debt? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Collings:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
agree  that,  in  the  year  1960,  the  municipal 
taxpayers  in  his  riding,  and  all  the  other 
ridings  in  this  area,  will  be  paying  more  in 
municipal  taxes  than  they  ever  had  before? 

Mr.  Collings:  Certainly,  they  will,  you 
only  get  what  you  pay  for.  And  the  services 
are  increasing  in  value.  Surely  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  Centre  will  agree  to  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  repeat 
that.  The  provincial  assistance  in  1959  was 
$28,699  million  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  or 
22  per  cent,  of  the  levy.  So,  in  other  words, 
for  every  $1  that  was  required  for  municipal 
purposes,  this  government,  in  1959,  provided 
22  cents  out  of  that  $1.  Now,  in  1951,  it 
was  11.5  cents;  in  1959—22  cents.  Now,  is 
that  not  progress? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  What  about  the  educational 
costs? 

Mr.  Collings:  That  is  included. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Singer. 

Mr.  Collings:  Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  give  it  to  you  in  another  point  of 
view.  The  1951  budget  of  $65  million  had 
risen  by  1959  to  $137  million,  an  increase 
of  over  100  per  cent.  Now,  the  provincial 
assistance  in  1951,  which  was  $6.7  million, 
had  increased  to  $28,699  million  for  over 
400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  he  is  proving  is  that  they 
were  doing  worse  than  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Collings:  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  my  hon.  neighbour  from  Woodbine  tell 
the  people  in  the  Woodbine  riding  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:   They  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Collings:  For  every  tax  dollar  that 
they  have  to  provide,  this  government  pro- 
vides 22  cents.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  top 
of  that,  there  are  the  debt  charges  that  are 
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saved  by  this  generous  government  in  its  aid 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  cost  on  Metro  roads.  Now  then, 
if  hon.  members  will  just  drive  up  Avenue 
Road  from  Bloor  Street  to  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
they  will  see  what  is  going  on.  They  should 
keep  in  mind  that  this  government  is  paying 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  that  work. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Half  of 


it? 


Mr.  Collings:  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
that  work. 

Mr.  Reaume:  A  third- 
Mr.  Collings:  Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 

city  roads- 
Mr.   Reaume:   —in   Windsor,   on   the   very 

same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Collings:  On  city  roads,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  government  is  paying  33%  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  roads.  That  is  on  new  capital 
costs. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  are  paying  what? 

Mr.  Collings:  On  new  city  streets  it  is 
33%  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  said  half. 

Mr.  Collings:  That  is  on  Metro  roads.  On 
Metro  roads  it  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Collings:  Well  now,  this  is  the  action 
of  this  generous  government. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Explain  that.  Never  mind 
all  the  verbiage. 

Mr.  Collings:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
good  hon.  friend  from  Essex  North  voted  in 
favour  of  Metropolitan  Bill  No.  80.  This  is 
all  contained  in  Bill  No.  80.  So  I  am  just 
explaining  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
under  this  provision  and  the  generous  act  of 
the  government,  the  municipality  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  is  saving  the  capital— is  saving 
the  debt  charges  and  the  interest  that  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  munici- 
pality had  to  pay  for  those  costs. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  mention  of  road 
subsidies  in  Bill  No.  80. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
this  out,  of  course.  In  the  generous  act  of 
this  government,  in  this  generous  payment  to 


the  municipality,  in  the  extra  and  increasing 
costs,  a  proportion  of  that  goes  into  wages. 
Now,  I  suppose  we  could  have  our  statis- 
ticians carry  this  out  and  work  it  out.  But 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  that  the  next  time  they  meet  with 
our  good  friends  in  Ottawa,  he  should  kindly 
point  out  that  the  generous  act  of  this  govern- 
ment to  our  municipalities  is,  in  a  round- 
about way,  increasing  the  income  tax  that 
goes  into  the  federal  treasury.  So  they  ought 
to  be  a  little  more  generous  when  the  time 
comes  to  sit  down  and  work  out  the  municipal 
and  the  Dominion-provincial  arrangement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  say  a  word?  I  will  not  take  a  moment, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  this  simpler  for  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  so  that  they 
might  understand  a  little  better. 

I  listened  to  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  yesterday,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  know.  But  he 
is  one  of  the  worst  mathematicians  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  this  down  so  hon. 
members  will  understand  it,  it  means  this, 
that  back  in  1943,  in  that  year,  the  govern- 
ment gave  18  per  cent,  of  a  smaller  budget 
of  those  days— amounting  to  $18  million— to 
the  municipalities.  This  government  today 
gives  45  per  cent,  of  the  much  larger  revenue 
amounting  to  $345  million.  My  hon.  friends 
should  take  out  a  notebook  and  make  a  note 
of  that.  It  just  shows  them  that  18  per  cent, 
of  the  revenues  of  1943  amounted  to  $18 
million.  That  is  what  the  Liberals  put  under 
the  Christmas  tree.  We  take  45  per  cent,  of 
our  revenues  amounting  to  $345  million,  and 
that  is  what  the  municipalities  get. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  was  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  1953,  they  gave— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Sure. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  I  ask  him  how  much 
the  government  is  contributing  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Toronto  subway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  not  a  muni- 
cipal matter.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
consult  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  who  will 
tell  him  about  his  viewpoints. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Somehow  or  other  I  feel  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  word  has  more  weight, 
and  I  would  rather  hear  it  from  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
modestly  decline. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  he  explain  to  me  why, 
if  he  is  so  generous,  the  municipal  taxes  have 
gone  up  every  year,  and  this  year  the  taxes 
of  all  the  municipalities  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  are  going  to  go  higher  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  have  always 
been  the  upholders  of  municipal  economy. 
We  have  read  and  followed  the  briefs  of  the 
mayors  and  reeves  on  that  subject.  My  hon. 
friend  helped  to  write  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  control  the  tax  levies  or  the 
expenditures.  These  matters  are  for  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves. 

These  councils  are  elected  by  the  munici- 
palities and  are  responsible  for  them  to  the 
electors    of    the    municipalities. 

Now,  with  ourselves,  we  have  to  come  in 
with  these  very  great  subsidies.  At  the 
present  time,  generally  across  Ontario,  for 
every  $2  that  the  municipalities  place  on 
the  table,  we  place  another  $1  beside  that. 
Now,  that  is  how  generous  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  agree  with  me 
that,  although  he  does  not  control  the  tax 
levies,  he  controls  the  number  of  dollars 
that  any  municipality  will  acquire  by  making 
them  responsible  for  social  welfare  or  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  for  education.  That 
is  the  way  he  does  it,  and  that  is  why  taxes 
are  going  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  while  administration  of 
justice,  welfare,  hospitalization  and  other 
things  are  paid  for  by  the  municipalities,  we 
give  to  the  municipalities  100  per  cent,  of 
what  they  pay  and  more  by  way  of  the 
unconditional  subsidy. 

In  Bruce  county,  for  instance,  we  will  find 
that,  for  every  $1  which  the  county  of  Bruce 
expends  on  administration  of  justice,  and 
these  other  things,  for  every  $1  they  spend, 
we  give  them  $2  by  way  of  unconditional 
grants  alone  to  say  nothing  of  anything  else. 
We  give  them  $2  for  $1. 

Now,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  that  would 
run  about  50-50.  For  every  $1  they  spend 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  makes  a  rather  hand- 


some  profit,    I    think   last   year,    about    $1.5 
million   out  of   that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  they  are  making  so  much 
money,  why  did  the  taxes  go  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  all  right,  that 
is  the  trouble.  The  hon.  member  was  there, 
why  did  he  not  find  out?    He  was  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  not  been  there  for  3 
years,  so  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  cannot 
blame  it  on  me,  all  I  can  do  is  blame  it  on 
him. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
very  kindly  referred  to  me  in  the  matter  of 
this  subway  matter.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  him,  and  to  the  House,  something  that 
perhaps  he  may  not  know.  He  may  not  use 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Toronto 
transit  commission  too  often,  but  people  in 
my  riding,  in  regard  to  subways,  are  fairly 
content  to  say  that  we  already  have  a  subway 
in  St.  George. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
announcement  was  made  some  time  ago, 
that  there  would  be  a  reorganization  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I  think  I, 
for  one,  welcomed  that  announcement.  This 
was  because,  in  my  dealings  with  the  depart- 
ment last  year,  I  did  feel  that,  although  the 
staff  there  was  very  co-operative,  they  were 
understaffed  and  overworked.  I  do  think  now, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Cumming,  that 
there  should  be  a  great  improvement  in  this 
department.  The  loss  of  the  Ontario  munici- 
pal board  is  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs'  gain. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
received  the  annual  report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  Municipal 
Statistics.  And  I  must  say  it  is  a  very  valuable 
report.  It  contains  a  mine  of  information, 
giving  one  the  population  of  the  different 
municipalities,  the  tax  arrears,  the  assessment 
and  the  debentures,  the  deficit,  more  often 
than  not,  and  the  surplus. 

And  I,  for  one,  had  regarded  that  as  some- 
thing I  could  quote  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. But,  in  the  light  of  the  Belleville 
affair,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  document  is  the  authentic  piece  of 
work  we   thought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  repetitious 
of  me  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  did.  He  has  covered 
it  very  well  indeed,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention, 
and  that  is  this.    In  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
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Munroe  Johnston,   writing  on  this  report  of 

the    Belleville    affair,    states    this: 

In  1958,  the  department  received  from 
John  Lewars,  Belleville's  disgraced  auditor, 
a  startling  declaration  of  illegalities  being 
committed  by  the  irresponsible  council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  that  alone  was 
enough  to  alert  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  to  the  fact  that  something  was  fun- 
damentally wrong,  and  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  reply  and  assure  us  that  such 
a  condition  will  not  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  mentioned  the  unemployment 
situation.  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  very,  very 
disappointed  with  his  words,  because  he  was 
taking  credit  for  the  fact  that  this  government 
was  employing  300,000  men  and  women.  In 
fact  in  these  days,  they  take  credit  for  every- 
thing, and  I  am  expecting  one  day  that  he 
will  take  some  credit  for  the  increasing  birth 
rate. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  already.  He  is  a  busy 
man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  refer  this  matter 
to  the  committee  of  elections  and  privileges. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  department  that  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  is  the  assessors'  section. 
And  I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  hon. 
Minister  did  not  make  any  reference  to  that 
at  all.  The  amount  to  be  expended  on  this 
section  this  year  is  $57,000,  the  same  as  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

Frankly  I  am  not  too  optimistic  about  the 
equalized  assessment.  I  have  said  that  on 
many  occasions,  but  I  am  hoping  this  evening 
the  hon.  Minister  will  be  able  to  give  us  some 
indication  of  what  is  happening  there  and 
when  we  are  likely  to  have  some  form  of 
equalized  assessment  throughout  the  province 
of    Ontario. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  suggested  that  I 
ought  to  rise  and  be  counted  on  the  matter 
of  a  subsidy  for  the  subway. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  ducked 
out  on  a  vote  in  my  life.  I  have  always  stood 
up,  and  I  was  always  counted,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  do  so  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  said  it  in  the 
past  in  this  Legislature,  this  government 
has  treated  Metropolitan  Toronto  very  well. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  knows  that  this  government  has 
treated  Metropolitan  Toronto  very  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,   they  treated  Metropolitan 


Toronto  so  well  that  the  success  of  Metro  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  hon.  member  hold- 
ing his  seat  here  today.  I  say  this  because, 
in  his  election  campaign,  he  took  credit  for 
some  of  the  things  which  Metropolitan 
Toronto  had  done  for  North  York. 

For  example,  I  have  his  great  piece  of 
literature  which  he  used  in  his  election 
campaign,  and  it  says  here: 

...  he  [meaning,  of  course,  the  hon. 
member]  helped  to  solve  the  water  shortage 
of  North  York. 

Now,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  because 
it  got  such  generous  assistance  from  this 
government,  was  able  to  do  a  great  deal  by 
way  of  helping  solve  the  water  shortage.  I 
will  agree  that  the  hon.  member  was  very 
successful  in  giving  the  impression  to  his 
constituents  that  he  was  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  accept  the  credit  for  it, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  right. 

In  his  brochure  he  did  not  say  anything  at 
all  about  Metropolitan  Toronto  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Metro  was  much  better  than 
what  existed  before. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
easy  to  be  a  hero  when  one  is  in  Opposition, 
and  says:  "We  think  the  government  should 
help  pay  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
towards  the  subway."  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  knows  perfectly  well  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  have  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce,  and  some  of  the  other  hon.  members 
of  that  party,  can  go  back  to  their  rural 
constituents  and  say:  "Now,  we  stood  up  to 
the  demand  of  the  city  people,  they  wanted 
money  for  the  subway,  and  we  said  'nothing 
doing',"  because  it  is  on  the  record  that 
they  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  hon.  member 
not  ask  them  to  tell  him? 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hon.  member  for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Gould),  I 
think,  spoke  for  it— and  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre— can  go  back  to  their  city 
constituents  and  say:  "Now,  we  did  what 
we  could  to  get  that  government  to  disgorge 
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some  few  millions  of  dollars  for  the  sub- 
way." So  they  are  going  to  be  heroes  to 
everyone. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I 
would  like  this  government  to  help  the  city 
of  Toronto  with  the  subway.  I  would  like 
to  see  them  pour  in  some  more  money  if  they 
possibly  could.  But  when  I  go  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  his  natural  answer  to  me, 
which  is  to  be  expected  is:  "Mr.  Member,  we 
would  like  to  help  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the 
subway  if  we  could  find  the  money.  Where 
are  we  going  to  find  it?"  He  would  ask  me 
the  same  question  as  he  asks  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition:  "Where  will  we  get 
the  money?  Shall  we  increase  the  taxes  or 
increase  the  debt?" 

Now,  I  have  no  answer  to  that.  All  I  say 
is:  "If  you  could  possibly  help  the  city  of 
Toronto,  of  course  we  would  like  to  have 
it."  But,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  has 
problems. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  I  am  not  in 
trouble  at  all,  not  in  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  nor  one  or  two  members 
of  my  party,  cannot  get  money  for  the  sub- 
way. We  have  to  get  the  agreement  of  our 
party.  And  generally  speaking,  at  this 
moment,  our  government,  and  our  party,  is 
not  in  favour  of  finding  extra  money  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Toronto  subway. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  one  in  that  party  who  can  rise  and 
say:  "If  you  elect  us  to  office,  we  will  give 
some  subsidies  towards  the  Toronto  sub- 
way." They  cannot  say  this  because  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  get  their 
party  to  agree  on  that  policy.  So  we  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position. 

So,  we  in  Toronto,  the  same  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre,  would  be  very 
happy  to  get  some  subsidies  for  the  subway. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  some 
difficulty— the  same  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  would— with  hon.  members  who 
come  from  outside  of  Toronto,  who  have  in 
the  past  stated,  and  it  is  on  the  record,  year 
in  and  year  out— members  from  our  party 
and  members  from  the  opposite  party— who 
have  stated  that  this  government  has  treated 
Metropolitan  Toronto  too  generously. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrew  has  a  greater  capacity 
than  anybody  I  ever  heard  to  go  around  in 
circles. 

Mr.  Grossman:  How  did  I  go  around  in 
circles? 


Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  assistance  to  the  subway  would 
save  the  government  money  in  the  long  run 
in  highway  construction  grants.  Everybody 
agrees  that  a  subway  is  a  major  contribution 
to  transportation,  and  that  the  construction 
of  a  subway  will  reduce  the  need  for  highway 
construction. 

If  the  government  would  take  the  obvious 
sensible  approach  in  that  matter,  they  would 
find  the  money  to  assist  in  the  subway  con- 
struction and  save  themselves  money  in  the 
long  run. 

So,  I  do  not  know  why  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew,  who  I  presume  can  get  in 
that  famous  door  easier  than  some  of  us,  does 
not  get  down  to  business  and  really  lay  down 
a  concrete  case. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  that  there  are  traffic  engineers 
who  disagree  with  the  theory  that  the  more 
subways  we  have,  the  less  money  we  will 
have  to  put  in  on  highways? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suppose  the  hon.  member 
can  find  people  who  disagree  with  any 
proposition,  but  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  is  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  did  the  hon.  member 
take  a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  never  have,  but  I 
know  of  traffic  engineers  who  disagree  with 
that  theory. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  really  astonished  and  shocked  to  sit 
here  tonight  and  listen  to  the  argument  going 
on  asking  for  subsidies  for  the  Toronto  subway. 
When  I  went  back  to  my  people  and  told 
them  about  the  Metropolitan  bill,  that  they 
were  paying  Toronto  50  per  cent,  of  the  roads 
and  they  were  giving  Toronto  $5.50  a  head— 
we  get  $1.50  a  head— my  people  were  shocked. 
And  they  are  still  unhappy  about  it. 

But  now  we  hear  them  asking  for  a  sub- 
sidy on  the  subway,  they  are  getting  $8.5 
million  per  capita  tax,  we  get  about  $2,000 
or  $3,000  on  it.  How  hungry  can  Toronto 
get?  They  have  always  been  called  "hog 
town."  Are  they  going  to  carry  on  that  way, 
will  they  ever  grow  up? 

Do  they  expect  outside  members  to  support 
that  kind  of  expenditure?  They  are  trying 
to  rob  the  rest  of  the  province. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  money  is  coming  from 
here. 

Mr.  Janes:  The  money  comes  from  outside 
of  Toronto.  If  it  were  not  for  the  rest  of 
the  province,  Toronto  would  starve  to  death. 
The  hon.  members  all  know  that.  That  is 
true,  they  would.  We  are  supporting  Toronto, 
yet  Toronto  wants  us  to  give  them  all  our 
money.  I  can  promise  this  government  that 
I  will  never  support  a  subsidy  on  the  subway. 
I  make  this  clear.  I  will  vote  against  it  any 
time  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just 
one  point  I  want  to  make  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order,   order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolution 
asking  for  the  principle  of  highway  subsidies 
to  be  extended  to  the  subway  was  on  the 
order  paper,  in  the  name  of  one  of  our  hon. 
members,  and  was  approved  by  the  whole 
of  our  caucus. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce?  That  is 
not  what  he  said  in  this  Legislature.  Does 
he  want  us  to  point  to  the  record  in  Hansard? 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Sure. 

Mr.  Grossman:  All  right,  we  will  find  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  I  should  make  a  few  general  remarks 
before  we  get  into  specific  votes.  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre, 
who  has  spoken  about  certain  statutes  which 
need  revision,  and  I  agree  with  him.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  re- 
organization in  the  department,  why  we  have 
expanded  the  department. 

And  may  I  say  that  the  department  was 
not  extended  because  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gordon  report.  That  may  have  en- 
couraged it,  but  actually  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  myself  and  many  others,  had 
discussed  this  matter  long  before  the  Gordon 
committee  was  ever  set  up. 

There  is  going  to  be  revision  to  all  the 
statutes,  including  The  Municipal  Act,  The 
Assessment  Act,  The  Local  Improvement  Act, 
and  any  others  that  are  required.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  we  are  going  to  do  all  this  in 
one  year.  We  are  going  to  make  a  good 
start  on  it. 


I  am  told  that  a  few  years  ago  under  Mr. 
Orr,  part  1  of  The  Municipal  Act  was  com- 
pletely revised. 

I  admit  there  are  many  anachronisms  in 
The  Municipal  Act,  The  Assessment  Act,  and 
other  Acts,  including  The  Local  Improvement 
Act  right  today.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
operating  clauses,  under  which  the  munici- 
palities are  working  today,  are  good  clauses, 
and  we  are  there  to  help  them,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  trouble.  But 
I  do  agree  that  revision  is  necessary,  and 
that  will  be  done  from  time  to  time  as  we 
can  get  it  done. 

So  far  as  the  Ontario  municipal  board  is 
concerned,  it  is  true  we  now  have  3  vacancies, 
and  I  am  not  at  this  stage  able  to  announce 
any  appointments.  Actually,  we  lost  two 
excellent  lawyers;  we  lost  Mr.  Cumming  and 
Mr.  Yates.  I  mean,  when  I  say  we  lost  them, 
from  the  board  to  the  department. 

Also,  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  right  now,  if  they  can  recommend  to 
me  good  municipal  lawyers,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  interview  them  to  see  if  they  would  fit 
into  our  set-up.  We  need  two  municipal 
lawyers  very  badly.  So  far  as  the  other 
vacancy  is  concerned- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
paying?  On  the  board,  he  is  not  paying 
enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  They  can  start  at 
approximately   $12,000. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  why  does  he  not  get 
them,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  would  not  have  lost  a 
secretary  if  he  had  paid  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  a  secretary  is 
in  a  different  category  altogether.  We  will 
get  someone  to  fill  that  position  without  too 
much  trouble.  We  are  going  to  have  difficulty 
in  getting  municipally  trained  lawyers  to  fill 
the  other  vacancies.  That  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  we  get  competent  men. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Belleville  situation  is 
concerned,  and  the  Willmott  report,  my  hon. 
friend  is  really  loaded  here.  So  far  as  the 
Willmott  report  is  concerned,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  on  two  occasions,  in  1956 
and  1957,  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  warned  the  council  of 
Belleville  that  tilings  were  not  as  they  should 
be  there,  and  asked  them  to  take  steps  to 
correct  it.   It  is  also  true  that  the  1958  report 
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was  not  read  by  us,  at  least  was  not  noticed 
until  the  trouble  was  well  on  its  way,  by 
reason  of  the  volume  of  work  that  had  to  be 
done  at  that  particular  time. 

And  on  asking  my  staff  why  this  was,  they 
say  that  we  had  drawn  it  to  their  attention 
specifically  on  two  occasions,  in  1956  and 
1957,  and  it  is  assumed  we  do  not  have  to 
stand  around  with  a  whip  in  our  hand  and 
breathe  down  the  back  of  their  necks  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  are  known  under  the  laws  laid  down  in 
The  Municipal  Act.  And  further,  sir,  Judge 
Willmott  in  his  report,  made  no  criticism  at 
all  of  the  department  as  such.  Not  one  mem- 
ber was  criticized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  drew  a  certain 
inference  that,  because  of  certain  statements 
made,  therefore  things  must  be  bad  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  I  say  to  him  without  drawing  too 
broad  an  inference  at  all,  he  can  come  readily 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  people  were  looking 
after  the  interests  of  Belleville.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  looking  after  the  interests, 
as  well,  of  all  the  municipalities  in  this 
province.  And  this  judge  in  his  report  cast 
not  one  bit  of  criticism  on  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  did  the  department 
do  for  Belleville?  I  mean,  the  hon.  Minister 
says  that  he  looked  after  them,  what  did 
he  do  for  them?  They  really  got  in  a  mess. 
I  mean,  did  he  help  put  them  there,  or  what 
did  he   do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  maintain  we  did 
not.  In  1956  and  1957,  we  could  see  the 
situation  was  imminent;  that  conditions  were 
getting  bad.  We  drew  it  to  their  attention 
on  two  separate  occasions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  did  he  not  stop  it  then, 
if  he  saw  it  in  1956  and  1957? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  cannot  hold  a 
whip  over  these  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  follow  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  did  follow  it  up 
in  1956  and  we  followed  up  again  in  1957. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  not  even  get  a 
reply  to  their  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  But  I  am  trying  to 
submit  that  we— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  not  even  get  a 
reply  to  their  letter. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  did  not  follow  it 
up  in  1958  because  the  man  who  was  looking 
after  that  particular  one  did  not  read  that 
one  that  year. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister 
accept  the  financial  statement  for  publication 
then  in  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  say  in  all  fairness 
that  we  have  977  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  How  far  do  we  have  to 
go  in  individual  municipalities,  after  we  have 
warned  them  twice,  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  living  up  to  the  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations? 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  that  not  send  a  warning 
signal  to  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  got  the  warning 
and  we  acted  immediately.  It  is  on  the 
record.    It  is  right  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  sent  them  a  letter  to 
which   they   did   not   reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  sent  two  letters. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  they  did  not  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  As  soon  as  the  matter 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  by  the  mayor,  and 
also  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  West 
(Mr.  Sandercock),  I  sent  two  men  down  there 
immediately.  Now,  I  admit  that  was  too 
late  to  clear  the  situation.  But  I  ask  in  fair- 
ness, after  having  warned  them  twice,  what 
are  we  supposed  to  do? 

I  can  read  the  law,  in  several  sections, 
saying  there  is  responsibility  of  the  head 
of  the  council,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
councillors  themselves. 

And,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blake, 
there  were  several  members  of  that  council 
who  were  trained  lawyers,  who  knew  about 
these  warnings  and  did  nothing  to  cure  it. 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  cure  it.  They  wanted  a  winning 
championship  hockey  team  and  that  is  what 
they    got. 

Now,  coming  to  the  York  township  report, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has  asked— 
and  well  he  should— where  is  the  report?  I 
have  not  received  the  report  as  yet  and,  of 
course,  it  would  normally  come  through  this 
department,  since  we  started  the  machinery 
for  the  inquiry  in  that  township. 

The  last  time  I  talked  to  Judge  Sweet, 
which  is  about  3  weeks  ago,  he  indicated 
to  me  that  it  would  be  down  soon.  In  the 
meantime,   I  have  not  talked  to  him,  but  I 
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understand  that  he  has  revised  parts  of  the 
report  and  it  should  be  down  any  time  now. 
I  am  expecting  it  momentarily. 

When  it  will  come  down  I  do  not  know. 
But  when  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  about 
it,  and  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  report, 
he  indicated  to  me— which  was  true— that  he 
had  judicial  duties  to  perform,  and  that  he 
would  get  it  out  just  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Now,  I  cannot  hold  a  gun  to  His  Honour's 
head,  and,  as  soon  as  the  report  is  received, 
as  I  have  told  the  press  who  have  been 
asking  about  this  matter  constantly,  I  will 
have  the  report  analyzed.  It  will  go  to  the 
cabinet  with  my  recommendations,  and  from 
there  I  shall  make  a  statement  to  the  press. 
It  will  be  a  public  statement  so  that  everyone 
will  know  just  exactly  what  action,  if  any, 
is  going  to  be  taken.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  judge  is  going  to  recommend 
in  that  report. 

Now,  I  was  asked  about  the  Toronto  sub- 
way. As  a  result  of  representations  from  the 
city  of  Toronto,  I  wrote  to  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Starr),  under  whose 
jurisdiction  this  matter  comes.  I  was  told 
that  a  subway  would  not  qualify  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  winter  works  programmes, 
and  I  notified  the  city  of  Toronto  accordingly. 
In  fact,  on  two  occasions  I  pleaded  with  him 
to  bring  this  within  the  programme,  and  it 
was  ruled  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
programme,  and  that  was  final. 

Mr.  Thomas:  He  should  not  have  to  plead 
with  him  for  any— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  believe  I  am 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  province,  and 
he  is  working  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Trying  to  split  the  same 
dollars,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  As  far  as  the  assess- 
ment—well, we  can  go  into  assessment  when 
we  get  into  the  itemized  votes. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  for  the  present 
time  except  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think 
this  is  very  important.  I  am  not  verbose 
myself.  I  sit  here  quietly  and  listen  to  all 
the  debates  and  the  furor  that  often  results. 

But,  after  listening  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre,  it  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  really  trying  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  an  expert  on  municipal 
affairs.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  he  was 
so  expert,  surely  when  he  was  the  reeve  of 
his  township,  that  must  have  been  municipal 
Utopia. 


So  I  looked  up  the  reports  for  1958,  which 
was  the  last  year  he  served  as  reeve.  This 
report  came  to  our  department  dated  May 
4,  1959.  And  this  is  what  this  report  says, 
and  this  makes  very  interesting  reading. 

I  would  only  bring  these  things  out  because 
he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  municipal 
expert.  So,  here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
were  going  on  right  under  his  nose.  And, 
according  to  section  229  of  The  Municipal 
Act  the  law  is  clear  that: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
council,  to, 

(a)  be  vigilant  and  active  in  causing  the 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  municipality 
to  be  duly  executed  and  obeyed; 

(b)  oversee  the  conduct  of  all  subordinate 
officers  in  the  government  of  it  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  cause  all  negligence,  care- 
lessness and  violation  of  duty  to  be 
prosecuted  and  punished;  and 

(c)  communicate  from  time  to  time  to  the 
council  such  information,  and  recommend 
to  it  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  finances,  health, 
security,  cleanliness,  comfort  and  ornament 
of  the  municipality. 

Now,  that  is  the  law.  But  here  is  what 
I  discovered  in  the  1958  report  of  North 
York  township: 

The  separate  school  ratepayers  are  con- 
tributing to  public  school  debentures. 

Expenditures  of  a  capital  nature— approxi- 
mately $286,905.82-are  being  deferred  with- 
out Ontario  municipal  board  approval,  and 
without  approval  of  the  Metropolitan  council 
which  is  responsible  for  the  incurrence  of 
debt  in  the  15-area  municipality. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  bad. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Just  one  moment 
now,  just  one  moment.  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  member  for  hours,  let  him  keep  quiet 
for  a  while. 

An  amount  of  $65,066.77  is  being  shared 
as  a  deferred  charge  to  be  amortized  over  a 
period  of  years,  notwithstanding  that  neither 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  nor  Metro 
council  was  ever  dealt  with  regarding  the 
matter.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
industrial  sites  land  are  illegally  deferred, 
which  is  absolutely  in  violation  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Who  was  the  reeve  at  that 
time?     Who  was  the  reeve? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Need  I  repeat  it? 

Debenture  monies  are  not  deposited  in 
separate  bank  accounts,  nor  is  the  cash  so 
derived  on  hand  and  on  deposit  equal  to 
the  unexpended  debenture  funds,  contrary  to 
the  specific  stipulation  of  section  315  of  The 
Municipal  Act. 

The  sum  of  $1,707,913.94  is  described  as 
the  unexpended  balance  of  works  undertaken 
by  the  township,  which  have  been  provided 
for  out  of  current  revenue  and  balanced  with 
some  debentures  issued  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  for  which  the  debentures 
were  issued. 

Subsection  7  of  section  39  in  The  Assess- 
ment Act  is  being  contravened  by  not 
crediting  the  assembled  funds  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  taxes  derived  from  Hydro  and 
water  works  assessment.  These  monies  are 
apportioned  amongst  the  local  boards  includ- 
ing Metro. 

This  also  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
these  assessments  when  striking  the  rate  for 
general  purposes,  and  does  not  exclude  them 
when  straightening  the  mill  rates  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  school  boards. 

I  can  go  on  interminably.  These  are  only 
a  few. 

Mr.  Singer:  Go  on,  read  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Registered  property 
sales  in  the  year  1958  amounted  to  $399,- 
185.05,  which  was  added  to  the  reserve  of 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  building 
without  the  required  statutory  approval  of 
this  department,  as  contained  in  section  69 
through  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Act,  which  requires  the  application  of  these 
monies  to  be  subject  to  such  approval. 

Now,  here  is  the  municipal  utopia  in  North 
York  township  in  1958,  the  last  year  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  was  the  reeve. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire 
the  perspicacity  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  the  time  and  effort  that  must 
have  gone  into  preparing  this  report,  and  the 
courage,  too. 

I  have  listened  to  it  very  carefully  and  I 
was  waiting  for  him  to  say  that  I  put  my 
hand  in  the  till  and  extracted  some  money. 
He  did  not  say  that,  so  I  presume  that,  if 
there  was  anything  that  would  indicate  that 
I  did  that,  it  would  have  been  in  the  report. 
It  was  not  there. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  this  is  somewhat  important.  In  the 
township  of  North  York  we  have  a  treasurer 
by  the  name  of  Frank   Brown,   who   is  well 


known  and  respected  in  this  province.  We 
have  a  good  system  of  office  administration, 
it  compares  with  any  system  of  tax  collection 
and  administration  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  would  say  that,  if  my  hon.  friend,  and 
any  of  his  inspectors,  had  any  serious  quarrel 
with  the  way  we  are  running  our  business 
there,  he  had  a  duty  and  a  responsibility— 
certainly  in  my  time,  I  was  there  5  years— to 
bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
council,  to  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  treasurer,  to  bring  them  to  the  reeve, 
and  not  to  save  his  little  report  until  I  come 
here  into  the  Legislature,  and  pretend  that 
he  is  revealing  something  that  is  unholy  or 
is    improper. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  hon.  Minister.  I  am 
most  surprised  at  the  hon.  Minister  because, 
if  there  was  anything  in  this  report  that  was 
worth  talking  about  in  a  political  sense— and 
he  knows  it  as  well  as  I— we  would  have  heard 
it  long  before  now,  probably  just  about  lune 
10  or  8  or  9. 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  far  as  the  investigation  of  the 
city  of  Belleville,  I  paid  very,  very  strict 
attention  to  every  detail  of  it,  and  I  know 
there  was  never  at  any  time  any  criticism 
ever  directed  against  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  And  more  than  that,  the 
people  of  Belleville  are  very  grateful  for  the 
very  efficient  way  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
executive  carried  out  their  responsibilities. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  Belleville, 
the  city  council  at  that  time,  and  the  city 
council  now  elected,  give  this  department 
the  very   greatest   of  praise. 

More  than  that,  at  the  time  the  hon. 
Minister  was  notified  of  the  irregularities  in 
Belleville,  in  4  hours  he  had  two  very 
efficient  men  in  Belleville  going  over  the 
books  to  straighten  the  thing  out  to  the 
satisfaction    of    the    auditor. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Before  we  get  down  to  die 
estimates,  I  would  like  again  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister.  Would  he  not 
like  to  comment  on  the  question  of  the 
assessments  in  the  province  of  Ontario?  He 
did    not   do    that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  assessments? 
Yes.  Is  the  hon.  member  asking  about  the 
$57,000  amount  which  he  sees  in  the  vote  or 
just    generally? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  assessment  department.  How  far  are  we 
getting   with   the   equalized   assessment? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  it  was  3  years  ago  that  the 
equalization  factor  was  worked  out;  starting 
about  3  years  ago,  an  equalization  factor  was 
worked  out  for  every  municipality  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Using  that  equalization  factor,  the  provin- 
cial government  is  able  to  make  their  grants 
on  an  equalized  basis  so  all  are  treated 
equitably.  Now,  we  use  the  factor  because 
there  is  not  an  equalized  assessment  all 
across  the  province  voluntarily  from  the 
assessors  themselves. 

We  have  the  1954  assessment  manual, 
which  is  a  guide  to  the  assessors,  and  is 
followed  pretty  well  by  them. 

But  because  assessors  are  human  and  bound 
to  err,  because  they  give  different  weights 
to  different  factors,  I  admit  that  sometimes 
they  come  up  with  very  different  answers  to  a 
common   problem. 

In  order  to  encourage  equalized  assessment, 
however,  across  the  province,  we  make  a 
grant  of  $1,500  to  each  of  the  counties.  The 
county  assessors,  in  turn,  try  to  encourage 
the  municipalities  within  their  respective 
counties  to  bring  about  an  equalized  assess- 
ment within  their  particular  sphere.  It  is 
hoped,  by  so  doing,  that  gradually  or  even- 
tually there  will  be  equalized  assessment  right 
across  the  province  without  using  compulsion. 

It  was  drawn  to  my  attention  that  we  are 
going  to  have  municipal  assessment  schools. 
There  will  be  5  of  these  schools  set  up,  as  I 
indicated  in  my  general  remarks.  Com- 
mencing the  last  week  in  May  and  the  third 
week  in  June,  these  schools  will  be  held  so 
that  assessors  from  all  over  the  province  may 
go  to  the  schools  and  get  the  latest  information 
on  assessment. 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  the  hon. 
members— I  think  perhaps  I  should  make  this 
clear— there  will  be  a  school  in  Kingston  on 
May  30  and  31;  one  in  Peterborough  on 
June  2  and  3;  one  in  Brantford  on  June  7 
and  8;  one  in  Kirkland  Lake  on  June  14  and 
15;  and  one  in  Port  Arthur  on  June  21 
and  22. 

Now,  we  will  start  by  having  these  5 
schools  spread  over  that  period,  and  hope  to 
cover  all  the  province  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  so  that  all  will  be  getting 
approximately  the  same  information.  That, 
generally,  is  the  assessment  picture. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister:  How  many 
counties  have  a  county  assessor,  how  many 
are  outside? 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Thirty-seven  have  it. 

Mr.   Thomas:    How   many  without? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  One. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Has  the  manual  been  renewed 
this  last  year  or  two,  or  revised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  manual  has  not 
been  revised  lately,  but  we  are  seriously 
considering  revising  it  very  soon.  We  appre- 
ciate that  these  are  based  on  1940  values. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  though  based 
on  1940  values,  all  are  in  the  same  relative 
position.  We  realize,  in  order  to  be  realistic, 
we  think  perhaps  we  should  bring  that  figure 
up  to   1950  values  or  perhaps   1955. 

I  am  not  an  authority  but  if  the  experts 
tell  me  that  1955  is  a  better  figure,  then  we 
will  go  along  with  that,  and  adjust  the  manual 
to  fit  into  that  1955,  or  1950,  or  whatever 
it  is,  figure. 

On  vote  1301: 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pertaining  to  vote  1301,  item  No.  7, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion. 

It  says,  payment  in  lieu  of  certain  muni- 
cipal taxes.  Is  it  right  that  he  has  $1.5 
million  he  is  going  to  pay  in  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  municipalities?  If  that  is  so,  I 
understand— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know- 
that  a  letter  from  the  hon.  Minister  to  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  pertaining  to  their  grant 
on  the  bridge,  states  that  it  is  going  to  be 
cut  off  this  year,  to  the  figure  of  $9,057.72. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  granted  to 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  in  1957,  1958,  and 
1959,  that  amount  of  money. 

I  understand  it  is  going  to  be  cut  off  this 
year.  If  it  is,  why  should  he  discriminate 
against,  especially,  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls? 
Their  assessment,  according  to  the  provincial 
manual  that  he  speaks  of,  on  that  particular 
unit,  would  be— well,  the  amount  of  taxes 
it  would  bring  would  be  $90,000.  They  have 
been  given  a  grant  of  $12,000  from  The 
Department  of  Highways,  $9,000  from  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  this  year 
it  is  to  be  cut  off. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  I  remember 
one  of  the  hon.  colleagues  of  the  hon. 
Minister  saying  that  petty  politics  were  being 
played.  I  cannot  help  but  think  they  will  be 
if  the  hon.  Minister  cuts  this  grant  off,  unless 
he  has  a  good  reason  for  cutting  that  partic- 
ular portion  off.  I  may  have  more  to  say 
about  this  after  the  hon.  Minister  answers 
that  question. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  knows  the  answer.  The  fact 
is  that  I  had  my  people  discuss  this  with 
the  law  officers  here,  and  they  came  back 
and  said  actually,  because  they  were  getting 
the  benefits  under  one  Act,  they  could  not 
have  it  under  the  other.  So  I  was  instructed 
which  I  did,  to  inform  Niagara  Falls  that 
that  would  be  the  payment  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  say 
that  he  will  pay  for  1960,  the  $9,000,  or  will 
we   get  the   $12,000   only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  $12,000  only. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  would  like  to  speak 
further  on  that,  and  I  hope  I  can  influence 
some  hon.  members  across  to  see  that  there 
is  discrimination  in  some  respects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination at  all,  we  are  following  the  law. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  is  follow- 
ing the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  right,  we  are 
following  the  law. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  reminds  me  of  the  day  when  we 
had  one  George  Dunbar,  a  Minister  of  his 
department,  who  did  an  exceptionally  good 
job  of  trying  to  iron  out  our  problems  for  us. 
His  Deputy  Minister,  at  that  time,  was  Mr. 
Orr,  who  also  did  an  exceptionally  good  job. 

I  might  say  if  the  present  hon.  Minister  is 
a  praying  man,  he  should  go  home  tonight 
and  thank  God  that  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  man  like  Mr.  Carter  in  his  corner, 
and  then,  of  all  people,  Lome  Cumming, 
who,  I  think,  can  find  a  spot  in  the  law 
whereby  he  can  give  to  these  people  their 
just  dues— I  am  referring  to  the  proper  amount 
of  money.  As  long  as  I  live  and  breathe  I 
will  tell  that  to  the  whole  world. 

This  is  not  justice  of  the  type  that  the  hon. 
members  across  talk  about.  I  have  heard  the 
hon.  Minister  himself  say— and  especially  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself— that  they  are 
fair  people.  There  is  no  justice  being  done, 
and  there  is  no  fair  treatment  being  handed 
out  to  Niagara  Falls,  until  the  day  comes 
when  they  pay  their  $90,000  and  not  $12,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  try 
to  be  fair  to  all  people.  I  think  anyone  who 
comes  to  my  office  will  find  that  I  try  to  be 
courteous  and  as  fair  as  I  can  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  But  when  people  tell  me— 
people  who  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
I  do— that  it  is  not  legally  permissible  for  me 


to  do  this  thing,  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.     Is 
that  clear? 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  fair.  I  think  it  is  up  to  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  make  up  the  necessary 
laws  and  amendments  to  enable  them  to  treat 
people  in  the  province  right.  They  are  not 
treating  them  right  when  they  owe  them 
$90,000  annually  and  pay  them  only  $12,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  do  not  owe 
$90,000  at  all. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  does  not 
owe  $90,000?  There  is  a  provincial  manual 
that  he  has  set  up  in  this  particular  province, 
and  he  applies  it  only  to  the  taxpayers  and 
not  to  the  provincial  government  who  sets 
it  up.  Why  he  calls  that  fair,  I  would  like 
to  know. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  hon.  members,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  made  some  serious 
accusations  on  the  operation  of  the  munici- 
pality of  North  York  that  our  hon.  friend  had 
the  privilege  to  be  the  head  of  for  several 
years.  I  move  that  these  accusations  be 
looked  into,  be  investigated.  I  think  that  is 
the  thing  to  do.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hastings  West  that  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  has  done  a  good  job  in 
ironing  irregularities  out,  and  I  think  they 
will  do  the  same  in  York  Centre. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  earlier 
tonight,  gave  a  summary  of  the  federal- 
provincial  winter  works  programme  and 
pointed  with  some  pride,  and  took  some 
credit,  for  the  job  they  are  doing.  I  con- 
tradicted the  figures  he  used,  and  I  would 
like  to  clear  up,  maybe  later  tonight,  just 
exactly  what  are  the  correct  figures. 

I  said  I  was  in  contact  with  the  employ- 
ment bureau  this  morning  and  the  figures  I 
got  were  that  the  labour  forces  of  February 
20  were  2,313,000  which  was  the  figure  in 
that  respect  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
used.  But  the  figure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gave  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  was 
134,000,  and  the  figure  I  received,  as 
registered  unemployed,  was  234,588. 

I  do  not  wish  to  juggle  figures  in  regard 
to  unemployment.  I  think  that  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  no  matter  how  many  we  have. 

In  this  regard  I  do  not  think  that,  at  any 
time,  we  should  take  credit  for  a  winter 
works  programme  such  as  the  one  we  have. 
I  feel  that  it  has  done  nothing  more  than  it 
has   done   in  the  past,   which  was  to  allow 
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municipalities  to  keep  men  working  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  laid  off  during 
the  winter  months.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
helped  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
true  sense. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  point  with  pride 
to  this,  or  take  credit  for  it,  as  long  as  there 
is  anybody  unemployed.  We  should  strive 
to  find  employment  for  every  person  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

I  was  very  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  rise  and 
say  something  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities. 
I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  I  have  been  in  this  House, 
to  hear  present  councillors  and  ex-councillors 
go  to  bat  for  the  municipalities.  I  made 
some  mention  of  municipal  councils  in  my 
Throne   speech,  and   I   meant  it. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  said  that 
he  felt  there  were  several  hon.  members  here 
to  look  after  the  municipalities  and  I  hope 
that,  before  these  estimates  are  over,  I  will 
hear  several  hon.  members  with  municipal 
experience  speak  on  behalf  of  their  munici- 
palities. 

I  remember  the  provincial  election  in  the 
fall,  I  believe  it  was  November,  of  1951, 
when  3  stalwart  CCF  members— the  best 
representation  Hamilton  ever  had— conceded 
the  election  to  3  Conservative  members  who 
were  either  previous  council  members  or 
council  members  at  that  time.  These  Con- 
servatives had  been  repeating  to  the  electors 
of  Hamilton:  "We  just  have  to  get  down  to 
Toronto,  so  that  we  can  do  something  for 
this  city." 

I  remember  very  well  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs— who  I  feel  did  a  splendid 
job  for  the  city  council,  but  that  was  his 
fight— saying:  "We  have  to  get  after  those 
people  in  the  higher  levels  of  government 
before  we  are  going  to  get  any  place." 

Now,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  give 
us  some  answers  to  some  of  the  problems 
tonight,  and  I  am  going  to  give  him  two  or 
three. 

I  think  the  present  members  of  council— I 
do  not  know  just  how  many  there  are  here— 
and  I  think  even  ex-members  of  municipal 
councils,  should  be  prepared  to  fight  in  this 
Legislature  for  the  things  in  the  brief  pre- 
sented by  the  mayors'  and  reeves'  association. 
Whether  or  not  they  believe  in  it  in  its 
entirety,  they  should  get  some  answers  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  arguments  that  these 
mayors  and  reeves  put  forward  year  after 
year. 

These  municipal  councils  are  on  the  ends 


of  the  spokes  from  this  hub  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  They  are  the  children 
of  this  government.  This  is  where  they  thrive 
from,  from  this  centre,  and  this  is  where  the 
job  has  to  be  done. 

I  am  going  to  put  two  or  three  questions 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
I  hope  that,  during  the  evening,  he  will  get 
the  chance  to  say  yes,  or  no,  or  make  some 
explanation  on  the  questions. 

First,  I  take  the  brief,  and  in  the  second 
paragraph  it  says: 

Over  the  years  the  association  has  asked 
for  a  proper  division  of  federal-provincial- 
municipal  responsibilities  as  follows: 

Municipal  responsibilities— water  supply, 
sewerage,  street  cleaning  and  snow  removal; 
garbage  collection  and  disposal;  street 
lighting;  exclusively  municipal  roadways 
and  bridges  and  traffic  control  facilities,  and 
so  on;  local  improvements;  police  and  fire 
protection;  parks  and  recreation;  health 
and  sanitation  services;  and  municipal 
administration. 

Then,  below,  they  point  out  what  they  feel 
should  be  the  provincial-federal  responsibil- 
ities. 

So,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  some  time 
this  evening,  to  tell  us  just  what  he  thinks 
about  their  proposition  on  that  point. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  third 
full  paragraph  on  the  next  page,  which  is 
page  3.     It  says: 

The  association  still  stands  on  the 
principle  that  the  municipalities  have  been 
in  no  way  the  creators  of  social  welfare 
measures  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  should  not  be  left 
to  pay  the  deficit  caused  by  insufficient 
payment  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

Social  and  health  measures  must  emanate 
from  the  broader  fields  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  and  satisfactory 
implementation  of  such  measures  must  be 
carried  out  by  these  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment without  any  residual  part  of  the  cost 
being  borne  at  the  municipal  level. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  direct  answer 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
on  this.  He  should  let  them  know  where 
they  stand,  so  that  we  will  not  have  this 
continual  carrying  of  a  brief  to  the  cabinet 
without  results. 

I  will  refer  again  to  page  5  where  I  think 
we  should  have  some  answers: 

That  a  board  of  appeal  under  The 
Department   of   Municipal   Affairs   or   The 
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Department  of  Education  or  jointly  estab- 
lished to  which  municipal  councils  may 
appeal  against  the  requirements  of  boards  of 
education  of  levies  which  are  raised  by 
municipal  taxes,  such  board  of  appeal  to 
have  power  to  limit  budgets  and  expendi- 
tures  of   boards   of   education. 

Some    of   these    specific    things    that    are    set 
out   are    vital    to    municipal    government. 

The  last  one  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  for  some 
comment    is    this: 

That  the  government  should  assume  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  to 
relieve  the  cost  of  education  on  the  munici- 
pal taxpayers,  and  further  that  the  federal 
government  be  urged  to  allocate  greater 
funds  in  adjusting  the  fiscal  relationships 
with  the  provinces,  so  that  the  provinces 
can  be  placed  in  a  better  position  financially 
to  alleviate  this  burden. 

This  is  one  I  would  like  a  comment  on, 
any  time  this  evening,  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

Some  of  the  things  presented  in  their  brief 
might  not  be  relative  to  his  department,  but 
still  it  is  a  brief  from  the  mayors  and  reeves, 
and  I  think  that  he  should  either  directly  or 
indirectly  take  some  stand  on  behalf  of  the 
municipalities  of  this  province.  The  brief 
goes  on: 

That  the  government  of  Ontario  take 
the  necessary  action  to  provide  that  the 
retirement  age  for  teachers  be  extended  to 
the  age  of  65,  instead  of  the  present  retire- 
ment age  of  62,  which  will  provide  a  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit  in  the  teachers' 
superannuation    fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  are  some  of 
the  things  we  should  have  answers  to.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
about  the  need  of  the  municipalities  straight- 
forwardly, so  that  we  may  dispense  with  a 
lot  of  time-consuming  questions  on  specific 
items. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  two  or  three 
items  coming  under  the  main  office  vote  that 
I  want  to  comment  on.  The  first  one  is  the 
winter  works  programme. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
treated  to  the  same  kind  of  specious  presenta- 
tions from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we 
got  a  year  ago,  and  if  I  may  draw  something 
of  an  analogy,  what  in  effect  happened  was 
this: 

A  man  who  has  an  income  of  $50,000,  and 
who  is  faced  with  an  emergency  in  the 
community,  makes  his  contribution  to  assist 
in  this  emergency,  and  it  is  the  sum  of  $5. 


When  people  come  to  this  man  and  complain 
about  the  amount  he  has  given,  he  says, 
"Just  a  minute,  now.  I  am  contributing  $500 
to  my  church,  I  am  contributing  so  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  my  lodge,  so  much  to 
my  political  party,  and  so  on,"  and  he  lists 
all  the  things  that  he  is  doing  normally,  as 
being  relevant  in  judging  his  contribution  of 
$5  to  assist  in  the  emergency  of  the  com- 
munity. I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
precisely  what  this  government  has  done. 

With  over  200,000  people  out  of  work,  this 
government  has  come  up  with  a  programme 
that  last  year  put  10,000  people  to  work.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  analyze 
that  programme,  if  one  could,  and  find  out 
how  long  each  of  those  10,000  people  were 
at  work,  because  in  some  instances  it  was  for 
a  very  limited  period.  Although  10,000 
people  were  employed  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  many  of  them  worked  for  only  a  matter 
of  days.  Presumably  this  is  the  government's 
answer  to  the  winter  unemployment  emer- 
gency. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  documents  the  analogy  that  I  have 
made,  of  this  government's  response  to  that 
of  the  $50,000  income  man  who  contributes 
$5  to  an  emergency  fund,  is  that  when  we 
take  a  look  at  the  public  account,  we  find 
that  last  year,  this  government  allocated  $5 
million  for  the  winter  works  programme.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  an  unexpended 
portion.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  do 
you  suppose  it  was?  Well,  believe  it  or  not, 
it  was  $5  million. 

Mr.  Thomas:  They  did  not  spend  a  nickel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  started  out  with 
$5  million  and  they  ended  up  with  $5  million. 
That  is  what  the  public  accounts  reveal. 

Now,  let  us  be  perfectly  fair  to  this  gov- 
ernment, because  its  record  is  so  atrocious 
that  there  is  no  need  to  make  it  any  worse 
than  it  is.  Down  a  little  further  in  the  public 
accounts  we  discover  that  under  special 
warrants— in  other  words,  in  violation  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Gordon  committee,  it  should 
not  be  going  around  spending  by  special 
warrants— we  find  payments  to  municipalities 
of  70  per  cent,  of  direct  labour  costs.  This 
amounted— between  February  15  and  May 
31,  of  1958-to  a  total  of  $888,737.01.  I  am 
very  intrigued  at  the  one  cent  in  there. 

In  other  words,  this  government's  winter 
works  programme— for  which  we  heard  the 
same  kind  of  extraneous  irrelevant  inclusion 
of  everything  that  the  government  has  done, 
as  a  substitute  for  what  it  should  have  been 
doing  for  the  emergency— last  year  was  that 
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it  allocated  $5  million,  it  did  not  spend  any 
of  the  $5  million,  but  through  special  warrants 
it  spent  approximately  $888,000.  That  is  a 
tragically  pitiful  kind  of  performance,  which 
spells  failure   as   F-A-I-L-U-R-E. 

An  hon.  member:  I  would  not  be  too  sure 
of  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  certain  of  that.  I 
will  spell  it  for  him  again.  It  is  a  word  that 
this  government  will  not  face  up  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  want 
to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this.  This  year 
be  has  not  been  so  bold  and  so  expansive  and 
so  generous— he  is  allocating  only  $3  million. 
However,  we  are  now  at  April  6,  which  is 
some  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the 
winter  works  programme,  so  he  must  have 
some  indication  of  the  proportion  of  the 
winter  works  programme.  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  of 
this  $3  million  is  going  to  be  spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  These  are  the  figures 
I  have  up  until  March  30,  just  a  few  days 
ago.  I  will  not  go  into  all  the  details  here, 
but  the  number  of  municipalities  so  far— that 
is,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  so  on— are  181 
which  have  made  applications.  The  number 
of  applications  throughout  that  variety  of 
municipalities  is  653.  Our  commitment  to 
date  is  $1,672,169. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  a  firm  commit- 
ment? I  seem  to  recall  last  year  the  hon. 
Minister  gave  a  figure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  could  not  be  firm 
because  a  lot  of  these  things  come  in,  they 
are  estimates  onlv,  but  based  on  those  esti- 
mates, as  we  did  last  year,  it  turned  out  to  be 
fairly  close. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Would  that  include  the  cost 
of  the  "Do  It  Now"  cards  or  "Don't  Wait 
Till  Spring"? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  government  would  pay 
for  that,  would  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No.  It  is  $1,672,000. 

I  am  told  that  the  way  the  applications 
are  coming  in,  and  because  of  the  extension 
of  the  programme  to  the  end  of  May,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  going  to  be 
well  over  $2  million.  But  we  put  $3  million 
there  in  case  we  were  flooded  with  these 
applications  and  had  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will   wait   to    see,   because    I   remember   last 


year  we  got  this  same  expansive,  optimistic 
suggestion,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we 
were  quoted  figures  of  how  much  was  going 
to  be  spent,  and  it  was  far  beyond  the 
$880,000  figure  in  the  public  accounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  I  told  the  hon.  members  how  many 
man-hours  there  were.  I  recall  that  very 
distinctly,  and  the  total  amount  is  a  little 
over  $997,000  for  last  year's  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  $997,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  public  accounts 
says  $888,000  in  special  warrants  and 
nothing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  This  was  1959. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  see.    I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  was  the  one 
we  started  in  the  spring  of  1958. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  in  each  of 
these  years  the  hon.  Minister  has  spent  some- 
thing less  than  $1  million  on  this  grandiose 
programme.  Its  deficiencies  are  so  great  that 
I  do  not  wonder  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
drags  in  everything  else,  including  the  kitchen 
sink,  to  try  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  did  not  say  in  each 
of  these  years  we  have  spent  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion. I  just  indicated  to  the  hon.  member 
we  are  already  committed  for  over  $1,672,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  this  year,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  certain  if  they  are  firm. 
Well,  both  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  will  have 
to  wait  to  find  out  how  much  we  spend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  not  abso- 
lutely firm,  but  I  think  it  will  be  over  $2 
million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  have  to  wait 
and  see.  There  is  no  use  speculating  on  what 
the  final  figure  will  be  until  we  see  it. 

There  are  two  other  small  items,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  main  office 
that  I  would  like  to  raise.  One  is  in  connec- 
nection  with  the  York  township  probe  report. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware,  most  of  York 
township  happens  to  lie  in  my  riding,  and 
I  suppose  if  I  have  had  one,  I  have  had  a 
dozen  phone  calls  per  month  for  the  last  6 
months  from  people  I  know,  but  in  most 
instances  people  I  do  not  know— people  from 
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all  political  parties— inquiring   as  to  what  is 
happening  about  this  report. 

In  fact,  a  week  ago  I  was  informed,  from 
what  appeared  to  me  as  being  a  fairly  inter- 
esting and  authoritative  source,  to  the  effect 
that  the  report  was  mimeographed  and  wait- 
ing for  distribution  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
office.  I  assume  from  what  he  said  this 
afternoon  that  that  is  an  erroneous  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  I  have  not  seen  the  report.  I  do 
not  have  it  in  my  possession.  As  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  still  in  the  judge's  possession. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine. 

With  regard  to  the  impending  investigation 
at  Arnprior,  has  the  hon.  Minister  made  a 
decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  investigation 
and  the  extent  of  it? 

The  reason  why  I  raise  this  question  is 
that  a  certain  matter  has  been  drawn  to  my 
attention,  since  the  hon.  Minister  made  the 
announcement  in  the  House  to  withdraw  the 
bill,  and  agreed  to  the  request  for  an  investi- 
gation. I  made  a  plea  at  that  time  that  it 
should  be  a  somewhat  broader  investigation 
than  just  one  bylaw— that  all  the  circum- 
stances back  of  the  bylaw  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

It  has  since  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
that  a  year  ago  the  department  was  presented 
with  a  petition,  requesting  that  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  general  operations  of  the  muni- 
cipality at  Arnprior  be  submitted  to  the 
department. 

It  has  also  been  drawn  to  my  attention  that 
this  kind  of  thing  has  gone  on  in  recent  years: 
the  municipality  sold  land  in  trust  to  a 
realtor,  so  that  nobody  knows  who  is  getting 
it.  Eventually  some  of  this  land,  in  a  very 
prize  area,  was  sold  to  an  oil  company.  This 
is  only  one  more  reason  for  looking  into  the 
background  of  that  bill,  where  there  appear 
to  be  some  pretty  strange  proceedings. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister,  with 
regard  to  the  department  is:  What  kind  of 
investigation  is  he  contemplating,  and  why 
did  the  department  not  move  a  year  ago 
when  they  were  presented  with  the  petition 
requesting  some  investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  nothing  about  a  petition 
brought  in  last  year.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Carter,  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  Cumming  was  not  there  at  the 
time. 

But  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
concerned    about   these    late   issues,   my   first 


intention— or  my  first  plan— is  to  send  one  or 
possibly  two  persons  from  the  department 
down  there  to  look  at  the  books  and  recon- 
noitre the  situation,  to  see  if  we  can  find  out 
basically  what  the  real  problem  is. 

Having  ascertained  the  real  problem,  then 
I  think  later  on  I  will  probably  order  an 
inquiry  as  I  did  in  Belleville  and  in  York. 

But  until  I  pass  the  first  stage,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  result  will  be. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  On  item  No.  12: 
the  aid  to  municipalities  in  regard  to  destruc- 
tion of  foxes  has  been  very  appreciably 
increased.  I  recall  that,  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  there 
was  a  decrease  on  the  bounties  on  bears  and 
wolves.  Is  the  department  concentrating  now 
on  foxes?  Has  the  fox  population  increased 
so  much  that  we  have  to  increase  our  aid 
from  $8,000  to  $50,000  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes.  Well,  last  year 
it  was  $8,000  as  it  says.  We  have  in  our 
estimates  now  $50,000,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  foxes  being  killed.  It  was  the  feeling 
at  that  time  that,  because  of  the  rabies  epi- 
demic, we  should  co-operate  with  the  muni- 
cipalities and  help  them  stamp  out  this  very 
serious  epidemic. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  amount  goes  up  6  times  and 
more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  surprised  us  that 
how  high  it  had  gone.  We  did  not  think 
there  were  that  many  foxes  in  the  whole 
country,  let  alone  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme, when  does  the  department  make  the 
payments  to  the  municipalities  in  regard  to 
their  expenses  of  sharing  in  the  cost  of  the 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  a  claim  form 
is  sent  out  to  each  municipality,  and  cheques, 
as  I  understand  it,  come  back  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  we  disburse  them 
among  the  municipalities.  Their  claims  have 
to  be  approved. 

Mr.  Carter  tells  me  he  would  like  all  the 
claims  in  before  the  end  of  August,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  processed,  after  that  the 
cheques  will  go  out. 

Votes  1301  and  1302  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1303: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  clarification  about 
the  development  grant?  I  am  speaking  on 
vote  1303.  Does  that  come  under  the  land 
development  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Which  one  is  the  hon. 
member  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  referring  to  item 
No.  6  of  grants— "Redevelopment  grants  in 
aid  of  acquisition  and  clearance  of  redevelop- 
ment areas." 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Wait  until  I  get  my 
planning  people  over,  please.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  on  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  question,  sir,  was  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  that  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  federal-provincial  agreement 
that  we  have  for  land  assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  redevelopment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  assembly. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  could  the  hon. 
Minister   clarify   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Redevelopment  has 
to  do  with  the  clearing  of  areas  in  munici- 
palities, and  we  assist  them  financially.  There 
is  one  going  on  in  Windsor  at  the  present 
time;  there  is  one  here  in  Toronto— a  rather 
large  one;  one,  I  think,  scheduled  for  Hamil- 
ton, and  one  in  Sarnia.  Mr.  Nash  tells  me 
there  are  only  two  at  the  present  time,  that 
is  Moss  Park,  and  the  No.  1  area  in  Windsor. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
More  for  Windsor,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  are  doing  so 
much  for  Windsor,  it  is  hard  to  keep  track 
of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  it  a  form  of  slum  clear- 
ance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes,  it  is  a  clearance, 
with  the  idea  that  some  provision  will  be 
made  for  housing  in  certain  areas,  depending 
on  their  requests.  I  think  in  Sarnia  the 
emphasis  was  on  clearing  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  in  relation  to  the 
land  assembly  projects  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  had— I  might  be  using  the  wrong 
term.  I  notice  that  in  1958  he  had  10,720 
lots  in  35  municipalities.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  more  he  has  had. 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  How  many  more  we 
have  had  than  in  1958? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  In  redevelopment? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  as  I  understand 
it,  we  only  have  the  one  since  1958  here  in 
Toronto,  and,  the  other,  the  first  part  of  the 
Windsor  development.  Also,  there  are  two 
areas  in  Windsor  which  are  going  to  be 
redeveloped,  and  they  are  in  the  process  of 
completing  the  one  now.  Does  that  answer 
the  question  of  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  it  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  told  by  Colonel 
Nash  that,  in  addition,  we  have  had  people 
approach  us  concerning  Kingston,  Hamilton 
and  Sarnia,  in  addition  to  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Thompson:   Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in 
part  a  reversion  to  a  point  I  was  dealing 
with  earlier,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  some  explanation  to  this  that  escapes  me. 
This  $5  million  that  was  appropriated  for 
winter  works,  and  was  not  expended,  is  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1959.  Now  I 
presume  that  refers  to  special  warrants,  be- 
cause payments  were  made  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  right,  that 
is    the    1958    programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  this  is  for  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959— for  the  1958 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  was  not  the  winter 
works  programme  first  launched  in  November 
of  1958? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  think  the  first  was 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1958,  as  I  recall 
it.  It  was  announced  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  February,  1958.  The  next  one 
was  announced  in  the  fall  of  1958,  and  then 
the  fall  of   1959. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  one  was  the  fall 
of   1958? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  first  one  was  the 
spring  of  1958. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  first  one  was 
the  spring  of  1958,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  should 
the  public  accounts  indicate  that  nothing  was 
spent  of  that  $5  million?  My  guess  was  that 
the  reason  the  hon.  Minister  had  special 
warrants  was  because  it  was  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  he  had  to  make  the  payments 
after  he  got  past  March  31. 

But  last  year  we  made  another  appropria- 
tion. Why  did  he  have  to  have  special 
warrants  against  an  appropriation  when  the 
money  had  been  appropriated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  was  in  the  sup- 
plementary   estimates— under    that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  did  not  spend  the 
money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  put  in  a  lump 
sum,  we  did  not  spend  any  of  it,  we  had 
it  in  supplementary  estimates  and  the  same 
sum  went  back  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  would  it  be  in  two 
entries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Carter  tells  me 
that  there  was  no  special  sum  set  out,  and 
it  had  to  be  done  by  special  warrants.  This 
was  for  the  1958  programme,  at  which  time 
the  total  amount  was  $888,737.01. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  when  he  says  "1958 
programme,"  that  would  be  the  winter  works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  was  announced 
early  in  the  spring  of  1958  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  and  completed  in  1958.  That 
was  the  first  programme  that  really  sparked 
the   other  federal-provincial— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  and  he  uses  special 
warrants  to  cover  something  way  back  a 
year  before  us.  No  vote.  Well  I  think  I  get 
the  explanation.  It  looked  very  puzzling  I 
confess. 

Votes  1303  and  1304  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1305: 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  vote  1305,  I  was 
interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  special 
project,  this  item  No.  1,  "Investigations, 
design,  development,  and  servicing  of  mining 
townships." 

I  noticed  that  in  1959  the  sum  of  $500,000 
was  set  aside  for  the  investigation,  design, 
and  so  forth  and  nothing  was  saved  in  1959 
according  to  the  public  accounts. 

I  wonder,  sir,  what  project  was  included 
in  this  appropriation,  and  why  nothing  was 
spent.  Then,  if  I  could  ask  a  further  question, 
concerning  the  appropriation  for  1960,  is  the 


hon.  Minister  planning  to  use  some  of  the 
money  in  seeking  a  solution  to  this  crisis  at 
Bancroft   and   Elliot   Lake? 

My  question  was:  What  projects  were 
being  considered  in  1959  with  that  appro- 
priation, and  why  was  the  amount  not  spent? 
And  then,  in  connection  with  1960  appro- 
priation, is  the  hon.  Minister  planning  to  use 
this  in  any  way  with  respect  to  the  crisis 
in  Bancroft  and  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  In  1959,  we  had  in 
mind  that  there  would  be  some  big  develop- 
ments in  Moosonee  which  actually  did  not 
reach  the  stage  where  we  had  to  expend 
money.  It  is  in  there  this  year  because  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
expend  some  money  in  order  to  develop, 
in  a  small  part  at  least,  that  area  around 
Moosonee.  In  fact,  there  are  developments 
going  on  there  right  now.  I  am  told  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  is  in  there,  and 
although  some  of  these  things  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  talked  about  too  loudly,  never- 
theless, I  could  say  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  place  to  keep  it 
quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  If  ever  there  was  a 
place  where  one  should  not  say  anything,  this 
is  it. 

However,  people  have  gone  in  there  to 
make  certain  examinations  of  the  terrain,  to 
consider  an  airport  site,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  townsite,  if  it  reaches  that  stage. 
Certainly  this  department  will  be  very  keenly 
interested  in  the  developments  which  go  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Bomarc  missile  site. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  would  not 
even  presume  to  know. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  is  the  function 
of  this  water  resources  commission,  because 
I  understand  it  is  mostly  for  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  plants  of  that  nature.  What  else 
are  they  undertaking  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  thought  I 
covered  that  fairly  well  in  the  general  remarks 
I  made,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  now, 
I  will  try  to  enlarge  upon  that  if  I  can  dig 
out  the  information.  The  hon.  member  is 
interested  in  the  capital  programme,  I  under- 
stand, the  $30  million. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  here.  I  shall  give  him  just 
the  highlights. 
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I  am  told  there  is  $48  million  under  agree- 
ment at  the  present  time  for  new  projects. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  whole  series  of  names 
here,  projects  which  are  being  considered. 
Now,  I  could  read  them  all  off,  if  the  hon. 
member  would  give  me  some  idea  as  to  just 
what  he  is  contemplating— 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  roughly  what  do  these 
projects  include? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  What  do  they 
include? 

Mr.  Troy:  In  addition  to  sewage  disposal 
plants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Water  works.  There 
are  two  main  things,  water  works  and  sewage 
disposal  plants. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  that  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes.  We  have 
allowed  $30  million  for  what  we  think  we 
will  need  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  read  a  very  interesting  article 
in  my  home  city  newspaper  some  time  ago. 
I  noticed  that  the  federal  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Badanai)  discussed,  in  the 
federal  House,  the  subject  of  James  Bay  as 
a  source  of  water.  I  presume  that  the  water 
resources  commission  will  be  interested,  too. 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  noticed  that  article, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  saw  the  article  and 
I  did  not  think  there  was  much  in  it.  That 
is  only  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Troy:  Why  did  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  drain  salt  water  down  from  James  Bay 
into  a  fresh  water  system.  I  think  we  would 
ruin  the  whole  works.  That  is  my  own 
personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
know  either,  that  part  of  it.  I  know  that  we 
are  getting  water  from  the  James  Bay  area 
already— from  the  Albany  River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  the  Albany 
River  flows  down  the  height  of  land  into 
James  Bay,  it  does  not  flow  the  other  way. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  we  want  salt  Water 
flowing  out  of  those  bays  down  to  our  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  quite  true,  because  there  is  the  Okaki 
dam,  where  the  Hydro  commission  was  divert- 


ing water  into  Lake  Superior.  I  think  there 
was  a  complaint  lodged  with  the  international 
joint  commission  about  that,  so  that  they 
definitely  do  divert  water  from  the  James 
Bay  area  into  Lake  Superior.  I  do  know 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  matter  concerns  the 
proposal  that  some  of  the  waters  of,  I 
think  it  is,  the  Harricanaw  River,  be  diverted 
into  the  Ottawa  system.  Now,  there  are 
some  things  that  obviously  stand  in  the  way 
of  that. 

First  of  all,  the  Harricanaw  River  is  mainly 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Therefore,  the 
diversion  of  water  affecting  their  streams 
might  be  the  subject  of  some  controversy  on 
their  part.     I  think  we  have  to  consider  that. 

The  second  thing  is  this,  that  presently  in 
Ontario  we  are  diverting  into  Longlac  one 
of  the  rivers  north  of  Lake  Nipigon,  thus 
bringing  it  into  the  Great  Lakes  system.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  an  advisable  thing. 
The  minute  we  do  that,  then  we  are  faced 
with  putting  more  water  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  are  faced  with  the  renewal  of  the  Chicago 
matter.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  let  things 
stand  the  way  they  are,  that  would  be  my 
judgment. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  be 
faced  with  all  sorts  of  complications  with 
Chicago  in  that  matter.  Then,  if  we  put  in 
more  water,  the  argument  would  rise  that  we 
were  altering  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Further  argument  would  come  up  as  to  the 
diversion  of  other  waters  and  so  on.  It  might 
be  a  serious  matter. 

Also,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
North  Bav  (Mr.  Troy),  we  have  had  trouble 
before  with  flooding  on  Lake  Nipissing,  which 
is  another  problem  to  consider. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
appropriated  $30  million  for  capital  expendi- 
ture. Is  that  in  the  project  that  he  is  going 
to  finance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  am  I  not  right 
in  thinking  that  a  municipality,  where  we 
finance  for  them,  contributes  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  annually? 

First  of  all,  the  whole  project  has  to  be 
financed.  An  agreement  is  entered  into 
between  the  municipality  and  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission.  The  commis- 
sion finances  it,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  it  is  arranged  with  the  municipality 
that  payments  are  paid  back  over  a  period 
of,  say,  30  years.  Somebody  has  to  finance 
it  originally,  you  see. 
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Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  not 
be  the  proper  time  to  bring  this  up,  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question  in  regards  to  the 
general  vote  of  1301.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  East  spoke  on  this  a  little  earlier, 
but  there  was  no  reply  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  attentively 
this  afternoon,  but  I  never  heard  any  remarks 
made  as  to  whether  the  government  intends 
to  have  a  provincial-municipal  conference  to 
reallocate  their  responsibilities  in  revenues. 
I  ask  because  this  point  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  government  by  the 
Ontario  association  of  mayors  and  reeves,  and 
they  have  asked  for  it  time  and  time  again.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  that  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  have  heard  on  many  occasions  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  say  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  conference  in  Ottawa  this  July,  to  which 
both  the  provinces  and  the  municipalities 
are  going  to  be  invited. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  always  take  municipal 
representatives. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Which  mayors  and 
reeves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  he  should  not  laugh  about  a 
matter  so  important.  In  the  last  5  years  we 
have  always  taken  with  us  the  president  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  association  and  the 
secretary  of  the  mayors  and  reeves  associa- 
tion, and  I  think  we  did  take  the  northwestern 
Ontario  president  and  the  president  of  the 
rural  municipalities  as  well,  so  that  we  are 
very  well  advised.  They  sit  there  and  take 
part  with  us  on  the  deliberations.  We  are 
the  only  province  that  does  that,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  the  hon.  member  and 
other  hon.  members  ask  specifically  about  a 
provincial-municipal  conference?  Now,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  cannot  persuade  anybody 
that  a  Dominion-provincial  conference  is  a 
provincial-municipal  conference.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  an  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  when,  if  ever,  the 
province  plans  to  hold  a  provincial-municipal 
conference  to  discuss  the  problem  of  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  and  revenues  as  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
hold  such  conferences  almost  continually 
during  the  year.     We  have  had,  I  suppose, 


this  year,  half-a-dozen  conferences.  The 
subject-matter  contained  in  the  mayors'  and 
reeves'  brief  has  been  discussed  many  times 
with  them,  and  in  this  House.  Building  a 
high  board  fence,  as  it  were,  separating 
certain  responsibilities,  and  allocating  certain 
revenues,  is  completely  impracticable.  There 
is  not  any  reason  to  it,  there  is  not  any  sense 
to  it  and  it  could  not  be  done. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre— I  noticed  that  he  had  that  in  the 
reeve  platform  that  he  had  last  spring— such 
a  suggestion  as  that  is  completely  impracti- 
cable.    It  will  not  work. 

I  will  give  him  some  examples. 

For  instance,  it  is  simply  idle  for  us  to 
attempt  such  a  thing  as  a  winter  works  pro- 
gramme. He  might  argue  that  a  winter  works 
programme,  the  incidence  of  that,  might 
be  federal  and  provincial.  We  cannot  work 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  munici- 
palities. 

Let  me  take  a  more  specific  question.  Take 
the  problem  of  the  hospital  indigent  and  the 
medical  indigent.  Now  those  are  two  terms 
that  have  technical  meanings.  Now,  sir,  it 
is  completely  impossible  to  take  care  of  that 
on  the  provincial  level.  It  has  to  be  taken 
care  of  on  the  municipal  level. 

Our  method  of  doing  that,  and  our  experi- 
ence of  dealing  with  those  matters,  came 
about  by  a  very  far-reaching  policy  initiated 
here,  I  think,  in  the  year  1952,  with  the 
institution  of  what  we  then  called  the  un- 
conditional grant— now  called  the  per  capita 
grant. 

The  point  is  this.  We  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, in  looking  at  these  things  specifically, 
that  it  could  not  be  done  from  a  standpoint 
of  good  business,  good  economics  or  admin- 
istration. So  what  we  have  done  is  this,  we 
devised  a  system  of  unconditional  grants. 

Now,  the  unconditional  grants,  if  one  reads 
The  Unconditional  Grants  Act,  which  I  have 
not  here  before  me— if  I  thought  this  question 
would  be  asked  I  would  have  had  it  here— 
the  schedules  to  that  Act  specifically  set  out 
what  these  things  are  for. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  who  is 
not  here,  has  advanced  the  argument  con- 
cerning Metropolitan  Toronto.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  receives,  I  think,  $5.50  per  head  of 
population,  whereas  in  my  riding  the  town- 
ship  of  Mariposa  receives   $1.50,   I   believe. 

Now,  the  point  is  this,  that  the  social  serv- 
ice costs  for  the  township  of  Mariposa  work 
out  to  about  75  cents  per  head  of  population. 
We  give  them  $1.50,  the  $1.50  actually  en- 
ables them— if  they  administer  that  business 
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wisely— to  save  money,  and  ^that  is  the  object 
of  it.  We  do  that  intentionally  to  enable 
them  to  administer  it  themselves,  and  save 
money,  and  put  it  in  their  own  pockets. 
That  is,  in  the  municipal  pocket.  I  do  not 
want  any  misunderstanding  on  that  point.  I 
might   be   wrongly   taken   up. 

Now,  that  is  graded  throughout,  and  we 
attempted  to  do  this  as  scientifically  as  we 
could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  it  with 
a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Grant  Crawford,  before  he  became  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  On  that  basis 
we  up-graded  the  per  capita  grants. 

A  city  for  instance  of  10,000  and  15,000 
gets  a  certain  amount  per  head  and  so  on 
until  we  get  up  to  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
where  they  have  the  heaviest  incidence  of 
social  costs. 

A  year  ago  we  met  the  proposal  in  the 
mayors'  and  reeves'  brief  that  we  take  over 
the  cost  of  administration  of  justice.  Now, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  to  the  hon.  members  here, 
that  in  some  communities  they  make  money 
out  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
happens  that  the  city  of  Toronto  makes  quite 
a  substantial  amount.  We  devised  a  form  of 
unconditional  grant,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  to 
take  care  of  that. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Ontario  is  difficult 
to  govern.  In  Ontario  we  were  unable  to 
strike  an  amount  that  actually,  in  all  cases, 
met  the  cost.  But  we  did  strike  an  amount 
which  I  think  met  the  cost  in  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney)  is  not  in  his  seat  at 
the  moment,  he  is  away,  so  it  is  safe  for  me 
to  say  that  Prince  Edward-Lennox  was  one  of 
the  places  that  was  slightly  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  that 
are  very  much  under,  and  we  have  devised 
things  in  such  a  way  that,  if  they  ran  the 
administration  of  justice  economically,  then 
they  made  money  on  the  amount  we  paid  out. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  that 
is  true  in  hospital  insurance.  We  introduced 
last  year  a  provision  of  further  unconditional 
grants  on  a  per  capita  basis  which  I  think— 
because  I  have  had  no  complaints— must  be 
operating  in  a  surplus  with  most  munici- 
palities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  operated  very  much 
in  a  surplus,  and  I  would  point  out  that, 
in  one  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a  provision  for 
raising  the  per  diem  cost  on  the  part  of 
municipalities,  if  they  are  not  doing  so  this 
year.  That  is  done  for  this  reason,  that 
actually   some   municipalities  were   operating 


in  such  a  surplus  on  the  fund  that  we  gave 
them,  and  the  hospitals  were  actually  running 
short,  so  we  raised  the  amount  to  what  was 
a  decent  level. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine that  this  has  come  about  through  almost 
continuous  conferences  with  the  municipali- 
ties. It  is  all  set  out  and  spelled  out  in,  I 
think  it  is  The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act 
of  1952,  which  was  the  original  Act— it  has 
been  amended  several  times— until  we  have 
reached  this  position. 

This  afternoon,  I  believe  I  heard  one  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite— I  think  it  was  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)— saying 
that  social  service  costs  should  not  be  a 
charge  on  municipalities  any  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  they  are  not  a 
charge  any  more,  because  the  unconditional 
grants  take  care  of  them. 

I  would  be  very  glad  next  year  if  the 
municipal  committee  would  like  to  look  at 
this  thing  to  see  how  impractical  it  would 
be— how  extensive  it  would  be  for  the  tax- 
payers, how  we  would  lessen  administration 
—if  we  were  to  take  from  the  municipalities, 
for  instance,  the  administration  of  indigent 
relief,  hospital  relief.  It  is  far  better  for 
us  to  give  them  more  than  enough  money  to 
run  the  job,  and  let  them  run  it. 

We  have  discussed  it  with  mayors  and 
reeves  here  on  very  many  occasions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  conferences  are  held 
regularly.  I  very  often  attend  the  gatherings 
of  the  mayors  and  reeves,  and  others,  and  I  do 
on  such  occasions  discuss  some  of  these 
things.  These  things  are  discussed  when  we 
get  together  the  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipalities of  these  associations.  There  are  4 
very  excellent  associations  here,  and  we  are 
in  constant  consultation  with  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  conferences  we  had  last 
year  with  the  sum  total  of  those  people. 

There  is  a  practical  municipal-provincial 
conference  in  being  all  of  the  time.  Further- 
more, the  results  of  those  things  are  being 
shown  in  the  immense  assistance  given  to  the 
municipalities.  Indeed,  about  the  only  real 
outstanding  item  today,  in  which  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost— that,  overall  in  Ontario 
—is  remaining  with  the  municipalities  is  the 
matter  of  education. 

I  can  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  the  other  problems  are  settled. 
I  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford,  and 
all  I  can  say  is  that  he  has  been  reading  some 
speeches  of  years  ago  that  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  situation  today  at  all.  The  only 
real  outstanding  item,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  problem  of  education. 

The  problem  of  education  is,  of  course,  a 
very  complex  matter,  but  we  are  paying  now, 
in  some  municipalities,  as  high  as  92  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  education. 

In  the  great  majority  of  municipalities  we 
are  paying  50  per  cent,  and  better.  Where 
the  difference  comes  in,  is  in  the  municipalities 
with  high  assessments.  Since  1957,  we  have 
been  altering  very  considerably— without  injur- 
ing these  places  that  have  been  receiving 
high  grants,  we  have  been  maintaining  those 
—our  methods  to  increase  aid  to  the  larger 
municipalities  and  municipalities  with  high 
assessments,  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  growth 
of  Ontario  the  wealthy  municipality  has,  in 
very  many  cases,  become  the  poor  munici- 
pality, because  of  the  growth  of  the  province 
and  the  things  that  have  been  crowded  upon 
them. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
very  considerable  misunderstanding.  The 
hon.  members  heard  here  tonight  the  sharp 
differences  of  view  in  connection  with  the 
subsidization  of  a  certain  utility  here  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
hon.  members  see  the  sharp  differences  of 
opinion. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  seen  almost  as  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  expressed  over  the 
grading  of  per  capita  assistance,  the  uncon- 
ditional grant.  In  all  equity,  we  have  to 
grade  that  upwards  in  the  larger  places 
because  their  costs  are  so  much  greater.  In 
some  rural  municipalities  the  cost  of  social 
services— a  few  years  ago  at  least,  I  have  not 
seen  it  recently— were  as  low  as  31  cents  per 
capita.  Hon.  members  can  see  that  $1.50  per 
capita  is  certainly  a  very  adequate  payment 
for  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  place  like  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  $5.50  per  capita  grant, 
when  we  add  it  all  together,  may  not  be 
adequate.  I  point  those  things  out.  I  think 
we  have  to  take  these  things  in  balance.  I 
think  that  in  the  days  to  come,  particularly— 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  expression  "the  larger 
places"  because  that  sometimes  leads  to  mis- 
understandings—but in  the  places  with  high 
assessment,  which  have  previously  been 
counted  as  the  rich  brothers,  we  have  to  do 
more  to  assist  there  because  of  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  cost  of  education,  because  of 
the  number  of  children  who  are  coming  into 
those  places. 

I  just  mention  that,  and  the  remarks  which 
I  have  made  have  been  addressed  to  this: 
"When  are  you  going  to  hold  a  municipal- 


provincial  conference?"     I  say  it  is  in  being- 
it  is  being  held  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  address  a  remark  or  two  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister?  A  substantial  difficulty  that 
runs  through  this  whole  provincial-municipal 
problem  is  the  fact  that  the  base  of  fact  is 
unfair  and  inequitable.  The  base  is  a  real 
estate  base.  What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says,  insofar  as  some  municipalities  are  con- 
cerned, is  true,  certainly.  In  other  munici- 
palities—he just  admitted  in  Metro  the  cost 
for  the  administration  of  justice— is  that  the 
figure  he  was  just  using? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes.  The  administration 
of  justice  is  a  profit  matter  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  in  social  welfare  it  is  a 
deficit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right.  Now,  substantially,  that 
money  has  only  one  other  place  to  come  from 
and  that  is  by  a  tax  on  real  estate  which  has 
no  relationship  to  the  ability  of  the  person 
to  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
he  would  find  that  the  cost  of  social  services, 
plus  administration  of  justice— if  he  takes  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger— the  return  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  plus  our  uncondi- 
tional giants,  pretty  well  balances  things  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  cleaned  up  the 
big  part  of  the  ledger,  the  education  part, 
the  complaints  on  the  other  side  would  dis- 
appear. 

But  what  is  in  fact  happening? 

The  young  man  who  starts  out  in  life, 
and  gets  married,  makes  the  biggest  single 
investment  of  his  life.  He  buys  a  house, 
starts  to  raise  a  family,  and  is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  his  income-earning  ability  in  his 
lifetime  probably,  yet  he  has  the  greatest 
responsibility.  This  young  man  is  being 
charged  more  and  more  every  year  because 
of  the  piece   of  real   estate  he   owns. 

This  is  the  problem,  and  all  the  percentages 
in  the  world  are  not  going  to  take  this 
problem  away.    His  taxes  are  going  up. 

In  my  own  municipality  this  year,  educa- 
tion tax  has  gone  up  3.89  mills,  and  by  the 
time  there  is  another  little  bit  put  on  by 
Metro,  and  another  little  bit  put  on  by  the 
municipal  council,  his  taxes  will  be  up  4 
mills  or  4.5  mills  and  his  taxes  will  be  up 
$25,    $30,    $50. 
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This  is  the  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
shows  the  inequity  of  it,  and  this  is  the 
thing  that  the  province  should  be  getting  at. 
Part  of  the  disease  is  the  state  of  our  social 
services  and  administration  of  justice,  but 
the  big  symptom  certainly  is  education.  We 
are  getting  in  a  worse  position  in  education 
year  by  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  these  matters  have  not  been  over- 
looked. 

My  first  address  in  this  House,  now  a  great 
many  years  ago,  when  I  sat  opposite  over 
there,  was  on  the  subject  he  refers  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,   I  still  have  that  speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  he  not  read  it 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  read  it,  and  it  makes 
very  good  reading  from  this  standpoint,  that 
first  of  all,  in  those  days,  the  complaint  was 
not  about  education  at  all.  The  things  that 
were  complained  about  in  those  days,  in  1937, 
have    really    all    been    resolved. 

The  problem  of  education  has  assumed 
larger  and  larger  proportions,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  the  greatest  single  problem 
we  have   in  the  province   today. 

The  matter  of  education  has  assumed  these 
proportions  with  the  great  change  in  the 
population  structure  of  our  province.  We  have 
gone  from  having  about  25  per  cent,  of  our 
population  15  years  of  age  and  under,  to  33 
per  cent,  at  the  present  time,  with  an  addition 
to  our  school  population  of  about  20,000 
new  children  a  year. 

If  we  go  back  in  the  records,  we  will  find 
that,  in  1930,  the  school  population  was  about 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1940,  and  in  1920.  It 
remained  static,  and  most  people  got  into 
the  line   of  thinking   that   it  was   static. 

I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  change 
of  the  school  grants  in  1945.  Sometimes 
that  is  referred  to  as  paying  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  education.  Some  time  I  want  to 
take  a  little  time  out  and  show  to  the  hon. 
members  once  again— I  will  not  do  it  at  this 
time,  it  is  not  necessary— but  I  can  show 
them  that  that  promise  of  hon.  Mr.  Drew's 
was  fulfilled  completely  and  entirely. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  what  I  want 
to  talk  about  here,  but  I  can  show  the  hon. 
members  that  that  was  fulfilled  completely 
and  in  its  entirety. 

Interjections  by   hon.   members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  that,  because  I  discussed 
it  with  him  last  year.  He  knows  that  this 
is  so.  However,  I  will  not  go  into  it  at  the 
moment. 

The  situation  is  this:  I  had  to  do  with  that 
matter.  I  sat  with  others— very  principally 
with  the  late  Dr.  Greer— and  we  went  through 
the  school  grants  system,  and  we  arrived  at 
an  amount  that  paid  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  education.  All  it  took  to  do  it  was  $25 
million. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  will  well 
recollect  a  speech  he  made  in  the  election 
of  1953,  when  he  said  the  payment  of  $25 
million  was  a  complete  impossibility.  He 
said  that  down  around  Simcoe,  or  some  place 
like  that.  I  have  his  speech  some  place  or 
other.  Yes,  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  we  would  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  education- 
Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  It  must  have 
been  a  complete  impossibility  because  it  was 
not  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  got  his  speech,  the 
hon.  member  said  it  was  impossible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  $25  million  at  that  time  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  story  as  to  how  we  got  the  money 
together  and  paid  it— I  will  tell  that  some  day. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister   not  write  his   memoirs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  am  too  busy.  I  am 
too  busy  looking  after  the  hon.  members 
opposite. 

However,  may  I  say  to  die  hon.  members, 
I  thought  when  we  paid  the  $25  million  and 
we  brought  the  amount  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  education  at  that  time,  as 
was  done,  I  thought  that  that  settled  the 
matter  forever.     Frankly,  I  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  not  as  naive  as  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Remember  that,  in  1945, 
we  had  about  4  million  population.  The 
economists  said  that,  when  we  reached  1960, 
we  would  have  4.5  million.  Here  we  are  with 
6  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  $25  million 
did  not  settle  anything.  If  I  had  been  told 
in  1945  that,  instead  of  paying  around  about 
$33  million  altogether  in  education  grants, 
we  would  be  paying  $167  million,  I  would 
have  told  whoever  said  that  that  he  was  a  fit 
subject  for  the  madhouse.     That  is  a  fact. 

How  this  problem  will  be  taken  care  of 
in   the  future   is  one  of  the   great  questions 
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that  face  us  in  this  day,  and  I  say  it  is  our 
greatest  single  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  see  the  huge  sum  of  school  grants 
today,  the  tremendous  effects  on  provincial 
and  on  municipal  taxation,  the  question 
again  arises  as  to  its  solution  for  this  reason: 

Regarding  the  cost  of  education,  we  cannot 
take  that  responsibility  away  from  the  local 
municipalities  or  the  local  school  boards. 
That  is  impossible  for  this  reason,  if  for 
nothing  else,  you  have  the  separate  school 
system  in  this  picture,  and  their  rates  are 
entrenched,  and  very  properly  entrenched,  in 
The  British  North  America  Act,  going  back 
to  1867.  There  are  some  things  there  that 
cannot  possibly  be  changed  or  altered. 

Therefore  it  must  be  recognized  that  educa- 
tion itself  has,  and  always  will  have,  its 
roots  in  the  municipalities  and  the  school 
boards. 

There  is  this  about  taxation,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  is  fundamental.  Where 
there  is  an  expenditure  of  great  sums  of 
money,  we  cannot  take  away  the  duty  of 
levying  taxes  on  the  people  who  spend.  And, 
as  I  say  that,  added  together,  as  to  how  that 
is  to  be  handled,  is  one  of  the  $64,000 
questions. 

I  think  it  can  be  answered.  I  would  not 
want  to  give  the  answer  here  tonight,  but  I 
think  that  it  can  be  answered.  But  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  one. 

I  just  say,  in  conclusion,  do  not  think  that 
we  are  not  discussing  these  things  with  the 
municipalities  continuously.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  I  thought  we  could  learn  anything 
from  the  hon.  members  opposite  I  would 
invite  them  in,  too,  to  discuss  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  would  help  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  he  suggesting  that  the 
hon.  members  opposite  would  help  us  find 
a  solution?  I  am  afraid  not.  When  I  think 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
who  assesses  it  by  saying  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Opposition  to  impede  and  obstruct  and 
so  on,  I  have  my  doubts.  The  hon.  members 
across  are  very  nice  fellows  individually,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  debate  the  hon.  members  of  the  Liberal 
group  challenged  me  to  produce  evidence 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  had  ever 
disagreed  with  the  principle  of  subsidizing 
subways. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  that  was  not  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  it  was. 


Mr.  Singer:   Mr.   Chairman,  on  a  point  of 

personal  privilege- 
Mr.    Chairman:    He    is   talking    about   the 

member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  I  spoke.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  did  not  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  said  to  the  hon.  members 
—because  there  were  two  or  three  shouted 
over  there— that  I  could  find  a  statement  he 
made  to  that  effect.  They  saw  me  mulling 
through  these  books  and  they  even  yelled 
across:  "Have  you  found  it  yet?"  So  they 
must  have  known  what  I  was  looking  for,  and 
they  must  have  known  just  what  they  chal- 
lenged me  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege.  I  made  the  statement  and 
what  I  said  was  this— I  did  not  say  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  might  or  might  not 
have  said  several  years  ago.  I  said  that  the 
resolution  that  stood  on  the  order  paper  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale 
was  there  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  of 
the  caucus,  and  that  is  this  caucus- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  because 
I  did  not  mention  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  at  all.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
quote  this  statement  from  Hansard. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  year? 

Mr.   Chairman:   Is  it  lengthy? 

Mr.  Grossman:  No.  At  page  849  of  1957 
Hansard.  And  I  will  find  that  statement  to 
the  same  effect  in  this  year's  Hansard.  It  is 
not  annotated  yet,  as  hon.  members  know. 

As  a  result  of  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  pleading  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  to  help  him  in  his  request  to  get  sub- 
sidies for  the  subway,  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  was  saying,  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  the  hon.  member's  comments— meaning  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  he  would  care 
to  say  if  he  favours  the  government  assist- 
ing poor  little  old  Metropolitan  Toronto  to 
build  this  new  subway  so  that  we  could 
go  east  and  west,  and  help  out  all  the 
tourists  that  visit  from  Bruce?  I  would  like 
him  to  state  his  position  on  that. 

MR.  WHICHER:  May  I  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  that  this  is  one  case 
in  which  I  agree  fully  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province.     I  do  not  agree 
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that  Ontario  should  help  with  the  building 
of  a  subway,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  glad  that  I  agree  with  him. 

Vote  1305  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  will  say  that  tomorrow  we  will 
have  the  budget  debate.  I  should  like  to 
deal,  during  the  day,  with  the  crop  insurance 
resolution.  Tomorrow  night  will  be  devoted 
to  private  members'  bills  and  resolutions. 
Particularly,  sir,  I  want  to  deal  with  the 
resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer), 
in  relation  to  portable  pensions,  and  with  that, 
the  bill  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman),  in 
relation  to  discrimination  on  account  of  age. 

Now,  there  is  also  another  bill  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  other  hon.  members,  that  runs 
parallel  to  that.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
a  discussion  on  that,  and  I  intend  to  give 
the  House  a  good  deal  of  information  on  that 
question  for  their  consideration,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  viewpoint  that  we  are  taking  in 
relation  to  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  House 
that  tomorrow,  the  hon.  Premier  of  Quebec 
(Mr.  Barrette),  is  going  to  be  in  Toronto,  and 
he    has    consented    to    visit   the    Legislature. 


This,  sir,  is  the  first  occasion  in  history  that 
this  has  happened,  that  the  Premier  of  our 
sister  province  of  Quebec  has  visited  us  here. 

Now,  sir,  we  would  want  to  greet  him  as 
the  head,  the  political  head,  and  the  Premier 
of  that  great  province.  Therefore,  I  have 
asked  my  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  to  join  with  me,  some  time  about 
2.15  or  2.30  tomorrow,  in  escorting  Mr. 
Barrette  to  the  chamber  here. 

Now,  there  has  been— as  might  be  expected 
on  the  first  occasion  of  this  sort  in  the  history 
of  our  province— a  good  deal  of  interest  shown 
in  this.  We  have  rules  and  regulations 
against  the  use  of  cameras  and  whatnot  in 
this  chamber. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  had  this  matter  taken  up 
with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  as 
well. 

I  think,  sir,  the  procedure  would  be  this, 
that  when  we  arrive  here,  if  Mr.  Speaker  is 
engaged  in  the  budget  debate  at  that  time, 
would  he  be  good  enough  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate?  I  then  could  ask 
that  the  House  stand  adjourned,  sir,  during 
your  pleasure,  which  would  then  take  us  out 
of  the  realm  of  the  official,  and  the  CBC  and 
other  great  institutions— for  which  I  have  such 
high  regard— could  take  their  pictures. 

Now,  that  would  enable  the  press  to  do 
likewise,  sir,  and  it  would  enable  us,  I  think, 
to  greet  hon.  Mr.  Barrette,  and  afterwards,  if 
the  hon.  members  would  like  to  meet  him 
themselves,  they  could  be  introduced  to  him 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  that  that  would  be  some- 
where around  2.15  or  2.30  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.55  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools: 

In  the  east  gallery:  Unionville  public  school, 
Unionville;  Stoney  Creek  public  school, 
Stoney  Creek;  and  Forest  Hill  junior  high 
school,  Toronto. 

In  the  west  gallery:  Maplehurst  school, 
Burlington;  St.  Joseph's  college  school, 
Toronto;  and  Ryerson  public  school,  Toronto. 

Yesterday  a  copy  of  a  statistical  history  of 
all  the  electoral  districts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  since  1867,  was  placed  on  the  desks 
of  the  members.  Since  this  record  was  com- 
piled from  the  information  submitted  by  the 
local  returning  officers,  and  owing  to  the 
massive  detail  contained  therein,  a  few  errors 
are  expected.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  chief  election 
officer,  would  appreciate  receiving  corrections, 
in  writing  if  possible,  so  that  changes  can  be 
made  when  the  volume  is  reprinted. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  Last  evening, 
when  the  House  was  in  committee,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender) 
read  to  the  House  a  3-page  or  4-page  foolscap 
report  of  certain  information  relating  to  the 
township  of  North  York  during  the  time  that 
I  was  the  reeve. 

At  that  time,  I  answered  him,  and  my 
answer,  as  I  gave  it  last  night,  substantially 
stands.  I  said  to  him  that  had  there  been 
any  indication  of  wrong-doing  or  misappro- 
priation of  funds,  I  was  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
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would  have  brought  the  matter  forward, 
perhaps  on  the  eve  of  the  last  election,  which 
he  did  not  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
not  only  was  I  slandered— I  am  not  worried 
about  that  because  I  am  here  and  able  to 
answer  for  myself— but  that  there  was  a 
pretty  substantial  slander  addressed  to  several 
officials  of  the  municipality  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve. 

One  of  them  is  F.  H.  Brown,  the  treasurer 
of  that  municipality.  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
a  municipal  employee  of  the  township  of 
North  York  since  1923,  and  the  treasurer  since 
1931.  In  my  opinion— and  in  the  opinion,  I 
think,  of  most  people  who  know  him  or  have 
worked  with  him— he  is  an  outstanding  civil 
servant  in  this  province. 

The  other  gentleman,  who  I  think  was 
slandered,  certainly  by  innuendo,  was  Mr. 
W.  J.  McCoy.  Mr.  McCoy  has  been  the 
auditor  of  the  township  of  North  York  since 
the  year  1922.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
auditors  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  is 
certainly,  at  least,  the  most  outstanding 
municipal  auditor  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  has  had  the  job  of  auditing  the  books  of 
the  township  of  North  York  for  some  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

I  had  occasion  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  spend  a  considerable  period  of  time  with 
Mr.  McCoy  and  with  Mr.  Brown,  to  discuss 
these  charges  which  the  hon.  Minister  levied 
against  us  in  the  House  last  night.  The 
essence  of  these  complaints  substantially  is 
this,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Because  of  the  confusion  and  unintelligible 
approach  in  which  various  sections  of  the 
pertinent  municipal  statutes  are  written,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  two  people,  no 
matter  how  experienced  they  might  be,  to 
agree  on  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  statute. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  listed  his  various 
charges,  most  of  them  come  under  the  heading 
of  a  disagreement  as  to  interpretation,  and 
as  a  charge  to  bookkeeping  entries.  That  is 
all  that  was  involved,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
knew  full  well  that  is  all  that  was  involved. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  only  serious  charge 
that   was    contained    in   the   hon.    Minister's 
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allegations  was  the  suggestion— and  again  this 
goes  back  to  a  root  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  various  statutes- 
Mr*  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  who  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  charges  last  night,  and  they  were 
personal  charges,  because  he  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  I  was  something  less  than  an  expert. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
an  expert,  I  just  hope  that  I  have  been 
reasonably  knowledgeable  of  the  public  duties 
with  which  I  have  been  charged. 

I  think  it  is  important,  having  been  charged 
by  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  last  night,  and  without  any  warning 
and  without  having  the  material  before  me, 
that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  answer,  in  this 
House,  the  charges  that  were  made,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substantial  charges— if 
there  was  anything  substantial  in  them  at 
all— devolved  about  the  interpretation  of  some 
particular  regulations  or  sections  of  the 
various  statutes  dealing  with  the  handling  of 
trust  funds. 

There  is  room  for  argument  on  both  sides. 
The  departmental  auditors  take  one  side,  and 
the  auditors  and  the  officials  of  the  township 
of  North  York  take  the  other,  as  to  what 
happens  to  5  per  cent,  trust  money,  what 
happens  to  surpluses  in  the  waterworks 
account,  what  happens  to  money  being 
collected  from  subdividers,  and  being  held  in 
trust  pending  the  actual  expenditure  of  those 
monies. 

What  the  township  of  North  York  did,  and 
with  my  knowledge— and  I  accept  full  respon- 
sibility for  it— was  to  use  these  monies,  show- 
ing them  still  as  a  bookkeeping  entry,  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  normal  business, 
having  as  security  against  them  an  obligation 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
as  contained  in  their  bylaws,  to  supplant 
the  monies  whenever  requested,  but  at  rates 
of  interest,  use  these  monies  for  normal  town- 
ship purposes,  and  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
township  of  North  York  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

The  end  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  this:  In 
the  year  1958  the  taxpayers  of  North  York 
were  saved  $70,000  by  reason  of  these  pro- 
cedures, and  in  the  year  1959  they  were 
saved  $200,000  by  reason  of  these  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  a  charge  which  the 


hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  thinks  I 
should  be  ashamed  about,  well,  there  is  the 
charge  and  there  is  the  responsibility  and 
there  is  the  reasoning,  and  I  have  no  apologies 
to   offer   to   this   House. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  might  say  that  last  week  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  asked  me  a  question  con- 
cerning certain  library  grants  that  I  under- 
take to  answer  today. 

In  1956,  by  order-in-council,  Dr.  W. 
Stewart  Wallace,  a  former  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  to  make 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  library  service  of 
this  province.  His  report  was  submitted  to 
the  government  in  1958,  and  various  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  have  been 
carried  out  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
libraries  in  the  province,  particularly  in  the 
organization  and  encouragement  of  the  county 
or  district  library  co-operatives. 

In  line  with  these  recommendations,  the 
regulations  covering  grants  to  libraries  have 
been  altered. 

There  are  3  types  of  libraries  in  the 
province: 

Firstly,  there  is  the  public  library  estab- 
lished by  municipal  councils  and  supported 
by  local  taxes,  the  services  of  which  are  pro- 
vided free  to  residents  of  the  municipality. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  library  association 
which  is  usually  a  small  library  operating 
on  fees  charged  and  small  grants  but  not 
supported  by  taxes. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  county  or  district 
library  co-operative,  established  by  county 
councils  and  providing  service  to  small 
libraries  in  rural  municipalities  and  rural 
schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
grants  for  libraries  in  1945  amounted  to 
$58,608.  This  amount  increased  to  $1.5 
million  in  1959,  and  it  has  been  increased 
further  by  an  additional  $250,000  to  a  total 
of  $1.75  million  for   1960. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  make  the  motion  I  suggested 
yesterday  that  the  House  adjourn,  sir,  during 
your  pleasure,  in  order  that  we  may  accom- 
modate the  pressmen  without  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  assembly?  Sir,  I  make  that 
motion,  with  yourself,  of  course,  in  the  chair. 

Motion   agreed   to;    the   House   adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  very  great  pleasure  for  the  hon.  leader  of 
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the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  my- 
self to  greet  hon.  Mr.  Barrette,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Quebec,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure, 
I  know,  for  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
to  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting 
him. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  honour  that  I 
welcome  to  this  Legislature,  for  the  first 
time  since  that  date  was  engraved  at  the 
top  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  1867,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  our  sister  province  of  Quebec. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  sir,  to  welcome  hon. 
Antonio  Barrette  as  representing  the  people 
of  his  province  who  have  been  our  neighbours 
and  our  partners  from  the  very  beginning. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Barrette's  remarks 
to  the  Empire  Club  which  were  entitled, 
"Our  Partnership." 

Prior  to  1867,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
now  Ontario  and  Quebec,  were  one  for  the 
purposes  of  government.  In  those  uneasy  days 
of  The  Act  of  Union,  there  was  always  in  the 
Canada  which  comprised  those  two  provinces, 
a  dual  leadership  in  all  government.  The 
Quebec  leaders  were  very  often  in  Ontario 
in   their   governmental   capacity. 

Since  1867  this  has  changed  entirely,  and 
this  is  the  first  occasion  since  that  time  that  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Quebec  has  visited 
the  Legislature  or  Parliament  of  Ontario. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Barrette's  visit  affords 
us  all  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  close 
ties  which  have  traditionally  existed  between 
our  two  provinces,  Quebec  and  Ontario.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  following  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  The  Quebec  Act  of  1774— an  Act  which 
bad  very  great  continental  implications  and 
effects— gave  birth  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  the  province  of  Quebec  under  that  Act 
of  1774  was  endowed  with  the  great  land 
mass  which  now  includes  the  province  of 
Quebec,  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that 
great  area  lying  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

That  was  the  Quebec  of  those  days  and 
we  were  a  portion  of  it. 

I  might  say,  if  I  were  taken  away  from 
my  notes  here,  that  I  would  remark  upon 
the  continental  viewpoint  that  the  French 
settlers,  the  French  people  of  those  days  took, 
which  is  a  very  interesting  one  indeed. 

Today  in  Ontario  there  are  many  relics 
and  reminders  of  our  history,  and  the  fact 
that  we  were  part  of  the  now  province  of 
Quebec.  There  are  also  reminders  of  the 
days  before  The  Quebec  Act,  during  which 
we  were  a  part  of  what  was  then  New  France. 
In  our  province  here,  little  known  to  our 
people,    we    had    what    were    parishes    that 


went  back  for  50  years  before  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  French  settlement  of  those  days. 

In  Ontario  history  we  can  claim,  with  our 
sister  province,  the  early  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries. Champlain  founded  Quebec  in 
1608.  It  was  only  7  years  later,  sir,  in  1615, 
that  he  visited  Ontario,  and  I  would  say  that 
he  stayed  for  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  my  native  town  of  Orillia.  I  am 
very  proud  to  point  that  out  as  I  did  in  1943 
when  I  first  visited  officially  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Such  names  as  Brule,  whose  picture  I 
showed  you  in  the  cabinet  room  a  moment 
or  two  ago,  LaSalle,  LaVerendrye,  Lalemant, 
Brebeuf,  Frontenac  and  d'Iberville  are  asso- 
ciated, sir,  with  the  beginnings  of  our  prov- 
ince here. 

While  our  settlement  in  this  province  has 
not  the  antiquity  of  our  sister  province  of 
Quebec,  nevertheless,  sir,  I  think  here  in  this 
province— much  younger  than  your  own  in 
the  modern  sense— that  we  can  justly  claim 
some  of  the  lustre  which  comes  from  the 
great  names  associated  with  your  province. 

Modern  Ontario  commenced  with  the 
coming  of  those  whom  we  call  the  Loyalists, 
who  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  the 
northern  United  States,  and  who  came  to  this 
country  with  nothing  material  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  armed  with  the 
spiritual  determination  to  found  a  nation 
on  the  northern  portion  of  this  continent. 

Here,  sir,  they  formed  the  partnership  which 
we  today— April  7,  1960— commemorate,  a 
partnership  between  two  great  people,  French 
and  English,  who  united  together  in  the 
common  desire  to  here  create  such  a  nation. 

Now,  sir,  it  was  through  this  partnership 
that  Robert  Baldwin  and  Louis  LaFontaine— 
whose  portraits  I  also  showed  you  in  coming 
into  this  assembly— established  here  self- 
government,  sir,  and  responsible  government, 
to  which  you  referred  in  your  address  today. 
These  two  great  men,  unknown  to  themselves, 
developed  the  idea  which,  through  various 
changes,  has  resulted  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  today,  a  commonwealth 
which  is— and  which  is  capable  of— making 
such  a  mighty  contribution  to  world  peace. 

Sir,  it  was  on  this  foundation,  the  founda- 
tions of  such  men  as  Baldwin  and  LaFontaine, 
representing  the  partnership  that  I  have 
mentioned,  that  MacDonald,  Cartier,  Brown 
and  the  other  fathers  of  Confederation  built 
the  Canada  of  today. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  and  honour  to 
here   pay   tribute  to   that  partnership   which 
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has  not  only  been  the  foundation  of  our 
country  but  I  think,  sir,  is  a  great  example 
to  the  world. 

Now,  might  I  personally  refer  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  many  dealings  with  your  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  sir.  In  the  first  days, 
my  dealings  were  with  hon.  Mr.  Godbout, 
who  was  then  the  Premier  of  Quebec,  latterly 
with  Mr.  Duplessis,  followed  by  Mr.  Sauve 
and,  sir,  now  by  yourself. 

I  can  attest  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  which  the 
succeeding  governments  of  Quebec  and  the 
people  of  Quebec  have  always  viewed  our 
common  problems.  After  all,  sir,  we  have 
a  common  boundary  extending  north  and 
south  for  about  700  miles  from  the  pioneer 
areas  of  the  great  bay  to  the  lower  Ottawa— 
with  its  thickly  populated  areas— and  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence.  Here  in  Ontario  we 
are  fortunate  in  our  neighbours  in  Canada, 
both  east  and  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  hon.  Mr.  Barrette  to 
take  back  to  his  province  our  very  best  wishes 
and  our  respect  for  the  people  of  his  prov- 
ince and  their  very  noble  achievement.  They 
have  kept  alive  and  flourishing  a  rich  cul- 
ture, which  goes  back  to  the  first  days  of  the 
settlement  of  this  continent.  The  people  of 
Quebec  have  been  good  friends,  great 
partners,  and  sympathetic  and  understanding 
neighbours. 

I  was  very  interested  today,  at  the  Empire 
Club,  in  the  introduction  which  Mr.  Stark, 
the  president  of  the  club,  made  of  yourself, 
and  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
memorandum  from  which  he  spoke. 

Might  I  introduce  Mr.  Barrette,  not  with 
all  the  trappings  of  office,  not  with  the  things 
that  have  been  associated  officially  with  our 
provinces  and  our  people,  but  to  say  that 
here  we  have  a  man  who  is  essentially  a 
student,  one  who,  in  his  home,  has  a  very 
great  many  friends  in  the  form  of  a  great 
library  which  is  interesting  to  many  of  us 
here. 

And,  yet,  it  is  interesting  to  note  this,  that 
he  had  in  his  childhood  very  little  opportunity 
for  formal  education.  That,  I  think,  is  an 
interesting  fact. 

He  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  and  was 
hired  as  a  messenger  in  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  shops  at  Joliette  on  a  night  shift. 
For  this  he  was  paid  the  great  sum  of  5  cents 
an  hour  for  13  hours— on  a  night  shift  in 
those  shops  at  the  age  of  14.  I  think  perhaps 
from  a  personal  standpoint  it  gives  something 
of  the  stamp  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Stark  said,  and  I  take  this  from  his 
notes,   "Needless   to   say,   in   those   days  the 


Canadian    National   Railways   did   not   boast 
of  the  handsome  deficit  that  they  now  enjoy/' 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  25  years,  Mr.  Barrette 
was  a  mechanical  engineer  and  associated 
with  one  of  the  great  industries  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  during  that  time  he  was 
secretary  of  the  international  association  of 
machinists,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  pleasure,  after  a  more  formal 
introduction  of  him,  and  the  tributes  which 
we  pay  to  our  people,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him 
personally,  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  have  Antonio  Barrette  here  in  his 
own  personal  capacity  as  a  man. 

Before  hon.  Mr.  Barrette  makes  any 
acknowledgment  of  what  I  say,  sir,  I  know 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  group  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  would  like  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  to  you  and  to  the  House  the 
genuine  pleasure  that  I  have  in  joining  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  our  tribute  to  the 
hon.  Premier  of  Quebec  on  this  occasion. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  first  occasion  since  1867  that 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Quebec  has 
made  a  formal  visit  to  this  our  legislative 
assembly. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  outlined,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  common  cause  that  we  have  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  He  has  made  reference 
to  our  history.  He  has  referred  to  the 
champions  who  built  and  developed  our 
confederated  states. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  back  into  our  very  beginnings 
to  even  Hochelaga  and  Stadacona,  to  the 
beginnings  of  Quebec  City  and  Montreal.  He 
has  traced  that  history  to  the  year  1791,  when 
our  two  jurisdictions,  for  the  first  time,  were 
set  up  as  autonomous  governments. 

He  made  reference  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  history  demonstrates  that,  between 
1841  and  the  year  of  Confederation,  our  two 
provinces  operated  as  one  province,  the  prov- 
ince of  Canada.  At  that  time  there  was  but 
one  legislative  body,  and  that  a  common 
body  for  both  jurisdictions.  The  names 
referred  to  were  LaFontaine,  Macdonald, 
Baldwin.  These  men  assisted,  at  that  historic 
point,  in  the  development  of  our  country,  to 
combine  the  culture  of  two  great  nations  and 
incorporate  into  confederation  the  background, 
the  history  and  the  feelings  of  people  in 
these  historic  parts  of  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  with  your 
permission,  add  to  that  only  this  observation, 
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that  all  this  history  had  its  climax  really  in 
1867.  At  that  time,  our  great  cultures— our 
French  and  English  cultures— were  joined  in 
one  great  Dominion,  and  we  began  then  to 
attempt  the  fantastic  job  of  building  a  nation 
on  the  northern  part  of  this  hemisphere, 
against  all  economic  odds.  We  attempted 
at  that  time  to  build  a  nation  that  would 
develop  in  an  unnatural  fashion  economically, 
and  would  try  to  advance  trade  in  an  east- 
west,    rather    than    a    north-south,    direction. 

Macdonald  and  Laurier  put  the  flesh  and 
bone,  if  you  will,  to  this  concept.  Our 
challenge,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  is  still  that, 
to  try  to  build  a  nation  that  has  aspirations 
now  in  the  hearts  of  people— not  only  of 
English  and  French  origin— but  of  many  other 
origins  representative  of  nations  around  the 
world.  The  challenge  still  is  to  develop  an 
economy  against  the  odds  of  nature,  if  you 
will.  In  that  I  think  we  are  succeeding  mighty 
well. 

The  success  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past,  and  our  common  heritage,  assure  us 
that  if  we  do  as  our  forefathers  and  others 
have  done  in  the  past— acknowledge  the 
tradition  and  the  history  of  the  groups,  and 
the  cultural  developments  that  we  have 
succeeded  to— then  we  can  not  only  meet  this 
challenge  of  nature  and  economy  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said, 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  peoples  of 
different  origin  can  live  peacefully  together 
and  respect  the  rights  of  each  and  one  another. 
We  can  build  a  nation  that  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  opportunity  that  the  world 
wants,  the  demonstration  of  peace  and 
respect  for  the  individual  and  a  prosperous 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  members 
of  the  House  that  the  historic  province— and 
the  head  of  this  historic  province  who 
honours  us  today— represents  a  geographical 
unit  that  is  larger  than  our  own  in  terms 
of  square  miles,  larger  than  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  has  a  population  of  about  5 
million  people,  and  there  are  also  people 
living,  in  other  provinces,  of  French  origin 
in  the  number  of  approximately  1  million. 
Therefore  these  two  great  partners  in  Canada 
are  of  about  equal  status  in  terms  of  geogra- 
phical area,  in  terms  of  population,  and 
economic  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  on 
this  occasion  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
welcoming  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  our 
sister  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  this  tradition  has  begun.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  this  tradition  be  continued. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  very  little  left  that  I  could 
add,  either  to  the  content  or  certainly  to  the 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  that  has  been 
extended  to  our  distinguished  hon.  visitor  this 
afternoon. 

Perhaps  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  a  personal  welcome  to 
him,  because  I  speak  as  a  former  Quebequois. 
My  ancestors  came  out  to  this  country  in  the 
year  of  1841,  and  carved  for  themselves  a 
farm  out  of  the  forest  wilderness  which  is 
part  of  the  county  of  Chateauguay. 

I  grew  up— at  least,  in  my  most  formative 
years— in  that  area.  I  attended  school  in 
Ormstown,  and  later  teachers'  college,  at 
MacDonald  College,  and  taught  in  Sherbrooke 
and  Bedford  and  Shawville  and  various  places 
throughout  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  fact,  I  might  say  to  our  distinguished 
visitor  that  I  worked  for  a  year  in  a  profession 
which  I  count  as  the  profession  to  which  1 
shall  return  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
House  ever  succeed  in  ejecting  me  from 
politics— the  profession  of  journalism,  with  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  a  paper  which  I  am  sure 
our  hon.  visitor  recalls  always  with  consider- 
able favour. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to 
that  important  decision  in  life,  I  chose  as  a 
life  partner  a  daughter  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  who  speaks  the  language  of  that 
province.  So  I  am  very  glad  to  extend  what 
is  a  personal  welcome  to  the  hon.  Premier 
and  in  that  setting  perhaps  I  need  say  no 
more  than:  "Bienvenu,  Monsieur  Premier 
Ministre." 

HON.  ANTONIO  BARRETTE  (Premier  of 
Quebec ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  in  the 
past  pronounced  these  words,  "Mr.  Speaker."" 
During  the  past  3  months  almost  every  hour,, 
I  have  addressed  the  Speaker  of  a  Parliament, 
but  never— neither  recently  nor  previously— 
have  I  felt  the  importance  and  the  meaning  of 
these  words  as  I  do  here  presently.  I  have  a 
few  notes  but  I  really  think  that  after  the 
presentation  that  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  after  what  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  said— and  also,  after  having 
heard  what  this  hon.  ex-Quebecker  has  said 
about  me— I  am  putting  these  notes  aside.  I 
will  speak  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  very  simply  and  sincerely. 

I  have  just  heard  a  member  of  this  Parlia- 
ment saying  that  he  was  an  ex-Quebecker. 
Nobody  knows— or  nobody  has  mentioned— 
that  I  am  an  ex-Ontarian.  I  lived  in  Cochrane, 
northern  Ontario,  when  I  was  a  young  man  in 
the   pioneer   days,    about   5   years   before   I 
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became  a  member;  that  is  over  25  years  ago. 
I  have  since  been  a  member  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature  for  25  years  and  was  invited  here 
today,  very  graciously,  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  to  address  this  Parliament  in 
session. 

This  Parliament  resembles,  so  very  much, 
the  one  I  have  known  for  25  years.  Never 
before  since  Confederation  has  a  Premier  of 
Quebec  been  received  here  by  a  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ontario,  or  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  also  to  thank  you,  hon.  Mr.  Frost,  also  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon. 
members  for  your  very  warm  welcome,  and 
for  the  kind  words  you  have  just  said,  and 
for  the  sentiment  you  expressed  towards  the 
one  who  is  speaking  to  you  presently,  also 
toward  the  people  of  Quebec. 

Indeed,  we  are  partners,  we  have  always 
been  partners,  even  when  we  thought  we 
were  not.  To  go  back  in  history  from  the 
beginning  of  the  past  century,  we  were 
partners,  we  fought  together,  as  I  said  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  remained 
partners  and  we  will  remain  partners.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  memorable  and  historical 
evidence,  it  has  been  said  and  it  is  true. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  proud  to  come  here 
and  to  speak  on  this  occasion  to  offer  a 
partnership  and  friendship  forever,  as  I  have 
just  said.  This  applies  also  to  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  but  since  we  are  the  sister  prov- 
inces, and  since  I  have  known  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  for  several  years  he 
was  kind  enough  to  invite  me.  It  is  only 
right  that  I  come  here  first  to  this  Parliament 
but  I  may  go  as  well  to  the  Parliaments  of 
other  provinces  and  I  may  come  back  here, 
I   hope. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  hon.  gentlemen, 
you  have  expressed  very  sincerely  your 
welcome,  your  sentiments.  In  fact,  I  feel 
that  I  am  received  here  by  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  that  I  do  represent 
also  the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
I  am  sure  this  will  be  felt  by  all  the  citizens 
of  Quebec  as  if  every  one  of  them  were  here 
today,  and  I  will  tell  them  how  elegantly 
I  have  been  received  here. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Minister 
and  hon.  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  never  forget 
this  reception  that  you  are  giving  me  here 
this  afternoon.  I  would  like  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  you  in  French 
how  I  really  feel  at  this  time. 

After  speaking,  briefly  in  French,  hon.  Mr. 
Barrette  concluded:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
you." 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  assem- 
bly which  is  now  in  a  rather  informal  state, 
might  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
present  to  Mr.  Barrette  the  hon.  members  of 
the  assembly  who  might  pass  along  from  the 
right-hand  side,  from  my  good  friend  from 
Brantford,  in  front  of  Mr.  Barrette  this  way. 

Presentation  of  members. 

The  House  resumed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  this  statement 
I  was  making  in  regard  to  libraries.  The 
former  plan  did  not  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  grants.  For  instance,  the 
grants  payable  under  the  old  plan  was  a  per- 
centage of  the  tax  raised  for  library  purposes. 
This  percentage  varied  from  7  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  with  population  and  with  the 
per  capita  levy. 

Thus,  one  can  see  that  the  wealthier  muni- 
cipality, with  the  large  assessment,  might 
impose  a  low  mill  rate  for  library  purposes, 
and  raise  a  large  dollar  amount  leading  to  a 
larger  grant  than  that  received  by  a  smaller 
and  less  wealthy  municipality,  which  might 
tax  more  in  terms  of  mill  rates  but  raise  less 
in  dollars.  The  smaller  municipality  might 
receive  proportionately  less  grants,  even 
though  it  might  have  greater  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  new  system  of  paying  grants  is  based 
on  equalized  assessment,  with  the  rate  of 
grant  varying  from  7  per  cent,  up  to  60  per 
cent,  of  approved  costs.  And  the  assessment 
of  the  municipality  per  capita  varies  from 
$700  to  $2,000. 

The  approved  costs  are  computed  by  add- 
ing the  total  operating  cost  of  the  library 
up  to^l  per  capita  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  operating  costs  over  the  amount  of  $1 
per  capita. 

In  addition  to  a  percentage  grant  on  the 
cost  of  operating,  there  is  a  further  grant 
to  county  library  co-operatives  of  $4,000  per 
year.  This  is  raised  to  $6,000  per  year  if 
the  county  co-operatives  spend  at  least  10 
cents  per  capita  on  library  service. 

Finally,  under  the  new  plan,  library  asso- 
ciations will  receive  15  per  cent,  of  their 
approved  costs.  Their  approved  costs  con- 
sist of  the  first  $600  which  they  spend  and 
one-half  of  their  expenditures  between  $600 
and  $1,200. 
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There  are  a  total  of  505  library  boards 
in  the  province  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
estimated  that,  out  of  this  new  plan,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  public  libraries  will  receive 
larger  grants  than  heretofore.  All  the  county 
co-operative  libraries  will  receive  increased 
grants.  Those  library  boards  whose  grants, 
computed  under  the  new  regulations,  would 
be  less  in  the  coming  year  will,  in  most 
instances,  be  in  areas  having  a  higher  assess- 
ment per  capita  which  has  heretofore  been 
receiving  a  larger  grant  proportionately  than 
the  other  library  boards  in  the  province. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the 
expansion  of  library  service  throughout  the 
province  in  the  last  few  years,  and  with  the 
great  increase  that  has  been  made  in  grants, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  these  grants 
should  be  placed  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  To  leave  the  basis  of  grants  as  it  was 
formerly  will  only  serve  to  perpetuate  and 
extenuate  the  inequality. 

We  are  presently  assessing  the  effect  of 
the  new  basis  of  calculation.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  assure  that  no  board  will  receive 
less,  in  dollar  amount  of  grant,  in  1960  than 
in  1959,  except  for  certain  non-recurring 
items. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  supplementary  question? 

As  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister's  last 
sentence,  is  he  going  to  do  his  best  to  see 
that  no  board  receives  less  than  it  did  the 
year  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  my  last  sentence 
reads  as  follows:  We  are  presently  assessing 
the  effect  of  the  new  basis  of  calculation.  It 
will  be  our  endeavour  to  assure  that  no 
board  will  receive  less,  in  dollar  amount  of 
grant,  in  1960  than  in  1959,  except  for 
certain  non-recurring  items. 

In  fact,  we  are  not  completely  certain 
where  this  is  taking  us,  and  we  are  working 
it  out  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  not  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  debate  adjourned  yesterday,  I  was 
discussing  the  question  of  a  school  site  in 
Welland  county.     And  before  I  continue  on 


that  matter,  I  would  like  to  correct  one  mis- 
print that  appeared  in  the  early  edition  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  Thursday,  April  7.  In 
that  paper  it  was  stated  as  follows: 

Labour  Minister  Charles  Daley's  former 
campaign  manager  was  paid  $3,500  an  acre 
for  a  site  for  a  proposed  Ontario  teachers' 
college  when  the  government  could  have 
bought  a  better  site  in  Welland  for  $3,000 
an  acre. 

Now,  the  price  that  the  government  could 
have  paid  in  Welland  was  not  $3,000  an 
acre,  but  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$1,000  to  $1,100  per  acre.  The  other  news- 
papers reported  it  that  way,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain I  could  not  have  been  wrong.  It  may 
be  a  misprint  on  the  part  of  the  Telegram. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  land  in 
Grantham  township  and  the  land  in  Welland 
may  come  up  again,  as  I  have  another  press 
report  which  I  wish  to  read  shortly.  But 
essentially  it  is  this,  that  the  land  in  Grant- 
ham township,  owned  by  Mr.  Secord,  cost 
the  government  $3,500  an  acre.  The  land 
in  Welland— or  the  outskirts  of  Welland, 
technically  in  Thorold  township— would  cost 
approximately  between  $1,000  and  $1,100 
per  acre. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  various 
arguments  of  a  few  dollars  on  each  side, 
essentially  that  is  the  difference  in  price. 
And,  of  course,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech 
in  the  Legislature  yesterday,  there  was  not 
only  the  question  of  the  difference  in  price, 
but  the  land  which  was  far  more  inexpensive 
—that  is  the  land  in  the  Welland  area— was 
centrallv  located  and  much  more  useful  for 
the  cause  that  it  was  needed  for,  that  is  the 
teachers'  college. 

I  was  reading,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
adjournment,  a  number  of  letters  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  including  one  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Welland  and  a  Conservative, 
who  was— as  I  quoted  from  his  letter— shocked 
with  the  situation;  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Greater  Welland  chamber  of  commerce, 
Mr.  James  B.  Brown,  setting  out  in  quite  con- 
cise detail  the  situation  between  a  location 
in  Welland  and  one  in  the  township  of 
Grantham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
(Mr.  Morningstar)  also,  as  I  said,  made  efforts 
to  see  if  something  could  be  done  in  regard 
to  bringing  this  college  to  Welland,  and  he 
in  turn  wrote  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
have  here  a  photostat  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
February   22,    addressed   to   the   hon.    Leslie 
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Frost,  and  it  is  written  by  Ellis  P.  Morning- 
star,  and  it  says  as  follows: 

Enclosed  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  Mr.  D.  R.  Mason,  21  Cross 
Street,  Welland— 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  interject  there,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Mason,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  in  reference  to 
getting  out  the  information  as  to  the  value 
of  the  land. 

—regarding  the  price  of  land  which  is 
being  bought  for  the  site  where  a  teachers' 
college  is  supposed  to  be  constructed  in 
Lincoln  county,  as  against  the  price  of  land 
which  was  offered  for  this  college  in 
Thorold  township,  Welland  county. 

I  might  interject,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point 
out  that  Thorold  township  is  almost  an  area 
in  Welland,  you  might  say,  like  Parkdale  and 
Bracondale,  so  side  by  side  that  it  is  really 
part  of  the  same  area.     I  continue: 

In  view  of  the  contents  of  this  letter,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
advise  me  if  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  paying  $3,500  per  acre  for  this 
land,  as  I  am  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  concerning  this  transaction  from 
the  Greater  Welland  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce  and  a 
large  number  of  prominent  constituents. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  information 
as  to  the  reason  why  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed teachers'  college  was  changed  to 
Lincoln  county  rather  than  the  site  in 
Welland  county,  which  seemed  to  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  two 
representatives  from  The  Deparment  of 
Education. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 

Ellis  P.  Morningstar. 

P.S.  Copies  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

I  do  not,  naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  any 
replies  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Welland.  They  would  be 
interesting  replies.  Probably  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  usual  manner,  had  to  soft- 
soap  it  somehow  and  got  him  off  in  a  corner, 
but  we  certainly  have  no  photostatic  records 
of  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  in  reply 
to  that. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  James  P.  Brown,  the 
president  of  the  Greater  Welland  chamber 
of  commerce,  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  which  I  read  to  this  House, 


yesterday.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself 
did  not  reply,  but  one  of  his  assistants  replied. 
It  was  a  letter  of  February  25.  It  was  more 
or  less  a  letter  of:  "Glad  to  hear  from  you, 
write  again.  If  Mr.  Robarts  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  you,  write  me  again."  It  was  pretty 
well  a  noncommittal  letter,  saying  nothing. 

But,  eventually,  on  February  25,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  himself 
sent  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  setting  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  they  picked  the  site  in  Grantham  town- 
ship instead  of  in  Welland. 

Now,  I  will  go  into  those  reasons  very 
shortly  because,  as  a  result  of  the  letter,  a 
delegation  from  the  people  of  Welland  came 
here  and  talked  this  matter  over  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.   Connell). 

On  that  occasion,  I  am  told  by  two  men  of 
the  highest  repute— and  they  said  I  could 
repeat  this— after  they  had  argued  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education's  arguments  point  by 
point,  he  said:  "You  have  shot  my  arguments 
down  in  flames,  but  it  is  a  departmental 
decision." 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  go  into  the  reasons 
why  the  department  is  trying  to  say  that  this 
should  be  in  Grantham  township,  and  I  shall 
do  that  shortly.  In  order  to  save  the  House 
time,  I  will  combine  that  with  another 
matter. 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  still  tried 
to  make  an  effort  for  his  constituents.  But, 
as  I  told  this  House  yesterday— and  I  say 
again  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  and  repeat 
it— Tory  members  today  just  cannot  get  any- 
thing for  their  constituents.  There  is  little 
or  no  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  Welland, 
obviously  from  what  has  gone  on  in  this 
situation. 

The  hon.  member  wrote  to  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  on  March  1,  of  this 
year,  1960.  Addressed  to  Mr.  James  B. 
Brown,  it  said: 

Dear   Jim  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  you  by  the  Minister  of  Education— 
That  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  with  which 
I  shall  deal  with  shortly.    I  continue: 

—hon.  John  P.  Robarts,  dated  February  25, 
1960,  concerning  the  proposed  new  teachers' 
college  which  is  to  be  located  in  Lincoln 
county. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  con- 
tacted The  Department  of  Education,  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  hon.  Charles 
Daley,  and  the  Prime  Minister's  office,  and 
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advised  them  of  the  unfortunate  situation 
and  of  the  disappointment  to  your  organiza- 
tion, the  junior  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  real  estate  brokers,  headed  by  Mr. 
Donald  Mason,  for  the  location  of  the 
proposed  teachers'  college  in  Lincoln 
county  in  place  of  Thorold  township,  which 
would  have  been  in  the  centre  of  Niagara 
peninsula. 

In  other  words,  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  himself,  is  admitting— and  he  knows 
it  full  well— that  this  teachers'  college  should 
be  located  in  the  town,  at  least  in  the  city 
of  Welland. 

The  letter  goes  on: 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  a  reply  from 
hon.  Mr.  Daley,  but  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  Prime  Minister's 
office,  advised  that  it  was  The  Department 
of  Education  who  secured  the  site,  and  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  who  construct 
the  building,  and,  of  course,  pay  for  the 
land. 

I  also  brought  to  their  attention  the 
difference  in  price  for  the  land  in  Lincoln 
county  as  against  the  price  in  Welland 
county.  I  was  advised  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  that  he  had  nothing  on 
his  records  stating  that  the  price  of  land 
in  Welland  county  would  be  $1,100  per 
acre. 

I  wish  to  stop  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show 
that  disorganization  must  be  in  that  depart- 
ment, or  else  they  just  did  not  want  to  see 
that  the  price  was  that  much  cheaper.  I  say 
this  because,  on  June  25,  1959,  the  two 
officials  from  The  Department  of  Education 
went  to  Welland,  and— as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Brown's  letter— spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Welland.  That  was  the  occasion  when 
they  said:  "This  site  is  ideal,  we  do  not  need 
to  look  any  further,  and  we  are  going  back 
to  report."  And  yet  the  hon.  member  said 
in  his  letter  that  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion knew  nothing  of  the  price.  The  letter 
goes  on: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  has  advised  me  that  he 
will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  personally,  and  I  am  sure  that 
hon.  Ray  Connell,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  would  join  with  us  at  the  same 
time. 

For  any  further  information  concerning 
this  transaction,  I  personally  feel  that  a  dele- 
gation from  your  organization— and  also 
Mr.  Mason— should  at  least  meet  these  two 
hon.  Ministers  and  further  discuss  the 
unfortunate  situation. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  this, 
especially,  to  your  attention.  The  letter  says: 
Probably  this  meeting  with  the  hon.  Min- 
isters would  not  help  this  situation,  but  it 
should  help  for  some  other  things  that  we 
have  discussed  before,  which  we  would 
like  to  see  located  in  Welland  area. 

But,  here,  even  the  hon.  member  himself  has 
to  admit  that,  as  of  March  1,  things  had  gone 
so  far  that  a  delegation  would  not  do  much 
to  help  the  situation.  The  government  had 
made  up  its  mind,  no  matter  how  much  more 
it  was  going  to  pay  for  the  land,  no  matter 
how  impractical  the  land  might  seem,  they 
were  going  through  with  the  deal. 

I  still  say— and  I  repeat  again  as  I  did 
yesterday— that  it  was  nothing  but  to  assist 
a  good  Tory  ward  heeler  in  that  area.  And, 
finally,  the  letter  concludes: 

If  you  and  the  other  officers  of  your 
organization  decide— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Would  my  hon.  friend  indicate  who  the  ward 
heeler  is  that  he  is  talking  about?  Who  is 
the  ward  heeler? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  ward  heeler— it  is  one  of 
the  good  Tory  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
has  made  a  charge,  who  is  that  ward  heeler? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Cecil 
Secord.  I  never  hesitated  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cecil  Secord  is  a  ward  heeler. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Does  he  say  that  Mr. 
Secord  is  a  ward  heeler? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  made  no  hesitation  yester- 
day.    That  is  obvious,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  if  that  applies  to 
nobody- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Then  the  letter  goes  on: 

If  you  and  the  other  officers  of  your 
organization  decide  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Toronto,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  make 
the  appointment. 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  did  make 
the  appointment,  and  they  said  that  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  with  no  effect  except 
this: 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  intimated 
to  them,  at  that  time,  that  it  looked  as  if 
Grantham  township  would  be  getting  the 
teachers'  college,  but  the  matter  seemed  to 
be  left  open,  it  was  not  really  definite. 
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The  shock  came  for  the  people  in  Welland 
when  they  picked  up  the  St.  Catharines  paper, 
on  March  21  of  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Could  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  a  question?  Would  he  be  prepared 
outside  of  this  House  to  make  the  appellation 
he  made  in  this  House  about  a  highly  respect- 
able- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  I  am  making  my  speech. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  will  have  his 
opportunity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  just  asked  that 
question.  When  the  hon.  member  throws 
words  around  loosely  like  that— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  can  understand  the  hon. 
members  being  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  understand  these  people  being  disturbed. 
But   I   have   the   floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  asked  him  a 
question. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  can  understand  the  hon. 
members  over  here  being  disturbed  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  typical  of  the  government 
that  has  been  going  on  in  this  province  for  a 
good  many  years.  They  have  been  sitting  over 
there,  self-confident,  self-righteous,  and  having 
no  regard  for  the  people  of  the  province. 

They  will  not  be  here  very  long,  and  the 
minute  something  is  brought  up  about  this— 
which  is  factual,  which  is  something  from  the 
businessmen  of  a  good  area  in  this  province, 
people  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  who  have 
come  here  and  complained— all  the  hon.  mem- 
bers across  do  is  try  to  make  the  allegations 
they  do.  I  think  it  is  time  that  they  were 
disturbed,  because  I  know  this— the  people  in 
Welland  are  disturbed. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  the  Liberals  are  castigating  the 
CCF  for. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  I  have 
never  heard  anything  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  they  are  going  to  find 
out  before  very  long  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  mightily  disturbed.  The  time  has 
come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  getting  fed 
lip  with  listening  to  a  government  which  just 
takes  everything  for  granted,  which  drone 
through  their  estimates  and  are  quite  annoyed 
at  being  asked  too  many  questions.  The  hon. 
Ministers  are  going  to  be  asked  a  lot  of 
questions— 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
indicate  who  the  ward  heeler  is?  I  will  tell 
him  that  the  time  will  come  when  free- 
wheeling people  like  him— 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  nothing  free-wheeling 
about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  have  the  facts 
here,  and  they  come  from  people  of  good 
repute  in  an  area  where  they  have  an  interest 
in    their    own    community. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  over 
the  matter  of  why  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  said  he  should  choose  the  town- 
ship of  Grantham  for  the  teachers'  college. 
He  set  them  out  in  a  letter  of  February  5, 
1960. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter,  the  delegation 
came  and  arguments  were  put  to  him  as  to 
why  these  arguments  were  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again,  to 
this  House,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Welland;  they  had  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment detailed  briefs  as  to  the  population  in 
the  area,  as  to  the  student  population  in  the 
area,  and  as  to  the  potential  growth. 

They  pointed  out  that  not  only  would  more 
students  take  advantage  of  a  college  in 
Welland  now,  but  the  tendency  of  growth 
of  that  community  would  show  that  the  same 
thing  would  continue,  and  that  more  students 
would  attend  in  Welland.  Welland  would  be 
of  greater  service  to  the  whole  Niagara  area. 

Now,  this  matter  is  summed  up  briefly  in  a 
press  release  from  the  Welland  Evening 
Tribune  of  March  17,  1960.  It  first  of  all, 
concisely  sums  up  what  I  have  said  and  then 
answers  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education,  which  were  in  the  letter. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  read  the  letter 
directly  is  because  I  would  merely  be  repeat- 
ing the  same  arguments.  I  am  doing  this  to 
save  the  time  of  the  House. 

But  I  am  reading  this  article  in  its  entirety, 
and  it  is  not  too  long.  It  is  from  the 
Welland  Evening  Tribune  of  March  17. 

In  April  of  1959,  a  delegation  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  senior  and 
junior  Welland  chambers  of  commerce 
attended  on  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
presented  a  brief  showing  the  reasons  for 
the  location  of  the  proposed  teachers' 
college  in  the  Welland  area: 

I  would  like  to  stop  there,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  be  fair  on  this:  The  present  incumbent 
of  this  office,  I  do  not  believe,  was  the 
Minister  of  Education  at  that  time.  I  want 
to  point  this  out.   However,  his  officials  would 
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certainly  be  aware  of  it,   and  it   is  still  the 
same  government.    I  continue: 

This  included  a  report  prepared  by 
independent  investigators  retained  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Lincoln  and  Welland 
county  councils,  which  showed  that  Welland 
has  a  far  larger  student  body  attending 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  student 
teachers  attending  teachers'  college  in 
Hamilton,  and  that  these  statistics  will  hold 
true   for   the  future. 

Now,  I  will  stop  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
make  just  one  observation:  The  proposed  site 
which  The  Department  of  Education  intends 
to  proceed  with  in  the  township  of  Grantham 
is  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  But  here  we  have 
a  joint  committee  of  independent  investigators 
from  Lincoln  and  Welland.  In  other  words 
the  county  of  Lincoln  is  itself  admitting  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  college  to  be  in 
the  Welland  area.   Then  the  report  continues: 

The  brief  pointed  out  that  a  teachers' 
college  in  the  Welland  area  would  be  in 
the  geographic  centre  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula;  be  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
this  school,  as  well  as  being  closer  to  the 
main  body  of  students  attending  the 
college. 

In  June  of  1959,  two  representatives 
from  The  Department  of  Education,  in 
company  with  representatives  of  the  junior 
and  senior  Welland  chambers  of  commerce, 
toured  proposed  college  sites  in  the  Welland 
area,  and  pronounced  one  particular  site  in 
Thorold  township,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Welland,  as  nearly  ideal.  They 
gave  assurance  that  no  decision  on  location 
of  the  college  would  be  made  without 
further  investigation  and  consultation  with 
local  authorities. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  from  the 
department,  and  the  chamber  recently 
learned,  only  by  means  of  a  press  story,  of 
the  selection  of  a  site  in  the  township  of 
Grantham,  about  two  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario,  on  a  farm  owned  by  Cecile  Secord, 
a  friend  of  Labour  Minister  Charles  Daley. 

The  joint  chambers  of  commerce  imme- 
diately protested  to  the  department,  and 
the  department  replied  that  the  reasons  for 
selection  of  this  site,  so  far  from  the  centre 
of  Niagara  peninsula,  is  that  it  was  in  an 
area  which  could  provide  housing  accom- 
modation in  private  homes  for  student 
teachers,  that  it  is  convenient  to  the  large 
areas  of  population  in  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara    Falls    and    Welland,    and    has    a 

large   number   of  practice   teaching   class- 
- 


rooms available  in  the  St.  Catharines  area, 
and  is  convenient  for  commuting  students, 
and  the  area  is  large  enough  for  a  college 
campus. 

Those,  I  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
were  the  reasons  essentially  summed  up  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  letter  of  February  25. 
This  article  in  the  Welland  paper  continues: 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Ellis 
Morningstar,  MPP,  a  joint  delegation  of 
both  chambers  of  commerce  went  to 
Toronto  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  1960,  to 
meet  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  and  several  officials 
of  their  departments,  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  reason  outlined  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  delegation,  consisting  of  J.  B.  Brown, 
president  of  the  senior  chamber;  J.  P. 
Daudey,  E.  C.  Coulter  and  D.  R.  Tolney, 
directors;  D.  H.  Gowan,  representing  the 
junior  chamber;  D.  R.  Mason,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Welland  real  estate 
board;  and  Mr.  Morningstar,  took  a  very 
firm  stand. 

In  a  rather  warmly  contested  discussion, 
lasting  over  an  hour  and  a  half,  they 
pointed  out  to  the  government  officials  that 
the  township  of  Thorold  site  provided  at 
least  equal  housing  accommodation  as  com- 
pared with  the  Grantham  site;  that  the  area 
is  considerably  more  convenient  to  the 
largely  populated  areas  mentioned  by  the 
department;  that  adequate  numbers  of 
practice  classrooms  are  available  in  this 
area  and  are  located  closer  to  the  proposed 
Thorold  site  than  is  the  case  in  the  town- 
ship of  Grantham;  that,  since  more  students 
come  from  the  county  of  Welland,  the 
Thorold  site  is  much  more  convenient  for 
commuting  students;  and  that  area  avail- 
able is  larger  than  that  available  at  the 
Grantham  site  for  campus  purposes. 

The  officials  were  forced  to  agree  that 
all  reasons  advanced  by  them— 

If  I  may  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  goes  on  from  this  report,  and  it  says 
this: 

The  officials  were  forced  to  agree  that  all 
reasons  advanced  by  them  for  the  selection 
of  the  Grantham  site  were  at  least  equally 
valid  for  the  township  of  Thorold  site,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  the  number  of 
teaching  classrooms  available. 

They  further  admitted  that,  while  more 
classrooms  were  available  at  St.  Catharines, 
not  all  of  them  would  be  required,  and 
in  any  event,  they  were  required  for  only 
3  weeks  of  the  college  year  and,  during 
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the  balance  of  the  college  year,  students 
would  be  sent  to  practice  classrooms  a 
further  distance. 

Accordingly,  the  only  argument  advanced 
for  the  Grantham  location  was  that  more 
teaching  classrooms  were  available.  But 
it  was  pointed  out  that  even  if  this  were 
true,  this  advantage  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  greater  convenience  of  a  location  in 
the  township  of  Thorold  which  is  Welland, 
readily  accessible  to  the  majority  of  students 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  travel  much 
greater  distances  to  the  Grantham  site 
through  the  heavily  populated  St.  Catharines 
area. 

After  some  pressure,  the  delegation 
obtained  the  information  that  the  Grantham 
site  had  not  been  definitely  contracted  for, 
that  the  proposed  purchase  price  was 
approximately  $50,000  for  14  acres,  an 
average  of  almost  $3,600  per  acre,  whereas 
the  Thorold  site,  could  be  obtained  at  a 
price    of    approximately    $1,500    per    acre. 

May  I  interject  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say, 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  prices  vary  a 
few  hundred  dollars  each  way,  here  it  says 
$3,600  for  the  Secord  property,  it  is  probably 
closer  to  $3,500;  the  property  in  the  Welland 
area  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1,000  to 
$1,100.  This  is  the  information  I  have  from 
the   chamber   of  commerce. 

The  article  goes  on: 

The  delegation  pointed  out  that  they 
felt  political  consideration  had  completely 
outweighed  factors  of  economics  and 
student  convenience.  Mr.  Morningstar  sup- 
ported the  delegation  in  its  demand  that 
the  whole  matter  be  reopened  and  selection 
of  a  site  be  reconsidered.  The  two  cabinet 
Ministers  involved,  finally  agreed  to  reopen 
the  whole  question  and  give  it  further,  care- 
ful consideration  and  advise  the  delegation 
as  soon  as  possible  of  the  results. 

That  is  March  16,  and  then,  appearing  in 
the  St.  Catharines  paper  on  March  21,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Cecil  Secord  is  inter- 
viewed and  he  says  that,  "The  sale  is  being 
completed  and  preliminary  surveys  of  the  site 
are  being  made."  And  then  the  article  goes 
on  that,  "Education  Minister  John  P.  Robarts 
confirmed  Mr.  Secord's  remarks  in  St.  Cath- 
arines over  the  weekend." 

And  you  can  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
amazed  the  people  in  Welland  were  to  see 
that  this  thing  was  really  all  closed  out.  I 
think  that  it  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when, 
in  this  newspaper  report  from  Welland  it 
says— mind  you,  this  delegation  consisted  of 
people  of  both  political  parties— that  the  dele- 


gation pointed  out  that  they  felt  political 
considerations  had  completely  outweighed 
factors  of  economics  and  student  convenience. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be  the 
view  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  and 
the  people  of  this  province  as  Mr.  Donald 
Mason,  who  is  a  Conservative,  said  in  his 
letter  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 

I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  that  the 
property  had  been  purchased  from  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Daley. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  of  the  property. 
They  all  admit  here  that  Welland— even  the 
people  from  the  county  of  Lincoln  will  admit 
—that  the  Welland  situation  is  far  better  and, 
even  if  it  were  in  some  other  place,  why  did 
it  have  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Secord?  Much  is  being  made  of  whether  or 
not  he  was  the  campaign  manager  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

Anybody  who  comes  from  that  area  knows 
that  Mr.  Secord,  going  back  over  his  life, 
has  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Tory  party 
and  a  good  "Daley  worker,"  or  the  worker 
of  any  Tory  candidate  there.  And  whether 
he  calls  himself  a  campaign  manager,  or 
if  he  was  in  charge  of  the  committee  of  mem- 
bership, or  whatever  his  political  job  was 
within  the  Tory  organization,  he  was  still 
what  I  call  the  Tory  ward  heeler,  a  name 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  objects  to, 
but  it  is  extremely  factual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Welland  are 
disturbed,  and  I  think  the  people  of  all  the 
province  would  be  disturbed,  but  it  even 
comes  up  to  last  night. 

Last  night  in  Welland,  the  Welland  riding 
Progressive-Conservative  association  had  a 
meeting,  and  their  confidence,  I  rather  sus- 
pect, is  rather  shaken  in  this  government. 
Now,  to  be  fair  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland,  they  feel  sorry  for  him,  some  of 
them.  They  feel  that  he  is  encased  in  a 
hopeless  mass  of  Toryism,  that  these  con- 
tracts are  awarded,  these  buildings  are  set 
up,  without  the  assistance  or  advice  of  the 
man  who  might  know  his  own  area.  But 
these  things  are  decided,  it  would  seem  from 
this  evidence  that  I  have  read,  by  two  or 
three  people  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  Tory 
party. 

Anyway,  the  Progressive-Conservatives  met 
in  Welland  last  night,  and  they  had  a  motion. 
That  motion  was  moved  by  a  man  named 
William  Wellington,  a  good  Tory  of  that  area, 
in  fact  I  think  he  ran  for  this  House  a  few 
years  back  but  did  not  quite  make  it.  It 
was  seconded  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Allan  Pietz,  a  man  who  is  now  warden  of 
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the  county,  and  another  former  Tory  federal 
candidate.  These  two  men  got  up  at  this 
Tory  meeting  last  night,  and  they  moved  this 
motion  which  was  passed  without  a  murmur 
of  dissent: 

That  the  Welland  riding's  Progressive- 
Conservative  association  hereby  resolves  to 
write  the  hon.  Mr.  Robarts,  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  the  province  of  Ontario, 
protesting  the  location  of  the  teachers' 
college  in  Grantham  township  and  support- 
ing Ellis  P.  Morningstar  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  college  located  in  Welland  county. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  things  are  so 
bad  that  even  the  loyal  Tory  organization 
has  to  do  something,  and  if  they  are  having 
their  serious  doubts  about  this  government, 
think  of  the  doubts  that  the  people  of 
Ontario,  who  are  not  necessarily  pledged  to 
any  political  party,  are  having  regarding  the 
poor  government  we  are  getting  over  here. 

And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  this 
House,  that  the  documents  that  I  have  here, 
are  just  a  symbol  of  the  beginning  of  an 
end  of  a  party  that  has  been  in  power  too 
long.  It  is  too  complacent,  and  has  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  local  area,  for  the  small 
people  in  each  area.  This  government  is  run 
by  a  few  people  at  the  top,  who  decide  who 
are  getting  the  contracts.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  yesterday,  that  this  was  just  an  election 
payoff  and  it  has  paid  off  handsomely  for  the 
people  involved.  But  I  will  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers that  eventually  it  will  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  government  that  we  have 
across  here  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  matter,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  not  be  as  long 
as  my  hon.  friend.  I  have  no  clippings  from 
papers,  but  I  do  have  some  actual  experience 
in  connection  with  this  matter  and  it  seems 
rather  far-fetched  to  have  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  come  over  into  the  Niagara 
peninsula  to  make  representation  for  people 
over  there.  It  would  look  to  me  as  though 
it  is  an  extension  of  the— 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  the  taxpayers'  money 
from  all  over  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  —definite  desire  on  some- 
one's part  to  attack  me.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  comes  about. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  he 
vulnerable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No.  No,  I  want  to  tell 
him— 


Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  That  is  the  one  thing  he 
is  not.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
tried  all  session  to  make  him  vulnerable,  and 
he  has  not  succeeded  yet.    Not  one  bit. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  A  point 
of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  says  he  has  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  This  is  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  understood  that  we  were  under 
the  budget  debate,  and  one  hon.  member  has 
just  finished  under  the  budget  debate.  I 
would  like  to  ask  just  what  this  is.  Is  it  a 
regular  line-up?  Is  he  on  the  line-up?  The 
hon.  Minister  is  not  on  the  budget— now,  what 
is  the  procedure? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  also  rose 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  government  just 
cannot— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  to 
speak,  then  one  of  the  other  Conservative 
hon.  members  should  be  dropped  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  In  the  absence 
of  a  speakers'  list  here,  I  recognized  Mr. 
Daley,  since  he  rose,  as  being  the  next  speaker 
on  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  my  budget  debate  list.  In  agreement 
with  the  Whips,  the  next  speaker  I  have  here 
is  Mr.  Auld,  and  the  next  is  Mr.  Whitney,  and 
Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  list  that  has  been 
given  to  me  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  idea  of  the  hon.  members  is  that  a 
man  can  be— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  On  a  point 
of    order,    Mr.    Speaker,    this    list    has    been 
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agreed  to  by  the  3  Whips.  Now,  I  think  that 
it  is  most  unfair  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  should  butt  in  on  this  occasion.  If 
he  wants  to,  he  may  appeal  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege,  then  rise  on  that.  He  has 
no  right  to  just  rise  and  enter  the  debate 
without— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  just  get  into  this?  Some- 
body mentioned  about  the  Whips.    I— 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  right  here.  The  only 
reason  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  has  been 
customary  in  the  House  to  permit  the  hon. 
Ministers,  although  they  are  not  making  a 
budget  debate  speech,  to  simply  reply  to  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  members.  The 
hon.  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Listen  for  a  minute,  learn 
something,  we  have  been  listening  to  that 
fight  over  there  for  an  hour.     Just  shut  up. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  wants  to  say 
something,  and,  I  also  think  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  entitled  to  say  something. 
Following  that,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
budget  debate  in  the  way  we  line  it  up. 
Now,  is  that  satisfactory,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be,  but  it  was  a  good  try. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  about  very  little.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
fair  enough  to  recognize  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister from  Lincoln  was  spoken  of  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  was  taking  part 
in  the  debate.  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  let  him  speak  for  5  minutes.  I  think  the 
hon.  members  would  be  agreeable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  from  Lincoln  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Speaker:   I  recognize  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
thing  is  so  ridiculous.  In  the  first  instance, 
The  Department  of  Education  decided  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  teachers'  college 
at  some  future  date,  on  the  peninsula.    That 


got  to  be  known,  and  the  delegation  from 
Welland  was  formed,  and  a  like  delegation 
from  Lincoln.  I  was  called  out— I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it— to  a  large  meeting 
of  a  great  many  of  the  county  council  of 
Lincoln.  A  sizeable  brief  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  The  Department  of  Education, 
requesting  that  the  college  be  built  in 
Lincoln.  There  was,  likewise,  one  from 
Welland. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  site,  the 
department  finally  decided  that  Lincoln  was 
the  place  for  it.  I  might  point  out,  to  those 
hon.  members,  who  do  not  know  the  area 
where  it  is  proposed  to  build  this  college, 
that  this  area  has  grown  in  the  last  7  or  8 
years  by  about  30,000  people.  It  is  now  a 
very  substantially  populated  area,  and  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  depart- 
ment decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  place 
to  build  the  college. 

However,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
site  that  has  been  purchased  for  this  college. 
When  asked  if  I  had  a  preference  as  to 
where  it  might  be  built,  I  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Minister  the  experimental  farm  on 
Niagara  Street  which,  I  had  been  advised, 
was  going  to  be  transferred  from  that  area 
to  Vineland.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  know  the  experi- 
mental farm  on  Niagara  Street  and  the  one 
in  Vineland.  The  purpose  was  to  bring 
those  two  together  for  better  co-operation. 

I  had  been  told  that  that  was  going  to 
happen.  So  I  suggested  to  The  Department  of 
Education  that  they  look  at  that  site,  and 
that  they  might  get  a  real  good  buy  on  it 
from  the  federal  government  if  they  were 
moving  out. 

They  then  sent  people  over  to  look  at  the 
site,  and  I  believe— I  am  not  speaking  from 
direct  knowledge— that  they  inquired  from 
Ottawa,  and  my  information  is  that  Ottawa 
said  it  might  be  some  time  before  they 
moved. 

So  they  looked  around  the  area,  they  liked 
the  area,  they  looked  down  as  far  as  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake.  They  looked  down  there  at  this 
famous  farm  of  mine,  and  I  am  certainly 
thankful  they  did  not  pick  one  down  there. 

However,  they  looked  over  all  the  area, 
and  they  looked  all  over  Welland,  and  they, 
themselves,  selected  the  site,  and  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  price  of 
land,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  establish  a 
college  on  anything  like  that  basis.  If  they 
want  to  build  this  college  up  in  Moosonee,  I 
suppose  they  would  get  the  land  for  less. 
They  wanted  to  build  it  in  Lincoln. 
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With  regard  to  that  area,  whether  or  not 
they  paid  too  much  for  the  land,  they  did 
not  pay  Mr.  Secord— I  know  by  quite  a 
margin— what  he  asked  for  it.  But  they 
finally  made  a  deal,  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  said  about  $3,400  an  acre. 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  paid  Mr.  Secord  $3,500 
an   acre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Yes.  Well,  within  the 
last  two  years  in  that  area— and  this  was  not 
with  The  Department  of  Education  or  with 
any  public  body— property  has  sold  for  much 
more.  These  were  private  sales.  Mr.  George 
Powell  sold  11  acres  for  $5,000  to  $6,000 
an  acre- 
Mr.  Trotter:   That  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Oh,  sit  down. 
Mr.  George  Powell  sold  11  acres  for  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $6,000  an  acre.  Harry 
Storch  sold  3.5  acres  with  half  a  mile  of 
this  place  to  one  of  the  banks  for  $25,000. 
Mike  Palatichuck  sold  7  acres  for  $5,000  an 
acre;  the  St.  Alfred  school  bought  6  acres 
of  land,  completely  locked  in,  no  road,  for 
$3,000  an  acre.  It  was  a  centre  lot,  there 
was  no  entrance,  no  buildings  or  orchards, 
nothing  on  it. 

I  just  state  those  to  show  hon.  members 
that  whatever  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  paid— I  guess  they  actually  do  the 
buying,  and  there  were  two  men  that  actually 
did  it,  Doug  Haviland  and  Ernie  Jamieson— 
the  price  was  reasonable.  Now  I  do  not  know 
either  of  those  men.  I  would  not  know  them 
if  they  walked  in  here,  and  I  have  never 
spoken  to  them  in  my  life.  They  were  the 
men  who  went  over  there  and  selected  the 
site    and   bought    this    property. 

But  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  show  that 
the    property    values    over    there    are    such 
as  I  have  indicated.    I  just  want  to  reiterate 
again  that  this  is  a  picayune  piece  of  stuff- 
Mr.   Trotter:   Ask  the  people  of  Welland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  one  of  his 
own  hon.  members  had,  in  a  rather  joking 
manner,  talked  about  some  police  college 
each  would  like  in  his  own  riding.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  represent- 
ing his  riding,  would  like  to  have  that.  I, 
representing  Lincoln,  would  like  to  see  this 
college  go  there.  Who  would  not?  I  repeat 
emphatically  that  the  only  thing  I  had  to 
do  with  this  was  to  suggest  the  federal 
experimental  farm  property  to  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Education. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
In  rising  to  speak  on  the  budget  debate- 
Mr.    Trotter:    Would    the    hon.    Minister 
permit   a   question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  do  not  mind,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Did  he,  just  prior  to  the 
election  on  June  11,  1959,  in  a  political 
speech  in  Grantham  township,  promise  that 
he  was  going  to  build  a  teachers'  college  in 
Grantham  township? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  announced  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  he  promised  them  he  was 
going   to   build   one   there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  did  not  promise  them 
a  building  or  anything.  I  said,  if  we  could 
get  the  exact  words,  I  said:  "If  and  when  a 
teachers'  college  is  built  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, I  have  been  given  to  understand  it  will 
be  built  some  place  in  Lincoln."  That  is 
what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  on  the  budget  debate  and  not  on 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege.  I  have  not 
spoken  in  this  debate  before,  and  feel  that 
I  am  on  sound  ground  constitutionally,  if  t 
may  say  so. 

My  first  introduction  to  this  matter  came 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  written 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  of  this 
province  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  president  of 
the  Greater  Welland  chamber  of  commerce. 
That  letter  has  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter).  It  was 
dated  February  22,  1960. 

Mr.  Brown  made  certain  allegations  in  that 
letter  that  I  investigated  quite  thoroughly. 
On  February  25  I  replied  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
I  believe  my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  has, 
somehow  or  other,  obtained  a  photostatic 
copy  of  that  letter  so  he  knows  what  is  in  it. 

In  that  letter,  after  consultation  with  the 
executives  and  officials  of  the  department 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  sites,  I  went  into  the  reasons  why 
they  had  chosen  this  particular  site.  I  was 
satisfied  that  those  reasons  were  valid.  In 
replying  to  Mr.  Brown,  I  set  out  these  various 
matters.  But  I  did  say,  as  has  been  said 
before,  that,  if  he  wished  to  see  me,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  interview  him  and  to 
discuss  it  upon  any  occasion. 

As  a  result  of  the  letter,  and  as  a  result 
of    my    invitation    to    him,    a    meeting    was 
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arranged  on  March  16  in  my  office,  and 
that  meeting  has  been  referred  to  abeady. 
Various  matters  were  discussed  at  that  time. 

First  of  all,  we  pointed  out  to  the  delega- 
tion that  The  Department  of  Education  has 
actually  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  any 
land  that  we  purchase  for  any  purpose. 
When  we  assess  the  property  and  its  feasibility 
for  our  purposes,  and  make  a  decision,  we  then 
recommend  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
That  recommendation  goes  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  From  then  on,  they 
do  the  negotiation  and  they  arrange  the 
purchase  of  the  property. 

It  may  be  that  the  two  officials  from  the 
department  discussed  price  with  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce.  I  do  not 
know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  no  recommenda- 
tion regarding  price  was  made  to  me,  or  to 
my  hon.  predecessor   (Mr.   Dunlop). 

As  I  say,  that  is  not  the  function  of  our 
department.  We  decide  only  whether  the 
land  is  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
we,  as  The  Department  of  Education,  need 
the  land.  If  the  price  is  too  high,  I  might 
assume  that  we  would  be  told  to  obtain 
some  other  site.  We  choose  the  property 
purely  and  simply  on  the  basis  of  use. 

We  made  that  clear,  I  think,  to  the 
delegation.  They  promptly  proceeded  to  take 
my  letter  and  deal  with  it,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  from  the  depths  of  their 
knowledge  said  that  my  officials  were  wrong 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  site 
was  the  best  site  after  considering  those 
items  that  were  listed. 

In  regard  to  my  remark  about  being  shot 
down  in  flames,  I  said:  "You  can  sit  and 
attempt  to  shoot  my  argument  down  in  flames, 
they  are  not  my  arguments  basically,  they 
are  the  arguments  of  my  officials."  I  said 
that  it  boils  down  to   a  matter   of  opinion. 

I  think  the  man  who  wrote  the  story  from 
the  Welland  paper  was  a  member  of  the 
delegation.  I  think  so.  In  any  event,  the 
report  is  quite  fair.  It  gets  to  the  point  where 
they  claim  that  we  admitted  that  their 
attitude  had  merit.  Their  ideas  did  have  merit 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  So  we  went 
on  from  there. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that 
the  question  of  all  these  various  deep,  dark 
and  nefarious  political  dealings  was  brought 
up  in  the  meeting  in  my  office.  And 
they  disturbed  me  as  they  would  disturb 
anyone.  So  I  told  the  delegation  that  I 
would  check  into  the  matter  completely, 
and  would  review  it,  and  would  let  them 
know   what   decision   I   came  to. 


I  then  went  through  all  the  steps  by  which 
this  property  was  recommended  by  my  depart- 
ment—there is  one  other  point  I  want  to  stress 
about  that  meeting,  before  I  leave  it. 

The  report  that  the  hon.  member  read  in 
the  paper  says  that  we  said  at  that  meeting 
that  this  land  was  not  contracted  for.  That 
is  quite  erroneous.  We  had  Mr.  Parker  of  the 
property  department  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  there,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Connell)  was  there,  and  I  questioned 
them  very  carefully  as  to  exactly  the  state  of 
the   contract   of  purchase   for   this   site. 

I  was  told  that  the  documents  had  not 
been  registered,  and  this  is  what  the  delega- 
tion was  told,  that  the  documents  conveying 
the  title  to  the  property  had  not  been 
registered  in  the  registry  office. 

Being  a  lawyer,  I  very  carefully  asked  a 
question  of  Mr.  Parker.  There  was  one 
lawyer  in  the  delegation,  and  there  was  a 
real  estate  man  there.  I  asked:  "Is  there  a 
binding  contract  into  which  we  have  entered 
concerning  this  property?"  I  was  told  there 
was,  and  that  we  could  not  avoid  the  contract. 
That  is,  we  could  not  avoid  it  without  leaving 
ourselves  open  for  either  an  action  for  specific 
performance,  or  an  action  for  damages,  one 
or  the  other. 

So  that  straightens  up  a  few  of  the  points. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  may  in  his 
mind,  but  not  in  most  people's  minds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  was  very  careful 
not  to  interrupt  my  hon.  friend  at  any  time 
during  his  speaking  last  night  and  today,  and 
I  would  simply  ask  for  the  same  courtesy 
from  him. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Let  him  tell  that  to  the  rest 
of  his  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then,  in  conformity  with 
the  undertaking  that  I  had  given  to  the 
delegation,  I  reviewed  the  entire  matter  with 
the  people  from  my  department.  I  found  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  teachers'  college 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula  had  been  discussed 
for  some  considerable  time.  Some  time- 
approximately  a  year  ago— the  decision  was 
reached  that  a  college  would  have  to  be 
built  there  in  due  course,  and  that  perhaps 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  site. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  hon.  members 
that  we  acquire  sites  very  long— in  fact  many 
years— in  advance  of  need.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman) 
knows,  we  have  had  a  site  for  a  teachers' 
college    in    Windsor    for    some    considerable 
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time,   and  I  receive  letters   periodically   ask- 
ing me  when  we  are  going  to  build. 

We  acquire  these  sites  in  advance  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  to  protect  ourselves  by  acquiring  the 
land  we  want,  before  the  area  is  completely 
developed.  As  hon.  members  can  understand, 
to  acquire  a  site  of  13  to  14  acres,  when  we 
want  it,  in  an  area  where  there  are  schools 
and  where  there  is  residential  housing,  we 
simply  cannot  wait  until  the  housing  is  all 
there.  So  the  department  men  go  out  and 
attempt  to  acquire  the  kind  of  acreage  that 
we  require. 

Therefore,  we  pick  our  sites  and  we  do 
some  forecasting,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
we  build  our  school,  and  that  is  what  started 
the  investigation  into  sites  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula. 

Officials  from  the  department  went  down 
into  the  peninsula  to  look  at  sites.  By  this 
time,  news  had  spread  around  that  this  was 
being  considered,  and  certain  representations 
were  made  to  the  department  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Welland,  which  I  think  is  the 
group  that  is  presently  attempting  to  exert 
pressure.  We  were  also  approached  by  a 
committee  from  the  town  of  St.  Catharines 
and  the  township  of  Grantham  working  in 
co-operation. 

So,  even  before  anybody  from  here  had 
gone  into  the  Niagara  peninsula,  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  dispute,  because  we  have 
Welland  after  it  on  one  hand,  and  we  have 
St.  Catharines  and  Grantham  after  it  on  the 
other  hand. 

However,  in  order  to  be  completely  fair 
about  the  matter,  we  investigated  7  sites  in 
the  St.  Catharines  area,  2  sites  in  the  Welland 
area,  and  5  sites  in  the  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
area,  which  make  a  total  of  14  sites  that 
were  considered. 

As  a  result  of  those  investigations,  certain 
recommendations  were  made  within  the  de- 
partment, and  a  subsequent  investigation  was 
made.  I  believe  it  was  on  that  first  inspec- 
tion tour,  shall  we  say,  that  the  Greater 
Welland  area  chamber  of  commerce  made 
its  pitch,  or  play,  or  plea,  or  call  it  what  you 
will.  And  they  did  present  a  report,  which 
was  prepared  by  a  joint  committee. 

I  was  not  here  then,  so  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  it.  I  can  say  this,  that  it  was 
a  good  report.  It  was  prepared  and  handed 
to  us  gratuitously,  we  did  not  ask  for  it,  but 
we  read  it,  and  we  considered  it. 

However,  they  made  their  representations 
as  to  why  there  was  only  one  place  in  dear 
old    Ontario    where    this    teachers'    college 


should  go,  and  that  would  be  in  Welland. 
And,  of  course,  representations  were  made 
by  the  committee  from  St.  Catharines  and 
Grantham  at  the  same  time. 

Eventually,  the  final  recommendation  came 
forward  that  this  one  particular  site  was  the 
one  that  we  wanted. 

Now,  I  came  across  one  very  interesting 
point  in  going  through  the  file  and  discuss- 
ing this  problem  with  the  officials  of  the 
department. 

In  working  out  these  sites  originally,  there 
was  one  site  that  was  owned  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Turk,  and  it  fell  by  the  wayside  as 
unsuitable.  But  the  name  Turk  became 
attached  to  what  ended  up  as  the  Secord 
property.  This  is  a  coincidence,  undoubtedly, 
but  it  certainly  will  serve  to  prove  a  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make.  The  Secord 
property  was  known  in  The  Department  of 
Education  as  the  Turk  property  until  such 
time  as  our  recommendation  went  over  to 
The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

One  of  their  men  searched  the  title  in  the 
registry  office,  and  came  back  and  said:  "The 
property  that  you  want  is  not  in  the  name  of 
Turk,"  and  asked  which  property  we  wanted. 
We  then  sent  them  a  memo  which  is  on  file. 

Of  course,  this  took  place  long  before  it 
ever  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  have  to 
stand  here  in  my  place  and  give  an  explana- 
tion of  these  matters. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  the  situation.  That 
brings  me  to  the  point  where  I  have  made 
my  own  investigation  as  I  promised  the  dele- 
gation I  would  do.  They  were  in  my  office 
on  Wednesday,  and  as  chance  would  have  it, 
I  was  opening  a  school  in  St.  Catharines  on 
Friday  evening. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  investigated  these  matters 
very  carefully.  I  was  particularly  concerned 
about  their  allegations  of  political  pressure 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  such  influence  in  the  trans- 
action whatsoever.  I  think  that  I  have  made 
that  clear  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
this  afternoon.     So  I  dictated  a  letter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rob  arts:  Well,  some  people,  I  am 
quite  sure,  would  never  be  convinced,  because 
they  really  do  not  want  to  think  that  any- 
body on  this  side  of  the  House  is  honest. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  think  you  are 
honest,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thank  you,  Ross. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Friday,  I  dictated  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  was  in  answer 
to  correspondence  with  him  that  I  had 
entered  into  this  investigation.  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  setting  out  the  fact  that  I  had  gone 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  that  it 
was  my  opinion  that  the  decision  taken  by 
the  department  would  have  to  stand. 

I  pointed  out  to  him,  as  I  have  told  hon. 
members  this  afternoon,  that  it  may  be  3 
years  before  a  shovel  goes  into  the  ground, 
as  far  as  this  school  is  concerned. 

I  pointed  out  to  him,  of  course,  it  would 
only  be  prudent  for  us  to  reconsider  the 
matter  when  the  time  comes  to  build  the 
college.  I  made  no  promises  that  we  would 
change  our  minds,  because,  frankly,  at  this 
moment,  there  is  no  intention  on  my  part 
of  changing  my  mind.  I  think  we  made  a 
right  decision  on  the  facts  as  they  lie. 

If  I  am  Minister  of  Education  when  this 
school  is  built  some  years  hence,  I  will,  of 
course,  examine  the  situation  again,  and  see 
what  the  situation  is  then,  in  the  light  of 
what  might  happen  to  that  area  in  the  mean- 
time. But  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
the  right  decision. 

So  I  dictated  the  letter  of  Friday  afternoon, 
and  I  went  over  to  St.  Catharines  and  I 
opened  the  school. 

After  I  had  completed  my  little  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  the  press  appeared  and  asked: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  school 
site  problem,  the  teachers'  college  site?" 

I  said:  "I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce,  and  he  will 
not  receive  that  letter  until  Monday."  I  said 
also:  "It  would  be  most  unfair  to  him  if  I 
were  to  make  any  statement  to  you  on 
Friday  night  which  you  could  print  in  Satur- 
day's paper,  when  my  letter  to  him  would 
be  in  the  mail." 

So,  I  added:  "If  you  would  care  to  call  me 
at  my  office  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  on 
Monday  morning,  when  I  can  be  certain  that 
Mr.  Brown's  mail  has  been  delivered,  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

That  is  the  conversation  I  had  with  the 
reporter  who  covered  the  school  opening  in 
St.  Catharines  on  the  Friday  evening. 

On  Monday  morning,  I  was  called  by  the 
paper  from  St.  Catharines,  and  I  told  them 
exactly  what  I  had  told  Mr.  Brown  in  my 
letter  to  him. 

And  there,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
matter  rests,  at  the  moment— except  that  I 
have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  a  great 
many    organizations    in    the    Welland    area. 


Some  of  those  letters  are  form  letters— that 
is,  we  can  take  3  of  them,  and  find  that  they 
are  all  written  exactly  the  same  way,  with 
the  same  wording,  indicating  that  somebody 
obviously  is  organizing  to  exert  pressure. 

I  must  make  one  final  remark  about  this 
matter  before  I  sit  down.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  hon.  member  in  this  House,  of 
any  party,  who  will  not  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  The  Department  of  Education  must 
make  the  choice  as  to  where  it  is  going  to 
put  its  building,  and  not  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  this  province. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  riding  there  is 
continual  pressure  to  bring  a  new  building, 
bring  something  that  will  provide  jobs,  "Let 
us  have  the  jobs  that  will  be  created  when  it 
is  built."  That  pressure  comes  from  98  ridings 
throughout  this  province. 

It  is  absolutely  natural  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  it.  It  is  our  system,  it  works 
well.    Everybody  works  for  their  own  area. 

And  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Greater 
Welland  chamber  of  commerce.  They  are 
doing  that  for  which  they  are  set  up,  and  that 
is  to  promote  the  interest  of  Welland.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  consider  that  I  would 
discharge  my  duty  as  a  Minister  if  I  were  to 
yield  to  each  organization  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  pressure  they  are  able  to  exert. 

Now  that  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
that  transaction  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
that  his  department  had  checked  into  various 
sites,  and  I  do  know  that  he  had  been 
supplied  with  a  detailed  brief  as  to  the 
Welland  site.  Would  it  be  possible  to  table 
in  this  House  the  information  that  he  has 
obtained  about  the  other  sites?  I  ask  because, 
quite  frankly,  his  explanation  is  quite  feeble. 
And  I  know  that  I  can  produce  a  complete 
brief  of  his  government  that  the  department 
—well,  could  he  table  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  consider  whether 
I  will  table  any  information. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like,  as  this  is  my  first  opportunity,  to 
say  in  the  House  the  words  of  congratulation 
and  good  wishes  which  I  give  to  you  on  your 
election  as  Speaker.    I  would  simply  say  that 
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I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  have  a  peace- 
ful afternoon. 

I  wanted  to  speak  for  a  little  while,  as  a 
result  of  the  discussions  that  took  place,  in 
this  House,  about  patronage  a  few  weeks 
ago.  We  had  a  considerable  discussion;  in 
particular  my  hon.  friends  the  CCF  were 
very  critical  of  a  number  of  things  and  made 
statements.  I  thought,  in  fairness,  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  might  like  to  look 
at  the  record  of  this  party  with  me,  when  it 
has  the   opportunity   to  be   in  office. 

I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  critical  in  any 
way  of  any  other  government.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  interesting  to  take  a  look  and  see  what 
has    happened    elsewhere. 

Going  back  to  June  9,  1944,  we  had  an 
interesting  comment  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Coldwell. 
He  is  reported  in  the  Regina  Leader-Post  of 
that  date  as  saying,  and  I  quote: 

The   day  of  the  political  heeler— 

this  perhaps  might  interest  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter), 

The  day  of  the  political  heeler  in 
Saskatchewan  will  be  at  an  end  if  the 
CCF  is  elected.  I  would  sever  my  con- 
nection with  the  CCF  if  it  were  not  so. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  statement 
with  which  to   start. 

The  other  night  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  quoted  from  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post  of  July  24,  1948,  as  follows: 

The  provincial  CCF  convention  Friday 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  government 
to  carry  out  more  fully  its  avowed  policy 
of  employing  only  known  Socialists  in  key 
government   positions. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  said  that  that  had  all  been  changed, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  policy  at  all,  so 
I  came  across  another  press  quotation  which 
shows  the  change,  I  think.  This  was  passed 
at  a  CCF  nominating  convention  in  Nipawin, 
March  24,  1952  as  reported  in  the  Carrot 
River  Observer. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  paper 
was  that? 

Mr.  Auld:  The  Carrot  River  Observer. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  that 
10  miles  west  of  Whiskey  Gap? 

Mr.  Auld:  It  may  well  be.  The  interesting 
thing  is  not  the  location  of  the  paper  but 
the  quotation: 

That  the  CCF  government  be  careful  to 
employ  only  personnel  who  are  favourable 
to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  CCF. 


They   had   apparently   made   "some"   modifi- 
cation of  the  policy. 

However,  an  interesting  thing  is  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  before  taking  office,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Stinson  of  Weyburn 
as  chairman  of  a  government  purchasing 
board.  Mr.  Stinson  had  been  nominated  as  a 
CCF  candidate  in  Weyburn  but  resigned  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Douglas  who  took  his  place. 

Another  early  appointment  was  that  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  McLeod  to  the  position  of  economic 
advisor.  Mr.  McLeod  had  charge  of  the  CCF 
committee  rooms  in  the  city  of  Weyburn 
during  the  election.    No  doubt  this  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Auld:  He  is  now  a  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  school  of  commerce- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  and  was  head  of  the 
school    of    commerce    then    and   he    is    now. 
Obviously  he  is  a  very  qualified  person^ 

Mr.  Auld:  —who  had  been  so  active  in  the 
campaign   and    had    good    experience. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CCF,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  took  out  of  The  Public  Service 
Act  the  prohibition  against  partisan  political 
activity,  and  we  heard  from  some  of  our  hon. 
friends  about  the  great  advantages  of  this. 
I  would  ask  them  rhetorically  if  they  know  of, 
or  if  they  can  find,  anyone  who  has  ever 
taken  part  in  public  life  who  was  not  a  CCF 
candidate.  I  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
look  into  these  things,  perhaps  as  carefully 
as  they  have,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  obviously  got  his 
information   from   a   prejudiced    source. 

Mr.  Auld:  However,  I  might  say  that  in 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine's  letter,  which 
was  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  the  other  day, 
he  mentioned  this: 

And  I  state  again  that  MPP's  should  not 
be  involved  in  any  way  in  the  appointments 
to  the  public  service.  Such  appointments 
should  be  made  by  an  independent  com- 
mission without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion. 

Now,  on  January  8,  1946,  Premier  Douglas 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Edy  to  the  public  service  commission.  He 
was  appointed  the  sole  commissioner,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  Moose 
Jaw  CCF  association,  but  I  am  sure  had  no 
partisan  leanings  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 
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I  might  say  further— and  this  is  an  interest- 
ing point  for  us  to  consider— that  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1957,  the  Regina  Leader-Post  reported, 
and  I  quote: 

Mr.  William  P.  Turner,  age  52,  retired 
on  superannuation  Tuesday  after  35  years 
of  service.  He  has  held  the  position  of 
secretary  and  executive  assistant  to  the 
public  service  commission,  and  secretary 
of  the  public  service  superannuation  board. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  joined  the  provincial 
government  September  9,  1912,  has  retired 
on  years  of  service. 

He  had  retired  apparently  on  years  of 
service,  but  the  usual  retirement  age  is  65. 
Mr.  Turner  had  a  very  long  and  successful 
experience  with  the  public  service,  but 
apparently  decided  to  retire  at  that  time. 

Shortly  the  public  service  commission  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other  CCF  party 
workers.  One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Edward 
Cooper,  who  subsequently  resigned  from  the 
public  service  commission  to  run  and  to  be 
elected  as  a  CCF  provincial  member. 

In  addition,  the  CCF  government  created 
the  position  of  director  of  staff  training.  I 
do  not  know  what  exactly  the  duties  were, 
but  I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
first  person  to  occupy  this  position  was  Mr. 
C.  H.  Castledon,  one-time  CCF  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently  a 
defeated  CCF  candidate. 

Now,  when  he  resigned  to  run  again  in  the 
1949  election,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bentley,  also  one-time  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  defeated  CCF  candi- 
date. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  last 
week  in  the  discussion,  when  somebody  was 
asking  him  about  his  activities  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  certainly  indicated  to  me— 
and  I  think  to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House 
—that  he  had  not  been  moved  in  on  top  or 
ahead  of  anybody,  that  The  Department  of 
Labour  was  only  set  up  in  1944. 

I  was  really  surprised  at  this,  so  I  went 
down  to  the  library  to  look  it  up.  I  find  that, 
technically,  he  might  have  been  correct, 
because  in  1944  there  was  not  a  Department 
of  Labour,  but  there  was  a  bureau  of  labour. 
I  would  just  like  to  give  the  hon.  members  the 
history. 

The  bureau  of  labour  was  established  within 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Saskatch- 
ewan in  March  1911.  It  was  replaced  in 
February  1920  by  the  bureau  of  labour  and 
industries;  in  March  1928  by  The  Department 
of  Railways,  Labour  and  Industries;   and  in 


September  1934,  by  the  bureau  of  labour 
and  public  welfare,  which  is  what  it  was  in 
May  1944  when  The  Department  of  Labour 
was  set  up. 

And  I  submit  to  my  hon.  friends  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine  was  intentionally  or  otherwise  mis- 
leading us  in  his  statement  of  that  time. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  On  a  point  of 
personal  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Let  us  hear  the  story. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  moment.  There  has 
been  quite  a  serious  charge  levelled  against 
me,  and  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
hate  to  have  us  have  any  rights,  but  I  have 
the  right  to  speak  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

The  big  gun  from  Victoria  missed  with  all 
the  shots  he  fired  at  me,  so  now  the  pea- 
shooter from  Leeds  is  moving  into  the  breach. 
He  claims  that  I  deliberately,  or  otherwise, 
misled  the  House.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
could  not  take  the  trouble  to  check  his  facts. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  The  Department  of 
Labour  of  Saskatchewan  was  established  in 
1944.  I  did  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  con- 
ceal this  fact— I  did  not  mention  it  because 
I  certainly  was  not  expected  to  give  an  entire 
history  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan— but 
it  is  true  that,  prior  to  that  time,  there  was 
a  bureau  of  labour  and  public  welfare,  which 
carried  on  limited  minimum  wage  inspections 
in  limited  areas  of  the  province. 

As  I  recall  it,  they  covered  the  8  cities  of 
the  province  and  nowhere  else.  There  was  a 
very  small  amount  of  other  work. 

It  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
department  of  labour  with  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  department  of  labour,  with  all  the 
variety  of  activities  that  such  a  department  is 
expected  to  carry  out.  It  was  not  until  1944, 
as  I  stated,  that  steps  were  taken  to  get  on 
the  rails  a  department  with  all  the  wide 
range  of  activities  of  a  department  of  labour. 

I  might  say  that  it  took  some  years  before 
it  was  fully  operating  in  all  its  activities. 
But,  prior  to  that,  we  had  a  small  bureau 
doing  a  limited  amount  of  activity.  Now, 
that  is  all  a  question  of  facts. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  effort  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Leeds  has  obviously  put  into 
this,  I  genuinely  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
him  fall  flat  on  his  face.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  accustomed  to  that 
position. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  is  the  hon. 
member  scared  of? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  scared  of  anything, 
I  am  just  stating  the  facts. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Now,  where  is  his  point  of  privi- 
lege? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  just  said  I  was  telling  lies 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  a  little  more  of  the  story  that 
we  did  not  get  the  other  night,  and  perhaps 
later  on  in  the  afternoon  we  may  get  some 
more  facts. 

But  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  interesting  to 
consider  how  we  have  heard  the  words  of  our 
hon.  friends  over  there  about  their  great 
interest  in  the  civil  service,  and  how  they 
would  think  it  is  terrible  to  move  somebody 
in  on  top  of  somebody  else.  I  suppose  there 
have  to  be  exceptions,  but  I  was  interested. 

I  noticed  that  on  April  4,  1945,  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources,  Mr.  Phelps, 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  Mr.  Henry 
Lewis  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources.  He  had  no  previous  experience 
with  the  department,  but  he  had  been  a 
strong  CCF  worker  in  his  home  area. 

He  apparently  did  not  get  along  too  well 
with  the  Minister  though,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed in  July,  1946,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Hogg. 

Mr.  Hogg  joined  the  department  in  1944 
as  a  geologist  and  prior  to  that  he  had  been 
active  as  a  CCF  worker  in  Montreal,  and  no 
doubt  is  well  known  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine. 

Now,  on  December  28,  1946,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Nollet,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  N.  E.  Hertman  as  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  had  been  brought 
into  the  department  a  short  time  earlier,  and 
appointed  to  the  position  of  director  of  agri- 
cultural representatives  and,  of  course,  he  and 
his  family  had  all  been  very  active  CCF 
campaigners. 

In  December  1947,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Lloyd,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  McCallum  as  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education.  He  was  a  defeated  CCF  candi- 
date in  the  Swift  Current  constituency,  in  the 
general  election  of  1934. 

On  July  20,  1944- 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  teachers'  federation- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  he  hear  that?  The 
recommendation  of  the  teachers'  federation, 
which  had  a  secretary  who  was  the  late- 
Mr.  Auld:  On  July  20,  1944,  the  Attorney- 
General  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Warren  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  media- 
tion board.  He  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Legislature,  who  had  been  a  unity  candidate, 
and  then  saw  the  great  light  for  senior  civil 
service  jobs  and  joined  the  CCF  presumably— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  means  presumably,  he  does 
not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  anybody  else  get 
a  chance- 
Mr.  Auld:  On  May  28,  1947,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wheaton  was  appointed  administrator  for 
northern  Saskatchewan.  He  had  had  no 
previous  experience  with  the  department  but 
he  and,  particularly,  Mrs.  Wheaton,  had  been 
very  active  as  CCF  party  workers.  Mr. 
Wheaton  later  was  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment insurance  office. 

On  April  18,  1946,  Mr.  J.  A.  Young  was 
appointed '  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  From 
1938  to  1944,  he  was  a  CCF  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  two  members  of  the  CCF  government 
were  defeated  in  the  1948  election.  They 
were  Messrs.  Valleau  and  Phelps. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
my  hon.  friends  opposite  are  giving  even  in 
back-handed  way  some  indication  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  patronage,  and  I  will  go  on. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  a  few  more  of  these,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House.  But  I  would  like  to  give  some 
indication  of  some  of  these  things  because  I 
know  that  it  is  of  great  interest  to  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Socialist  group,  who 
apparently  do  not  know  about  these  things, 
and  I  thought  they  should  be  informed. 

Now,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Valleau,  the  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources,  were  defeated  in 
the  1948  election.  On  September  2,  1948,  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Valleau  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Saskatchewan 
workmen's  compensation  board,  and  that  Mr. 
Phelps  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Saskatchewan  power  commission. 

I  might  say,  just  in  connection  with  the 
Saskatchewan   power   commission,    I   believe 
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that  it  was  Mr.  Cass  Beggs  who  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully as  a  CCF  candidate  in  Eglinton,  and 
who  subsequently  became  general  manager,  I 
think— and  I  believe  a  very  good  one— the 
general  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  power 
commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  has  really  done  a 
first-rate  job. 

Mr.  Auld:   I  have  no  question  about  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  our  hon.  friends 
opposite  are  getting  around  to  Mr.  King's 
famous  statement  which  I  cannot  quote 
verbatim,  but  the  tenor  of  which  I  recall, 
and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no 
patronage  in  the  Dominion  government  except 
that  all  the  good  men  happened  to  be 
Liberals,  and  I  think  that  this  must  carry  on 
in  Saskatchewan. 

However,  I  might  say  that,  without  going 
into  all  the  details  of  these  other  bureaus 
and  so  on— there  are  a  great  many— I  would 
like  to  just  run  down  a  list  of  some  of  the 
defeated  candidates  who  were  subsequently 
employed  in  this  nonpartisan  civil  service. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  D.  J.  Bentley,  who  is 
employed  as  director  of  staff  training;  Mr. 
Castledon,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bentley  when 
Mr.  Bentley  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Health;  Mr.  Eric  MacKay,  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  government  body;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Burton— these  are  federal  candidates  —who 
was  made  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Saskatchewan  power  commission. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Makaroff,  defeated 
CCF  candidate  in  the  Humboldt  by-election, 
who  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  labour 
relations  board;  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Probe,  made 
civil  defence  officer.    There  are  more. 

Here  is  just  a  sample  from  the  defeated 
members  of  the  Legislature,  ex-members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  defeated  CCF  pro- 
vincial candidates.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Valleau, 
Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  C.  D.  Chaning,  appointed- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  question? 

Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  do  not  want  to  answer  it 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Auld:  I  mentioned  the  ex-member  of 
the  Legislature,  defeated  candidate  in  the  last 
election,  in  1948,  who  was  clerk  in  the 
chamber  during  the  session,  together  with 
Mrs.  Valleau,  who  was  employed  as  a  stenog- 


rapher for  the  session.  Then  there  is  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Trew,  who  is  an  ex-MLA  and 
defeated  CCF  candidate,  Maple  Creek  con- 
stituency, in  1948,  and  made  director  of  the 
wool  products  corporation  (a  Crown  agency). 

Now,  for  some  of  the  prominent  CCF 
party  workers:  Mr.  Charles  Broughton— 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  nonpaying  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  just  shows  how 
much  there  is  in  this— a  nonpaying  job. 

Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  friends 
seem  very  sensitive  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  said  nonpaying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  the  member 
for  Leeds  can  be  accorded  the  same  privilege 
as  other  members  in  this  House,  and  be 
allowed  to  go  ahead  with  his  speech.  Ques- 
tions can  be  asked,  as  in  other  cases,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  whole  membership 
of  the  House  will  get  along  much  better  if 
members  are  accorded  that  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  do  you  recall  the  interruptions  made 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was 
speaking  the  other  night? 

Mr.    Speaker:  I    think    the    member    will 

recall,    too,   that  I   have   made   every   effort 

possible  to  keep  order  for  every  member  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  you  may  recall 
what  happened  the  other  night.  You  could 
not  keep  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  any  of 
the  rest  of  them  quiet. 

Mr.  Auld:  One  of  the  comments  that 
floated  over  here  a  moment  ago  was  some- 
thing about  an  unpaid  position.  I  presume 
that  it  was  something  similar  to  the  Niagara 
parks  commission. 

The  prominent  CCF  party  workers  have 
been  found  to  be  so  capable  in  these  things. 
Mr.  Charles  Broughton,  political  organizer  in 
the  Weyburn  constituency  for  years,  was 
made  a  director  of  the  telephone  corporation. 
Mr.  Anthony  Broughton,  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Charles  Broughton,  is  warden  at  the  Prince 
Albert  jail— and,  I  might  say,  had  no  previous 
experience  whatsoever  in  this  line  of  work. 
Mrs.  Cooper,  whom  I  mentioned— 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  refer  again  to  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  former  Con- 
servative Premier  of  the  province? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  must  remind  the 
members,  once  again,  that  the  member  from 
Leeds  is  speaking  very  quietly.  I  am  strain- 
ing my  ears  to  listen  to  him,  in  case  a  point  of 
order  comes  up  and  I  will  know  what  is 
going  on.  I  have  great  difficulty  hearing  the 
member  on  account  of  the  interjections,  so 
I  would  ask  that  the  members  would  refrain 
from— 

Mr.  Auld:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  appreciate  your  words,  and  I  know 
that  our  hon.  friends  over  there  are  very 
anxious  to  hear,  and  perhaps  I  can  speak  a 
little  louder. 

But  I  was  really  amazed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  read  the  last  part  of  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  I  had  to 
reread  it  again,  even  though  that  debate  is 
completed. 

I  would,  just  before  so  doing,  read  to  our 
hon.  friends  a  quotation  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan   Commonwealth,    which    I    understand 
is   a  well-known  periodical  in  the  midwest. 
This  is  on  December  1,  1943.     Mr.  Douglas, 
now  the  Prime  Minister,  and  then  the  leader 
of  the  CCF  party  only,  said,  and  I  quote: 
Not  only  are  many  of  the  civil  servants 
underpaid  and  overworked,  but  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  regular  promotions  and 
increases  in  pay.     Instead,  many  of  these 
civil  servants,  after  years  of  loyal  service, 
find  that  some  defeated  candidate  or  party 
faithful   is   placed   over   them   at   a   much 
higher  salary. 

This  usually  means  that  the  underpaid 
civil  servant  does  the  work,  while  the 
political  appointee  draws  the  salary.  The 
result  is  that  many  civil  servants  feel  that 
they  are  in  a  blind-alley  job.  They  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  without  political 
pull,  and  there  is  no  further  opportunity 
for  them. 

Now,  I  will  say  this  in  fairness,  that  the 
policy  appears  to  be  carried  out.  They  have 
gotten  over  this  problem,  about  going  as  far 
as  they  can  without  political  pull  because,  as 
I  quoted  earlier,  only  known  Socialists  are 
supposed  to  be  appointed.  Consequently,  as 
they  get  up  the  ladder,  I  presume  they  do  not 
run  into  this  problem,  unless  there  happens 
to  have  been  a  large  number  of  Socialists 
defeated  in  some  provincial  or  federal  elec- 
tion. 

But,  in  rereading  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite,  I 
was  really  surprised.  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  moved  in  incredible 
ignorance   or  in  high-powered  hypocrisy. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  looked  into,  for  example— to 
take  only  one,  but  the  most  prominent 
example— the  history  of  the  former  Conserva- 
tive Premier  of  the  province,  the  only  one  in 
history  who  was  appointed  to  a  public  service 
job.  I  am  asking  if  he  had  looked  into  that, 
and  would  like  to  regale  us  with  the  story. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  know,  but 
you  fellows  are  wearing  the  haloes. 

Mr.  Bryden:    He  tells  just  half  the  story. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  the  budget  debate. 
We  have  had  a  most  pleasant  afternoon. 

We  first  of  all  had  a  visit  from  the  hon. 
Premier  of  Quebec  (Mr.  Barrette);  we  have 
had  the  history  of  the  CCF  party  in  Saskatch- 
ewan; and  we  may  have  a  great  deal  more 
before  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  earlier  today  made  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  also  to  our  population.  We  all  realize 
that  there  are  some  407,262  square  miles  in 
Ontario.  The  distance  measured  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1,050  miles,  while  the 
distance  from  east  to  west  is  some  1,000 
miles.  In  comparison  to  European  countries, 
we  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  France;  we 
are  as  big  as  France  and  Spain  combined;  or 
as  big  as  France  and  Germany  combined. 

We  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  manufac- 
turing. We  have  a  wealth  of  forest  and 
agricultural  resources.  Ontario  is  a  leading 
producer  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel  and 
iron.  For  our  size,  we  have  a  wealth  of 
resources  comparable  to  any  area  in  the  world. 

We  recently  heard  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's (Mr.  Frost's)  plans  for  the  opening  of  a 
port  at  Moosonee.  One  of  the  greatest  ideas 
to  come  out  of  this  present  session  is  the  fact 
that  eventually  we  are  to  have  an  ocean  port 
on  James  Bay.  Little  is  known  today  of  the 
potential  resources  of  this  area.  We  may  find 
oil  there,  perhaps  even  diamonds. 

When  this  country  is  opened  up,  it  will 
definitely  develop  into  the  tourist  mecca  of 
Ontario.  Their  wonderful  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes  are  full  of  fish.  The  game  of  that  area 
will  draw  manv  American  hunters  when  it 
is  opened  up  a  bit  more. 

We  were  recently  advised  by  the  Ontario 
Hydro  that  they  plan  to  spend  some  $182 
million  in  the  far  north  in  the  next  6  years. 
They  are  going  to  bring  into  production  some 
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528,000   kilowatts   of   electric   energy  in   the 
area  just  south  of  James  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad,  while  I  am  making 
my  address  today,  that  you  are  in  the  chair 
because,  like  the  other  hon.  members,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
you  on  your  elevation  to  this  very  important 
post.  You  derive  your  authority  from  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  on  which  our  parlia- 
mentary system  is  based. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating your  Deputy,  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow),  who  is  doing 
such  a  fine  job  for  the  House  and  for  the 
constituents  he  represents. 

I  would  now  like  to  welcome  back  the 
hon.  members  of  the  last  Parliament.  Those 
hon.  members  who  were  here  in  1959  may 
recall  that  I  wished  them  success  in  the 
election  held  last  June.  Looking  around  I 
see  that  many  of  them  have  returned. 

We  have  had  some  new  hon.  members  join 
us  this  session  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  from  them.  I  welcome 
them  here,  and  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  the 
work  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  they  will 
go  far  in  their  respective  parties. 

Last  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  students  from  a  school  in  my  riding, 
who  visited  the  Legislature  while  it  was  in 
session.  She  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  hon.  members  had  been  read- 
ing comics  all  afternoon.  When  I  first  came 
here,  I  thought  that  all  the  hon.  members  were 
a  little  bit  rude  to  other  hon.  members  when 
they  read  their  newspapers,  or  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them,  but  I  found  myself 
gradually  slipping  into  the  habit,  too.  This 
young  lady  mentioned  the  hon.  member  by 
name,  when  she  drew  this  to  my  attention. 
So  this  just  goes  to  prove  that  our  students 
are  very  observant. 

Two  ladies  in  the  gallery  last  year  were 
comparing  notes  going  down  in  the  elevator, 
and  they  expressed  some  surprise  that  there 
were  so  many  speeches  read  in  the  House. 
They  could  not  understand  why  our  poli- 
ticians, who  have  had  so  much  experience 
on  the  platform,  read  their  speeches. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  material  in  the 
House  is  read.  That  is  quite  true,  one  of 
the  reasons  being  that  every  hon.  member 
wants  to  get  something  on  the  record,  and 
it  is  only  by  reading  it  that  one  can  make 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  get  there.  Perhaps 
the  speeches  would  be  a  little  bit  more 
interesting  for  those  in  the  gallery,  if  they 
were  not  read,  and  if  they  were  given  in  an 
impromptu  and  extemporaneous  manner. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  I  think,  did 
a  very  excellent  job.  They  are,  of  course,  the 
hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Davis),  a  new 
member,  and  the  veteran  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman). 

We  heard  early  on  in  the  proceedings 
that  we  were  going  to  add  10  new  parks  to 
our  provincial  parks  system,  which  has 
developed,  I  think,  in  just  the  few  short  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  into  one  of  the 
greatest  park  systems  in  the  whole  North 
American  continent.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle),  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
work  that  they  are  doing  in  this  regard. 

The  public's  response  shows  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  field  is  very  definitely 
warranted. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  adding  to  our  parks,  although 
we  now  have  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech  in  1956  to  the  House  was  that  we 
should  have  more  parks.  We  should  try  to 
develop  facilities  around  some  of  our  lakes, 
where  people  from  the  urban  areas  could 
go  and  have  an  inexpensive  holiday.  It 
would  be  a  very  excellent  idea  if  we  could 
pick  out  some  sizeable  lake,  within  150  and 
175  miles  from  Toronto,  that  would  be 
accessible  as  well  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
province,  and  develop  it  in  such  a  way  that 
people  could  go  there,  and  rent  their  equip- 
ment,  and  have   an  inexpensive  holidayf 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  our  wonderful 
oudoors  in  the  north  country.  I  think  that 
if  we  did  this,  a  great  many  more  people 
would  be  able  to  get  away  in  the  summer- 
time and  have  a  happy  and  healthy  holiday 
in  the  great  outdoors. 

Last  year  some  8.5  million  people  visited 
our  parks,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  our 
parks  increase,  many  more  people  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  them. 

One  of  the  important  matters  in  my  riding 
is  the  changing  of  the  older  areas  and  in  their 
redevelopment.  In  my  own  riding,  and  in 
the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  Lawrence),  there  is  an  area  known  as 
Moss  Park  which  has  been  very  much  in 
the  news  for  the  past  year,  because  there 
are  great  plans  for  its  redevelopment,  we 
believe,  in  the  very  near  future. 
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We  do  not  know  as  yet  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  a  provincial-federal  low-rental 
housing  scheme,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  limited  dividend  scheme.  But  we  do  know 
that,  insofar  as  the  clearing  of  the  land  is 
concerned,  the  provincial  government  is  con- 
tributing 25  per  cent.,  the  federal  government 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  municipality  25  per 
cent. 

We  definitely  need  more  low-rental  hous- 
ing in  our  urban  areas.  I  believe  that,  in 
time,  we  can  make  a  lot  of  these  projects 
self-liquidating  by  the  co-operation  of  various 
levels  of  government  and  private  enterprise. 
This  should  be  our  aim.  If  we  approach  the 
problem  in  this  way,  eventually  we  will 
succeed.  We  will  be  able  to  add  a  lot  more 
low-rental  housing  units  where  they  are 
needed. 

In  the  Toronto  area  alone  there  are 
already  8,000  applicants  who  would  like  to 
have  this  type  of  accommodation,  but  it  is 
not  available. 

I  noticed  that  in  our  spirited  debates  this 
year,  our  Speaker  has  not  had  to  rule  very 
many  of  the  hon.  members  out  of  order 
for  using  unparliamentary  language.  I  recently 
was  reading  a  book  from  the  legislative 
library  which  devoted  a  chapter  to  unparlia- 
mentary language,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
of  some  of  the  newer  hon.  members,  here  are 
a  few  of  the  things  which  have  been  found 
to  be  unparliamentary  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons: 

Insulting  dogs,  behaving  like  a  jackass, 
cad,  caddishness,  churlishness,  vicious,  vulgar, 
swine,  corrupt,  dishonest,  criminal,  not  damn 
one  of  you  opposite,  stoolpigeon,  cheat,  lie 
and  another  word  which  is  definitely  taboo 
because  it  might  reflect  to  the  detriment  of 
the  members'  ancestors. 

One  of  the  most  active  committees  this 
year,  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve, 
was  the  health  committee.  We  heard  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission. They  outlined  to  us  what  they  are 
doing  for  our  hospital  system,  what  they  have 
done  since  they  were  organized,  and  what 
they  are  planning  for  the  future. 

They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  effici- 
ency with  which  they  enrolled  5.5  million 
of  our  people,  and  in  the  way  they  are 
approaching  the  various  problems  which  are 
confronting  them. 

We  know  that  we  are  going  to  need  chronic 
patient  convalescent  type  of  hospitals,  and 
I  asked  several  questions  about  this.  They 
assured  us  that  they  are  making  every  effort 
to  secure  more  of  this  type  of  accommodation 
in  the  future. 


We  also  know  that  in  our  new  homes  for 
the  elderly,  50  per  cent,  of  the  accommoda- 
tion is  going  to  be  set  aside  for  those  needing 
some  sort  of  nursing  or  hospital  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
were  on  the  members'  tour  in  1957  or  not. 
A  number  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
up  to  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
must  say  I  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  reception 
that  the  members  received  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  we  were  met  by  the  local  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Harry  Lyons.  The  people  were 
all  very  hospitable  and  friendly  there.  Judg- 
ing from  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the 
children  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a  very 
good  place  to  live. 

Another  thing  which  I  noticed  while  we 
were  on  that  trip,  was  the  excellent  water 
which  they  have  in  Fort  William.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  been  anywhere  in  North 
America,  or  in  Europe,  where  the  water  is  as 
pure  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  Fort  William.  I 
wondered  if  they  advertised  that  fact  to  any 
extent.  There  must  be  a  lot  of  industries 
which  could  easily  be  attracted  by  the  fact 
that  their  water  is  noticeably  better  than  in 
other  cities. 

This  has  been  a  most  interesting  session  for 
all  of  us.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  We  have  had  many  night 
sessions,  and  the  hon.  members'  nerves  have 
been  jangled  and  frayed  at  times,  but  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
both  during  the  day  and  in  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

We  have  all  been  on  a  lot  of  committees, 
and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  attend  all 
the  meetings.  One  hon.  member  I  was  talking 
to  yesterday  told  me  that  he  was  on  17  or 
18  committees.  Well,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  all  committee  meetings. 

But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  our  constituents 
realize  the  extent  of  our  day  here.  It  starts 
at  9  or  9.30  in  the  morning,  and  many,  many 
nights  we  have  not  adjourned  till  11.30  or 
12  o'clock.  I  think  that,  when  we  complete 
our  work,  the  hon.  members  will  be  ready 
and  happy  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  families. 

We  have  been  very  interested  in  watching 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his 
strategy  this  year.  He  seems  to  have  been 
looking  through  his  Liberal  telescope  into 
the  political  desert,  looking  for  that  oasis 
of  victory,  but  all  he  has  been  able  to  see 
so  far  is  a  mirage.  Then  we  have  heard  from 
our  hon.  member  opposite  here  that  "Tory 
times  are  hard  times.  Tory  times  are  hard 
times." 
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Well,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "Tory 
times  are  hard  times— hard  times  to  beat." 

Then  we  heard  from  the  hon.  members 
in  the  Opposition,  the  fearsome  foursome  in 
the  back  benches  there.  Every  time  they  get 
up  to  tangle  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
he  finds  the  hole  in  their  armour  when  he 
takes  out  his  slingshot.  And  we  notice  that 
they  blanch  visibly  and  when  he  finishes  with 
them  they  slip  down  lower,  lower,  and  lower 
into  their  seats,  and  all  that  we  can  see  over 
here  are  their  heads  just  showing  a  little 
above  their  desks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Price:  Then  we  have  that  happy 
little  band,  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  (Mr.  Gould)  called  them  the 
political  Bohemians  the  other  day.  That  was 
a  very  good  term,  it  was  almost  matching 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  (Mr.  MacDonald), 
because  he  can  pick  out  terms  which  are  very 
fitting,  very  colourful,  and  always  not 
deserved. 

But  that  little  group  has  been  making  a 
lot  of  noise  this  year,  as  usual.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  the  hon.  leader  has  been  almost 
out-Brydened  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine (Mr.  Bryden). 

But  they  seem  to  be  able  to  make  a  great 
deal  out  of  little,  and  I  hope  that  as  we 
draw  closer  to  the  end  of  the  session  that 
they  will  not  continue  to  say  more  and  more 
about  less   and   less. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  will  leave 
that  to  him. 

Mr.  Price:  In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  feel  it  is  a  great  privilege 
and  honour  to  have  the  opportunity  of  serving 
the  people  of  Ontario,  when  so  much  impor- 
tant legislation  is  passed  for  the  good  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  elevation  to  the 
Speaker's  chair.  Mine,  of  course,  sir,  is  a 
personal  congratulation,  because  of  my  asso- 
ciations with  you  over  these  last  few  years, 
particularly   on   select  committees. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  occupy  that 
chair  in  the  same  way  as  did  your  predecessor, 
the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer). 

And,  too,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  appointment  to  the  liquor  controal  board. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  do  a  very  good 
job  there,  too. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  occa- 
sion go  by  without  paying  my  personal  tribute 
to  the  hon.  Minister  from  Eglinton,  the 
ex-Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop).  I 
have,  over  the  years,  appreciated  his  co-op- 
eration, and  his  friendly,  and  sometimes 
fatherly  advice.  I  can  really  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  always  found  him  to  be  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  I  do  hope  that  his  health 
will  continue  to  improve,  and  that  he  will 
be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  speak  on  the  hospital  plan  now  in 
operation  in  Ontario.  After  one  year  of  opera- 
tion, I  believe  the  plan  is  working  reasonably 
well.  While  there  are  some  drawbacks,  I 
think,  with  the  passing  of  time,  these  can  be 
corrected. 

On  January  4  of  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  committed  to  the  Oshawa  hospital  for 
surgery.  I  was  there  for  8  days— from  January 
4  to  January  12. 

I  may  say  that  my  stay  there,  except  for 
the  odd  discomfort,  was  a  very  pleasant 
experience.  We  have  a  very  fine  hospital 
in  the  city  of  Oshawa,  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  since  1950. 
I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  staff  of  the  hospital  for  the  very  good 
attention  and  service  I  received  while  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  hospitals  in 
Ontario,  there  is  a  very  acute  bed  shortage 
there.  Mine  was  elective  surgery,  and  I 
went  around  to  my  doctor  in  the  middle  of 
October  and  I  could  not  get  a  bed  in  the 
hospital   until   January  4,   two   months   later. 

At  the  board  of  directors'  meeting  on 
January  19  it  was  announced  at  that  time 
that  elective  surgery  was  booked  up  to  April 
24. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  bed  shortage  in  our  hos- 
pitals is  most  acute.  I  wonder  how  on  earth 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  can 
justify  or  support  his  statement  of  1955,  when 
he  said,  at  that  time,  the  government  of 
Ontario  had  no  intention  of  introducing  a 
plan,  accepting  premiums  from  persons  for 
a  service  they  could  not  provide,  when  this 
government  is   doing   exactly  that  today. 

I  want  to  say  it  is  getting  beyond  the 
financial  ability  of  most  municipalities  to 
meet  the  tremendous  costs  of  hospital  bed 
construction.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of 
our  great  social  needs  today.  While  capital 
construction  costs  in  other  departments  of 
the  government  are  indeed  tremendous,  I 
believe  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  our  expen- 
ditures must  be  made,  and  a  greater  contribu- 
tion made,  towards  hospital  bed  construction. 
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One  fact  emerges  and  that  is  this— we  must 
make  a  greater  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  so  that  we  can  give  service 
to  the  premium  holders  in  this,  the  first  step 
in  a  comprehensive  health  programme  for 
the  people  of  Ontario.  Over  the  years,  we 
in  the  CCF  have  been  vigorous  advocates  for 
such  a  comprehensive  health  plan,  to  give 
optical,  dental,  hospital,  and  medical  coverage 
for  all  our  people. 

In  fact,  CCF'ers  have  been  pioneers  in 
this  field,  for  in  1944  the  CCF  government  in 
Saskatchewan  introduced  the  first  hospital 
programme  of  this  kind  in  the  whole  of 
Canada.  This  year  they  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  extension  into 
the  medical  field  to  give  the  people  in  that 
province  medical  coverage  as  well  as 
hospitalization. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing,  that 
the  hospital  plan  in  Saskatchewan  was  intro- 
duced 13  years  before  it  was  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and,  in  all  fairness,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  stated 
in  this  Legislature  that  the  plan  that  would 
be  introduced  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  be  patterned  on  the  one  operating  in 
Saskatchewan. 

I  well  remember  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in  1956  stating  in  this  assembly  that  certain 
selfish  interests  in  our  province  were  opposed 
to  a  hospital  plan  for  Ontario.  But  on  that 
occasion  he  told  them  to  stand  aside,  for 
it  was  his  opinion  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  the  people  of  Ontario  was  good  enough 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  occasion  I  followed 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  stated  I  admired 
his  courage  and  intestinal  fortitude  for  telling 
this  to  the  selfish  interests  who  were  opposing 
the  introduction  of  such  a  plan.  I  hope,  sir, 
the  time  is  very  near— in  fact,  in  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  time— when  he  once  again 
will  be  courageous  and  tell  any  selfish  inter- 
ests opposed  to  a  comprehensive  plan  to  step 
aside,  that  this  is  urgently  needed  for  our 
people   of  Ontario. 

It  is  interesting,  sir,  to  review  in  retrospect 
the  attitude  of  our  Liberal  hon.  friends,  when 
the  hospital  programme  was  being  introduced. 
The  present  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  wanted  the  insurance 
companies  to  collect  the  premiums,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  advo- 
cated a  co-insurance  plan.  The  co-insurance 
that  he  mentioned  was  that  the  person  com- 
mitted to  hospital  would  pay  the  first  $500, 
then  the  balance  would  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  insurance  scheme.    I  pre- 


sume, Mr.  Speaker,  they  were  both  speaking 
for  the  Liberal  party. 

I  well  remember  that  discussion  in  1956. 
I  was  a  little  disturbed,  because  on  that  day, 
I  thought  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
receptive  to  the  suggestions  of  our  hon. 
friends  to  the  right.  But  after  consultation 
with  the  persons  interested  in  hospitalization, 
he  said  he  was  opposed  to  any  premiums 
being  collected  by  insurance  companies,  and 
that  co-insurance  was  out,  for  that  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  greater 
burden   for   those   in   lower   income    groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  applicants 
for  the  old  age  assistance.  I  am  in  no  way 
criticizing  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Cecile),  his 
Deputy,  or  the  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  for  I  have  always  found 
them  co-operative  and  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens,  something 
which  I  appreciate  very  greatly. 

But,  in  recent  years,  I  have  found  there 
does  seem  to  be  some  delay  in  the  finalizing 
of  an  application  for  old  age  assistance. 

I  want  to  make  this  friendly  suggestion  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that,  if  the  pension  is 
granted  to  an  applicant,  it  should  be  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  application.  I  believe 
this  practice  is  followed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  old  age  security. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  we  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  civil  defence.  I 
think  I  was  very  critical  of  the  small  amount 
of  money  that  was  being  provided  by  the 
government  which  worked  out  at  about  20 
cents  per  capita. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  and  I  think, 
that  this  would  be  agreed  to  by  many,  that 
the  greatest  bulwark— the  best  civil  defence 
we  can  have  against  the  spread  of  subversive 
forces— is  that  country  where,  within  its 
borders,  live  a  healthy,  happy,  contented 
and  secure  people. 

Today,  when  many  people  are  so  concerned 
with  acquiring  an  easy  dollar,  when  we  have 
daily  evidences  of  fraudulent  advertising  and 
gimmicks,  there  are  some  people  in  our 
country  who  are  more  concerned  with  their 
own  selfish  interests  than  they  are  in  the 
great  country  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  reported  that,  on  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  the  United  States  last  year, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  stated  "eventually 
capitalism  will  bury  itself."  In  this  statement, 
sir,  we  have  the  greatest  challenge  of  our 
time.  Frankly,  I  believe  democracy  is  the 
answer  to  communism,  but  we  have  a  great 
job  to  do  to  support  that  contention,  for 
much  has  to  be  done  for  the  protection  and 
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security  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only 
in  Canada,  but  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  no  delay,  for 
there  are  those  in  Canada  today  who,  by 
their  greed  and  avarice,  by  their  selfishness, 
by  their  urge  to  obtain  a  quick  dollar,  are 
helping  to  destroy  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  two  great  forces. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  monopolistic  capi- 
talism, and  on  the  other  side  is  the  threat  of 
communism,  which  if  allowed  to  progress 
will  eventually  destroy  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  middle 
road— Christian  democracy,  a  government  by 
the  people  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  answer,  and  an  effective  answer,  to 
the  challenge  of  our  times. 

I  want  to  refer  to  redistribution  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

The  need  for  a  redistribution  of  the  elec- 
toral districts  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
more  urgent  than  ever.  When  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  this  assembly, 
referred  to  the  television  programme  of  a 
week  or  two  ago,  when  the  5  CCF  members 
appeared  on  a  CBC  programme,  he  stated, 
"So  help  me,  the  whole  party  appeared  on 
one  programme." 

Now,  sir,  in  that  statement  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  emphasized  the  inequalities  in  our 
electoral  system.  In  the  election  last  June, 
our  party,  the  CCF  received  318,834  votes 
and  elected  5  members.  Some  682,590  per- 
sons voted  for  the  Liberal  party  and  elected 
21  members.  Some  686,815  persons  voted 
for  the  Conservative  party  and  elected  71 
members.  In  fact,  the  combined  vote  of 
the  Liberals  and  CCF  was  1,001,424-which 
is  132,609  more  than  the  Tory  party 
received. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew)  He  is  wrong. 

Mr.   Thomas:    No,   I  am  not. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  Conservative  figures 
are  wrong.    They  received  800,000. 

Mr.  Thomas:  It  is  800,000,  is  it?  They  still 
got  fewer  votes.  They  are  still  a  minority 
government.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was 
a  minority  government,  this  is  it. 

I  want  to  take  the  electoral  districts  of  7 
cabinet  Ministers  to  show  what  cosy  little 
pocket  boroughs  they  are.  Perhaps  this 
explains  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  disturb  this  comfortable 
situation. 


Grey  North,  Provincial  Secretary,   15,534— 

An  hon.  member:    What  about  Grey  South? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Grey  North,  we  will  leave 
Grey  South  alone. 

Prescott,  Minister  of  Welfare,  16,328; 
Victoria,  Prime  Minister,  22,919;  Bellwoods, 
Minister  of  Transport,  20,525;  St.  Patrick, 
Attorney-General,  17,449;  Northumberland, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  22,451;  Grenville- 
Dundas,  Minister  of  Highways,  22,042. 

This  means  that  137,248  voters  elect  7 
members  to  this  Legislature.  Now,  let  us  take 
7  electoral  districts  which  are  long  overdue 
for  revision.  Waterloo  North,  58,412;  York 
Centre,  85,828;- 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  What  did 
Oshawa  do? 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  have  over  60,000  down 
there. 

York  East,  92,805;  York  Humber,  52,037; 
York-Scarborough,  101,390;  York  South, 
62,432;  York  West,  80,155-a  total  of  532,859. 

So,  137,248  are  eligible  to  elect  7  members 
and  532,859  also  elect  7  members.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  kind  of  democratic  representa- 
tion is  this? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A  good 
question,  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
responsible  organizations  are  disturbed  at 
this  form  of  representation? 

I  want  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  brief 
presented  last  year  by  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion of  mayors  and  municipalities,  and  I  quote : 
Citizens  of  urban  Canada  are  entitled 
to  fair  and  adequate  representation  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  prov- 
inces and  in  the  federal  House  of  Com- 
mons. Rapid  growth  of  urban  areas  has 
not  been  reflected  by  an  equalized  repre- 
sentation in  these  legislative  bodies.  As  a 
result,  the  rural  is  preferentially  weighted 
against  the  urban  electoral  vote.  This 
anomaly  leads  to  an  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  and  needs  of  urban 
dwellers.  This  is  a  divisive  factor  in  the 
body  politic. 

Save  in  a  few  areas  where  geographic 
extent,  remoteness,  and  sparse  populations 
make  it  difficult  to  equate  voting  repre- 
sentation, electoral  constituencies  should 
be  based  on  an  approximately  uniform  unit 
of  population  for  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.   Only  thus  can  it  be  truly  said  that— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Thomas:    Well,  this  is  the  mayors  and 
reeves  now,  they  are  a  responsible  organiza- 
tion, he  cannot  quarrel  with  them.    I  quote: 
Only  thus  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the 
political,   economic   and   social   interests   of 
all    Canadians    are    duly    represented,    and 
effectively    safeguarded,    in   the    legislative 
councils  of  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan). 

When  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  pre- 
sented his  budget,  he  stated  there  would  be 
no  new  taxes.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
particularly  on  that  occasion,  he  lowered  his 
head  when  he  said  that.  I  think  he  low- 
ered his  head  in  shame,  because  his  words 
were  hardly  audible.  Of  all  the  unmitigated 
gall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  get  up  and  say  there  were 
no  new  taxes.    Goodness  gracious! 

What  happened  last  year?  Permit  fees 
for  serving  intoxicants  at  banquets  and 
service  clubs  were  increased.  Licence  fees 
were  increased  on  the  lower-priced  cars.  And 
yet  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said  there 
was  no  increase  in  taxes. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  in  this  Legislature  for  about  two  months 
in  the  year,  and  during  the  other  10  months 
this  great  province  is  governed  by  just  about 
20  persons  by  order-in-council.  We  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  government  of  Ontario. 

Hon.    J.    N.    Allan    (Provincial    Treasurer): 
He  could  have  more  to  do  if  he- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  have  the  audacity  to  get  up  and  say 
that  there  were  no  new  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
referring  to  the  proceedings  in  this  assembly 
these  past  few   weeks. 

Now,  I  am  not  critical  of  any  one  partic- 
ular party— in  fact  I  think  we  have  all  been 
guilty— but  I  want  to  say,  sir,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  offender  in  this  assembly  has  been 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  occupies  a  very  impor- 
tant position  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario;  a  position  which  demands  dignity. 
I  would  like  on  occasion  to  see  him  maintain 
that. 

At  this  session  there  has  been  grave  inter- 
ference with  parliamentary  procedure.  I  tried 
on  one  occasion  to  count  the  number  of  times 
in  one  day  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  out 


of  order,  but,  sir,  I  lost  count  and  gave  it 
up. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Count  the  number  of  times  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  all  enjoy  a  humorous 
interjection  during  debate.  It  livens  up  the 
debate.  No  one  can  object  to  that.  But 
some  of  the  childish,  petty  and  asinine  inter- 
jections sometimes  reach  an  all-time  low.  If, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  I  had  been  a 
visitor  sitting  in  the  gallery,  I  would  only 
leave  this  assembly  with  one  conclusion— 
and  that,  sir,  would  be  that  I  had  been 
listening  to  a  bunch  of  clowns  or  a  third- 
class  vaudeville  show. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  How  does  he  feel  sitting 
right  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
appeal  to  the  hon.  members  to  practice 
restraint  and  to  observe  some  dignity  in  this 
Legislature.  Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
make  your  position  increasingly  difficult  in 
trying  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  order 
—very,  very  difficult.  I  sometimes  feel  very 
sorry  to  find  you  in  such  a  great  predicament 
through  hon.  members  of  this  assembly  being 
out  of  order  so  many  times  in  the  day. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, sir,  that  it  is  time  for  a  good  look  at  the 
workings  of  the  Legislature.  To  have  night 
sessions  on  4  nights  in  the  week,  I  think,  is 
very  fatiguing.  The  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  cannot  give  the  attention  to  the 
estimates  that  they  would  like  to  give. 

I  sometimes  think  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— very  cagey  as  he  is— weighs 
up  the  situation,  brings  in  the  estimate  of 
a  certain  department,  and  half-way  through 
says,  "We  will  cut  this  one  off."  And  then 
the  following  night,  he  will  work  it  in  about 
10  o'clock,  because  he  knows  that  at  12 
o'clock  the  hon.  members  will  more  than 
likely  say:  "Well,  let  us  go  home  and  leave 
it." 

We  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  give  the  attention 
to  these  estimates  in  the  manner  we  would 
like  to,  the  way  this  Legislature  is  worked 
in  the  night  session.  So  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  a  night  session, 
we  should  follow  the  practice  of  the  federal 
government  in  Ottawa. 

That  is,  on  a  night  session  at  10  o'clock 
we  should  adjourn.  And,  as  it  is  practiced 
in  Ottawa,  if  the  occasion  arises  when  some 
important   matter   needs    attention,    and    the 
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sitting  may  extend  to  10.05  or  10.10,  then 
they  stop  the  clock  at  10  o'clock  so  that  they 
will  not  breach  the  rules. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
about  time  that  we  took  a  real  good  look  at 
this  practice,  because  there  is  nothing  so 
tiring  as  being  in  this  assembly  discussing 
estimates  and  listening  to  the  debates  at 
midnight. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  make  my  contribution 
to  this  budget  debate,  may  I  first  of  all 
take  this  opportunity,  sir,  to  warmly  con- 
gratulate you,  and  ask  you  to  accept  my  best 
wishes  on  your  appointment  as  Speaker  of 
this  House. 

From  my  perch  high  here  in  the  back 
benches,  I  would  say  that  I  have  already 
observed  your  dedication  to  the  duty  which 
you  have  assumed,  and  also  I  have  observed 
your  sense  of  fairness.  I  wish  you  well,  and 
am  sure  that  you  will  acquit  yourself  in  the 
same  excellent  manner  of  your  predecessors 
in  this  House  who,  in  bygone  years,  have 
graced  the  chair  you  now  occupy. 

May  I  say  that  the  role  of  a  newcomer  to 
this  House  leaves  one  with  mixed  emotions 
and,  at  times,  with  a  sense  of  frustration.  One 
wonders  just  where  or  when  he  will  be  able 
to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  work 
of   government  in   this   province. 

One  thing  I  do  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
is  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  serve 
in  this  assembly  during  the  time  that  the 
present  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
(Mr.  Frost)  has  been  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  government.  I  believe  him  to  be 
an  extremely  fine  gentleman.  I  honestly 
think  that  he  is  the  most  informed  man 
in  this  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  official  Opposition  in 
this  House,  I  am  sure  that  I  will  find  it  neces- 
sary many  times  to  criticize  him,  to  disagree 
with  his  opinions  or  policy.  If  and  when 
these  times  come,  it  is  my  sincere  desire  to  do 
so  as  a  gentleman  of  this  House,  and  in  a 
manner  such  as  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
members  of  this  House,  in  keeping  with 
the  prestige  and  dignity  that  have  been 
claimed  for  this  assembly  by  men  who  have 
preceded  us  in  this  chamber. 

It  may  be  that  I  will  not  be  so  inclined 
to  be  so  generous  in  my  comments  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the  future,  but  I 
sincerely  wish  to  express  my  best  wishes  to 
him  at  this  time. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that 
I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  privileged  and  for- 
tunate  to   be    associated   with    such    a    great 


party,  such  as  the  Liberal  party  of  this  prov- 
ince, with  its  great  record  of  reform,  progress, 
and  responsibility.  Our  present  hon.  leader 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  is  a  man  of  character  who 
possesses  the  attributes  which  are  much 
sought  after  but  seldom  found  in  a  leader. 
I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  man  of  high  ideals  truly 
dedicated  to  his  task  with  one  uppermost 
desire— that  of  providing  responsible  leader- 
ship in  this  House,  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  province.  We  are 
extremely  proud  of  him,  as  I  am  sure  are  alL 
the  people  of  this  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  was  very 
enlightened,  by  listening  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld),  in  learning  of  the  high 
standard  of  party  membership  that  is  required 
by  civil  servants  in  the  great  province  of 
Saskatchewan  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  plight  of  a  large 
group  of  people  in  this  province.  These 
people  might  rightly  be  called  civil  servants 
of  this  government,  since  collectively  they  are 
the  people  that  we  call  upon  to  collect  over 
$150  million  in  taxes  annually.  For  such  out- 
standing service  to  this  province,  they  are 
entitled  to  every  consideration  by  this  gov- 
ernment. While,  as  I  have  said,  they  collect 
a  large  proportion  of  taxes  of  this  province,, 
they  are  equally  unique,  in  that  they  pay 
these  taxes  to  the  government  before  they 
collect  them  back  from  the  public.  I  refer 
particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  over  12,500 
gasoline  service  station  operators  in  this 
province. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  this  is 
the  only  subject  I  intend  to  deal  with  in 
this  speech.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  contri- 
bution may  provide  some  thought  for  this 
government  to  provide  legislation  to  perhaps 
lift  the  burden  from  this  class  of  people. 

The  relationship  of  the  retail  gasoline 
dealer  to  the  company  is  apparently  one  of 
great  concern  amongst  the  dealers  of  this 
province.  They  claim  that  the  current  rela- 
tionship is  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
major  oil  companies  to  the  benefit  of  the 
oil  companies  and  to  the  detriment  and  even- 
tual economic  destruction  of  the  dealer.  The 
retail  gasoline  dealers  association  has 
described  the  oil  companies'  actions  as  pred- 
atory and  discriminatory. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
establishment  on  our  statute  books  of  legis- 
lation which  will  free  this  group  of  people 
from    the    exploitation    to    which    they    have 
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been  submitted  during  the  past  several  years. 
While  the  profits  of  the  oil  companies  are 
soaring  as  never  before,  the  problem  of  these 
so-called  "independent  operators"  becomes 
untenable. 

I  am  told  by  the  Ontario  retail  gasoline  and 
automotive  service  association  that  the  turn- 
over of  member-operators  of  this  association  is 
approximately  33  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 
advise  that  the  turnover  of  station  operators, 
who  are  not  members  of  their  association,  is 
approximately   51   per   cent,   per   annum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  this  question: 
"What  other  business  in  this  province,  or  in 
this  country  for  that  matter,  has  a  mortality 
rate  as  high  as  this?"  Surely  this  is  a  situa- 
tion which  requires  immediate  consideration 
and  positive  action  by  this  government,  to 
assist  this  group  of  oppressed  citizens  of  this 
province. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  inherent 
responsibilities  of  any  government  is  to  insure 
the  welfare  of  the  people  that  it  proposes 
to  govern. 

I  intend  to  point  out  later  that  not  only 
does  the  present  distribution  system  take 
advantage  of  the  operators,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  public  as  well  are  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  a  free 
enterprise  economy  because  of  the  method 
of  merchandising  which  is  practiced  by  the 
oil  companies  in  this  province. 

To  further  document  the  need  of  action, 
I  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  members  some 
information  which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
association   I   mentioned   earlier. 

In  1950  there  were  154  gasoline  service 
station  outlets  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
year  there  are  164  outlets  in  the  same  city, 
excluding  the  suburbs.  My  information  is 
that,  of  the  154  lessees  in  1950,  only  9  re- 
mained in  the  year  1957.  During  these  8 
years,  I  am  told,  631  station  operators  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  gasoline  interests.  I  am 
told  that  the  average  investment  of  these 
men  was  $4,400  each.  If  they  lost  their 
entire  investment,  this  would  be  a  loss  of 
some  $2,776  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  class  of  people  just  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  kind  of  money. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  some 
information  as  to  how  the  overbuilding  of 
these  stations  is  taking  place  in  the  province. 

The  major  oil  companies  have  adopted  a 
policy  that  they  would  like  one  of  their  out- 
lets in  every  conceivable  location.  The  result 
is  that,  where  business  might  sustain  one 
station  very  profitably,  there  are  likely  to 
be  9  stations  built— one  of  each  of  the  oil 


companies  seeking  that  profitable  business. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  over- 
building of  service  stations  to  the  detriment 
of  the  operators  of  these  stations.  The  oil 
companies  operate  on  the  theory  that  they 
want  the  location,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
wait  8  or  10  years  for  the  business  to  develop. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  North  York 
township  on  Yonge  Street,  and  at  a  distance  of 
4.02  miles,  there  were,  as  of  July  1957,  27 
service  stations  or  6.7  stations  per  mile.  On 
Bathurst  Street,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles, 
there  were  12  stations  or  6  per  mile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  some  indication 
of  the  number  of  stations  which  are  being 
allowed  to  be  constructed.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  operate  in  a  free  enterprise, 
a  free  economy,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  working  to  the  detriment  of 
these  operators,  these  so-called  independent 
businessmen. 

Further  information  from  the  Ontario 
gasoline  dealers  association  reveals  that,  as 
a  result  of  their  request  The  Department  of 
Justice  in  Ottawa  conducted  an  investigation. 
In  1960,  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Fulton)  wrote  the 
association,  stating  that  this  was  a  matter  over 
which  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  any  particular  trade  was  a  pro- 
vincial responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  on  the  govern- 
ment now  to  accept  this  responsibility  and  do 
something  for  these  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  inexperienced 
operators  are  inveigled  into  signing  leases 
with  oil  companies  which  are  completely  one- 
sided, and  which  contain  clauses  which 
restrict  the  operators  from  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  competitively.  In  cases  where  the 
companies  do  not  handle  the  products  re- 
quired, the  operators  are  told  where  they  are 
to  make  their  purchases.  Although  I  do  not 
have  the  documentary  evidence,  I  am  told 
that  the  companies  receive  a  kick-back  from 
these  supply  houses  in  many  cases.  However, 
these  monies  are  not  passed  on  to  the  dealers, 
even  though  the  dealers  are  the  ones  who 
create  these  profits,  by  their  own  operations, 
exclusive  of  company  assistance. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  among  the  people 
of  the  industry,  that  the  companies  retain 
the  right  to  dispossess  the  operators  with  little 
or  no  notice  and,  in  many  cases,  without  even 
having  to  show  cause  for  such  eviction. 

The  rent  in  many  cases  is  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  The  operator  usually  takes  over  at 
a  fixed  rental.  If  he  is  an  industrious  fellow, 
he  works  hard  and  builds  up  his  business  as 
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much  as  he  can,  considering  the  restrictions 
that  are  imposed  on  him  under  the  terms  of 
his  lease.  If  he  is  successful,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  his  rent  being  raised  on  the 
termination  of  his  short  lease. 

This  process  is  repeated  almost  every  time 
the  operator  shows  an  increase  in  business. 
The  rent  charged  becomes  a  matter  of  a 
share  of  the  profit,  rather  than  an  economic 
figure  based  on  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  utility  which  it  offers. 

By  adopting  the  lessor-lessee  relationship, 
the  companies  can  successfully  evade  the 
requirements  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
with  respect  to  hours  of  work,  vacations  with 
pay,  working  conditions,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  these  operators  are  still 
treated  as  employees  by  the  companies,  in 
the  manner  in  which  these  companies  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  station.  Some 
examples  of  these  interferences  are: 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  leases  that  is 
all  in  the  company's  favour. 

2.  Exclusive  contracts  that  make  it  possible 
for  the  company  to  set  the  price  and  control 
the  merchandising  practices  of  the  operator. 

3.  That  exclusive  agreements  with  whole- 
salers of  automobile  accessories,  batteries, 
tires  and  other  supplies  result  in  the  placing 
in  these  garages  of  equipment  unwanted  by 
the  operators,  but  forced  on  them  by  the 
supplier  under  the  threat  that  if  he  does  not 
take  the  merchandise  his  gasoline  contract 
will  be  ended. 

4.  Direct  supervision  of  the  operator's  con- 
duct of  the  station  through  inspection  of  the 
books,  determination  of  personnel  in  many 
cases,  and  rates  of  payment. 

Many  operators  submit  that  if  the  operators 
are,  in  fact,  employees,  they  should  be 
accorded  protection  of  labour  legislation,  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  bargain  with  the 
company  on  hours  of  work,  wages,  conditions, 
and  so  forth.  If,  however,  the  operators  are 
not  employees  but  are,  in  fact,  independent 
businessmen,  then  the  operators  should  have 
complete    independence    to    do    business    by: 

1.  Tendering  for  the  purchase  of  their 
gasoline. 

2.  Establishing  long-term  lease  conditions 
for  their  stations,  providing  for  security  of 
tenure  unless  the  companies  can  show  cause 
for  eviction,  with  the  rent  based  on  an 
economic  figure  for  the  property  which  is 
being  rented  by  the  operators  themselves. 

3.  Having  control  over  the  display  and 
carrying  of  other  lines  of  merchandise. 

Someone  might  quite  properly  ask  the  ques- 


tion: Why  do  the  operators  sign  these  con- 
tracts? Quite  honestly,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
question,  but  I  believe  that  the  answer  is 
equally  simple,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  have  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  worth  tied  up  in  stock 
and  equipment.  Due  to  the  control  over  the 
industry  by  the  oil  companies  they  are,  in 
fact,  unable  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
monopolistic  control  by  the  wholesalers. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  whole- 
sale industry  is  in  complete  control  of  the 
retail  outlets.  The  operators  then  are  unable 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  because  of  the  inability 
on  their  part  to  liquidate  their  investment,, 
they  are  forced  to  sign  new  leases  on  the 
terms  of  the  companies. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  thwarted 
in  their  attempts  to  organize  properly  because 
of  the  unreasonably  high  rate  of  turnover  in 
the  industry,  which  I  have  pointed  out  earlier. 

By  retaining  exclusive  contracts,  the  oil 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  be  discrimin- 
atory in  the  sale  of  their  products.  For 
example,  one  large  oil  company  recently  con- 
tracted to  sell  gasoline  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  at  a  price  of  26.83  cents 
per  gallon,  including  tax.  This  same  com- 
pany sells  to  their  own  dealers,  who  pay  them 
rent  for  premises  leased  from  the  company, 
and  who  are  forced  to  pay  cash  for  their 
purchases,  at  a  price  of  approximately  33.4 
cents  per  gallon. 

This  means  they  undercut  their  own  dealers 
by  6.5  cents  per  gallon  when  the  market  is 
truly  competitive. 

How  could  anyone  justify  this  type  of 
operation?  On  top  of  that,  they  deliver  to 
the  city  of  Hamilton  in  quantities  as  low  as 
100  gallons  at  a  time,  while,  in  many  of  their 
own  stations,  they  insist  that  the  operator 
buy  not  less  than  4,000  gallons  at  a  time, 
and  pay  for  it  in  cash. 

Cases  are  on  record  where  the  oil  com- 
panies have  taken  accounts  away  from  their 
own  dealers  and  have  agreed  to  supply  the 
gasoline  at  a  price  considerably  below  the 
dealers'  wholesale  price.  There  is  one  known 
instance  in  Hamilton  where  the  company 
agreed  to  supply  50,000  gallons  to  the 
customer  of  one  of  their  own  dealers  at  3.1 
cents  below  the  wholesale  price  at  which  the 
dealer  was  able  to  purchase.  My  information 
is  that  no  adjustment  was  made  in  the  dealers* 
rent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  this  province,  I  believe  in  private 
enterprise.  All  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
political  ideology,  believe,  however,  that 
there  must  be  bounds  within  which  we 
operate.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
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establish  these  boundaries  when  occasion 
demands.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions.  If  the  situation  continues,  the 
public  will  be  the  one  who  suffers,  as  always. 
I  suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  the  ways  the 
public  suffers  when  the  gasoline  operator's 
profit  is  squeezed  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  dealer  must  charge  higher  labour 
rates  for  servicing;  he  is  forced  to  concentrate 
on  selling  labour  on  vehicles. 

2.  Many  dealers  are  forced  to  charge 
higher  prices  for  accessories  which  they  sell, 
or  else  they  are  required  to  do  other  pro- 
motion such  as  sale  of  cigarettes,  soft  drinks 
and  other  products. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  I  believe  I  have  established,  with- 
out any  doubt,  the  need  for  the  government 
to  consider  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  this  minority  group  of  people  in  our  prov- 
ince. It  might  very  well  be  time  for  this 
government  to  consider  the  progressive  sug- 
gestion which  was  put  forward  by  my  party 
during  the  past  election.  Perhaps  this  gov- 
ernment might  establish  a  branch  of  the 
government  to  provide  a  branch  of  small 
business  promotion.  Surely,  if  we  really 
believe  in  free  enterprise,  if  we  really  believe 
in  that  great  principle,  this  suggestion  has 
much  merit. 

Some  days  ago,  the  government  moved  to 
prevent  the  money  sharks  from  exploiting  the 
people  of  this  province  in  the  second  mort- 
gage field.  This  was  a  commendable  move 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Perhaps 
today  we  might  consider  legislation  to  protect 
the  service  station  operators  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  to  assure  them  the  independ- 
ence which  every  businessman  is  entitled  to. 
It  may  be  that,  if  this  action  is  taken,  com- 
petition will  return  to  the  service  station 
business— and,  who  knows,  it  might  very  well 
result  in  a  general  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  motorists  in  this  province. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  financial 
benefit  to  the  motorist,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  is  sure.  Any  type  of  legislation  enacted 
will  be  better  than  that  which  now  exists  to 
protect  the  people  who  are  responsible,  and 
who  do  a  very  excellent  job  of  distributing 
gasoline  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  subjects  I 
might  have  covered  today.  However,  I  felt 
that  this  one  particular  subject  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  dwell  on  exclusively.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  government  will 
consider  the  suggestions  I  have  put  forward 
today,  and  that,  before  very  long,  they  will 
bring  some  positive  legislation  forward,  to 
protect    the    rights    of    this    very    important 


class  of  distributors  who  are  so  important  in 
the  economy  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  remiss  of  me  if  my  first 
words  on  the  budget  debate  were  not  those 
of  congratulations  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Allan),  on  the 
sensible,  practical  and  progressive  budget 
that  he  has  laid  before  us  for  our  approval. 
This  is  one  more  indication,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  dynamic  programme  "Progress 
Ontario"  is  being  implemented  as  promised 
to  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
has  a  personal  claim  to  my  support  and 
affection.  He  was  good  enough,  prior  to 
the  election  campaign— at  the  time  of  my 
nomination— to  come  to  London  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  my  nomination  meeting. 
This  connection  was  pleasant  for  all  of  us, 
because  my  wife's  family  come  from  his 
riding  and  they  know,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, what  a  wonderful  man  and  what  a 
wonderful  representative  he  is. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  through 
you,  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
Ontario:  "Thank  you  for  your  personal  help, 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
for  this   courageous   and  intelligent  budget." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  obliged  to  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  for 
some  remarks  he  made  a  minute  ago  in 
support  of  a  suggestion  contained  in  my 
Throne  speech,  on  the  subject  of  investigating 
health  insurance.  His  point  of  view,  or  his 
approach,  is  completely  opposite  to  mine; 
nonetheless  he  did  support  my  basic  premise 
that  the  matter  should  be  investigated,  and 
for  that  support  I  thank  him. 

I  was  just  now  looking  through  some 
clippings  that  I  had  collected.  One  was 
rather  amusing  and,  perhaps,  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa.  I  read 
now  from  the  London  Free  Press  which  says: 

In  ancient  China  the  custom  was  for  a 
man  to  pay  his  physician  when  he  was  in 
good  health,  but  to  stop  paying  when  he 
became  ill  and  until  he  was  fully  recovered, 
a  subtly  wise  device  to  insure  the  best  of 
medical   care. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  accept  this  idea 

here  in  Ontario. 

A  short  while  ago,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  said  that  cabinet  Min- 
isters were  annoyed  at  the  quantity  of  ques- 
tions posed  to  them  during  the  estimates. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  it  is  not  the  quantity 
of  the  questions  but  the  quality  of  the  ques- 
tions that  is  driving  the  hon.  Ministers,  the 
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hon.  members,  the  spectators,  and  the  people 
of  the  province,  to  distraction. 

I  heard  a  newspaper  reporter  say  that  the 
greatest  good  the  people  of  the  province 
could  do  would  be  to  sweep  out  this  small 
pool  of  idiocy  in  the  next  election— a  small 
group,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  more  concerned 
with  tomorrow's  headlines  than  they  are  with 
the  future  of  the  province  itself. 

That  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  few 
personal  comments  on  the  present  set-up  and 
present  efficiency  of  the  committee  system 
as  we  have  known  it  this  year. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being 
named  chairman  of  the  committee  on  govern- 
ment commissions,  and  I  undertook  this  task 
with  high  hope.  It  was  disappointing  to  me 
to  see  the  highly  partisan  point  of  view 
taken  by  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
who  were  members  of  the  committee.  And, 
in  fact,  this  destroyed  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  effect  of  the  committee  work. 

I  had  one  or  two  conversations  early  in 
the  session  with  some  of  the  senior  men  in 
this  House,  including  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  told  him 
what  I  hoped  to  accomplish  through  the 
workings  of  the  committee  on  government 
commissions.  But  these  hopes,  as  I  men- 
tioned, were  doomed  to  failure  because  a 
minority  on  the  committee  seized  every 
opportunity  of  making  spectacular  headlines. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  an  orator  I 
should  like  to  suggest  several  changes  that 
might  be  made  to  the  committee  arrange- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  should  be  fewer 
members,  perhaps  11  members  on  each  of  the 
18  or  19  committees.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  probably  an  average  of  35;  it 
means  that  each  hon.  member  is  on  a  dozen 
committees  or  more,  and  it  simply  is  not 
possible  to  do  any  intelligent  research  and 
preparation  and  very  often— particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  session— there  are 
duplications  in  the  meeting  which  interfere 
with  the  progress  made. 

If  there  were  11  members  on  each  com- 
mittee instead  of  35  or  more,  then  each 
individual  member  would  be  on  3  or  perhaps 
4  committees.  These  committees  can  be 
classified  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  not  in  impor- 
tance but  rather  that  they  could  be  scheduled 
much  like  a  university  curriculum.  The 
university  student  cannot  take  French  and 
English  at  one  time,  and  an  hon.  member  of 
this  House  cannot  be  on  the  committee  on 
agriculture  and  the  committee  on  health  if 
they  both  meet  at  the  same  time. 


It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  arrange 
the  committees  and  schedule  the  committee 
meetings  so  that  duplication  could  be  avoided. 

The  hon.  members  themselves  should  be 
interviewed  by  the  striking  committee,  who 
should  pay  close  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
the  hon.  members— and  even  more  important 
perhaps,  to  their  experience  and  background- 
so  that  the  men  on  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture will  be  men  who  can  actually  contribute 
suggestions  and  directions  to  the  legislation 
placed  before  it. 

The  committee  membership  and  the  com- 
mittee chairmanship  should  continue  from 
year  to  year,  instead  of,  as  I  understand  it, 
being  changed  more  or  less  haphazardly  for 
each  session  as  is  now  the  case.  In  this 
way,  a  man  who  is  a  member  of,  say,  3 
committees,  could  become  expert  in  that 
limited  field.  The  chairman  would  know  the 
men,  he  would  have  their  confidence,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  give  them  more  direc- 
tion and  leadership  than  is  possible  now. 

The  meetings,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  scheduled  well  in  advance,  and 
if  it  seems  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 
the  meetings  could  be  scheduled  for  the 
better  part  of  the  session  during  the  first 
week  of  the  session.  In  this  way,  hon.  mem- 
bers can  prepare  work  for  the  committee, 
they  will  know  when  they  are  going  to  be 
busy  and  when  they  are  going  to  be  free 
for  other  engagements,  delegations,  and  the 
like. 

The  meetings  themselves  should  start  the 
first  week  of  the  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
it  is  at  that  time  that  we  have  more  time  and 
effort  than  later  in  the  session.  And  the 
idea  of  delaying  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
seems  to  have  no  practical  advantage. 

The  facilities  themselves  should  be 
improved.  At  the  present  time  the  committee 
rooms  are  dingy,  dismal  and  inadequate.  The 
idea  of  bringing  forth  good  legislation  out 
of  these  very  poor  facilities  is  hampered  to 
some  extent. 

My  observation  is  that  there  are  too  many 
members  asking  irrelevant  and  inconsequen- 
tial questions  in  the  investigating  committees, 
the  investigating  committees  being  public 
works,  government  commissions,  privileges 
and  elections. 

I  noticed  this  morning  at  the  privileges  and 
elections  committee  meeting  that  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  party  posed  the  question 
to  the  witness,  and  this  seemed  to  improve 
the  efficiency,  minimize  the  turmoil,  and  I 
suggest  that  this  might  be  made  one  of  the 
rules  in  the  investigating  standing  committee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  expressed  my  thoughts 
briefly  in  committee  meetings  on  the  subject 
of  increased  control. 

This  is  very  disturbing  to  me  personally. 
Every  piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before 
us  seems  to  be  to  be  good  in  itself,  but 
in  total  the  continuous  increase  in  control 
and  supervision  over  the  lives  of  our  people 
and  our  enterprises  may  have  undesirable  and 
unexpected  consequences. 

I  think  that  we  should  examine  the  whole 
idea  of  increasing  control  over  people  and 
companies  with  the  greatest  of  care.  One 
of  the  bills  that  came  before  one  of  the  com- 
mittees this  year,  and  which  I  spoke  against, 
sought  to  deal  with  an  obvious  and  acknowl- 
edged problem  in  the  employment  agency 
field,  but  I  substituted  the  type  of  my  own 
enterprises  for  employment  agencies.  I 
substituted  the  law  profession  and  the  medical 
profession  where  we  had  employment  agencies 
and  it  is  a  very  frightening  prospect  to  think 
that,  in  trying  to  cure  obvious  evils  of  a 
minor  kind,  we  might  imprison  the  entire 
populace  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Quite  frankly,  the  employment  agency 
problem  does  not  exist  in  the  London  area 
to  my  knowledge.  There  is  a  problem,  how- 
ever, dealing  with  roofing  contractors.  Some 
of  these  door-to-door  roofing  contractors  go 
around,  they  persuade  elderly  women  to  sign 
fraudulent  contracts  and  take  a  lot  of  money 
in  this  almost  criminal  way. 

I  would  not  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  licence  all  the  roofing  contractors 
in  Ontario  to  eliminate  this  obvious  evil.  I 
would  not  suggest  to  you,  in  so  doing, 
that  the  regulations  provide  they  keep 
separate  records  and  sets  of  books  for  the 
inspection  of  the  supervisor  appointed,  or  that 
they— I  have  just  forgotten  all  of  the  regula- 
tions that  are  provided  in  that  Act  but  it  made 
my   hair   stand   on   end,    quite   frankly. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Robarts)  on  his 
recent  presentation  of  estimates,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  increased  scholar- 
ships, bursaries  and  loans  which  are  available 
to   university   students. 

We  have  made  remarkable,  almost  un- 
believable, progress  in  the  university  field, 
both  as  to  the  size  of  university  grants  and 
the  number  of  students  who  are  able  to  go 
there. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  his  department  are  making  progress  also 
in  the  field  of  technological  institutes,  and  I 
have  high  hopes  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  dramatic  upsurge  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  facilities  in  these  institutions. 


I  have  one  or  two  pertinent  clippings  here. 
Mr.  W.  R.  McLaughlin,  the  vice-president 
and  director  of  Canadian  Westinghouse,  spoke 
to  the  Brantford  board  of  trade  not  long  ago, 
at  which  time  he  said  that  the  West,  including 
Canada,  had  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Russia 
to  maintain  its  position  in  world  markets  and 
influence  on  foreign  affairs.  He  said  that  the 
Russians'  efforts  are  being  directed  to  develop- 
ment of  high  productivity  in  scientific 
development,  and  he  names  a  number  of  the 
heavier  industries. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
is  fearful  and  has  a  psychological  complex 
on  the  subject  of  Russian  development.  None- 
theless, I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  we 
in  Canada  have  disregarded  to  some  extent 
the  development  of  technological  training  in 
a  technological  age. 

Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  who  was  one 
of  the  developers,  perhaps  the  inventor  of 
radar,  a  brilliant  man  now  living  in  Canada, 
said  that  Canada  has  10  years  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  present  industrial  era  to 
the  age  of  complete  automation.  Sir  Robert 
said  that,  unless  the  problem  of  training  and 
re-educating  workers  and  planners  alike  is 
solved,  Canada  may  have  a  displaced  persons 
situation  as  bad  as  the  refugee  problem  con- 
fronting other  countries. 

This  seems  to  me  a  little  extreme.  None- 
theless I  do  suggest  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
increase  our  technological  facilities,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  adequate  to  house  these  techno- 
logical institutes  in  old  buildings  that  other 
people  will  not  or  cannot  use.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  invest  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  this  phase  of  our  education. 

I  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
general  manager  of  the  Northern  Electric 
plant  in  London,  a  wonderful  new  plant.  He 
is  one  of  the  proponents  of  increased  tech- 
nological training,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
just  a  couple  of  short  excerpts  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  him.    He  says: 

We  have  in  our  employ  at  our  various 
locations  a  number  of  men  who  have 
graduated  from  Ryerson  technological 
institute  and  find  them  to  have  a  very 
good  potential.  We  would  certainly  look 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  tech- 
nological institute  in  London  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  the  training  of  young  men 
in  the  technical  fields  beyond  the  high 
school  level. 

He  spends  several  paragraphs  detailing  the 
type  of  highly  trained  engineering  experts 
that  they  employ  and  the  less  highly  trained— 
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I  am  thinking  of  the  bottom  levels  in  the 
company,  the  labour  force  who  have  had  very 
little  formal  training  for  their  jobs— and  then 
he  says: 

In  between  these  extremes  there  is  a 
large  area,  and  a  growing  area,  of  need 
for  people  whose  skills  and  potentials  will 
fit  them  for  continued  growth  and  pro- 
motion to  more  highly  skilled  jobs.  In 
industry  today  this  usually  means  more 
than  highly  technical  assignments.  This 
involves  assignments  such  as  setting  up  and 
maintaining  tools,  machines,  and  so  on. 

To  me  this  implies  that  there  should  be 
encouragement  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
young  girls  and  boys  to  complete  the 
senior  high  school  level  of  education,  both 
in  the  straight  academic  programme  and  in 
technological  courses.  If  more  graduates 
from  technological  institutes  can  be  brought 
into  industry,  and  given  suitable  experience 
to  add  to  their  training,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  them  will  be  able  to  develop  to 
fill  the  key  technical  gaps  which  now  exist, 
and  which  are  growing  in  number. 

At  this  stage  of  our  programme,  at  the 
London  plant,  I  am  unable  to  talk  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  people  we  might  require, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  London  is  large 
enough  now  to  locate  a  technological 
institute  there. 

Apart  from  the  general  problem  of  extend- 
ing these  technological  institutes,  I  am  most 
hopeful,  as  are  the  civic  leaders,  the  industrial 
leaders,  and  other  thoughtful  people  includ- 
ing educators  in  the  city  of  London,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  establish  such  a  technological 
institute  in  the  city  of  London  by  the  fall  of 
1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  recent  years  about  the  high  level 
of  control  that  is  exercised  over  industry  in 
Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada  by  Ameri- 
can head  offices.  This  problem  does  not 
present  a  simple  or  easy  answer. 

I  am  wondering,  however,  if  this  govern- 
ment would  not  be  well  advised  to  institute 
a  public  relations  campaign,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  a  direct  mail  campaign  with  the 
head  offices— United  States  head  offices  of 
American  subsidiaries— located  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
(Mr.  Diefenbaker)  goes  to  Chicago  and  gives 


a  speech  on  that  subject  and  gets  a  small 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  well 
publicized  from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada, 
but,  of  course,  none  of  the  American  indus- 
trialists read  the  Canadian  papers  so  most 
of  the  effect  is  lost  on  them.  Even  such  small 
articles  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  or  similar 
papers  are  included  at  most  infrequent  inter- 
vals, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  informa- 
tion reaches  very,  very  few  United  States 
corporation  executives. 

My  thought  is  that,  for  a  very  small  amount 
of  money,  this  government  here  could  insti- 
tute a  programme  of  direct  mail  letters  from 
either  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince, or  the  hon.  cabinet  Ministers  of  this 
province,  suggesting  that  Canadians  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  stock  in  their  companies,  for 
example,  and  suggesting  that  Canadian  execu- 
tives be  given  the  opportunity  of  running 
the  Canadian  subsidiaries  and  other  measures 
of  this  kind. 

This  may  seem  a  little— I  do  not  know  if  it 
seems  radical  or  not,  it  does  not  to  me.  For 
$10,000  or  $20,000,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  tremendous  strides  in  this  particular 
field  which  is  such  an  irritant  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  which  is  a  growing  impediment 
in  the  friendly  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries, and  which  might  be  of  catastrophic 
consequences  in  the  event  that  international 
affairs  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  the  remarks 
I  wanted  to  make.  I  could  fill  in  another 
5  minutes  with  some  of  the  dozens  of  clip- 
pings I  have  before  me.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  has  provoked  me  a  little  bit,  as 
a  new  member,  is  the  making  of  speeches 
by  piecing  together  half-a-dozen  newspaper 
articles.  This  is  not  primary  information  for 
the  advantage  of  this  House;  it  is  secondary 
information,  most  of  which  is  read  by  the 
hon.  members  before  they  come  into  the 
House. 

It  is  an  easy  way  out  for  the  speakers 
concerned,  it  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
to  some  extent,  so  rather  than  read  a  lot  of 
newspaper   clippings,    I   will   conclude. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
guests  in  the  Legislature  and  tonight  we  have 
a  group  of  young  people  of  the  current  events 
club  of  the  Uxbridge  high  school,  Uxbridge, 
in  our  west  gallery. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  call  the  21st  order 
which  stands  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman).  Now,  that 
bill  is  almost  identical— as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
principle  is  the  same— as  order  No.  22,  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.   Davison). 

I  am  going  to  call  the  first  order,  but  both 
the  hon.  members  might  speak  to  the  principle 
of  the  matter,  after  which  I  propose  to  call 
resolution  No.  1  of  the  public  notices  of 
motion  which,  I  think,  is  really  inseparable 
from  that  problem.  So,  sir,  I  will  call  order 
No.  21. 

THE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 
ACT,  1951 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  34,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  1951." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  necessary  to  speak  at  any 
great  length  in  an  effort  to  get  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  for  this  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  briefly  explained  in  the  explanatory 
note  accompanying  the  bill,  which  states  that 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  in  employment 
practices,  wherever  age  is  not  an  essential 
consideration. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure,  as  I  say,  that 
most  of  the  hon.  members  are  well  aware 
of  the  almost  tragic  situation  in  which  many 
of  our  citizens  within  certain  age  groups  find 
themselves  today.  If  some  hon.  members 
have  not  found  themselves  apprised  of  this 
situation,  as  much  as  they  feel  they  might 
have,  I  would  just  direct  their  attention  to  the 
classified    ad    columns   of   any    of   the   daily 
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newspapers  on  practically  any  day  of  the 
week.  I  could  read  very  many  of  them.  I 
have  hundreds  of  them  here. 

Perhaps  I  might  just  refer  to  one  page  in 
today's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  in  which 
there  are  10  advertisements  asking  for  people 
to  fill  certain  positions,  and  out  of  the  10 
ads,  5  have  age  restrictions.  One  asks  for 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  22  and  30; 
in  another,  in  which  an  accountant  is  required, 
they  say  they  are  looking  for  a  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  to  35;  another  an 
accounting  supervisor  aged  between  24  and 
30;  and  another  between  20  and  30;  in 
another  they  want  a  marketing  director  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  40,  and  so  on. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  by  no  means  an 
exceptional  situation.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  find,  as  I  say,  in  any  day's  classified 
want  ad  columns  that  anywhere  from  50  per 
cent,  upwards  of  advertisements  call  for 
certain  age  groups. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  the  number  of  those  over 
45  years  of  age  in  this  province,  according 
to  the  official  statistics  in  1959,  totalled 
1,580,600,  and  the  labour  force  of  those  over 
45,  as  at  December,  1955  consisted  of  some 
767,000. 

Obviously  some  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  this  large  number  of  people  who  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  employment 
merely  because  they  have  reached  a  certain 
age. 

Also,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  elaborate 
on  the  demoralizing  effect  it  has  upon  a 
person  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  40 
or  45,  finds  that  he  is  considered  by  a  large 
proportion  of  our  employers  today  as  being 
useless  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned. 
Certainly  in  the  late  40's  and  in  the  early 
50's  is  the  time  when  most  people,  I  would 
rather  imagine,  need  to  be  given  more 
attention  from  a  standpoint  of  keeping  them 
usefully  employed,  than  perhaps  in  other 
age  years. 

The  medical  men,  the  psychiatrists,  of 
course,  explain  much  better  than  I,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  doing  something  about 
keeping  people  gainfully  employed  in  that 
age  group  is  that  there  are  many  people  who, 
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having  reached  this  age,  find  that  their 
families  are  grown.  They  find  that  they  are 
not  as  needed,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  to 
their  families  as  they  were  earlier  and  that— 
if  I  may  use  the  expression— "needed  tensions" 
are  gone.  These  are  the  tensions  which  keep 
one  enthusiastic  and  alive  and  energetic  in 
the  everyday  existence  of  our  civilization. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  a  person  finds  that- 
after  having  brought  up  a  family,  and  finding 
the  family  is  grown  and  no  longer  depends 
upon  him— he  finds  that,  out  in  the  field  of 
commerce,  he  can  no  longer  find  a  place  of 
useful  employment,  then  obviously  this  is 
going  to  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect 
upon  a  person  in  that  age  group. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  people  in  this 
age  group  are  more  mature  and  more 
responsible  than  people  of  a  younger  age 
group,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  self- 
interest  alone  of  the  prospective  employer 
would  be  served  by  employing  more  people 
in  this  age  group.  Further,  there  is  involved 
here,   a  great  wastage  of  manpower. 

Now,  in  making  some  inquiries— and  I  have 
made  a  great  number  of  them— regarding  the 
reasons  for  these  age  restrictions,  as  far  as 
prospective  employers  are  concerned,  I  have 
found  that  this  is  caused  by  the  concern  of 
the  employer  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
pension  plans  of  their  organizations.  They 
fear  that,  if  they  employ  too  many  people 
over  the  age  of  45,  it  will  cost  them  a  great 
deal  more,  as  far  as  the  employer's  con- 
tribution is  concerned,  in  their  pension  plans. 

Now,  I  should  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  there  are,  generally  speaking,  3 
types  of  pensions— with  many  variations  of 
course. 

There  is  the  "unit  type"  which  provides 
that  a  person,  after  having  been  employed 
with  a  firm  and  is  ready  for  retirement, 
receives,  let  us  say,  for  example,  $10  per 
month  per  year  for  every  year  of  employment 
—for  every  year  of  service  with  the  firm. 

Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  "flat 
type"  of  pension,  which  means  that,  no 
matter  how  long  you  serve  with  a  firm,  if 
you  reach  retirement  age,  you  get  the  same 
pension  as  anyone  else  in  the  firm. 

And  then  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"money  purchase"  type,  which  means  that 
the  employer's  contribution  plus  the  em- 
ployee's contribution  taken  at  retirement  age, 
whatever  has  accumulated  in  that  fund,  and 
whatever  that  amount  will  purchase— whatever 
retirement  income  that  amount  will  purchase 
—is  the  amount  of  pension  that  the  employee 
gets. 


Now,  in  discussing  this  with  employers  and 
—incidentally,  I  should  remind  the  hon. 
members  that  I  am  in  the  insurance  business 
and  know  a  little  about  it— in  discussing  this 
with  prospective  employers,  the  argument 
runs  somewhat  as  follows:  This  is  how  the 
discussion  goes: 

Well,  of  course,  the  age  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  the  "flat"  plan,  that  is, 
if  a  person  comes  in  at  age  45  and  retires 
at  65,  he  has  been  with  the  firm  20  years. 
He  gets  the  same  pension  as  a  person  who 
has  been  with  the  firm,  say,  35  years.  So 
obviously  somebody  has  to  put  in  more 
money  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  pen- 
sion for  a  person  who  has  not  been  there  as 
long  as  the  others.  This,  of  course,  would 
cost  the  employer  somewhat  more  money. 

It  is  not  quite  as  important  in  the  "unit 
plan,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  number  of 
years  of  service,  because  a  person  who  has 
contributed  more,  over  a  given  number  of 
years,  is  going  to  get  more  in  his  plan  than 
a  person  who  has  contributed  for  a  fewer 
number  of  years.  But  it  is  still  of  some  extra 
cost  to  the  employer. 

As  far  as  the  "money  purchase  plan"  is 
concerned,  this  would  not  cost  the  employer 
any  more  money  at  all,  because  it  merely 
means  that,  no  matter  what  age  at  which  this 
person  were  brought  into  the  firm— even  if 
it  were  at  age  50— a  person  coming  into  a 
firm  at  age  50  and  retired  even  at  age  60, 
whatever  his  contributions  were  plus  the 
contribution  of  the  employer— whatever  those 
contributions  will  buy  at  age  60— is  the 
amount  of  pension  the  employee  gets. 

Then  we  ask  the  employer:  "Then  why 
not  buy  just  the  'money  purchase  plan'  or 
why  not  switch  your  plan  to  a  'money  pur- 
chase plan'  so  that  you  will  not  be  forced 
to  restrict  employment  to  certain  ages?" 

Well,  the  answer  is  this— and  there  is,  I 
suppose,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it— the 
employer  will  say:  "Well  now,  it  is  all  right 
for  you  to  say  that  we  will  give  the  employee 
only  the  amount  that  his  contributions  plus 
our  contributions  will  purchase.  But  if  he  is 
only  with  the  firm  a  short  number  of  years- 
say  he  has  come  in  at  age  55,  and  he  retires 
at  65  and  he  has  only  contributed  for  10 
years  and  we  have  only  contributed  for  10 
years,  obviously  that  amount  will  not  pur- 
chase much  of  a  pension.  And  it  is  all  right 
for  you  to  say  that  it  is  a  quite  just  arrange- 
ment. The  fact  remains  that,  when  that 
person  retires  on  a  very  small  pension,  it  is 
very  poor  public  relations  for  my  organization. 

"People  will  then  say,  'Here  is  this  great 
organization,    which    employs    thousands    of 
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people  and  turns  over  many  millions  of 
dollars,  turning  out  this  man  at  age  65  with 
a  very  small  pension.'  So  while  it  is  just,  it 
still  is  not  going  to  do  my  firm  much  good.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  do  it  a  great  deal 
of  harm  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
relations." 

Now,  of  course,  that  has  some  validity. 

But  I  have  found  also,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  want  to  put  this  on  the  record— there  is 
some  exaggeration  in  respect  of  these  prob- 
lems. Certainly,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  callousness  in  ignoring  the  problem  to 
begin  with.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that 
these  firms  have  found  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  them  more  money  in  their  pension  plans, 
and  then  arrive  at  the  solution  that  they  will 
not  employ  anyone  over  40  or  45,  to  my  mind, 
betrays  a  certain  amount  of  callousness. 

The  very  fact  that  the  problem  exists  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  solve  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  solving  it,  in  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  are  being  discriminated  against  because 
of  it.  I  think  that  industry  and  governments 
should  have,  long  before  this,  attempted  to 
settle  the  problem  in  some  fashion  other  than 
is  being  done  at  the  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  is,  nothing  is 
being  done  at  the  moment.  These  thousands 
of  people  are  out  in  some  sort  of  limbo, 
behind  a  silken  curtain,  if  I  may  call  it 
that. 

Certainly  the  solution  is  not  to  discrimi- 
nate. Either  the  pension  plans  should  be 
changed  in  some  particular,  or  perhaps  a  tax 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  pension  plans 
insofar  as  they  take  in  certain  people  over 
certain  age  groups.  But  whatever  it  is,  the 
problem  should  not  be  ignored.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Now,  in  case  there  are  some  who  fear  that 
this  is  an  impractical  bill  because  there  are 
obviously  certain  jobs  which  are  only  suitable 
for  certain  age  groups,  I  would  point  to  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  reads,  after  the  general 
terms  in  which,  "No  employer  or  person,  and 
so  on  and  so  on,  is  allowed  to  discriminate 
in  respect  of  age."  It  adds,  "if  age  is  not 
an  essential  consideration  in  the  circum- 
stances." This  means,  of  course,  that  if  age 
is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  particular 
job,  then  he  must  not  discriminate.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  that  partic- 
ular job  men  he  would  be  exempt  from  the 
bill. 

Now  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  people 
who,  in  reading  this  bill  or  in  discussing  it, 


will  use  the  old  argument  that  what  we  need 
is  not  legislation,  but  education.  Well  now, 
we  have  heard  this  before  in  respect  of  other 
bills  of  a  like  nature.  That  is,  the  Fair 
Practices  bills  which  forbid  discrimination  as 
to  race,  colour,  creed,  and  so  on. 

The  fact  remains  that  bills  of  this  nature 
are  in  effect  in  7  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  I  would  like  to 
relate  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
some  of  the  experience  they  have  had  in 
New  York  state,  where  such  a  bill  has  been 
in  effect  since  January,  1958. 

I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times— and  I 
am  not  going  to  read  this  in  total,  just  very 
briefly  from  it— some  of  the  pertinent  facts. 
They  state,  after  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  just  what  the  bill  is  about: 

.  .  .  but  many  job  seekers  of  advancing 
years  have  found  that  doors  formerly  shut 
have  opened  since  July  1,  1958  when  age 
was  added  to  the  lists  of  kinds  of  discrimi- 
nation not  permitted. 

The  law  has  already  included  race,   colour, 
religion  and  national  origin.     And  further  on: 
—The  main  gain  seems  to  have  been  this: 
many  job  seekers  who  formerly  never  got 
as  far  as  an  interview  now  get  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  further  on: 

.  .  .  the  law  applies  to  workers  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  65. 

I  should  point  out  that  that  is  not  in  their 
bill,  but,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  New  York 
state  commission,  which  is  charged  with  the 
enforcing  of  this  Act— as  a  matter  of  policy, 
as  I  say— does  not  consider  anyone  over  65  as 
coming  within  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I 
continue: 

Compliance  procedures  are  the  same  as 
in  the  cases  involving  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  colour,  religion  or  national 
origin.  When  a  complaint  is  filed,  and 
investigation  indicates  probable  cause  for 
action,  the  employer  is  called  to  a  concilia- 
tion meeting  and  invited  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  cease  the  discriminatory  factors. 

If  an  employer  is  adamant,  public  hear- 
ings are  held  which  may  be  followed  by 
a  state  Supreme  Court  order.    An  employer 
is  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt of  court  if  he  ignores  the  order.    No 
cases  involving  age  discrimination  have  yet 
been  brought  to  court. 
Further  on  there  is  a  table  which  shows  that, 
since  the  bill  came  into  effect  in  New  York 
state,  those  placements  of  jobs  over  the  age  of 
45  have  increased  by  almost  2  per  cent. 
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Now,  I  should  also  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that,  in  New  York  state,  in  its  first 
year  of  operation  of  this  bill,  in  spite  of  the 
large  population— I  suppose  New  York  state 
has  25  million  or  30  million  people— that  there 
were  only  148  cases  complained  about  in  the 
first  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  could  be  stated 
that  this  is,  in  effect,  the  same  kind  of  experi- 
ence we  have  had  here  in  regard  to  The  Fair 
Practices  Acts.  There  are  never  as  many 
Complaints  as  originally  feared,  because  the 
legislation  has,  by  its  very  nature,  by  its  very 
existence,  great  educational  value. 

In  the  first  place,  employers— particularly 
large  employers— will  want  to  abide  by  the 
law  and  change  their  policies  immediately. 
Obviously  large  firms  are  in  a  position  where 
they  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  doing 
anything  illegal.  Many  others,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  change  their  views  on  these  matters. 
It  brings  about  a  completely  new  outlook. 

Our  Fair  Practices  Acts,  I  think,  have  done 
these  things  in  Ontario.  They  let  people 
know  that  there  is  some  taint  of  indecency 
on  discrimination,  that  discrimination  is  not 
really  a  right.  It  is  not  the  right  of  a  person, 
for  example,  to  say  to  himself:  "I  am  the  boss 
here,  and  I  will  employ  whom  I  like,"  or  "I 
am  the  owner  of  this  hotel,  and  I  can  refuse 
accommodation  to  anyone  I  like." 

Now  it  means  that  he  has  learned  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  this  approach.  He 
has  learned  that  there  is  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  is  expected  of  that  person,  and 
his  whole  outlook  has  been  reorientated.  His 
view,  as  I  say,  on  social  responsibility  has 
changed,  and  a  good  portion  of  this  is  done 
by  the  proper  type  of  legislation. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
applies  to  this  bill  as  applies  to  the  Fair  Prac- 
tices bills  when  they  were  first  approved  in 
this  House.  It  is  not  the  complete  answer.  It 
will  not  solve  this  problem  completely,  but 
it  is  a  good  beginning.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and,  if  nothing  else,  will  have 
great  moral  influence  on  our  society.  There- 
fore, I  would  urge  the  hon.  members  and  the 
government  to  give  their  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
Bill  No.  34,  although  I  actually  believe  the 
wording  of  Bill  No.  35  is  a  little  better. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 
a  union  fellow,  that  I  have  been  on  negotia- 
tions for  about  the  last  7  years.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  we  run  into  today  in 
negotiations   is  not  the   5,  6   or   7  cents   of 


wages   that  we  are   going  to   get.     The  big 
problem  is  the  security  of  the  workers. 

We  discover  that,  in  pretty  nearly  all  cases, 
the  big  problem  with  management  is  seniority. 
That  seems  to  be  what  they  are  fighting  more 
than  anything  else,  and  there  is  only  one 
reason  for  that,  that  the  unions  do  protect 
the  older  workers. 

In  the  shops  today,  where  we  have  strong 
unions,  we  actually  do  not  have  the  problem 
with  the  older  workers.  It  is  in  the  plants 
where  there  are  no  unions,  and  the  offices 
and  the  smaller  places,  that  these  problems 
arise. 

I  have  here  some  newspapers.  One  can 
pick  them  up  any  day  at  all,  and  they  will 
find  that,  even  with  typists  now,  a  lady  of 
30  is  actually  too  old  to  get  a  job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  passing  this  bill 
is  going  to  remedy  the  thing.  I  think  that 
the  workers,  unions,  managements,  the  com- 
panies, and  industries,  are  going  to  have  to 
sit  down  and  try  to  plan  something  out  for 
the  older  group  of  workers,  or  it  is  going  to 
end  up  in  more  cost  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
all  the  time. 

The  average  chap  at  20  or  30  gets  his  job, 
gets  married,  and  starts  raising  his  family.  By 
the  time  he  is  40  or  45,  that  is  the  time  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  saving  a  little  bit 
of  money  for  his  old  age.  That  is  also  the 
time,  if  he  is  out  of  work,  that  he  does  not 
have  much  of  a  chance  of  getting  a  job. 

So  when  he  becomes  50  or  55  it  is  a  case 
of  putting  him  on  welfare,  and  I  think  we 
will  see  that  our  welfare  costs  will  certainly 
go  up  unless  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  this. 

I  also  think  industry  has  a  certain  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  where  they  are. 
I  think  that  industry  should  see  that  their 
jobs  are  spread  out  so  there  is  room  for  the 
older  person  as  well  as  the  younger  chap. 
Even  today  the  skilled  people  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  jobs  as  they  had  a 
few  years  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  little  hard  for  a 
fellow  of  35  or  40  who  had  no  skill  to  get 
a  job.  But  if  you  were  a  skilled  machinist  or 
something,  it  was  quite  easy  to  get  a  job, 
you  did  not  have  the  problem.  Today  we 
have  these  skilled  people  walking  the  streets, 
too,  because  with  automation  and  the  way 
the  plants  are  working  today  they  are  not 
looking  so  much  to  the  skilled  people  as 
they  are  for  somebody  to  stand  there  and 
just  operate  a  machine.  So  even  the  skilled 
group  are  losing  out  under  this  and  I  think 
definitely  that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject 
matter  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  we  have  to  face  in  our  society,  and 
I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  full 
debate  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  this  matter  is  really 
inseparable  from  resolution  No.  1.  That  was 
obvious  in  what  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  said. 

I  would  propose  this,  sir,  that  we  would 
conduct  our  principal  debate  on  resolution 
No.  1.  I  would  at  that  time  give  a  good 
deal  of  information  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  relative  to  what  we  have  done, 
and  what  we  contemplate  doing,  in  this 
matter,  which  is  both  important  and  difficult. 

For  that  purpose,  sir,  I  would  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  on  this  order  and, 
following  that,  call  resolution  No.  1  of  the 
notices  of  motion. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Is  not  that  a 
rather   quick   guillotine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  I  do  not  want  it  that 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  bills,  the 
bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  and 
the  bill  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  op- 
posite, No.  35,  are  almost  identical  in  their 
terms. 

Again  I  say,  however,  that  the  matter,  as 
we  study  it,  is  inseparable  from  resolution 
No.  1.  I  think  that,  if  we  had  the  debate 
on  resolution  No.  1,  it  would  avoid  repetition 
and  it  would  be  more  orderly. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  May 
I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question? 
Is  his  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  it  dying 
on  the  order  paper  for  this  year,  or  is  he 
planning  to  come  back  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  that  I  will  cover 
this,  quite  extensively,  after  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has 
spoken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  that  will  be  too  late 
for  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared, if  the  House  considers  it  feasible,  to 
revert  these  orders,  Nos.  21  and  22,  but  I 
think  that,  perhaps,  we  might  listen  to  what 
the  course  will  be. 

So,  sir,  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  on  this,  in  order  that  we  can  call 
resolution  No.  1. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  resolution 
No.  1  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wintermeyer: 

Resolution, 

That  the  government  make  available 
facilities  for  the  development  of  a  province- 
wide  scheme  of  portable  pensions  for  all 
workers. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  standing  in  my 
name  and  listed  as  resolution  No.  1,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this 
particular  discussion  I  must  say,  at  the  out- 
set, that  I  agree  with  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  think  that  this  matter  is  unrelated  to  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced,  and,  frankly, 
I  think  this  can  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  constructive  discussions  that  we  can 
embark  on. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
outcome.  I  will  tell  hon.  members  right  now 
that  I  do  not  expect  this  resolution  will  pass 
in  the  normal  fashion  and  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

However,  I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  try  to 
outline  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of 
the  objectives  that  I  envisaged  when  putting 
this  particular  resolution  on  the  order  paper. 

What  I  have  asked  for,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  government  provide  the  facilities  to  assure 
that  pensions  are  made  portable.  By  that, 
I  intended  to  mean  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion that  arises  when  an  employee  leaves,  for 
any  reason,  his  place  of  employment  after  a 
period  of  years,  and  after  he  has  built  up  a 
certain  equity  in  a  pension  plan  at  that  place 
of  employment,  to  seek  or  take  employment 
elsewhere,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  carry 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  him  at  his 
first  place  of  employment  to  the  second  and 
third  places. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  this  observation  is 
simply  this: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difficulty  with 
the  mechanics  of  making  pensions  portable. 
For  example,  we  could  very  easily  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  say  that  all  pensions  shall 
be  vested  after  one  year,  or  shall  vest 
immediately  when  the  pension  plan  is  insti- 
tuted. 

What  would  it  mean,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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Well,  it  would  mean  that  an  employee 
would  have  the  right,  on  discontinuance  of 
employment,  to  withdraw  the  benefits  that  he 
has  paid  into  the  plan,  and  the  benefits  that 
the  employer  has  paid  into  that  plan  as  of 
the  time  of  discontinuance.  He  could  then 
take  that  lump  sum  of  money  and  pay  it  into 
another  fund,  or  another  insurance  company 
that  had  charge  of  the  plan  of  his  second 
employer. 

But  think  of  the  difficulties,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  are  simply  these.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  two  basic  formulae.  One  pro- 
vides something  like  this,  and  my  figures 
may  be  a  little  out,  but  it  provides  the 
employee  shall  pay  in  5  per  cent,  of  his 
wages,  and  the  employer  pay  in  5  per  cent, 
of  his  wages,  during  all  the  period  of  his 
working  life.  That  is  called  the  flat  rate 
basis.  Note  that  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  pay  in  equal  amounts  at  all  times. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  significance  of  this 
particular  scheme  is  that  it  assures  that  the 
employer  pays  exactly  the  same  as  the 
employee  in  each  given  year.  Consequently, 
an  employee's  plan  would  grow  and  develop 
during  all  his  working  life. 

Now,  the  shortcoming  or  the  difficulty 
about  this  particular  plan  is  that,  in  effect, 
it  requires  an  employer  to  pay  the  amount 
of  his  maximum  contribution  from  the  first 
day  that  the  employee  begins  employment. 

The  other  plan  is  the  so-called  formula 
plan,  which  permits  an  employer  to  pay  in 
next  to  nothing  when  the  plan  starts,  increas- 
ing it  to,  say,  1  per  cent,  in  the  first  year, 
1.5  per  cent,  in  the  second  year,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  employee's  life  he  has  paid 
in  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15  per 
cent. 

In  other  words,  the  employer  pays  less  than 

5  per  cent,  during  half  of  the  working  life, 
and  more  than  5  per  cent,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  working  life.  And  the  very  fact 
of  it  is  that  the  longer  the  employee  is  with 
the  particular  employer,  the  more  attachment 
there  is,  and  the  more  equity  the  employee 
has  in  that  business,  the  more  desire  the 
employer  has  to  make  his  contribution. 

Now,  here  is  the  difficulty,  however: 
Suppose  that  an  employee  had  a  working 
span  of— you  can  take  any  number  of  years 
you  want— but  take  20  years.  He  works 
for  half  that  period  of  time  with  employer 
"A,"  and,  as  of  that  time,  the  employer  has 
started  at  zero  and  worked  up  to  1  per  cent., 
1.5  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  up  to 

6  per  cent.,  and  then  that  employee  leaves. 

Now,  if  that  plan  has  vested,  and  by  vest- 
ing  they   pay   nothing   more,   then   the    em- 


ployee at  that  stage,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
right  to  the  full  amount  of  the  employer's 
as  well  as  the  employee's  contribution. 

If  the  employee  leaves  at  the  expiration  of 
10  years,  when  the  first  employer  is  paying 
something  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  6  per 
cent.,  what  other  employer  would  hire  that 
man?  I  am  being  very  realistic  about  it. 
The  second  employer  would  say,  "To  the 
dickens  with  you,  I  can  get  a  man  to  do  the 
same  job— a  young  man,  a  man  of  20  years 
of  age— towards  whose  plan  I  will  pay  only 
1  per  cent,  after  one  year,  nothing  in  the 
first  year,  and  I  will  work  up  gradually  with 
him.  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  him  15  per  cent, 
of  his  salary  if  he  stays  20  years,  because  he 
will  be  worth  a  lot  to  me." 

Now,  herein  comes  the  problem  that  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  has  outlined,  a 
real  social  problem.  One  of  the  difficulties 
today  is  that  an  employer  hesitates  to  employ 
a  man  over  40  because  of  the  substantial 
contribution  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  make 
to  that  man's  pension  plan,  a  contribution 
that  will  cost  him  more  dollars  than  it  would 
to  employ  a  younger  man  for  whom  he  would 
pay  a  lesser  sum  of  money.  That  is  one 
problem  I  would  outline  to  hon.  members. 

Another  problem  I  would  outline  is  this: 
It  has  often  been  said  that  these  plans  really 
should  be  national  in  their  scope,  that  they 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  province.  Well 
now,  I  differ  with  that  observation.  I  can 
see  the  superficial  argument  in  favour  of  a 
national  plan.  It  is  simply  this,  that  if  an 
employee  moves  from  state  to  state  or  prov- 
ince to  province,  he  can  carry  the  plan  with 
him. 

I  would  remind  this  House,  however,  that 
there  are  3  or  4  technical  difficulties.  The 
first  is  this:  It  is  almost  a  constitutional 
difficulty,  a  pension  plan  is  basically  a  matter 
of  property  and  civil  rights  under  The 
British  North  America  Act.  As  such,  I  think, 
it  is  more  closely  aligned  to  the  provincial 
government  than  to  the  federal. 

Then,  from  a  very  practical  point  of  view, 
remember  this:  If  we  adopted  a  pension  plan 
in  Canada  that  was  national  in  its  scope,  a 
plan  that  was  adequate  for  Newfoundland 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  Ontario. 
Their  cost  of  living,  their  wage  scale,  is 
entirely  different  from  ours.  So  I  suggest 
that  the  plan,  our  pension  plan,  must  be 
geared  to  a  given  geographical  economy,  and 
I  think  that  Ontario,  therefore,  must  develop 
its  own  plan  to  serve  its  own  industrial  urban 
communities. 

I  do  not  have  the  same  sympathy  for  a 
national  plan  that  I  once  had.     I  personally 
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believe  that  a  national  plan  should  be  in  the 
area  of  welfare.  Remember  this:  this  scheme 
of  portable  pension  involves,  in  my  opinion, 
two  things: 

One  is  a  compulsorv  pension  plan  and  assur- 
ance that  that  plan  be  portable  or  transfer- 
able. Now,  I  think  that  plan  should  be 
actuarially  sound.  I  do  not  think  the  govern- 
ment should  make  any  contribution  toward 
it  because,  as  soon  as  government  makes 
a  contribution,  this  is  what  will  happen.  The 
person  who  contributes  most  will  derive 
least,  or  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the 
least  will  get  the  most. 

For  example,  look  at  it  this  way.  Suppose 
that  government  is  in  on  the  plan,  and  an 
employee  who  has  had  an  average  wage  of 
$75  a  week  makes  his  contribution  over  a 
20-year  period.  Then  we  have  another  man 
who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  does  not  start 
work  until  he  is  60,  and  then  works  between 
60  and  65.  Hon.  members  know  what 
political  pressures  would  be  brought  to  bear, 
to  try  to  assure  that  that  man,  at  65,  got  the 
same  pension  as  the  man  who  has  worked 
all  his  years  and  made  a  larger  contribution. 

Now,  I  feel  that  herein  we  have  to  make  a 
policy  determination.  I  think  this  plan  should 
be  actuarially  sound.  I  do  not,  at  this  stage, 
care  whether  it  is  operated  by  the  insurance 
companies  or  by  the  government,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  actuarially  sound. 

I  think  our  welfare  programme  should  be 
such  that  it  be  divorced  entirely  from  this 
plan,  be  supplementary  to  the  plan,  to  take 
care  of  those  people  who  just  do  not  have 
income. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  again  at  our  old 
age  pension  scheme.  I  think  it  can  be  upped 
more  effectively  than  what  it  has,  not  in 
dramatic  fashion,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

In  this  respect,  I  might  say  I  have  talked 
to  several  insurance  executives  who  are  very 
interested  in  this  matter,  who  feel  that  the 
economy  could  stand  an  upping  of  the  old 
age  pension  plan  on  a  gross  national  products 
basis,  if  you  will,  and  that  be  a  real  supple- 
ment or  assistance  to  the  fellow  who  has  no 
income  whatsoever. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  getting  my  point  across.  But,  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make,  at  this  immediate  time, 
is  simply  this:  let  us  not  confuse  old  age 
pension  paid  by  the  government  and  a 
portable  pension  scheme.  The  latter  I 
interpret  to  be  a  scheme  which  should  be 
actuarially  sound.  By  that,  I  mean  technically 
sound,  that  the  contribution  should  be  made 


by    employee-employer    only.      The    govern- 
ment should  have  no  contribution  to  make. 

However,  government  must  of  necessity 
have  some  degree  of  control.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  should  be  absolute  control,  from 
the  sense  of  control  of  the  investment  of 
funds  or  not,  but  it  must  certainly  have 
some  substantial  control.  And  in  a  situation 
where  a  man  has  no  income  whatsoever,  and 
for  some  reason  is  not  under  a  plan  and 
requires  money,  I  think,  in  that  instance,  the 
old  age  pension  must  be  up  to  a  point  where 
it  is  realistic. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  May  I  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  question?  Is  the  inference, 
from  what  my  hon.  friend  says,  that  all 
pension  plans  would  therefore  have  the  same 
coverage,  irrespective  of  the  salary  on  which 
the  pension  was  based? 

Secondly,  if  we  were  to  require  a  com- 
pulsory pension  plan  on  the  basis  to  which 
my  hon.  friend  is  presently  referring— because 
I  think  he  has  indicated  that  in  order  to  have 
this  work  everyone  would  have  to  be  on  a 
plan— is  he  really  not  drawing  an  analogy  to 
something  along  the  American  lines,  which 
really  is  a  state  pension  plan? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  questions  are  well  taken.  In 
answer,  one,  I  would  say  that  it  is  by  no  means 
my  thought  that  all  the  pensions  should  be 
the  same.  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  so- 
called  portable  pension  retained  by  the  private 
companies  is  that  there  are  literally  a  myriad 
of  plans.  One  can  make  a  pension  plan  do 
almost  anything,  provided  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  contribution  together  with 
the  employer.  One  could  add  the  cost-of- 
living  escalator,  for  example.  In  West  Ger- 
many, they  do  it  at  the  present  time.  So  I 
say  that  I  do  not  at  all  want  this  to  be  the 
American  plan  whereby  everybody  gets  $126 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  of 
this,  you  see.  We  do  not  want  to  make  it 
a  5  per  cent,  employee-5  per  cent,  employer 
contribution  across  the  board.  We  would 
really  help  the  $50,000  fellow,  if  there  is  a 
state  contribution,  because  the  state  contri- 
bution would  assist  the  $50,000  man  a  whole 
lot  more  than  it  would  help  the  $2,000  man. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  You  could 
have  a  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  we  could  have  a 
limit,  yes.    Now,  we  may  have  to  do  that. 
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That  may  be  one  way  of  getting  around  it. 
But  simply  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  would  say  I  would  want  to 
avoid  that. 

My  own  thinking  is  this,  that  the  compul- 
sory aspect  should  have  a  certain  ceiling  in 
terms  of  salary  but  everybody  should  be 
required  to  contribute  towards  the  plan. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  it  kept  in 
individual  insurance  companies,  with  some 
degree   of  compulsion  enacted  by   law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  just  working 
through  this  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  listening  with  great  interest 
to  what  he  says. 

Another  point  that  bothers  me  is  one  of 
his  original  premises  for  the  plan,  the  portable 
pension  plan  itself.  What  I  think  that  indi- 
cated was  that  employers  would  have  a 
tendency  to  want  to  employ  someone  who  was 
younger,  and  so  forth,  to  avoid  making  the 
larger  contributions  that  one  would  be 
involved  in  by  hiring  someone  who  was  per- 
haps  older. 

Now  what  about  the  example  of  someone 
with  a  working  span  of  20  years,  and  after  10 
years  this  person  left  employer  "A"  and  went 
to  employer  "B."  Now,  would  employer  "B" 
want  to  take  on  a  man  who  had  been  with  em- 
ployer "A,"  and  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  contributions  in  his  plan  say  at  6  per  cent, 
or  7  per  cent.,  as  the  figures  that  my  hon. 
friend  selected?  Would  he  still  have  the 
same  desire  to  pick  somebody  whose  con- 
tributions would  require  him  to  put  in  the 
very  smallest  amount?  Therefore,  will  port- 
ability, on  the  plan  that  my  hon.  friend  is 
making  reference  to,  overcome  the  basic 
premises  upon  which  he  is  basing  the 
formulae  to  start  with?  It  just  seems  to  mean 
that  perhaps  that  will  not— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Maybe  I  did  not  explain 
it  effectively,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  may  I  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  I  presume  that  we 
are  going  to  make  pensions  vest  immediately 
in  order  to  gain  portability.  Let  me  just 
explain  that— well,  he  would  know  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

Now  if  pensions  are  to  vest  immediately,  it 
means  that  the  employers'  current  plan  is  on  a 
so-called  formula  basis,  whereby  he  starts 
at  less  that  5  per  cent,  and  works  up, 
averaging  5  per  cent,  over  the  extended  period 
of  time.  Now,  he  will  not  object  to  vesting 
immediately,  will  he?  I  ask  because  literally 
he  is  contributing  nothing— or  very  little— for 
the  first  few  years.  Then  as  that  employee 
stays  longer,  he  is  quite  willing  to  pay  more. 


But  think  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  with 
that  employee,  which  is  normally  a  good 
thing  for  the  employer,  who  will  go  along 
with  the  vestiture,  think  of  the  difficulty  this 
employee  and  employer  and  new  employer  are 
up  against  when  that  employee  leaves  and 
goes  to  a  new  employer. 

The  new  employer  and  the  new  employee 
have  not  had  a  long  period  of  experience. 
The  employer  does  not  know  if  he  is  good 
or  bad,  and  further,  why  would  he  pay  a 
pension  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  his  salary 
in  preference  to  starting  out  with  a  new  man, 
a  20-year-old  worker  at  zero  or  1  per  cent.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Will  that  not  incline 
them,  in  either  way  therefore,  to  want  to  take 
a  fellow  who  is  very  young,  and  with  whom 
they  are  not  going  to  have  this  risk? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Otherwise,  portability 
does  not  mean  anything  if  the  fellow  who  is 
cut  off  at  10  years  has  to  go  back  to  employer 
"B"  and  start  off  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  the  argument  I 
am  making.  But  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
think  of  this:  The  other  alternative  is  that  of 
a  straight  flat  rate,  5  per  cent,  from  the 
employer,  5  per  cent,  from  the  employee 
during  all  his  working  life.  But  the  employer 
is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  hesitant  to  permit 
that  pension  plan  to  vest  the  first  year, 
because  think  of  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  he  is  going  to  be  contributing  5  per  cent, 
of  a  man's  wages  right  off  the  bat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  think  that  is 
the  only  alternative,  however. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  it  is  the  only 
alternative  myself  to  be  frank.  I  do,  because 
all  I  am  trying— maybe  I  am  just  putting  up 
a  straw  man,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Because,  you  see,  say 
we  have  worked  up  from  1  per  cent,  to  6 
per  cent.,  and  the  employer  is  not  going  to 
want  to  start  somebody  off  at  6  per  cent,  if 
he  can  start  somebody  off  at  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  I  agree.  I  fully 
agree.    That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  so  long  as  he  can, 
he  will,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right.  Therefore 
I  suggest  that  we  probably  are— I  would  not 
say  driven— but  I  think  the  other  alternative 
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about  the  flat  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  vital— 
at  all  times  is  more  desirable. 

Now  that  really  means  that  we  are  going  to 
force  employers  to  do  something  that  they 
are  not  doing  today.  We  know  that  pensions 
do  not  vest  for  a  period  of  10  years.  And  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  effect  portability 
unless  we  make  them  vest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  only  other  thing 
I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend— I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  only  other  thing, 
has  my  hon.  friend  looked  into  the  question 
of  actuarially  sound  funds  that  vest  instantly? 
Is  part  of  an  actuarially  sound  fund  not  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  during  the 
normal  calculable  period,  thus  upon  a  person 
becoming  of  a  certain  age,  say  55  or  death? 
Now,  there  are  the  common  tables  of  age,  and 
we  can  normally  predict  when  a  person  will 
be  drawing  out  these  sums.  If  one  can  draw 
them  out  immediately,  because  of  vesting,  I 
suspect— although  several  hon.  members  in  the 
House  know  that,  according  to  the  Macaulay 
mathematical  school  which  is  2  and  2  are  6— 
that  there  are  likely  some  inherent  actuarial 
problems. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  a  problem  there, 
but  we  could  by  legislation  make  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  cannot  make  it 
portable  if  we  cannot— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  have  got  a  real 
problem   in   mathematics. 

Mr.  Grossman:  No  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  in  politics  we  will. 
Maybe  we  should  say,  in  effect,  the  pensions 
vest  today,  immediately,  when  an  employee 
starts,  but  that  he  may  not  draw  it  out  as 
long  as  he  is  working.  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
follow  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  other  words,  if  he 
does  take  a  new  job,  he  has  to  take  his  old 
fund  to  the  new  job  and  new  employer.  In 
other  words,  the  employee  cannot  buy  a  new 
car  with  it;  he  cannot  draw  it  out  and  buy 
a  new  car.  If  he  could  draw  it  out  and  buy 
a  new  car,  our  problem  would  be  real. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh  I  see,  we  have 
to  transfer  the  rights  and  payments  and 
so  on— 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  So  they  would  have  to 
be  the  same  thing  for  both  employers,  I  think, 
or  they  would  not  want  to  take  the  particular 

person  on. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  it  might  help 
clarify  it  a  bit. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  Minister  may 
remember  earlier  in  the  session,  when  there 
was  some  talk  about  portable  pensions,  I  sug- 
gested that  what  we  were  talking  about  was 
not  portable  pensions,  and  what  we  were 
talking  about  was  pensions  with  immediate 
vesting,  because  once  we  have  immediate 
vesting,  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  portability,  because  there  is  portability, 

There  is  portability  today,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  some  instances.  If  the  employee 
would  not  have  to  draw  his  money  immedi- 
ately, it  would  work  that  way.  If  his  pension 
calls  for  a  pension  at  65  or  60,  let  us  say,  then 
all  pensions  would  call  for  a  pension  at  60, 
and  when  the  employee  changed  firms,  he 
would  merely  take  up  a  paid-up  annuity  due 
at  60,  a  deferred  annuity  due  at  60,  take  it 
along  with  him  to  the  new  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  but  they  would 
all  have  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  they  would  all  have 
to  be  the  same  payments,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  that  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  portability.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  portable  pension  now. 
I  was  with  a  company  for  20-odd  years,  and  I 
took  a  paid-up  deferred  annuity  due  at,  I 
think,  60— or  65,  it  may  be.  I  am  working 
with  a  new  company  today,  and  I  started 
immediately  with  a  pension  with  them. 

Now,  it  just  means  that  instead  of  having 
one  cheque  from  one  company  at  60  or  65, 
I  will  have  two  cheques  from  two  companies 
at  60  or  65.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Now,    in    discussing   this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  what  we  all 
want. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  in  discussing  this  with 
an  actuary,  his  idea  was  that  this  was  a 
rather  sloppy  method.  He  said  that  a  person 
may  have  been  with   15   employers  by  the 
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time  he  reaches  age  60  or  65,  and  may  be 
forced  to  take  15  or  16  cheques  monthly. 

Well,  my  question  to  him  was:  "Are  you 
suggesting  that  we  set  up  a  large  organization, 
that  costs  millions  of  dollars  annually,  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  receiving  one  cheque 
at  age  60  rather  than  15  smaller  ones?" 

He  said:  "Well,  I  suppose  that  is  what  I  am 
suggesting." 

I  said  that  I  could  not  go  for  that.  So  I 
think  that  regarding  what  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  suggesting  the  first  thing 
he  has  to  talk  about  is  immediate  vesting, 
and  that  all  of  the  vesting  must  be  of  a  like 
nature,  and  they  must  all  be  deferred  annui- 
ties. Once  he  has  done  that,  he  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  portability  because  they 
are  portable. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrew  is  right.  Not  only  do  I 
think  he  is  right,  but  I  must  say  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  have  felt  that  the 
question  of  vesting  is  the  big  question. 

Now,  of  course,  the  hon.  members  to  the 
left  will  say:  "Well,  now,  why  not  pass  our 
bill?" 

We  recognize  vesting  to  be  the  problem, 
but  remember  there  are  a  lot  of  auxiliary 
problems.  Firstly,  one  just  cannot  say  that 
all  pensions  vest.  Companies  will  have  differ- 
ent plans,  and  hon.  members  know  better 
than  I  that  actually  some  companies  are 
paying  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  what  do 
we  do  in  that  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  some  are  paying 
none  at  all,  and  that  is  a  bargaining  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right.     So  while 
we  know  the  mechanical  problem- 
Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  smaller  employers 
who  hire  casual  employees. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  smaller 
employers  who— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  No,  there  are 
not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  yes,  there  are  plenty 
of  small  employers  who  are  not  paying. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Some  employers  have  no 
plan  at  all.     What  about  them? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  a  lot  of  them.  So 
we  recognize  the  mechanical  problem  there. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  say:  "Well,  let 
us  pass  this  law  tonight  and  make  everything 


vest,"  and  suggest  that  be  the  end  of  it.     It 
is  a  lot  more  difficult  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  not  a  mechan- 
ical problem,  in  forcing  people  to  have 
pension  plans  who  do  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right.  I  think 
that  is  the  problem  we  have  on  the  table.  Let 
us  raise  another  one.  I  mentioned  West  Ger- 
many. Now  there  they  have  added  an 
intriguing  feature,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
this  whole  problem  of  the  inflationary  cur- 
rency.    Inflation. 

In  West  Germany  their  plan,  which  is  a 
compulsory  state  plan,  does  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  the  currency.  It  is 
related  to  their  gross  national  product. 

There  the  plan  costs  about  16  per  cent,  of 
the  wages,  as  compared  with  our  plan  of,  say, 
10  per  cent.  But  it  does  give  to  the  pensioner 
a  plan  that  is  related  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  the  time  he  receives  his  pension, 
and  that  is  something  to  think  about. 

That  is  a  very  real  factor,  you  see,  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  that  is  one  which  personally 
I  am  very  intrigued  with,  because  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  to  think  out. 

Starting  with  a  youngster  20  years  of  age, 
and  he  does  not  get  a  plan  or  a  pension  until 
age  60  or  65,  that  is  40  years  from  now,  the 
dollar  will  not  buy  at  that  time  what  it  buys 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  A  sliding  scale,  that 
is  what— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  an  escalator  clause. 
They  have,  in  this  West  Germany  situation, 
worked  this  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  How  can  we  have  a 
fund  that  as  actuarially  sound  with  an  esca- 
lator clause? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  a  problem,  but 
theirs  is  state  controlled,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  that  is  the  very 
point  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
originally  made.  He  mentioned  that  a  person 
who  came  late  into  the  system  in  contrast  to 
somebody  who  came  early  into  the  system. 
If  it  is  state  controlled  there  would  be  pres- 
sure, but  there  would  also  be  pressure  because 
of  inflation,  would  there  not?  That  is  one 
of  the  very  pressures  that  has  been  put  on 
workmen's   compensation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
right,  I  agree  with  him. 
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Mr.  Grossman:  All  this  discussion  will 
finally  lead  us  into  the  corner  where  there 
has  to  be  a  state  pension  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  may  be. 

Now,  let  me  raise  this  third  problem  and 
that  is  the  question  of  taxation.  There  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion should  be  exempt  from  income  tax.  I 
suppose  a  lot  of  us  automatically  would  have 
sympathy  with  that,  but  think  of  this:  If  we 
permit  the  employer's  contribution  to  be 
deductible,  and  we  take  our  executives  and 
all  in— 

Mr.  Grossman:   It  is  deductible. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  if  it  is  deduc- 
tible, if  we  make  it  compulsory  and  across 
the  board,  think  of  this:  The  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  are  going  to  collect  less 
corporate  income  tax,  thsit  is  obvious,  because 
they  are  subsidizing— 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  and  they  are 
going  to  subsidize  the  $50,000  man  a  whole 
lot  more  than  they  are  the  $2,000  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  but  then  they 
get  it  back  in  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  all  right,  but  I 
just  say  there  is  a  problem  to  think  about. 

I  think  maybe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  view 
of  the  informality  of  this  discussion  and  the 
way  it  is  proceeding,  that  is  with  all  3  bills- 
there  are  all  3  issues  before  us— that  you 
might  relax  your  normal  procedure  and  permit 
an  hon.  member  to  talk  more  than  once. 

If  you  extend  that  courtesy,  I  would  under- 
take to  discontinue  my  contribution,  and 
maybe  make  a  few  observations  a  little 
later  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think,  in  this  very  interesting  and  important 
subject,  that  there  would  be  anything  wrong 
with  relaxing  the  rules  a  little  bit.  I  do 
not  want  to  run  foul  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  but  he  is  not  here, 
and  he  might  not  hear  about  this,  and  it 
might  be  all  right. 

I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  members.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  previously  I  thought  I  was 
getting  my  thinking  a  little  bit  straight.  But 
after  listening  to  them— the  4  who  have  par- 
ticipated to  date— I  am  afraid  I  am  back  where 
I  started  from.  But  perhaps  I  can  do  some- 
thing here   to   get  this  matter  in   a   position 


where  we  can  really  give  it  objective  thinking 
and  objective   consideration. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  subject.  It  is  a  very  vague  one 
in  very  many  areas.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  there  is  a  subject  which  is  more  in- 
triguing or  more  important,  than  this  subject. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  elements  of  the  first 
two  bills  we  discussed  here,  we  have  this, 
that  in  the  last  25  years  we  have  talked 
about  security,  and  we  have  in  very  many 
instances  provided  security  of  sorts.  But  we 
are  rapidly,  in  our  economy,  putting  out  of 
business  the  man  or  woman  of,  say,  40  or  45 
years  and  above.  Imagine  the  tremendous 
loss  there  is  to  our  country,  imagine  the 
tremendous  loss  in  taking  a  man  of,  say,  45 
years  of  age,  and  putting  a  bar  in  front  of 
his  productivity  at  the  time  when  he  is 
probably  at  his  peak  capacity. 

I  think  that,  from  a  standpoint  of  real 
production,  that  a  man  of  between  50  and  60, 
with  his  experience,  knowledge  and  steadiness 
that  comes  with  years  of  experience  is 
probably  of  as  much  value  to  our  economy 
as  a  man  between  30  and  40.  That  is  the 
problem  with  which  we  deal  in  these  bills, 
and  that  is  something  that  our  country  has 
to  look  to. 

I  make  no  profession  of  being  able  to  put 
before  this  House  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
But  I  think  I  can  put  before  the  House  some 
matters  which  will  produce  direct  thinking 
on  the  problem.  I  think  perhaps  through  it 
we  can  lay  the-  foundation  for  the  solution  of 
this  matter  in,  I  should  say,  the  foreseeable 
future. 

As  part  of  this,  sir,  we  have  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter,  and  I  am  going 
to  give  to  each  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  a  number  of  documents  relating  to 
this  problem.  If  they  take  these  documents 
and  try  to  relate  them,  they  will  find  they 
cannot.  They  present  various  points  of  view 
that  are  very  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
have  been  gathered  together  by  the  committee 
to  which  I  am  going  to  refer  in  a  moment. 

With  these  documents,  it  was  felt  that  there 
were  a  number  of  them,  and  that  they  had  to 
be  in  some  type  of  container,  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  (Mr. 
Allan's)  generosity,  each  hon.  member  will 
receive  the  documents  with  a  folder  to  con- 
tain them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  that  come  under  emolu- 
ments from  the  Crown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  the 
hon.  member  can  describe  it  as  he  likes.    In 
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any  event,  this  is  something  which  is  going 
to  come  not  only  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  but  also  to  the  press  gallery,  so 
that  they  can  engage  in  their  spare  moments 
in  seeing  if  they  can  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Now,  I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  notice 
that,  on  top  of  the  folder  which  each  one 
will  get,  are  the  letters  "MPP."  Now,  regard- 
ing this,  I  do  not  want  to  get  this  matter  into 
the  area  of  controversy.  That  may  be  inter- 
preted as  "Member  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment." I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  I  think  myself  that  that  is  the 
proper  designation. 

Please  remember  that  this  House  is  not  a 
creature  of  the  federal  government,  but  of 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  where  it  was 
created.  This  Parliament  owes  its  beginnings 
to  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  and  therefore 
I  would  say  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for   the   MPP   designation. 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Department  of 
Economics  says  that  this  means  "Memoranda 
on  Portable  Pensions."  Surely  that  will  please 
all  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
whether  they  agree  with  the  first  explanation 
or   not. 

Now,  might  I  say  this,  that  we  have  set  up 
a  committee  on  portable  pensions  which  has 
begun  its  comprehensive  studies  of  pension 
plans,  with  particular  reference  to  the  port- 
ability of  pension  credits  when  changes  of 
employment  take  place.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  problems. 

The  committee  we  have  consists  of  R.  M. 
Clarke,  professor  of  economics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  and  author  of  the 
report,  "Economic  Security  for  the  Aged  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada."  Also  on  the 
committee  are  Mr.  R.  E.  G.  Davis,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  welfare  council; 
Mr.  Gathercole,  who  is  well  known;  C.  E. 
Hendry,  director  of  the  school  of  social  work, 
University  of  Toronto;  D.  C.  MacGregor, 
professor  of  economics,  University  of  Toronto; 
and  J.  A.  Tuck,  general  counsel  of  the 
Canadian  life  insurance  officers  association; 
with  secretary  Mr.  J.  J.  Opmeer  of  our  own 
Department  of  Economics. 

May  I  say  that  this  committee  is  a  fact- 
finding committee.  In  this  brief  here,  hon. 
members  will  find  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Archer  and  others  relative  to  representa- 
tion on  the  part  of  labour  directly.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  have  made  no  attempt 
to  have  representation  from  special  sections 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Tuck's  addition  is  for  this 
reason;  there  are  a  myriad  of  plans,  nearly 
all  based  on  insurance  company  arrangements. 


It  seemed  to  us  that,  from  him,  we  could  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  information,  and 
therefore  he  was  added  for  that  purpose  only. 

This  committee  has  been  formed  by  no 
means  to  say  that  this  or  something  else 
is  the  solution,  but  it  was  formed  to  produce 
the  facts  upon,  as  I  shall  refer  later,  which 
judgments  may  be  formed  and  action  may 
be  taken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  indicate  how  that  committee  is 
working? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  describe  that 
here. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  its  work,  the  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  digest  of  information. 
In  this  MPP  folder  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  17  particular  works  which  will  be 
given  to  the  hon.  members.  I  will  not  des- 
cribe them  for  the  reason  it  would  take  time 
to  read  them  and  every  hon.  member  will 
have  them.  The  digest  of  information  on 
pensions,  and  their  implications,  has  been 
assembled  in  a  number  of  articles  and  publi- 
cations. Along  with  copies  of  this  statement 
that  I  now  give,  the  d*  est  and  other  relevant 
documents  are  being  made  available,  as  I 
said,  to  the  hon.  members. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  30  years,  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  have 
developed  a  comprehensive  programme  of  old 
age  security.  Flat  rate  pensions  are  now  paid, 
irrespective  of  the  means  of  the  recipient,  to 
persons  70  years  of  age  and  over. 

In  addition,  pension  benefits  are  available 
to  needy  persons  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  69  inclusive.  Basic  old  age  pensions  are 
paid  under  legislation  passed  in  1951,  after 
an  intensive  study  of  old  age  security  plans 
throughout  the  world. 

Although  benefits  are  not  related  to  earn- 
ings, and  are  not  intended  to  meet  all  needs, 
this  is  a  sound  plan  and  has  many  very  distinct 
advantages. 

Subject  only  to  certain  resident  require- 
ments, it  meets  the  essential  needs  of  our 
people.  It  provides  a  basic  pension  even 
though,  in  many  cases,  the  individual's  con- 
tributions would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  such  benefits  and,  of  course,  the  converse 
applies.  The  contributions  of  many  people 
are  completely  out  of  line  with  the  benefits 
received. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  there  has  also  come 
into  existence  a  variety  of  company  or  insti- 
tutionally operated  superannuation  or  pension 
plans.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  work  force  in  Canada  now 
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participates  in  some  form  of  retirement  pen- 
sion plan,  and  in  the  province  of  Ontario  this 
is  probably  higher,  with  the  incidence  that 
I  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  two  bills  that  we  have  heard  here. 

In  essence,  such  plans  are  instruments  for 
providing  for  the  orderly  accumulation  of 
savings  for  retirement. 

They  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  means 
by  which  this  end  is  achieved.  Annuities, 
endowment  insurance,  and  other  organized 
personal  savings  programmes  all  serve  the 
same  purpose  Such  plans,  which  provide 
for  the  systematic  accumulation  of  savings, 
are  both  economically  and  socially  desirable. 

The  extension  of  retirement  plans,  partic- 
ularly since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has, 
however,  highlighted  a  number  of  defects 
and  adverse  side  effects  which  arise  from 
broad  gaps  in  the  coverage  and  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  individual  plans.  Many  workers, 
even  among  those  who  are  participating  in 
retirement  plans,  will  not  have  accumulated, 
by  the  end  of  their  working  life,  a  pension 
related  to  their  earnings. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

Some  employers  have  not  adopted  a  pen- 
sion plan,  or  any  other  organized  means,  by 
which  employees  can  accumulate  a  backlog 
of  credits  upon  which  they  can  draw,  in  their 
years  of  retirement,  when  savings  are  likely 
to  decline  or  cease  altogether. 

Even  where  pension  programmes  had  been 
adopted,  differences  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  a  lack  of  transfer  or  vesting 
privileges,  militate  against  the  accumulation 
of  benefits. 

Some  plans  provide  for  a  substantial  retire- 
ment of  benefit,  others  very  little.  Some 
require  contributions  from  both  employers 
and  employees,  and  others  from  the  employer 
only.  Some  allow  the  contributor,  at  the 
time  of  the  termination  of  his  employment, 
to  convert  his  credits  into  a  deferred  pension; 
others  do  not. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  realiza- 
tion of  pension  benefits  related  to  earnings 
is  not  frequently  possible,  only  for  persons 
who  complete  a  lengthy  period  of  employment 
with  the  same  employer. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  problems. 
The  problem  is  not  limited  to  considerations 
of  old  age  security.  True,  there  is  a  lack  of 
standards,  and  the  pattern  of  benefits  may  be 
quite  unjust  in  its  incidence  to  the  worker 
who  is  subject  to  periodic  changes  of  employ- 
ment. But  it  is  more  than  a  problem  in  old 
age  security,  it  is  part  of  an  economic 
problem. 


The  fact  that  changes  in  employment  often 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  pension  might  tend  to 
inhibit  the  mobility  of  labour,  and  thus  work 
against  productivity. 

Now,  sir,  in  other  words,  while  pension 
benefits  may  be  construed  as  being  a  part 
of  the  emolument  which  would  attach  a 
worker  to  an  employer,  the  sacrifice  of  pen- 
sion rights  should  not  serve  to  freeze  workers 
in  one  occupation,  when  their  economic  con- 
tribution may  be  superior  in  another.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point  that  we  must 
consider  in  this  young  country  of  ours. 

This  has  a  serious  side  effect  in  the  existing 
scattered  pattern  of  pension  plans. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  second 
side  effect  is  that  employers,  who  may  have 
adopted  pension  plans,  are  often  very  reluc- 
tant to  engage  older  workers  because  of 
either  the  additional  financial  strain  that  such 
workers  may  impose  upon  the  superannuation 
plan,  or  the  fear  that  the  older  worker  may 
become  an  embarrassment  if  he  cannot,  in 
his  remaining  working  years  before  retire- 
ment, accumulate  an  adequate  pension  in 
relation  to  his  reasonable  needs. 

It  should  not,  of  course,  be  overlooked  that 
pensions  and  other  organized  savings  plans, 
widely  adopted  with  satisfactory  standards, 
can  serve  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
employer  to  take  on  older  workers.  As  I 
have  said,  some  employers  are  now  loath  to 
engage  older  workers  because  of  the  fear  that 
they  will  become  a  burden  on  the  pension 
plan,  or  a  financial  embarrassment  to  the 
organization. 

If,  however,  such  workers  have  accumu- 
lated pension  credits  from  other  employers 
in  past  years'  services,  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  at  retirement,  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
which  older  workers  seeking  employment  are 
now  meeting  increasingly  would  be  removed. 

I  think  that  is  the  subject  of  what  we  are 
discussing  here  tonight. 

In  recent  years,  many  improvements  have 
been  made  and  more  are  on  the  way.  The 
growing  awareness  of  deficiencies  undoubt- 
edly operates  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  better  standards,  and  the 
extension  of  transfer  or  vesting  privileges. 

As  progress  is  made  in  these  directions, 
it  will  not  only  broaden  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  come  from  the  extension 
of  these  plans,  but  also  remove  some  of  the 
inhibitions  to  employers  of  workers  in  the 
middle  and  lower  life,  and  in  this  way  con- 
tribute to  the  mobility  of  labour  and  to  the 
productivity  of  our  country. 

The   purpose   of   our   technical  committee 
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on  portable  pensions  is  to  explore  ways  and 
means  by  which  retirement  pension  plans  can 
be  made  more  effective,  provide  more  security 
for  our  older  people,  and  minimize  these 
inhibitions  which  militate  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  older  worker. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  very  difficult 
and  very  complex,  as  will  be  indicated  here 
tonight.  There  is  no  easy  and  no  perfect 
solution. 

Among  the  many  questions  our  committee 
on  portable  pensions  will  be  studying  are  the 
following: 

First,  how  can  we  best  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  the  retirement  pension  programme? 

At  the  present  time,  over  a  third  of 
Ontario's  work  force  is  participating  in  some 
form  of  retirement  pension.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  their  position  and  the  con- 
tribution they  are  now  making  to  such  funds. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  pension  plan 
is  essentially  an  organized  method  of  saving 
for  retirement.  It  requires  contributions  from 
someone.  There  is  no  magical  way  that 
credits  or  benefits  can  be  accumulated  except 
by  foregoing  immediate  income  in  order  to 
enjoy  it  later. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  imposition 
of  additional  premiums,  or  taxations,  upon 
industry  may  affect  our  competitive  trading 
position  with  other  countries.  We  wish  to 
make  progress  but  we  must  do  this  wisely. 

The  next  question  is  this: 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage 
employees  to  preserve  their  accumulated  con- 
tributions, as  a  deferred  pension,  rather  than 
take  their  contributions  in  cash  upon  changing 
their  place  of  employment? 

Now,  sir,  there  are  great  problems  in  that 
regard.  There  have  been  discussions  in  this 
House  about  casual  labour,  casual  work  in 
our  civil  service.  I  know  quite  a  number  of 
men  who  today  are  receiving,  as  casuals, 
quite  high  wages,  and  they  do  not  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  superannuation  fund  because 
there  is  a  deduction  of  6  per  cent,  from  their 
salaries,  and  so  on.  That  is  one  of  the 
improvidences  that  run  with  human  beings. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  a  postman,  64 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  would  like  a  job.  He  always  had  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  a  pension.  He 
is  approaching  65,  and  in  his  early  days  the 
pension  was  optional  and  he  never  took  it. 

Those  are  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  to  meet.  Differences  of  opinion  exist 
on  this  point.  Although  there  will  be  special 
cases  where  cash  will  be  of  more  use  to  an 


individual  than  a  deferred  annuity,  neverthe- 
less, if  the  worker  withdraws  his  pension 
credit,  he  may  not  only  defeat  the  general 
purpose  of  pension  planning  but  also  make 
it  potentially  more  difficult  for  him  to  secure 
employment  in  his  latter  years. 

Regrettably,  there  is  a  rather  widespread 
pattern  at  the  present  time  for  workers  to 
cash  in  the  value  of  their  contributions  upon 
terminating  their  employment. 

Some  persons  have  suggested  that  the 
income  tax  law  be  modified  to  provide  some 
greater  incentive  for  workers  to  take  termi- 
nation credits  as  annuities  rather  than  in 
cash.  Under  the  present  income  tax,  the 
recipient  of  a  lump  sum  payment  has  the 
option  of  being  taxed  on  it  as  his  average 
rate  for  the  last  3  years,  or  at  the  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  if  the  payment  were 
added  to  his  income  in  the  year  of  receipt. 
If  he  elects  to  take  the  deferred  pension,  he 
will  be  taxed  in  accordance  with  his  income 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  received. 

However,  income  tax  deducted  as  a  con- 
tribution to  retirement  fund  is  subject  to 
certain  limits  exempt  from  income  tax. 
Although  it  becomes  subject  to  such  taxation 
—which  is  paid  as  a  benefit  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister from  Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  mentioned 
—such  payments  are  usually  made  at  a  time 
when  the  recipient's  income  is  considerably 
less  than  in  his  earning  years. 

Thus,  where  there  are  unmistakable  in- 
come tax  inducements  to  the  establishment 
of  pension  funds,  and  the  retention  of  contri- 
butions as  deferred  annuities,  it  may  be  that 
these  advantages  require  greater  emphasis,  it 
may  be  that  these  advantages  require  greater 
elaboration.    They  both  may  apply. 

Thirdly,  what  can  be  done  to  encourage 
the  extension  of  vesting  privileges,  in  order 
that  workers  :who  change  their  jobs  may  be 
able  to  preserve  their  pension  credits,  and 
thus  accumulate  adequate  retirement  benefits? 

Now,  sir,  this  thing  refers  to  the  extent  to 
which  an  employee  acquires  a  contractual 
right  to  part  or  all  of  the  employer  contribu- 
tions made  on  his  behalf.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  vesting  conditions  in  Canadian 
plans,  main  determinants  being  length  of 
service  or  age,  or  a  combination  of  these  two. 

Surveys  of  existing  pension  plans  indicate 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  plans  provide 
for  the  full  vesting  and  thus  the  maximum 
portability. 

Extension  of  vesting  provisions  would 
achieve  progress  in  two  directions.  It  would 
improve  the  ability  of  workers  who  change 
jobs   to   make   provisions  for   their   old   age, 
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and  would  thus  remove  one  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  now  exist  to  the  employment 
of  older  workers. 

The  fourth  question  is  this: 

What  type  of  organization  is  required  to 
provide  more  universality  in  the  contributory 
retirement   pensions? 

The  first  approach  would  be  to  ascertain 
how  the  present  system  can  be  improved  and 
expanded.  In  this  connection  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  that  progress  may  be  made  on  a 
national  scale.  However,  I  agree  with  my 
hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
we  do  not  necessarily  need  to  take  the 
national  outlook  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  things  that  we  are  considering  here. 

There  are  serious  disadvantages,  of  course, 
in  a  province  proceeding  unilaterally  to 
establish  a  plan  of  its  own.  Many  pension 
plans  are  operated  by  national  and  inter- 
national   companies    on    a   nationwide   basis. 

The  task  of  our  committee  will  be  to  study, 
and  to  make  recommendations  on,  methods 
for  strengthening  the  existing  programme  of 
pensions  and  removing  impediments  to  the 
employment  of  the  older  worker. 

Now,  sir,  in  view  of  the  complexities  of 
this  problem,  I  have  stated  the  problems  there 
are. 

It  reminds  me  of  what  I  think  I  told  this 
House  on  another  occasion.  At  one  time, 
I  heard  a  member  of  Parliament— of  a  party 
not  represented  in  this  House— making  a 
speech  at  a  Rotary  Club,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  on  the  banking  system. 

He  described  all  the  ills  of  the  banking 
system,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  get  money, 
and  how  the  bank  manager  gave  you  the  cold 
glassy  eye  when  you  went  in,  and  so  on.  I 
listened  to  him  and  I  thought  that  really  this 
fellow  was  the  greatest  speaker  I  had  ever 
listened  to.  I  waited.  I  thought  I  would  be 
interested  in  what  his  solutions  to  this  were. 
But  when  he  came  to  that  point,  he  sat  down, 
and  that  was  it. 

Now,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will 
admit  to  you  that  I  am  somewhat  in  that 
position  tonight.  But  I  think  that  is  true 
with  those  who  have  discussed  this  matter  up 
to  this  moment.  I  would  say,  in  view  of  the 
complexities  of  this  problem,  an  early  solution 
should  not  be  expected.  Time  and  experience 
are  required. 

Now,  sir,  at  this  session,  or  immediately 
prior  to  this  session,  we  had  established  our 
committee  on  portable  pensions.  We  have 
taken  another  important  step,  we  have 
amended  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  author- 
izing regulations   to  be  made   requiring  the 


filing  with  The  Department  of  Insurance  of 
audited  financial  statements  of  the  affairs 
of  pension  and  welfare  funds  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  employees.  Now,  I  may  say, 
sir,  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  that 
provision  was  to  provide  information  which  is 
almost  totally  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said 
that  there  were  a  myriad  of  plans.  That  is 
perfectly  true.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
really  no  knowledge  of  what  those  plans  are. 
Now  that  in  itself,  I  think  is  a  very  important 
step,  for  it  will  provide  considerable  additional 
information  on  retirement  pensions  and  other 
plans,  and  as  well  afford  greater  security  for 
the  worker. 

Now,  sir,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, our  committee  on  portable  pensions  will 
be  prepared  to  make  the  results  of  their 
research  available  to  the  House.  At  that  time, 
sir,  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  well  if  a 
committee  of  the  House  were  established  to 
study  the  whole  problem  as  it  then  appears 
to  us. 

I  wanted  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee 
this  year,  but  the  committee  on  portable 
pensions  itself  persuaded  me  that  this  year 
was  not  the  time.  They  have  to  have  more 
information  on  the   subject. 

They  recommended  very  strongly  that  the 
matter  should  stand  for  another  year,  other- 
wise a  very  great  deal  of  time  would  be 
wasted.  We  would  spend  very  much  time  in 
accumulating  information  which  can  be  put 
together,  and  can  be  tabulated,  and  so  related 
in  a  way  that  would  be  readily  available  and 
readily  understable  to  a  House  committee. 

Now,  sir  I  said  in  the  statement  here,  that 
a  solution  should  not  be  expected  in  the 
immediate  future.  If  this  committee  on 
portable  pensions  is  able  to  accumulate  the 
information  which  they  feel  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  accumulate— and  I  may 
say  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  is 
certainly  with  their  knowledge  and  under- 
standing—if they  are  able  to  do  that,  then, 
next  year,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
appoint  a  House  committee.  This  committee 
of  the  House  could  sit  between  the  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  and  thoroughly  investigate 
the  matter  and  make  known  to  employers  and 
employees  the  objectives  for  which  we  all 
strive. 

Now,  I  think,  arising  from  that  would  be 
the  best  opportunity  of  providing  the  answers 
that  are  implicit  in  these  bills  and  in  the 
resolution. 

Now,  this  involves  time.  I  admit  that  it 
involves  a  good  deal  of  patience.  I  know 
that  it  involves  saying  to  our  people  that  we 
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are  simply  not  ready  at  the  present  time. 
But  that  is  a  fact  which  I  must,  in  all  honesty, 
tell  this  House. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  jurisdiction  that  has 
to  date  tackled  the  matter  in  an  objective 
way. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  principles  of  the  two  bills  that  have  been 
placed  before  us  by  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  get  down  and 
study  them  from  the  standpoint  of  really  what 
is  the  practical  effect,  really  what  it  amounts 
to  is  a  declaration  of  intent  without  very 
much  behind  it.  Now  that  is  the  situation. 
My  hon.  friends  might  disagree  with  that.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  really  look  at 
these  bills,  and  study  them,  that  is  the  effect. 

Now  I  would  say  to  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  St.  Andrew  that,  in  the  discussion  of  his 
bill,  I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  almost 
immediately  he  embarked  on  the  pension 
matter,  which  indicates  to  me  that  that  is 
really  one  of  the  great  fundamentals  in 
this  matter. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  there  are  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House  who  have  views 
on  this  very  important  matter,  and  all  their 
views,  some  of  which  have  been  expressed, 
are  of  value  in  a  subject  that  is  filled  with  as 
much  obscurity  as  this  subject  is. 

Now,  concerning  the  memoranda  that  will 
be  contained  in  these  folders.  I  repeat  that  we 
do  not  profess  that  they  are  either  integrated, 
or  that  they  contain  the  solutions  to  this 
problem.  But  certainly  they  do  present,  at 
least,  the  basis  for  some  objective  thinking. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  on  this  matter  that  is 
now  before  the  House.  I  certainly  would  not 
dispute  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  to  say, 
that  it  is  complicated  in  many  of  its  aspects. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  however,  that 
we  should  separate  the  component  parts  of 
the  problem.  I  say  this  because  it  certainly 
will  not  get  any  less  complicated  if  we  get 
them  all  tangled  up  together. 

First  of  all,  I  really  do  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  should  separate  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  Bills  Nos.  34  and  35  from 
the  much  more  difficult  problem,  the  more 
complicated  problem,  of  portable  pensions. 

It  is  true,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says, 
that  pensions  are  a  factor  in  discrimination 
on  account  of  age.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  him— and  I  wish  he  would  take 
another    look    at    this    matter— that   the    two 


things  are  inextricably  bound  up  together.    I 
do  not  think  that  is  true  at  all. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  pension  plan  in 
existence  is  merely  an  excuse  for  failure  to 
hire  an  older  worker.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
there  is  such  discrimination,  there  is  not  even 
a  pension  plan  in  existence.  A  pension  plan 
is  not  a  factor  in  it  at  all.  There  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  problem. 

I  agree  they  overlap  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  pension  plans  perhaps  complicate  the 
problem  of  discrimination  on  account  of  age. 
But  certainly  discrimination  on  account  of 
age  exists  as  a  quite  separate  problem  from 
pension  plans. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  real  value  in 
passing  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  Bill  No.  34  or 
Bill  No.  35.  I  will  not  take  time  now  to  go 
into  details  on  them,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  valuable  now  to  pass  legislation  of  that 
type  and  not  wait  until  we  have  solved  all  the 
intricacies  relating  to  public  pension  plans, 
portability  of  private  pensions,  and  so  on. 

What  those  bills  purport  to  do  is  to  state, 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  that  we  in  this 
province  do  not  approve  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  age.  That,  I  think,  is  important. 
We  should  state  that  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  the  fact  that  we  pass  the  bill  will  not 
mean  that  we  will  eliminate  discrimination 
100  per  cent.  But  a  good  many  years  ago, 
The  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  was 
passed  declaring  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
that  we  disapproved  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  would  say  that  that 
eliminated  such  discrimination  100  per  cent., 
but  I  think  it  has  been  a  factor  in  reducing 
such  discrimination.  The  fact  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  public  policy  has  been  educational. 

I  would,  myself,  like  to  see  a  little  more 
energetic  administration  of  that  Act  than 
now  exists.  But,  without  getting  into  any 
arguments  on  that,  I  think  the  fact  that  The 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  exists,  stating 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and 
contrary  to  law,  to  discriminate  against  people 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  and  so  forth, 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that,  to  amend  that 
Act,  to  say  in  addition  that  to  discriminate 
on  account  of  age  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  contrary  to  the  law,  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  quite  apart  from  the  special 
problem  of  pensions. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  we  will  revert 
to   Bill   No.    34   or   Bill   No.   35-1   am   not 
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terribly  concerned  which— after  we  have  com- 
pleted our  debate  on  pensions,  and  take 
another  look  at  them.  I  hope  we  do  so  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  perhaps  adopting  them 
in  principle,  and  going  ahead  to  consider  one 
of  them  in  committee,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
go  ahead  right  now  with  at  least  that  declara- 
tion of  public  policy. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  terribly  complicated 
or  difficult  matter.  I  think  it  is  something 
we  can  do  right  now  that  would  be  helpful 
in  solving  this  problem  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  age. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  quite 
appalled  to  find  some  of  the  bodies  that,  at 
the  present  time,  appear  to  discriminate 
against  people  on  account  of  age.  I  will 
cite  a  column  from  Pierre  Berton,  who  seems 
to  be  frequently  quoted  in  this  House,  and 
who  had  one  of  his  operatives  investigate 
this  problem. 

This  lady  stated,  in  applying  for  employ- 
ment, that  she  was  46  years  of  age  and  a 
widow.  She  was  turned  down  on  account 
of  her  age  by  such  bodies  as  the  Connaught 
laboratories  and  the  corporation  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  also  another  public  corpora- 
tion, the  Toronto  transit  commission,  and 
other  quite  important  private  corporations, 
such  as  Cities  Service,  Royal  York  hotel, 
Norwich  Union,  and  Colgate-Palmolive. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  passed  Bill  No.  34  or 
Bill  No.  35,  we  might  be  able  to  dissuade 
some  of  those  large  employers  from  continuing 
with  this  very  misguided  policy. 

So  I  hope  we  will  go  back  to  Bill  No.  34 
and  perhaps  pass  it,  because  I  think  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  pass  that  bill,  even  if 
we  have  to  go  more  deliberately  in  approach- 
ing the  problem  of  pensions. 

Now,  on  the  problem  of  pensions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  again  that  we  should 
separate  certain  components  or  certain  dis- 
tinct elements.  To  begin  with,  we  have,  at 
the  present  time  in  this  country,  a  basic 
pension  that  is  not  related  to  contributions. 
It  is  merely  payable  at  a  certain  age,  at  the 
age  of  70,  without  a  means  test;  65  with  a 
means  test. 

I  think,  and  the  CCF  thinks— and  this  is  a 
definite  part  of  our  policy— that  that  basic 
pension,  available  to  everybody  without  con- 
sideration of,  and  not  related  to,  any  previous 
or  past  contributions  is  desirable  and  bene- 
ficial. We  think  it  should  be  retained  to 
provide  a  floor  income  for  everbody  upon 
reaching  a  certain  age. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
amount  of  $55  a  month  should  be  increased, 
but  that  is  a  matter  that  I  will  not  debate 


here.  We  think  it  should  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that.  At  any  rate,  I  think  most  hon. 
members  will  agree  that  that  floor  pension  is 
a  desirable  thing. 

Now,  we  in  the  CCF  are  also  of  the 
opinion— and  it  is  an  official  part  of  our 
national  policy— that,  in  addition  to  that 
national  basic  pension,  there  should  be  a 
contributory  pension  plan  to  provide  people 
with  pensions  over  and  above  the  floor,  related 
to  their  contributions. 

This  is  analogous  to,  or  in  line  with,  the 
same  principle  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  talking  about.  We  have 
always  regarded  it  as  a  national  problem,  and 
we  believe  that  it  should  be  done  on  a 
national  basis,  even  if  there  are  some  con- 
stitutional difficulties. 

Constitutional  problems  have  been  solved 
for  unemployment  insurance,  and  for  the 
existing  pension  programme.  We  believe  that 
any  that  may  exist  might  also  be  solved  for 
a  national  contributory  plan. 

But  our  main  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
a  national  matter  is  that  we  believe  that,  in 
some  of  the  smaller  provinces,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  them  to  institute  plans  of  their 
own.  It  would  therefore  be  better  if  it  were 
done  on  a  national  basis,  with  everybody 
making  a  certain  contribution  according  to  his 
income,  perhaps  split  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  and  with  the  self-employed 
person  making  the  total  contribution. 

I  think  if  such  a  national  plan  were  put 
into  effect,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of 
portability  of  pensions,  or  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  it  in  time. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  think 
in  terms  of  that  sort  of  a  programme 
provincially,  and  I  certainly  would  not  argue 
with  him  very  strenuously  on  that.  I  think, 
particularly  in  a  province  like  Ontario— a  large 
industrial  province— it  might  be  quite  feasible 
to  set  up  such  a  plan  on  a  provincial  basis, 
without  waiting  for  the  national  government 
to  act.  , 

I  certainly  think  it  would  be  worth  looking 
into.  Perhaps  this  committee,  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  has  been  set  up,  will  look 
into  that  possibility.  A  contributory  pension 
plan  on  a  provincial  basis  would,  I  think, 
make   some   sense. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  suggesting 
that  somehow  or  other  we  should  have  com- 
pulsory pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  private 
plans.  I  may  be  missing  the  point,  or  unable 
to  comprehend  such  an  idea.    But  it  seems 
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to  me  that,  if  we  try  to  do  that,  we  would 
end  up  with  a  goat's  breakfast.  We  would 
have  a  great  conglomeration  of  plans,  none 
of  them  related  to  each  other. 

If  we  are  going  to  have,  as  I  believe  we 
should  have,  a  compulsory,  contributory  pen- 
sion plan— either  on  a  province-wide  or  on  a 
nation-wide  basis— then  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  so  aptly 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  solution  other  than 
the  Socialist  solution:  We  must  have  a  public 
fund. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  province-wide 
or  nation-wide  plan,  and  people  are  going  to 
have  to  contribute,  then  the  province  or  the 
nation,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  set  up  a 
public  fund  into  which  the  contributions  go 
and  out  of  which  the  payments  are  made.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  self-evident. 

As  I  say,  our  policy  in  the  past  has  been 
that  we  should  have  a  programme  of  that 
kind  on  a  national  basis.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  feasible  to  have  it  on  a  provincial 
basis. 

As  I  started  to  indicate  a  moment  ago, 
if  we  had  such  a  plan  either  nationally  or 
provincially,  it  would  in  time  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  portability 
of  pensions,  because  everybody  would  then 
have  not  only  the  basic  pension,  but  they 
would  in  time  have  supplementary  pensions 
related  to  their  income.  So  it  would  not  be 
a  serious  matter  if  they  moved  from  one 
job  to  another;  they  would  still  have  pension 
rights  with  a  public  plan,  either  provincial  or 
national. 

I  think,  however,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  that  is  only  a  long-term  solution.  Say 
we  set  up  such  a  plan  tomorrow— and  I  am 
not  suggesting  we  should  set  it  up  tomorrow, 
I  think  we  should  wait  at  least  until  the 
day  after  tomorrow— but  say  we  set  it  up 
almost  immediately.  It  would  be  a  great 
many  years  before  anybody  would  be  getting 
any  significant  benefits  out  of  the  plan,  if 
the  benefits  are  related  to  contributions.  It 
would  really  take  a  generation  before  anybody 
started  to  collect  full  benefits. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  who  are  already 
over  the  hill,  and  on  the  downgrade,  would 
never  collect  full  benefits.  It  would  be  those 
people  younger  than  most  of  us— I  will  not 
speak  for  every  hon.  member— but  younger 
than  most  of  us,  who  would  hope  to  be  able 
to  collect  full  benefits  under  the  plan. 

So,  even  if  we  put  such  a  programme 
into  effect  immediately,  we  have  a  period  of 
a  generation  when  we  would  still  have  to  con- 


sider the  problem  of  portability  of  pension 
rights. 

Moreover,  quite  distinct  from  this  plan- 
in  fact,  even  after  the  plan  became  fully 
operative— I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be 
some  private  plans  supplementing  the  public 
plan,  and  even  there  the  problem  of  port- 
ability would  enter  into  this  although  it  would 
be  less  acute. 

Therefore,  if  we  take  the  third  phase  of 
the  problem— and  that  is  really  the  immediate 
problem  we  are  up  against— we  will  realize 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  present  conglomera- 
tion of  private  pension  plans  which,  in  some 
cases,  vest  rights  in  the  employees,  in  some 
cases  do  not,  and  in  very,  very  few  cases 
vest  rights  until  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said,  that  although  such  pension  plans  cer- 
tainly have  certain  obvious  advantages,  and 
are  beneficial  to  the  employees  covered  by 
them,  they  have  certain  very  serious  dis- 
advantages. Two  of  them,  of  course,  are  the 
tendency  to  freeze  people  to  the  job  and  the 
tendency  to  discourage  the  employment  of 
older  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  immediate 
problem  we  have  to  face  up  to  in  the  pension 
field,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Even 
if  we  find  it  is  feasible  to  go  ahead  with  a 
compulsory  province-wide  or  nation-wide 
plan,  we  still  have  to  face  up  to  this  business 
of  the  private  plans. 

Our  group,  through  our  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  have  put  on  the  order  paper 
Bill  No.  146,  dealing  with  this  particular 
phase  of  the  problem. 

We  certainly  did  not  purport  to  put  on  the 
order  paper  a  bill  providing  for  a  province- 
wide  compulsory  contributory  pension  plan. 
It  would  have  been  out  of  order  for  us  to 
do  so,  anyway.  But  even  if  it  had  not  been 
out  of  order,  we  certainly  would  not  suggest 
that  we  could  cover  all  the  ramifications 
involved  in  that  difficult  problem  without  a 
great  deal  more  study. 

It  seems  to  me  the  other  problem  of  making 
private  plans  portable  is  by  no  means  as 
difficult,  and  I  am  not  convinced— although  I 
am  not  dogmatic  on  the  question,  either— that 
we  have  to  wait  for  a  great  period  of  time 
to  pass  legislation  along  that  line.  It  will 
not  be  legislation  that  will  say  "You  must 
have  a  pension  plan  in  your  plant,"  or  that 
the  employees,  as  far  as  that  goes,  must  con- 
tribute to  a  pension  plan,  providing  one 
exists.  But  it  will  provide  that,  where  pension 
plans   exist,   the  pensions   must   be  portable. 
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Our  Bill  No.  146,  I  think  it  is,  sets  forth 
certain  principles  which  we  think  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

First  of  all,  our  bill  provides  that  any 
plan  coming  into  effect  in  the  future  in  this 
province,  or  covering  employees  in  this  prov- 
ince, must— as  far  as  the  employees  in  this 
province  are  concerned— provide  within  the 
terms  of  the  plan  that  each  employee  will  be 
eligible  for  coverage  in  the  plan,  within  a 
specified  period  not  exceeding  one  year  from 
the    commencement   of   his    employment. 

In  other  words,  the  first  principle  is  the 
employee  must  be  eligible  for  coverage.  We 
cannot  make  a  fellow  wait  around  for  years 
and  years  without  even  getting  into  the 
plan. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  moment 
an  employee  is  admitted  to  the  plan,  all 
contributions— whether  made  by  himself  or 
by  his  employer— must  be  fully  vested  in 
him. 

The  third  principle  is  that  the  plan  must 
be  nondiscriminatory  in  its  operation. 

Then  there  are  a  couple  of  supplementary 
points  to  reinforce  those  other  principles. 

There  must  be  proper  provision  for  the 
funding  of  the  rights  vested  in  the  employee, 
and  if  his  employment  is  terminated,  or  if 
the  plan  is  terminated,  his  pension  rights 
must  be  available  to  him  either  as  an  imme- 
diate pension  or  as  a  deferred  pension. 

We  would  not  be  dogmatic  on  that,  we 
would  be  quite  willing  to  say  that  it  must  be 
available  to  him  as  a  deferred  pension,  so  that 
he  may  get  into  the  position  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  of  picking  up  two 
or  three  different  pensions  during  his  working 
career. 

Our  bill  says  that  all  pension  plans  insti- 
tuted in  the  future  must  comply  with  those 
conditions;  and,  secondly,  that  all  pension 
plans  at  present  in  effect  must  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  within  a  year. 
I  think  a  year  is  a  reasonable  period  to  allow, 
but  if  it  is  not  reasonable  it  could  be  made 
longer. 

The  bill  does  not  say  that  anybody  has  to 
have  a  pension  plan  and  it  does  not  say  that 
any  employee  has  to  belong,  although  the 
plan  must  be  available  to  him  if  he  is  in  a 
unit  of  employment  that  has  a  plan.  It  does 
not  say  that  there  must  be  any  plan,  but  it 
does  say  that  where  there  is  a  plan  the 
pension  must  be  portable. 

But  we  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  actual  operation  of  these  private  plans. 

They  can  be  on  the  basis  of  a  50-50 
employer-employee  contribution,  or  the  em- 


ployer can  make  all  the  contribution  himself, 
or  there  can  be  any  combination  of  contribu- 
tions as  long  as  there  is  no  discrimination 
among  different  employees. 

The  only  limitation  we  really  impose  is 
that  the  employer  must  let  his  employees  in 
on  the  plan  and  must  vest  all  rights  in  them. 
That  is  really  the  basic  limitation,  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  reasonable  limitation.  After 
all,  a  pension  is  just  a  part  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  employee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  employer  intro- 
duces a  pension  plan,  then  it  should  become 
available  to  the  employee.  It  should  not 
become  a  device  whereby  he  can  hold  an 
employee  to  the  job,  or,  as  some  of  them 
are,  a  device  whereby  employers  get  certain 
money  for  investment  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  lay  down  certain  reasonable  conditions. 

I  submit  that  if  that  bill  of  ours  were  passed 
—it  may  need  some  polishing  here  and  there, 
but  I  submit  that  its  fundamental  principles 
are  sound— it  would,  in  fact,  provide  for 
portability  of  private  pensions  in  this  province 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  would 
help,  therefore,  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  would  still  not  consider  the  problem 
basically  solved,  I  still  agree  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  others,  that  we 
have  to  go  on  from  there  to  either  a  province- 
wide  or  a  nation-wide  universal  plan. 

But  I  think  this  will  solve  one  of  the  first 
problems.  I  believe,  too,  that  we  could  go 
ahead  with  this  much  at  this  session. 

However,  I  will  concede  that  I  am  less 
dogmatic  in  saying  that  we  can  go  ahead  with 
Bill  No.  146  than  I  was  in  saying  that  we  can 
go  ahead  with  Bill  No.  34.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  in  my  mind,  at  all,  that  we 
can  go  ahead  with  Bill  No.  34  at  this  session. 
I  think  we  should  do  so. 

I  think  we  should  seriously  consider  Bill 
No.  146  and  see  if  we  cannot  also  go  ahead 
with  that  bill.  Possibly  we  cannot,  but  let 
us  look  at  it  and  see. 

On  the  other  question  of  a  province-wide 
or  nation-wide  contributory  plan,  obviously 
that  would  take  a  lot  longer.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  be  quite  as  cautious  on  all 
phases  of  this  matter  as  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  suggested.  I  think  we  should 
certainly  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  Bill  No. 
34  immediately,  and  possibly,  also,  Bill  No. 
146. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  with 
respect  to  the  committee  that  he  now  has 
studying  this  problem.  I  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  not  the  type  of  committee  where  we 
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would  particularly  look  for  representation 
from  different  interest  groups.  It  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  experts'  committee  that  goes 
through  all  the  material  and  sorts  it  out  for 
us. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that,  by  not  having  anyone  from  the  trade 
union  movement  on  that  committee,  he  is 
depriving  himself  of  some  very  high-grade 
talent  in  this  field. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  private  pension  plans 
applying  to  industrial  workers— to  wage 
earners  as  distinct  from  the  white-collar 
workers,  that  is  hourly  rate  employees  and 
so  on— the  overwhelming  majority  of  such 
plans  as  are  now  in  effect  in  this  province, 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  trade  unions. 

Trade  unions  have  some  very  well  qualified 
people  in  this  field,  who  spend  their  entire 
time  working  on  pension  plans.  They  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  problems  involved  in 
developing  pension  plans  for  large  groups  of 
wage  earners.  So,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  be  very  well  advised  to  get 
Mr.  Goldberg  of  the  united  steel  workers 
of  America  to  sit  in  with  his  committee. 

Mr.  Goldberg  knows  a  lot  about  these 
matters,  and  could  be  of  real  assistance  to  the 
committee  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience 
in  working  out  literally  scores  of  pension 
plans  for  different  employment  units. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  might  consider  broadening 
his  committee  a  little  bit,  not— I  agree— in 
order  to  give  representation  to  different 
interest  groups,  but  merely  to  take  advantage 
of  some  genuine  experience  that  is  available 
for  the  government  to  use. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  principally  in 
connection  with  Bill  No.  34,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  I  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  think 
this  whole  area,  of  older  people  searching 
for  employment,  is  one  that  should  be  of 
very  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  appreciate 
that  this  bill  that  he  has  produced  will  help, 
in  some  way,  to  remedy  the  situation  of  the 
older  worker  trying  to  find  employment. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  in  connection  with 
this  bill  which  he  is  proposing,  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  very  large  emphasis  on  this 
basis  of  education,  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  legalize  something,  but  unless 
it  is  backed  up  with  education,  I  feel  that  it 
can  often  fall  short. 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  implying  that  this 


bill  be  part  of  the  fair  employment  commis- 
sion's responsibility  and  would,  therefore,, 
place  an  emphasis  on  the  educational  phase. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  was  hopeful  that 
he  would  feel  that  the  commission  could  be 
doing  a  great  deal  more  in  the  educational 
area  than  they  have  been  doing.  I  feel  that 
they  have  been  relying  more  on  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  rather  than  getting  out  and 
perhaps  publicizing  the  fact  of  the  reliability 
of  the  experience,  and  the  safety-conscious- 
ness, and  the  loyalty  of  the  older  worker, 
giving  examples  of  such  older  workers.  So 
I  think  that  he  implied  that  that  type  of 
publicity  and  education  would  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel,  in  connection 
again  with  the  older  worker,  that,  apart  from 
having  a  legal  bill  suggesing  that  employers 
must  not  discriminate  because  of  age,  the 
older  worker  himself  should  show  that  he 
has  the  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
industrial  scene  that  is  taking  place  constantly 
in  our  society. 

I  think,  with  respect  to  this,  there  should 
be  an  emphasis  on  the  retraining  of  the  older 
worker. 

I  am  not  sure  how  this  fits  into  this  bill, 
perhaps  I  am  extending  the  discussion  on  a 
wider  plan.  But  I  do  think  that  this  is 
extremely  essential  because— when  we  think 
of  our  society,  our  industrial  society  in  Ontario 
—there  is  an  emphasis  on  primary  industry, 
and  on  the  employment  of  people  in  primary 
industry.  Therefore,  I  feel,  sir,  that  there 
are  special  opportunities  for  older  people, 
who  have  worked  perhaps  with  their  hands 
in  skilled  work  and  manual  work  in  primary 
industry,  to  move  into  some  area  of  the 
service  industry,  and  they  could  get  training 
for  this. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  Toronto  council  of 
social  agencies,  for  example,  among  other 
organizations,  has  been  studying  this  question 
with  respect  to  the  older  worker.  I  know 
that  the  business  and  professional  women 
have  sent  a  number  of  briefs  on  it.  I  think, 
sir,  that  there  could  be,  first  of  all,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  opportunity  in  employment  for 
the  older  worker  in  Ontario.  And  I  do  not 
think  this  is  being  done  sufficiently. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  gas  station  operators.  Yet  there  are  older 
people  being  laid  off.  They  could  be  trained 
for  such  work  in  the  night  schools.  I  think 
that  there  are  a  number  of  night  schools 
which  could  be  used  much  more,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  older  group  of  people. 

I  think  if  we  first  had  a  study  to  show  where 
there  are  shortages  of  people  in  certain  activ- 
ities and  occupations,  then— having  established 
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that— we  could  assess  the  older  person  who  is 
out  of  work  and  try  to  see  how  retraining 
could  be  done.  I  feel  that  this  aim  test— and  I 
have  been  emphasizing  this  as  much  as  I  can, 
not  only  for  the  unemployed  person,  but  also 
for  the  older  worker— that  this  should  be 
brought  much  more  into  play. 

And  I  would,  sir,  like  to  say— and  I  am 
thinking  of  our  whole  unemployment  situa- 
tion, but  I  think  it  has  a  certain  real  aspect 
for  the  older  worker— that  I  feel  that  we  go 
hodge-podge,  in  a  blind  fashion,  with  respect 
to  the  skilled  people  who  are  moving  into  the 
economy  of  our  province.  I  would  like  to  see 
much  more  of  the  complete  manpower  study 
which  was  looking  at  the  population  trends, 
at  the  age  proportions  coming  up,  and  estimat- 
ing what  type  of  people  will  be  needed  in 
1970. 

I  think,  sir,  if  this  had  been  done  previ- 
ously, that,  for  example,  we  would  not  have 
had  this  sudden  great  necessity  to  dash  around 
trying  to  get  teachers,  and  to  get  others  to 
fit  in  with  the  growing  young  people  who 
are  coming  into  the  schools.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  manpower 
study  done  in  Ontario,  and  I  submit  that  it 
should  be  in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
government. 

But  I  feel  that,  if  this  was  done  effectively, 
we  could  see  what  needs  are  coming  up  in 
our  society,  what  the  influences  of  automation 
are,  and  what  new  industries  are  going  to 
develop. 

We  could  look  at  our  people  who  are 
getting  older,  as  well  as  the  new  people 
coming  out  of  technical  schools,  and  we  could 
plan  for  both  the  training  of  the  young  people 
and  the  retraining  of  the  older  people. 

What  I  am  saying,  sir,  is  that  with  this 
bill— and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  and  com- 
mend the  government  and  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  for  having  brought  this  bill 
No.  34  before  us— we  should  not  just  feel 
that,  because  we  legislate  that  industry  must 
employ  an  older  person,  and  that  they  should 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  age,  that  this 
is  sufficient.  There  is  a  much  deeper  area, 
and  much  deeper  thought,  in  connection  with 
the  whole  economy,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  lose  sight  of  that. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  very  hard  subject  to  work  on  and 
discuss,  and  to  come  to  any  reasonable  area 
where  we  can  make  a  real  improvement.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  study  than 
we  have  put  on  it  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  we  have  a  large  portion  of  our 
economy   which    is    on    a    competitive    basis. 


Every  type  of  business  we  have  is  not  in  the 
straight  industry  end  of  it.  There  are  other 
areas,  there  are  other  types  of  businesses. 
As  an  example,  I  might  refer  to  my  own 
particular  type  of  business,  the  retail  business, 
which  is  a  very  large  segment  of  the  economy. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  when  we  are  operat- 
ing pensions,  we  are  collecting  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  put  away  for  the  paying 
of  these  pensions.  This  money,  of  course,  is 
taken  right  off  the  whole  and  total  economy. 

In  our  particular  firm,  we  went  into  the 
pension  scheme,  after  trying  profit-sharing 
and  many  other  things,  and  we  decided  that 
the  pension  type  of  savings,  as  an  assistance 
to  our  employees,  was  possibly  the  best  type 
of  assistance  we  could  give  them  over  a 
period  of  years.  So  we  brought  together  the 
profit-sharing  type  of  operations  we  had 
before,  and  incorporated  that  into  the  wage 
structure,  and  set  up  a  pension  scheme  which 
we  thought  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  act  as  an  incentive  for  all  employees. 

Consequently,  we  put  them  on  a  participat- 
ing basis,  in  that  they  paid  5  per  cent,  of 
their  wages  and  we  turned  over  to  them 
10  per  cent,  of  our  net  profit  before  taxes. 

Now  this  acted,  we  felt,  as  a  means  to 
give  incentive  to  our  employees  to  do  a  better 
job,  working  for  the  firm,  so  that,  through 
their  efforts,  the  profits  would  be  large  enough 
so  that,  in  certain  years,  they  possibly  would 
get  more  income.  In  other  words,  we  felt 
that  they  would  try  to  get  in  a  position  where 
they  assisted  the  firm  to  the  point  where  more 
profits  were  made. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  numerous  types  of 
secondary  businesses,  and  many  of  these  can- 
not—and possibly  never  will— be  in  a  position 
to  afford  pension  schemes  of  any  kind.  It 
would  put  them,  and  definitely  does  put 
them,  into  a  position  where,  if  they  did  take 
on  these  pensions,  they  could  not  compete. 
If  they  did  take  them  on,  it  would  definitely 
have  the  result,  if  nothing  else,  of  raising 
the  cost  of  our  economy,  and  the  cost  of  our 
services  to  the  point  where  they  would  be 
greater  than  they  are  today. 

That  is  something  that  possibly,  in  most 
of  the  legislation  we  are  putting  through 
today,  continues  to  happen,  and  to  grow  to 
the  point  where  the  type  of  competitive 
businesses  we  have  today  become  less  and 
less  competitive,  and  on  a  higher  basis,  to 
the  point  where  our  cost  of  services  are  con- 
tinuously mounting  up. 

Now,  I  feel  that,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  we  have  to  put  a  tremendous  amount 
of  study  into  this  subject,  in  all  these  bills 
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that  we  have  been  discussing,  to  bring  the 
problem  to  the  point  where  we  take  into 
consideration  all  the  factors  which  are  appar- 
ent or  nonapparent,  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  to  look  at  our  economy  very  care- 
fully, to  decide  how  any  pension  scheme  we 
finally  devise  will  affect  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  evenings  in  the  House,  where 
we  really  have  come  down  to  some  heart- 
searching  of  a  very  important  problem. 
Certainly  I  was  quite  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
I  hope  it  indicates  that  we  are  now  going 
to  pool  our  resources  in  this  matter,  and 
bring  about  a  pension  plan  that  will  look  after 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

I  feel  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
stated  the  case  for  our  group  in  regard  to 
the  pensions,  and  I  would  like  to  confine 
myself  to  just  a  few  brief  remarks  to  Bill 
No.  34.  As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said,  they  are  related  in  some  way,  but  I 
still  feel  that  Bill  No.  34  should  be  adopted 
as  it  is  part  of  the  whole  problem. 

First,  I  do  not  feel  myself  that  we  are 
approaching  it  just  in  the  right  way.  I  feel 
that  we  have  a  large  unemployment  situation. 
No  matter  what  figure  we  use— if  we  use 
the  figure  of  135,000  in  the  province  or  we 
use  the  figure  of  235,000  in  the  province— I 
think  there  are  still  too  many  people  out  of 
work.  When  we  talk  about  finding  work  for 
one  group,  a  group  aged  between  40  and  50, 
at  this  particular  time,  we  have  to  admit  that 
then  somebody  else  has  to  go  without  a  job. 

So  the  first  thing  we  have  to  look  at  is 
the  whole  problem,  what  we  can  do  to 
stimulate  the  whole  economy,  and  get  this 
10  per  cent,  of  the  work  force  back  to  work, 
or  at  least  cut  down  low  enough  that  we  can 
cope  with  the  problems  it  creates. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  I  think  that  this  bill  is 
needed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  employers 
in  discriminating  against  people  over  the  age 
of  40. 

First,  I  think  one  of  the  factors  we  have  to 
look  at  are  shops  that  are  not  organized. 
Hon.  members  will  find  that  a  large  group 
of  older  job  seekers  come  from  shops  that 
are  not  organized,  regardless  of  the  argument 
that  pension  plans  discriminate  against  the 
older  worker.  I  think  they  will  find  that 
many  do  come  from  there. 

Then   some   of   them   are   put   out   of   the 


work  force  because  of  technological  im- 
provement. As  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Dovercourt,  mentioned,  automation  comes 
into  the  picture.  Those  who  are  not  capable 
of  handling  new  machinery  have  to  be 
demoted  from  one  job  to  another  or  let  out. 
And  we  have  to  have  something  to  look 
after   them. 

Then  one  of  the  reasons  that  caused  the 
biggest  group  of  unemployed  persons  in  this 
age  group  has  been  an  industry  becoming 
obsolete— or  noncompetitive.  Hardest  hit,  I 
think,  has  been  the  textile  industry.  I  know 
in  Hamilton  this  has  brought  a  lot  of  people 
of  this  age  out  of  work.  We  have  had  4 
or  5  textile  plants  close  down  completely 
in  the  last  12  to   14  years. 

I  know  that  this  has  shown  up  more  in 
Hamilton,  I  think,  than  in  any  city.  This  group 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age  are  being 
put  out  on  the  street,  and  are  not  able  to 
pick  up  a  job  because   of  their  age. 

I  do  not  know  that  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  presented  are  valid.  I  think 
it  is  because  there  are  so  many  unemployed 
that  the  younger  person,  or  the  more  experi- 
enced who  has  taken  technical  training,  gets 
the  job. 

Relocation  of  industry  has  caused  us  to* 
have  a  group  of  people  in  this  age  bracket 
out  of  work. 

Another  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
unemployment  is  the  great  expansion  of 
industry  during  the  war. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1939,  there 
was  work  for  everybody,  for  women,  for 
children  who  wanted  to  work,  and  there  was 
the  need  for  a  large  group  of  casual  em- 
ployees. 

Then,  when  the  war  ended,  the  demand 
fell  off,  and  these  people  who  worked  for  a 
period  of  several  years  during  the  war  in 
casual  employment,  found  that  they  could 
not  re-establish  themselves  and  get  jobs 
elsewhere.  So  I  think  we  have  to  take 
several  approaches.  One  is  the  retraining  of 
these  people— I  feel  that  we  could  do  an 
educational  job,  a  co-operative  job  with 
industry. 

Let  us  say  we  start  with  a  "Do  It  Now" 
campaign,  "Do  it  now,  hire  somebody  between 
the  age  of  40  and  50  years  of  age."  We 
should  have  something  imaginative,  to  make 
employers  understand  that  that  is  a  problem. 
We  need  something  to  prick  the  hearts  of 
management,  and  I  think  if  we  could  do  that, 
and  they  all  did  their  share,  we  could 
stimulate  this  thing  and  get  some  of  these 
people  into  jobs. 
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I  think  that  industry  should  get  together 
and  voluntarily  take  the  responsibility  in 
this  problem,  and  let  them  take  so  many 
people  over  this  age.  Let  us  look  towards 
the  time,  maybe  in  a  few  months,  where  we 
will  see  advertisements  in  the  paper,  "Wanted, 
so  many  men  between  the  age  of  40  and 
50  in  this  industry." 

I  think  we  have  really  to  get  some  co- 
operation, some  understanding  of  the  overall 
problem,  as  well  as  this  problem  of  looking 
after  the  aged. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  is  a  problem 
which  is  going  to  grow  if  action  is  not  taken 
now. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East,  this 
has  been  a  very,  very  interesting  debate.  It 
has  been  amply  discussed  by  all  the  speakers 
up  to  now.  And  I  do  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  should  approve  Bill  No. 
34,  because  it  may  have  a  corrective  influence 
on  those  who  are  tempted  today  to  dis- 
criminate because  of  age. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  up 
to  this  government  to  give  leadership  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour  that  has  failed 
so  lamentably  in  this  problem.  The  federal 
Department  of  Labour,  some  months  ago, 
sent  out  letters  to  industry,  asking  what  their 
attitude  was  towards  those  over  35  or  40.  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  that  most  of  those  letters  found 
their  way  into  the  wastepaper  basket,  because 
we  have  heard  from  the  hon.  member  tonight 
that  the  practice  is  still  continuing  in  Toronto. 

I  think  that  this  problem  would  not  be 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  provincial  government 
had  a  much  more  aggressive  policy  been 
pursued  by  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa. 
The  fact  that  there  are  men  over  40  who 
cannot  get  employment  today  means  that  it 
is  a  great  drain  on  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance plan. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
think  the  government  at  Ottawa  should  have 
pursued  a  much  more  aggressive  policy  than 
they  have,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
employee  and  the  government  of  Canada  are 
the  major  contributors  into  that  plan  which 
is  being  drained  at  the  present  time.  The 
contributions  into  that  fund,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
made  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  and  one-third  of  the  total  con- 
tribution of  the  both  of  them  is  paid  by  the 
federal  government,  including  the  costs  of 
administration. 

These  are  the  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  obtained.     The  total  contributions  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1959,  were 
$92,743,000,  and  the  same  figure  of  $92,743,- 
000  by  the  employees.  The  total  federal 
contribution  was  $37,097,408,  which  is  one- 
third  of  the  total  contributions  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  And  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration to  the  federal  government  was 
$35,290,000. 

Therefore,  I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  particular  problem  we  are  debating 
tonight,  that  the  employee  and  the  federal 
government  being  the  major  contributors  to 
that  unemployment  insurance  plan,  the 
federal  government  should  be  much  more 
aggressive  than  they  have  been  in  demand- 
ing that  the  employers— the  manufacturers  of 
today— do  not  discriminate  because  of  age. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  government  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
show  leadership  to  the  federal  government 
that  has  failed  so  lamentably  in  this  very 
problem. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  I  am  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  some 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite  concerning  the 
value  of  this  debate  tonight.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  we  study  the  material  that  has 
been  furnished  us  tonight  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  resolution 
No.  3,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Trotter: 

Resolution, 

That  the  government  establish  a  province- 
wide  system  of  comprehensive,  prepaid 
health  insurance  including  medical  and 
drug  expenses. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  speak  to  this  resolution,  seconded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy), 
I  well  realize  that  much  of  the  subject  of 
comprehensive  health  insurance  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Throne  debate,  and  in  various 
debates  which  have  been  before  this  House. 

But  I  would  like,  once  again,  to  remind 
this  House,  and  especially  the  government 
benches,  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
to  the  people  of  the  province.  And  I  do  so, 
in  approaching  this  debate,  much  with  the 
same  attitude— and  I  hope  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere—as preceded  this  debate  when  discuss- 
ing the  old  age  pension. 

These  schemes,  Mr.  Speaker— like  old  age 
pensions  and  comprehensive  health  schemes- 
are  something  that  are  on  the  way,  and  they 
are  long  overdue.     It  is  a  regrettable  thing, 
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especially  for  those  people  in  the  lower 
income  groups,  that  these  matters  have  not 
been  made  into  the  laws  of  the  province. 

I  know  that  the  session  of  this  House  is 
now  late,  and  that  we  cannot  see  such  a 
law  as  comprehensive  health  insurance  come 
from  the  present  sitting  of  this  Legislature. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  this  House  go  on 
record  as  supporting  such  a  public  policy. 
And  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  sickness 
is  a  type  of  thing  that  can  strike  anyone,  it 
can  strike  any  family,  and  sometimes  it  can 
strike  with  such  force  as  to  destroy  the 
livelihood,  to  destroy  the  home  life  of  a 
family.  In  an  industrial  society  such  as  we 
have  in  this  province  of  ours  today,  it  can 
have  an  increasing  impact. 

The  old  days,  when  the  family  lived  on 
the  farm  and  someone  was  ill,  and  when  the 
neighbours  came  in  and  helped,  have  gone. 
Despite  whatever  advantages  there  may  have 
been  in  that  type  of  society,  we  must  look  to 
new  days  and  new  problems,  and  these  prob- 
lems are  solved  only  by  taking  a  public 
approach.  We  can  serve  our  fellow  man  by 
working  together  through  the  public  purse. 
In  such  a  way,  also,  we  preserve  our  family 
life,  and  we  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  person. 

May  I  remind  you  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  anything  I  might  advocate,  or  anything 
that  the  Liberal  party  might  advocate,  is 
only  to  help  the  individual,  so  we  want  nothing 
in  the  way  of  legislation  that  is  going  to 
destroy  the  society  that  we  have  built  up, 
that  preserves  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
So  often,  when  one  stands  up  to  speak  on 
these  subjects,  such  as  old  age  pensions  or 
comprehensive  health  insurance,  he  is  so 
often  accused  of  trying  to  destroy  the  society 
that  was  built  up  by  those  who  have  come 
before. 

Anything  we  might  advocate  is  done  with 
the  intention  of  protecting  people. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  interested  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  that  we  are  adding  to  the 
freedom  of  this  country  by  protecting  people, 
protecting  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  rav- 
ages of  ill-health,  and  also  from  the  dangers 
that  can  encroach  upon  individuals,  upon  our 
family  life,  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
society. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ill  health  is  widespread.  The  figures  of  the 
Canadian  sickness  survey,  taken  in  1951,  have 
been  brought  before  this  House  before.  I 
realize  that  those  figures  are  9  years  old,  but 
the  trend  is  still  the  same,  it  points  out  that 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  illness. 

Under  this  sickness  survey  of  1951,  it  was 


pointed  out  that  80.4  per  cent,  of  Canadians 
reported  that  they  had  experienced  some- 
thing less  than  what  is  considered  to  be 
normal  good  health.  There  were  58.5  per 
cent,  who  reported  sufficient  disability,  during 
one  or  more  periods,  that  they  were  unable 
to  carry  out  their  normal  activities.  Also, 
47.9  per  cent.— almost  half  of  the  population, 
Mr.  Speaker— reported  one  or  more  periods 
when  they  were  confined  to  bed,  either  at 
home  or  in  hospital. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advantages  of 
having  a  comprehensive  scheme  that  protects 
our  citizens  in  the  way  of  medical  costs,  and 
all  these  costs  that  illness  brings,  are 
numerous,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  wealthy  person  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him  if 
he  is  sick.  If  one  is  poor  or  on  relief,  the 
government  pays  the  bill  anyway. 

But  the  great  majority  of  people,  the  person 
who  tries  to  meet  his  day-by-day  cost,  is  the 
person  who  is  swept  away,  who  is  endangered 
by  the  heavy  cost  of  illness.  These  include 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  they  are  really  the  backbone  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  they  are  those 
who  would  be  best  served  by  such  a  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  contended  that 
the  failure  of  many  persons  or  families  to 
obtain  satisfactory  services  is  beyond  indi- 
vidual control,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with 
that  contention.  It  is  simply  the  change  in 
our  society.  The  old-timers  who  argue  that 
it  was  not  like  that  back  in  1880,  or  back  in 
the  early  days,  are  ignoring  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  fact 
that  people  do  not  have  control  of  their  own 
individual  lives,  in  regard  to  medical  costs, 
is  a  view  that  is  consistent  and  is  certainly 
widely  accepted  today. 

I  believe  it  would  be  accepted  today  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

We  have  witnessed,  in  the  estimates,  the 
success  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission, how  the  hospitalization  scheme  in 
this  province  has  succeeded.  And  it  is  true, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  province  is  ready  to 
proceed,  it  is  ready  to  expand,  and  to  not 
just  hospitalization  but  to  medical  and  drug 
costs  and  the  diagnostic  services  as  well. 

It  should  be  realized  that  there  may  be 
many  families,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  or  motivated  to 
understand— or  to  appreciate— the  benefits  of 
preventive  and  curative  health  services.  They 
may,  therefore,  not  take  them  as  soon  as 
they  should,  and  in  the  way  that  they  should. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  public  scheme  is  the  fact 
that  it  assists  the  medical  profession  in 
research,  and  in  making  possible  the  preven- 
tion of  disease. 

This  is  well  pointed  out  by  a  brief  pre- 
pared by  the  Ontario  government  for  the 
federal-provincial  conference  in  1955.  I  may 
say  I  have  used  that  brief  over  the  past  two 
years,  and  it  was  certainly  well  done. 

It  is  evidence,  too,  that  there  is  ability 
available  to  the  government  of  this  province 
if  they  want  to  use  it,  if  they  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  brains  that  they  have  in  this 
province,  and  if  the  government  had  the 
initiative  and  the  will  to  put  these  pro- 
grammes into  effect  it  could  certainly  be 
done. 

In  this  brief  prepared  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
this  conference,  in  appendix  "A,"  they  pointed 
out,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  diagnostic 
services,  that  the  continuous  advances  in 
medical  research  produce  new  diagnostic  aids 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  profession. 

Many  of  these  are  beyond  the  field  of  the 
general  practitioner,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  provided  in  hospitals  or  by  the  provincial 
laboratories. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  conference 
which  eventually  brought  about  hospitaliza- 
tion in  this  country— at  least  in  most  of  the 
provinces— was,  of  course,  the  study  of  these 
matters.  It  was  obvious  then,  and  it  should 
be  obvious  now,  that  such  a  matter  as 
diagnostic  services  should  be  added  to  the 
scheme  of  comprehensive  services. 

It  is  a  most  regrettable  thing  that  this 
diagnostic  service  matter  was  left  out  of  the 
scheme.  If  a  proper  scheme  was  put  into 
effect,  the  diagnosis  to  be  used  is  a  matter 
of  preventing  disease.  In  the  long  run,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  saves  costs  if  we  make  it  possible 
for  the  individual  to  come  to  a  laboratory, 
to  come  to  a  clinic,  to  be  examined  before 
the  necessity  of  going  to  a  hospital,  and  thus 
adding  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  drugs,  it  has  been  pointed  out  here— 
I  have  pointed  out  to  this  House  myself— that 
drugs  now  cost  more  than  the  doctors'  serv- 
ices. I  would  like  to  point  out  an  editorial 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  that  now,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Americans  spend  $4.4  billion  for  drugs— this 
was  in  1958— whereas  they  spent  $4.3  billion 
for  medical  services. 

It  is  an  indication  of  a  trend  that  now 
drugs   are   costing   even   more   than   doctors, 


and  these  costs  are  going  to  increase,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  meet  the  cost  in  order  to 
maintain  good  health. 

The  only  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  costs  are 
going  to  be  met  is  through  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  is  run  by  this  government,  in  much 
the  way  that  it  is  carrying  on  our  hospitaliza- 
tion system. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  Mr.  Speaker 
—and  I  can  see  no  difficulty  that  cannot  be 
overcome— that  we  need  not  interfere  with  the 
doctor-patient  relationship. 

Certainly  I  would  be  one  who  would  want 
to  see  a  system  evolve  in  this  province  where 
the  doctor  had  the  right  to  treat  the  patient 
he  wanted  to,  and  that  the  patient  had  the 
right  to  go  to  the  doctor  of  his  choice.  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  province,  advanced  as  it 
is  in  ability,  in  its  wealth,  and  in  the  tremen- 
dous resources  it  has  at  is  command,  could 
not  bring  about  such  a  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  see  this 
evening  that  we  have  been  given  such  a 
large  amount  of  material  for  a  proposed  or 
suggested  pension  plan  for  the  province.  I 
do  hope  that,  at  the  next  session  of  this 
Legislature,  we  may  have  something  similar 
for  a  comprehensive  health  insurance  scheme. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  this  thing 
can  be  jumped  into  without  thinking  it 
through.  But  I  feel  certain  that  the  work 
has  been  done  at  the  time  the  hospitalization 
scheme  was  put  through,  and  that  we  have 
the  ability  and  we  have  the  equipment  to  do 
a  proper  job. 

Often  people  ask,  "Well,  how  are  you 
going  to  pay  for  such  a  scheme?",  because 
certainly  it  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 
I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  like  to  leave  as 
a  suggestion,  as  a  thought  with  this  House, 
a  short  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Malcolm  G.  Taylor,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canada  tax  foundation,  entitled  The 
Financial  Aspect  of  Health  Insurance. 

Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that,  had  a  scheme 
been  inaugurated  for  medical  insurance  in 
Canada,  it  would  cost  in  one  year,  $306 
million.  Now,  admittedly  that  figure  is  for  all 
of  Canada,  and,  of  course,  would  not  be 
nearly  so  high  for  this  province.  But,  when 
he  was  suggesting  our  approach  to  pay  for 
these  matters,  he  said: 

The  prospect  of  expenditures  as  large 
as  these,  inescapably  raises  the  question  of 
our  ability  to  shoulder  social  burdens  of  this 
size.  Can  we  meet  the  cost  of  the  new 
national  hospital  care  programme  and  then 
go   on,   as   the  hon.   Mr.   Mackenzie  King 
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indicated  we  would,  to  a  national  medical 
care  programme? 

How  can  we  appraise  the  expenditures 
of  such  amounts,  engage  our  ability  to  meet 
them?  The  most  useful  method  by  which 
to  place  these  expenditures  in  perspective 
is  to  relate  them  to  the  gross  national 
product  in  each  of  the  two  years  under 
consideration,  1954  and  1960,  and— 

And  there  I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  tried  to  predict  what  the  gross  national 
product  would  be  in  1960,  bearing  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  this  was  written  5  years  ago, 
and  he  said: 

The  gross  national  product  in  1960  is 
calculated  to  be  of  the  order  of  $36.6 
billion.  Medical  and  hospital  care  expen- 
ditures of  an  estimated  $940  million  would 
thus  amount  to  approximately  2.6  per  cent, 
of  the  1960  gross  national  product. 

And  I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
when  we  look  at  the  cost  for  government  at 
2.6  per  cent.,  it  does  not  seem  nearly  as  high 
as  when  we  see  the  total  figure,  but  then  Mr. 
Taylor  goes  on: 

The  increase  from  2  per  cent,  of  the 
1954  gross  national  product,  to  2.6  per  cent, 
of  an  expanded  1960  gross  national  product, 
represents  the  increased  proportion  of 
national  resources  that  would  be  allocated 
to  medical  and  hospital  care.  This  is  an 
apparently  small  but  actually  significant 
increase.  But,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
increasing  gross  national  product,  it  means 
that  the  increases  will  come  from  an 
increasing  real  income,  so  that  they  in  no 
wise  represent  reallocation  of  present 
resources  but  a  direct  allocation  of  part  of 
new  resources. 

With  rising  income,  it  will  be  easier  to 
make  the  decision  to  spend  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  income  on  essential  medical  and 
hospital  services. 

Even  today,  it  would  be  possible,  and 
actually  relatively  painless,  to  spend  moder- 
ately less  on  a  variety  of  less  essential 
products  and  services  in  order  to  meet 
essential  health  needs.  There  is  actually 
little  doubt  that  such  decisions  will  be 
made  in  the  future  in  any  event. 

A  more  highly  educated  public,  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  benefits  of  good 
health  care,  looks  upon  rising  standards 
of  medical  care  for  themselves,  as  concom- 
mitants  of  a  rising  standard  of  living,  and 
will  increase  expenditures  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
national   programme. 


Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I 
think  that  quotation,  from  a  man  who  is  an 
expert  in  his  field,  shows  that  to  bring  about 
medical  services  and/or  drug  services,  and— as 
I  mentioned— diagnostic  services,  which  would 
if  added  to  our  present  hospitalization  scheme, 
be  a  comprehensive  medical  plan  for  this 
province,  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  it  is 
something  that  can  be  actually  done  in  the 
immediate  future  if  the  government  had  the 
desire  or  the  aim  or  the  ambition  to  make 
the  effort. 

And  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
session,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  efforts  have 
been  made  are  along  this  line  have  been  very 
lame,  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  province. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  some  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  the  drug  investigation, 
in  the  hope  that,  through  it,  we  will  be  led 
into  a  more  expanded  programme. 

But  I  do  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  this 
government,  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
sitting,  that  it  take  under  serious  consideration 
that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  look 
into  this  problem  of  medical  and  drug 
insurance,  so  that  we  may  give,  to  the  citizens 
of  this  province,  proper  health  protection. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  all  the  argument  in  favour  of  full  health 
insurance.  The  facts  are  well  known,  in  fact 
they  are  well  worn.  They  have  been  advanced 
on  many,  many  occasions. 

I  would  just  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
think  it  is  just  as  inevitable,  as  night  follows 
day,  that  we  are  going  to  have  full  health 
insurance.  The  only  question  is  how  long  the 
governments  in  power  are  going  to  drag  their 
feet  because  of  various  pressures  and  their 
own  wayward  convictions  on  the  issue. 

Now  the  arguments  that  we  have  heard 
down  through  the  last  10  years,  before  we 
moved  to  implement  hospital  insurance,  are 
all  now  being  repeated  as  far  as  health 
insurance  is  concerned— the  arguments  for  it 
and  the  arguments  against  it. 

But  the  significant  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this— that  having  put  hospital  insurance  into 
effect,  we  have  found  that  all  of  the  arguments 
for  it  were  completely  sound,  and  all  of  the 
arguments  against  it  were  just  the  trumpetings 
of  gloom-mongers  who  said  that  this  was 
going  to  cause  so  much  trouble,  so  much 
grief.    It  just  was  not  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason   to    delay. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  deal  with  one  of  those 
arguments  in  summation— that  it  is  going  to 
cost  too  much. 
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One  of  the  significant  developments,  in 
connection  with  the  world-wide  experiment 
with  full  health  insurance,  was  that  which 
took  place  in  Great  Britain. 

After  it  was  initiated  by  a  Labour  party  and 
the  Conservatives  came  back  into  power,  the 
pressures  were  on  the  Conservative  party  to 
investigate  this  whole  system,  because  it  was 
allegedly  costing  too  much.  So  the  Conserva- 
tive government  set  up  a  committee,  and  I 
think  that  you  could  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  this  committee  was  going  to  be  made 
up  of  people  who  would  be  as  critical  as  the 
circumstances  demanded  of  a  scheme  they 
knew  they  could  not  get  out  of. 

And  what  did  they  find,  Mr.  Speaker? 
They  found  that,  before  the  health  insurance 
plan  was  put  into  effect  in  1948,  medical 
costs  in  Great  Britain  were  absorbing  3.75 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  national  product.  And 
when  this  investigation  committee  looked 
into  the  situation— I  think  it  was  about  1955, 
if  I  recall  correctly— they  discovered  that  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product  that 
was  being  spent  on  health  was  approximately 
3.25  per  cent.  In  other  words  it  had  gone 
down  .5  per  cent. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  were  spend- 
ing less  on  health  because  everything  had 
gone  up,  but  they  were  spending  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
Great  Britain  on  health. 

When  we  contrast  that  with  the  fact  that 
in  Canada  we  are  spending  4  plus  per  cent, 
on  health  without  a  scheme,  and  with  the 
inadequacies  of  our  hit-and-miss  coverage, 
and  in  the  United  States  they  are  spending 
5  plus  per  cent,  on  health,  I  think  the  answer 
becomes  conclusive  on  all  the  criticisms  that 
are  still  being  raised  with  regard  to  full 
health  coverage. 

So  I  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  next  point 
which  is  really  the  procedure  in  handling  this 
problem.  As  was  discovered  even  by  the 
critics  in  the  instances  of  hospital  insurance, 
if  we  move  to  establish  a  comprehensive  plan 
inevitably  it  must  be  a  government  plan— 
into  which  are  put  some  public  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  premiums  contributed  by  individuals. 

I  submit  the  same  thing  is  true  as  we  move 
towards  full  health  insurance.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  full  health  insurance,  it  must 
be  handled  on  the   government  basis. 

That  is  the  reason  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  on  the  order  paper,  under  the  name 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas), 
a  bill,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  we  should 
do  now  precisely  what  we  did  some  two  or 
three    years    ago    with    regard    to    hospital 


insurance.  We  should  set  up  a  commission 
to  investigate  it,  and  move  towards  working 
out  of  the  details,  so  that  a  year  or  so  from 
now  we  might  move  to  implement  the  plan. 

That  is  what  we  did  with  the  hospital 
insurance,  and  that  I  submit  we  can  do  with 
the  health  insurance. 

Our  task  will  be  even  easier  than  it  was 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  have  the 
hospital  insurance  commission  to  work 
through.  We  can  pass  a  bill  which  instructs 
the  hospital  insurance  commission  to  study 
the  extension  of  this  service  to  cover  the  full 
health  services  envisaged  in  this  resolution. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  feel  that  we 
can  do   immediately. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  is,  in 
effect,  a  statement  of  principle,  essentially 
the  same  as  the  statement  of  the  principle 
that  we  are  going  to  consider  on  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  that  will  be  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

There  is  only  one  point  that  requires  clari- 
fication. Unless  I  missed  it— and  if  I  did  miss 
it,  I  apologize— the  sponsor  of  this  motion  did 
not  clarify  whether  or  not  this  was  going  to 
be  a  government  plan. 

Therefore,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  K. 
Bryden, 

That  the  resolution  be  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "province-wide"  in  the  first  line  the 
words  "government  operated,"  so  that  the 
resolution  will  then  read  as  follows: 

That  the  government  establish  a  prov- 
ince-wide government-operated  system  of 
comprehensive  prepaid  health  insurance 
including  medical  and  drug  expenses. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  this  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  in  Canada  we 
have  a  unique  country,  and  a  unique  develop- 
ment among  a  number  of  our  associations  and 
our  professions.  I  have  looked  at  the  medical 
system  across  this  country,  and  I  have  realized 
that  very  greatly  we  have  private  organiza- 
tions that  are,  in  co-operation  with  industry, 
providing  for  insurance  or  prepayment  of 
medical  costs  by  people  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay,  with  benefits  limited  to  those  who 
can  be  financed  by  the  premium.  We  see 
provincial  care  of  the  indigent  due  to  the 
separate  programme.  We  see  certain  forms 
of  medical  care  that  are  therefore  excluded 
from  private  plan  benefits.  We  see  federal 
provisions  of  medical  service  for  groups,  for 
example,  veterans  and  Indians  and  so  on. 

Sir,  although  I  appreciate  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left,  to  rush  in  and 
say  that  this  is  what  we  must  have— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Shame.    Shame. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  He  is  speaking  for  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  most  certainly  am  not 
speaking  for  any  association,  I  am  speaking 
for  the  many  people  across  the  country,  sir, 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
medical  services,  and  whom  many  doctors 
across  this  country  are  very  concerned  about. 
The  many  doctors  themselves  are  trying  to 
work  out,  and  have  worked  out,  clinics  and 
other  plans. 

I  think,  sir,  before  we  rush  in  and  say  it 
must  be  a  government-controlled  operation, 
I  would  say,  sir,  and  it  is  my  conviction— and 
I  am  speaking  personally  on  this— that  I  think 
we  have  to  have  the  complete  comprehensive 
prepaid  medical  programme.  But  I  think 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  prepaid 
medical  programme,  we  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  association. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  sir,  that  if  it 
is  impossible  to  arrange  a  comprehensive, 
prepaid  medical  plan  without  government 
funds,  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  then,  sir, 
I  feel  that  where  government  funds  are  put 
into  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
commission  or  somebody  that  reports  to  the 
government. 

I  would  hope  that  this  commission  would 
include  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  I  say  this  because  I  know  that 
we  must  insure  the  principle  of  taxation  with 
representation.  I  know  that  this  is  a  principle 
that  every  citizen— which  includes  doctors  as 
well— would  want  to  adhere  to,  if  he  believes 
in  responsible  and  representative  government. 

I  am  simply  saying,  sir,  that  I  think  there 
is  a  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
CCF  party,  and  I  think  I  can  say  this  with 
some  knowledge  because— I  hate  to  have  to 
report  it,  but  at  one  point  out  in  British 
Columbia,  sir,  I  had  the  folly  to  belong  to 
a  student  group  that  was  teaching  CCF 
doctrine— and  I  remember  that  the  leader  of 
this  was  a  prominent  CCF  member  of  Parlia- 
ment called  Rod  Young. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  is  not  a 
member  of  the  CCF. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  was  a  member  at  that 
time,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  representing  the  CCF,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  either  a  Socialist  or  a  Marxian 
Socialist. 

I  learned  the  CCF  doctrine,  the  dogma  and 
the  manifestos  that  I  would  have  to  follow. 


One  of  the  things  I  learned  was  that  I,  who 
was  a  student  struggling  through,  with  some 
others,  were  going  to  have  the  management 
of  the  whole  economy  of  British  Columbia 
and  perhaps  if  I  could  advance  further,  of  the 
whole  of  the  country.  I  say,  sir,  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  management  of  any  financial 
matters,  I  was  having  enough  troubles  in 
paying  my  own  way  just  through  the  univer- 
sity. But  we  were  going  to  be  chosen 
because  I  was  under  the  direction  of  this 
man  with  fanatical  fervour  in  his  eye,  a 
Socialist  or  a  Marxian  Socialist. 

Sir,  I  think  that  there  is  some  of  that  same 
fanaticism  with  respect  to  our  group  to  the 
left  when  they  say,  "This  must  be  run  by 
government." 

I  think,  sir,  that  the  medical  association 
are  a  group  of  dedicated  men,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  in  Canada,  and  in  Ontario,  an 
effort  to  work  out  some  plan  with  their 
co-operation,  and  not  go  for  a  compulsory 
approach  where  the  government  is  "ramming" 
a  certain  kind  of  programme,  and  forcing 
people  who  have  professions  to  carry  along 
in  the  way  they  would  dictate.  As  a  Liberal, 
sir,  I  think  I  advocate  liberal  principles. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  amendment  that  has  just  been  pro- 
posed separates  the  men  from  the  boys. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  are  the  boys? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  boys  are  right  over  there, 
the  hon.  members  who  are  afraid  to  face  the 
facts  of  life. 

The  argument  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  is  the  same  sort 
of  argument  we  went  through  in  respect  to 
hospital  insurance  when  everybody  was  trying 
to  tell  us  it  was  impossible.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  the  type  of  argument  we  will  go 
through  on  health  insurance,  until  we  are 
ready  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  health 
insurance.  We  were  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  say,  sir, 
that  he  suggested  that  I  said  that  a  medical 
insurance  scheme  was  impossible,  but  we  in 
the  Liberal  party  feel  very  definitely  that  it 
is  possible. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  a  comprehensive  medical 
insurance  policy  is  not  possible  in  the  way 
that  they  are  proposing,  as  I  will  demonstrate 
shortly,  that  this  is  the  old,  old  argument. 

I  was  going  to  say,  before  our  Tory  friends 
to  the  right  interrupted  me,  that,  when  this 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  order  paper,  I 
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was  not  sure  where  the  hon.  gentlemen  stood. 
Now  I  am  happy  to  find  out. 

They  have  put  forth  a  mealy-mouthed 
resolution  that  tends  to  imply  that  they  are 
in  favour  of  comprehensive  health  insurance, 
but  when  we  get  down  to  it,  it  means  they 
are  not  in  favour  of  it  at  all. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  and  it  is  exactly 
the  same  way  in  which  we  get  comprehensive 
hospital  insurance.  That  is  through  a  public 
plan  with  contributions  into  a  public  fund 
and  payments  made  out  of  the  fund.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman), 
I  am  sure,  agrees  with  me  entirely,  because 
no  intelligent  man  could  disagree  with  that 
proposition,  and  there  is  not  a  comprehensive 
health  insurance  plan  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  is  not  a  public  plan. 

If  one  believes  in  a  comprehensive  hospital 
insurance  plan,  then  one  should  also  believe 
in  establishing  the  same  principles  for  health 
insurance.  I  am  quite  sympathetic  with  the 
solicitude  shown  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  for  the  medical  profession.  I 
believe  that  the  medical  profession  is  impor- 
tant, and  consists  of  an  important  and  dis- 
tinguished group  of  people,  and  certainly  their 
interests  and  their  wishes  should  be  respected. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  medical  association  has  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  medical  services  there  is  a  con- 
sumer interest  as  well  as  a  producer  interest, 
and  a  very  significant  consumer  interest.  I  am 
afraid  the  medical  association  has  shown  very 
little  disposition  to  recognize  that  up  until 
now. 

They  want  a  plan  that  they  run.  We  want 
a  plan  which  is  run  by  the  public  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  taking  into  account 
the  interest  of  all  groups  affected.  And  that 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 

If  the  proposed  plan  is  not  government 
operated,  the  resolution  becomes  totally 
meaningless.  Are  the  Liberals  trying  to  sug- 
gest that  we  try  to  throw  all  plans  together 
in  one  basket— I  got  so  excited  over  this 
that  I  have  just  lost  a  button.     If  they— 

An  hon.  member:  He  lost  his  button  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  fortunately,  it  was  not 
that  particular  button  I  lost. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Is  there 
a  doctor  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive health  insurance,  do  you  not? 


An  hon.  member:  Do  you  want  an  elastic? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  be  happy  to  talk  to 
doctors  and  to  other  people  affected  which  is 
the  whole  community,  but  I  think  ultimately 
it  is  the  community  interest  which  is  the 
fundamental  interest,  and  to  which  funda- 
mental  consideration   has   to   be   given. 

Now,  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest  that  we 
can  have  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan  by  throwing  into  one  basket  all  the 
different  private  plans  in  existence— some  run 
by  insurance  companies,  some  by  others,  some 
of  which  are  quite  good  plans,  some  of  which 
are  little  short  of  fraudulent.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  can  combine  those  plans  into  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  everybody. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  take  it  that  my  hon.  friends 
agree  with  me  on  that. 

The  alternative,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
they  want  some  doctor-operated  plan. 

Now,  if  the  powers  of  the  state  are  going 
to  be  used  to  raise  contributions  from  people 
for  the  purposes  of  a  health  insurance  plan 
that  is  comprehensive,  as  this  resolution  sug- 
gests, then  the  state  has  a  responsibility  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
and  make  sure  that  the  money  is  used  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  used. 
There  is  no  answer  to  this  problem  except 
by  applying  exactly  the  same  principle  that 
we  have  applied  in  the  field  of  hospital 
insurance  and  to  extend  that  to  the  field  of 
health  insurance. 

I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  resolution  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  on  which  an  immediate  decision  can 
be  made.  It  requires  considerable  investiga- 
tion. 

So  I  would  suggest  a  very  practical  course 
of  action  to  this  House.  We  should  first 
of  all  adopt  this  resolution,  with  the  proposed 
amendment,  to  indicate  that  we  favour  the 
principle.  We  should  then  proceed  to  consider 
the  bill  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa,  Bill  No.  37,  intituled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  health  insurance." 

It  provides  that  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission be  authorized  and  instructed  to  study 
the  question  of  health  insurance,  to  draw  up 
plans  and  to  submit  those  plans  to  this  House 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  proposes  very 
much  the  same  procedure  as  was  followed 
when  we  established  hospital  insurance  in 
this  province. 

First,  there  should  be  a  study  by  an  expert 
body,   then   consideration   by   this   House   of 
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legislation    putting    into    effect    their    recom- 
mendations as  reviewed  by  the  government. 

I  submit  that  is  a  thing  that  we  can  go 
ahead  with  right  now.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  would  get  complete  health  insurance 
immediately,  but  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
be  moving  towards  it,  we  would  be  imme- 
diately undertaking  the  studies  that  are 
necessary. 

That,  I  may  say,  is  the  procedure  of  the 
province— I  will  not  mention  the  name  since 
it  creates  so  much  envy  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
members  opposite— but  that  is  the  procedure 
that  is  being  followed  in  the  province  that  has 
pioneered  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
matters.  That  province  set  up  a  hospital 
insurance  plan  effective  January  1,  1947,  and 
is  now  proceeding  with  studies  of  complete 
health  insurance,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
it  into  effect  next  year.    The— 

Mr.  Grossman:  Use  the  code  name  Shangri- 
La  for  that  province. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  member  has  cer- 
tainly already  determined  the  outcome  of 
this  study. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  surely  self-evident 
and  beyond  question  that  we  cannot  have  a 
plan  on  any  basis  but  that,  but  as  to  the 
scale  of  contributions,  the  method  of  pay- 
ment and  all  those  factors,  those  should  be 
studied. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Has  the  hon.  member 
studied  the  various  plans  across  this  country? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Look,  I  am  stating  that  there 
is  nowhere  in  the  world  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  is  not  a  public  plan.  I  am  telling 
the  hon.  member  that  private  plans  are  in- 
adequate, and  a  conglomeration  of  them  is 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  is  the  dogmatic 
approach,    the    Marxist    approach. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  tell  me,  how  many 
people  in  this  country  are  covered  by  these 
private  plans?  A  small  percentage.  That  is 
the  final  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  plans,  and  our  doctrinnaire 
free  enterpriser  might  as  well  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  problems, 
the  only  solution  is  a  Socialist  solution,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Marxism  or  anything 
else.  I  was  very  interested  in  hearing  the 
references  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Parkdale 
made  to  publications  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor, 
who  is  quite  an  expert  in  this  field.  I  hate 
to    have    to    advise    this    House    that    he    is 


another  of  those  terrible  products  of  what 
has  been  called  the  vicious  patronage  system 
of  Saskatchewan.  It  is  quite  interesting  that, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  the  government 
alleges  that  it  has  for  this  province,  when  it 
wanted  somebody  to  advise  them  on  hospital 
insurance,  who  did  it  get  but  Dr.  Malcolm 
Taylor? 

I  may  say  that  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Auld)  this  afternoon  was  placard- 
ing some  very  distinguished  men  in  a  way 
that  really  made  my  blood  run  cold— I  do  not 
mind  when  they  throw  these  attacks  at  me, 
but  when  they  go  off  on  certain  very  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  made  distinguished 
contributions  in  many  fields,  it  is  a  great  pity 
—I  could  not  help,  when  I  listened  to  him, 
but  think  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor,  another 
product  of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
try  to  have  us  believe  is  a  vicious  patronage 
system. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor  is  a  distinguished  man 
in  his  field.  The  government  has  recognized 
his  distinction  by  relying  on  him  very  heavily 
for  advice  in  regard  to  setting  up  hospital 
insurance,  and  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
they  might— 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  he  mumbling 
about? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  might  consider  getting 
men  like  him,  nothwithstanding  his  place  of 
origin,  they  might  consider  trying  to  get  him 
to  come  back  here  and  give  them  some  advice 
on  health  insurance.     Even  though  I— 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  got  there  in  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  was  heading  back  to  health 
insurance,  I  can  assure  you. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  might  consider 
getting  Dr.  Taylor  back  here  to  help  them 
with  the  health  insurance  phase.  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  now  accepted  a  position  as 
principal  of  a  new  college  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Alberta,  located  in 
Calgary.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  come  back  here,  on  a  con- 
sultative basis,  to  help  the  very  distinguished 
gentlemen  in  the  hospital  services  commission 
to  work  on  such  a  study  as  we  have  proposed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  again  that  we  approach  this  in  the  only 
sensible  and  realistic  manner  possible,  and 
that  is  to  adopt  the  resolution  with  its  amend- 
ment, and  then  proceed  to  consider  and  adopt 
Bill  No.  37,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa. 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  have 
listened  to  the  proposal  that  has  been  made, 
and  I  listened  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Fabian  Socialists  and  the  Marxian  Social- 
ists over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  with  the  Liberals, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  I  listened  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Liberal  party- 
Mr.   Bryden:    The   right-wing   Tories   over 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  give  them  credit  for  their 
sincerity  in  believing  in  their  proposal.  But 
I  would  say  to  the  House  that  they  ought  to, 
because  it  has  been  in  their  platform  for  41 
years,  I  think. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  promised  a  govern- 
ment plan  in  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sir,  without  throwing  any 
discord  into  this  affair,  may  I  say,  sir,  that 
10  o'clock  comes  quite  early,  and  we  have 
business  to  do,  and  I  think,  sir,  that  I  should 
adjourn  this   debate   at   this   time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
are  going  to  adjourn  it  without  a  vote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  point  in  drag- 
ging our  feet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  get  the  boys  out 
of  the  trenches  by  Christmas. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
for  your  instructions?  Did  you  accept  the 
amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  just  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  way  to  get 
them  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   No,  I  am  going— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  this  is  just  a  matter 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  we  called— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  clerk  tells  me  that, 
on  the  matter  of  adjournment,  there  can 
be  a  division  on  the  numbers  but  no  names. 
Is  that  it?  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  is  the 
vote  of  any  interest  to  him  now?  May  I  say 
while  the  clerk  is  looking  up  those  law  books 
there,  tomorrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock  I 
would  like  to  proceed  with  the  bills  on  the 
order  paper,  any  of  the  bills,  and  after  that 
time— if  there  is  any  time  left— then  we  would 
go  ahead  with  either  the  budget  debate  or 
some  of  these  private  orders  which  I  find 
very  interesting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour,  please 
rise. 

All  those  opposed,  please  rise. 

I  declare  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.20  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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10  o'clock  a.m. 

And    the    House   having    met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting    reports    by    committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  advises  me 
that  the  orders  concerning  the  sittings  of  the 
House  have  expired  due  to  the  motion  that 

1  made  some  weeks  ago.    So  I  would  move 
sir, 

That  when  this  House  adjourns  the  present 
sitting   thereof,   it   do    stand    adjourned   until 

2  of  the  clock  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  and  myself 
promised  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  safety 
and  other  regulations  of  The  Department 
of  Labour. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
disaster  at  Hogg's  Hollow,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  only  common  sense  that  we  should  face 
up  to  any  of  the  possibilities  of  this  situation 
to  see  if  our  regulations  are  what  they  should 
be,  and  if  not,  I  would  say,  to  take  steps  to 
strengthen  and  correct  them. 

Now,  the  references  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  and  myself  in  the  House 
relative  to  safety  codes  was  not  only  affecting 
underground  workers  but  all  others.  It  has 
been  determined  to  appoint  a  Royal  com- 
mission of  3  members  with  very  wide  powers 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  our 
present    statutes    and   regulations. 

Now,  the  commissioners  will  include  His 
Honour  Judge  P.  J.  McAndrew,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay. 
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Judge  McAndrew  is  an  old-time  resident  of 
Sudbury  and  has  had  very  many  relationships 
with  the  mining  industry.  The  other  com- 
missioners will  be  Mr.  J.  Danvers  Bateman, 
consulting  geologist,  who  is  the  member  of 
the  jury  which  heard  the  Hogg's  Hollow 
matter;  and  Mr.  Russell  Harvey,  special 
representative  of  the  office  employees  union, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ontario  labour  relations 
board.    Those  are  the  3  commissioners. 

The  commission  itself  is  to  inquire  into, 
and  to  report  upon,  all  statutes  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  that  govern  the  safety  of  workers, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement,  simplifica- 
tion, clarification  and  modernization  of  such 
statutes    and    regulations. 

Now,  the  inquiry  is  set  up  pursuant  to  The 
Public  Inquiries  Act,  chapter  308  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  1950.  The  commission, 
of  course,  is  empowered  to  summon  any 
person  to  make  evidence  upon  oath,  and 
to  compel  the  production  of  documents,  in 
order  that  every  aspect  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  workers'  safety  code  may  be  thoroughly 
canvassed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  this  to  the  House: 
The  scope  of  that  inquiry  is  very  broad,  but 
if  in  the  sittings  of  the  commission,  it  is 
found  that  they  require  further  powers,  in 
order  to  make  an  ample  investigation  into 
this  matter,  they  will  be  given  by  the  neces- 
sary   order-in-council. 

May  I  say  that  I  want  our  regulations  in 
this  province  to  be  the  most  modern.  I  say 
that  without  hesitation. 

I  very  well  remember  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors here,  for  whom  I  had  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  respect  and  admiration, 
the  late  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  said  from  about 
this  place  here,  that  if  he  found  something 
was  wrong  or  that  he  was  wrong,  that  he 
would  backtrack  in  a  minute.  And  I  would 
do  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  That  is  a 
big  statement  he  just  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Pardon? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Is  this 
new? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  This  is  the  way  I 
operate. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  this 
the  new  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  all  right,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  a  very  modern  individual. 

The  investigation  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  coroner's  jury  which 
inquired  into  the  tunnel  disaster  on  March 
17.  Now,  the  commission  will  scrutinize  The 
Department  of  Labour  Acts  and  regulations: 
The  Trench  Excavators  Protection  Act,  The 
Building  Trades  Protection  Act,  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act,  and  all  other 
relative  legislation  and  the  regulations  there- 
under. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  May  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister?  Is 
The  Industrial  Standards  Act  also  being 
investigated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  if  that  is  required, 
yes.  I  do  not  think  that  particularly  affects 
this  particular  matter,  but  I  would  say  that 
if  the  commission,  which  is  a  very  able  com- 
mission, determines  that  there  are  other  things 
that  should  be  done  in  connection  with  safety 
matters,  then  we  will  make  the  necessary 
amendments   by    order-in-council. 

Our  consideration  is  also  being  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  training  programme 
within  The  Department  of  Labour,  looking 
towards  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
rescue  organizations  serving  subsurface  opera- 
tions. A  thorough  survey  is  being  made  of 
the  inspection  and  enforcement  services  of  the 
department.  Now  The  Department  of  Mines 
will  collaborate  in  this. 

Now,  I  just  give  this  as  my  opinion.  It 
is  probably  impracticable  for  the  depart- 
ment itself  to  maintain  such  organization 
because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  work 
which  may  take  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  province.  But  in  mine  rescue  work  and 
in  underground  operations,  The  Department 
of  Mines  has  had  very  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  we  will  try  to  relate  this  in  a 
reasonable  and  practical  way  to  underground 
operations  which  are  becoming  more  in  the 
vogue  in  the  province  of  Ontario  than  hereto- 
fore. 

For  instance,  shortly,  they  will  be  tunneling 
under  this  building  in  the  building  of  the 
subway.  I  think  it  is  a  very  opportune 
time  to  have  a  thorough  look  at  what  our 
set-up  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  matter  in  which 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned,  and  which  my 


hon.  colleagues  in  this  House  have  been 
concerned,  is  the  possible  exploitation  of  new 
Canadian  labour. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  allegation  that  new  Canadians  have  been 
exploited,  with  the  view  of  setting  up  cor- 
rective and  educational  measures  to  meet  the 
situation.  A  special  cabinet  committee  has 
been  set  up  so  that  we  may  have  a  co- 
ordinated survey  of  that  action. 

Meanwhile,  material  will  be  published  in 
various  languages,  and  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  province,  to  acquaint  new- 
comers of  their  rights,  and  employers  of  their 
duties,  under  the  various  provincial  statutes 
and  regulations  which  provide  for  the  physical 
and  economic  protection  of  workers.  We  pro- 
pose, sir,  to  advertise  these  items  in  the 
ethnic  press,  and  I  think  we  have  in  the 
ethnic  press  about  20  different  language 
papers  which  we  propose  to  use  in  connection 
with  this. 

Special  additional  publicity  will  be  given 
to  certain  services  now  available  through 
government  agencies  and  branches.  The 
objective  will  be  to  insure  that  new  Cana- 
dians are  aware  of  and  can,  therefore,  take 
full  advantage  of  all  government  facilities 
created  in  Ontario,  by  and  for  our  people  in 
all  their  varieties. 

In  this  connection,  publicity  will  be  given 
to  the  services  offered  by  the  citizenship 
branch  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment, which  was  established  last  year  to  help 
new  Canadians  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  life  and  laws  of  our  province.  The  work 
initiated  last  January  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary    (Mr.    Phillips)    will    be    continued. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  our  intention  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  guarantee  that  tem- 
porary language  difficulties  and  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  new  country,  will  not 
permit  injustices  to  affect  the  lives  of  new- 
comers to   our  province. 

The  Ontario  anti-discrimination  commission 
—I  said  before,  I  prefer  the  expression  "the 
human  rights  commission"— will  sponsor  a 
pilot  research  project  in  the  area  of  fair 
employment  practices,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  study  will  assist  the  commission  in 
giving  direction  to  its  educational  and  en- 
forcement activities. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  very  desirable 
that,  before  the  termination  of  this  session 
of  the  House,  a  statement  of  immediate  policy 
in  these  two  important  matters  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker?    Will  this 
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investigation  on  safety  take  the  full  range 
of  safety;  for  example,  in  mines  as  well  as 
caisson  work,  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  feel  that,  although  this 
order  is  directed  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  encom- 
pass it  somewhere,  nevertheless,  I  think  that 
it  is  quite  proper  to  compare— and  no  doubt 
the  commission  will  compare— what  we  are 
doing  in  this  field  with  our  regulations  in  The 
Department  of  Mines.  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friends  that  if  it  would  appear,  by  such  com- 
parison, that  there  are  reconsiderations  of 
things  that  we  are  doing  in  the  mining  area 
that  are  required,  then  we  would  do  it. 

I  would  say  this,  that  I  do  not  want  to 
give  to  this  commission— and  I  know  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  not  want  to 
give  to  them— a  mass  of  work  which  in  the 
end  would  be  completely  indigestible. 

I  think  perhaps— and  I  shall  discuss  this 
with  Judge  McAndrew,  who  would  be  the 
chairman— first  of  all,  they  might  look  at 
underground  workings  which  were  the  cause 
of  this  present  inquiry.  I  think  they  should 
look  at  that  specifically,  and  I  think  we  very 
properly  would  relate  that  to  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  mines  area. 

Now,  following  that,  without  limiting  in 
any  way  their  inquiry,  we  have  given  them  a 
broad  scope  to  go  into  all  of  the  safety  regu- 
lations of  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  there  is  a  question  for 
which  I  gave  notice  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  through  you,  yesterday,  but  post- 
poned it  because  of  our  distinguished  visitor 
yesterday  and  the  altered  programme. 

On  Wednesday  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
reiterated  his  contention  that  the  Hogg's 
Hollow  deaths  were  the  first  fatalities  in 
tunnel  operations  in  the  past  26  years,  and 
stated  that  the  east  Toronto  tunnel  death  two 
years  ago  was  due  to  a  heart  condition. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Toronto 
Telegram  carried  a  story  indicating  that  the 
coroner,  who  was  responsible  for  the  report 
on  the  1958  death,  indicated  that  heart  con- 
dition was  not  the  cause,  but  the  death 
resulted  from  acute  decompression  sickness, 
which  is  caused  by  too  short  a  time  in  the 
decompression  chamber  in  violation  of  safety 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  is  this— will  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  explain  to  the  House,  why,  once 
again,  he  misrepresented,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
the  facts  of  the  official  record  to  the  House 


yesterday?  Was  his  department  not  aware 
of  the  coroner's  jury  report  in  the  1958,  east 
Toronto  death,  or  are  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  information  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
within  his  own  department,  inoperative  so 
that  he  does  not  get  this  information? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  make  two  statements  in  the 
House. 

In  one,  I  said  that  I  felt,  from  the  advice 
of  my  people— not  especially  on  the  Hogg's 
Hollow  job— that  our  regulations  were  being 
carried  out,  and  that  there  had  been,  until 
the  fire,  no  particular  incident  in  that  con- 
struction job.  I  reiterated  that,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  change  that  expression  of  opinion. 

But  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
prompted  me  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  have  this  commission  set  up,  to 
see  if  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  these 
things. 

The  other  question  which  the  hon.  member 
raised  today,  concerned  this  individual  who 
died  as  a  result  of  being  under  air  pressure, 
on  Coxwell  Avenue. 

In  discussing  the  Hogg's  Hollow  incident 
with  my  people,  I  said,  "Have  we  had  any 
other  incidents?  What  is  the  history  of  these 
regulations?"  And  they  said,  "There  has  not 
been  a  fatality  in  26  years."  So  I  simply 
passed  on  that  information. 

I  found  that  I  was  wrong.  I  found  that  I 
should  have  said  that  there  had  not  been  a 
fatality  since  1926— not  26  years,  but  since 
the  Act  of  1926. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  one 
two  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  But  I  am  not  hiding  behind 
that  statement  in  regard  to  this  accident 
which  happened  two  years  ago.  I  accept 
some  responsibility  for  making  that  statement 
and  excluding  that  one. 

Regarding  the  fatal  accident,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  the  victim  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Malion  on  July  8,  1958.  The  following  day, 
July  9,  1958,  he  received  his  safety  hat  and 
compressed  air  worker's  badge  No.  724,  he 
was  to  be  employed  on  this  date  on  the  3  p.m. 
to  11  p.m.  shift.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
man  was  new. 

He  was  just  starting  to  work  on  this  sort 
of  job,  and  he  entered  the  compressed  air  on 
the  shift  at  3  p.m.,  and  shortly  after  7  p.m.— 
which  was  the  first  half  of  the  shift— he  com- 
plained of  feeling  ill,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  medical  lock  for  about  one  and  one-half 
hours.     He  had  worked  for  only  4  hours  in 
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the  compressed  air.  He  was  a  new  man.  He 
was  under  the  medical  supervision  of  Dr. 
Malion  from  that  time  until  July  11,  at  which 
time  he  died. 

As  a  result  of  this  accident,  the  operations 
of  the  firm  were  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
members  of  this  branch— meaning  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour— attended  the  inquest,  at 
which  time  it  was  established  that  the  victim 
came  to  his  death  as  the  result  of  acute 
decompression  illness. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquest,  it  was 
established  that  the  doctor  advised  that  he 
had  not  known  of  a  slit-like  opening  in  the 
victim's  hearing  chamber,  which  did  not 
show  up  during  the  medical  examination. 
Testimony  revealed  that  this  opening  could 
have  caused  the  symptoms  of  decompressed 
air  sickness  to  come  on  more  severely. 

Now,  I  have  checked  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  board.  I  had  not  been  able 
to  get  anything  other  than  a  statement  from 
the  inquest  before.  But  I  have  checked  with 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  and  I 
have  advised,  and  I  say  this  humbly— I  am  not 
hiding  behind  a  statement  I  made— I  made  an 
error. 

The  workmen's  compensation  board  ap- 
proved of  payment  to  this  man's  estate 
because  his  death  was  attributed  to  decom- 
pression illness  or  caisson  illness,  about  which 
very  few  doctors  know  very  much  about. 

I  was  informed  that  at  the  autopsy  that 
there  was  some  sicknesses  of  certain  parts  of 
the  heart.  The  man  did  not  have  a  damaged 
heart,  but  he  did  not  have  a  completely 
normal  heart.  But  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  and  their  people  have  decided  that 
the  man  died  of  decompression  illness,  so  if 
I  have  left  a  wrong  impression,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unintentional. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  for  his  very  frank  statement  this 
morning,  but  there  is  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Late  last  night— after  I  got  home  at  mid- 
night, as  a  matter  of  fact— I  received  informa- 
tion which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
is  correct.  It  is  that  there  has  been  not  one, 
but  at  least  two  deaths  in  the  Coxwell  Avenue 
tunnel  project  in  east  Toronto;  that  approxi- 
mately 35  men  have  been  admitted  to  hospital 
for  emergency  treatment  arising  from  so- 
called  caisson  conditions;  and  that  there  are 
6  cases  of  permanent  necrosis  of  the  bone- 
that  is,  rotting  of  the  bone— brought  on  by 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  con- 


cerning    the     stay     in     the     decompression 
chamber. 

Now,  is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  this 
appalling  safety  record  with  regard  to  this 
one  project,  and,  if  so,  what  is  his  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  my  comment  is 
simply  that  the  only  death  I  know  of  is  the 
one  that  I  have  mentioned,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  death. 

I  do  know  that,  on  that  job,  they  had 
quite  a  bit  of  difficulty.  There  were  quite 
a  few  cases  reported  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board.  Our  inspectors  were  doing 
everything  they  could  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions were  carried  out,  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  could  do,  there  were  quite  a  few  cases 
that  had  been  reported.  As  a  result,  they 
had  started  way  back  then  to  redesign  the 
regulations,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  strike 
something  that  would  remedy  this  situation. 

But  it  seems  funny  that  after  all  those  years, 
since  1926,  this  one  job  seemed  to  fall  about 
their  heads.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  was  no 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  our  people.  The 
medical  people  made  exxaminations,  and  the 
people  carrying  on  that  job— I  think  it  was 
Dominion  Underground  Construction  Limited 
—were  people  of  great  experience.  However, 
it  did  fall  about  their  heads,  and  they  have 
been  doing  everything  since  then  to  make  the 
work  as  safe  as  humanly  possible  under  the 
regulations. 

And  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  desired  to  set  up  this  com- 
mission. If  we  can  improve  the  safety  of 
the  conditions  under  which  people  work  in 
factory  inspection  or  anything  else,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  co-operate. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  would  ask  if  we 
could  revert  to  motions.  I  was  absent  from 
the  House,  and  I  wanted  to  move, 

That  the  order  for  third  reading  of  Bill 
No.  38,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
energy  board,  be  discharged,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  for  amendment. 

I  have  a  small  amendment— an  oversight— 
I  wanted  to  add  a  few  words,  and  that  is  the 
proper  procedure,  I  understand. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
energy  board. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moved  that  the  bill  be 
discharged  and  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  for  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
table  answers  to  questions  Nos.  9,  14,  15,  21, 
25,  26,  28,  30,  35,  38,  39,  43,  44,  46,  48,  50 
and  53.  I  worked  on  these  after  we  stopped 
last  night  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  has  been  on 
the  order  paper  since  the  session  started. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  check  into  that  over 
the  weekend. 

Now,  I  would  also  like  to  table  answers  to 
questions  Nos.  22  and  45  and  make  them 
orders  for  return.  They  are  far  too  bulky  to 
print.  I,  therefore,  table  them  as  orders  for 
return. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  150,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  read- 
ing of  this  bill,  which  deals  with  the  matter 
of  members'  indemnities,  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  consideration  by  a  select 
committee  of  6  members,  in  connection  with 
which  I  propose  to  introduce  a  motion  here, 
perhaps  today,  to  allow  that  committee  of 
6  members  to  sit  between  sessions  in  order 
to  determine  certain  matters.  I  refer  to  some 
of  those  matters  in  this  statement. 

Concerning  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  work  of  this  body,  I  think  I  have 
been  responsible  for  introducing  a  number  of 
innovations  which  are  calculated  to  extend 
the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  also  to  extend  the 
opportunities  of  the  Legislature  and  members 
to  examine   into  various  problems. 

For  the  information  of  the  hon.  members, 
I  might  give  some  comparisons  as  to  what  has 
taken  place  over  the  last  4  years.  I  think 
these  figures  are  very  interesting. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  The  Department  of  Economics,  I 
had  the  matter  checked  into,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  what  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  sittings  of  this  House 
over  the  last  4  years,  since  1956. 

In  1956,  the  session  commenced  on  January 
31,  and  lasted  until  March  28,  a  total  actually 
of  57   calendar   days. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  calendar  days 


in  this  matter,  because  there  are  very  many 
hon.  members  who  have  to  come  from  a 
distance,  and  who  have  to  remain  here  on 
weekends,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  give 
the  picture  altogether  by  sitting  days. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  two 
out-of-town  members  of  this  House  recently 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  actually  speak- 
ing, their  expenditures  are  running  in  the 
order  of  about  $100  a  week  to  be  here. 

Now,  of  the  57  actual  days  in  1956,  the 
number  of  sitting  days  were  42,  and  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  Legislature 
sat  was  157.5. 

Now,  4  years  later— this  year  in  1960, 
assuming  the  Legislature  would  continue  until 
next  Tuesday— which  I  anticipate  it  will— the 
actual  period  of  sitting  would  be  from 
January  26,  to  April  12,  a  total  of  76  days, 
that  is  an  extension  over  the  57  days  of  4 
years  before.  Now,  in  days  of  sittings,  how- 
ever, it  will  have  been  in  session  56  actual 
sitting  days,  as  compared  with  42  actual  days 
4  years  ago. 

In  total  hours,  which  is  the  right  way  to 
assess  the  matter,  this  House  will,  by  next 
Tuesday,  have  sat,  excluding  the  normal  com- 
mittee work,  for  a  total  of  317  hours,  as 
compared  with  157.5  hours  4  years  before, 
which  is  just  exactly  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Do  the  sitting 
days  include  the  Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  did  for  the  purpose 
of  this  comparison,  but  in  neither  case  are 
the  normal  committee  sittings  taken  into 
consideration.  The  persons  who  prepared 
this  for  me  have  assisted  on  the  actual  sitting 
time  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  almost 
exactly  twice  as  long  as  it  was  4  years  ago. 

Now,  as  to  the  number  of  night  sessions,  I 
have  not  the  particulars  on  that,  but  I  think 
there  have  been  in  this  session,  this  time, 
25  night  sessions. 

In  1956,  two  select  committees  operated 
during  the  year. 

This  year,  5  select  committees  are  going  to 
operate,  which  will  involve  the  attendance 
of  55  members  on  the  5  select  committees, 
and  6  additional  on  the  other,  making  a  total 
of  61  members  who  are  going  to  be  engaged 
in  committee  work  in  addition  during  the 
year,  and  the  work  of  some  of  those  com- 
mittees is  going  to  be  very  heavy. 

Now,  what  I  have  stated  gives  some  idea, 
I  think,  in  a  factual  way  of  the  tremendously 
increased  work  of  this   House. 

The  hours  of  sittings  which  I  have  men- 
tioned do  not  include  committee  work  which 
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is,  of  course,  added  to  the  total.  If  we  add 
committee  work  to  it,  I  imagine  that  the 
committee  work  done  in  this  House  would  be 
perhaps— in  hours— also  double  what  it  was 
just  4  years  ago.  The  committees  commence 
at  close  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
have  been  almost  in  constant  operation  since 
the  House  went  into  session  on  January  26 
last. 

There  are  certain  problems  involved  actu- 
ally, for  the  members'  work  which  has  been 
undertaken  this  session  has  been  extremely 
onerous.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  there  are  no 
indications  that  sessions  in  the  future  will 
be  any  less  onerous,  unless  it  is  possible  to 
change  certain  methods  of  operation,  and  I 
would  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  these 
things. 

On  September  8,  1955,  that  is  4  years  and 

something  better,  I  mentioned  the  matter  of 

a   fall    session.     I    made   reference   to    it   in 

Hansard  of  1955  on  page  15,  when  I  said: 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  time  may  not 

come  when  perhaps  there  will  be  a  session 

in  the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring- 
Now,  when  I  say  a  session  in  the  fall  and 
a  session  in  the  spring,  I  mean  this,  that  there 
would  be  one  session,  but  it  would  have  some 
sittings  in  the  fall,  and  some  in  the  spring, 

—rather  than  simply  the  traditional  spring 
session.  I  think  perhaps  that  day  is  not 
far  off.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  in  our 
regular  session  we  compress  too  much  work 
into  a  short  period  of  time,  and  that  it 
might  be  better  to  spread  the  work  out. 
However,  that  is  for  consideration  at  a 
time  other  than  this. 

Now,  sir,  this  idea— I  will  be  quite  frank 
with  the  House,  although  I  have  been  plan- 
ning to  do  this  over  the  years— has  not  been 
carried  out,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  certain  very  real  problems.  They 
involve  procedures  which  are  actually  incon- 
venient to  change.  I  will  be  frank  in  saying 
that   they    are    inconvenient   to    change. 

Nevertheless,  merely  because  they  are  in- 
convenient does  not  say  that  perhaps  we  could 
not  have  other  arrangements. 

A  fall  session,  I  think,  would,  and  could, 
have  the  great  advantage  of  breaking  the 
work  of  the  session  in  two  parts,  and  there- 
fore alleviating  some  of  the  very  onerous  and 
long  hours  in  which  we  have  to  engage.  The 
lessening  of  the  onerous  nature  of  the  work, 
of  course,  can  be  done  only  by  adopting 
certain    changes    in    procedures. 

I  say  frankly  to  this  House  that  it  is  quite 
impracticable,  in  a  Parliament  such  as  this, 
to   avoid   heavy   schedules   and   the   onerous 


nature  of  the  work— that  simply  cannot  be 
done.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  we 
engage  in  these  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  perhaps  we 
might  do  some  things  that  would  ease  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do, 
and  the  hours  which  we  have  to  sit. 

This  year,  I  think,  the  innovation  of  not 
sitting  on  Wednesdays  and  devoting  that  day 
to  committee  work  has  been  a  very  definite 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  be 
frank  in  saying  that  that  is  not  the  unanimous 
opinion  in  this  House.  I  think  it  is  sub- 
stantially held,  but  nevertheless  there  are  some 
hon.  members  here  who  have  a  different  point 
of  view.  It  is  perhaps  an  idea  which  can  be 
developed  further. 

Perhaps  further  days  might  be  devoted  to 
committee  work,  with  a  viewpoint  of  clearing 
up  committee  work  and  permitting  the  House 
itself  to  sit  in  longer  session  on  certain  days. 
This  adds  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  through 
work  more  efficiently. 

The  old  traditional  hours  of  3  to  6  are 
really  outdated.  It  could  very  probably  be 
arranged  that,  if  committee  work  were  taken 
care  of,  the  Legislature  might  sit  in  the  morn- 
ings as  well  as  in  the  afternoons  on  certain 
occasions.  That  might  be  a  very  definite 
improvement. 

Now,  concerning  a  fall  session,  we  have 
carefully  studied  the  procedures  in  the  Quebec 
Legislature,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
procedures  which  they  adopted  some  4  or  5 
years  ago— yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  that  with  hon.  Mr.  Barrette— 
are  quite  satisfactory  to  them.  Hon.  Mr. 
Barrette  tells  me  that  they  would  not  want 
to  revert  to  the  previous   system. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Quebec  procedures  are  not  similar 
to  ours.  Hon.  Mr.  Barrette  told  me  yesterday 
that  the  Throne  debate  was  commenced  and 
concluded  in  the  3  or  3.5  weeks'  session  before 
Christmas  this  year,  and  also  that  the  budget 
was  introduced  in  that  time.  That  is  probably 
what  would  suit  their  situation,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  could  possibly  be  done  here. 

Now,  there  is  some  comment  I  would  like 
to  make: 

(1)  It,  of  course,  would  not  be  possible  to 
leave  the  public  accounts  on  the  table  at  the 
opening  of  a  session  in  November.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  in  preparing  the  public 
accounts  would  mean  that  they,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  table  some 
time  in  February. 

(2)  The  procedures  in  relation  to  private 
bills  would  have  to  be  changed,  permitting 
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private  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  House 
in  the  autumn.  Now  rules  are  already  being 
studied  in  that  regard. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that  there 
is  the  possibility  that  a  change  of  that  time 
might  be  of  some  inconvenience  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, because  the  new  councils  come  in 
December  and  the  private  bills  usually  arise 
from  the  work  of  the  new  councils,  or  it  does 
in  substantial  effect  in  any  event,  so  that  we 
are   giving   consideration   to   that. 

As  I  have  said,  in  Quebec,  the  Throne 
debate  is  taken  care  of  in  the  fall  session. 
Now,  when  I  say  fall  session,  I  mean  in  the 
fall  part  of  the  session,  it  is  all  one  session, 
and  in  many  cases  the  budget  is  even  intro- 
duced, leaving  the  estimates  to  be  considered 
in   the  following   year. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  practicable 
here,  that  is,  altogether.  The  budget  itself 
pretty  much  of  necessity  has  to  be  introduced 
in  this  province  some  time  in  February.  The 
fiscal  year  ends  on  March  31.  But  it  might 
be  practicable  to  table  certain  of  the  estimates 
permitting  a  consideration  of  the  estimates 
before  the  budget  is  ever  introduced  at  all. 

Now  that  I  think,  sir,  can  be  done,  and 
I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  a  sensible  arrange- 
ment to  introduce  certain  of  the  instruments 
concerning  the  estimates. 

I  may  say  that  the  discussions  with  the 
Treasury  officials  and  the  Treasury  board,  and 
my  own  knowledge,  indicate  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  or  practical  to  prepare  any 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  estimates  for 
tabling,  say,  in  November.  The  estimates  here 
involve  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work, 
and  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  complete  these 
until  early  in  the  year. 

Now,  we  have  taken  as  our  objective  here 
the  estimates  for  next  year,  which,  I  may  say, 
are  really  on  a  course  of  preparation  right 
now.  It  is  not  ordinarily  possible  to  complete 
those  estimates  until  immediately  before 
Christmas,  and  very  often  it  has  to  continue 
over  into  the  next  year,  and,  therefore,  to 
take  off  that  much  time,  and  to  move  the 
absolute  preparation  of  the  estimates  forward 
to,  say,  the  middle  of  November,  would  be 
quite  impossible.  Not  only  would  it  be  quite 
impossible  but,  again,  it  makes  our  estimating 
very  difficult  for  this  reason,  that  the  fiscal 
year  ends  on  March  31. 

The  estimates  this  House  receives  are  on 
a  basis  of  9  months  actual  and  3  months 
estimated.  If  we  move  the  time  forward, 
we  might  even  get  into  the  position  of  having 
6  months  actual  and  6  months  estimated 
which  I  would  say,  with  a  termination  of  our 


fiscal    year    which    is    altogether    desirable, 
should  be  on  March  31  if  it  is  possible. 

I  say  this,  that  it  might  be  possible,  how- 
ever, to  prepare  some  of  the  estimates  and  to 
table  them  individually,  permitting  a  dis- 
cussion of  them,  and  the  consideration  of 
them  before  the  introduction  of  the  budget  in 
February. 

With  the  fall  session  idea,  there  are  many 
apparent  advantages,  there  are  some  dis- 
advantages, and  there  are  some  situations 
which,  from  an  administrative  standpoint, 
make  it  seem  difficult.  On  the  other  hand, 
these   things   perhaps   can  be   overcome. 

Frankly,  my  own  view,  over  the  years,  and 
I  have  mentioned  it  several  times  in  this 
House,  has  been  in  favour  of  a  fall  session  or 
a  fall  portion  of  the  session,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  method  of 
working  it  out  is  actually  to  try  its  operation 
for  a  year  and  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
Therefore,  I  might  advise  the  House  that 
definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  member  of  this  House 
and  I  realize  that  that  viewpoint  does  not 
have  unanimity,  but  I  would  hope  that  would 
not  cause  a  revolution  over  this  matter  or 
something  of  the  sort,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  trying  to  work  out  ways  and  means 
of  handling  government  business  in  an  effi- 
cient way. 

As  regards  sittings  in  the  fall,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Quebec  Legislature  has  found,  over 
many  years,  that  it  was  impracticable  before 
the  period  of  from  November  15  to  November 
20,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  would 
apply  here.  It  has  been  found  impracticable 
in  Quebec  to  sit  later  than  between  Decem- 
ber 12  and  December  15. 

Now  that  actually  means  that  there  is  a 
period  there  of  about  4  weeks— perhaps  be- 
tween 3  and  4  weeks  depending  on  the 
calendar  date— upon  which  the  House  could 
sit.  That  is  the  period  which  Quebec  has 
been   using. 

This  would  give  a  period,  as  I  say,  of  be- 
tween 3  and  4  weeks  of  session  prior  to  the 
Christmas  season.  The  session  would  then 
resume  in  the  New  Year  at  a  time  that  would 
be  suitable  to  carry  on  and  complete  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Now,  sir,  I  again  considered  this  matter 
last  spring  following  the  election.  At  that 
time  the  government's  advisors— and  when  I 
say  the  government's  advisors  I  mean  the 
Treasury  and  other  officials  and  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department— felt  that  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  change  the  practice  in  relation 
to    private    bills    unless    more    notice    were 
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given.  Private  bills,  which  take  a  considerable 
time  in  the  House,  might  very  properly  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  fall  portion  of  the 
session.  Accordingly,  sir,  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  give  notice  of  this  intention. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  worthwhile  to 
try  out  this  plan  and  see  if,  in  so  doing,  it 
could  add  up  to  a  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  House  itself,  and  whether  it  is  capable  of 
spreading  out  the  work  of  the  House  in  a 
way  that  we  might  avoid  some  of  the  accum- 
ulation of  work  which  has  been  taking  place. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  think  we 
have  very  considerably  minimized  that.  I 
think  this  year  we  are  not  faced  with  the 
tremendous  burden  of  work  at  the  end  of 
the  session  which  has  characterized  sessions 
not  only  here  but  elsewhere. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  actual  hours  of 
sittings  have  been  doubled  in  the  last  4  years. 
We  shall  have  two  committees  of  the  House 
sitting  between  sessions,  both  directly  and 
indirectly  concerned  with  this  matter.  Firstly, 
we  have  the  committee  dealing  with  govern- 
ment organization;  and  secondly,  the  small 
select  committee  dealing  with  the  operations 
of  the  House  and  the  members  in  particular. 

I  am  prepared  to  collaborate  with  these 
committees  in  every  way,  in  working  out 
procedures  which  will  assist  in  the  problems 
which  I  have  outlined. 

In  the  meantime,  I  feel  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  advantages, 
or  disadvantages,  of  a  fall  portion  of  the 
session  is  to  try  the  same  out. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  the  House  that  the 
next  session  should  commence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  November  20,  and  continue  to 
sit  through  the  first  two  weeks,  say,  of 
December.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  better  assess  some  of  the  matters  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
discuss  this  proposal  and  the  practicability  of 
it,  with  the  two  committees  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  will  be  sitting  between 
sessions. 

I  put  those  matters  before  the  House,  not 
in  any  dogmatic  sense  at  all,  I  put  it  forward 
with  this  particular  bill,  I  put  it  before  the 
House  with  the  details  of  what  has  been 
taking  place,  not  only  in  the  additions  to  the 
work  of  this  House,  but  the  additions  of  hours 
which  this  House  has  been  sitting,  which  is 
just  about  double  what  it  was  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comment  can 
be  very  brief,  because  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  outlined  very  accurately  the 
situation   that  prevails.     Like   himself,   I   can 


unhesitantly  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  for 
some  considerable  time,  I  have  felt  that  a 
fall  session  was  desirable  from  a  personal 
point  of  view. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
but  that  there  are  some  mechanical  difficulties, 
if  I  may  term  them  such.  There  is  no  point  in 
my  going  over  all  the  difficulties  and  the 
reasons  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  why  we  should 
have  a  fall  session,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  surveyed  the  reasons  very  well, 
and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  come  to.  This  con- 
clusion is  that  these  problems  will  never  be 
determined  in  their  finality  until  we  try  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally— and 
in  this  conjunction,  I  am  confident  that  I 
can  speak  for  all  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
—I  am  desirous  to  have  better  organization 
and  function  of  government  in  Ontario. 

In  this  Legislature,  I  think  we  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  requires  either 
longer  sessions  or  divided  sessions  or  in 
some  fashion  to  assure  that  the  sessions  in 
this  Legislature  are  extended  beyond  the 
normal  period. 

I  personally  would  add  this  one  observation: 
I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the  late  night 
sessions  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  either 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  or  the  busi- 
ness of  government  itself.  In  order  to  assist  in 
that  respect,  I  think  some  deadline  for  night 
sittings  is  a  desirable  thing.  If  that  be  in- 
voked, Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  emphatically 
clear  that  our  sessions  will  be  prolonged  in 
terms  of  overall  sitting  days,  and  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we   extend   the   time. 

Therefore,  the  choice  is  either  to  extend  the 
time  between  the  end  of  January  and  the 
approximate  time  of  the  year  in  which  we  are 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  alternative,  that  is 
a  fall  session. 

Now  which,  in  the  long  run  will  be  better, 
I  frankly  do  not  know.  My  own  personal 
choice  is  the  fall  session. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  than  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  I  think  we  all  must  realize 
that  we  all  are  trying  to  move  toward  the  end 
that  we  do  the  best  possible  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  government  in  Ontario.  In  this 
respect,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we 
will  go  along  with  the  recommendation  that 
has  been  made  and  try  the  fall  session  and 
see  what  the  situation  is  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  fall  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just 
give  a  further  word  of  explanation  which  I 
omitted  to  refer  to   and  that  is  this: 
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Of  course,  government  business  must  be 
given  precedence  over  private  members'  bills 
and  resolutions.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like 
to,  in  this  system,  introduce  a  way  and  a 
time  in  which  private  members'  resolutions 
could  be  discussed.  I  think  they  are  very 
worthwhile. 

In  Ottawa,  I  do  not  know  that  their  situa- 
tion is  a  great  deal  better  than  ours,  they 
have,  I  think,  an  hour  on  two  days  of  the 
week.     Actually  that  is  not  very  adequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say  this, 
that,  with  ourselves  and  with  the  pressure  of 
business,  we  have  to  let  them  pretty  well  run 
to  the  end.  Last  night,  for  instance,  we  had 
a  discussion  for  some  3  hours  on  certain 
resolutions;  I  think  it  was  very  worthwhile 
myself. 

Now,  I  think  we  will  try  to  work  that 
out  in  the  arrangement  that  we  can  have  a 
discussion  on  certain  resolutions  without  im- 
peding government  business;  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  on  bills. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  something  to  this  discussion  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  bill  to  increase 
the  indemnity  of  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. I  would  like  to  say,  first,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  CCF  caucus  considered  the  principle 
involved  in  this  bill  at  our  second  meeting 
in  this  session— back  in  the  first  week  in 
February.  Our  decision  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  an  increased  indemnity  as  long  as  we 
continued  to  handle  the  business  of  this 
House  in  what  I  would  describe  as  a  rushed 
and  inadequate  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  prepared  to  support 
the  principle  of  this  bill  because,  and  only 
because,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  given 
us  the  assurance— earlier  in  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  again  here  today— that  he 
is  going  to  move  towards  experimenting  on 
the  best  possible  way  of  a  more  efficient 
handling  of  the  business  of  the  House. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  fall  session, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say  this: 
We  have  been  talking  about  a  fall  session 
now,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated  in 
quoting  from  one  of  his  own  speeches  in 
Hansard— back,  I  believe,  in  1955— for  some 
5  years.  Every  time  we  talk  about  it,  we 
advance  the  pros  and  cons.  Well,  we  can  go 
on  forever  and  a  day  advancing  pros  and 
cons  that  seem  to  cancel  each  other  out. 
Obviously,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  this  is  to  try  it,  to  experi- 
ment with  it. 


It  is  our  conviction,  for  I  share  the  belief 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  the  fall  is  the 
best  time  to  have  the  other  portion  of  this 
divided  session,  as  he  has  accurately  described 
it.  But  I  am  not  being  dogmatic.  If  we 
discover  that  the  fall  is  not  the  best  time  to 
have  a  session— between  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  two  weeks  of  December— I 
would  be  open-minded  on  the  proposition, 
Mr.  Speaker.  My  personal  conviction  is  that 
that  is  inevitably  going  to  be  a  period  when 
this  House  must  meet,  but  let  experience  be 
our  guide. 

However,  the  overriding  factor  is  that  we 
simply  must  have  longer  sessions,  whenever 
that  lengthening  of  the  session  takes  place. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  put  it  this  way,  Mr. 
Speaker— we  have  reached  the  stage  now 
when  the  sessions  of  this  Legislature,  to 
handle  the  business  of  a  province  the  size  of 
Ontario,  with  a  budget  of  approximately  $1 
billion  a  year,  cannot  help  but  be  approxi- 
mately 4  months  of  the  year— 16  calendar 
weeks.  I  am  talking  about  the  full  time,  not 
just  the  sitting  days. 

I  submit  in  documentation  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this:  That  we  have  a  budget  in  this 
province  now  approximately  the  same  size 
as  the  budget  in  the  federal  House  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  'thirties,  and  at  that 
time  the  federal  House  was  meeting  for  5  to 
6  months  of  the  year.  My  suggestion  is  that 
we  must  meet  at  least  4  months  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  if  we  want  further  documen- 
tation of  it,  I  think  we  have  it  in  the  break- 
down of  the  statistics  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  gave  us  this  morning,  comparing 
what  we  have  done  this  year  with  1956.  If 
we  have  sat,  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  as  long  in 
1960  as  we  did  in  1956,  and  we  still  had 
such  congestion  of  business  that  we  had  to 
meet  until  midnight,  or  quarter  to  one  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  I  submit  here  is  the 
conclusive  proof  that  we  must  have  longer 
sittings  than  even  this  year  which  was, 
despite  that  congestion,  approximately  12 
weeks. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
overall  objective  is  a  longer  session.  It  is 
within  that  context  that  I  feel  at  the  moment 
a  fall  session  must  be  held,  but  let  experience 
be  our  guide  in  that.  Certainly  longer  sessions, 
combined  with  the  select  committee  work, 
is  an  indication  of  how  the  business  must 
be  treated  more  in  the  nature  of  big  business, 
instead  of  in  a  horse-and-buggy  fashion, 
which  we  have  been  tending  to  do. 

Now,    with    regard   to    other    observations 
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that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  with 
reference  to  how  we  can  handle  the  business 
of  this  province  more  efficiently,  I  just  want 
to  choose  two  of  them  and  comment  briefly. 

On  the  question  of  hours,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  one 
of  the  best  proofs  that  we  are  still  living  with 
a  horse-and-buggy  approach  is  the  3  to  6 
as  the  sitting  hours.  I  support  the  2  to  6 
hours. 

I,  personally,  would  not  be  averse  to  night 
sittings,  on  this  condition,  that  they  were 
specified  nights  of  the  week,  as  they  are  in 
Ottawa,  so  that  we  will  know  in  advance 
what  they  are.  Those  of  us— which  includes 
every  hon.  member  in  this  House— who  have 
other  commitments,  can  fit  those  commit- 
ments in. 

In  Ottawa  they  have,  I  believe,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  sittings,  so  that 
they  know  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they 
can  make  other  commitments.  With  that 
understanding,  we  would  not  be  making 
eleventh-hour  decisions  on  night  sittings 
which  render  impossible  arranging  an  efficient 
schedule. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  night  session 
should  be  from  8  to  10.  I  personally  would 
not  object  to  8  to  10.30.  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  of  judgment.  Certainly  at  10  or  10.30, 
there  should  be  automatic  adjournment,  so 
that  we  do  not  run  into  these  12  and  1  o'clock 
sessions. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  private 
members'  days,  I  was  interested  in  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  comments  this  morning 
because  I  have  long  felt  that  we  are  frustrat- 
ing what  would  be  a  very  effective  procedure 
for  more  meaningful  participation  in  this 
House,  particularly  on  the  part  of  government 
hon.  members  of  the  House.  At  the  moment, 
private  members'  days  are  devoted  to  bills 
and  motions  that  in  90  per  cent,  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  time  are  put  on  the  order  paper 
by  Opposition  hon.  members. 

I  do  not  see  why,  particularly  when  we 
have  a  big  government  majority,  it  would 
not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  encourage  gov- 
ernment hon.  members  to  put  motions  and 
bills  on  the  order  paper  that  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  a  new  topic 
or  a  new  idea. 

Let  us  face  it,  when  new  proposals  are 
made— and  I  do  not  care  what  the  party  is 
in  power,  whether  Liberal,  Conservative,  or 
CCF— if  it  is  a  new  idea  they  are  uncertain 
about,  they  want  to  fly  a  kite.  They  want  to 
find  out  what  the  reaction  is  within  their 
own  party,  and  what  the  public  reaction  is. 


It  seems  to  me  private  members'  motions 
and  bills  provide  an  opportunity  for  doing 
just  that  kind  of  thing.  Therefore,  it  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate  into 
the  thinking  and  planning,  in  the  researching 
and  preparation  for  some  new  idea  to  the 
House. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  should  be  at 
specified  times.  Along  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  I  am  not  completely  wedded  to 
the  particular  procedure  in  Ottawa— a  couple 
of  hours  a  week  and  you  chop  it  off  at  the 
end  of  an  hour.  We  could  experiment  in  this 
connection. 

Here  is  a  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  a  new  approach— that  is  breaking 
up  the  session  into  even  more  than  two 
divided  portions.  Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker 
—the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  this  point 
the  other  night  and  I  think  it  is  very  valid, 
something  that  every  hon.  member  of  the 
House  should  recognize— that  today  the  bur- 
den on  the  executive  branch  of  government  is 
an  extremely  heavy  one.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  contention  was  that  he  likes  his 
Ministers  to  be  sitting  in  the  House  while 
the  session  is  on.  If  we  have  a  10-week  to  a 
3-month  session  in  which  the  Ministers  have 
to  sit  in  the  House  all  the  time,  while  they 
have  their  departmental  responsibilities,  this 
is  a  very  excessive  burden.  In  Ottawa,  the 
Ministers  do  not  sit  in  the  House  all  the  time. 

There  is  wisdom  in  considering  the  propo- 
sition of  a  divided  session,  even  divided  into 
3  portions,  with  one  of  the  portions  being 
in  the  month  of  September  immediately  fol- 
lowing Labour  Day.  But  without  being 
wedded  to  any  fixed  period,  the  idea  would 
be  to  divide  the  work  so  that  an  extended 
period  is  not  thrown  on  those  who  have  to 
carry  the  growing  load  at  the  executive  level. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  two  things  here.  One  is  that 
we  have  to  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  institution  of  Parliament  modern 
and  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  our  day.  This 
should  be  going  on  all  the  time.  But  even 
more  important  than  that,  our  task  here  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  to  have  this  Ontario 
Legislature  move  from  what  I  would  describe 
as  the  horse-and-buggy  days,  where  mem- 
bers came  in  and  spent  8  or  10  weeks  sitting 
for  3  hours  a  day.  I  think  we  should  move 
from  that,  grow  up  from  that,  to  a  period 
in  which  we  treat  the  business  of  this  prov- 
ince as  big  business.  This  means,  I  submit, 
that  we  must  sit  for  something  like  16  weeks 
of  the  year.  If  we  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
then  I  think  there  is  justification  for  a  raise 
in   pay,   because   my    conclusion   is   that   we 
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end  up— and  this  I  think  every  hon.  member 
of  the  House  and  every  person  who  runs  as 
a  member  of  the  House,  has  to  face  up  to— we 
end  up  with  this  being  a  full-time  job,  and 
no  illusions  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  have  to  consider  whether  he  is  going 
to  have  a  fall  session  starting  on  November 
20  so  that  it  is  after  the  farm  season.  I 
think  this  is  part  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
days,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  running  as  a 
full-time  business,  I  think  that  business  of 
this  House  should  get  first  consideration,  not 
the  planting  season. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  ought  to  be  careful, 
he  will  lose  the  farm  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  as 
my  witness,  somebody  from  whom  I  normally 
do  not  get  support— that  is  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  editorial  writers.  They  had  an 
editorial  the  other  day  in  which  the  final 
sentences  were  these,  and  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  beyond  challenge:  "They," 
the  editorial  reads,  they  meaning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature: 

They  must  recognize,  however,  the  in- 
creased remuneration  implies  increased 
obligations,  they  must  be  ready  to  devote 
most,  if  not  all,  their  working  years,  to 
their  duties  as  MPPs,  and  be  prepared  for 
lengthier  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to 
handle  Ontario's  growing  volume  of  govern- 
ment business. 

I  submit  that  if  such  is  the  case,  then  the 
business  of  this  Legislature  should  not  be 
curtailed  to  fit  in  with  farm  seasons.  This  is 
the  year  1960,  not  1900. 

Likewise,  the  business  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed to  meet  the  convenience  of  those  look- 
ing after  a  store  in  advance  of  the  Christmas 
season,  because  anybody  who  is  looking 
after  his  store  should  decide  before  he  runs 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  or  a  storekeeper.  If  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  paid  for  a 
full-time  job,  he  should  not  give  top  priority 
to  his  store.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  full-time  job.  It  requires  12  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  most  efficient  handling 
of  the  legislative  business  should  be  given 
top  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just 
say  a  word  in  connection  with  this?  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  Globe  and  Mail  editorial. 
I  may  say  that  I  find  I  get  a  lot  of  good  ideas 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail  too,  so  I  read  it  with 
interest. 


I  would  warn  my  hon.  friend,  though, 
against  sweeping  statements  about  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days.  As  for  myself,  I  have  some 
experience  with  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 
In  our  old  home  in  Orillia,  I  used  to  look 
after  the  horse  and  buggy  myself  and  I  know 
about  it,   I  know  about  the  operation  of  it. 

I  would  say  this,  that  perhaps  the  tendency 
we  may  have  may  be  to  look  down  on  those 
times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  reverse 
it  and  look  up  to  some  of  the  things  of  those 
times. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  were  very  great 
days  indeed,  and  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  he  should  be  careful  about  referring 
to  those  times  in  any  derogatory  sense. 

I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  or 
any  other  Parliament  is  never  going  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  what  he  may  call  a  rush  and 
accumulation  of  business.  We  will  never  do 
that  in  a  democratic  assembly. 

I  spoke  to  hon.  Mr.  Barrette  about  the 
Quebec  situation  yesterday,  and  he  tells  me 
that  their  session,  as  regards  sitting  days  and 
hours,  is  very  much  the  same  as  ours,  although 
it  is  broken  in  two.  Nevertheless  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  accumulations  about 
which  we  complain  here,  and  about  which 
other  Parliaments  and  Ottawa  complain. 
I  would  say  that  what  occurs  here  occurs  else- 
where, and  that  it  is  only  wishful  thinking  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  avoid 
that.  We  have  not  avoided  it  here  although, 
I  am  bound  to  say— and  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted— that  this  year,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  we  are  much  better  as  regards 
the  accumulation  of  work  than  we  have  been 
in  perhaps  other  years  in  our  experience. 
We  are,  at  this  time,  able  to  discuss,  and  take 
time  to  discuss,  things  such  as  this,  and  things 
such  as  we  discussed  last  night,  so  no  doubt 
we  have  effected  a  great  improvement. 

I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it  is 
probably  a  necessary  conclusion,  in  talking 
about  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about, 
to  have  a  limitation  on  speeches  of  from  30 
minutes  to,  say,  40  minutes,  something  of  that 
sort.  We  have  discussed  that  in  this  House 
before. 

My  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts),  a  number  of  years  ago  brought  that 
matter  up  here  and  it  was  discussed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  steered  away  from  it. 
Yes,  it  did  help  for  a  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  those  days  we  had  some  speakers  who 
were  particularly  associated  with  the  CCF 
group,  who  used  to  speak  for  3  and  4  hours. 
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My    good    hon.    friend    from    Oshawa    will 
remember  some  of  those. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  But  that  was 
only  on  one  occasion.    Now  be  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  more  than  one  occasion.  If  that  is 
my  hon.  friend's  recollection,  in  my  recollec- 
tion it  was  more  than  that.    However,  I— 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources   spoke  for  3.5  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  was  not  in  the  House  yesterday 
when  he  was  making  some  references  to 
myself,  but  I  would  say  that  if  I  had  been, 
I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member  could  have 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  or  now,  one  occasion 
upon  which  I  broke  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Some  CCF  hon.  members:   Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  I  ask  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  doing  it  now.  This 
is  his  third  time  on  the  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but  I  am  con- 
cluding  the    debate.     I    introduced   the   bill. 

Mr.  Thomas:  How  many  times,  sir,  when 
a  speaker  on  this  side  of  the  House  has  been 
speaking,  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  jumped 
up  without  the  permission  of  the  Speaker? 
That  is  breaking  the  rules,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  no.  I  mean  I  can 
ask  a  question.  I  ask  the  question  right  now 
of  the  hon.  member.  He  does  not  need  to 
answer.  I  asked  when  did  I  break  the  rules 
of  the  House- 
Mr.  Thomas:  But  he  did  not  ask  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  to  get  away 
from  that  irrelevancy,  may  I  say  that  we 
have  looked  at  the  matter  of  limiting  mem- 
bers' speeches,  and  I  have  always  felt  it  is 
an  expedient  I  would  hesitate  to  adopt,  but 
I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it  can  be 
done.  I  mean  once  it  is  done,  of  course,  we 
probably  meet  the  situation,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  I 
think  I  would  prefer  to  leave  things  free  and 
easy,  as  it  were,  and  try  to  arrange  the  work 
of  the  House  along  the  lines  we  have  been 
suggesting. 

I  said  in  1955,  when  I  introduced  a  measure 
in  relation  to  the  hon.  members'  allowances, 


that  it  would  be  the  last  time  that  I  would 
ever  do  that.  I  did  say  that.  But  with  the 
growth  of  our  province,  with  the  change  of 
things,  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  that  again. 

But  I  do  say  this.  I  do  not  want  the  people 
to  feel  that  this  has  not  been  done  without 
the  very  greatest  of  consideration.  I  point  out 
that  I  have  used  those  figures— which  I  have 
given— to  show  that,  in  the  meantime,  our 
Legislature's  business  has  grown  so  that  it  is 
sitting  double  the  time  it  did  4  years  ago. 
It  is  because  of  the  pressure  of  things  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  innovations  which 
entail  a  very  drastic  change  in  our  way  of 
business. 

Mr.    A.    H.    Cowling    (High    Park):     Mr. 
Speaker,  would  you  permit- 
Mr.  Reaume:  No. 

Mr.   Cowling:    No.     I   did  not  ask  you.    I 
asked  Mr.  Speaker.    On  the  pension  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    It   is    a    question    of    order. 
Motion  agreed   to;    second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  151,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  149,  "An  Act  respecting  the  members 
of  the  assembly." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
propose  to  add  anything  further  to  what  I 
said  about  this  bill,  and  the  other  bill.  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  the  carriage  of  it,  sir, 
to  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
who  sat  on  the  select  committee  which  studied 
the  bill,  other  than  to  say  this: 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  which 
is  necessary  in  the  strengthening,  the  building 
up,  of  public  life  in  this  province. 

Now,  I  might  say  in  passing,  in  connection 
with  the  indemnity  matter,  that  I  had  been 
aghast  at  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  which 
will  be  siphoned  off  in  Ottawa.  It  is,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  a  very  large  contribution 
to  that  $100  million  that  I  want  down  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  perhaps  much  in 
what  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  says  in  that 
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editorial  there,  that  it  might  be  better  to 
avoid  some  of  the  increases  of  indemnity, 
which  I  think  are  indemnities  to  the  over- 
taking of  that  deficit  they  have  in  Ottawa. 
That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

But  I  might  say,  sir,  that  one  of  the  alter- 
natives, of  course,  might  have  been  to  avoid 
any  increases  of  indemnity  and  to  apply  it 
entirely  on  the  pension  which  would  be  paid 
by  the   government  entirely. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  done  that, 
perhaps  it  might  be  a  bad  principle,  although 
I  would  say,  sir,  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  justification  in  having  that.  And  I  must 
say  that  I  looked  at  that  justification  and  I 
looked  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  amount 
that  is  paid  in  income  tax  down  at  Ottawa, 

I  think,  Mr.  Treasurer,  this  province  only  gets 

II  per  cent,  of  it  back.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  some  very  small 
portion  anyway,  which  aggravates  me  exceed- 
ingly. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  just  say,  in  connection  with 
what  might  be  called  the  pension  bill,  that, 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  there 
are  one  or  two  amendments  that  would  be 
submitted,  and  I  think  the  hon.  members  are 
aware  of  that  from  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sir,  I  would  move  the 
second  reading  of  that  bill.  My  remarks  on 
the  bill  previously  were  really  directed  to  this 
bill.     I  thought  that  was  the  order. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk   of  the   House:   Government  notices 
of  motion  Nos.  14,  15,  and  16. 

Resolved, 

That,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  is  author- 
ized to  purchase,  acquire  and  hold: 

(a)  securities  issued  by  International  Bridge 
Authority,  a  corporation  created  by  Act 
No.  237  of  The  Public  Acts  of  the  state 
of  Michigan,  for  1935; 


(b)  the  shares  of  St.  Mary's  River  Bridge 
Company,  a  corporation  created  by 
chapter  64  of  the  Statutes  of  Canada, 
1955; 

(c)  the  shares  of  the  International  Transit 
Company,  Limited,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated under  The  Companies  Act  of 
Ontario  by  letters  patent  dated  the 
22nd  day  of  May,  1888, 

and  pay  therefor  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  respecting 
the  proposed  international  bridge  over  the 
St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Resolved, 

That,  the  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  be  paid  an  indemnity  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  an  allowance 
for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per 
annum;  and  in  addition  to  his  indemnity 
and  allowances  for  expenses  as  a  member, 

(a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  every  Minister 
of  the  Crown  without  Portfolio,  other 
than  the  Minister  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario,  an  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  representation  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  annum; 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  an  indemnity  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000  per  annum;  and 

(c)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  of  the  whole  House  an 
indemnity  of   $2,000  for  each  session, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Resolved, 

That, 

(1)  The  annual  salary  of  every  Minister 
having  charge  of  a  department  shall  be 
$12,000,  and 

(2)  The  annual  salary  of  every  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  other  than  the  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  shall  be  $2,500, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Executive  Council  Act. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  having  been  informed 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions, recommends  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 
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PROPOSED  ST.  MARY'S  RIVER  BRIDGE 
AT  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  138,  An 
Act  respecting  the  proposed  international 
bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Oh, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  adjourned  that 
debate.  I  would  just  like  to  add  briefly  one 
further  point  that  I  was  discussing  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment.  I  had  discussed 
the  question  of  the  site  and  the  traffic  prob- 
lems. There  is  the  remaining  question  of 
the  financial  arrangements. 

Now,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  repeat- 
ing what  I  said  in  the  committee,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  important  enough 
to  have  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
give  its  consideration. 

I  recognize  that,  in  having  to  cope  with 
all  of  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
American  states— like  Michigan— which  have 
to  have  revenue  bonds  and  so  on,  and  with 
the  demands  of  the  financial  fraternity  with 
regard  to  sites  and  no  competing  bridges  or 
ferries,  or  things  of  that  nature,  I  recognize 
that  the  government  undoubtedly  ended  up 
with  a  deal  that  they  themselves  were  not 
completely  happy  with.  Each  of  us,  at  some 
time  or  another,  has  found  himself  in  that 
position. 

But  what  worries  me  still,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this.  I  can  quite  see  how  they  would  have 
to  bow  to  the  constitutional  and  other 
demands  of  financing  something  that  is  going 
to  be,  at  least  in  part,  an  American  project. 
But  I  still  cannot  understand  why  that  bowing 
should  have  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
handing  over  the  Canadian  charter  rights 
which  were  invested  in  the  St.  Mary's  Bridge 
Company,  Limited,  to  the  American  author- 
ities so  that,  in  effect,  we  have  no  legal  right 
on  this  International  Bridge  Authority  at  all. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass) 
and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
stress  that  we  are  being  treated  very 
courteously.  Well,  I  have  some  information 
from  the  Soo  to  the  effect  that  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  St.  Mary's  Bridge  Com- 
pany had  not  been  able  to  establish  any 
continuing  working  relationship  with  the 
International  Bridge  Authority  since  it  was 
set  up.  Yet  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
stressed  to  us  that  they  have  been  treated 
cordially. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  on  this  kind 
of  business  it  is  well  to  have  our  rights  on 
a  legal  basis— not  on  the  basis  of  cordiality, 
on  the  basis   of  sufferance,   and  that  is  the 


position  which  the  government  now  finds 
itself  in.  As  a  result  of  bowing  to  what,  I 
understand,  was  a  dictate  of  the  financial 
interests  involved,  the  Canadian  charter  rights 
for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  had  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  American  authority 
involved. 

We  just  hope  that,  in  the  future,  some 
unfortunate  consequences  are  not  going  to 
flow  from  this,  because  if  they  do,  this  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  in  a  position  where 
they  can  bargain  at  all.  They  have  no  legal 
rights  at  all  in  the  picture,  except  those  that 
flow  from  the  trust  guarantee  in  regard  to 
getting  our  money  out  of  it. 

This  raises  a  second  point,  and  again  maybe 
this  will  not  happen.  But,  certainly,  as  it 
is  now  set  up,  this  government  will  have  to 
buy  up  as  second  mortgage  all  bonds  that 
are  not  sold  as  revenue  bonds.  At  the 
moment  they  expect  it  to  be  $9  million,  but 
they  could  end  up  with  having  to  buy  more 
than  $9  million,  even  though  they  are  getting 
their  15  per  cent,  discount. 

My  final  observation,  in  connection  with 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  deal,  is  still  on  this 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  ferry. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  validity 
in  the  government's  argument  that  they  are 
buying  something  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  informed  the  House  would,  in  effect, 
pay  for  itself  in  the  2.5  or  the  3  seasons 
before  the  bridge  is  in  operation.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee  indicated  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  out  completely  with 
a  whole  hide— to  use  the  comment  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  What  we  are  going  to 
get  is  $235,000  a  year,  instead  of  $134,000 
which  the  company  has  been  getting. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
No,  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  will  not  get  us 
out  completely  with  a  whole  hide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  is  every  indication 
that  we— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  $235,000  repay 
$1.6  million  in  3  years,  and  leave  us  with 
a  whole  hide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
is  certainly  not  endeavouring  to  clarify  this, 
he  is  trying  to  keep  it  from  being  clarified. 
The  net  amount  is  $625,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apart  from  these  liquid 
assets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right.  I  have  a 
letter  in  my  files  in  the  office,  at  the  present 
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time,  indicating  that  we  will  get  more  for  the 
assets  at  the  time  of  the  final  liquidation. 
We  have  inquiries  already  for  certain  of  the 
assets,  which  would  indicate  that  we  would 
get  considerably  more  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  agree,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  does  remind  me  of  the 
liquid  assets  aspects  of  it,  and  this  does  alter 
the  picture  somewhat. 

But  there  are  still  many  people  around 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— and  some  of  them,  I  say  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  can  be  found  in  his 
own  party— who  are  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why 
a  ferry,  which  has  been  a  very  profitable 
ferry  and  which,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself  said,  has  not  been  providing  the  best 
service  in  the  world,  is  now  going  to  be  able 
to  get  out  with  a  complete  payment  on  its 
assets  at  a  very  good  level.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  normally  done. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  argues  that  it  must 
be  done,  in  this  instance,  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular requirements  of  not  having  a  competing 
transportation  artery  across  the  river.  But 
I  submit  that  this  might  have  been  achieved 
in  a  different  way,  with  the  help  of  the 
federal  government,  because  we  were  told 
in  the  committee  that,  as  of  April  or  May  of 
1961,  the  charter  of  this  company  would  run 
out,  and  would  be  open  for  negotiation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  precedent,  every 
garage  owner,  every  store  owner,  everybody 
who  finds  that  rerouting  a  highway  puts  him 
off  the  traffic  route,  is  going  to  have  something 
of  a  claim,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  come  in 
and  say:  "Now,  you  are  changing  the  route, 
we  are  high  and  dry,  and  we  have  a  business 
here  which  isn't  as  profitable  and,  therefore, 
you  should  compensate  us." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  It  happens 
every  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  it  happens  every 
day.  All  I  am  saying  is,  if  it  happens  every 
day,  why  make  an  exception  of  buying  out 
completely  a  company  which  has  been  an 
exceedingly  profitable  company,  and  not  pro- 
viding the  best  service  in  the  world?  This 
is  the  question  that  is  still  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  around  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

However,  I  just  want  to  conclude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  this— if  there  is  any  remaining 
doubt  on  it.  I  am  not  opposing  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  bridge,  I  never  opposed  the 
proposition  of  the  bridge.  I  am  discussing 
certain  aspects  of  the  financial  deal,  and 
other  problems  involved  in  this.  I  submit 
that  anybody  who  is  fair  will  acknowledge 
that,  because  of  the  discussions  in  this  House, 


we  have  moved  closer  to  solving  some  of 
those  particular  traffic  problems  that  were 
created  by  the  bill  which  was  brought  in 
first. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  it  may  be  that,  to 
some  extent,  I  am  out  of  order  if  I  talk 
generally  about  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

But  I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  unable  to  be  here  on  the 
occasion  of  the  committee  meeting. 

I  want  to  clarify  two  or  three  things.  But 
before  I  do  so  I  would  say  that  I  am  amazed 
by  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South.  In  typical  puppy-like  fashion, 
he  has  harped  about  this  particular  bill,  and 
now  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  in 
principle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  never  was. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  now,  that  is  one 
thing,  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this,  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  on  innumerable  occasions  during 
the  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
in  this  House.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  persons,  to  very  authoritative  people, 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  And  this  is  the 
basic  impression  I  got:  They  need  and  want 
that  bridge.  I  think  this  House  has  a 
responsibility  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  saying  is  simply  that, 
due  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  Canada 
today— and  this  party  in  part  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  it— we  do  not  have  more  people 
and  we  have  not  buckled  down  to  develop 
this  country,  that  we  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  actually  undertake  some  of  these 
problems.  Now  that  is  the  simple  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  have  an 
investment  board  and— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  now  just  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well 
have  this  out  right  now.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  in  typical  fashion,  has  put 
himself  in  a  very  unenviable  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  got  his  letter  or  information  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  I  talked  to  many  people 
there  and  have  had  conversations  since. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this:  When  a  person  is  buying  a  ticket  on 
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a  sweepstake,  he  does  not  determine  in 
advance  how  he  is  going  to  spend  the  money. 
And  the  simple  situation  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
wants  that  bridge  in  the  approximate  vicinity 
of  that  city  for  the  additional  commercial 
activity  it  will  bring  to  that  city. 

Sure  it  will  bring  some  traffic  problems, 
but  we  can  solve  those  and  they  will  be 
solved.  In  the  city  of  Sarnia,  the  same 
situation  existed  some  time  ago.  In  the  city 
of  Windsor- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Voice  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  am  not  talking  for 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  all.  But  if  this 
man  has  the  courage  and  the  intestinal 
fortitude  of  his  position,  he  will  stand  up  and 
say  so. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
taken  this  position  publicly  time  and  again, 
and  I  take  it  here,  that  I  am  all  for  the 
bill.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  it  is  desirable  to  support  the  bill  in  the 
expedient  fashion  in  which  it  will  bring  about 
additional  financial  and  economical  assistance 
to  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Now,  this  hon.  member  who  talks  about 
selling  out  to  the  American  financiers  and  the 
like,  will  get  for  himself  headlines,  of  course. 
He  will  get  himself  headlines,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  if  the  hon.  member 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  will 
get  up  and  vote  against  the  particular  section 
and  this  particular  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  certainly  was 
amazed  at  the  expression  of  philosophy  that 
we  just  got  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  always  been  my  con- 
ception—I gather  it  is  not  the  conception  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— but  it  has 
always  been  my  conception,  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Opposition  to  scrutinize  proposals 
put  before  the  Legislature. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Oh   yes.      They    got   a 
letter- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has,  in  effect,  advised  us  that 
what  we  should  have  done  in  regard  to  this 
particular  bill  was  to  accept  it,  holus-bolus— 


Mr.  Reaume:  Vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —as  it  was  proposed,  without 
any  scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  he  is  trying  to  put  forward 
the  equally  specious  proposition  that  if  one 
wants  to  scrutinize  and  inquire  into  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  that  that  should  involve  one 
in  voting  against  it.  Now,  that  is  a  most 
remarkable  philosophy  to  come  from  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  submit  that  it  was  perfectly  in  order,  it 
was  a  public  service  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  CCF  (Mr.  MacDonald),  to 
inquire  into  this  bill,  to  ask  for  explanations, 
to  challenge  matters  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  unsound. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
was  the  result  of  his  efforts  that  we  have 
had  a  considerable  advance  in  government 
statements  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  the  acute  traffic  problems.  I  think 
that  that,  if  nothing  else,  was  a  very  impor- 
tant service  to  render. 

It  was  the  kind  of  service  that  the  official 
Opposition  ought  to  have  been  rendering,  but 
as  we  know,  they  are  left  at  the  post  on 
almost  every  issue  that  comes  up. 

Last  night,  they  even  voted  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  a  debate,  so  as  to  prevent  their  own 
resolution  from  coming  to  a  vote.  That  is 
the  type  of  Opposition  we  get  from  this 
official  group  over  here. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
should  be  congratulated  for  having,  once 
again,  stepped  into  the  breach,  when  the 
official  Opposition  failed  in  its  duty,  by  insist- 
ing that  this  bill  get  very  careful  scrutiny 
because  of  the  very  difficult  and  contentious 
problems  involved  in  it. 

I  would  be  very  surprised  if  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  does  not  himself  have 
some  misgiving  about  some  of  the  matters 
involved.  I  personally  think  that  he  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  to  solve  a  difficult  problem. 
But  to  suggest  that  this  was  open  and  shut, 
and  that  we  should  just  take  what  the  govern- 
ment gave  to  us  without  any  inquiry  at  all, 
is  a  totally— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —it  is  a  totally  ridiculous 
proposition.  And  to  try  to  say  that  because 
we  wanted  information,  we  were  ipso  facto 
against  the  bill,  is  equally  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  I  did  not  say 
that. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  These  are  the  hon.  members 
who  are  always  alleging  twisting. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Mr.    Chairman,    on    a 
matter  of  personal   privilege,   I   did  not  say 
that    we    should    take    this    holus-bolus    as    a 
matter  apart.      I   simply   said- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  did. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  said  simply  that  a 
person  should  not  take  the  time  and  effort 
of  this  House  taking  one  stand,  and  then 
be  unwilling  to  substantiate  his  position- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  see  these  are  the  hon. 
members  who  are  always  alleging  twisting. 
They  say  that  because  we  want  the  matter 
inquired  into,  therefore,  we  have  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  That  is  the  position  that 
they  are  taking  right  now.  Nattering,  natter- 
ing, nattering,  with  the  same  old  worn-out 
theme  ever  since  this  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  I  would  merely 
like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  stating 
again  that  this  House  and  the  people 
involved  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  CCF  for  having  inquired  into 
these  matters,  and  for  having  induced  an 
important  change  in  government  policy  on 
this  very  important  matter  of  the  traffic 
problems  that  will  arise  from  the  construction 
of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Those  in  favour,  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  138  reported. 

ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  38,  An 
Act   to   establish   the   Ontario   energy  board. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  17: 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  presented 
this  bill  to  the  House  for  reading  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  I  did  not  realize 
at  that  time  an  inconsistency,  which  I  think 


should  be  removed,  in  section  17,  subsection 
2.  This  provides,  as  it  presently  reads,  that, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  no  transmitter  or 
distributor  or  storage  comoany  shall  sell  gas 
or  charge  for  the  transmission,  distribution  or 
storage  of  gas.  except  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  the  board. 

Then  these  are  the  words  that  I  want  to 
make  reference  to— "which  shall  not  be  bound 
by  the  terms  of  any  contract."  I  want  to 
change  the  words.  I  want  to  submit  to  this 
House  that  the  words  "any  contract"  makes 
the  carrving  out  of  financing  of  a  company 
or  carrying  out  its  plans,  very  difficult  for 
this  reason.  Any  contract  which  the  board 
approves  should  be  binding  upon  the  board, 
but  any  contract  which  the  board,  as  of 
this  date,  has  not  approved,  is  not  binding 
upon  the  board  and  those  are  the  contracts 
into  which  the  board  will  look. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  move,  seconded  by 
hon.  M.  B.  Dymond, 

That  subsection  2  of  section  17  have  added 
to  the  end  of  the  section  after  the  words  "any 
contract,"  these  words,  "entered  into  prior  to 
the  day  on  which  this  Act  comes  into  force." 

Now  that  means  that  the  board  is  not 
bound  by  contracts  prior  to  the  date  that  the 
Act  comes  into  force,  and  since  no  contracts 
can  be  entered  into  except  with  the  board's 
approval  after  the  Act  comes  into  force,  the 
matter  is  covered. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  17,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  38  reported. 

AN  ACT  RESPECTING  ENERGY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  39,  An  Act 
respecting  energy. 

On  section   1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  very  minor  amendment  to  section  1.  It 
is  the  changing  of  two  words  in  subsection 
10.  I  want  to  move,  if  I  mav  with  the 
approval  of  the  House,  seconded  by  hon.  Mr. 
Dymond, 

That  Bill  No.  39  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "to"  in  the  third  line  of  sub- 
section 10  of  section  1,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  two  words  "that  may." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   39  reported. 
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THE    MUNICIPAL    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  140,  An 
Act  to   amend  The   Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, suppose  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
section  6. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  reasoning  in 
the  department's  mind  for  introducing  this 
section  in  this  way.  There  stands  on  the 
order  paper  a  notice  of  motion  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender) 
to  amend  Bill  No.  Pr43  by  striking  out  a  sim- 
ilar section  that  was  reported  by  the  private 
bills  committee. 

This  section  of  the  Act  will  allow  townships 
having  a  population  of  more  than  45,000  to 
have  an  executive  committee. 

My  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
there  are  6  townships  that  are  covered  by 
this  Act  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  5  of 
them  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the 
other  in  the  county  of  Peel,  the  township 
of  Toronto.  The  5  municipalities— I  cannot 
speak  for  the  township  of  Toronto— but  I 
know  the  5  townships  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  all  want  to  have  an 
executive  committee,  and  they  all  want  the 
executive  committee  to  be  elected  at  large. 

The  North  York  Bill,  private  bill,  which 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Beckett)  says  that— and  the 
reeve  was  down  here  at  the  committee  and 
said  it  and  said  it  in  no  uncertain  terms- 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  interrupt  the  mem- 
ber a  moment  to  ask  him  if  he  is  looking 
at  the  bill  as  reprinted,  as  amended  by  the 
committee  in  this  municipal  law,  to  see  if  he 
is  on  the  right  section? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  I  stand  corrected, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  talking  on  what  is  now 
section  7  and  what  was  section  6  on  the 
original. 

Section   6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I 
just  made  can  be  taken  as  read  on  this  section, 
section  7,  so  I  will  not  have  to  repeat  them. 

Now,  the  principle  as  I  say  the  reeve  of  the 
township  of  North  York  was  here,  and  said 
very  strongly  before  the  municipal  law  com- 
mittee that  he  wanted  an  executive  committee 
elected  at  large.  The  reeve  of  the  township 
of  Scarborough  had  said  so,  privately  to  me, 


and   publicly,    as   has   been   reported   in   the 
press  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  reeve  of  the  township  of  Etobicoke 
told  me  over  the  phone  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  thought  that  was  the  logical  way  that  it 
should  be  done.  The  reeve  of  the  township 
of  York  said  that  is  the  way  he  thought  it 
should  be  done,  but  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes  he  did,  he  told  me 
over  the  phone. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  I  spoke 
to  the  reeve  of  Etobicoke  just  yesterday.  He 
is  not  at  all  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  reeve  of  the  town- 
ship of  Etobicoke  may  have  told  him  some- 
thing different,  but  he  told  me  when  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  I  told  my  hon.  friend  at  the  time, 
that  he  was  absolutely  in  favour  of  it.  He 
may  have  since  changed  his  mind.  I  do  not 
know. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  an 
executive  committee  is  indicated— and  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  indicated  in  municipalities 
of  this  size— surely  the  principle  of  electing 
these  people  at  large  is  an  important  one.  If 
these  persons  who  are  going  to  represent  the 
municipalities  at  large,  and  are  going  to  have 
very  substantial  powers  as  are  indicated  in 
this  section  of  the  Act,  are  going  to  represent 
the  whole  municipality,  surely  the  whole 
municipality    should    elect    them. 

I  have  tried  to  get  at  the  thinking  of  the 
department  on  this.  The  answers  that  have 
come  forward  are  most  unusual  and  most 
unreasonable,  and  do  not  seem  to  apply  at 
all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  idea 
behind  this  is  to  carry  through  to  the  town- 
ships the  Metropolitan  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  ever  was  a  parallel 
that  is  not  a  parallel,  this  is  it.  The  con- 
stitution of  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  and 
of  the  council  of  the  township  have  no 
similarity  at  all.  Metropolitan  council  consists 
of  25  people,  12  from  the  suburbs  and  12 
from  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  chairman 
elected  by  the  council. 

The  whole  idea  in  the  original  Bill  No.  80, 
which  is  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act,  was  that  this  balance  be  main- 
tained. There  is  no  machinery  which  will 
allow  the  taking  of  a  vote  across  the  whole 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  matter  has 
been   discussed   on   several   occasions. 

I  know  my  hon.  friend  from  York  East  refers 
me  to  some  section  in  The  Public  Schools  Act, 
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put  in  there  in  1926,  which  he  said  he  drafted, 
which  allows  the  taking  of  a  vote  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  But  how  the  two  things  can 
possibly  tie  in  together,  since  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  only  created  a  few  years  ago, 
completely  escapes  me. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  investigated  by 
the  legal  staff  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and 
it  seems  under  the  present  arrangements  it  is 
impossible  to  have  an  election  at  large  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way 
of  choosing  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
present  machinery,  a  chairman  for  the  Metro- 
politan council  is  to  have  him  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  executive. 

In  fact,  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act  says,  specifically,  that  half  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  shall  come  from 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  half  of  them  shall 
come  from  the  suburbs,  and  that  is  written 
into  Bill  No.  80,  into  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act.  Again,  there  is 
an  understanding— the  city  of  Toronto  people 
who  sit  on  the  Metropolitan  council  recognize 
—that  their  representatives  shall  be  the  mayor 
and  two  controllers,  and  this  happens  and  has 
happened  every  year  since  there  has  been  an 
executive  committee.  There  is  sort  of  a  rule, 
that  is,  that  the  suburbs  have  applied  too, 
that  of  their  present  3  representatives,  one 
shall  come  from  a  large  municipality,  one 
from  a  medium  size  one,  and  one  from  a 
small  one.  That  has  been  pretty  well 
followed,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  how  is  there  any  parallel  to  say 
that  the  Metropolitan  concept  should  be 
taken  and  applied  to  a  township?  It  is  just 
like  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  The  two 
things  are  different,  and  there  is  no  Metro- 
politan concept  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
applied  to  these  townships.  So  that  argument 
does  not  apply. 

The  other  answer  that  we  were  given  by 
the  department,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  these 
townships  should  crawl  before  they  can  walk. 
If  there  is  any  validity  in  their  having  what 
amounts  to  a  board  of  control,  if  there  is  any 
validity  in  the  township  of  North  York  which 
has  a  population  of  250,000  having  a  board 
of  control,  then  let  it  have  a  board  of  control 
or  an  executive  committee  or  call  it  what  you 
will.  You  do  not  give  it  half  of  one  and  the 
other  half  later  if  it  seems  to  be  successful. 

Here  is  a  municipality,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  bigger  in  assessment  than  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  But  it  is  told  today,  when  it  comes 
in   with   its   private   bill   asking   for   what    it 


wants— when  its  reeve  comes  down  and  says 
what  it  wants— that  it  must  crawl  before  it 
can    walk.     This    just    does    not    make    any 


sense. 


Why,  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  saying  that  we  have  to  do  it  this  way 
because  they  say  it  must  be  done  this  way, 
and  giving  no  reason  that  has  any  validity 
at  all,  completely  escapes  me. 

I  suppose  it  is  just  an  effort  to  say:  "We 
are  the  government  and  we  are  going  to  do 
what  we  want,  no  matter  what  you  want." 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

On  March  30  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
there  was  an  article  written  by  Ron  Haggart. 
It  was  rather  a  lengthy  article,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  only  the  last  paragraph  of  it. 
He  deals  with  this  question  very  extensively, 
and  the  last  paragraph  says  this: 

On  North  York's  9-man  council,  under 
the  government's  proposal,  all  6  members 
not  on  the  executive  committee  will  have 
to  unite  to  upset  a  recommendation  in  these 
fields  made  by  the  3  members  of  the 
executive.  The  vote  of  a  councillor  who 
is  on  the  executive  committee  will  be 
twice  as  much  as  the  vote  of  another 
councillor,  yet  both  will  be  elected  in  the 
same  way,  from  just  one  ward  of  the  town- 
ship. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  give  more  power 
to  some  members  of  the  municipal  council, 
provided  these  members  have  been  granted 
extra  power  by  the  people, 
—and  this  is  the  important  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Under  the  government's  plan  for  North 
York,  and  this  is  not  the  plan  for  North  York 
which  Reeve  Goodhead  asked  for,  the  people 
will  have  no  say  in  choosing  who  gets  that 
extra  power.  In  Toronto  these  extra  powers 
are  given  to  controllers  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  across  the  entire  city,  and  this  applies 
in  Hamilton,  Ottawa  and  in  Windsor.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  people  of  North  York 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  discussion  started, 
the  procedure  has  been  changed  somewhat. 
The  executive  committee,  as  it  now  seems 
to  apply  under  this  Act,  will  consist  of  the 
reeve  who  is  elected  at  large.  The  denart- 
ment  indicated  that  there  had  always  been 
power  to  elect  a  deputy  reeve  at  large.  This 
is  contrary  to  advice  that  the  municipality 
received  5  years  ago,  because  of  a  different 
interpretation  that  came  from  me,  then  head 
of  the  municipal  board.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  what  was  so 
obvious  a  little  more  clear,  by  amending  two 
additional  sections  of  The  Municipal  Act. 
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But,  in  any  event,  it  now  appears  that  two 
members  of  the  executive  committee  can  be 
elected  at  large,  the  reeve  and  one  deputy 
reeve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  gone  that  far,  why 
does  the  department  resist  going  the  full 
way?  Is  it  saying  to  the  people  of  North 
York,  the  250,000  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted?  That  is  what  it  is  saying,  and 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  municipality  that  my 
hon.  friend  represents  wants  it  the  way  it 
is  in  the  Act,  that  is  fine.  But  for  goodness* 
sake,  let  the  township  of  North  York  do  what 
it  wants  to  do.  It  is  reasonable,  it  is  logical, 
and  it  is  a  privilege  that  is  given  to  other 
large  municipalities,  and  it  is  needed  in  the 
township  of  North  York. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
without  infringing  on  the  township  of 
Etobicoke,  I  am  going  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment which  will  allow  Etobicoke  to  do 
exactly  what  it  wants,  and  will  allow  North 
York  to  do  what  it  wants,  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  makes 
that  amendment,  this  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Act.  It  not  only  concerns  North  York 
but  it  concerns  every  municipality  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Now,  are  we  going  to 
institute  an  amendment  which  amounts  to  a 
private  bill  for  North  York  into  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Humber  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  just  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  the 
amendment,  it  will  apply  to  every  municipality 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  will  apply 
reasonably  and  logically,  and  will  give  the 
municipalities  a  choice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  a  choice  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Humber  and  his  municipality  want  to  do  it 
the  way  it  is  in  the  Act,  they  will  have  that 
privilege,  and  if  the  other  municipalities  want 
to  do  it  in  another  way,  it  will  give  them 
that  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  you  could  not  do  that, 
that  is  a  terrible  way  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  open- 
minded  government  does  not  trust  the  voters 
of  the  township  of  North  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  North  York  vote  for 
this,  do  I  understand? 

Mr.  Singer:  Their  council  decided  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  lot 
different. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks— the  seated,  out-of-order-remarks— are 
coming  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who 
says  that  he  never  disobeys  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Every  day  that  we  have  talked  about 
municipal  affairs,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gets  up  and  spreads  his  hands  and  says: 
"Surely,  you  would  not  want  this  to  override 
the  wishes  of  the  elected  council." 

Now,  here  are  the  wishes  of  the  elected 
council,  They  have  been  expressed  in  the 
only  way  possible— by  the  presentation  of  a 
private  bill,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
municipal  council,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
reeve  and  by  the  arguments  of  myself  as  one 
of  the  members  representing  that  township. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  introduced  the  bill 
originally  supported,  and  when  he  got  into 
committee— for  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself— the  hon.  member  for  York  East 
changed  his  mind,  and  maybe  we  will  hear 
why. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  I  will  tell 
him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Certainly  he  is  not  representing 
the  views  of  the  township  of  North  York  in 
connection  with  this. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    amendment    I    move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Whicher,  is  this, 
That  section  7  be  amended— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  I  understand  him  to 
say  "Prime  Minister  Mr.  Whicher"? 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  are  taking 
over  Owen  Sound. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  I  can  hear  is  a  lot  of 
out-of-order  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  said: 
"Seconded  by  Prime  Minister  Whicher." 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  will  happen  one  of 
these  days— in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  say  a  word  for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  if  he  is 
going  to  get  into  a  quarrel  like  that.  I  want 
to  speak  for  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Whicher— which  is  what  I  said 
the  first  time, 

That  section  7  be  amended  by  adding  to 
section  227A  of  The  Municipal  Act,  first  in 
the  fourth  line  after  the  word  "of,"  the  word, 
"either,"  and  before  subsection  A,  the  roman 
numeral    one,    and    following    subsection    D 
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the  word  "or,"  and  the  subsection  to  be 
numbered  roman  numeral  two  to  read,  "or 
the  head  of  council  and  two  executive  com- 
mittee members  to  be  elected  at  large."  So 
that  the  subsection  shall  now  read: 

227A— 1.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any 
general  or  special  Act  in  townships  having 
a  population  of  more  than  45,000,  the 
council  may  pass  a  bylaw  providing  that 
there  shall  be  an  executive  committee  con- 
sisting of  either: 

I.  the  head  of  council  and  the  same 
provisions  that  exist  there,  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
or, 

II.  the  head  of  council  and  two  executive 
committee  members  to  be  elected  at  large. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  hon.  friend 
from  York-Humber  will  just  bear  with  me 
until  I  am  finished,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  in 
order  and  will  be  able  to  speak. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  I  will  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  makes  reasonable  common 
sense.  It  is  the  only  answer  to  the  question 
put  forward  by  the  municipality.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  thing  that  is  being  done  in  many 
other  municipalities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Any  reasons  against  it  that  are  put  forward 
by  the  government,  I  suggest,  are  put  for- 
ward only  by  stubbornness,  and  only  to  assert 
that  they  are  going  to  do  what  they  want 
because  they  want  it.  They  do  not  have 
one  factual  basis  on  which  to  put  this  thing 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  allows  the  municipality, 
represented  by  my  good  hon.  friend  from 
York-Humber,  to  do  it  the  way  they  want 
to  do  it.  It  allows  North  York  to  do  it  the 
way  they  want  to  do  it,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  province-wide  in  its  application.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  makes  good  sense,  and  I  would 
think  the  government  should  support  it. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  answer  my  good  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre.  He  represents  that  part  of  North 
York  west  of  Yonge  Street,  and  I  represent 
that  part  of  North  York  east  of  Yonge  Street. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  reeves  of  Scarborough,  North 
York,  York  and  Etobicoke,  and  we  discussed 
what  would  be  last  fall,  and  we  discussed  the 
question  of  boards  of  control  and  executive 
committees.  It  was  agreed  then  that  they 
would  ask  for  an  executive  committee,  and 
never  at  any  time  did  they  suggest  that  they 
be  elected  at  large,  as  my  hon.  friend 
suggested. 


Mr.  Singer:  Can  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a 
question?  Has  he  spoken  to  the  reeve  of 
North  York  in  the  last  10  days  on  this? 

Mr.  Beckett:  Yes,  and  the  reeve  of  North 
York  left  our  committee  happy  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  is  complete  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Beckett:  Surely  the  hon.  member  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  spoke  to  him  when 
he  left  the  committee  meeting.  He  said:  "I 
am  happy  as  long  as  you  make  it  possible 
for  North  York  to  have  a  deputy  reeve, 
which  we  have  done  in  North  York's  private 
bill." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  true. 
How  about  the  reeve  of  Scarborough,  is  he 
wrongly  quoted  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Beckett:  And  the  reeve  of  Scarborough 
is  likewise. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  he  say  in  the  paper 
he  wants  it  elected  at  large? 

Mr.  Beckett:  Well,  that  is  newspaper  stuff. 
Does  the  hon.  member  believe  everything 
he  reads  in  the  newspapers?  I  attended  these 
meetings,  I  know  what  they  want,  and  surely 
the  hon.  member  will  agree— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  complete  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Beckett:  And  that  is  exactly  what  we 
did  in  committee  and  exactly  what— 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  complete  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Beckett:  In  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  North  York  to  have  a  deputy  reeve,  the 
same  as  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke,  it  is 
necessary  to  amend  North  York's  bill.  I  say 
this  because,  when  the  hon.  member  was  a 
member  of  North  York  council,  he  had  a  by- 
law passed,  which  froze  his  council  into  a 
reeve  and  8  councillors,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  a  deputy  reeve  elected  over  the  town- 
ship  as   a   whole. 

Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  amend  North  York's 
bill  and  put  them  back  under  subsection  5  of 
section  53,  so  that  North  York  may  pass  a 
bylaw  this  fall,  so  that  in  1961  they  will  have 
a  reeve  and  a  deputy  reeve,  the  same  as  Scar- 
borough and  Etobicoke.  That  is  satisfactory 
to  the  reeve  of  North  York  council  because  I 
spoke  to  him  when  he  left  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  4.30,  Reeve  Camp- 
bell of  Scarborough  and  Reeve  Waffle  of 
Etobicoke,  met  me  outside  the  chambers 
here.  They  were  quite  convinced  that  the 
permission  of  having  a  reeve  and  a  deputy 
reeve,  and  having  the  majority  of  their 
executive  committee  elected  at  large,  was 
quite  ample  for  this  new  executive  committee. 
They  said  they  felt  that  it  would  work. 

Moreover,  they  have  been  assured  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender)  that  it  would  be  reviewed  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and,  I 
would  tell  the  hon.  member  they  went  away 
quite  happy— not  only  Etobicoke  but  Scarbor- 
ough too. 

Reeve  Goodhead  at  the  committee  meeting, 
as  the  hon.  member  will  recall,  when  he  was 
apprised  of  the  situation  that  they  could  have 
a  deputy  reeve  in  North  York,  said  that 
changed  the  complex  completely  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  and  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  will  deny  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  reply 
to  that  last  remark,  what  he  said  was  that  it 
was  better  than  nothing. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  It  is  my  intention,  when  we 
come  to  Bill  No.  Pr43,  to  bring  in  an  amend- 
ment which  will  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
the  election  of  the  deputy-at-large  in  North 
York.  That  should  change  the  picture  com- 
pletely. 

In  that  case,  therefore,  they  will  have  a 
reeve  elected  at  large,  they  will  have  the 
deputy  reeve  elected  at  large,  and  the  council 
itself  will  select  one  other  person,  to  make  up 
this  3-person  body,  the  executive  committee. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be 
presented,  and  all  the  information  coming  to 
me  is  to  the  effect  that  this  is  completely 
satisfactory.  We  will  try  it  out  for  a  year  or 
so,  and  if  there  appear  to  be  very  obvious 
mistakes,  or  it  is  not  quite  functioning  as  well 
as  we  would  like,  then  we  shall  correct  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  this 
amendment  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  please  say  "nay."  In  my 
opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  please 
rise. 

Those  opposed,  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  17;  the  "nays"  are  49. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Sections  7  to  28,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    140    reported. 

THE   MUNICIPALITY   OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT,  1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  142,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,   1953. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
discuss  this  in  principle.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  gave  the  House  the  undertaking  that 
it  could  be  discussed  at  this  time  in  principle. 

Very  briefly,  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in 
seeing  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  did  not  go 
as  far  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had 
indicated  he  thought  it  might  go  on  February 
4,  1960.  When  he  was  speaking  in  debate 
as  is  reported  on  page  152,  he  had  this  to  say: 

Right  at  the  present  time  there  are 
places— 

of  course  he  was  talking  about  Metropolitan 
Toronto, 

—where  I  think  that  very  obvious  progress 
can  be  made,  where  it  can  be  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  council. 

One  relates  to  the  representation  on 
Metropolitan  council.  In  its  original  organi- 
zation, the  present  set-up  was  a  most  feasible 
and  practicable  plan.  There  were,  however, 
obvious  disparities,  although  these  dis- 
parities exist  in  the  county  council  system 
across  Ontario.  In  the  meantime,  of  course, 
these   disparities   have   increased. 

There  are,  I  think,  5  small  municipalities 
having  a  population  of  about  10,000  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  suburban 
municipalities  with  populations  rising  as 
high  as  250,000. 

A  very  practical  way  of  working  this  out 
is  by  devising  a  system  of  multiple  votes  on 
important  questions.  The  multiple  voting 
system  has  been  used  in  Ontario  munici- 
pal government  for  many  years,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  might  be  one 
of  the  short-term  solutions  for  the  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  good  common  sense 
in  making  these  remarks  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  amending  Act.  It  just  does  not  seem 
to  make  sense,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  gone  into  the  problem  so  thoroughly  and 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  temporary  answer, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
has  not  listened  and  written  it  into  the  Act. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  made  those  remarks  in  all 
seriousness,  I  can  assure  him.  But  first  of 
all,  may  I  say  that  I  expressed  the  hope,  going 
"back  7  years  ago,  that  Metropolitan  Toronto 
would  be  able  to  evolve  its  own  future,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  council  themselves 
would  be  able  to  find  the  answers. 

Now  I  would  say  this,  I  am  not  critical  of 
the  council  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  in  very  many  ways  they  have  done  a 
very  remarkable  job  with  a  difficult  problem. 

Now,  to  be  frank  with  the  hon.  member, 
the  matter  of  multiple  voting  was  put  before 
us  some  years  ago.J  It  was  not  acted  upon. 
This  time,  in  view  of  what  had  been  advanced 
by  certain  members  of  the  councils  and  by 
the  press,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to 
put  the  matter  forward. 

Now  again  it  is  a  matter  to  which  I  per- 
sonally am  not  unfavourable.  Multiple  voting 
in  county  councils  is  quite  old.  But  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  once  I  said 
positively  that  that  could  be  and  might  be, 
then  Metropolitan  council  in  its  wisdom  passed 
upon  the  matter.  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend,  in  case  he  is  not  familiar  with  this, 
that  the  council  then  voted  adversely  18  to  2. 

Now,  I  think  he  will  agree  that,  when  the 
council  voted  18  to  2  against  that,  we  might 
be  accused  of  some  of  the  things  that  he  said, 
unjustly,  about  us  a  few  minutes  ago  if  we 
imposed  that  on  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  pay  attention  to  the  vote 
of  the  Metropolitan  council,  and  not  pay 
attention  to  the  vote  of  the  North  York 
council?  Surely,  with  two  municipalities  as 
close  one  to  the  other  as  these  two,  they 
should  have  some  consistent  principle,  which 
they  do  not  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  with  the  North  York  council, 
we  here  are  endeavouring  to  make  laws  of 
general  application.  I  must  say  this,  that  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  North 
York  council's  proposal  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee. I  think  with  a  big  municipality  of 
that  sort,  it  is  right.  Now  really,  what  we 
have  in  essence  is  substantially  what  they 
asked  for.  There  are  two  people,  who  are 
the  majority  of  the  executive  council,  elected 
at  large.  The  people  know  when  they  vote 
what  they  are  elected  for.  The  other  member 
is  chosen  from  the  council. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  a  very  sensible  proposal 
that  seems  to  meet  the  situation  across  the 
province,  and  I  think  it  will  work  out  with 
great  satisfaction.     I  would  say  to  my  hon. 


friend,  that  if  it  does  not,  we  are  the  very 
first  people  who  will  make  it  work,  I  can 
assure  him. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  142  reported. 

LOUIS  PIERRE  CECILE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  152,  An 
Act  respecting  Louis  Pierre  Cecile. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  152  reported. 

THE  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS  ACT,  1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  153,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Elevators  and  Lifts  Act, 
1953. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  153  reported. 

CITY  OF   TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  There  is  a  reprint 
for  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  including  the  amendments 
moved  by  the  hon.  Minister  at  an  earlier  date. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  On  section  4,  I  should 
like  to  move  that  section  4  of  Bill  No.  Pr32, 
be  deleted  and  that  the  sections  following  be 
renumbered. 

The  reason  for  moving  that  is  because  His 
Worship  Mayor  Phillips  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  with  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)  and 
with  myself,  and  it  is  said  it  is  the  will  of 
his  council  that  this  section  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  is  why  I  made  the  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  4,  formerly  section  5,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  moving 
an  amendment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  He 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  old  section  5,  now 
section  4? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  on  which  he  gave  notice 
of  an  amendment,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  No,  he  gave  notice  of  delet- 
ing section  4. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  also  gave  notice  of 
an   amendment  on   section  5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  When  the  bill  was 
reprinted,  it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to 
move  the  deletion  of  the  present  section  4. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  move  the  amendment  on  which  he 
gave  notice?    I  did  not  understand  that. 

Well  then,  the  matter  that  is  before  us  is 
the  section  4  as  it  now  stands,  printed  in 
this  second  reprinting,  which  was  previously 
section  5.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  oppose 
this  revised  or  amended  section  4,  since  it 
contains  within  it  an  amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  look  at  the  reprinted  bill,  he  will  find 
that  I  have  now  moved  to  have  section  4  of 
the  reprinted  bill  deleted,  and  therefore  there 
is  nothing  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  it  is  all  out?  Well,  that 
is  fine. 

Sections  5  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    Pr32   reported. 


TOWNSHIP    OF   NORTH    YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr43,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  North  York. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.    Mr.    Warrender:    Mr.    Chairman,    in 
respect  to  this  bill,  I  move  that  the  following 
be  inserted  as   section  4,  and  that  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  be  renumbered  accordingly. 
4.  Notwithstanding  subsection  4  of  sec- 
tion 138  of  The  Municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Act,  1953,  a  bylaw  heretofore 
passed  by  the  council  of  the  corporation, 
under  subsection  2  of  that  section,  may  be 
repealed  without  the   assent  of  the  muni- 
cipal electors. 

And  the  effect  of  this  is  that  now  North 
York,  if  it  wishes,  may  have  an  elected  deputy 
reeve-at-large. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  formerly  section  4,  agreed  to. 

Section  6,  formerly  section  5,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr43  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
certain  bills   with   certain   amendments,   and 


certain  resolutions   and   ask   for  leave  to   sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments,  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  and  certain  resolutions, 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice  of 

resolution  No.  7. 

Resolution, 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  review 
the  following  Acts  of  this  Legislature: 

The  Power  Commission  Act, 

The  Public  Works  Act, 

The  Highway  Improvement  Act, 

The  Municipal  Act, 

The  Municipal  Arbitrations  Act, 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development 
Commission  Act, 

and  such  other  Acts  of  this  Legislature 
dealing  with  expropriation  of  land  and  make 
such  inquiry  into  similar  legislation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  the  Legislatures 
of  the  respective  provinces  of  Canada  and 
other  jurisdictions,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending improvement  in  the  legislation 
of  this  Legislature  dealing  with  expropria- 
tion of  land  which  is  in  force  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  for  these  purposes  to  consider  a 
bill  submitted  to  this  House  under  the  title 
of  The  Land  Compensation  Act,  1960; 

And  that  the  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  11  members,  and  shall  have  author- 
ity to  sit  during  the  interval  between 
sessions,  and  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  appoint  or  employ  counsel  and  secretary 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  to  call  for  persons,  papers 
and  things,  and  to  examine  witnesses  under 
oath,  and  the  assembly  doth  command  and 
compel  attendances  before  the  said  select 
committee  of  such  persons  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  papers  and  things  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  necessary  for  any  of  its 
proceedings  and  deliberations,  for  which 
purpose  the  honourable  the  Speaker  may 
issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

Membership  of  the  committee  to  be 
decided  at  a  later  date. 


APRIL  8,  1960 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  move  this  resolution. 

The  simple  explanation  of  it,  of  course,  is 
this,  that  it  gives  the  select  committee  the 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  bills  relat- 
ing to  expropriations  which  are  before  the 
House,  and  reviewing  the  effect  of  expropria- 
tions, compensation  and  other  matters,  and 
providing  that  they  should  be  not  only  uni- 
form, but  just  to  the  people  whose  lands 
are  affected. 

Now  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution, 
or  the  motion. 

Resolution  No.  7  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
are,  on  each  of  these  5  committees,  11  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
if  he  would  collaborate  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the   Opposition   (Mr.   Wintermeyer). 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
What  about  third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Pardon?  Is  that  done 
now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  give  them  to  him 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  look,  I  have 
appointed  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  to  act  for  me  in  the  matter,  so  that 
we  have  a  committee  of  3  and  the  personnel 
of  these  committees  can  be  determined. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  breakdown 
of  the  committee  partywise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  now,  as  between 
government  and  Opposition,  I  would  say  8 
to  3.  Now,  that  keeps  the  proportion  of  the 
House.  As  between  the  Opposition  itself, 
I  may  say  that  that  is  a  delicate  matter  for 
my  diplomatic  abilities  to  deal  with,  so  we 
will  leave  that  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

However,  the  hon.  members  can  talk  it 
over,  and  if  I  can  assist  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  sit  in. 

Now,  I  appointed  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
to  act  for  me,  up  to  a  certain  stage  anyway, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  delegation. 

Now,  sir,  resolution  No.  11. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice  of 
resolution  No.  11. 

Resolution, 

That  a  select   committee  of  the   House 
be   appointed  to  inquire  into  all  matters 


relating  to  insurance  of  agricultural  crops 
produced  in  Ontario,  against  hazards  to 
those  crops  during  the  growing  season,  and, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, to  inquire  into  the  following 
matters: 

1.  The  hazards  affecting  each  crop  during 
the  growing  season,  such  as  hail, 
drought,  frost,  wind,  excessive  rainfall, 
flood,  disease,  insect  pests,  etc.; 

2.  The  annual  losses  sustained  by  the 
producers  from  each  hazard; 

3.  The  insurance,  if  any,  presently  avail- 
able for  crop  insurance  in  respect  of 
each  hazard; 

4.  The  rates  charged  or  that  might  be 
charged  by  insurers  against  any  or  all 
hazards; 

5.  The  application  of  The  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (Canada)  to  Ontario,  or  particular 
areas  thereof,  or  in  respect  of  particular 
crops  or  otherwise; 

and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
are  deemed  advisable  with  respect  thereto; 

And  that  such  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority 
to  sit  during  the  interval  between  sessions 
and  have  full  power  and  authority  to  call 
for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  assembly 
doth  command  and  compel  attendance 
before  such  select  committee  of  such  per- 
sons and  the  production  of  such  papers  and 
things  as  the  committee  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  any  of  these  proceedings  and  delib- 
erations, for  which  purpose  the  honourable 
the  Speaker  may  issue  his  warrant  or  war- 
rants 

Membership  of  the  committee  to  be 
decided  at  a  later  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
this  resolution,  again  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  very,  very  clear.  It  gives  the 
widest  of  opportunity  for  this  select  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  problem  of  crop 
insurance. 

Now,  I  think  that  there  are  absolutely 
complete  powers  in  the  scope  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  operations  of  The  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (Canada).  I  would  say  that 
there  is  one  province— notably  Manitoba— 
which  is  doing  some  work  in  this  regard.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  hon.  Premier  (Mr.  Roblin), 
who  has  told  me  that  he  would  give  to  our 
people,  to  this  committee,  the  fullest  of 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  operations  of 
what   is    taking   place    out   there,    to    see   if 
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there  are  reasonable  answers  for  us  in  relation 
to  this  very  great  problem. 

Resolution  No.  11  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  few  minutes.  I  doubt  that  it  is  adequate, 
but  perhaps  we  might  call  the  resolution 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)— he  might  say 
something  in  connection  with  the  motion 
standing  in  his  name. 

I  admit  that  this  is  not  an  adequate  time, 
and  if  my  hon.  friend  would  prefer  not  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right  then,  all  right. 
I  will  not  call  my  hon.  friend's  motion,  I 
think  I  would  call  that  on  Monday.  There 
is  a  resolution  standing  in  my  hon.  friend's 
name  relative  to  the  building  of  a  system  of 
water  transmission  in  Ontario,  and  we  can 
consider  that  on  Monday. 

The  order  paper  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  fit  anything  into 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  morning  sitting 
and  accordingly,  before  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  may  I  say  that  the  House 
will  meet  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday,  and  I 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  night  session. 
We  will  be  dealing  with  the  budget  debate 
primarily.  Of  course,  we  will  also  deal  with 
anything  that  is  on  the  order  paper,  but  with 
the  budget  debate  primarily,  and  with  private 
members'  notices  of  motion  as  well. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

I  am  very  sorry— if  I  might,  I  will  with- 
draw the  motion  and  give  notice  of  this 
resolution  for  the  order  paper. 


That  the  select  committee  of  this  House 
appointed  to  study  and  inquire  into  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act,  and 
an  Act  respecting  the  members  of  the 
assembly  consisting  of  the  6  following  mem- 
bers: 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Auld,  Sandercock,  Reaume, 
Thompson,  Gisborn, 

be  continued  to  study  and  inquire  into, 

(a)  the  problems  that  are  of  concern  to  the 
government  and  to  this  assembly  with  a 
view  to  making  recommendations  for  the 
orderly,  expeditious  and  efficient  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Legislature  and 
for  the  improvement  and  simplification  of 
the  procedures  of  and  pertaining  to  the 
assembly,  including  the  matter  of  allow- 
ances for  expenses  of  out-of-town  mem- 
bers; and 

(b)  the  matter  of  an  alternative  procedure  in 
the  House,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  for 
dealing  with  cases  such  as  is  illustrated  by 
Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  respecting  Louis 
Pierre  Cecile, 

and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  assembly. 

Now,  the  balance  of  the  resolution  is,  in 
the  formal  manner,  giving  the  committee  the 
powers  that  are  given  to  a  select  committee. 

That,  sir,  is  a  notice  of  motion  which  can 
be  considered  on  Monday,  and  it  will  enable 
that  to  be  placed  on  the  order  paper. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  this  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools: 

In  the  east  gallery,  Ryerson  senior  public 
school,  Toronto,  and  Lome  Park  college,  Port 
Credit. 

In  the  west  gallery,  Lewis  public  school, 
Mimico,  and  Rolph  Road  school,  Leaside. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting   reports   by   committees. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  usual  for  me  to  say  anything 
at  this  time  in  connection  with  reports  by 
committees,  but  there  was  a  committee  this 
morning,  the  standing  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections,  which  met  on  a  motion  moved 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
and  seconded  by  myself  on  February  18, 
1960.  The  terms  of  the  reference  were  set  out 
and  are  on  the  records  of  this  House. 

The  report  that  I  received  this  morning 
was  that  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
considered  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  and  while,  in  the  main— almost  in  its 
entirety— the  report  was  acceptable,  I  under- 
stand the  press  were  present  at  the  meeting— 
but  nevertheless  there  was  agreement  in  part 
with  a  qualification.  The  qualification  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  members  opposite,  and 
that  would  inevitably  be  reflected  in  the 
debate  on  the  report  itself,  when  it  came 
before  this  House. 

From  the  government  standpoint,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  hon.  Minister  who  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me,  this  is  not  satis- 
factory. Where  the  honour  and  where  the 
discretion  of  an  hon.  Minister  is  in  issue 
then,  sir,  there  should  be  practical  unanimity, 
and  I  would  not  be  prepared  in  any  way  to 
accept  anything  that  was  any  less  than  a 
practical  unanimity. 


Now,  I  can  quite  understand  that  there 
might  be  the  disagreement  of  one  member  of 
the  committee.  But  when  there  is  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  more,  then,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  as  head  of  the  government,  and 
as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is  concerned  from 
his  own  standpoint,  the  matter  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Accordingly,  sir,  I  recommend  to  counsel 
this  morning  that  this  matter  should  be 
referred  to  His  Honour  Judge  Ian  Macdonell, 
judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county 
of  York,  empowered  to  act  under  The  Public 
Inquiries  Act,  RSO,  1950,  chapter  308.  It  is 
identically  the  same  reference  as  that  given 
to  the  committee,  and  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  at  once. 

Therefore,  with  the  passage  of  that  order, 
I  think  it  would  be  improper  that  the  report 
should  be  tabled  here  in  the  House,  the 
matter  becomes  sub  judice  until  such  time  as 
His  Honour  makes  his  report.  That  sir,  ends 
the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  very  much  about  this  except  to  say  that 
we  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  particular 
disposition,  which  understandably  was  a  very 
difficult  one  this  morning.  And  if  I  may  take 
the  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this  matter 
is  sub  judice  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  He  is  right  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Royal  com- 
mission—and I  will  not  comment  on  it  except 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  reference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  terms  of  reference  are  all  there,  and 
they  are  the  same  terms  of  reference  which 
the  committee  considered,  which  I  expect 
that  they  found  to  be  ample. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  reason  why  I  rise, 
Mr.   Speaker.    In  my  opinion,  the  terms  of 
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reference  were  not  sufficiently  broad.  I  was 
ruled  out  of  order  because  I  tried  to  raise 
other  matters  in  the  committee,  and  I 
challenged  the  ruling  at  the  time.  But  after 
further  consideration  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  the  chairman  was  quite  right  in 
his  ruling,  that  what  I  was  trying  to  raise 
was  beyond  the  terms  of  reference. 

I  do  believe  that  the  terms  of  reference 
were  not  broad  enough.  I  believe  there  is  a 
basis  for  inquiry  into  conflict  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister  with  respect  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  substantial— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  this  matter  is  now  the  concern  of,  as 
I  said  before,  a  Royal  commission,  and  there 
it  can  be  determined  on  its  merits.  I  would 
say,  regarding  the  Royal  commission  inquiry, 
the  reference  is  broad  enough  to  deal  with 
all  matters  relating  to  this  subject,  and  that 
is  the  way  the  matter  stands. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  was  not  found  that 
way  in  the  committee,  sir,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  raising  the  matter  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  if  the  Royal 
commissioner  feels  that  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
then  the  matter  can  be  referred  back  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-council,  the  cabinet, 
and  there  it  can  be  considered. 

But  this  is  the  same  reference  as  the  com- 
mittee received,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  judge,  I  assure  the  House  that  it  will 
be  made  satisfactory  because  I  am  determined 
that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  reported  upon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  Royal 
commission  is  determined  by  the  terms  of 
reference  under  which  it  operates,  and  it  has 
no  authority  to  come  back  and  ask  for  a 
broadening  of  the  terms  of  reference.  I 
submit  that  it  is  up  to  the  government  to 
broaden  the  terms  of  reference,  to  take  the 
initiative  in  that  matter. 

The  commission  certainly  cannot  either 
broaden  itself  or  ask  for  the  broadening  of 
the  terms.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what 
happened  in  the  committee,  where  I  believe 
the  chairman  made  a  completely  correct 
ruling,  that  the  commission  will  also  find  that 
it  has  no  authority  to  inquire  into  this  very 
important  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
if,  in  his  view,  the  terms  of  reference  admit 
of  an  investigation  into  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the  use  of  parks 
personnel  on  the  farm  after  it  was  purchased? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  this  does  not  deal 
with  that  subject  matter  at  all.  It  deals  with 
the  propriety  of  the  purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  Well,  this  is  the  point 
we  are  raising  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  think,  has  to  face  up  to 
this  point  now.  If  he  is  trying  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  a  conflict  of  interest,  I  submit  there 
are  two  things: 

(1)  A  possible  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
purchases  that  resulted  in  this  land  ultimately 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour. 

(2)  I  submit  that  an  equally  important 
issue  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  full- 
time  parks  personnel  had  been  used  for 
gardening,  for  painting,  for  carpentry  work, 
for  road  work  on  this  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  look  at  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  not  given  that  consideration.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  such  a  thing  as  that  was 
really  so  nonsensical  that  it  did  not  require 
the  determination  of  either  this  House  or  the 
judge.  But,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  import, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  would  point  out  that  such  an  attitude 
gives  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere  that  there 
is  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  in  this 
committee  which  could  not  result  in  a  fair 
judgment  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  is  one  of  the  persons, 
if  not  the  only  person,  reflected  upon  in  the 
statement  of  the  hon.   Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  entirely  out  of 
order  and  it  ought  to  be  so  ruled.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  debate  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  slandering  a  committee  which  operated 
in  an  impeccable  manner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  see  whether  it  is 
impeccable,  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  still  submit  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  no  right  to  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion about  any  member,  named  or  otherwise, 
of  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  considers  the  extensive  use  of  public 
personnel,  by  private  individuals  for  their 
private  use,  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  I  do  not;  and  that  is  why  I 
raised  it  and  why  I  am  raising  it  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  all  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That,  when  this  House  adjourns  the  present 
sitting  thereof,  it  do  stand  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  tomorrow,  to  rise 
for  the  luncheon  interval  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  to  resume  at  2  o'clock. 

There  are  no  committee  meetings,  sir,  and 
I  hope  that  this  motion  will  be  satisfactory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  expect  to  finalize 
the  proceedings  in  the  assembly  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  depends,  sir, 
on  the  state  of  business  at  the  time.  I  would 
say  that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  business  of  the  House  should  not  be 
wound  up  tomorrow.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  not,  I  point  out  to  hon.  members  that  I 
have  a  lot  of  suspicious  people  around  me  of 
Irish  extraction— some  of  them  are  relatives— 
who  are  opposed  to  adjournments  on  the 
13th,  therefore,  it  would  have  to  go  over  to 
the  14th  if  it  cannot  be  achieved  tomorrow.  I 
say  that  out  of  all  respect  to  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
refer  to  a  matter  which  is  on  the  desks  of 
the  hon.  members  in  the  form  of  Tom 
Kennedy  s  Story,  as  related  by  the  late  Colonel 
Kennedy  to  Ralph  Hyman,  who  is  a  very 
well-known  newspaper  man  who  is  familiar 
to,  I  think,  all  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House. 

This  story  is  placed  here  with  the  compli- 
ments of  Mr.  Hyman,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  which  printed 
these  stories  by  one  who,  in  his  own  right, 
was  really  a  great  philosopher. 

I  think  all  of  us  had  a  very  great  regard 
for  what  I  might  term  Tom's  "earthy"  common 
sense.  That  is  an  expression,  sir,  that  he 
used  to  use  with  me  at  times.  He  would  say 
that  such-and-such  a  thing  was  "earthy." 

It  came,  I  think,  from  the  reference  in  the 
Scriptures  in  which  Tom  was  a  great  believer, 
and  translated  into  his  own  thoughts.  He 
was  always  putting  things  in  the  form  of  the 
common  man— that  is  an  expression  I  do  not 
like,  so  I  will  say  the  "ordinary  men"  of  whom 
we  in  this  assembly  are  part. 


I  am  quite  interested  in  a  matter  which 
came  out  about  a  year  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sir,  at  the  time  I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  had  been  dissolved.  But  I  was 
interested  in  a  cartoon  that  appeared  in  one  of 
the  opposition  papers,  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  and  it  had  reference  to  the  election.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  just  put  my  hand  on 
it  here  but  it  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  election,  and  that  Tom  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  and  that  he  had 
advised  St.  Peter,  I  believe,  that  everything 
was  all  right,  as  far  as  the  grand  old  Tory 
party  was  concerned.  I  was  in  a  balloon,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  going  up  in  the  air, 
and  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  St.  Peter 
who  said  that  the  message  from  Tom  was  that 
everything  was  in  good  order  and  was  all 
right. 

Here  it  is  here,  "Advice  from  St.  Peter.  It 
is  in  the  bag,  Les,  if  you  will  just  let  Tom 
Kennedy  do  the  talking." 

I  may  say,  sir,  that  I  was  very  interested, 
and  I  laughed  about  that  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  when  I  received  Mr.  McPherson's 
booklet  of  cartoons,  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
that  particular  one  was  included. 

However,  sir,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive 
Tom  Kennedy's  Story  compiled  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Hyman,  who  wrote  Tom's 
words  as  he  spoke  them.  Nobody  could  ever 
imagine  Tom  Kennedy  dictating  anything. 
Ralph,  no  doubt,  had  to  dig  the  story  out 
from  him  in  its  various  forms  and  various 
ramifications. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  here  give  the  hon.  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  read  the  story,  the 
reminiscences  of  one  who  in  his  own  right 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  to  here  acknowl- 
edge the  friendship  that  I  personally  had 
with  him  over  a  period  of  time,  and  the 
wisdom  that  I  gathered  from  that  very 
remarkable  man  and  his  wife. 

It  is  now  something  over  a  year  since 
Colonel  Kennedy's  passing.  My  recollection  is 
that  Colonel  Kennedy  died  on  February  13,  a 
year  ago,  so  at  this  time,  when  this  session  is 
about  to  end,  each  hon.  member  of  this 
assembly  has  received  this  little  booklet  con- 
taining his  own  words  which  in  themselves 
might  bear  the  interpretation  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  cartoon  that  I  have  mentioned, 
Tom  is  still  capable  of  speaking  to  us. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  consent,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  a  brochure, 
which  has  been  placed  upon  their  desks, 
relating  to  the  Stratford  festival  which  is  a 
great  annual  festival  of  drama,  music,  films 
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and  exhibits.  I  am  inviting  any  of  the  hon. 
members,  who  would  care  to  do  so,  to  come 
to  Stratford  and  enjoy  the  fine  programmes 
presented  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  put  a  tele- 
gram on  the  records  of  this  House. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  after  the  House  had 
lifted  for  the  week,  I  received  this  telegram, 
and  I  think  it  correct,  concerning  inaccuracies 
that  were  placed  on  the  record  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld) 
the  day  before.  It  is  signed  by  T.  C.  Douglas, 
Premier  of  Saskatchewan,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

NOTE  STATEMENT  BY  AULD  RE  POLITICAL 
PATRONAGE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN.  ALL  OF 
THE  PERSONS  MENTIONED  ARE  ORDER-IN- 
COUNCIL  APPOINTMENTS  AND  DO  NOT  COME 
WITHIN  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION.  WITH  EXCEPTION  OF 
DEPUTIES  AND  PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO 
MINISTERS  AND  A  FEW  KEY  PERSONS,  ALL 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION.  CCF 
GOVERNMENT  IN  1945  MADE  THIS  COM- 
MISSION INDEPENDENT  OF  POLITICAL  INTER- 
FERENCE AND  IT  HAS  RETAINED  THIS 
STATUS. 

BEST  PROOF  OF  FREEDOM  FROM  POLITICAL 
PATRONAGE  IS  SATISFACTION  OF  SASKATCH- 
EWAN'S CIVIL  SERVANTS  ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED  UNDER  TRADE  UNION  ACT 
AND  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  NEGOTIATING  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING  AGREEMENT  AND 
HANDLING    GRIEVANCES. 

(signed) 
T.  C.  DOUGLAS. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Why  did  the  Deputy  Ministers  leave? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.    150,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  150  reported. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.    151,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  151  reported. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  we  calling  Bill  No.  149? 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  149,  An 
Act  respecting  the  members  of  the  assembly. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  section  1,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  select  committee,  and  I  move, 
that  clauses  D  and  E  be  amended  to  read  as 
was  in  the  reprint.  I  think  all  hon.  members 
have  the  reprinted  copy  now  in  front  of  them. 

I  have  another  amendment  that  will  come 
in  a  moment.  Perhaps  I  could  go  to  that  sec- 
tion—may I  return  to  this  section  in  a  moment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  leave  section  1. 
Shall  section  2  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sec- 
tion 5,  I  move  that,  as  recommended  by  the 
select  committee,  subsection  2  be  amended 
to  read  as  in  the  reprint.  Also,  I  think  the 
reprint  strikes  out  the  word  "or  Minister  or 
both"  appearing  in  the  second  and  the  fifth 
line.  It  is  redundant  language,  and  really 
should  not  be  in  that  particular  subsection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  to  be  taken  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  section 
7,  I  have  an  amendment  here.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  intent,  I  move  that  clause  C  of 
subsection  1  of  section  7  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "renders  services"  in  the 
first  line,  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"holds  an  office,"  so  that  section  7  would 
then  read— may  I  add  another  amendment  so 
I  have  them  all  in  front  of  me  at  once? 

I  also  move  that  subsection  A  of  subsection 
1  of  section  7  be  amended  by  adding  after  the 
words  "is  a  member"— "of  the  assembly,  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  or  the  Senate 
of  Canada."  And  that,  I  think,  is  what  my 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon), 
raised  earlier  in  the  session.  With  these 
changes,  7-1-A  will  read  "an  allowance  under 
section  6  shall  be  suspended  while  the  person 
entitled  thereto: 

A.  is    a    member    of   the    assembly,    the 

House    of    Commons    of    Canada,    or    the 

Senate  of  Canada. 
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And  the  subsection  C,  B  will  be  the  same 
as  employed  in  the  public  service  of  Ontario; 
and  subsection  C  will  now  read,  instead  of 
"render  services,"  "holds  an  office  of  any 
kind  for  remuneration  which  is  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  or"— 

Now  I  think  that  is  section  7. 
Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  8  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  revert- 
ing to  section  11,  for  a  moment,  I  point  out 
that  there  should  be  the  same  amendments 
in  section  11  as  appear  in  section  7— that  is 
section  11  refers  to  a  Minister  and  section  7 
refers  to  a  member.  Therefore,  the  same 
amendments  that  I  made  in  section  7  should 
also  be  made  in  section  11,  and  would  so 
move— that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  indemnity  of  the  pension  during 
the  same  type  of  service. 

Section  11,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  16: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  may,  sir,  speak  for 
section  16,  I  would  like  to  give  this  as  my 
personal  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  partic- 
ular fund— of  the  probable  sufficiency  of  the 
fund— that  will  be  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
contributions  by  members  in  the  contrib- 
utory scheme  and  the  contribution  by  the 
government. 

I  have  done  some  calculating,  and  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  Provincial  Auditor.  Now, 
while  the  Provincial  Auditor  is  not  called 
upon  to  express  his  views  on  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  fund  at  this  time,  I  think 
he  concurs  substantially  in  the  figures  that  I 
have  arrived  at. 

If  the  members  who  are  entitled  to  take  up 
for  back  service  make  their  contributions  in 
the  way  contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  if  for 
the  balance  of  the  term  of  this  Legislature 
all  members— as  they  are  required  to  do,  and 
all  Ministers  as  they  are  required  to  do— make 
their  contributions,  and  assuming  that  we  will 
all  be  here  when  this  House  finally  prorogues 
and  the  26th  session  comes  to  an  end,  there 
will  be  a  fund  of  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $700,000.  This  is  on  the  basis  that 
the  government  contributes  dollar  for  dollar 
on  this  pension  scheme,  the  same  as  it  does 
on  the  superannuation  scheme  for  civil 
servants. 

The  fund,  therefore,  will  be  in  a  position, 
a  very  strong  position,  I  would  say,  at  that 
time.  It  would  seem  to  me,  having  in  mind 
the  probabilities— and  judging  from  some  of 
the  figures  that  are  available  in  the  Ottawa 


field,  the  federal  field  even  after  two  elections 
where  there  was  a  very  substantial  changeover 
in  members— in  as  what  might  be  termed 
the  foreseeable  future,  15  or  20  years  ahead 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fund  is  quite 
sound  actuarially  and  I  expect  it  would  con- 
tinue  in   that   state. 

I  thought  it  appropriate  to  make  my 
personal  views  on  it  known  at  this  time. 

Sections  16  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  19: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sec- 
tion 19,  this  would  be  a  new  section,  and  I 
would  like  to  introduce  an  amendment  which 
will  really  make  this  new  section  19,  and  the 
present  section  19  would  become  section  20. 

I  move  that  section  to  be  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  subclause  12  of  clause 
D  of  section  1  of  The  Teachers'  Superannu- 
ation Act,  this  Act  does  not  affect  the  rights 
of  a  member  under  The  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Section  20,  formerly  section  19,  agreed  to. 
Section  21,  formerly  section  20,  agreed  to. 
Section  22,  formerly  section  21,  agreed  to. 
Reverting  to  section  1  of  the  bill: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  no  further  amend- 
ment to  offer  on  section  1. 

The  amendment,  as  printed  in  the  reprint, 
agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  149  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  rise  and  report  two  bills 
without  amendment,  one  bill  with  amendment, 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  two  bills 
without  amendment,  one  bill  with  amend- 
ment, and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice  of 
motion   No.    17. 

Resolution, 

That  the  select  committee  of  this  House 
appointed  to  study  and  inquire  into  An  Act 
to   amend  The   Legislative   Assembly  Act, 
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An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council 
Act  and  An  Act  respecting  the  members 
of  the  assembly  consisting  of  the  6  follow- 
ing members: 

Messrs.    Roberts,    Reaume,    Sandercock, 
Auld,  Thompson,  Gisborn, 
be  continued  to  study  and  inquire  into, 

(a)  the  problems  that  are  of  concern  to  the 
government  and  to  this  assembly  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations  for 
the  orderly,  expeditious  and  efficient 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  for  the  improvement  and 
simplification  of  the  procedures  of  and 
pertaining  to  the  assembly,  including 
the  matter  of  allowances  for  the 
expenses  of  out-of-town  members;  and 

(b)  the  matter  of  an  alternative  procedure 
in  the  House,  by  resolution  or  otherwise, 
for  dealing  with  cases  such  as  is 
illustrated  by  Bill  No.  152,  An  Act 
respecting   Louis   Pierre   Cecile, 

and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  assembly. 

The  committee  shall  have  authority  to  sit 
during  the  interval  between  sessions  and 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  call 
for  persons,  papers  and  things  and  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  the 
assembly  doth  command  and  compel  attend- 
ance before  such  select  committee  of  such 
persons  and  the  production  of  such  papers 
and  things  as  the  committee  deems  neces- 
sary, for  any  of  its  proceedings  and  delibera- 
tions, for  which  purpose  the  Speaker  may 
issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  participate  in  the  budget  debate, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  on  the  capable  presentation  of  his 
second  budget  to  this  House.  It  is  a  budget 
which  will  meet  the  challenges  and  needs  of 
this  province  in  an  ever-expanding  economy. 
The  riding  which  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer represents  adjoins  the  riding  of  Elgin, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  I  have  gained 
much  from  his  kindly  advice  which  I  have 
sought  on  many  occasions. 

During  the  past  10  years,  Ontario  has 
experienced    fantastic    growth    and    develop- 


ment, and  with  the  beginning  of  another 
decade  this  budget  will  contribute  much  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  this  great  prov- 
ince. In  Ontario  we  have  a  wealth  of 
resources,  both  material  and  man.  And  the 
future  economy  of  this  province  under  the 
capable  administration  of  the  present  govern- 
ment will,  I  predict,  surpass  the  greatest 
expectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also  offer 
you  my  sincere  congratulations,  and  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  do  so  in 
this  House,  on  your  elevation  to  the  high 
office  of  Speaker,  on  your  capable  and  impar- 
tial conduct  of  this  House,  and  to  wish  you 
well  in  your  future  undertakings. 

As  Deputy  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow)  has  conducted 
the  meetings  of  the  House  in  committee  in 
a  very  capable  manner,  and  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  him  as  well. 

It  is  my  honour  to  represent  that  great 
and  historic  riding  of  Elgin.  You  might  be 
interested  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
county  of  Elgin  occupies  the  central  position 
of  the  6  counties  bordering  along  Lake  Erie, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  county  of 
Kent,  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  on  the  east  by  Oxford  and  Norfolk. 

We  in  Elgin  are  proud  of  our  history 
and  tradition,  because  the  story  of  Elgin 
begins  with  one  of  the  most  famous  settle- 
ment schemes  of  its  day  in  Canada,  the  Tal- 
bot settlement.  Then,  too,  when  the  county 
was  organized  in  1852,  it  was  named  after 
the  then  Governor-General  of  the  day,  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Elgin.  As  Governor-General,  he 
signed  the  rebellion  losses  bill  because  he 
believed  in  the  principle  of  yielding,  in  all 
local  affairs,  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Situated  as  we  are  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  with  a  shoreline  of  some  90 
miles,  Elgin  county  is  noted  for  its  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  potential  and  recreational 
facilities.  We  have  3  lakeside  villages,  Port 
Stanley,  Port  Burwell  and  Port  Bruce,  which 
are  famous  for  their  boating,  swimming  and 
fishing  facilities,  and  their  populations  are 
greatly  increased  by  vacationers  during  the 
summer  months. 

However,  during  the  past  number  of  years, 
a  great  deal  of  erosion  has  taken  place  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie.  This  problem  has  been 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  valuable 
Elgin  farmland  and  portions  of  roads.  These 
roads,  when  rebuilt,  are  costly  to  the  taxpayer 
and  to  the  municipalities. 

However,  there  are  cases  where  individuals 
have  performed  an  excellent  service  in  build- 
ing breakwaters,  but  in  a  great  many  instances 
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this  proves  to  be  very  expensive  for  the  indi- 
vidual landowner.  So  I  would  suggest  that 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment of  this  government,  in  co-operation  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Public  Works, 
should  study  this  problem,  and  assist  these 
individuals  and  municipalities  in  attempting 
to  stop  this  very  serious  problem. 

Again  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  great 
contribution  which  many  individuals  have 
made  in  arresting  this  problem. 

Lake  Erie  has  long  been  noted  as  the  best 
of  the  Great  Lakes  for  fishing.  It  was  my 
pleasure,  along  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
introduce  two  of  the  representatives  of  the 
fishing  industry  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner).  The  industry 
today  is  experiencing  its  most  difficult  period, 
and  I  humbly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  immediate  action. 

I  know  the  fishermen  are  appreciative  of 
the  research  that  is  being  conducted  and 
realize  its  necessity.  But  that  glorious  and 
noble  industry  today,  because  of  depressed 
prices  for  smelt  and  pickerel,  is  experiencing 
a  most  difficult  period.  These  fishermen  are  a 
group  of  hardworking  citizens  who  have  large 
investments  in  gear,  which  has  a  negative 
value  in  depressed  situations  such  as  they  are 
experiencing  today.  They  are  receiving  a 
very  low  price  for  their  fish,  and  with  the  cost 
of  operation  constantly  on  the  increase,  the 
main  difficulty  appears  to  be  too  large  a  price 
spread  between  the  fisherman,  or  producer, 
and  the  consumer. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  assured  me  that  he 
and  his  department  are  giving  these  problems 
every  consideration.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
also  stated  that  he  intends  to  develop  a  still 
closer  liaison  than  exists  at  present  between 
the  officers  of  the  department  and  the  fisher- 
men, so  that  they  may  both  work  together 
on  the  problems  relating  to  fisheries. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  hon.  Minister 
realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  know- 
ing his  sincerity  of  purpose  I  am  in  hopes 
that  a  solution  may  develop.  It  is  a  very 
serious  problem  which  Erie  fishermen  pres- 
ently face. 

In  Elgin,  we  have  a  very  diversified  agri- 
culture and  have  some  of  the  best  fruit, 
tobacco,  dairy,  beef  and  cash  farms  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Ontario.  The  cultivation 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  times.  The  hon.  members  might  be 
interested  to  know  that,  in  the  early  1920's, 
a  100-acre  farm  suitable  for  tobacco  could 
be  purchased  for  from  $2,000  to  $4,000.  And 
today  that  farm,  equipped  with  greenhouses, 


kilns  and  pack  barns,  will  demand  a  price  of 
$60,000  and  upwards. 

I  have  mentioned  in  this  House  before 
that  tobacco  this  year  has  brought  the  highest 
price  on  record,  some  56.14  cents  a  pound. 
This  year's  crop,  amounting  to  145.22  million 
pounds,  brought  a  value  of  some  $81,525,841. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  price  received  for 
the  crop  last  year  of  47.57  cents,  bringing 
in  something  over  $82  million  for  173  million 
pounds. 

Besides  the  growers  earning  over  $80 
million,  some  9,600  people  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  plants,  earning  salaries  of  over 
$30  million,  with  the  plants  having  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $150  million  in  buildings  and 
materials. 

The  excise  tax  collected  on  the  manufac- 
tured product  amounts  to  $131,378,168, 
which  gives  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  idea  of 
the  great  value  of  this  industry  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Canada,  and  indicates  the  importance 
of  this  crop,  with  the  chief  tobacco-growing 
area  being  located  in  southern  Ontario. 

The  marketing  of  tobacco  has  been  an 
interesting  development.  The  present  plan 
has  worked  well  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
might  remind  this  House  that  in  1958,  when 
there  was  some  rumour  that  the  government 
might  step  out  of  the  farm  marketing  picture 
and  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
producers,  that  the  tobacco  farmers  protested 
very  loudly.  They  strongly  advocated  con- 
tinued government  support  and  assistance  in 
the  operation  of  their  plan.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  are  both  very 
conversant  with  their  problems,  and  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  in  its  initial  stages  back  in  1958. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  growers  and 
the  boards  for  the  work  which  they  have  all 
done  in  connection  with  the  success  of  this 
marketing  plan  during  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  the  tobacco-growing  area  we 
have  some  excellent  dairy,  beef  and  swine 
herds.  Our  registered  livestock  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
and  we  have  some  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in 
Ontario  located  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

Our  various  agricultural  organizations  are 
performing  an  excellent  service,  and  one  of 
our  most  active  is  their  soil  and  crop  improve- 
ment association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fall  the  international 
plowing  match  will  be  held  in  the  county,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
all  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  visit 
the  riding  on  that  particular  occasion. 
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In  the  county  of  Elgin,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent extension  service,  and  our  agricultural 
representative,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  of  agri- 
cultural extension  work  is  4-H  club  work,  and 
in  1959,  some  165  members  of  12  4-H  clubs 
created  a  total  of  182  projects. 

We  have  5  junior  farmer  and  junior  insti- 
tute organizations  in  our  county,  and  they  are 
carrying  out  their  slogan,  "Self-help  and 
community  betterment."  This  movement  is 
one  of  which  the  citizens  of  Elgin  may  be 
justly   proud. 

The  offices  for  agricultural  extension  in 
Elgin  are  actually  filled  beyond  their  capacity. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  great  field 
of  work  to  agriculture  in  our  county,  I  feel 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  department 
should  consider  building  its  own  accommoda- 
tion, with  offices  located  on  the  ground  floor 
level,  so  that  older  farmers  would  benefit. 
With  adequate  parking,  the  farmers  of  the 
county  would  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties to  a  much  greater  degree. 

In  these  days  of  an  ever-expanding  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  field  of  agriculture 
extension  is  expanding,  and  therefore  more 
adequate  accommodation  would  be  a  very 
wise  investment.  Farming  today  is  a  most 
difficult  business  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  production  which  farmers  are  experiencing 
throughout  the  province. 

Farming  is  no  longer  a  subsistence  occupa- 
tion, but  it  is  big  business,  representing  a 
large  investment  of  capital  and  land, 
machinery,  buildings  and  livestock.  Today, 
because  of  higher  prices  for  equipment,  seed, 
fertilizer,  labour,  repairs  and  taxes,  farmers' 
costs  of  production  are  higher  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Selling  price  has  not  risen 
in  a  like  manner,  and  farmers  today  must  be 
very  efficient  producers  to  remain  in  business. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
governments  alone,  but  in  many  instances 
must  be  worked  out  by  the  farmer  himself. 
However,  provincial  government  can  help, 
and  this  government  has  assisted  farmers  in 
many    ways. 

First,  the  extension  services  have  been  in- 
creased throughout  the  entire  province,  and 
the  service  that  extension  workers  are  making 
to  agriculture  cannot  be   overestimated. 

Then  there  is  the  field  of  research,  and 
today  farmers  are  able  to  produce  more  per 
acre  unit  because  of  high-yielding  varieties  of 
plants,  new  fertilizer  techniques,  new  methods 
of  feeding  and  housing  animals,  use  of  the 
latest  in  agricultural  machinery  and  technique, 


and  new  methods  in  disease  and  wheat  control. 
Research  in  Ontario  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college,  Kemptville  agri- 
cultural school  and  the  western  Ontario 
agricultural  school,  and  it  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economy  of  modern  efficient 
farming. 

Today  the  electrification  of  rural  Ontario 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  contribution 
from  the  provincial  Treasury  of  over  $100 
million.  Now  over  500,000  rural  customers 
are  obtaining  cheap  electric  power  from 
Ontario  Hydro,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that 
has  contributed  more  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ontario  farmer  and  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living  on  Ontario  farms,  than  has  hydro- 
electric power. 

Last  year  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
started  sharing  the  loss  suffered  by  farmers 
through  rabies.  And  today  a  brucellosis  con- 
trol programme  is  in  its  initial  phase  of  the 
government  compensating  owners  whose  cattle 
were  reactors. 

Beside  these  accomplishments,  this  govern- 
ment has  done  more  than  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion to  help  the  farmers  establish  marketing 
boards,  to  try  to  obtain  the  best  price  possible 
for  the  farmers'  product  under  prevailing 
market  conditions. 

It  is  a  record  of  accomplishment,  and  yet, 
some  would  criticize,  even  to  the  extent  of 
blaming  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment for  depressed  prices  of  some  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  basic  producer  must  and  should 
be  protected  at  all  times.  No  marketing 
board  should  be  allowed  to  charge  an 
exorbitant  rate  for  marketing,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  invest  in  facilities  that 
will  not  in  the  end  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producer  and  the  orderly  marketing 
of  the  product. 

Being  a  dirt  farmer,  I  know  some  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  experienced  as  a 
producer,  and  I  will  never  support  legisla- 
tion that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

In  Elgin  county  we  have  two  large  co- 
operatives; one  of  these  is  the  fruit  growers' 
co-operative,  which  has  expanded  its  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
county. 

The  Elgin  co-operative  services,  another 
co-operative  organization,  organized  in  1944, 
is  now  the  largest  co-operative  of  its  type 
in  Ontario.  It  has  its  head  office  in  St. 
Thomas  with  branches  in  Aylmer,  West 
Lome,   Dutton   and   Straffordville. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that  the   co-op  has   returned   some 
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$863,000  to  the  farmers  of  Elgin  county  in 
the  form  of  dividends  since  1945.  Today 
they  have  assets  of  over  $979,000,  and  last 
year  did  business  in  excess  of  $4,207  million. 
This  fantastic  growth  can  be  attributed  to 
good  management,  a  good  board  of  directors, 
and  an  enterprising  and  successful  farm  popu- 
lation. 

St.  Thomas  is  the  largest  urban  centre  in 
the  riding,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  much 
industrial  activity  in  the  postwar  period.  At 
one  time  it  was  known  as  the  railway  centre 
of  Canada,  but  because  of  the  vast  change 
in  railroading  it  is  now  more  dependent  on 
industrial   development. 

Five  new  industries  have  been  located  in 
St.  Thomas  during  the  past  year,  and  its 
industrial  expansion  can  be  attributed  to  the 
hard  work  of  its  city  council,  and  its  industrial 
corporation  headed  by  one  of  the  best  indus- 
trial commissioners  in  Canada.  The  riding 
of  Elgin  has  many  excellent  sites  for  industrial 
development,  has  no  air  pollution  problems, 
and  has  aggressive  people  from  which  can  be 
drawn   a    competent   labour   force. 

We  are  located  half-way  between  the  two 
great  American  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Detroit, 
and  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
province  and  with  the  United  States  by  an 
excellent  railroad  and  highway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  industrial 
development.  Fully  one-half  of  all  Canadian 
manufacturing  output  is  concentrated  in 
Ontario.  Even  though  Ontario  has  the  largest 
number  of  occupied  farms,  and  is  the  leading 
producer  of  both  minerals  and  furs,  its 
industrial  development  is  largely  influenced 
by  its  geographic  location  on  the  Great  Lakes 
waterways,  within  easy  reach  of  Pennsylvania's 
coal  and  Minnesota's  iron  ore— both  very 
essential  to  Ontario's  steel  mills.  Other  great 
contributing  factors  to  our  industrial  develop- 
ment have  been  our  low-cost  hydro-electric 
power  resources;  our  diversity  of  raw  materials 
to  be  had  from  farm,  mine  and  forest;  and 
our  large  labour  force  which  can  be  drawn 
from  our  population  which  equals  one-third 
of  the  total  Canadian  population. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  Ontario 
has  a  greater  diversification  of  manufacturing 
production  than  any  other  province  in 
Canada. 

By  value,  the  province  turns  out  90  per 
cent,  of  Canadian  production  of  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  agricultural  implements,  machine 
tools,  tobacco  processing  and  packing,  non- 
ferrous  metal  products,  prepared  breakfast 
foods,  starch  and  glucose. 

It  turns  out  between  80  per  cent,  and  90  per 
cent,   of  heavy  electrical  equipment,   rubber 


goods,  soaps  and  washing  compounds,  house- 
hold and  office  machinery,  automobile  acces- 
sories, fabrics,  twine,  typewriter  supplies, 
leather  tanneries  and  artificial  abrasives. 

It  turns  out  between  70  per  cent,  and  80 
per  cent,  of  primary  iron  and  steel,  tele- 
communication equipment,  iron  castings, 
refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  hardware,  tools 
and  cutlery,  hemp  rope  and  twines,  sporting 
goods,  carpets,  batteries,  light  metal  alloys, 
jewellery,    silverware,    toys    and    wool    yarn. 

Other  industries,  in  which  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  Canadian  shipments 
come  from  Ontario,  are  fruit  and  vegetable 
preparations,  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
feed  mills,  aluminium  products,  animal  oils, 
industrial  machinery,  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing, brass  and  copper  products,  miscellaneous 
chemical  products,  acids,  alkalis  and  salts, 
boxes  and  bags,  papers,  miscellaneous  electri- 
cal apparatus  and  supplies,  confectionery, 
tanks,   and  plate  work. 

Preliminary  statistics  for  1957  show  over 
647,000  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  this 
province,  producing  goods  of  selling  value,  in 
terms  of  factory  shipments,  in  excess  of  $10 
billion,  virtually  half  the  national  total. 

In  the  past  10  years,  Ontario  accounted 
for  the  major  part  of  all  new  industry 
established  in   Canada. 

Ontario,  with  a  third  of  Canada's  popula- 
tion and  about  a  tenth  of  the  area,  in  the 
last  10  years  has  attracted  over  50  per  cent, 
of  all  the  immigrants  to  this  country.  The 
immigrants  coming  to  Canada  in  1958 
numbered  124,851  and  over  half  of  them, 
63,853,  settled  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
There  were  28,000  in  Quebec  and  in  British 
Columbia  13,400,  which  leaves  something  like 
19,000  distributed  among  the  rest  of  the 
provinces. 

We  have  heard  considerable  during  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  regarding  the 
depressed  conditions  of  agriculture.  Some 
suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  the 
reasons  for  them.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  in  the  national  picture  that  livestock 
sales  contributed  more  to  farmers'  income 
than  sales  from  coarse  grains.  In  1957,  live- 
stock sales  were  some  $784,741  million,  which 
is  $128  million  higher  than  sales  for  coarse 
grain  in  Canada. 

Canadian  farmers  sold  $535  million  worth 
of  milk  and  cream  in  1958.  This  was  $90 
million  more  than  in  1957,  and  accounted  for 
about  17  per  cent,  of  the  farm  income.  Hog 
production  in  Canada  has  been  steady  over 
a  decade.  Income  was  at  around  $300  million 
per  year.  The  production  is  plagued  by  the 
two-year    cycle,    wherein    lower    production 
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resulting  from  low  prices  is  followed  by 
higher  prices,  and  then  higher  production 
and  the  return  to  low  prices.  In  June,  1958, 
hog  production  was  up  27  per  cent,  over  June 
of  1957,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ontario   has  one-third  of  the  national  herd. 

In  1959,  Ontario  marketed  3,011,984  hogs 
as  compared  to  2,183,578  hogs  in  1958,  which 
indicated  the  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  that  particular  branch  of  agriculture. 

During  the  last  few,  years,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  in  Canada.  In  1958, 
something  like  454,449,000  pounds  of  poultry 
meat  were  placed  on  the  markets  of  Canada, 
which  would  naturally  be  in  competition  with 
beef  and  hogs. 

I  give  you  these  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
show  something  of  the  terrific  agriculture 
potential  of  this  country,  and  an  overproduc- 
tion with  depressed  prices  cannot  be  blamed 
on  any  provincial  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  it  is  a  great 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  this  House  on  the 
government  benches,  where  we  have  an  hon. 
leader  with  vision  and  ability,  who  has 
a  great  record  of  accomplishment  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  witnessed  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  the  past  decade.  We  will  witness 
greater  development  in  the  1960's.  We  live 
in  a  great  province. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  use  the  words 
of  a  writer: 

Fix  your  eyes  on  the  greatness  of  your 
country  as  you  have  it  before  you  day  by 
day.  Fall  in  love  with  her,  and  when  you 
feel  her  great,  remember  that  her  greatness 
was  won  by  men  with  courage,  with 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  with  a  sense 
of  honour  and  action,  who— even  if  they 
failed  in  some  venture— would  not  think 
of  depriving  the  country  of  their  power, 
but  laid  them  at  her  feet  as  their  fairest 
offering. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  On 
entering  this  debate,  I  do  not  want  to  pose 
as  a  financial  expert.  I  am  no  such  person. 
But  I  am  a  young  new  member  who  is 
striving  to  represent  responsibly  his  constitu- 
ency. My  people  are  taxpayers  who  contribute 
to  the  revenues  of  government,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  I  enter  this  budget  debate. 

I  appreciate  that  Ontario  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industrial  areas  in  North 
America.  This  results  in  many  stresses  upon 
the  government  to  provide  highways,  to 
encourage  industry,  to  develop  our  revenues, 
to  provide  the  necessary  welfare,  health  and 


education  services  for  a  fast  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
has  an  onerous  and  responsible  position.  In 
order  to  understand  his  approach  to  the 
budget,  I  searched  back  in  Hansard  to 
ascertain  the  stated  principles  by  which  the 
government  conducts  its  financial  affairs. 

As  I  stated  in  a  previous  speech  here,  it 
was  not  until  1943,  that  I  discovered  the 
stated  principles  of  the  Conservative  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer— held  at  that  time  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  today  (Mr.  Frost). 

What  are  these  stated  principles?  They 
are: 

(1)  The  principle  of  imposing  taxes  only 
for  sound  purposes  which  will  benefit  the 
people. 

(2)  The  principle  of  economy  in  govern- 
ment spending.  The  dollars  of  the  taxpayer 
are  exchanged  for  assets  which  represent 
sound  investments,  either  in  material  or  in 
human  resources  of  this  province. 

(3)  The  principle  of  surplus.  We  should 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  pay-as-you-go  except  in 
cases  of  great  emergency. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  was  then  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  stated: 

It  is  plain  that  the  true  test  of  pro- 
vincial financing  is  that  we  make  both  ends 
meet. 

(4)  The  principle  of  mandate.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  supply  these  services 
which  an  informed  electorate  demand  and 
authorize.  The  electors  should  understand 
that  additional  services  cost  additional  money 
which  in  the  final  analysis  can  be  obtained 
only  by  additional  taxes. 

Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  examine  the 
government's  application  of  its  principles. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher), 
our  financial  critic,  has  shown  most  lucidly 
that  the  government  does  not  practice  the 
principle  of  "pay-as-you-go."  Through  all  the 
years  of  office  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
this  government  has  produced  deficits  on  the 
total  government  accounts.  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  disagree 
with  that. 

In  his  budget,  the  debt  is  now  over 
$1  billion,  with  the  result  that  in  interest  we 
will  have  to  pay  almost  $50  million  a  year. 
Does  the  government  clearly  admit  this 
albatross  of  debt  to  the  citizens  of  Ontario? 
No!  The  government  juggles  the  statistics,  and 
pronounces  a  small  surplus  each  year. 

It  is  like  the  man  who  earns  $5,200  and 
spends  $6,000  in  a  year,  then  borrows  $1,000 
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—and  glibly  assures  his  wife  that  everything 
is  fine— they  have  saved  $200.  That  is  the 
type  of  juggling  I  find  the  government  is 
doing  today. 

By  doing  this  juggling,  I  think  that  they  are 
ignoring  two  principles  which  they  stated  they 
would  try  to  follow  through  with  respect  to 
their  budget.  One  was  the  principle  of  pay- 
as-you-go;  and  the  second  was  the  fourth 
principle,  letting  the  electors  understand  that 
additional  services  cost  additional  money, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  can  be  obtained 
only  by  additional  taxes.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  facing  up  to  this  issue,  sir. 

If  the  government  is  practicing  deficit 
financing,  why  not  explain  it  frankly  to  the 
people?  Deficit  financing  has  been  practiced 
by  able  Liberal  governments  to  counteract 
the  influences  of  a  recession,  and  similarly 
surplus  financing  has  been  practiced  in  the 
booms  of  prosperity  to  save  for  any  lean  year. 

The  thing  that  perturbs  me  is  that  not  only 
will  the  government  of  Ontario  not  admit  to 
deficit  financing,  but  the  other  thing  is  that, 
in  the  Liberal  philosophy  with  respect  to 
deficit  financing,  we  assume  that  during  boom 
years  we  are  going  to  save  something  for  the 
lean  years;  that  during  the  boom  years  we 
are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  a  surplus, 
which  the  Liberal  administration  did.  What 
do  we  find  that  the  Ontario  government  did? 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Is  that  a 
Liberal  philosophy? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say  that  there 
was  sound  Liberal  administration,  that  during 
surplus  periods  we  saved  over  $2  billion 
which,  as  we  all  unfortunately  know  in  this 
country,  the  Diefenbaker  government  spent, 
and  left  us  now  with  one  of  the  largest 
deficits  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

I  must  admit  that  this  Ontario  government 
has  practiced  deficit  finances  continually 
through  the  boom  years  as  well  as  the  lean. 

Frankly,  I  am  advised  by  certain  capable 
economists  that,  considering  the  vast  industrial 
capacity  of  our  young  giant,  Ontario,  even 
such  deficit  financing  may  be  sound  if  it  is 
conducted  in  orderly  fashion. 

But  what  does  the  government  itself  think 
about  its  mounting  debt?  Is  it  confident  that 
all  is  well? 

On  the  one  hand  the  government  is  telling 
the  people  of  Ontario  that  everything  is  fine- 
there  is  even  a  small  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand  the  government  pleads 
with  Ottawa  that  their  finances  are  in  a  most 
serious    situation. 


What,  I  ask  the  government,  what  are  the 
facts? 

Should  we  be  concerned  with  the  implica- 
tions of  a   steadily  increasing  debt? 

If  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  in  times 
of  prosperity,  what  about  the  situation  in 
any  years  of  austerity  and  recession? 

Should  we  be  concerned  with  a  rising  debt 
when  such  eminent  authorities  as  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Canada  suggest  that  we  are 
moving  into  an  era  of  still  higher  interest 
rates? 

Should  we  be  concerned  that  the  heritage 
which  we  may  pass  to  the  next  generation 
will  be  debt  and  financial  control  by  interests 
in  the  United  States?  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  admits  that  he  borrowed  an  increase 
of  over  11  per  cent,  this  past  year  from  the 
United  States. 

Or  should  we  feel  secure  that  this  govern- 
ment has  an  orderly  approach,  and  is  con- 
fident that  "the  debt  is  only  moderate  and 
manageable  in  its  increase"? 

If  that  be  the  case,  why  does  the  govern- 
ment not  tell  us,  and  explain  the  steps  in 
its  approach  to  keep  the  debt  manageable? 

Now  the  government  has  suggested  one 
approach  by  which  it  could  tighten  the  reins 
on  the  debt,  and  bring  it  into  line. 

This  government  obviously  has  high  hopes 
that  it  is  going  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  Conservative  federal 
government  and  get  $100  million.  We  have 
had  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  openly  state 
that  this  is  what  he  is   after. 

But  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  looking  at 
this  federal  government  in  Ottawa  today 
and  I  wonder  really  if  we  can  count  on  getting 
that  money  from  them,  because  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker) 
in  his  rash  of  1957  political  promises  was 
not  only  assuring  Ontario  that  he  would 
produce  for  them  increased  revenue,  he  was 
doing  the  same  thing  out  in  the  Maritimes. 

I  quote  from  the  Canadian  Press  report 
to  the  Montreal  Star,  June  3,  1957: 

Mr.  Diefenbaker,  said  Mr.  Frost,  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  feels  the  Maritimes 
are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

So  this  Conservative  government  was  going 
to  administer  such  able  government  that  every 
province  would  be  blessed  with  larger  and 
plumper  revenues.  Ontario  would  get  its 
$100  million,  and  the  Maritimes  would  get  a 
proportionally  large  slice. 

Well,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
if  he  has   started  to   examine   critically   the 
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government  administration  of  his  colleagues 
in  Ottawa?  How  seriously  are  they  keeping 
their  election  promises? 

Well,  sir,  I  looked  at  their  Hansard  to  see 
how  they  now  answer  this  promise. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  never  heard  the 
lion's  roar  by  any  Conservative  federal  mem- 
ber raising  this  question,  never  even  heard  a 
plaintive  bleat  from  any  of  the  Conservative 
flock. 

No,  sir,  it  was  hon.  Paul  Martin  who  raised 
the  question  on  February  5,  1960— page  773 
of  the  federal  Hansard. 

Let  me  read— hon.  Mr.  Martin's  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Fleming) 
is  this: 

May  I  ask  him  whether  he  will  take  this 
matter  seriously,  and  tell  the  House  whether 
or  not  he  proposes  to  take  steps  to  provide 
this  additional  money  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  accordance  with  promises  made 
by  the  present  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

The   hon.    Minister   of   Finance   replied: 

The  promises  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
have  been  carried  out  most  scrupulously  in 
every  respect. 

That  is  the  hope  we  have  for  the  $100 
million   from   the  hon.    Minister   of   Finance. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows  the 
situation.  I  have  noticed  press  statements 
that  he  has  made  as  he  has  come  back  from 
some  of  the  provincial-federal  conferences. 
I  will  not  quote  him  on  this,  but  from  the 
remarks  he  made  he  certainly  does  not  feel 
the  height  of  optimism. 

The  situation  is  that  in  Ottawa  the  financial 
situation  is  extremely  tough  still,  even  though 
we  have  a  $12  million  surplus.  Perhaps  hon. 
members  might  say  that  I  am  somewhat  pre- 
judiced   in    connection    with    this. 

Therefore  let  me  turn  to  some  eminent 
economic  authorities  who  have  assessed  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  Conservative  colleagues. 

I  quote  from  one  of  the  most  recognized 
papers  in  the  world.  In  1958,  the  London 
Economist  entitled  its  comments  on  the 
Conservative  government  in  Ottawa  "Finan- 
cial Mess"  and  concluded: 

It  is  a  sorry  example  of  economic  and 
monetary  management. 

Let  me  be  more  recent.  I  quote  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  probably 
Canada's  most  eminent  economic  adviser. 

Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  speaking  in  Niagara 
Falls  on  February  13,  1960,  described  the 
federal  government  as  "being  unnecessarily 
crude  and  clumsy  in  managing  the  economy." 


He  vigorously  criticized  their  handling  of 
inflation,  and  contended  that  creating  tight 
money  by  high  interest  rates  weighs  most 
heavily   on   areas   of   assistance. 

Well,  sir,  I  had  more  to  follow  up  on  this, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  himself  has  stated  his  own  lack  of 
faith,  or  his  concern,  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  financial  affairs  by  the  federal 
government,  I  will  not  reiterate  any  more  of 
these  remarks  from  economists  across  this 
country  and  economists  outside  the  country 
suggesting  that  in  Ottawa  our  financial  affairs 
are  not  being  handled  properly. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  member  should  be 
casting  aspersions  on  another  government 
generally,  he  might  with  respect  to  some 
particular  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  he 
ought  to  watch  that  he  does  not  offend  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  may  I  clarify  why  I 
am  emphasizing  this.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  budget  debate,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  session  when  there  were  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  House  with  respect  to 
what  this  government's  plans  were  to  offset 
this  growing  debt— this  albatross  of  debt  that 
is  on  our  heads— the  reply  was,  "We  are  going 
up  to  Ottawa.  Ottawa  is  the  oasis  from  which 
we  will  clarify  and  clear  the  whole  desert 
and  worry  that  we  have  here." 

On  top  of  that,  sir,  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  Ottawa  is  really  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 
The  situation  in  Ottawa,  in  fact,  is  rather 
drastic.    I  think  we  all  know  that. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would 
permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Certainly.  I  hope  it  is  not 
too  technical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  member  whether  or  not  he 
would  consider  that  a  debt  of  approximately 
$500  million,  which  was  the  amount  of  the 
debt  when  this  government  assumed  office  in 
1943,  was  not  a  greater  debt,  in  proportion, 
than  our  present  debt  today,  having  in  mind 
the  resources  and  the  revenue  possibilities  of 
our  province? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  I  would  say  that 
I  would  not  be  concerned,  from  the  advice 
I  have  had  from  economists,  that  the  debt  is 
too  severe.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  complacency 
about  the  debt,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  boom,  he  could  have  some- 
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how  tightened  up  more.  He  still  says:  "Well, 
things  will  work  out  fine."  But  I  do  not  see 
any  orderly  approach  that  he  is  taking;  I  do 
not  see  that  he  is  showing  to  us,  and  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  he  is  definitely  going 
to  tackle  this  debt.    That  is  my  real  concern. 

I  have  as  much  faith,  sir,  as  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has,  but  it  is  just  that  I 
feel  there  should  be  a  businesslike  approach 
to  show  how  we  are  going  to  reduce  this 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  mentioned  that  we 
should  not  place  too  much  faith  in  Ottawa, 
and  I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  new  member, 
the  thing  that  has  concerned  me  has  been  the 
role  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  with  respect  to 
this  deficit,  and  with  respect  to  the  whole 
situation  of  money  in  Canada. 

I  realize  there  was  a  purpose  for  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  a  federal 
concern.  But  I  do  think  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Ontario  relies  to  a  large  extent  on 
joint  agreements  and  fiscal  agreements  with 
the  federal  government,  that  we  should  be 
concerned  with  the  role  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada. 

I  looked  up  to  find  out  what  the  original 
role  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  was,  and  I  found 
that  the  purpose  of  it  was,  in  1934,  to  regu- 
late credit  and  currency  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  and  to 
mitigate,  by  its  influence,  fluctuations  in  the 
general  level  of  production,  trade  prices  and 
employment,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  within 
the  scope  of  monetary  action. 

Well,  I  admit  that  today,  certainly  at  the 
federal  level,  there  is  Conservative  confusion 
about  the  degree  of  responsibility  which  the 
federal  government  must  assume  for  the 
policy  of  the  central  bank.  There  is  certainly 
a  question  concerning  whether  it  is  playing 
the  most  effective  role  in  mitigating  the 
unemployment  picture. 

I  was  interested,  sir,  that  in  one  of  the 
Toronto  daily  papers  in  an  editorial  on  March 
4,  1960,  it  elaborated  on  a  suggestion  made 
by  hon.  Walter  Harris  that  a  Royal  com- 
mission be  set  up  to  study  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada.  Hon.  Walter  Harris 
suggested  that  the  commission  could  examine 
among  other  aspects: 

Ways  in  which  the  financing  of  needed 
provincial  and  municipal  projects  could  be 
undertaken,  for— 

it  is  pointed  out, 

—the  Bank  of  Canada  is  empowered  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  the  provinces,  and  through 
them  to  the  municipalities,  but  has  rarely 
exercised  this  authority. 


I  would  heartily  endorse  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  commission  set  up  in  order  to 
examine  the  role  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  as 
of  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree 
that,  in  some  way,  it  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  past.  But  it  was  set  up  in 
1934,  and  it  seems  that  this  is  a  new  era  in 
which  the  role  should  again  be  defined. 

I  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  going  to  go  into  the 
other  suggestions  that  I  think  might  help,  in 
connection  with  getting  a  more  orderly 
approach  to  the  financing  of  this  government. 
In  showing  that  we  can  have  a  debt,  we  can 
also  show  that  we  are  taking  care  of  this  debt. 

I  have  expressed  before  that  I  feel  that 
under  The  Department  of  Highways  there 
should  be  a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  a  policy 
that  was  enunciated  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1943.  I  explained  in  a  previous 
discussion,  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  that  that  could  be 
done. 

There  were  other  suggestions  that  were 
brought  up  by  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  I  would  simply  just  reiter- 
ate in  this  budget  debate  that  I  feel,  first, 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  getting  $100  million 
from  the  federal  Conservative  government. 
This  is  pie  in  the  sky,  and  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  country  if  we  say 
this  is  the  only  solution  we  have. 

I  think  also  that  we  must  tackle,  realisti- 
cally, the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
does  have  an  influence  in  connection  with 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  which  affects  us 
very  much  in  Ontario,  and  I  suggest  again 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a  Royal 
commission  to  examine  the  role  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  this  debate, 
at  this  time.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  should  say  a  few  words. 

First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  your  election  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
my  congratulations  are  real  and  sincere, 
because  I  have  been  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
yours  for  the  past  17  years,  during  all  the 
period  you  have  been  an  hon.  member  of  this 
assembly. 

I  know  that  you  will  uphold  the  dignity 
and  maintain  the  traditions  of  this  very  high 
office.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that,  if  you 
receive  the  same  co-operation  from  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  as  was  accorded  to 
me,  your  tenure  of  office  will  be  a  happy  one. 

I  take  part  in  this  debate  also  because  I 
want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
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many,  many  kind  things  said  about  me,  and 
the  many  bouquets  thrown  in  my  direction, 
from  all  parts  of  the  House.  I  want  the  hon. 
members  to  know  that  I  appreciate  those 
sentiments,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
my  4  years  in  the  Speaker's  chair  very  much. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  members  now 
for  their  forbearance  and  their  co-operation 
during  all  that  time. 

I  made  many  friends  during  those  4  years, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  friendships  made 
then  will  be  lasting.  I  never  asked  the  hon. 
members  for  anything  but  a  place  in  their 
hearts  and  their  affections,  and  they  have 
given  me  that  place  in  abundant  measure, 
and  I  want  to  thank  them  again  and  again 
and  again  for  that  place. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  not  only 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  House  fairly 
and  impartially,  but  who  also,  in  many  ways, 
interpret  them  to  the  general  public.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  they  have  been  fair  and 
impartial,  and  I  count  it  a  privilege  and 
honour  to  number  them  among  my  friends. 

During  my  tenure  of  office  as  Speaker,  it 
was  manifest  on  many,  many  occasions  that  a 
complete  revision  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
was  long  overdue.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
do  this  very  thing  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
attempt  ended  without  any  conclusions.  But 
watching  and  listening  to  the  House  this 
year,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that, 
to  cut  down  needless,  irrelevant  discussion, 
and  to  make  the  rules  realistic  in  this  modern 
day,  we  need  a  revision. 

This  is  a  new  age,  the  age  of  the  jet  air- 
plane and  the  atomic  bomb.  The  rules  we 
follow  were  made  for  the  horse-and-buggy 
days,  when  the  revenue  was  less  than  $50 
million.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
matter  during  the  term  of  this  Parliament. 
Let  us  bring  our  rules  up  to  date. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  senior  hon.  members 
of  this  House. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  who  has  represented 
his  constituency  now  for  41  years— that  is  a 
long  period.  And  we  congratulate  him  on 
that  long  period  of  service.  And  I  would  like 
to  say  personally— and  I  know  I  am  speaking 
for  the  whole  House— that  we  hope  he  will  be 
an  hon.  member  here  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

Then  I  would  not  want  to  overlook  my 
old  friend  and  neighbour,  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver).    He  has  made 


a  very  notable  contribution  to  this  House 
and  we  hope,  too,  that  he  will  remain  an  hon. 
member  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  was  amazed  to  read  the  other  day  that, 
of  the  number  entitled  to  come  in  under  the 
pension  scheme,  only  25  are  eligible  at  this 
moment;  25  out  of  98.  The  toll  is  pretty 
heavy  in  parliamentary  affairs.  Only  4  remain 
of  the  ones  who  were  here  in  1937.  Only  a 
very  small  number  remain  of  the  ones  who 
were  elected  in  1943,  and  a  very,  very  small 
number  of  those  elected  in  1945.  But  I  count 
it  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  a  member 
for  all  those  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  He  has  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  make  for  greatness. 
It  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  his  service,  but  I 
believe,  when  the  history  of  our  period  is 
written,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  be 
put  down  as  one  of  the  great  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  believe  that  this  era  will  be  called  the 
"golden  era"   of  the  province. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  expansion  and 
development  and  the  well-being  of  this 
province,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  look  around. 
It  was  said  of  Wren,  the  designer— or  the 
architect— of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  that,  "If 
you  would  see  his  work,  look  around  you." 

Well,  if  we  would  see  the  work  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  this  province,  we  should 
look  around  us.  If  we  would  see  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 
his  wisdom,  his  vision— then  we  should  just 
look  around  us. 

I  would  like  hon.  members  to  look  back 
for  the  past  few  years  and  just  remember 
the  things  that  have  transpired  over  those 
years: 

These  include  increased  grants  to  muni- 
cipalities, increased  grants  to  municipal  roads, 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
anti-discrimination  legislation,  pensions  for 
the  disabled,  the  introduction  of  the  hospital 
services  insurance  programme,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  water  resources  commission. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  increases  to 
education.  Why,  the  grants  to  education  in 
this  year,  1960,  are  greater  than  the  total 
revenue  of  the  province  was  12  years  ago. 

We  think  of  the  development  of  new  uni- 
versities, the  number  of  schools  that  are 
being  erected.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  a  new  school  or  an 
addition  to  an  existing  one  has  been  opened 
every  day  since  he  became  the  Prime  Minister. 
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We  think  of  our  bursaries  for  our  needy 
students.  We  think  of  farm  marketing  legis- 
lation. 

Hon.  members  opposite  may  condemn  all 
these  things  but  I  ask  them,  would  they  take 
a  single  one  of  them  out  of  the  statute  books? 
They  may  change  them  a  little  bit.  But  if 
they  were  to  take  office  tomorrow,  they  would 
leave  every  single  one  there. 

I  would  like  say  this  to  them:  Parties  do 
not  win  support  by  criticism  but  by  construc- 
tive programmes;  people  do  not  build  by  tear- 
ing down.  And  I  can  say  this  as  a  member  of 
22  years'  standing:  You  do  not  build  by 
tearing  down  men  or  institutions,  but  by 
building    up. 

Ontario  has  seen  the  greatest  development 
and  expansion  in  its  history  during  the  past  12 
years. 

I  can  go  on  and  enumerate  the  great  things 
that  have  happened.  Just  take  provincial 
parks— we  have  now  a  provincial  park  in 
almost  every  county,  without  exception.  Half 
of  the  new  industries  that  are  located  in 
Canada  have  been  located  in  Ontario.  Our 
population  has  increased  by  one-third,  and 
then  finally  we  were  first  in  forming  the 
alcholic   research  foundation. 

Well,  for  4  years,  I  have  been  out  of  the 
political  arena.  Now  I  am  back  in  the  ring, 
and  may  I  say  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
exhilarating  experience. 

And  before  I  go  on  to  the  appointment 
that  I  have  taken  over,  I  would  just  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches 
(Mr.  Collings),  chairman  of  the  Ontario  liquor 
control  board.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  dedi- 
cated, who  is  sincere,  who  is  trying  to  do  a 
good  job,  and  I  believe  he  is  doing  it.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  interested  in  people,  and 
particularly    interested    in    their   welfare. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about  our 
friend,  my  friend  and  yours,  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Eglinton  (Mr.  Dunlop).  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  all  delighted  to  see  him  back  in  the 
House  after  his  prolonged  illness,  and  I  know 
it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  of  us  that  his 
health  will  continue  to  improve,  and  that  he 
will  be  with  us  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
He  made  a  notable  contribution  to  education 
over  many  years,  and  his  services  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

And  then,  because  I  know  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  so  well,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  him,  because  we  served 
together  in  the  Canadian  Army.  He  is 
interested  in  people,  he  is  trying  to  do  a 
job,  and  he  is  representing  his  people  faith- 
fully, fairly  and  impartially. 


Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  my 
appointment.  To  me,  it  is  a  challenge.  Heavy 
assignments  have  been  given  to  other  hon. 
members  over  the  years,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  heavier  one  has  been  given  to  anyone 
than  this  one,  having  to  do  with  a  growing 
segment  of  our  population. 

Others  have  been  given  the  task  of  dealing 
with  figures,  and  things.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  work  with  lives. 

No  man  will  deny,  nor  will  argue,  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  jobs.  As 
one  poet  put  it: 

I  have  more  food  than  I  can  eat. 
They  faint  with  hunger  in  the  street. 
I  have  more  clothes  than  I  can  wear. 
Their  heads  and  hands  and  feet  are  bare. 
My  walls  are  thick  and  warm  and  dry. 
Their  walls  are  rain  and  wind  and  sky. 
My  heart   knows   love  of  noble  souls. 
Their  hearts  are  lonely  thirsty  bowls. 
These  things  let  me  remember,  when 
Cries  of  the  needy  rise  again. 

Our  values  must  not  become  so  blurred  and 
confused  that  we  no  longer  take  sides  for 
good  or  evil,  for  something  worthwhile  or 
something  not  worthwhile. 

It  is  imperative  that  everyone  of  us  take 
the  side  of  goodness  against  evil,  of  worth 
against  cheapness,  of  intelligence  against 
stupidity,  of  vision  against  blindness. 

I  say  this  because,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
destiny  of  this  world  has  been  left  largely 
to  the  discretion  of  men  like  hon.  members 
and  me.  This  world  will  just  be  what  we 
make  it. 

Therefore,  having  or  knowing  the  truth, 
knowing  the  need,  seeing  the  vision  of  what 
can  be  done,  if  we  refuse  to  answer  the  call, 
then  there  is  no  longer  any  haven  of  honour 
or  of  duty  or  of  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  written  letters,  offering 
their  best  wishes,  their  advice,  their  prayers 
for  success  in  this  new  field  of  endeavour. 
May  I  say  that  we  want  the  co-operation  of 
everyone,  and  the  sympathy  of  everyone. 

We  have  no  ready  answer  or  answers  or 
quick  cure-all  remedies.  I  am  sure  I  would 
be  very  rash  and  impertinent  if  I  said  we 
had  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
have  climbed  into  this  vehicle  that  has  such 
a  compelling  motive. 

Now,  not  long  ago,  I  was  at  a  banquet 
where  Red  Storey  was  speaking,  and  he  said: 
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"In  this  life  of  ours,  we  need  to  have  3  bones, 
3  bones  within  us— a  funny  bone." 

Yes,  there  are  many  funny  things  about 
this  whole  programme.  We  will  hear  many 
funny  things.  We  also  need  backbone  to 
tackle  the  problems,  and  we  need  a  wish- 
bone because,  after  all,  if  we  cannot  see  some- 
thing ahead  of  us  for  which  we  have  no 
hope  but  we  are  wishing  for  it,  then  we  will 
not  get  anywhere. 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  can  see  the  need 
—with  broken  homes  and  wasted  lives.  If 
by  chance— and  I  say  it  is  only  by  chance— if 
by  chance,  nothing  is  desired  but  for  me  to 
speak  honeyed  words  and  paint  a  rosy  picture 
—if  that  is  all  the  government  wants— then  I 
do  not  want  the  assignment.  But  if  the 
government  means  business— and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  does  mean  business, 
because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  already 
made  it  clear  that  my  hands  are  not  tied,  not 
tied  in  any  way— if  the  government  means 
business,  then  I  will  bend  every  effort  to 
improve  the  situation. 

It  will  take  time  and  energy  and  planning, 
and  this  is  where  the  budget  comes  in,  it 
will  take  money.  Much  has  already  been 
done. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  alcoholism  research  foundation, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  present  the  picture 
in  its  true  light.  To  Dr.  David  Archibald, 
this  province  owes  a  debt  it  will  never  be 
able  to  repay.  To  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Phillips),  to  these  two  men,  whose 
interest  has  been  unfailing  and  who  are 
ready  to  lend  every  effort  of  help,  I  offer  my 
thanks  today. 

Now,  this  problem  shows  itself  in  many 
ways.  It  shows  itself  in  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department,  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General,  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions,  The  Department  of  Transport, 
The  Department  of  Education  and  The 
Department  of  Health— reaching  into  each  one 
of  these  departments.  Because  it  reaches 
into  each  one  of  these  departments,  alcoholism 
is  costing  these  departments  money,  and  if 
we  could  cut  down  on  alcoholism,  then  they 
would  not  have  to  spend  so  much  money.  If 
we  could  even  cut  down  on  it  by  10  per 
cent,  it  will  be  a  great  saving. 

And  I  say  to  hon.  members,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  prevent  the  increase  in  this  dreaded 
thing.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  their  sympathy, 
for  their  co-operation,  and  I  appeal  for  their 
untiring  assistance. 

I    would    like    to    say    a    word    about    the 


medical  profession.  They  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job.  We  can  go  to  them  at  any  time 
for  help,  and  they  will  never  turn  us  down. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  churches 
which  are  also  giving  leadership,  to  the  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  that  organization  which 
calls  itself  "Alcoholics  Anonymous."  I  would 
like  to  particularly  say  a  word  about  it. 

This  organization  is  one  of  the  finest 
organizations  in  the  field.  Many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  has  been  put  on  his  feet  or  her 
feet,  and  helped  to  live  a  normal  life  through 
the  efforts  of  this  dedicated  organization.  In 
this  organization,  no  man  is  paid.  They  do 
their  work  gratis,  and  I  say  "Can  we  not 
match  that  from  this  government?" 

The  organization  is  nonsectarian,  they 
combine  psychotherapy  with  a  Christian  out- 
look. They  believe  in  prayer,  but  they  do  not 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  Omnipotent  Being. 
They  believe  that  prayer,  to  really  do  some- 
thing, must  have  behind  it  faith  and  work. 

They  believe  that,  along  with  this  religious 
concept,  they  must  have  action  within  them- 
selves in  helping  to  control  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Let  us  not  rule  out  prayer  either. 

Tennyson  said: 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 

this  world  dreams  of. 
For   what  are   men   better   than   sheep   or 

goats  that  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the 

brain, 
If    knowing   God   they   lift    not   hands   of 

prayer  both  for  themselves  and  those  who 

call  them  friend. 

We  have  to  begin  somewhere,  and  I  think 
we  will  have  to  begin  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  concentrate  on  the  new  generation. 
We  must  try  to  change  public  attitudes  gener- 
ally. 

Liquor  is  a  problem,  it  has  always  been  a 
problem.  We  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it. 
We  must  try  to  mitigate  its  evils  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  panacea  or  the  cure  for  excessive 
drinking  is  not  greater  or  easier  facilities  for 
getting  liquor.  Therefore,  let  us  stress  con- 
trol and  not  sale.  Restrictive  laws  are  not 
the  answer  entirely,  of  course  they  are  not, 
but  they  certainly  will  help. 

I  believe  that  raising  the  status  of  the 
public  house;  for  example,  raising  the  status 
from  a  drinking  bar  to  a  place  of  refreshment 
will  help.  Improved  public  houses  will  not 
diminish  the  consumption  by  the  present 
generation,  but  a  new  atmosphere  will  be 
created.  If  we  do  that,  it  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  succeeding  generations. 
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The  basic  needs  of  the  human  race— its 
members  have  long  agreed  with  this— are  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  Now,  to  that  funda- 
mental trinity  most  modern  authorities  would 
add  security  and  love.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  needs  whose  satisfaction,  though 
somewhat  less  essential,  can  seldom  be  denied, 
and  one  of  these  needs  that  needs  to  be 
satisfied  is  an  occasional  release  from  the 
intolerable  clutch  of  reality.  There  is  a 
tyranny  of  mind  and  of  memory.  Men  have 
sought  and  usually  found  some  means  of 
briefly  loosening  that  grip,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  result  of  their  search  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  which  we  call  alcohol. 

It  is  the  oldest,  the  most  misunderstood  of 
all  things.  When  man  discovered  alcohol 
first  is  not  known.  Certainly  he  discovered 
it  in  his  earliest  infancy.  Likely  he  discovered 
it  first  in  fermented  fruit  juice  or  wine,  then 
he  found  it  in  fermented  honey.  Even  the 
Indians  of  this  continent  were  found  by  the 
first  colonists  to  have  discovered  alcohol  long 
before  they  arrived,  in  the  form  of  fermented 
maple  sap. 

The  exorbitant  use  of  alcohol  made  its 
first  appearance  in  Mesopotamia,  about  5,000 
years  ago,  and  strangely  enough,  alcohol  has 
been  a  problem  ever  since.  Now,  we  must 
distinguish  between  drunkenness  and  alcohol- 
ism. Drunkenness  is  always  from  choice.  The 
drunkard  drinks  because  he  wants  to;  the 
alcoholic,  on  the  other  hand,  drinks  because 
he  has  to.  Once  the  alcoholic  starts  drinking, 
he  just  cannot  stop.  For  him,  one  drink  is 
the  beginning  of  many. 

Therefore,  alcoholism  is  a  disease,  a  disease 
of  the  mind.  Medical  men  are  not  quite 
agreed  as  to  this  statement,  but  they  maintain 
that  alcoholism  has  to  do  with  deterioration 
of  the  brain.  Now,  whether  deterioration  of 
the  brain  is  caused  by  alcoholism,  or  alcohol- 
ism is  caused  by  the  brain  deterioration,  is  still 
the  $64  question. 

To  find  a  way  of  preventing  alcoholism  is 
one  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  our  age.  Therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  education  is  the  No.  1  method, 
beginning  with  the  first  year  in  high  school. 
We  must  too,  have  regard  to  physical  and 
mental  handicaps.  It  is  most  important  to 
teach  the  young  the  advantages  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  I  think  everyone  will  agree 
with  this. 

And  yet,  as  bad  as  conditions  are  today— 
and  they  are  bad— they  are  vastly  improved 
over  the  customs  that  existed  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  We  read  that  the  jovial  Mr. 
Pickwick  frequently  got  drunk  twice  a  day. 
Indeed,  the  whole  community  floated  along 


on  an  ocean  of  alcohol,  strewn  with  human 
wreckage. 

Nowadays,  conditions  are  not  ideal,  but  they 
are  vastly  superior  to  what  they  were.  Our 
point  of  view  has  changed,  the  world  has 
adopted  the  moderation  idea. 

This  improvement  is  largely  due— and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  them— to  the  temper- 
ance movement.  The  point  is  to  convince  the 
public,  especially  the  young,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  advantages  of  moderation. 

This  is  one  of  the  programmes  that  I  hope 
to  see  put  into  action.  And  we  need  to 
repeat  it,  and  repeat  it  and  repeat  it.  We 
need  to  remind  the  young  people  over  and 
over  and  over  again  of  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive drinking. 

I  often  think  of  the  story— and  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  this  House  not  so  long  ago 
—of  the  two  wardens  of  the  church  who  came 
down  to  see  Bishop  Strachan  who,  at  one 
time,  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council 
of  this  province.  They  came  down  to  see 
him  and  they  said:  "Bishop,  our  minister  has 
been  with  us  too  long,  he  has  been  with  us 
40  years,  he  is  losing  his  memory;  in  fact, 
he  preaches  the  same  sermon  over  and  over 
again.  We  have  heard  the  same  sermon  now 
7  times  in  a  row." 

The  Bishop  said:  "Well  now,  that's  inter- 
esting, what  was  his  text?" 

And  they  could  not  remember.  The  Bishop 
went  on  and  asked:  "Well,  what  did  he  say 
anyway?"  And  they  could  not  remember. 
So  he  finally  turned  to  them,  and  said:  "Go 
away  home,  and  tell  him  to  preach  it  again." 

And  so  it  is,  we  need  to  repeat  and  repeat, 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  this  story  of 
the  problems  of  alcoholism  and  what  exces- 
sive drinking  does. 

For  one  thing,  we  might  very  well  adopt 
a  slogan,  taken  out  of  the  leaf  of  the  highway 
safety  programme.  We  see  it  all  over,  we 
see  it  on  the  billboards,  and  we  hear  it  over 
the  radio  and  see  it  on  television,  too:  "The 
life  you  save  may  be  your  own." 

Well,  we  could  very  well  adapt  that  to  our 
programme,  and  put  it  this  way:  "Drink 
moderately,  the  home  you  save  may  be  your 
own." 

At  any  rate,  let  us  do  something  about  it. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  fiddled  while 
home  burned. 

This  policy  of  "too  little"  and  "too  late" 
must  not  be  our  policy. 

The  other  day,  I  read  an  interesting  report 
in  the  paper,  a  statement  made  by  Magistrate 
Bick,  who  said  that  660  people  were  charged 
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with  impaired  driving  in  Metro  Toronto 
alone  during  the  first  3  months  of  1960.  Now 
that  number  is  far  too  great,  far  too  great. 

I  would  like  to  quote  something  that  I 
picked  up  not  so  very  long  ago,  which  was  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  alcoholism  by  the 
medical  legal  society  of  Toronto.  First  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  read  what  goes  before  it: 
The     alcoholism     research     foundation, 

which  is  doing  such  a  wonderful  job  in  the 

field  of  education,  as  well  as  research,  is 

internationally  recognized. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says, 

In  our  population  for  Ontario  in  1959, 
almost  80,000,  or  2,050  per  100,000,  are 
alcoholics. 

The  corresponding  figure  for  Canada  is 
just  a  little  less,  about  1,900  per  100,000. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Ontario  figure 
is  markedly  lower  than  that  of  British 
Columbia,  very  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
Quebec,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

In  general,  however,  the  incidence  of 
alcoholism  in  Canada  is  believed  to  be 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Italy,  but 
not  much  higher,  and  lower  than  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States. 

And   then   this   committee   makes   its   report. 

It  says: 

Alcoholism  and  various  forms  of  drug 
addiction  are  causing  a  tremendous  and 
increasing  social  waste.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  this  to  be  found  among  persons 
in  higher  income  brackets,  comprised  of 
executives  and  persons  of  managerial  ability, 
whose  absenteeism  and  matrimonial  con- 
flicts are  a  common  problem. 

The  resulting  loss  of  time  from  employ- 
ment alone  can  be  safely  estimated  to  cost 
industry,  business,  and  the  professions,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  losses  indirectly  caused  by 
such  addiction. 

Motor  accidents  involving  dreadful  inju- 
ries or  death,  untold  property  damage,  and 
fires  destroying  property  and  lives,  are 
everyday  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  alcohol 
addiction.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  cost  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  per- 
manent injury,  increased  insurance  rates, 
and  bankruptcy  indirectly  caused  by  this 
through  drink. 

In  addition,  alcohol  has  been  the  des- 
troyer of  the  family  unit,  resulting  in  sep- 
aration and  divorce,  parental  neglect  of 
children,  and  provincial  financial  assistance 
to  spouses  and  children  of  such  wrecked 
marriages. 


Again,  the  cost  to  the  government  of  such 
results  cannot  be  measured  or  assessed. 
Then,  there  is  the  cost  to  the  province  of 
providing  police  protection,  jails  and  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  large  body  of  people 
referred  to  as  alcoholics,  who  do  all  sorts  of 
things  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the 
next  one. 

Until  recently,  these  people  have  been 
regarded  as  incurable.  But  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  problems  have  been  attacked  in 
virtually  every  civilized  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  is  what  I  say,  we  must  do  our  part  in 
this  province  of  Ontario. 

What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Well,  first  of  all,  we  must  look  upon  this 
disease  as  a  disease,  and  realize  that  fines  and 
imprisonments  are  usually  not  much  help,  if 
any.  We  must  see  to  it  that  treatment  is  pro- 
vided in  the  early  states  of  addiction,  and  to 
be  effective  treatment  must  be  early,  com- 
pulsory, immediate,  continuous,  and  long- 
termed,  until  there  is  some  improvement  in 
the  patient. 

Now,  we  need  the  help  of  the  service  clubs. 
They  can  be  a  great  help  to  us.  For  example, 
we  have  the  Rotary,  the  Kiwanis,  the  Kins- 
men, the  Canadian  Club,  the  Progress  Club. 
All  these  clubs  can  be  a  tremendous  help. 
We  need  the  help  of  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. We  need  the  help  of  the  labour  unions, 
the  churches,  and  we  need  help  from  indus- 
try itself.     We  need  further  pilot  centres. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Har- 
bour Light,  and  I  know  that  he  has  a  good 
report  to  make  about  his  visit  to  Harbour 
Light.  We  need  more  institutions  such  as 
that.  We  need  far  more  instruction  in  our 
schools,  and  I  say  to  hon.  members  and  I 
ask  them  this  question:  Which  are  we  more 
interested  in— revenue  or  control,  money  or 
lives?     It  is  all  a  question  of  values. 

I  recommend  that  medical  doctors  give  an 
academic  course  in  our  schools  on  the  physical 
and  mental  harm  caused  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. We  need  the  medical  doctors  first  to 
lecture.  Then,  I  believe,  if  we  have  repre- 
sentatives of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  go  into 
the  schools  and  describe  what  excessive  drink- 
ing does  to  their  lives  and  homes— this  would 
be  very  effective.  These  men  who  could  go 
in  and  say:  "Well,  drinking  or  excessive 
drinking  never  did  me  any  good.  I  lost  my 
home,  and  I  lost  my  job  and  I  lost  my  family/* 
A  man  of  experience  can  do  a  lot. 

Now,  all  of  us  are  interested  in  this  partic- 
ular field;  all  of  us  are  interested  in  doing 
something  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the 
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province  of  Ontario,  all  of  us  are  interested 
in  improving  conditions.  Each  hon.  member 
has  a  basic  philosophy  of  life.  I  have  a  basic 
philosophy  of  life.  I  think  I  could  express 
it  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

My  philosophy  of  life  is  expressed  in  these 
words,  and  I  know  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
every  hon.  member  in  this  House: 

I'd  like  to  think  when  life  is  done 
That  I  had  filled  a  needed  post, 
That  here  and  there  I'd  paid  my  fare 
With  more  than  idle  talk  and  boast; 
That  I  had  taken  gifts  divine 
The  Breath  of  Life  and  manhood  fine 
And  tried  to  use  them  now  and  then 
In  service  to  my  fellow  men. 

I  would  like  all  hon.  members  to  join  me 
in  this  crusade. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  rise 
to  take  part  in  this  debate.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  fine  municipalities,  making  up  the  his- 
torical riding  of  Welland,  is  continuing  at  an 
impressive  pace.  New  homes,  new  churches, 
new  schools  and  new  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  public  are  springing  up  in  an  imposing 
manner.  In  the  Greater  Welland  area  alone, 
during  1959,  total  building  exceeded  $6  mil- 
lion for  a  fourth  consecutive  year.  At  least 
1,000  new  homes  were  built  in  the  riding  over 
the  past  year. 

The  new  Welland  area  hospital,  completed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4  million,  is  scheduled 
to  be  opened  in  mid-April.  This  ultra-modern 
6-storey  structure  has  259  beds  and  51  basin- 
ettes. 

On  March  5,  I  had  the  honour  of  declaring 
open  an  extension  of  Sunset  Haven,  the 
county's  fine  home  for  the  aged.  The  addition 
adds  62  beds  and  incorporates  the  finest  facili- 
ties that  can  be  installed.  The  institution 
now  can  take  care  of  182  persons,  and  it  is 
a  show  place. 

Approximately  half  the  cost  of  the  $469,174 
addition  was  contributed  by  the  provincial 
government  and,  of  course,  the  provincial 
government  contributes  70  per  cent,  of  the 
operating   cost   of   this   institution. 

Of  the  new  churches  in  my  riding,  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  is  the  new  Sacred  Heart 
church  in  Welland,  which  is  the  spiritual 
centre  for  many  of  our  estimable  French- 
speaking  residents.  It  has  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000  and  can  seat  1,100  wor- 
shippers. 

A  new  convent  has  been  erected  in  Thorold 
township  at  a  cost  of  $87,500. 


The  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  church  in  Wel- 
land has  opened  a  splendid  Christian  educa- 
tion centre,  built  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 

School  expansion  goes  on  at  a  tremendous 
pace. 

The  new  Thorold-Fonthill  high  school  has 
added  a  $500,000  addition;  and  an  addition 
to  the  Port  Colborne  high  school  will  cost 
$250,000. 

In  Welland,  Notre  Dame  opened  a  new 
$200,000  senior  school;  a  new  gymnasium 
was  built  for  Plymouth  school;  and  in  a 
project  for  which  the  Welland  Kinsmen 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit,  a  new  school 
costing  $67,000  was  opened  for  retarded 
children. 

Port  Colborne  has  seen  a  6-room  addition 
to  St.  Patrick's  separate  school  costing 
$121,000,  and  a  3-room  public  school  addition 
costing  $60,000. 

The  Welland  Junction  school  cost  $103,000; 
and  Maple  Leaf  school  has  been  built  in 
Thorold  township  at  a  cost  of  $95,000.  An 
addition  to  the  school  in  Crowland  cost 
$67,000.  Crowland  is  also  proceeding  with 
plans  for  a  new  high  school. 

There  have  been  many  additions  to  existing 
industries,  including  a  project  costing  $100,000 
for  the  Goderich  Chemical  Plant  in  Port 
Robinson. 

The  important  Canadian  industry  of  Page- 
Hersey  Tubes  Limited,  renowned  for  its  many 
lines  of  steel  pipe,  commenced  production  of 
copper  tubing  during  the  year. 

Atlas  Steels  Limited  continues  to  find  many 
uses  for  stainless  steel,  and  has  made 
wonderful  strides  in  providing  our  country's 
needs  from  a  Canadian  source. 

The  Electric  Metallurgical  Company  recently 
announced  plans  for  installing  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  prebaked  carbon  elec- 
trodes. 

We  have  a  new  Welland  and  district  health 
building  being  completed  in  Welland  at  a 
cost  of  $117,000.  The  Bank  of  Montreal,  a 
great  place  to  keep  one's  money  and  all,  is 
building  a  new  branch  in  Welland. 

A  new  shopping  plaza  is  being  constructed 
on  the  city's  west  side,  and  another  project 
is  scheduled  for  the  east  side. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  opened 
its  parts  and  work  centre,  costing  $115,000. 

With  all  these  developments,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  recreation  projects  are  going  on 
apace.  In  the  village  of  Fonthill,  a  swimming 
pool  has  been  built  in  a  beautiful  natural 
setting. 
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Crowland  township  is  proceeding  with  a 
new  $90,000  pool,  and  in  Port  Colborne  the 
opening  of  a  new  $275,000  artificial  ice  arena 
has  been  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  in  the 
recreation  field  has  been  the  action  of  the 
recently  formed  Niagara  conservation  au- 
thority, in  purchasing  a  site  of  142  acres  in 
the  township  of  Wainfleet  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie.  This  includes  nearly  10  acres  of  beach, 
and  the  plan  is  to  develop  swimming  facilities, 
playing  fields  and  picnicking  grounds.  It 
will  partly  answer  the  great  demand  we  have, 
in  that  district,  for  an  increase  in  lakefront 
area  designated  for  the  use  of  the  public  at 
large.  The  cost  of  this  property  was  $100,- 
000,  of  which  our  good  government  is 
contributing  $50,000  or  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  all  concerned  are 
very  grateful  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  for  having  a 
very  important  project  made  possible. 

We  in  this  riding  are  pleased  to  be  informed 
that  the  contract  will  be  let  to  rebuild  high- 
way No.  58  from  Port  Colborne  to  Welland 
this  year. 

We  are  also  pleased  that  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways  are  in  agreement 
with  the  council  of  St.  Catharines  regarding 
the  connecting  link  of  the  extension  of  this 
highway  No.  58  from  Welland  to  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  highway  at  St.  Catharines.  When 
this  highway  is  completed,  along  with  the 
proposed  overpasses  or  underpasses  of  the 
Welland  ship  canal,  this  will  alleviate  the 
traffic  congestion,  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Welland,  but  in  the  municipalities  all  along 
the  Welland  ship  canal  from  Port  Colborne 
to  Thorold. 

I  understand  that  The  Department  of  Health 
is  giving  consideration  to  the  construction  of 
another  hospital  and  school  for  retarded 
children.  If  this  is  a  fact— and  as  Welland 
county  has  all  its  services  and  facilities  avail- 
able which  is  required  for  an  institution  of  this 
type— I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  have  this 
school  built  in  Welland  county. 

By  coincidence,  since  my  being  elected  to 
this  Legislature  by  the  good  people  of 
Welland,  there  has  been  a  splendid  develop- 
ment in  the  social  welfare  services.  Dating 
from  1951,  a  succession  of  Acts  have  been 
introduced  and  approved  by  this  House,  all 
in  the  interest  of  needy  persons. 

I  am  thinking  of  those  designed  to  assist 
our  working  people. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  great  hospital 
insurance  scheme,  the  granting  of  funds  for 


public  assistance,  such  as  disabled  persons' 
allowances,  old  age  assistance,  general  welfare 
for  unemployable  persons,  and  increased  allow- 
ances for  those  who  must  depend  on  pro- 
vincial or  local  welfare  for  their  livelihood. 

As  one  who  was  formerly  a  municipal  reeve 
and  warden,  I  want  to  congratulate  this 
government  for  the  way  it  has  extended  and 
improved  our  social  services,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  cost  to  local  muni- 
cipalities. 

This  year,  another  significant  feature  has 
been  added,  in  that  we  are  increasing  and 
making  uniform  our  workmen's  compensation 
grants  to  widows  and  dependents. 

These  are  all  very  progressive  steps,  and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature that,  without  the  sound  advances  that 
this  government  has  made  in  the  field  of 
human  betterment,  I,  for  one,  would  not  have 
continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  good  people  of  Welland  county. 

I  have  a  particular  regard  for  the  elderly 
citizens,  and  lose  no  opportunity  in  trying  to 
improve  their  lot  at  every  turn.  I  speak  as 
one  who  is  familiar  with  their  problems,  and 
am  very  pleased  that  I  have  been  partially 
responsible,  at  least,  in  having  the  resident 
requirements  for  pensions  reduced  from  20 
years  to  10.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
before  this  required  period  of  residence  in 
Canada  will  be  reduced  again. 

I  have  always  supported  and  advised 
municipal  representatives  in  my  area  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  homes  for  the  elderly. 
We  know  that  hospital  accommodation  for 
persons  requiring  active  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  is  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  that 
other  types  of  accommodation  are  essential 
with  those  who  require  a  good  measure  of 
nursing  care. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  hospitalization  scheme  would  be 
encountering  a  great  many  more  difficulties 
if  it  was  not  for  the  care  offered  by  homes 
for  the  elderly  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Anyone  would  be  satisfied  to  live  in  almost 
any  of  Ontario's  homes  for  the  elderly.  Every 
modern  type  of  service  is  available,  including 
occupational  therapy,  medical  care,  and  per- 
sonal comforts.  I  think  that  this  programme 
shows  a  great  respect  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  elderly,  and  the  contribution  they  have 
made  through  their  working  years  to  the 
progress  of  our  communities. 

I  consider  the  elderly  people  in  the  Welland 
county  home  to  be  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
know  how  wholly  satisfied  they  are  with  the 
care  they  receive. 
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There  is  one  subject  which  has  far  broader 
implications  for  every  individual  in  Canada, 
and  that  is  our  Canadian  old  age  security 
programme  with  its  restricted  benefits,  partic- 
ularly in  comparison  to  those  available  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  who  live  along  the  American  border 
are  probably  more  familiar  with  the  superior 
provisions  and  advantages  of  the  American 
social  security  plan  enjoyed  by  our  American 
neighbours.  United  States  social  security  is 
contributory,  and  provides  pensions  in  keeping 
with  the  former  earning  power  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  needs  of  a  family.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  waiting  until  a  person  reaches 
70  years  of  age  before  he  is  eligible.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  women  can  qualify 
at  age  62  and  men  at  65. 

Even  more  important,  those  who  are  dis- 
abled at  50  years  of  age  can  receive  allowances 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  have 
reached  retirement  age,  as  can  widowed 
mothers  and  their  dependent  children.  All 
of  these  benefits  are  granted  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
is  covered  by  social  security.  This  is  a 
percentage  of  the  total  population  similar  to 
that  covered  under  the  hospital  services  here 
in  Ontario. 

I  would  encourage  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  to  keep  remind- 
ing the  Ottawa  authorities  that  this  is  1960, 
and  that  our  present  method  of  providing 
security  is  hardly  comparable  to  the  United 
States  coverage  or  amounts. 

I  might  add  that  it  seems  unrealistic  to  me 
to  suggest  that  a  higher  retirement  pension 
should  be  left  to  private  insurance,  when  a 
large  majority  of  persons  affected  are  not  in 
a  position  to  afford  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  private  coverage. 

I  think  a  proper  social  security  scheme 
that  would  eliminate  high-cost  retirement 
could  be  introduced  in  Canada,  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  give 
our  elderly  citizens,  the  disabled,  and  widows 
with  children,  the  benefits  they  deserve, 
within  the  next  decade. 

I  have  constituents  drawing  social  security 
benefits  from  the  United  States  living  in  my 
riding,  and  they  are  in  a  fortunate  position 
indeed  compared  to  those  who  receive 
Canadian  old  age  security. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
unemployment  situation  in  my  area  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement.  In  December,  1958, 
there  were  414  local  welfare  assistance  cases 


in  the  city  of  Welland,  and  913  in  Crowland 
township.  In  December,  1959,  these  figures 
had  dropped  to  203  and  394,  respectively. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  may 
be  surprising  to  those  who  last  year  were 
predicting  such  dire  consequences  because  of 
unemployment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  in  all  humility  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  support  I  have  received  from  the  fine 
people  of  Welland  riding.  I  have  asked  for 
the  confidence  of  the  electorate  on  3 
occasions,  and  each  time  I  have  received  a 
higher  majority,  which  to  me  means  a  higher 
vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  continue  with  even 
greater  effort  to  serve  the  people  of  Welland, 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
budget,  I  may  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  very  long  because  so  much  has 
gone  before  in  this  House  during  this  session 
that  I  need  only  to  wind  up  with  a  few 
pertinent  remarks,  particularly  about  the 
northwestern   part   of   Ontario. 

However,  this  afternoon  I  was  interested 
in  hearing  an  outline  of  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer)  in  his  approach  to  his  new  duties 
as  a  commissioner  with  the  liquor  control 
people.  And  I  certainly  wish  him  well  in 
that  new  work,  and  have  every  hope  that  he 
can   achieve   some   notable   successes. 

I  must  observe  in  passing  that  certainly 
he  is  going  to  encounter  some  serious  opposi- 
tion from  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  if  he  is  to  cut  down  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  the  province,  because  certainly 
the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  one 
of  the  preponderant  sources  of  revenue  of  this 
government.  If  they  are  not  to  invoke  other 
forms  of  taxation,  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
they  are  going  to  do  anything  very  much  to 
discourage  the  sale  of  their  own  products. 

But  one  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  has 
been  discussed  with  some  differences  of 
opinion  during  the  budget  debate  and  at  other 
times  has  been  the  location  of  public  build- 
ings. The  other  day,  we  witnessed  the  rather 
concentrated  discussion  on  whether  or  not 
a  building  should  have  been  in  Lincoln  county 
or  in  Welland   county. 

Now,  not  being  familiar  with  either  of  those 
counties,  I,  of  course,  had  to  rest  on  my  own 
general  observations  as  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  having  the  building  in  one 
county  or  another. 
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One  thing  I  think  which  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  this  House  entirely,  during  this 
debate  and  others,  is  the  location  of  a  public 
building  which  is  going  to  require  the  greatest 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  people,  particularly 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts). 
And  I  think— to  avoid  any  serious  problems 
about  this  subject— I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend to  him  that,  when  he  determines  on 
the  building  of  a  police  college  for  Ontario, 
he  can  pick  no  better  locale  than  the  riding 
of  Kenora  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

I  say  that  for  several  reasons,  because 
first  of  all  there  would  be  no  argument  about 
space,  because  we  have  lots  of  it.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  room.  And  secondly,  it  would 
afford  the  province  a  great  deal  of  protection. 

It  was  just  within  this  century,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  people  from  Manitoba  invaded  our 
riding,  and  during  the  days  when  Kenora  was 
known  as  Rat  Portage,  a  very  determined 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  that  territory  for 
Manitoba  by  force. 

If  the  police  college  were  built  in  our 
riding,  adjacent  as  it  is  to  the  Manitoba  border, 
I  think  our  people  would  sleep  easier,  and 
that  the  province  could  rest  easier  from  the 
apprehensions  they  may  have  at  the  present 
time,  that  we  may  secede,  or  otherwise  be 
taken  into  the  province  of  Manitoba.  So  I 
would  seriously  propose  that  new  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  location  of  the  police 
college   there. 

I  bring  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
attention  again  the  condition  of  the  police 
cells  and  facilities  at  the  town  of  Dryden, 
which  is  in  the  central  portion  of  the  riding, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  has  assured  me  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done  about  it.  But 
early  in  this  session  I  had  suggested  that,  in 
a  very  small  space,  they  had  contained  at 
times  16  and  18  people  in  a  couple  of  cages. 

Well,  the  other  day  there  was  a  minor 
"Mau  Mau  uprising"  in  one  of  the  sections 
east  of  the  community.  And  as  a  result  they 
did  not  confine  16— they  had  to  confine  24 
people  in  two  small  cages,  male  and  female. 
So  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General  will 
realize  the  urgency  of  this  situation. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  this  afternoon  in  which  I  am  not 
bringing  down  policy.  But  it  is  a  matter  to 
which  I  would  like  the  hon.  Ministers  in  the 
Treasury  benches  to  pay  some  attention,  and 
that  is  a  policy  which  was  embarked  upon 
by  this  government  in  recent  years.  Partic- 
ularly, I  think,  it  was  started  as  a  matter  of 
fact  during  the  time  hon.  George  Drew  was 
Prime   Minister   of  the   province. 


This  is  a  question  about  our  natural! 
resources. 

In  discussing  these  matters,  the  question 
always  develops  about  processing  our  own> 
raw  materials  in  our  own  province  or  in. 
our  own  country.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  relation  to  iron  ore,  for  example,  which 
provides  a  major  source  of  employment  in  the 
Rainy  River  district,  and  will  soon  become 
so   in  the   Kenora   district. 

The  proposition  that  raw  materials  should 
be  processed  in  the  province,  and  in  the 
country,  has  always  been  rejected  as  an  un- 
founded policy— not  based  rather  on  much 
substantiation— because  of  many  relevant 
factors  such  as  transportation  costs,  available 
power,  and  certainly  availability  of  markets. 

The  latter  is  the  most  pertinent,  because^ 
for  example,  a  steel  mill  in  the  area  of  the 
Lakehead  could  use  only  a  limited  tonnage 
of  iron  ore  in  supplying  markets  between 
the  Lakehead  and  the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

So  it  follows— wisely,  I  say— that  we  continue 
to  export  iron  ore  or  its  concentrates  until  we 
can,  in  the  distant  future,  develop  full 
utilization  of  the  material  within  the  area  or 
within  the  province. 

The  ore-hungry  furnaces  of  the  United 
States  are  presently  our  best  customers,  and 
certainly  those  markets  are  viewed  with  awe 
by  other  foreign  countries  who  would  delight 
in  supplying  the  United  States  in  our  place. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
continuing  and  expanding  our  tonnage  sales, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  the  generally  accepted 
policy  that  we  do  so. 

But  now,  I  want  this  House  to  ponder 
whether  it  is  wise  to  continue— and  I  repeat^ 
I  am  not  stating  policy  here— but  I  wonder 
if  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  restriction  on  the 
export  of  raw  pulpwood,  particularly  pulp- 
wood  which  is  now  mature  and  overmature 
and  which,  if  not  soon  cut  and  used,  will 
fall  into  decay. 

There  are  areas  in  northwestern  Ontario 
where  it  is  shameful  to  think  that  we  could 
encourage  American  dollars  and  produce  em- 
ployment, taxes  and  dues  from  the  croppings 
of  mature  and  overmature  timber  which  we 
are  otherwise  going  to  lose.  Certainly  there 
are  some  mills  which  will  never  use  some  of 
their  reserves  in  back  areas,  because  develop- 
ments in  silviculture  and  regeneration  could 
produce  more  accessible  crops  and  renew 
them  before  certain  back  areas  need  to  be 
cut  at  all. 

What  I  suggest  would  not  affect  the 
building  of  new  pulp  mills  where  economics 
suggest  this  be  done,  because  there  would  be 
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neither  the  need  nor  the  desire  to  touch 
timber    reaching    maturity. 

In  addition  to  export,  much  of  this  timber 
can  be  expeditiously  used  for  secondary 
industries  such  as  the  production  of  lumber, 
ties,  poles,  bridge  timber  and  so  on.  In 
addition,  it  would  make  another  important 
contribution  in  that  the  harvesting  of  this 
mature  and  overmature  timber  would  expedite 
the  building  of  penetrating  resource  roads, 
ready  for  the  day  when  new  mills  and  new 
industries  are  built. 

But  meanwhile,  we  witness  a  situation 
where  we  allow  crops  to  vegetate  into  waste- 
wood  crops  that  is— rather  than  allow  exports 
and  the  revenues  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
I  suggest,  as  is  the  case  with  iron  ore,  if  we 
do  not  supply  at  least  a  portion  of  raw 
material  for  export,  some  other  countries 
certainly  shall,  with  dangerous  effects  upon 
our  mill  economy  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  province. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers, 
but  I  would  commend  some  serious  thinking 
on  this  subject  and  request  some  information 
on  the  merits  of  continuing  the  present  policy 
of  restricting  export  of  all  timber  which  will, 
in  any  event,  be  wasted. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  metals  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth  are  a  diminishing 
asset,  and  cannot  be  replaced  once  they  are 
removed.  Yet— quite  wisely,  I  say— we  do 
continue  with  the  export  of  iron  ore.  Our 
forests,  however,  can  be  recropped,  and  I 
suggest  again  most  emphatically  that  perhaps 
we  can  give  some  consideration  to  the  export 
of  mature  and  overmature  pulpwood. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  speak  about  very 
briefly  is  the  need  for  a  minimum  wage  in 
this  province,  and  I  suggest  the  province 
sorely  needs  at  least  a  basic  minimum  wage 
for  male  citizens.  By  failing  to  meet  this  need, 
we  are  developing  future  problems  of  some 
severity.  For  example,  this  is  true  in  the 
service  fields,  where  a  person's  income  comes 
from  gratuities  in  the  main. 

For  example,  a  hotel  employee  may  receive 
a  token  wage  of  say,  $100  a  month,  and  the 
balance  of  his  income  from  gratuities.  His  or 
her  pension  is  based  on  deductions  from  this 
basic  wage,  matched  by  the  employer,  and 
not  on  the  gratuities.  It  requires  little 
imagination  to  determine  what  a  pittance  this 
employee  will  receive  on  retirement.  The 
employers  are  escaping  substantial  super- 
annuation payments,  and  naturally  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  a  situation  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employees  in  this  uncertain 
income  area  have  no  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  if  this 


government  will  not  establish  a  minimum 
wage,  then  at  least  it  should  establish  a  min- 
imum wage  base  for  calculation  of  pension 
deductions,  and  eventually  for  the  calculation 
of  a  pension  which  would  be  payable  at  a 
certain  date. 

I  would  suggest  that  people,  particularly 
in  this  class,  service  our  visitors,  and  are 
the  mainspring  of  hospitality  in  the  province, 
so  they  should  receive  our  utmost  considera- 
tion. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  matter  I  want  to 
refer  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  heard  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  speak 
about  on  other  occasions,  and  that  is  the 
application  of  The  Industrial  Standards  Act 
to  certain  aspects  of  industry,  in  particular 
the  service  industry. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  cost 
of  haircuts  as  an  example. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  surprise 
this  House  to  know  that,  because  of  the 
application  of  The  Industrial  Standards  Act- 
in  my  section  of  the  province,  at  least— it 
often  costs  as  much  as  $64  to  have  one's  hair 
cut.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  complain  of  the  high  cost  of 
haircuts  in  Toronto. 

I  wonder  how  they  would  feel  if  it  cost 
them  $64,  as  it  does  some  of  my  people,  to 
have  their  hair  cut— even  those  who  are  a 
bit  shy  on  top.  This  is  a  real  $64  question. 
But  under  The  Industrial  Standards  Act 
as  it  applies,  for  instance,  in  the  barber- 
ing  industry,  it  does  cost  that  much,  many 
times,  to  get  a  haircut  in  our  region,  and  I 
will  explain  why. 

For  example,  railway  crews  operating  from 
the  Lakehead  to  Sioux  Lookout  are  on 
assigned  runs,  and  work  on  a  6-day-week 
basis.  The  only  way  they  can  get  a  haircut 
is  to  take  a  day  off,  because  the  barber  shops 
are  closed  on  Sunday.  They  are  not  open 
when  the  train  leaves  Fort  William,  and  they 
are  closed  when  the  train  arrives  at  Sioux 
Lookout,  and  vice  versa.  So  the  only  way 
these  people  can  get  a  haircut,  as  I  say,  is  to 
miss  a  run  to  go  to  the  barber  shop. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  many  of  our 
bush  workers  who  are  in  the  woods  from 
Monday  to  Saturday.  When  they  arrive  in 
town,  if  the  hour  is  past  6  o'clock,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  service  them. 

I  think  the  application  of  The  Industrial 
Standards  Act  in  many  of  these  service 
industries— and  I  can  refer  to  several,  shoe- 
making  being  another  one— would  bear  some 
looking  into;  this  also  applies  to  amendments 
to  some  of  the  regulations. 
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I  was  a  bit  surprised  the  other  day,  in 
dealing  with  another  section  of  the  industry 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  to  hear  a  statement 
attributed  to  the  Canadian  director— I  think 
he  is  called— of  the  united  automobile  workers. 
Regarding  a  number  of  buses  recently  under 
question  in  relation  to  the  Toronto  transit 
commission,  he  felt  that  these  buses  could 
and  should  have  been  built  at  Fort  William. 

If  some  of  these  people  would  spend  more 
time  looking  after  the  union,  and  less  time 
in  messing  around  with  politics,  it  would  be 
better  all  around.  Indeed,  I  think  the  man 
in  question  should  have  known  that  the 
production  of  this  type  of  bus  was  suspended 
at  the  Lakehead  many  months  ago. 

Another  matter  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House— and  it  will  probably 
require  many  more  sessions  before  it  is  ever 
adopted— is  the  legalization  of  sweepstakes 
for  specific  purposes  in  this  province.  I  think 
it  is  shameful  that  millions  of  dollars  go  out 
of  this  province  each  year,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment to  which  reputable  citizens  are  put  by 
interference  with  their  mail  and  so  on,  for 
the  gambling  of  $1.50  or  $2  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
this  Liberal  policy? 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  am  not  attributing  any 
policy  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
so  he  might  just  as  well  not  worry  about  it 
right  now. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  go 
out  of  Canada  to  foreign  countries,  and  it  is 
reputed  to  be  at  times  as  high  as  $90  million 
which  cross  our  borders  in  one  direction  or 
another,  in  one  form  of  gambling  or  another. 
Certainly  I  suggest  that  there  cannot  be  much 
wrong  with  people  in  my  part  of  Ontario,  for 
example,  being  able  to  legally  gamble  $5  or 
$10  a  year,  when  it  runs  into  the  tens  of 
millions  at  the  race  tracks  near  this  city. 

I  think  it  is  both  unfair  and  discriminatory 
indeed,  when  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
can  change  hands  here  legally  at  the  race 
tracks,  and  our  own  people  in  the  north 
country  are  denied  the  sports  of  kings, 
through  the  mails  as  it  were,  in  some  form 
of  legalized  sweepstake. 

The  other  day  the  Canadian  Press  carried 
a  report  which  was  headed  as  follows:  "Giant 
Crater  discovered  in  Northwestern  Ontario," 
and  the  news  item  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
Mr.  Fred  Piatt,  28-year-old  geologist  from 
Spartan  Air  Services  of  Ottawa  said  Friday 
night  in  an  interview  that  an  earth  fracture 
has  been  located  95  miles  due  north  of  Sioux 


Lookout  which  he  believes— and  some  other 
scientific  people  believe— could  be  the  largest 
crater  in  the  world. 

Now,  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  that 
we,  instead  of  someone  south  of  the  border, 
have  something  that  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  But  I  would  commend,  in  passing, 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart), 
and  others,  that  assistance  be  given  to 
establish  whether  or  not  this  is  a  scientific 
fact.  If  it  is  so,  perhaps  they  should  make 
the  area  accessible  to  tourists  who  I  feel 
would  certainly  be  interested  in  visiting  the 
area. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House— and  particularly  to 
those  hon.  Ministers  who  have  to  do  with 
northern  resources,  is  the  road  between 
Nakina  and  the  Manitoba  border.  I  trust  these 
hon.  Ministers  will  not  forget  their  intention 
to  build  it,  particularly  in  light  of  the  policy 
which  was  generally  spelled  out,  though  not 
specifically,  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources  in  Ottawa  (Mr. 
F.  A.  G.  Hamilton).  It  is  planned  to  have  this 
road,  between  Nakina  and  the  Manitoba 
border,  lead  up  and  through  to  potential  iron 
ore  areas  lying  north  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Uchi  road,  which 
has  been  projected  by  the  access  roads  com- 
mittee, might  soon  be  started  to  lead  into 
that  area  and,  of  course,  will  lead  directly 
as  well  into  the  area  where  this  giant  crater 
is  reported  to  have  been  discovered. 

I  would  commend  also  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  which  I 
have  put  into  written  form  today,  the  con- 
ditions and  the  difficulties  being  experi- 
enced in  Kenora  in  the  office  of  land  titles. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  visited  that  office, 
I  believe,  about  a  year  ago,  and  saw  condi- 
tions there  first-hand.  They  have  become 
seriously  aggravated  since  the  office  is  under- 
staffed and  certainly  they  have  reached  the 
point  where,  even  if  staff  were  immediately 
made  available,  there  is  no  room  for  them  to 
work.  The  building  is  badly  lighted,  the 
storage  conditions  are  very  bad  and  very 
insanitary,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  employees  are  working 
are  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  has  assured  me  he  will  have  the 
building  looked  at  in  the  near  future.  I 
would  suggest  to  him,  that,  if  staff  is  not 
available  at  the  Lakehead  office,  he  send 
someone  from  the  Toronto  office  to  have  a 
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look  at  what  can  be  done,  to  relieve  what 
has  become  a  rather  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  that,  I  just  want 
to,  in  conclusion,  remind  the  House  of  the 
several  matters  I  have  brought  up  during 
the  session  which  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  our  area  and  which,  of  course, 
involve  the  spending  of  money. 

The  first  is  the  McKenzie  causeway  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  has 
so  generously  assured  me  will  have  a  very 
close  investigation;  the  bypass  around  the 
town  of  Kenora  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  assures  is  receiving  the 
attention  of  his  planning  division;  the  badly 
needed  road  into  the  Mcintosh  area;  the 
bridge  over  the  Sturgeon  River  of  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  ordered 
construction  at  once;  the  police  facilities  at 
Dryden  which  I  have  already  mentioned  this 
afternoon;  the  need  for  further  extended  aid 
to  the  Indian  population  as  I  have  suggested 
on  occasions  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  and  others;  and,  of 
course,  this  land  titles  office  situation  at  the 
town  of  Kenora  itself. 

But  before  I  take  my  seat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  this  in  all  sincerity;  that 
the  price  of  justice,  it  is  said  on  occasion,  is 
eternal  publicity.  So  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  press  of  Ontario,  particularly  the  press 
of  southern  Ontario,  who  have  given  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  matters  which  have  been 
raised  by  hon.  members  from  all  parties  from 
northern  Ontario. 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the  press  that 
certainly  our  part  of  Ontario  has  been  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention— a  great  deal  of 
very  desired  and  desirable  attention— and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  who  live  in  that  area,  I 
want  them  to  know  that  we  sincerely  appre- 
ciate their  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
appointment  to  this  fine  office  after  many 
years  of  fine  service. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Deputy 
Speaker  (Mr.  Morrow)  who  comes  from 
eastern  Ontario.  He  also  has  served  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  this  Legislature 
and  usually— at  least  in  recent  years  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member— the 
Deputy  Speaker  has  come  from  western 
Ontario.  Therefore  we  members  from  eastern 
Ontario  do  appreciate  the  honour  that  we  have 
received  by  the  appointment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  West. 

Mr.   Speaker,   while   I  was  thinking  about 


making  this  speech  I  asked  a  friend— at  least 
I  thought  he  was  a  friend— as  to  just  what 
I  should  say.  Although  he  did  not  agree  with 
me  politically,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
his  reply.  He  said,  "Tell  them  all  you  know, 
it  will  not  take  very  long." 

I  said:  "I  will  do  better  than  that,  I  will 
tell  them  all  we  both  know  and  it  will  not 
take  any  longer." 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  a  very 
excellent  budget.  We  certainly  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  in  his  department  to  properly  carry  on 
the  financing  of  this  great  province.  Perhaps 
our  opponents,  when  they  say  we  do  not 
have  a  surplus,  are  only  measuring  effects  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  are  not  considering  a 
surplus  in  the  matter  of  service,  which  is  the 
function  of  government. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  returns 
capital  expenditures  on  construction  of 
schools,  highways  and  hospitals,  and  so  on,  are 
going  to  bring  in  revenue  to  the  government 
of   Ontario. 

For  instance,  it  was  pointed  out  by  our 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  his  budget 
address,  that  in  the  late  1930's  it  would  have 
required  6  years  for  the  total  revenues  of 
Ontario  to  have  paid  our  provincial  debt. 
Now  it  would  require  our  total  revenue  for 
only  1.5  years  to  pay  that  debt. 

Similarly,  at  that  time-in  1939  and  1940- 
29  per  cent,  of  the  total  personal  income  of 
our  people  in  Ontario  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  provincial  debt.  Now  it 
would  require  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  of  our  people  in  any  one  year. 

Comparatively  then,  we  have  made  great 
headway  in  recent  years.  By  virtue  of  our 
growth  and  expansion,  the  relative  burden 
upon  our  individual  taxpayers  has  certainly 
lessened.  Therefore,  even  though  in  total 
dollars  our  debt  has  increased,  in  our  per 
capita  relationship  we  certainly  think  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement.  Not  only  has 
there  been  a  financial  improvement,  but  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  service. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
impossible  for  other  than  a  very  few  of  our 
pupils  from  the  counties  to  get  secondary 
school  education.  Now,  by  reason  of  the 
assistance  given  to  secondary  school  areas, 
secondary  school  education  is  possible  for 
every  child  residing  in  the  riding  of  Prince 
Edward-Lennox.  That  is  a  great  thing, 
because  not  only  do  some  of  the  citizens,  who 
make  the  greatest  contributions  to  our  prov- 
ince,  come  from   rural   Ontario,  but   also   in 
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agriculture,  and  an  education  is  becoming  an 
ever-greater  necessity  as  time  goes  along. 

Then  again,  not  too  many  years  ago,  those 
who  resided  on  township  roads,  if  there  was 
a  heavy  snowfall  in  the  winter,  were  there 
for  the  winter,  unless  they  drove  horses  and 
sleighs  or  cutters  to  the  nearest  town.  Often 
such  a  journey  required  perhaps  two  and 
three  hours  in  the  bitter  cold.  Certainly  the 
lives  of  these  people  have  been  improved  by 
the  assistance  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. They  have  had  more  dollars  to  spend, 
and  now  their  rural  roads  are  maintained 
throughout  the  winter  for  the  most  part. 

And  I  can  say  that,  while  there  is  a  great 
criticism  on  the  part  of  some  people  about 
our  municipal  taxation  having  increased, 
nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  those  rural 
people  would  far  rather  pay  that  increased 
tax,  when  they  know  they  are  getting  value 
and  service  that  they  never  had  before,  than 
go  back  to  the  old  days  of  hardship  before 
this  improved  situation  was  made  possible 
for  them. 

Likewise,  Hydro  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
our  rural  people.  Although  this  service  costs 
money,  nevertheless,  they  have  been  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  Hydro  and  the  other 
advantages  that  they  have  had. 

In  listening  to  the  chief  addresses  of 
criticism  on  the  budget  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  I  would 
want  to  commend  them  on  their  efforts.  They 
certainly  put  a  great  deal  of  preparation  into 
the  addresses  that  they  gave  in  this  Legis- 
lature. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  was  rather  overoptimistic  on  the 
effects  of  his  address  because,  as  he  went 
along,  he  kept  telling  us  that  he  would  be 
bringing  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
to  his  feet;  he  would  be  jumping  up  and 
getting  up,  and  somehow  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not  seem  to  become  too  excited 
during  his  speech. 

I  do  not  know  what  went  wrong,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  along  about  the  time  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  was  at  "Hayfork 
Centre,"  whatever  it  was  that  he  was  throwing 
seemed  to  be  sticking  to  his  hands.  In  fact, 
I  think  some  of  it  must  have  been  thrown 
off  on  the  hon.  members  immediately  behind 
him,  because  they  have  been  on  their  feet 
ever  since. 

Indeed,  I  think  perhaps  rule  No.  1  that 
they  might  have  is:  "Never  get  an  answer 
from  any  civil  servant  or  anyone  else  around 
here  if  you  can  possibly  ask  it  in  the  Legis- 
lature." 


The  hon.  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
talked  about  our  municipalities,  and  one 
would  think  that,  of  the  people  residing  in 
Ontario  there  must  be  a  great  number  who 
do  not  pay  any  municipal  tax  at  all.  Muni- 
cipal taxpayers  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  being 
in  a  special  category,  as  though  the  people 
who  contribute  federal  taxes,  and  taxes  to  the 
provincial  government,  are  altogether  different 
people.  I  do  not  know,  but  as  we  do  not 
see  anybody  living  in  caves  or  tents  down  my 
way,  sometimes  I  just  wonder  who  it  is  that 
is  not  contributing  to  municipal  taxation.  It 
is  obvious  that,  when  there  is  so  much  money 
being  collected  by  our  different  governing 
bodies,  any  lessening  of  the  burden  on  our 
municipalities  must  be  represented  by  an 
increase  of  the  burden  in  some  other  place. 
That  increase  in  burden  is  going  to  fall  upon 
the  very  same  people  who  are  paying  the 
municipal  taxes. 

Mind  you,  the  ratios  may  be  different,  but 
that  does  seem  to  be  the  situation. 

In  fact,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  tax  quite  highly,  and  they 
seem  to  feel  that  they  should  do  so. 

Now,  by  contrast,  the  Ontario  government 
believes  it  is  in  partnership  with  the  muni- 
cipalities. We  believe  that  the  municipalities 
can  get  better  value  for  the  money  that  they 
spend  than  any  other  government  in  Canada. 
We  trust  the  local  people  to  elect  good 
councils  and  boards.  We  trust  the  local 
councils  to  get  the  best  value  for  the  dollar 
that  they  can  possibly  get. 

Contrast  that  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie)  who  thinks  we 
are  making  a  mistake  even  to  share  the  cost 
of  municipal  parks  because  we  are  just 
encouraging  those  municipalities  to  spend 
money. 

But  I  think  that  certainly  the  municipalities 
have  proved  their  capacity  to  spend  money 
and,  if  they  did  not  do  a  good  job,  the  people 
would  not  elect  them.  I  certainly  think  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  to  help  the 
municipalities  in  every  way  possible,  and  not 
take  their  powers  away  from  them,  but  leave 
them  the  powers  that  they  have  and,  as  our 
revenues  warrant  it,  do  our  best  for  them. 

For  instance,  in  1957,  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  a  surplus  of  some  $500  million  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1957,  which  meant 
that  they  overtaxed  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  at  that  time  by  some 
$30  apiece. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  much  surplus 
did  the  Diefenbaker  government  have  the  next 
year? 
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Mr.  Whitney:  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
does  not  believe  in  overtaxing  the  people,  the 
Diefenbaker  government  had  a  tough  job  to 
do  and  they  went  ahead  and  are  proceeding 
to  do  it. 

However,  to  return  to  that  $500  million 
surplus  that  they  had  when  the  hon.  members 
across  were  screaming  for  aid  for  the  muni- 
cipalities, as  they  are  now,  nevertheless  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite  backed  the  suggestion  of  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  $100  million  of  that  sur- 
plus should  be  paid  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  with  which  to  help  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  all  did,  we  all  did. 

Mr.  Whitney:  No,  I  believe  that  I  can 
remember  what  they  said.  Just  the  other  day, 
I  read  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  who  was  then  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  felt  that  nothing 
should  be  asked  from  the  federal  government. 

In  1956,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  in 
one  of  the  years  when  the  present  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  whom 
we  all  greatly  respect,  was  the  Liberal  finan- 
cial critic,  and  he  suggested  counter  cyclical 
budgeting  just  as  the  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Thompson)  suggested  that  same 
thing  today,  which  simply  means  overtaxation 
of  our  people  at  the  present  time. 

I  suggest  that  it  means  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  provincial  government  can 
make  better  use  of  their  money  than  the 
people  can  themselves,  while  on  our  side  we 
believe  that  with  the  expansion  that  has  been 
going  on,  it  just  has  not  been  feasible  or 
practical  to  overtax  the  people.  They  have 
had  all  the  commitments  that  they  could 
meet,  both  personally  and  as  taxpayers.  Then 
again,  to  carry  right  along,  with  the  Opposi- 
tion's desire  to  spend  money,  with  every  item 
on  the  budget  for  this  year  where  there  has 
been  any  reduction,  from  the  year  before, 
almost  every  hon.  member  of  the  Opposition 
has  criticized  as  though  the  government  was 
being  niggardly  by  cutting  down  in  any  one 
sphere  as  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

Then  they  also  suggested,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  the  province  should  take  over 
some  of  the  present  duties  administered  by 
the  municipalities.  Apparently  they  do  not 
trust  our  municipal  bodies  to  spend  money 
well  and  yet  they  want  at  the  same  time  to 
give  them  more. 

As  for  this  government  we  do  not  spend 
enough  here  and  there— so  the  hon.  members 
opposite  claim— we  should  do  this  and  we 
should  do  that,  we  should  do  more  and  more 


in  every  place.  Yet,  they  assert,  our  debt 
should  not  be  any  higher,  our  debt  is  too 
high,  our  debt  should  be  reduced. 

So  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  arrive 
at,  and  that  is  that  the  Opposition  does  feel 
that  they,  if  they  were  in  power,  could  spend 
money  better  than  the  municipalities  can, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  provincial  taxation  in  order  to  do  the 
things  that  they  suggest  we  should  carry  out. 

We  would  like  to  look  back  to  1939  and 
1940  again,  when  29  per  cent,  of  the  personal 
income  of  the  people  was  required  in  order  to 
pay  the  provincial  debt.  Certainly  I  do  not 
think  our  people  would  want  to  return  to 
those  days,  and  I  am  reminded  that  we  did 
hear  a  slogan  here  throughout  this  session, 
you  know,  and  perhaps  we  might  introduce, 
in  a  nice  way,  another  slogan,  "That  Liberal 
days  are  tax-happy  days." 

Our  hon.  members  of  the  CCF  party  like- 
wise said  that  a  great  deal  more  should  be 
done,  but  unlike  the  Liberal  party  they  did 
endeavour  to  come  up  with  an  answer  as 
regards  the  source  of  the  money,  namely  that 
we  should  tax  our  mines,  our  paper  mills 
and   our   corporations. 

However,  I  am  sure  that,  at  the  present 
time,  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  think  of 
taxing  the  uranium  mines,  or  the  gold  mines 
that  have  had  difficulties.  I  think  they  know 
that  the  paper  mills  have  had  difficulties  at 
times  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
southern  hardwoods  which  has  just  happened 
in  recent  years. 

In  regard  to  the  corporations  which  are 
composed  of  groups  of  people,  shareholders 
contributing  their  capital,  hiring  the  best 
officers  they  can  get,  operating  in  competition 
with  other  businesses  in  the  same  line— and  if 
their  corporation  taxes  are  increased,  what  is 
going  to  happen?  Up  goes  the  price  of  the 
article  and  the  consumer— which  is  you  and 
me— who  buys  the  article  pays  that  increased 
taxation.    Is  that  going  to  do  any  good? 

Actually  the  corporations  are  not  going  to 
cut  salaries,  they  could  not  cut  wages— the 
CCF  would  not  go  for  that.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  should  do  that  either,  but  at  the 
same  time  capital  is  going  to  demand  a 
reasonable  return  on  its  investment,  and  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  whenever  increased 
taxation  comes,  the  price  of  the  article  goes 
up,  and  the  ordinary  person  buying  that  article 
pays  that  increase. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  knew  those  things.  But  all  the  time 
the  corporations  are  held  up  as  being  enemies; 
it  is  not  always  realized  that  large  corporations 
represent  great  numbers  of  people,  who  have 
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pooled  their  savings  together  in  erecting 
buildings  and  in  supplying  machinery,  and 
so  forth,  and  that  they  have  to  have  sufficient 
earnings  to  keep  up  to  date  and  replace 
machinery  and  so  forth  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  getting  obsolete,  and  in  order  to  con- 
tinue giving  jobs  to  their  employees.  I  do 
not  think  that  these  people,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  progress  and  employment,  should 
be  unjustly  criticized  or  forced  out  of  busi- 


ness. 


Right  now  one  of  our  difficulties  we  have 
had  is  the  fact  that  people  have  not  been 
saving  money  thereby  creating  a  shortage 
of  the  money  necessary  for  further  expansion. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  gave  a  very 
good  explanation  of  banking  procedure 
regarding  loans  in  his  budget  speech,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  that.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  as  far  as  over- 
taxation of  our  corporations  is  concerned,  the 
burden  thereof  will  be  passed  on  to  our 
people  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  something  that  will  accomplish 
much  at  all,  in  improving  present  conditions. 

In  contrast,  I  do  feel  that,  under  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  our  present  government  has 
been  endeavouring  to  be  fair  to  everyone.  It 
has  tried  to  help  the  municipalities  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  without  excessive  pro- 
vincial taxation.  In  fact,  we  are  in  partner- 
ship   with    the    municipalities. 

I  do  feel  that  our  present  government  is 
justified  in  seeking  more  revenue  from  Ottawa, 
but  we  do  like  the  approach  of  our  govern- 
ment in  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  con- 
sider every  way  possible  to  increase  revenues 
with  as  little  injury  to  our  people  as  possible. 

We  consider  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  who 
pays  excise  tax  and  sales  tax  and  income 
tax  deductions,  and  who  is  paying  every  day 
money  that  he  is  not  realizing  that  he  is 
paying.  Indeed,  the  taxes  if  too  high  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  him  in  the  long  run 
than  municipal  taxation  where,  in  his  own 
community,  he  can  readily  find  out  how  his 
tax  money  is  being  spent. 

Our  government  certainly  has  made  every 
effort  to  give  consideration  to  our  ordinary 
citizen  so  that  he  can  meet  his  commitments, 
and  pay  his  municipal  taxes,  and  if  our  gov- 
ernment takes  the  money  away  from  him  first, 
and  the  federal  government  takes  it  away 
from  him  first,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his 
municipal  taxes  even  if  they  are  lowered. 

I  do  feel  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  suggest  to 
the  federal  government— and  that  they  will 
continue  to  suggest— that  our  dollar  should  be 


on  a  par  with  that  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  being  at  a  premium. 

Then  again,  our  government  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  Gordon  committee  and 
appointed  several  special  committees  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
government  in  every  way  possible. 

Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  never  said 
that  anything  is  perfect,  but  that  it  is  always 
our  duty  to  try  to  improve.  The  effort  there 
is  constant,  it  is  reasoned,  it  is  consistent.  He 
said  4  or  5  years  ago  we  want,  and  need,  an 
additional  $100  million  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; he  says  so  today.  There  is  no 
change.  Everything  is  consistent  in  his  efforts 
to  serve  Ontario,  regardless  of  changes  at 
Ottawa. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  two 
or  three  matters  regarding  the  great  riding 
of  Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

The  other  evening,  on  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
(Mr.  Nickle),  I  did  speak  of  the  great  develop- 
ment work  that  is  being  done  and  planned  by 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission at  the  Adolphustown  Park,  and  at  the 
Fairfield  white  house.  When  their  work  has 
progressed  further,  the  fine  job  they  are  doing 
will  be  more  generally  appreciated. 

Also,  of  course,  we  are  very  pleased  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  has 
announced  construction  of  highway  No.  401 
from  Napanee  to  just  north  of  Odessa;  and 
certainly,  also,  our  people  are  pleased  in  many 
ways  at  the  help  that  has  been  given  them  in 
highway  matters.  We  do  expect  that  in  the 
future  these  same  policies  of  advancement  and 
improvement  will  continue  to  assist  us  as  they 
have  in  recent  years. 

To  turn  to  Prince  Edward  county,  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  we  have,  of  course,  a 
great  provincial  park,  the  Outlet  Park,  which 
had  a  wonderful  year  in  its  first  year  of 
operation,  being  overcrowded  at  times. 

Nearby,  we  have  the  sandbanks  which  are 
being  used  in  a  minor  way,  but  which  in 
time  we  expect  will  be  developed  so  that 
there  will  be  approximately  12  miles  of  beach, 
taking  6  miles  on  each  side;  6  miles  on  the 
Lake  Ontario  side,  and  6  miles  on  the  West 
Lake  side.     It  is  an  unusual  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  range  of  sand  dunes,  and  when  a 
person  is  on  them,  he  would  think  that  he  was 
in  Africa,  on  the  Sahara  desert  or  some  place. 
Where  these  sands  have  been  formed— and 
they  extend  for  several  miles— it  would  be 
feasible  to  construct  a  road  giving  thousands 
of  people  access  to  this  fine  beach.  Then,  of 
course,  on  the  inner  side  along  West  Lake, 
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there  are  other  sand  beaches  and  properties 
that  could  be  developed. 

I  do  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  flew  over  this  area, 
and  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  he 
saw. 

Again,  as  regards  lands  and  forests  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  we  have  beautiful  Lake-on- 
the-Mountain  which  is  located  some  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  from 
which  the  Bay  of  Quinte  leading  to  Lake 
Ontario  is  only  200  or  300  feet  away.  It  is 
at  this  location  that  the  ferries  ply  between 
the  historic  places  of  Glenora  and  Adolphus- 
town.  This  lake  has  been  under  the  control 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
its  water  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  spawn  of  pickerel  in  a  local 
hatchery. 

However,  in  recent  years,  pickerel  have 
been  reproducing  themselves  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  the  hatchery 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  now  given  over  to 
Tesearch  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  Lake-on-the- 
Mountain  has  not  been  open  for  angling  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  great  many  years,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  have  made  a 
recommendation  that  an  order-in-council  be 
passed  to  open  this  lake  for  angling.  It  is 
understood  that  they  propose  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  motors  on  the  boats  because  they  do 
not  want  any  oil  to  get  in  the  water,  and  as 
it  is  a  small  lake,  there  are  also  safety 
matters  to  be  considered. 

It  has  further  been  suggested,  and  I  was 
talking  about  this  to  Dr.  Harkness  the  other 
day,  that  Kamloops  trout  be  introduced  to 
this  lake  after  a  number  of  the  regular  varieties 
of  fish  have  been  removed  by  the  anglers. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  to  my  people 
at  home  that  Dr.  Harkness  assured  me  that 
the  introduction  of  Kamloops  trout  would  be 
given  every  consideration,  and,  that  in  fact, 
because  they  are  a  variety  of  trout  that  were 
landlocked  in  British  Columbia  and  existed 
in  natural  state  in  conditions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  that  exist  at  Lake-on-the- 
Mountain,  which  is  spring  fed,  we  are  natur- 
ally hopeful  that  they  will  be  a  success. 

I  say  this  because,  although  we  have  great 
"lunge"  fishing,  bass  fishing,  pickerel  fishing, 
and  so  on,  in  our  area,  we  do  not  have  trout, 
and  this  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
angling  facilities  of  Prince  Edward  county. 

Now,  in  conclusion— and  perhaps  this  is  the 
most  important  matter  insofar  as  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  is  concerned  this  year— I  think 


a  great  many  hon.  members  know  that  the 
Harmsworth  trophy  races,  which  are  for 
unlimited  class  hydroplanes,  will  be  held  on 
Picton  Bay  in  Prince  Edward  county  on 
August  19,  20  and  22  of  this  year.  For  the 
first  time,  this  race  is  being  held  in  Canada, 
and  the  trophy  is  for  the  first  time  being 
defended  by  a  Canadian  boat  Miss  Supertest, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Thompson  family  of 
London,  and  which  wrested  this  historic 
trophy  from  the  United  States  last  year  on 
the  Detroit  River. 

The  Harmsworth  is  the  most  historic  of 
boat  races,  being  international  in  character, 
having  been  originated  in  1903  by  Sir  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  who  later  became  Lord  North- 
cliffe. 

The  first  winner  of  this  trophy  was  an 
English  boat  Napier,  which  attained  a  speed 
of  18  nautical  miles  per  hour  as  compared 
with  speeds  approaching  200  miles  per  hour 
which  are  presently  attained  by  championship 
boats. 

Other  great  boat  races,  including  the  Gold 
Cup  races,  established  in  1904  for  unlim- 
ited hydroplanes,  have  been  famous  also. 
But  the  Harmsworth  is  international,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  achievement  that  Miss 
Supertest  and  its  owners  accomplished  in  win- 
ning this  race.  I  am  sure  that  all  Canadians 
will  be  desirous  of  having  the  trophy  remain 
in  Canada. 

Between  1903  and  1950,  England  won  it 
5  times,  France  once,  and  the  United  States 
15  times.  England  last  won  it  in  1913  with 
Maple  Leaf  TV. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  participant  in 
the  Harmsworth  trophy  races  was  Garfield 
A.  Wood,  who  won  the  trophy  for  the 
United  States  in  1920,  and  successfully 
defended  it  7  times-in  1921,  1926,  1928, 
1929,  1930,  1932  and  1933-usually  on  the 
Detroit  River.  Mr.  Wood's  boats  were  the 
famous  Miss  America  series,  numbered  1 
to  10. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  defence  of  this 
trophy  was  in  the  year  1931  when  Kaye 
Don  drove  the  British  entry  and  was  reputed 
to  have  the  fastest  boat.  However,  Gar 
Wood  had  two  boats  entered  in  this  race, 
and  in  the  faster  boat  of  the  two  he  raced 
across  the  starting  line  before  the  gun,  closely 
pursued  by  Kaye  Don.  Both  of  these  boats 
were  disqualified.  Gar  Wood's  brother  George 
followed  in  the  slower  boat  to  complete  the 
course  and  retain  the  cup  for  the  United 
States. 

No  races  were  held  from  1933  until  1949 
and  1950,  when  Harold  Wilson  of  Ingersoll 
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attempted  to  win  this  trophy  with  the  famous 
Miss  Canada  series,  in  opposition  to  such 
famous  boats  as  Skipalong  and  Slow-Mo-Shun 
TV.  Although  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  deter- 
mined effort,  he  was  usually  defeated  by 
mechanical  trouble  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  will  journey  to 
Picton,  where  we  have  such  a  fine  natural 
water  course  that  the  owners  of  Miss  Super- 
test  selected  it  as  the  location  where  they 
would  prefer  to  defend  their  claim  to  the 
trophy. 

Because  of  its  international  character,  we 
expect  that  visitors  from  far  and  wide  will 
attend  this  historic  race,  and  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  county  will  make  everyone  welcome. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  take  up  too  much  time  of  the  House  at 
this  late  date.  But  there  are  3  subjects  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly. 

First,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney)  in  his  summary  of 
the  policy  of  the  CCF. 

Again,  as  many  members  of  the  govern- 
ment have  done,  he  has  taken  credit  and, 
in  some  sense,  brags  about  the  great  indus- 
trial and  economic  expansion  of  this  province. 
One  question  he  posed  was:  "What  would 
happen  if  we  raised  the  corporation  tax?" 

Well,  I  can  say  this— about  all  that  would 
happen  is  that  we  would  be  able  to  provide 
more  things  for  the  needy  in  this  province. 
We  would  be  able  to  take  better  care  of  the 
problems  of  the  pensioners;  the  need  for 
homes  for  the  aged;  we  would  be  able  to  look 
to  our  school  and  hospital  problems. 

Indeed  I  would  say  that,  while  we  have 
these  problems,  including  more  than  200,000 
people  without  jobs  who  are  able  to  work  in 
this  province,  we  should  stop  taking  credit, 
to  the  extent  we  have,  for  this  great  indus- 
trial expansion.  We  have  some  work  to  do, 
and  we  can  do  it  in  that  regard. 

Now,  I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  an  associa- 
tion that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with 
in  Hamilton,  but  I  feel  that  their  problem 
exists  across  the  province,  that  is  the  united 
council  of  veterans'  associations.  There  are 
35  affiliates  to  the  united  council  of  veterans 
in  Hamilton,  and  these  groups  have  done  a 
commendable  job  over  the  years.  They  are 
quite  concerned  now  with  the  impositions 
and  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the  liquor 
licence  board  and  the  liquor  control  board. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


we  have  to  take  this  approach.  We  must 
remember  that  these  organizations  originated 
through  the  sacrifices  and  the  tragedies  of 
wars,  and  certainly  if  we  have  other  wars 
we  will  have  to  get  the  people  to  pick  up  the 
cudgels  on  our  behalf. 

They  have  submitted  lengthy  briefs  to  the 
government.  Maybe  this  was  dealt  with 
before  the  committee  on  commissions.  I 
have  made  some  inquiries  and  feel  that  it 
has  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  thorough  manner. 
I  know  the  hon.  member  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  raised  the  question 
on  their  behalf,  but  I  think  it  has  to  be 
emphasized. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  are  concerned 
with  is  the  interchange  of  the  different 
veterans'  organizations  in  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. I  understand  that  now  they  are 
restricted  to  their  own  clubs,  and  when  this 
comes  about,  it  can  destroy  their  whole 
organization,  because  part  of  their  objectives 
includes  looking  after  their  members  in  a 
co-operative  way  on  welfare  basis  and  such. 

As  far  as  their  drinking  goes,  their  drinking 
tends  to  something  we  feel  should  be  recog- 
nized in  this  province.  Their  establishments 
and  their  organizations  are  not  merely  to 
drink  beer.  They  have  social  events,  card 
games,  dart  games,  cribbage  games.  They 
play  dominoes.  They  have  social  banquets, 
and  the  beer  they  consume  is  a  part  of  these 
things,  and  when  they  restrict  the  inter- 
organization  functions,  it  would  destroy  this 
sort  of  thing. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  their 
taxing  problems?  Perhaps  we  remember  that 
the  quota  system  was  set  up  as  a  war  measure 
for  all  the  licenced  establishments  across  the 
province.  These  were  taken  off  the  public 
houses  after  the  war,  but  are  still  confined 
to  the  veterans'  organizations.  This,  they 
feel,  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  restriction. 

In  the  past  the  veterans'  organizations  were 
allowed  4  social  nights  a  month.  They  were 
required  to  obtain  a  special  licence,  of  course, 
to  have  a  social  function  to  which  they  could 
take  their  wives  and  sweethearts  and  have 
some  beer  as  part  of  the  social  event. 

Now,  I  understand  that  many  of  their 
organizations  have  lost  these  rights.  Their 
quota  has  been  reduced,  and  now  they  have 
to  look  to  other  fields  on  a  Saturday  if  they 
wish  to  enjoy  a  dance  and  a  drink  of  beer. 

Many  of  their  clubs,  at  the  present  time, 
are  not  able  to  sell  draft  beer.  Why  there 
is  this  restriction  I  do  not  know.  Why  are 
they  forced  to  go  into  the  public  houses  when 
they  want  draft  beer?    If  one  organization  is 
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allowed    to    sell    draft   beer,    then   it    should 
certainly  apply  to  all  of  them. 

One  of  their  strong  complaints,  also,  is  the 
attitude  of  inspectors.  They  feel  that  the 
inspectors  visiting  their  organizations  do  im- 
pose some  undue  hardships.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  notified  in  advance  as  to  what 
their  responsibilities  are.  The  inspector  comes 
in  and  tells  them  they  must  make  renovations 
here,  changes  there,  which  cost  large  amounts 
of  money,  and  they  do  feel  that  this  is  an 
imposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  get  the 
copies  of  the  briefs  from  these  organizations, 
and  read  them,  and  use  their  influence  where 
possible  to  allow  these  organizations  to  func- 
tion in  the  manner  that  they  wish. 

I  know  in  the  Hamilton  area  they  are  run 
on  a  good,  clean  basis.  They  have  good 
executive  officers,  good  stewardship.  They 
should  not  have  to  bar  anyone  from  going 
in.  They  should  be  allowed  to  run  their 
establishments  under,  of  course,  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  inspectors,  but  they  should  be 
able  to  run  them  as  they  see  fit,  as  long  as 
they  live  within  the  laws  of  the  municipality. 
Let  anyone  come  in  and  consume  their  beer 
and  let  them  do  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  giving  their  profits  to  the  welfare 
of  their  organization. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  another  item  that 
I  took  some  interest  in,  and  it  was  the  Throne 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher).  I  was  very  pleased  when  he 
advised  the  House  of  his  recognition  of  the 
need  for  collective  bargaining. 

He  told  us  that  when  he  came  back  from 
overseas  they  were  given  several  lectures  on 
how  to  reorientate  into  civilian  life.  One  of 
the  lectures  he  enjoyed  very  much  was  the 
lecture  from  Aaron  Mosher,  that  great  labour 
leader,  for  a  long  time  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  labour  congress.  And  he  told  us 
at  that  time  that  he  now  realized  that  if 
the  farmers  were  going  to  get  their  fair  share 
of  their  product,  they  should  believe  in  the 
motto  of  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  relate  this  to  the 
trade  union  movement,  that,  getting  together 
in  a  collective  way  and  fighting  for  a  fair 
share  of  their  product,  would  apply  to  the 
farmers. 

Why  I  raised  that  is  because  I  would  like 
to  put  on  the  records  some  figures  which,  I 
hope,  the  hon.  member  will  use  in  solidifying 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
farmers. 


These  are  figures  from  the  Dominion  bureau 
of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  price  of  farm 
machinery  and  wages,  and  it  says,  from  1945 
to  1947,  farm  machine  prices  rose  over  94 
per  cent. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  workers'  earn- 
ings rose  to  108  per  cent,  in  the  same  period, 
and  right  away  that  is  the  figure  we  would 
like  to  get  in  the  press— that  workers'  earnings 
have  gone  up  108  per  cent.— this  is  reputed 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  problems,  the 
reason  why  the  farmer  has  to  pay  so  much  for 
the  machinery. 

But  if  we  look  further  at  figures,  we  find 
that,  in  that  same  period  from  1947  to  1957, 
the  total  number  of  workers  required  to 
produce  that  amount  was  down  31  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  total  actual  wage  bill  had  gone 
up  only  43  per  cent,  in  relation  to  a  94  per 
cent,  rise  in  prices. 

Then  we  look  at  figures  further,  and  we 
find  that  the  total  gross  production  in  the 
agricultural  implement  industry  rose  by  113 
per  cent.,  and  the  net  value  up  93  per  cent. 
Yet  the  total  wage  bill  went  up  only  43  per 
cent. 

How  can  a  43  per  cent,  rise  in  total  wages 
cause  a  93  per  cent,  rise  in  total  net  value 
of  production,  particularly  when  the  total 
production  per  worker  is  up  180  per  cent.? 
Putting  it  in  another  way,  from  1945  to  1957 
net  value  of  production  per  wage  earner  rose 
by  180  per  cent.,  and  their  annual  average 
earnings  rose  108  per  cent.  So  how  could  a 
108  per  cent,  rise  in  earnings,  per  wage 
earner,  cause  a  180  per  cent,  rise  in  the  net 
value  of  production  per  wage  earner? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  feel 
the  hon.  member,  if  he  is  really  interested  in 
the  problems  of  farmers,  should  look  into  so 
that  we  will  have  the  true  facts  and  they  can 
be  presented  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  briefly,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  something  that  I  feel  proud 
of  being  part  of  and  that  is  a  new  political 
party  in  Canada. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What  is 
the  name  of  the  party? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
will  find   out. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  raising  it  because  the 
hon.  members  to  my  right  have  made  inquiries 
during  this  session  as  to  what  is  the  name 
of  the  party. 

I  want  to  tell  them  I  was  at  the  convention 
in  1958  when  the  resolution  to  the  congress 
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convention  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
I  was  proud  to  be  there.  I  was  at  the  CCF 
convention  the  same  year,  when  they  endorsed 
the  resolution  together  with  the  CLC  and 
other  interested  organizations  looked  to  the 
machinery  of  forming  a  new  political  party. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  seminars  and  conferences  across  this  prov- 
ince and  across  Canada  attended  by  people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  They  include  people 
who  work  in  the  mills  and  factories,  farmers, 
those  from  the  professional  groups  and  busi- 
ness groups,  and  those  from  the  majority  of 
organizations  across  this  province. 

Now,  the  hon.  members  have  asked  several 
times,  what  is  the  name  of  the  party? 

The  answer  is  this,  the  name  of  the  new 
political  party  will  be  arrived  at  in  the 
same  manner  that  their  policy,  their  pro- 
gramme and  their  constitution.  It  will  be 
chosen  in  the  democratic  manner  that  should 
operate  in  all  the  democracies.  Only  when 
the  founding  convention  is  held,  all  of  these 
questions  will  be  decided  by  democratic 
motion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  get  so 
concerned  about  the  name  or  not.  I  feel  that 
a  label  or  a  name  is  something  that  does 
not  mean  too  much  unless  one  carries  it  in 
one's  heart.  I  always  think  of  this  whenever 
I  hear  some  of  these  people  talk  about  being 
trade  unionists  because  they  have  a  card  in 
their  breast  pocket  where  they  have  carried  it 
for    so    many   years. 

The  label  on  the  sleeve  does  not  mean  too 
much. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
these  questions  will  be  answered  through  the 
democratic  process  of  convention  from  the 
bottom  up.  It  will  be  decided  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  such  as  those  who  have 
met  in  conferences  over  the  past  two  years  to 
study  the  needs  to  be  met,  what  the  party 
can  do,  what  the  programme  should  be,  what 
should  be  the  policy  and  what  should  be  the 
constitution  to   govern   such   a  party. 

I  raise  this  because  I  want  to  relate  this 
procedure  to  the  democracy  of  the  other 
parties.  I  can  never  remember  myself  a 
convention  by  the  Conservative  party  or  the 
Liberal  party  at  which  time  the  people  them- 
selves decided  a  programme,  a  policy  or  a 
constitution    to    govern    their    operations. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  convention 
which  the  Conservative  party  had  in  Decem- 
ber, 1959.  The  Hamilton  Spectator  repre- 
sentative in  Ottawa,  Charles  Lynch,  who 
writes  for  this  Tory  paper,  and  has  done 
so  for  some  time,  says  this  about  their  con- 


vention, I  believe  it  was  the  young  Conser- 
vatives' convention  in  Ottawa.    He  says: 

The  youngest  Conservative  of  them  all, 
it  seems,  is  John  J.  Diefenbaker. 

Having  sat  through  3  days  of  Progressive- 
Conservative  conflab  here  this  week,  no 
other  conclusion  seems  possible.  There  was 
the  Prime  Minister  recalling  his  own  days 
as  an  angry  young  man,  re-fighting  the 
days  of  when  he  toiled  in  the  wilderness 
for  such  things  as  Canadian  citizenship  and 
a  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Let  us  hear  it,"  he  told  the  young 
Conservatives,  "put  forward  your  ideas, 
however  radical,  new  ideas  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  party." 

It  is  perhaps  irreverent  to  suggest  that 
his  speech  sounded  a  bit  like  the  one  made 
by  chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  of  Red  China, 
when,  in  a  sudden  seizure  of  exuberance, 
he  called  for  a  free  expression  of  views. 
"Let  100  flowers  bloom,"  said  Mao. 

Dissenters  ventured  to  stick  their  heads 
above  the  mob,  and  the  knife  went  snicker 
and  snack  and  that  was  that. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker's  invitation  to  the  multi- 
tudes received  even  less  response. 

There  were  a  few  young  Turks  at  the 
Progressive-Conservative  meeting  who  had 
things  they  wanted  to  say,  but  they 
received  no  encouragement  from  their 
elders.  They  contented  themselves  with 
scouting  around  the  outskirts  of  the  con- 
vention uttering  low,  growling  noises,  and 
clutching  to  their  breasts  such  things  as 
resolutions  on  capital  punishment,  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China,  and  lotteries. 

The  young  John  Diefenbakers  of  today 
were  nowhere  to  be  heard  on  the  con- 
vention floor.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they 
had  run  out  of  causes.  The  net  result  was 
a  lack  of  the  new  ideas  invited  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Even  the  hope  for  re- 
instatement of  the  Conservative  political 
philosophy  was  not  in  evidence. 

Part  of  the  problem  may  have  been  due 
to  one  of  those  mishaps  that  afflict  even 
the  best  planned  political  meeting.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  resolutions  committee 
was  to  have  gone  to  a  young  Conservative, 
Art  Smith  of  Calgary.  The  trouble  was 
nobody  informed  Mr.  Smith  of  this  fact, 
and  he  failed  to  show.  Who  rushed  into 
the  breach?  It  was  old  faithful  Yvon 
Gladner  of  Vancouver. 

The  heavy  hand  of  Mr.  Gladner  could 
be  seen  in  the  uninspiring  list  of  resolutions 
that  were  produced. 
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Had  young  Mr.  Smith  been  at  the  helm, 
the  conventioners  would  have  doubtless 
more  to  chew  upon.  Now  that  Mr.  Gladner 
gets  all  the  blame,  two  of  the  brightest 
young  MPs,  Egan  Chambers  of  Montreal 
and  Frank  McGee  of  Toronto,  did  their  bit 
to  deny  the  Prime  Minister  his  wish. 

Mr.  Chambers  proposed  the  most  pop- 
ulous resolution  of  the  conference,  and  one 
of  which  any  Colonel  Blimp  could  be  proud 
of.  This  resolution  fearlessly  endorsed 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  a  great  Canada, 
a  just  and  lasting  peace,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  cabinet  and  Conservative  MPs, 
democracy,  progress,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  United  Nations,  Nato,  and  the  Colombo 
plan— all  in  one  breath. 

Mr.  McGee's  contribution  was  to  per- 
suade the  resolutions  committee  to  drop  an 
Edmonton  idea  of  favouring  a  free  debate 
and  vote  in  the  Parliament  on  the  issue  of 
capital  punishment.  What  carried  the  day 
was  his  fearless  reasoning  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  happen  anyway,  and 
a  convention  resolution  would  not  be 
healthy. 

Now,  with  that  type  of  work  in  a  "free 
party"  conference,  one  is  left  to  wonder 
whether  such  a  thing  is  free. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Good  question. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  This 
was   your   convention. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Soul-searching  by  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Charles  Lynch  continues,  and 
I   quote: 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  whether  such 
a  thing  as  free  discussion  on  any  topic  is 
possible  in  our  Parliament,  where  the  mem- 
bers react  so  incessantly  to  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  party  Whip.  No  matter  what 
the  Prime  Minister  may  say,  the  party 
line,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  same. 
The  only  complaint  at  the  conference  was 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party— 

Hon.   J.   Yaremko   (Minister   of  Transport): 
How  often  has  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  to  one  of  our  con- 
ventions and  the  hon.  Minister  will  find  that— 

Mr.  Gisborn:   I  continue: 

—did  not  always  understand  what  the  party 
line  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  cannot  even  get  a 
name,  let  alone- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  he  grumbling 
about?  Let  us  not  get  cranky  now,  the  day 
is  young. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Lynch  continues: 

—and  the  captain  at  the  party  headquarters 
would  kindly  spell  it  out  in  more  detail.  It 
was  ever  thus  and  apparently  ever  will  be, 
despite  the  Conservatives'  efforts  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  party.  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  new 
ideas,  or  for  the  present-day  versions  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a  young  man. 

On  Monday,  the  Liberal  party  brass 
gather  here  with  somewhat  less  fanfare  than 
the  Conservatives  displayed.  The  Liberals, 
of  course,  have  more  to  be  modest  about. 
In  this  stage  of  our  political  history,  they 
need  new  ideas  as  a  pipe  smoker  needs 
matches.  Let  us  see  how  they  make  out 
when  the  field  is  open. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is 
made;  that  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  new  political  party  for  Canada  will  have 
to  wait  and  follow  the  due  process  of  a 
democratic  organization.  Then  they  will 
know  and  the  world  will  know.  I  remember 
a  news  story  I  read  of  the  Liberals'  conven- 
tion—following one,  I  think  they  had  at  Lake 
Couchiching— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  He  has  the  wrong  name. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  They  had  a  grand  conference 
and  many  resolutions  that  I  thought  were  of 
real  interest.  They  dealt  with  the  liquor 
problem  and  several  others.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  conference,  it  said  that  a  committee 
of  the  executives,  the  leader  and  a  few  others 
would  take  these  things  back,  and  they  would 
decide  what  their  feeling  was  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  has  not  even  got 
the  right  location,  let  alone  the  resolutions. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  If  that  is  the  way  they  are 
going  to  decide  their  programme,  their  policy 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  province,  then 
they  are  going  to  be  just  as  mixed  up,  just  as 
lacking  for  a  programme  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  The  CCF  programme  is  not  very 
clear  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  it  certainly  is  not. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  budget  debate, 
I  first  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
you  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  your 
task  is  no  easy  one,  and  watching  you  through- 
out the  session,  I  know  you  have  given  of 
your  best  to  be  fair  and  impartial.  And  I  wish 
you  well  in  your  term  of  office. 

I  might  say  that  today  my  remarks  will  be 
brief.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  too  much 
time  of  the  Legislature.  Much  has  been 
said  during  this  session.  Today  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
problem  concerning  the  appliance  dealers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  and  the  plight  of  the 
Lake  Erie  fishermen.  Today  it  is  the  problem 
concerning  the  appliance  industry  in  this 
province. 

We  all  know  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
missions in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
which  has  gone  into  the  promotional  pro- 
gramme to  sell  power.  We  also  know  that 
the  gas  companies  of  this  province  have  also 
gone  into  a  programme  to  sell  fuel  and  power. 
These  two  great  giants  are  in  competition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  another,  and  it  is 
having  an  effect  on  the  small  appliance  dealers 
in  this  province. 

I  might  say  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  (Mr.  Frost)  has  said  many  times 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  he  was  only  a  small  country 
lawyer.  He  has  led  me  to  believe  that  he  is 
with  the  small  people  so  I  know  he  will  take 
considerable  interest  in  some  of  the  questions 
that  I  ask  here  this  afternoon. 

I  regret  very  much,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  is  not  in  his  seat  here  this  after- 
noon. The  other  night,  when  his  estimates 
were  presented  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  it  was  a  very  late  hour  of  the  evening. 
I  had  made  a  commitment,  so  I  was  unable 
to  stay  until  the  the  end  of  his  estimates. 

Therefore,  today  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  problems  of  appliance  dealers 
in  this  province. 

Now,  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  different  dealers,  so  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  at 
Ottawa,  and  in  the  reply  it  says: 

In  response  to  your  request— 
this  letter  of  March  31,  1960, 

—we  are  pleased  to  forward  you  the  follow- 
ing information  covering  the  business  fail- 


ures in  hardwares,  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  in  Ontario  during  the  years  of  1958 
and  1959. 

The  number  of  failures  in  hardware 
dealers  in  1958  was  77.  Their  liabilities 
were  $2,586  million  and  in  the  year  of 
1959,  the  number  of  failures  of  hardware 
dealers  was  90,  and  their  liabilities  were 
$3,354  million. 

Furniture  and  appliance  dealers'  failures, 
in  1958,  were  114.  Their  liabilities  were 
$3,829  million.  In  1959,  there  were  114 
failures  with  $5,297  million  liability. 

I  have  been  approached  time  and  again  by 
the  appliance  dealers  in  this  province,  who 
complained  that  the  policy  of  the  municipal 
electrical  utilities,  in  retailing  electrical  ap- 
pliances, is  producing  unfair  competition  to 
them.  The  appliance  dealers  contend  the 
municipal  electrical  utilities  are  undertaking 
to  finance  purchases  of  these  appliances  by 
incorporating  the  monthly  repayment  in  the 
bills  for  service. 

Now,  I  would  like  an  answer  to  these 
questions  from  the  hon.  Minister.  I  do  not 
expect  him  to  answer  them  today,  but  at  some 
later  time. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  approves  of  the 
retail  activity  of  municipal  electrical  utilities, 
and  if  Ontario  Hydro  is  aware  of  the  financing 
programme  of  the  municipal  electrical  utilities 
in  connection  with  purchases  of  this  type.  If 
they  are  aware  of  it,  do  they  approve?  Do 
the  municipal  electrical  utilities  have  to  sub- 
mit financial  programmes  for  this  type  of 
financing  to  the  Ontario  Hydro? 

We  would  like  to  know,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  Ontario  Hydro  itself  is  in  the  retail 
appliance  business  in  the  rural  areas,  where 
Hydro  supplies  power  directly  to  the  cus- 
tomers without  passing  through  a  utility 
commission.  If  Hydro  is  in  the  retailing  of 
appliances  in  rural  areas,  how  many  appli- 
ances have  been  sold  on  this  basis  in  each 
of  the  3  past  years,  and  what  has  been  the 
general  financial  arrangement  of  these  trans- 
actions? 

We  would  also  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  Ontario  Hydro  retails  electrical  appli- 
ances to  its  employees.  If  it  does,  on  what 
basis  are  the  sales  made,  and  what  financial 
arrangements  are  pursued  in  a  general  way? 
Are  precautions  taken  that  the  employees 
purchasing  directly  from  Hydro  do  not  offer 
this  material  for  resale? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that, 
in  order  to  promote  the  use  of  electricity, 
Hydro    made   it    a   practice   to    equip   home 
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economics  kitchens  in  schools  throughout 
Ontario.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  time 
and  again,  that  this  practice  means  that  the 
users  of  Hydro  are  subsidizing  the  educational 
programme   in   this  province. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  this  kind  of 
equipment  is  desired  in  the  educational  pro- 
gramme of  this  province,  The  Department  of 
Education  should,  in  fact,  purchase  the  re- 
quired equipment,  and  obtain  a  provincial 
grant  on  the  basis  of  approved  expenditures. 
In  this  way,  general  taxation  of  all  the  people 
would  be  used  to  provide  a  desirable  piece, 
or  pieces,  of  equipment,  rather  than  have  the 
users  of  hydro,  in  effect,  subsidizing  the 
educational  programme  by  provisions  of 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  I  would  like  to  have  answers 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources, 
and  maybe  it  will  solve  many  of  our  problems 
concerning  the  appliance  dealers  in  this 
province. 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  relates  to  the  gas  companies  in 
this  province.  I  might  say  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  an  inconsistency 
appears  to  exist  in  inspection  services  provided 
in  the  gas  appliance  industry.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  at  the  present  time,  the  gas 
companies  in  Ontario  have  on  their  own  staff 
persons  employed  as  inspectors  of  installations 
of  gas  appliances  and  gas-burning  equip- 
ment in  both  home  and  industry. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  here  with  the 
installation  of  appliances  in  the  home. 

I  can  appreciate  that  the  gas  companies, 
for  safety  reasons,  would  like  the  assurance 
of  their  own  people  that  gas  will  be  used 
efficiently  and  safely.  However,  I  am  told 
that  these  staff  inspectors  of  the  gas  company 
not  only  inspect  appliances  which  are  sold 
by  the  retail  section  of  the  utility,  but  they 
also  inspect  installations  by  the  private  con- 
tractor, hardware  people,  and  the  appliance 
dealer. 

I  feel  that  there  is  room  for  abuse  in 
having  inspectors  of  the  utility  company 
certifying  as  to  the  safety  of  the  installations 
by  the  retail  competitor. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wiser,  or  more 
prudent,  if  inspectors  of  all  installations  be 
government  inspectors  who  could  do  an  im- 
partial job  of  inspecting  appliances  installed 
by  the  gas  utility  companies,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  inspect  installations  by  any 
other  person  including  contractors,  hardware 
merchants,  appliance  dealers,  and  plumbers. 


I  suggest  that  such  a  procedure  would  avoid 
an  appearance  of  conflict,  and  eliminate  the 
potentialities  that  exist  in  the  current  system. 
I  feel  that  the  government  inspectors  could 
charge  an  inspection  fee  that  would  cover 
the  basic  cost  of  administering  this  pro- 
gramme. I  want  to  bring  these  two  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  distribution  of  energy  to 
the   hon.    Minister   for   consideration. 

I  am  seeking  information,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  not  only  to  have  this 
information  of  specific  questions  that  I  have 
asked,  but  I  would  also  like  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Minister  with  respect  to  the 
practices  that  are  currently  being  followed 
in  both  electrical  and  gas  industries  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  problem,  very  short— 
I  understand  the  session  is  drawing  to  a  close 
—is  the  problem  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
this  province.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
out  of  order  in  mentioning  this  or  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  think  it  is  time  that  this 
government  did  something  to  clear  up  this 
confusion  of  daylight  saving  time  across  this 
province  of  Ontario. 

Today  we  have  one  county  on  standard 
time,  another  county  on  daylight  saving 
time;  we  have  one  town  on  daylight  saving 
time,  another  town  on  standard  time.  We 
have  families  where  one  child  attends  the 
secondary  school  which  operates  on  day- 
light saving  time,  and  another  child  attends 
the  elementary  school  which  operates  on 
standard  time.  Such  situations  have  been 
causing  confusion  for  the  last  number  of 
years. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  government  set 
up  a  uniform  daylight  saving  time  right  across 
this  province.  I  believe  this  is  what  is  desired 
by  the  people,  and  I  would  like  to  see  this 
government  take  steps,  to  set  up  a  uniform 
time,  and  to  start  reverting  back  to  standard 
time  in  this  province.  I  hope  this  government 
will  deal  with  this  before  they  prorogue.  It 
is  a  problem  which  greatly  concerns  the 
people  in  this  province,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  dealt  with. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more  of  the 
time.  I  know  there  are  other  speakers,  and 
so  that  is  it. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  I  move  the 
adjournment    of    the    debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  ask  you  to  revert  to  the 
order  of  motions,  sir? 

This  is  the  membership  of  the  5  select 
committees  that  have  been  authorized  by  this 
House  and  I  put  this,  sir,  in  the  form  of  a 
notice  of  motion,  so  that  the  hon.  members 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
these  names. 

The  notice  of  motion  is  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  committees  on  automobile  insur- 
ance and  crop  insurance,  previously  ordered 
by  this  House,  be  increased  in  each  case  from 
11  to  12  members  and  that  the  membership 
of  these  committees  and  other  select  commit- 
tees ordered  at  this  session  be  as  follows: 

Committee  on  automobile  insurance— Mr. 
Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk),  chairman.  Messrs. 
Brown,  Cowling,  Gomme,  Lavergne,  Law- 
rence, Morin,  Simonett,  Singer,  Thomas, 
Whicher,  and  Worton. 

Committee  on  boards  and  commissions- 
Mr.  Roberts,  chairman.  Messrs.  Allan  (Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk), Davis,  Guindon,  Haskett, 
Lewis,  MacDonald,  Myers,  Oliver,  Robarts, 
and  Sopha. 

Committee  on  land  expropriation  legisla- 
tion—Mr. Cass  chairman.  Messrs.  Beckett, 
Gould,  Grossman,  Innes,  Letherby,  Macken- 
zie, Morningstar,  Noden,  Parry,  and  Troy. 

Committee  on  the  cost  of  drugs— Mr.  Rown- 
tree,  chairman.  Messrs.  Boyer,  Bryden,  J.  F. 
Edwards  (Perth),  Fullerton,  Price,  Sutton, 
Trotter,  White,  Whitney,  and  Wren. 

Committee  on  crop  insurance— Mr.  Stewart, 
chairman.  Messrs.  Belisle,  Davison,  R.  C. 
Edwards  (Wentworth),  Hamilton,  Janes, 
W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton),  Manley,  McNeil, 
Rollins,  Spence,  and  Whitney. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
puts  that,  I  wonder  if  I  could— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  going  to  put 
that,  it  is  just  a  notice,  I  will  call  it  tomorrow. 
It  is  just  a  notice  of  motion  so  that  the  hon. 
members  can  consider  the  personnel. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  is  on  the  per- 
sonnel that  I  want  to  make  my  point  now. 
This  afternoon,  when  I  was  talking  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  he  said 
that  some  negotiations  had  been  proceeded 
with,  and  he  said  if  I  let  him  know  by  8 
o'clock— and  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so— 
there  are  two  changes  I  would  make  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  get  it  all  right. 
If  the  hon.  member  will  let  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  know,  I  will  change  that  motion 
tomorrow.  I  have  put  it  before  the  House 
so  that  the  hon.  members  might  see  the  per- 
sonnel, and  if  they  want  changes  in  that,  all 
right. 

Now,  there  is  another  committee,  sir,  and 
that  is  the  House  committee,  of  3  hon.  mem- 
bers on  each  side  of  the  House,  which  is 
already  set  up.  The  motion  has  been  passed 
and  the  names  have  been  approved. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  resolution 
No.  6  by  Mr.  Bukator. 

Resolution, 

That  this  House  views  with  disfavour 
the  issuing  of  licences  for  drilling  for  oil 
in  the  Great  Lakes  until  it  is  established 
that  such  drilling  will  not  pollute  the  said 
lakes  and  this  House  recommends  that 
the  government  take  the  initiative  in  calling 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  Ontario 
and  of  the  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  present  and 
future  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  relation 
to  natural  resources. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  resolu- 
tion for  a  moment  with  you  and  with  this 
assembly.  I  have  been  quite  concerned  in 
my  travels  throughout  the  province  pertain- 
ing to  this  major  problem  I  would  say,  in 
Lake  Erie  especially.  I  have  the  minutes  of 
an  executive  meeting  of  the  Canadian- 
American  committee  on  water  pollution,  held 
at  Guildwood  Inn  on  Thursday,  November  5, 
1959.  The  members  present— I  suppose  I 
should  read  them— were: 

Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy,  MP,  chairman;  Mr. 
H.  G.   McKitsick,  secretary;   Mayor  Hotrum; 
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Ronald  Craig,  Flint,  Michigan;  Mr.  Lloyd 
Hendon,  city  clerk,  Flint,  Michigan;  Mr.  E. 
Gaques,  representative  of  the  lakeshore  prop- 
erty owners  at  Sarnia;  Mayor  Ivan  J.  Walker 
of  Sarnia;  Mr.  Hartley  Williamson,  councillor 
of  Sarnia  township;  Mr.  Robert  Reece,  assist- 
ant corporation  council,  city  of  Detroit;  Alder- 
man J.  Ralph  Knox,  Sarnia;  Mr.  R.  G.  Gibbon, 
city  manager  of  Sarnia;  Mr.  V.  Norwood, 
president  of  the  Sarnia  chamber  of  com- 
merce; Mayor  Robert  Patterson,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan;  Mr.  Cal  Lackin,  city  manager  of 
Port  Huron;  and  Colonel  W.  J.  Merritt, 
research. 

In  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  they  made 
reference  to  a  brief  report  by  Mr.  Garry 
McKitsick  and  Mayor  Bob  Patterson  of  Port 
Huron  to  the  United  States  Senate  select 
committee  on  water  resources  on  October 
29  at  Detroit. 

There  was  also  a  brief  report  giving  details 
of  oil  wells  in  Jonesville,  Michigan,  which  are 
reported  to  have  gotten  out  of  hand  and  said 
to  be  gushing  3,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  out 
of  control.  That  was  in  the  lake,  besides 
the  widespread  pollution  from  the  spray  of 
oil  and  salt  water,  high  above  the  well 
head. 

I  could  elaborate  a  little  further,  but  it  all 
pertains  to  that  serious  problem  of  pollution 
of  that  kind. 

Now,  it  appears  that  there  are  different 
methods  of  drilling  for  oil.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  oil  that  was  first  found  was  in 
an  off-shore  site— about  350  feet  off  shore— 
at  Colchester  South  township.  The  oil  indus- 
try does  not  consider  an  oil  field  a  major  one 
unless  there  are  100  million  barrels  of  recov- 
erable oil;  it  is  not  likely  that  anything 
approaching  that  amount  of  oil  has  been 
recovered  from  the  southwest  Ontario  oil 
fields  in  the  past   100  years. 

I  made  reference  once  before  in  the  House 
pertaining  to  the  drilling  for  oil,  and  I  did 
not  mean  it  to  apply  to  gas  wells,  but  it 
appears  that  gas  can  be  had  from  a  depth 
not  so  far  down  into  the  earth  as  these 
stratas.  You  must  go  down  much  further  to 
strike  oil  than  you  do  gas.  So  we  are  not 
objecting  to  the  drilling  for  gas. 

But  we  do  feel  that  there  is  a  definite 
sign  of  pollution  in  the  drilling  for  oil,  and 
we  would  like  a  committee,  at  least  to  be 
set  up,  to  look  into  this  matter. 

We  find  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  did  go  up  into  an 
area  where  they  were  doing  some  drilling  or 
were  about  to  drill  and  I  would  like  to  read 
an    article    from    the    Welland    Tribune    of 


September  11,  1959.  "Queen's  Park—  Pollu- 
tion Has  Many  Angles,"  by  Donald  O'Hearn: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  is 
strong  concern  over  possible  pollution  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  from  oil  drilling. 
Residents  along  the  shores  of  both  lakes 
have  protested  vigorously  that  the  water 
will  be  ruined  for  recreation,  and  commer- 
cial fishermen  have  argued  even  more 
vigorously  that  their  industry  will  be 
knocked  out. 

Because  of  this  situation,  a  Toronto  news- 
paper has  criticized  the  Mines  Minister,  Jim 
Maloney.  It  said  that  the  Minister  was 
passing  the  buck  and  dodging  the  question. 

Now,  I  did  not  think  that  the  little  gentleman 
who  gets  up  here  as  vigorously  as  he  does, 
would  pass  the  buck  to  anybody. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  never  will.    I  am  not  built  that  way. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  will  concede  that 
point  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  pass  the  buck. 

It  declared  emphatically  that  he  should 
take  a  stand  and  that  with  this  Mr.  Maloney 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  some  agreement. 
There  is  no  member  of  the  cabinet  more 
inclined  to  take  position  of  a  positive  stand. 
In  this  case  his  hands  are  tied. 

Now,  I   did  not  think  any  hon.   Minister  of 

the  government  would  have  his  hands  tied. 

I    think   they    speak   their   piece    and   I    will 

give  that  point  to  him,  too. 

I  will  read  another  article  dated  September 
28,  1959,  again  by  Donald  O'Hearn: 

We  bet  the  people  of  southwestern 
Ontario  think  well  of  Energy  Minister 
Bob  Macaulay. 

He  has  joined  the  ranks  over  there, 
apparently,   for  the  moment  anyhow. 

Bob  gave  an  example  that  could  well  be 
followed  by  more  around  here.  He  took 
the  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  pollution  problem 
quickly  in  hand.  He  visited  the  area  and 
made  a  positive  statement,  or  at  least  it 
was   so  reported. 

He  said  that  there  would  be  changes 
in  The  Fuel  Board  Act  to  control  pollution. 
No  drilling  in  Lake  Huron  would  be  per- 
mitted until  he  was  satisfied  there  would 
be  no  pollution.  Every  person  living  on 
the  Lake  Huron  shores  could  be  certain 
of  that,  he  declared.  Nice  going.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  gets  so  forthright  a  state- 
ment from  an  Ontario  cabinet  Minister. 

Now,  the  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about 
is    that    this    applies    to    only    Lake    Huron. 
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Lake  Erie  is  also  a  body  of  water  that  has 
potential.  I  realize  that  our  fresh  water  is 
actually  scarce.  The  water  table  is  lowered, 
and  we  feel  that  if  this  applies  in  Lake  Huron, 
it  also  should  apply  in  Lake  Erie. 

As  I  have  mentioned  here  before,  that  is  an 
area  that  borders  on  the  constituency  that  I 
represent,  and  we  feel  that  all  people  should 
be  treated  alike  in  the  province.  And  until 
the  government  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
pollution  of  fresh  waters— until  that  time— I 
do  not  think  there  should  be  any  more  per- 
mits issued,  even  though  all  the  land  on  the 
lakeshore,  within  the  boundaries  of  Canada, 
are  leased  to  oil  companies  and  other  people 
who  have  ideas  that  they  would  like  to  drill 
in  those  waters. 

It  says  that,  according  to  the  agreement 
with  the  Ontario  fuel  board: 

Any  drilling  company  is  responsible  for 
any  pollution  that  results  from  that  com- 
pany's drilling  for  oil.  The  company  must 
alleviate  the  pollution  at  its  own  expense, 
and  it  is  responsible  for  pollution  of  waters, 
shores,  beach,  and  so  on. 

That  is  what  is  in  that  agreement. 

It  is  quite  all  right  to  say  that  we  can 
prevent  it,  or  try  to  stop  it,  but  if  they 
are  going  to  belch  out  some  3,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day,  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
can  clean  that  mess  up. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Could  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  a 
question? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  I  hope  I  can  answer 
it  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Where  did  my  hon. 
friend  say  there  were  3,0Q0  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  being  belched  out? 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  was  on  the  American  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  Jonesville, 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  that  is  right,  and  I 
understand  that  some  of  that  got  onto 
our  shores,  too.  Those  water  currents  do 
funny  things.  Along  Windsor  way,  there  is 
a  lot  of  water  pollution  along  the  shores. 
Now,  I  do  not  attribute  that  entirely  to  the 
oil  that  came  in  from  the  wells,  it  might 
have  come  from  other  sources.   I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  believe  this  government  should 
take  a  stand  and  investigate  the  possibilities, 
at  least  as  to  finding  out  from  where  this 
comes  and  prevent  it. 


The  danger  of  drilling  varies  with  the  type 
of  drilling.  They  tell  me  in  the  standard 
cable  tool,  percussion  on  the  tool  pounds  that 
drill  into  the  ground.  Control  is  not  as  good 
with  this  method  as  with  a  rotary  type 
of  drill.  Rotary  drilling  provides  control 
measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  and 
gas. 

Since  I  have  read  this  to  hon.  members, 
I  have  found  that  along  the  casement  that 
goes  down,  quite  often  oils  come  up  and  they 
cannot  prevent  it,  even  though  they  put  a 
cap  and  valve  on  top  of  the  pipe.  But  quite 
often  it  has  been  known  to  come  along  the 
casement  with  which  you  pound  into— or  drill 
into— the  ground. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
oil  pollution  of  lake  waters  from  rotary  drilling 
rigs,  I  am  told.  This  is  in  the  government's 
favour  if  they  are  allowing  drilling  to  proceed 
by  means  of  those  rigs.  They  are  used 
because  wells  have  been  operated  for  years 
and  have  not  polluted  the  lake.  The  reason 
why  they  have  not  polluted  the  lake  is  because 
the  drillers  did  not  go  down  to  the  oil  level. 
The  wells  were  kept  up  at  the  gas  level; 
when  the  companies  got  their  gas  they  capped 
it,  I  understand.  I  stand  to  be  corrected 
there,  I  am  not  too  sure. 

Pollution  might  result  from  an  escape  of 
salty  and  sulphurous  waters  from  deep  rock 
formation.  However,  Ontario  regulations 
require  plugging  of  all  drillings  and  abandoned 
wells  with  cedar  and  lead  plugs,  so  that  these 
waters  cannot  escape.  Now,  that  is  a  new 
angle;  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before.  But 
pollution  can  come  from  that  source,  and  I 
understand  that  the  regulations  demand  that 
they  do  plug  these  particular  holes  if  they 
run  into  that  condition. 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  we  have 
resolutions  from  many  sources  pertaining  to 
this  problem,  as  hon.  members  are  well  aware. 
There  is  one  from  Sarnia;  one  from  the  town- 
ship of  Willoughby,  down  where  I  come 
from.  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  concurs  with 
the  resolution  from  Sarnia.  They  are  asking 
for  only  one  thing,  that— in  new  drilling— 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  pollution 
of  our  fresh  water  lakes,  which  constitute  a 
source  of  our  water  supply  and  recreational 
areas  for  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Now,  as  to  such  hazards  I  think  we  should 
eliminate  the  gas,  but  pollution  from  oil, 
in  any  body  of  fresh  water  that  is  now  or 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  municipal  water  supply 
or  as  a  recreational  area,  be  prohibited. 

I  could  speak  a  lot  longer  on  this  question,, 
but  it  will  always  come  back  to  the  same 
thing.     We  are  not  sure  of  one  fact,  that 
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drilling  does  not  pollute  the  waters.  And 
until  that  day  comes,  we  do  believe  that 
there  should  at  least  be  a  committee  to 
investigate  this  problem,  or  abandon  oil  drill- 
ing completely  until  we  are  sure  of  the 
efficiency  of  control.  I  think  that  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say  at  the  moment,  unless  there 
are  some  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  sincerity  with  which  he  has 
put  forward  these  extremely  complicated  and 
involved  problems.  I  would  like,  if  I  might, 
as  the  person  responsible  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  to  deal  with  some  of  these  problems 
that  he  has  put  forward. 

The  resolution  in  issue  is  No.  6  and  it 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  who 
has  just  spoken: 

That  this  House  views  with  disfavour 
the  issuing  of  licences  for  drilling  for  oil 
in  the  Great  Lakes  until  it  is  established 
that  such  drilling  will  not  pollute  the  said 
lakes  and  this  House  recommends  that  the 
government  take  the  initiative  in  calling  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  Ontario 
and  of  the  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  present  and 
future  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  relation 
to  natural  resources. 

I  would,  if  I  might,  since  the  hon.  member 
has  raised  this  problem  with  concern,  in 
relation  not  only  to  his  own  area  but  in 
relation  to  a  number  of  the  counties  and 
municipalities  bordering  upon  the  water 
resources  of  western  Ontario,  touch  upon  this 
matter  in  3  different  aspects.  Firstly,  what 
this  province  has  done  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  Secondly,  to  discuss  what  is  the 
problem  in  relation  to  pollution  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  an  announcement 
of  some  considerable  proportions  in  connection 
with  these  matters. 

Firstly,  regarding  what  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources  has  done  in  connection  with 
the  matters  raised  by  the  hon.  member,  I 
would  say  there  have  been  a  number  of  steps. 

(1)  As  soon  as  I  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources,  I  took  a  trip,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  to  southwestern 
Ontario,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  and  within 
a  matter  of  hours,  I  discussed  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Frost)  the 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  ban 
on  drilling  on  Lake  Huron.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  morning  of  the  trip  that  I 
took,  which  lasted  4  or  5  days  into  western 
Ontario,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  trip,  there 
was  a  banning  of  drilling  on  Lake  Huron. 


(2)  I  travelled  with  one  other  representative 
of  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  to 
western  Canada,  and  discussed  for  a  number 
of  days  with  Premier  Manning  of  Alberta  a 
number  of  isolated  problems  in  connection 
with  drilling  for  gas  or  oil  as  it  has  affected 
his  province. 

(3)  As  a  result  of  that,  a  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  regulations  which  I 
will  discuss  in  a  moment. 

(4)  The  fourth  step  which  arose  from  this 
was  that  we  commenced  immediately— and  I 
know  the  hon.  member  will  be  interested  in 
this— a  study  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
drilling  for  gas  and  oil  in  the  states  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  California;  and  the 
South  American  country  of  Venezuela.  These 
are  a  number  of  the  more  important  jurisdic- 
tional areas  in  which  drilling  for  gas  and  oil 
has  taken  place  over  a  great  many  years. 

(5)  When  I  spoke  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  by  phone  the  first  day  when  I  was 
in  western  Ontario,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable 
perhaps  to  appoint  a  committee  in  relation  to 
the  study  of  gas  and  oil  production,  both  on 
land  and  in  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  the  Detroit  River,  and  Lake  Huron. 

From  talking  with  the  people  involved,  T 
believed  that  this  was  a  good  move,  and  as 
a  result,  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-council 
moved  and  appointed  by  order-in-council 
a  committee  on  oil  and  gas  resources. 

I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  reference  to  the  personnel  on  this 
committee,  because  I  think  it  contains  the 
membership  of  persons  who  are  the  most 
qualified  in  the  whole  of  Canada  in  this  con- 
nection. Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  will 
outline  the  points  to  be  investigated,  which 
the  hon.  leader  of  this  government  was 
anxious  should  be  considered,  and  these  were 
the  matters  and  points  of  reference: 

(a)  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  on  problems  associated 
with  off-shore  drilling  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

(b)  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  on  regulations  covering 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  wells  in 
Ontario,  keeping  in  mind  proper  conservation 
practices. 

(c)  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  Min-, 
ister  of  Energy  Resources  on  the  practices 
of  underground  gas  and  oil  storage. 

(d)  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  on  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
Minister. 
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(e)  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  Resources  wherever  such  are 
felt  necessary. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  who  has 
posed  this  resolution  that  this  is  a  committee 
of  3  persons  consisting  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Langford, 
professor  of  mining  geology  and  head  of  the 
department  of  geological  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  D.  Currie, 
associate  professor  of  the  department  of 
geological  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Meisener,  professor 
of  physics  and  head  of  the  department  of 
physics  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

I  discussed  with  these  gentlemen  in 
September  and  October  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  establish  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  usefulness  with  which  they 
felt  they  could  serve.  As  a  result,  by  order- 
in-council,  this  committee  was  appointed  and 
it  is  now  holding  public  hearings  throughout 
western  Ontario  in  relation  to  the  specific 
subjects  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Also  as  a  result  of  the  visit  which  was  made 
to  western  Ontario,  the  regulations  which 
prevailed  in  relation  to  drilling  for  gas  and 
oil  in  western  Ontario,  and  particularly  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  were  changed. 

Where  there  had  been  a  limitation  of  drill- 
ing off  shore  by  a  number  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
the  regulations  were  changed  so  that: 

1.  There  should  be  no  drilling  within  2,000 
feet  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  This  was  a 
matter,  of  course,  subject  to  appeal  where 
there  might  be  areas  wherein  the  shore  was 
not  occupied  by  users  either  of  a  resort  nature 
or  of  a  cottage  nature,  in  which  case  specific 
exemptions  could  be  permitted. 

2.  Blowout  preventers  were  made  man- 
datory to  be  installed  in  all  wells  which  were 
being  drilled. 

3.  Control  valves  were  made  mandatory  in 
the  same  connection. 

4.  Oil  savers  were  required  in  this  con- 
nection. 

5.  Refuse  containers  were  made  mandatory 
on  the  platforms  as  well  as  chemical  toilets. 

6.  Cement  casings  in  areas  which  warranted 
such  steps  were  required. 

7.  Control  head  valves  or  cellars  to  house 
the  heads  of  these  wells  were  required  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  fishing  nets  and  other  equipment  of  the 
fishing  industry. 

8.  Liability  insurance  is  required  to  be  in- 
creased to  $500,000. 

9.  Where  a  pipeline  could  interfere  with 


fishing  nets  or  other  use  of  land  on  the  shore, 
it  was  to  be  buried  under  the  lake. 

10.  All  pilings  and  cribbings  were  to  be 
removed  unless  there  was  an  actual  partici- 
pating  producing   well. 

11.  We  increased  the  inspection  and  inspec- 
tion crews  of  these  matters. 

12.  We  are  negotiating  the  purchase  of  a 
boat  so  that  increased  water  inspection  may 
be  carried  out. 

13.  We  established  certain  requirements  in 
relation  to  the  storage  of  gas  and  oil  on  land. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  which  were 
taken  arising  out  of  the  inspection  tour  which 
I  was  asked  to  make  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister within  a  day  or  two  after  assuming  the 
ministry  of  Energy  Resources. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  steps  which 
were    taken. 

Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  river  were  closed 
to  further  drilling,  and  we  undertook  a  study 
of  the  Detroit  River  which  is  by  no  means 
at  this  stage  completed. 

I  would  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  we  have  produced  a  new 
set  of  regulations  in  connection  with  drilling 
in  Lake  Erie  which  are  extensive,  and  which 
I  feel  will  be  adequate  to  protect  the  interests 
to  which  the  hon.  member  who  preceded  me, 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  has  most 
properly  made  representations. 

However,  I  would  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House  that  it  has  been  put 
to  me:  "Why  have  you  stopped  drilling  in 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Detroit  River  and  in 
other  areas,  why  did  you  not  stop  drilling 
in  Lake  Erie?" 

I  would  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  Lake 
Erie  has  produced  about  2.5  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  a  year.  This  is  approximately  10 
per  cent,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  gas  which 
is  distributed  by  the  Union  Gas  Company 
in  western  Ontario.  There  are  approximately 
249  wells  in  Lake  Erie,  and  there  has  been 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $25  million  to 
bring  them  into  production.  I  was  extremely 
hesitant  to  affect  the  distribution  of  gas  of 
the  Union  Gas  Company  in  western  Ontario. 

Without  any  evidence  that  the  gas  pro- 
duction in  Lake  Erie  has  affected  in  any  way 
the  question  of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
with  the  possible  aspect  that  it  would  increase 
prices  of  gas  in  western  Ontario  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  I  am  concerned  with  these  facts: 

Although  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  250  wells  that  have  been  drilled 
in  Lake  Erie,  each  one  of  these  wells  has 
cost    in    the    neighbourhood    of    $12,000    to 
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$15,000,  in  addition  to  which  the  well-drilling 
equipment  has  cost  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $8  million  to  $10  million. 

There  has  been  spent  in  this  province  in 
Lake  Erie— quite  apart  from  the  aspects  of 
deliveries  to  the  Union  Gas  Company— some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  $25  million, 
and  I  was  extremely  hesitant— and  I  would 
hope  this  House  would  support  me  in  this 
connection— that  I  was  unprepared  to  believe 
that  gas  rates  in  western  Ontario  should  be 
increased  by  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  cutting  off  gas  supply  from  Lake  Erie, 
when  this  gas  supply  had  continued  now  for 
a  period  of  over  50  years. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  second 
matter  in  connection  with  the  most  important 
resolution  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls.  This  is  the  question  of 
pollution   in   the   Great   Lakes. 

Firstly,  I  would  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  is  getting  worse  and 
not  better,  and  nobody  knows  it  better  than 
the  honourable  the  Speaker  of  this  House, 
whose  personal  home  rests  immediately  in 
front  of  an  area  which  recently  has  even  by 
error  been  contaminated  by  the  United  States 
army  corps  of  engineers. 

I  am  going  to  pass,  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  this  evening,  a  number  of  pictures 
which  I  think  are  of  really  great  importance. 
The  matter  is  of  great  concern  both  to  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  and  to  this 
government.  But  before  I  do  so,  may  I  say 
that  the  problem  of  pollution  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  becoming  worse  and  not  better  for 
3  reasons: 

(1)  Because  we  have  boats  passing  through 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  tremendous  quantities 
now,  whose  toilets  flush  directly  into  the  lake 
and  people  in  this  House  and  other  com- 
munities are  drinking  that  water. 

(2)  Refuse— and  this  is  a  federal  problem, 
which  I  will  deal  with  in  a  moment— is  being 
discharged  from  these  boats,  over  which 
apparently— at  the  moment,  at  least— it  is  our 
submission   there   is   insufficient   control. 

(3)  The  tendency  of  a  number  of  the  large 
Great  Lakes  boats,  which  come  from  the 
ocean  into  this  province  and  through  our 
Great  Lakes  system,  is  that  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  only  a  certain  quantity  of  oil 
in  their  tanks.  As  they  approach  Detroit,  for 
example— and  I  by  no  means  say  this  is  the 
only  example— they  do  not  want  to  mix  their 
oil  that  they  are  going  to  take  on  in  Detroit 
with  the  sludge  that  is  in  their  tanks,  so  they 
flush  in  water  out  of  the  lakes  and  flush  it 
right  back  out  into  the  lakes.    Therefore  this 


tremendous  quantity  of  oil  from  these  boats 
creates  a  problem  aggravated  to  an  incal- 
culable degree  by  the  increase  in  transpor- 
tation through  our  canal  system.  We  can  call 
this,  if  we  wish,  "blowing  out  their  oil  tanks." 
Let    me    just    simply    restate    it. 

A  ship  that  has  gone  through  the  Great 
Lakes  system  and  up  to  Duluth  and  Port 
Arthur  and  so  on,  comes  back  down.  It 
may  pick  up  oil  in  quantity  from  Detroit. 
But  before  it  does,  it  flushes  great  quantities 
of  water  into  its  oil  tanks,  and  flushes  it  right 
out  again  into  the  Great  Lakes,  so  that  the 
new  oil  it  is  going  to  take  on  will  not  become 
contaminated.  The  crews  have  very  little 
concern  about  what  will  happen  to  the  persons 
who  have  to  consume  the  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

If  I  may  offer  an  example,  in  September 
4  or  6  or  thereabouts,  I  had  somebody  from 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  go  in 
a  boat  with  a  photographer  into  Lake  Erie 
and  up  the  Detroit  River  and  into  the  Rouge 
River.  The  story  is  disgusting,  and  there 
is  no  other  word  for  it. 

I  have  pictures  here  of  a  boat  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  of  the  United  States  army, 
which  is  called  a  sand  sucker.  This  boat  is 
loaded  with  muck  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Rouge  River,  which  is  nothing  more  than  one 
of  the  largest  open  sewers  in  North  America, 
which  pours  industrial  waste  and  goo  and 
crud  down  into  the  Detroit  River  and  thus 
into  Lake  Erie. 

In  fact,  their  crud  is  so  deep  on  the  bottom 
of  their  river  that  they  have  to  have  a  boat 
that  sucks  it  up  into  the  bottom  of  this  carrier 
which  carries  it  out  into  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron  and  dumps  it.  The  crud  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  their  river. 

These  are  some  of  the  same  people— to 
whom  I  will  refer  in  a  moment— who  have 
joined  a  committee  to  protest  this  province 
permitting  drilling  in  Lake  Huron. 

Now,  I  have  the  photographs  which  I  will 
pass  around  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  and  hon.  members  can  look  at  them, 
and  they  will  see  a  boat  laden  so  low  that,  if 
there  was  a  large  wave,  it  could  be  enveloped 
by  it  and  in  a  matter  of  moments  its  cargo 
disgorged  into  a  dumping  area. 

Hon.  members  can  follow  these  photo- 
graphs, it  just  takes  a  moment. 

We  had  somebody  on  the  spot  to  take 
photographs,  and  when  they  saw  our  boat 
and  our  photographer,  they  stopped  disgorging 
the  contents  of  their  bilge. 

Now,  this  is  an  international  matter,  this 
is  a  federal  matter.     My  basic  point  to  the 
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House  is  this,  that  all  the  drilling  on  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie  is  just  nothing  in  relation 
to  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  greatest 
number  of  years,  about  which  the  inter- 
national joint  commission  in  1950  or  1951 
made  a  report.  I  would  say  that  if  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  were  to  read  this 
report,  they  would  almost  conclude  from 
reading  it  that  the  water  at  the  head  of  the 
Detroit  River,  where  it  flows  into  Lake  Erie, 
is  almost  thick  enough  to  cut  with  a  knife. 

And  these  are  the  people— and  the  greatest 
contribution  to  this  pollution  is  coming  from 
Detroit— who  are  dumping  sewage  into  the 
lake  from  the  Rouge  River  area.  While  these 
people  complain  about  what  goes  on  on  our 
side,  this  is  their  activity  on  the  other.  By 
no  means  do  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  isolated 
problem  or  that  I  am  making  complaint  of  it. 
I  simply  want  to  draw  the  relationship  of 
this  matter  to  the  House. 

Now,  a  week  ago  on  Thursday,  over  a 
Detroit  television  station,  Munroe  county 
conservation  officers  deplored  the  oil  pollution 
problem  and  stated  that  in  the  past  few  weeks 
an  estimated  10,000  to  15,000  ducks  were 
found  dead  on  the  shore,  washed  along  the 
shore  from  Trenton  to  Munroe.  This  is 
Trenton  to  Munroe,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Detroit  River.  The  great  misfortune 
is  that  these  were  Canvas  Backs  and  Red 
Heads,  and  they  were  caught  in  oil  from  an 
unknown  origin. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  House,  through  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  not  a  well  in  pro- 
duction in  Canada  that  could  have  contributed 
to  this. 

I  would  also  want  to  show  to  this  House 
something  which  every  hon.  member  here  can 
look  at.  I  have  the  first  map  which  shows 
the  great  large  area  on  the  United  States 
which  says  "dumping  area,"  and  they  take 
out  their  filth  and  their  muck  and  their  crud 
and  they  dump  this  down  on  their  side,  which 
floats— because  of  the  currents— onto  our  side 
of  the  lake,  and  then  they  join  a  committee 
on  the  Ontario  side  to  cut  out  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  on  the  Ontario  side. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  is  the 
international  joint  committee  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  two  maps, 
both  of  which  any  hon.  member  may,  if  he 
wishes  to,  refer  to.  There  are  a  number  of 
them  on  the  American  side. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  to 
the  House  that  there  is  an  island  called 
Bob-Lo  Island,  and  it  has  a  bay  sheltered  on 
3  sides  which  has  in  past  years  been  an 
important    attraction    for    fishermen    in    this 


general  area  in  the  Detroit  River.  Bob-Lo 
Island  is  American  owned,  but  it  is  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

Last  fall,  American  scows,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  army  corps  of 
engineers  in  the  area,  dumped  40,000  tons 
of  muck  and  crud  into  this  fishermen's  retreat 
on  our  side  of  the  river.  And  within  two 
miles  of  this  fishing  ground,  a  boathouse 
operator,  just  as  a  single  example,  sold  in 
the  1958-1959  season  non-resident  fishing 
licences  for  which  a  total  amount  of  over 
$20,000  was  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment. I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
members- 
Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  point 
of  order,  is  this  relevant  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
member  that  we  are  dealing  with  pollution 
in  this  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  I  would  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  having  added  to  it. 
Now,  in  relation  to  this  problem,  the— 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  privilege.  Would  he  repeat  that 
remark? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  adding  to  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  God 
speaks  from  the  heavens  and  all  we  mortals 
must  cease. 

Mr.  Troy:  "I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
adding  to  it."  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  please 
have  him  interpret  that  to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  think  that 
the  hon.  member  has  added  greatly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  debate  by  drawing  to  our 
attention  the  matter  to  which  he  has  now  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now  that  is  all  bilge.  That  is 
even  worse. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  verbal- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  the  stuff  I  have  seen 
come  out  of  the  tramp  steamers,  and  it  does 
not  add  anything  to  this  debate  at  all.  But 
still,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  motion  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  has  brought  to 
this  House. 
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Hon.  Mr.   Macaulay:    I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that,  despite  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  consider  myself  a  tramp  steamer,  I  would 
like- 
Mr.  Troy:  But  he  is  acting  like  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  the  northern 
end  of  Bob-Lo  Island  has  a  bay  sheltered— 
and  I  think  this  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
hon.  member  who  had  just  spoken— on  3  sides 
which  has,  in  past  years,  been  an  important 
attraction  in  this  area  for  fishermen.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  hon.  members  the  grave  concern 
of  the  government,  both  in  terms  of  revenue 
and  also  from  terms  of  sport.  Bob-Lo  Island 
is  American  owned  but  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Last  fall  an  American  scow,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  army  corps  of  engi- 
neers in  the  area,  dumped  40,000  tons  of 
muck  and  crud  into  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  he  define  that  please? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —I  acknowledge  that 
they  are  not  to  be  described,  but  nevertheless, 
they  were  dumped  into  this  fishermen's 
retreat,  which  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  means  that  sounds  even 
good  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  Min- 
ister doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  within  two  miles 
of  this  area,  as  I  have  indicated  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been,  and  are,  tremendous 
interests  in  this  fishing  area. 

Now,  a  week  ago  on  Friday,  in  fact  April  1 
—and  it  seems  to  be  perhaps  an  appropriate 
day— this  muck  was  removed  by  a  dredging 
company  from  Detroit  and  again— but  this 
time  in  error— it  was  dumped  a  short  way 
away  from  the  front  yard  of  the  honourable 
Speaker  of  this  House,  again  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  which  one  should  make  light. 

The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  called 
a  general,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention, 
connected  with  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
this  muck  is  now  being  removed  and  put 
where  it  should  have  been  in  the  first  place. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  the  House  is  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter,  to  show  the  rela- 


tionship which  it  has  to  the  facts  which  have 
taken  place.  I  am  submitting  that  there  is 
a  great  need  at  this  time  for  a  conference 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  including  the  states 
and  the  provinces  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  about  the  international 
joint  commission?  What  are  they  doing 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  will  come  to 
that  if  I  may. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Niagara  Falls  has 
made  reference  to  an  oil  well  which  he  said 
has  spewed  forth  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  3,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The 
owner  is  quite  jealous  of  those  figures,  and 
suspicious  of  them.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  that  is  an 
impossibility  under  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
if  the  hon.  member  has  read  the  regulations 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  he  will  perhaps 
realize  exactly  what  I  meant  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  this  House  that  our 
basis,  our  entire  goal,  in  this  matter— both  in 
appointing  the  Langford  committee  and  in 
taking  every  step  which  has  been  taken  in 
this  province— is  this. 

I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member  who  belatedly 
has  raised  the  greatest  amount  of  noise  in 
relation  to  the  subject  is  not  present  in  the 
House  tonight.  But  nevertheless  hon.  mem- 
bers might  convey  to  him  the  references  made 
on  that  score. 

These  steps  which  have  been  taken  are  for 
this  purpose: 

To  procure  and  to  perceive,  and  to  obtain, 
the  greatest  possible  purity  of  water  supply 
available  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  we 
intend  to  do  so,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
stopped  drilling  in  Lake  Huron,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  controlling,  with  the  greatest 
scrutiny,  the  legislation  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  big  problem  today  is  not  to  pass  out 
great  discussions  as  to  where  this  damage,  if 
at  all,  is  coming  from,  but  to  find  out  where 
it  is. 

Because  of  past  insufficient  cohesion  be- 
tween jurisdictions,  both  federally  as  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  between 
the  provinces  and  states  which  border  on  the 
United  States,  pollution  has  become  and  is 
continuing  to  grow  as  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  joint  international  commission  of  1951 
reported  on  and  discussed  pollution  in  boun- 
dary waters,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  most 
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serious  in  the  area  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Erie,  starting  with  Sarnia,  Detroit,  and 
Windsor,  and  whatever  other  contributors 
there  are.  It  also  concluded— and  it  is  so, 
without  a  doubt— that  the  major  contributors 
to  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  come  from  the 
United  States. 

And  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
to  this  House  that,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment which  he  heads,  there  has  been  formed 
what  is  called  the  Great  Lakes  working  group, 
and  it  is  a  combination  of  persons  from  The 
Department  of  Transport  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission of  Ontario,  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources  of  Ontario,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  led  by  Dr.  Langford,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which 
I  made  reference  earlier. 

Their  purpose  is  to  report  to  the  Canadian 
committee  on  oceanography,  and  this  com- 
mittee has  its  work  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
boat,  located  on  the  Great  Lakes,  called  The 
Port  Dauphin.  Contributions  have  been  made 
to  this  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  and  by  the  most  excel- 
lent and  able  member  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission,  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  to  whom  refer- 
ence may  well  be  made. 

I  would  honestly  say  to  this  House  that 
the  real  problem  of  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes  is  not  that  by  any  means  of  drilling 
for  gas  and  oil.  But  I  do  say  to  this  House, 
with  sincerity  and  confidence,  that  we  have 
taken  every  step  that  could  conceivably  be 
taken  by  any  honest  and  responsible  govern- 
ment to  control  these  matters.  The  basic 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  pollution  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  two: 

Firstly,  those  contributed  by  transportation 
of  international  and  Canadian  companies 
through  ships  travelling  through  our  Great 
Lakes;  and  secondly,  industrial  waste. 

These  things  principally  are  in  terms  of 
industrial  waste  found  on  the  American  side 
quite  beyond  our  control  and  jurisdiction. 

But  this  province  offers  to  the  Americans, 
their  state  and  federal  governments  and  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government 
in  Canada,  every  single  auspice  at  our  com- 
mand. We  wish  to  join  a  committee  or  a 
study  of  any  nature  to  control  this  matter. 
We  offer  our  fair  monetary  contribution.  We 
will  take  our  steps  fairly  and  reasonably  at  the 
lead  of  this  group. 

In  the  meantime,  I  say  to  this  House  and 
I    say    to    you,    Mr.    Speaker,    without    the 


slightest  sense  of  hesitation,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  has  done  more  to  eliminate 
pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  than  any  other 
jurisdiction,  federally  or  on  a  local  jurisdic- 
tional basis,  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  just  a  few  words,  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  certainly  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  this  particular 
debate,  and  has  given  us  knowledge  that  was 
not  available  to  the  House  heretofore. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  hon.  Minister  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  contributed  more 
to  the  solution  of  pollution  than  any  other 
jurisdiction,  and  that  may  well  be. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  more  at  stake 
than  any  other  jurisdiction.  The  province  of 
Ontario  literally  bounds  all  the  Great  Lakes. 
No  other  jurisdiction  does  that.  We  have 
many  American  states  to  the  south  of  us 
bounding  this  particular  fantastic  inland  water 
system,  but  Ontario  literally  bounds  the  Great 
Lakes  system  from  east  to  west.  So  I  think 
it  is  only  right,  and  to  be  expected,  that  we 
would  take  greater  interest  than  any  other 
jurisdiction. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  usual  capable 
fashion,  has  defended  the  position  of  this 
government  very  admirably.  With  lucid 
language  and  expression  of  thought,  he  has, 
I  suggest,  presented  a  very  effective  defence 
for  the  government. 

But,  as  is  often  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
is  misled  by  language  and  expression  and 
enthusiasm.  The  simple  fact  is  this.  No 
solution  will  be  effected  until  the  various 
jurisdictions  of  which  the  hon.  Minister  com- 
plains—namely, the  state  of  Michigan  and 
other  bordering  jurisdictions— are  brought  into 
common  conclave  with  Ontario  and  this  prob- 
lem begun  to  be  solved.  It  will  not  be  solved 
by  high-sounding  words  in  this  legislative 
body.  It  will  be  solved  only  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  firstly,  of  the  problem  and 
a  common  desire  to  try  to  overcome  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  who  is 
bound  to  technicality  and  to  jurisdictional 
effort  as  such.  What  it  means  is  simply  this. 
While  it  is  true  that  superficially  we  say,  this 
is  a  problem  for  the  international  jurisdictions 
to  solve,  this  is  a  federal  problem,  this  is  a 
problem  of  navigation,  the  fact  likewise  is 
that  it  is  a  problem  of  property  and  civil 
rights. 
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I  think  that  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
every  right  and  every  legal  right  to  present 
itself  as  the  key  of  a  solution  to  be  pursued. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  help  me. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   I  beg  your  pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  will  help  me,  sir,  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  a 
suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  him  get  behind  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
behind  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am    honestly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  know  he  is. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  effect,  I  would  say 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  in  a  legal  and 
public  position  that  would  frankly  permit  of 
the  formal  calling  together  of  the  states 
bordering  to  the  south  of  all  this  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  helps  me,  if  he  stays  behind 
me,  we  will   do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will.  I  will  give  him 
that  undertaking  right  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  gladly  stand  behind  the  hon.  Minister, 
because  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  sake  of 
politics  only  in  this  respect. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
believes— and  I  think  that  is  the  expression 
he  used  tonight— that  literally,  this  fantastic 
natural  resource  that  lies  in  the  middle  of 
Ontario,  and  extends  from  east  to  west,  must 
be  preserved  for  the  future. 

We  are  going  to  use  it,  and  it  would  be 
trite  for  me  to  tell  the  House  that  we  are 
bound  to  use  it  increasingly  for  industrial 
development  as  an  internal  water  system. 
We  are  bound  to  use  it  for  domestic  drinking 
purposes  as  time  goes  on.  So  I  think  if  we 
begin  now  to  grow  lax  about  any  aspects  of 
pollution,  it  will  only  compound  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  what  the  hon. 
Minister  wants  is  our  assurance  of  co-opera- 
tion, he  has  it  unstintingly  and  unhesitantly. 

I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that,  good 
as  the  Langford  committee  is,  good  as  the 
new  Great  Lakes  commission  is,  literally  the 
people  that  can  do  the  most  to  assist  have 
not  joined,  namely,  the  American  states  lying 
immediately  to  the  south  of  us. 

And  I,  personally,  am  just  enough  of  an 
optimist  to  think  that,   if  anybody  with  the 


authority  possessed  by  the  hon.  Minister,  the 
prestige  and  position,  made  a  formal  appeal 
to  those  jurisdictional  bodies,  they  would 
join   and   they  would   co-operate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  doing  that,  I 
want  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  am  delighted.  I 
think  that  may  be  the  most  significant  part  of 
any  progressive  step  forward.  It  was  that 
type  of  question  in  committee  and  gesture 
that,  frankly,  I  anticipated  during  the  pres- 
entation. I  say  this  because  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Canadians  will  all  join  together  and  stand 
on  this  side  and  say  that  the  Americans  are 
terrible.    But  we  are  getting  nowhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  may  be  the  people 
who  are  adding  more  to  the  pollution  than 
any  other,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  suggest 
that  there  are  other  forms  of  pollution  than 
oil  drilling.  I  must  say  that  this  obviously  is 
not  the  only  one.  I  think  we  have  to  treat 
all  sources  of  pollution  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  others  who 
want  to  join  in  this  debate.  So  all  I  am 
going  to  do  at  this  particular  juncture  is  make 
a  formal  and  serious  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Minister  to  use  his  good  offices  to  bring 
together  the  American  jurisdictions  that  are 
directly  involved.  Reconnaissance  can  be 
done,  and  with  good  leadership  and  the  great 
interest  that  we  have  in  Ontario— an  interest 
that  is  greater  than  any  other  one  jurisdiction 
—I  think  that  something  positive  can  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the 
observations  that  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  spelled  out  the  proportions  of 
this  problem.  I  must  confess  that  they  are 
somewhat  awesome,  because  certainly,  in  all 
the  earlier  discussions  in  this  House,  we  had 
never— because  we  lacked  the  information- 
been  able  to  grasp  the  size  of  the  problem. 

We,  I  think,  had  been  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  what  now  appears  to  be  a  very  small 
portion  of  it,  namely,  the  prospect  of  pollution 
arising  from  drilling  in  the  lakes. 

On  the  broader  aspects  of  the  problem  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  raised— the  pollution 
because  of  transportation  of  what  is  now 
international  shipping  through  the  lakes,  and 
procedures  such  as  flushing  out  of  oil  tanks- 
seems  to  be  inexcusable  to  me,  and  surely 
can  be  halted  pretty  readily  by  anybody 
who  is  seriously  tackling  this  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  have  no  power. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that.  We 
have  no  power  if  it  is  done  over  on  the 
Detroit  side.  I  agree.  But  it  seems  to  me 
if  and  when  this  takes  place  within  our  own 
jurisdiction  we  have  the  power  and  can  take 
action.  But  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  correct 
when  he  points  out  that  this  is  to  some 
extent  an  international  problem,  and  if  he 
cannot  get  action  through  the  international 
joint  commission— which  was  presumed  to 
have  authority  in  this  field— then  the  plea 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  the 
obviously  correct  plea,  that  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister cannot  get  Ottawa  to  move,  once  again 
he    must    move    himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  if  he  is  moving 
himself. 

Now,  I  was  a  little  bit  puzzled— and  I  must 
say  a  little  bit  intrigued— with  this  almost 
pleading  from  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  wanted 
the  support  of  the  Opposition.  One  was  almost 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  support  in 
his  own  party  was  so  precarious  that,  if  the 
Opposition  was  not  really  with  him,  then 
he  would  be  frustrated  in  his  efforts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  just  thought  we 
would  present  a  more  uniform  front,  if  the 
Opposition  will  get  behind  us  for  a  change. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  certainly  be 
behind  him  in  the  solving   of  this  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  what  we  would 
like. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  few  occasions  on 
which  we  are  not  behind  him  is  when  we 
become  convinced  that  he  is  evading  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Now,  if  he  will 
just  take  a  lead  in  this  thing,  I  think  that 
he  will  find  that  there  will  be  no  opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  evasions?  All 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  these 
broader  aspects  of  the  problem  which  the 
hon.  Minister  has  spelled  out,  and  for  which 
he  has  indicated  the  solution,  we  have 
guaranteed  him  our  support  in  working 
towards  a  solution. 

However,  I  want  to  come  back  to  the 
narrower  aspect  of  it,  which  this  House  had 
assumed  to  be  the  main  problem  before  the 
debate  on  this  motion  tonight.  That  is  the 
question   of   oil   drilling   in   the   lake. 

Now  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  intelligent  decision  that  where  we 


have  not  had  drilling  before,  such  as  in  Lake 
Huron,  and  if  drilling  is  going  to  open  up 
all  this  Pandora's  box  of  ills,  then  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  permit  drilling,  and 
the  government  has  done  this  so  far. 

When  we  come  down  into  Lake  Erie,  as  I 
see  it,  the  problem  is  twofold.  One  one  hand, 
we  have  a  very  large  investment  there  now. 
Not  only  is  there  a  large  investment,  but  also 
there  is  a  significant  source  of  our  present 
consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Clearly,  one  just  does  not  dismiss 
this  without  giving  it  some  consideration. 

There  is  also,  it  seems  to  me,  a  problem 
that  even  if  we  did  tackle  it  on  our  side  of 
the  lake,  but  do  not  take  steps  to  seek  inter- 
national co-operation,  we  will  not  meet  the 
problem  of  pollution.  The  Americans  will  go 
on  their  merry  way,  and  the  pollution  will 
drift  across  with  the  currents  in  the  lake, 
and  we  have  made  no  progress. 

But  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  earlier  comment  when 
he  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
drilling  for  gas  or  the  production  of  gas 
through  wells  in  the  lake  results  in  any 
pollution  at  all.  Now  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  narrows  the  field  down  even 
more  to  the  relatively  few  oil  wells,  at  least. 
Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
relatively  few  oil  wells  as  opposed  to  gas 
wells,  say,  in  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
permit  me  to  point  this  out— that  there  are, 
as  I  recall— and  I  am  speaking  from  memory, 
while  searching  for  my  notes— either  249 
wells  in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  of 
which  two  are  oil  producers,  and  of  the  two 
which  are  oil  producers,  one  is  unproductive 
and   one   is   of  productive   quantity. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Where  is 
it  at? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  believe  it  is  opposite 
Colchester. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  I  understand  the 
hon.  Minister  correctly,  we  have  one  oil 
well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  right,  my  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely  the  proportions  of 
the  danger  of  pollution  in  Lake  Erie,  as  far 
as  oil  wells  are  concerned,  is  a  pretty  small 
one  and  a  pretty  managable  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  offer  this  to 
my  hon.  friend?    Any  time  that  I  have  found 
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that  I  have  debated  with  him  and  I  had  a 
point  that  was  relative,  he  normally  has 
permitted  me  to  make  a  comment. 

When  this  well  at  Colchester,  and  there  is 
only  one— and  I  went  down  to  see  it— burst 
forth,  it  was  an  unfortunate  "combination  of 
man  and  beast."  When  the  well  struck  oil, 
instead  of  gas  as  they  expected,  the  well 
spilled  up  oil,  and  the  oil  valve  and  oil  saver 
were  on  shore  being  repaired. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  combination  of 
coincidences.  This  well  spilled  forth  oil  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  estimated— who  was 
there  with  a  gauge  to  judge— say,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  20  barrels.  The  oil  spread 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  actually 
a  surface  of  water  can  carry  a  lot  of  barrels 
of  oil  over  a  very  great  distance  of  water. 
There  were  complaints.  Several  days  later, 
investigators  went  down  to  inspect  the  oil 
that  had  reached  the  shore.  They  took  tests. 
These  tests  showed  that  the  oil  of  which  these 
people  complained  was  refined  oil.  Just  a 
minute,  my  hon.  friend. 

The  oil  that  was  actually  tested— and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  oil  spilled  forth  from  this 
well— but  all  that  I  am  pointing  out  was  this, 
that  oil  did  come  forth  from  that  well  in  the 
amount  of  perhaps  20  barrels,  and  went  onto 
the  shore.  This  was  a  matter  of  consequence, 
and  it  greatly  worried  the  men,  and  that  is 
greatly  worrying  this  province,  this  govern- 
ment, and  I  am  not  minimizing  it  for  a 
moment. 

All  that  I  am  saying  to  the  hon.  member 
is  this,  that  3  or  4  days  later,  when  scientists 
actually  went  to  test  oil  on  the  shore,  the  oil 
they  actually  tested  was  refined  oil,  refined, 
and  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  from 
a  well.  It  had  to  have  first  gone  through  a 
cracking  plant. 

Now,  let  me  just  give  one  other  point.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  persons  come  to  me 
and  say:  "Now  look,  Macaulay,  there  are 
occasions  in  Lake  Huron  when  the  oil  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Huron  is  so  thick  that  if 
you  go  in  bathing  you  come  up  with  a  scum 
over  your  entire  body."  And  there  is  not  a 
well  in  the  lake,  and  if  there  was,  hon.  mem- 
bers across  would  be  the  first  to  complain 
about  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  got  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  So  how  did  the  oil  get 
into  Lake  Huron? 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.   friend   there   is   no   drilling   for   oil   in 


Lake  Huron,  so  I  ask  how  people  who  go  in 
bathing  in  Lake  Huron  come  out  covered 
with  this  scum  of  oil?  They  certainly  do  not 
get  it  from  the  drilling  procedures. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Presumably  there  must 
have  been  a  lot  of  tramp  steamers  go  by 
just  shortly  before  it  happened.  When  the 
hon.  Minister  tells  us  that  the  oil  tested  by 
the  scientists  was  refined  oil,  he  has  presented 
us  with  an  interesting  puzzle,  and  surely  we 
in  this  House  are  not  competent  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Because  it  came  from 
boats? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  it  came  from 
boats,  sure.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  one 
point  that  remains,  and  this  is  all  I  want  to 
say,  and  then  I  will  sit  down,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  assume,  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  says, 
that  there  are  mechanical  contraptions  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  drilling  so  that  if, 
perchance,  one  hits  oil  rather  than  gas,  one 
is  safeguarded  against  pollution.  It  seems 
to  me  from  what  we  have  been  told  that  we 
have  been  given  the  full  story;  namely,  that 
the  danger  of  pollution  from  the  drilling 
from  wells— which  is  the  main  point  of  this 
motion— is  almost  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  what  this  committee,  my  hon.  friend, 
is  studying  at  the  moment,  to  see  if  there 
are  any  stopgaps  in  addition  to  those  which 
I  know,  as  a  result  of  last  September,  which 
can  be  acquired. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  that  be  the  case, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  am  very  much  of  a  layman 
in  a  field  in  which  I  think,  quite  frankly,  none 
of  us  knows  very  much— the  hon.  Minister 
has  acquired  a  lot  of  information  recently 
which  he  is  disgorging  here  as  he  tramps 
through  on  this  little  journey,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  got  the  full 
story  we  have  been  focusing  our  attention 
on  the  wrong  item. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North— and  I  do  not  say  this  criti- 
cally—as I  have  listened  to  him  presenting  the 
problem  up  until  now,  the  problem  seemed 
to  arise  from  drilling  in  the  lakes. 

Now  we  are  assured  that  the  drilling  in  the 
lakes  is  no  problem,  because  they  have 
mechanical  contraptions  to  trap  the  odd  oil- 
producing  rather  than  gas-producing  well, 
and  gas-producing  wells  do  not  pollute  the 
lake. 

Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  we  have 
eliminated   this,   and  we   are   back  to   what 
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appears  to  be  the  major  problem,  namely, 
dumping  in  a  most  unintelligent  fashion  of 
industrial  waste  and  garbage  and  sewage 
and  the  refuse  from  steamers  throughout.  The 
sooner  the  hon.  Minister  forgets  about  Ottawa 
—which  has  been  toying  with  this  problem 
and  getting  nowhere  for  years— and  takes  the 
thing  into  his  own  hands,  in  his  inimitable 
way,  and  draws  together  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions to  try  to  work  out  something,  the 
better.  Until  he  does  that,  surely  we  are 
not  going  to  get  any  satisfaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  myself  are  announcing 
tonight  in  relation  to,  as  I  said,  the  Great 
Lakes  working  group.  We  are  determined 
we  are  going  to  clear  it  up.  We  are  not 
waiting  for  anybody,  we  are  going  ahead  on 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  know  the  people  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  and  the  river  have  been 
dumping  garbage,  and  things,  and  they  have 
been  dumping  it  over  on  our  banks. 

But  the  one  thing  that  bothers  me  more 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  they  are  now  drilling 
for  oil  on  Lake  Erie,  that  is  off-shore  drilling. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  here  two  pictures 
of  the  oil  wells  and  the  oil  on  the  banks  and 
it  is  not  any  refined  oil.  It  is  oil  that 
actually  came  out  of  the  wells.  I  am  talking 
strictly  of  Lake  Erie. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  out  there, 
I  feel,  is  that  it  has  ruined  the  value  of 
people's  homes  and  property  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Now,  people  have  had  meetings, 
wherein  some  100  of  them  in  one  hall  would 
argue  the  points  out,  and  find  fault  with 
MPPs  from  the  area.  They  have  asked  us  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  some 
people  who  have  the  authority,  and  I  assume 
that  the  province  has  that  authority. 

Now,  I  would  not  argue  the  point  at  all, 
if  there  was  a  shortage  of  oil,  but  there  is 
no  apparent  shortage  of  oil  in  Canada.  If 
there  was  a  war  on  and  we  had  to  have 
it,  I  would  say:  "Drill  oil  on  my  front  lawn 
if  you  wish."  The  only  people  whom  I  can 
find  that  are  going  to  actually  make  any 
money  out  of  this  deal  are  the  people  who 
are  peddling  stock  around  this  province  and 
elsewhere,  the  people  who  are  actually  drill- 
ing those  wells  and  selling  that  stock. 

At  a  hearing  in  the  little  town  of  Harrow, 
Mr.  Smith  was  there  of  the  Place  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  I  want  to  say  in  my  opinion  he  is 
a  very  fine  man.    But  the  only  thing  that  he 


seems  to  be  anxious  about,  of  course,  is  to 
make  the  Place  Oil  Company  make  money. 
He  is  not  worried  apparently  about  whether 
or  not  oil  gets  out  onto  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  He  apparently  does  not  care  if  it 
injures  the  value  of  people's  homes. 

One  of  the  big  things  up  there,  with  the 
industries,  is  that  the  American  people  who 
come  over  there,  along  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
invest  upwards  of  $25,000  to  $50,000  in  a 
home.  They  mean  a  lot  to  our  people.  They 
live  there  all  summer.  I  would  say,  regarding 
towns  like  Amherstburg,  Kingsville,  Leaming- 
ton and  Harrow,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  people  from  the  area  of  Detroit  come 
over  there  and  have  their  homes  there,  things 
would  be  pretty  bad  in  that  area. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
province  ought  to  say  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  pure  water  policy  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  If  we  are  going  to  allow 
oil  drilling— the  hon.  Minister  can  laugh  if 
he  wants  to.  I  know  that  he  was  up  there 
with  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart),  and  I  want  to 
say  again  it  was  a  great  speech  he  made  as 
he  stood  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  and  said 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to 
drilling  for  oil  in  Lake  Huron,"  while  the 
oil  wells  in  Erie  were  gushing  all  over  the 
place  and  oil  could  be  found— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  Arthur,  if  you 
wish- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Now  just  a  minute.  The  hon. 
Minister  says  that  there  is  only  one  well. 
Now  I  have  pictures  here  of  various  spots 
along  Lake  Erie  where  they  are  drilling  for 
oil,  and  that  is  what  they  say.  Mr.  Smith 
himself  says  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  that  make  a 
gold  mine? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  that  make  a 
gold  mine  if  people   are  drilling  for  gold? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  talking  about  gold. 
I  am  talking  about  oil.  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
all   oiled   up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  that  make  an 
oil  well  if  they  are  drilling  for  gas? 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
oil.  We  have  already  stated  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  drilling  for  gas  at  all,  or  gold. 
We  have  no  gold  up  there  and  the  hon. 
Minister  might  as  well  get  that  in  his  head 
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now.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  drilling 
for  oil.  Now  here  is  something  I  will  do. 
If  he  will  come  up  there,  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  accept. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now  I  am  not  talking  to  the 
hon.  member,  he  should  just  keep  quiet  for 
a  minute.  If  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of 
Energy  Resources  will  come  up  after  the 
closing  of  the  House,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
indeed  to  meet  him  at  the  train  or  the  airport, 
drive  him  around,  and  show  him  exactly 
what  is  happening  there.  Now,  I  had  the 
opportunity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  can  tell  my  hon. 
friend,  I  will  accept  his  generous  invitation. 
I  shall  be  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  when  will  he  come, 
sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  just  state  a  date 
right  now,  and  I  will  be  there  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Inasmuch  as  he  will  come, 
I  shall  be  willing  to  bow  to  any  date  that 
he  suggests— any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  work  it  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  I  do  not  think,  I  have 
looked  over  the  map  of  The  Department  of 
Mines— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Can  I  come? 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  can  come,  too. 

The  Department  of  Mines  map  shows  that 
particularly  every  inch  of  space  in  Lake 
Erie  is  leased  now  for  one  purpose  or  the 
other,  either  gas  or  oil. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Exploratory  purposes. 
Just  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  drilling 
does  not  mean  there  is  a  well. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Exploratory  purposes.  Well, 
well,  I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that,  when 
a  man  gets  a  licence  from  the  appropriate 
department  to  drill,  he  has  then  passed  the 
exploratory  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  no,  no.  Come  on 
over  and  we  will  show  how  it  is  done. 


in  Lake  Erie,  on  our  side  of  the  border,  has 
been  leased  to  one  company  or  the  other, 
which  means  that  they  have  the  right— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:   No,  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  yes.  Now,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  here  is  something  that  he 
ought  to  find  out  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  There  are  more  than 
two  companies.  The  hon.  member  said  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Reaume:   No,  no,  many  companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  said  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Many  companies.  Now, 
what  I  have  said  is  this,  that  practically 
every  inch  of  space  is  leased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  For  exploratory  pur- 
poses   only. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  for  exploratory  purposes 
only.  I  think  that  it  means  this;  that  they 
can  come  in  to  one  of  the  departments  and 
get  the  right  to  drill  there  if  they  want  to. 
Well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. But  in  any  event  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  had  better  go  back  to  his  office  in 
the  morning  and  have  a  look. 

Hon.   Mr.   Maloney:   All  right. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  he  will  find  out  that  he 
is  wrong. 

But    in    any    event,    getting    back    to    oil 
drilling  again  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  here,  too,  photographs- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  There  is  no  use  in  going 
into  all  that,  we  will  be  hiring  photographers 
to  run  up  and  down  the  banks  of  Erie  for 
months.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
for  him  to  come  if  he  will,  sir. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
If  the  hon.  member  is  in  it,  it  makes  a 
good   picture. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  here  comes  another  one 
who  wants  to  get  in  the  game. 


Mr.  Reaume.  No,  no.   Just  a  minute.   What  Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  is  complimenting 

I  say  is  that  practically  every  inch  of  space      the  hon.   member. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  when  he  comes  up, 
if  he  would  bring  Mr.  Smith  with  him  if  he 
can  come— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  his  wife. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —of  the  Place  Oil  Company— 
I  do  not  care  if  he  brings  his  wife  or  not, 
but  that  would  be  all  right,  and  we  can 
arrange  to  have  other  people  to  the  meeting, 
and  after  he  finishes  with  the  one  he  is  having 
now— 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister?  Is  it  true  that  the  committee  work- 
ing at  Sarnia  have  thrown  up  their  hands  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  with   it  at   all? 

Mr.  Reaume:   I  have  not  heard  that,   sir. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  have  heard  that— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Ask  him,  he  is  a  friend  of 
the  hon.  member's. 

Well,  I  just  want  to  end  it  then  by  stating 
that  if- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  cannot  get  this  man's  atten- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say  to  him  that  when 
he  arrives  in  Windsor,  would  he  arrange  to 
bring  Mr.  Smith  with  him  if  he  can  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  who? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Smith,  president  of  the— 

Mr.  Thomas:   He  is  a  son  of  Old  Smith. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —Place  Oil  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  be  happy  to 
invite  him,  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  clear  a 
point  or  two  pertaining  to  the  question? 
Could  I  ask  a  question? 

There  are  10  gas  wells  that  belong  to  the 
Union  Gas  Company  that  are  set  up  on 
cribbing,  and  they  have  a  tripod  affair  that 
has  been  abandoned  for  quite  some  time.  Is 
it  the  hon.  Minister's  opinion  that  they  should 
be  taken  out?  Have  they  taken  any  steps  to 
take  them  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  who  has  most  properly 
asked  that  question.    There  are,  I  think,  about 


20  forms  out  in  the  lake,  a  number  are  pres- 
ently producing  wells,  a  number  are  not. 
Those  which  are  not,  and  which  can  be 
removed,  I  have  directed  shall  be  removed. 

I  have  thought,  from  what  I  had  ordered 
last  fall,  that  they  all  had  been  removed,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  permanent  ones  which 
have  been  there  for  10,  20  or  30  years  which 
are  made  of  stone.  They  are  expensive  to 
remove,  and  I  am  looking  into  the  matter 
of  these.  I  have  asked  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  in  the  meantime,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  the  right,  because 
ultimately  we  are  going  to  be  blamed  for  it, 
if  anything  happens.  Although  it  is  their 
responsibility,  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  this  government  has  taken  every 
step  conceivable  both  to  remove  the  unsightli- 
ness,  and  any  agitation  on  the  waters  as  well 
as  any  threat  to  safety. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  on  the  other  point  of 
personal  privilege,  I  might  say,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister  with  a 
smile  says  that  the  regulations  in  Michigan 
are  that  if  the  regulations  in  effect  are 
observed,  oil  cannot  accidentally  come  out  of 
this  particular  well.  Now  if  that  is  true, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  gets  his  committee 
together,  he  should  see  to  it  that  he  has  that 
section  of  their  agreement  in  his,  and  nature 
will  take  care  of  it  because  he  has  the  resolu- 
tion. I  noticed  that  he  said  that  smiling,  so 
I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  little  jest 
on  his  part. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  am  tickled  to 
death  to  know  that  he  is  going  to  apply  the 
portion  of  my  resolution  dealing  with  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  to  look  into 
the  matter,  and  he  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  this  whole  House.  I  have  never 
seen  a  wedding  quite  like  it  All  parties  agree 
that  they  are  going  to  work  with  him.  Now 
I  have  never  known  that  I  could  come  into 
this  House  and  bring  in  a  resolution  where 
everybody  would  be  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  dare  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  partly  the  wedding  is 
possible  because  of  his  own  productive  leader- 
ship. But  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  committee  to  which  he  refers 
was  appointed  last  September,  and  although 
I  did  not  have  the  great  honour  of  his  recom- 
mendation and  suggestion  at  that  time,  I  am 
fortunate  that  I  am  prophetic. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
add  one  further  point  here,  and  that  is  that 
the    Ontario   water   resources    commission   is 
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very  much  interested  in  any  matters  concern- 
ing pollution  of  our  Great  Lakes  or  streams. 

Now,  section  27  says  that: 

Every  municipality  or  person  that  dis- 
charges or  deposits  any  material  of  any 
kind  into  a  well,  lake,  river,  pond,  spring, 
stream,  or  other  water  course  or  any  shore 
and  bank  thereof  or  into  or  in  any  place 
that  they  impair  the  quality  of  the  water 
of  such  well,  lake,  river,  pond,  spring, 
stream  or  other  water  course,  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  and  on  summary  conviction  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  one  year  or  to  both. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North, 
or  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  has 
any  material  information  which  might  lead 
to  a  laying  of  a  charge  and  a  resulting  con- 
viction, we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  but  being 
conscious  of  the  exhortation  to  us,  I  want  to 
hastily  tell  him  that  I  am  solidly  behind  him 
on  this  matter— and  to  adopt  his  own  words, 
I  want  to  give  him  the  assurance  that  my 
promise  is  no  crud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one,  in  reference  to  this 
problem— and  you,  sir,  have  permitted  a  pretty 
wide  latitude  in  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
problem  of  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes— no 
one,  and  I  have  followed  the  debate  very 
closely,  has  referred  to  the  actions  on  the  part 
of  certain  American  states,  and  the  desire  of 
certain  American  states  to  drain  further 
additional  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  and  subject  to 
correction,  Ontario  is  the  only  jurisdiction 
which  orders  the  lakes'  cities  to  put  city 
additional  waters  into  the  lakes.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying— and  again  subject  to 
correction— that,  up  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
we  have  made  a  diversion,  I  believe,  of  the 
Ogaki  River— of  two  rivers— I  see  the  hon. 
Minister  signals  to  me— and  have  supplemented 
the  resources  of  the  lakes  by  putting  waters 
into  them  that  formerly  flowed  north. 

Now,  considerable  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  and, 
I  believe,  by  other  American  jurisdictions,  in 
requesting  permission  to  take  waters  off  for 
sewage  purposes,  and,  I  believe,  for  irrigation 
and  even  navigational  purposes,  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  chain  of  waters. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister,  I  know,  is  aware 
that  there  is  an  engineer  in  Sudbury  who 
I    believe    has    called,    not    upon    himself, 


but  upon  officials  in  his  department.  His 
name  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Cairns,  and  he  has  developed 
a  very  ambitious,  an  exceedingly  ambitious 
plan,  which  would  involve  the  backing  up 
of  the  Harricanaw  River  which  presently 
flows  northward  and  empties  itself  into  James 
Bay.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers.  It  picks 
up,  on  its  course,  3  or  4  other  large  rivers. 

Mr.  Cairns  envisages  a  plan  of  setting  up 
pumping  stations.  By  this  method,  instead 
of  allowing  that  water  to  flow  away  to  what 
amounts  to  total  waste  into  James  Bay,  it 
would  be  backed  up,  and  brought  to  Lake 
Timiskaming  down  the  Quinze  River,  and 
from  Lake  Timiskaming  into  the  Ottawa 
River,  up  the  Mattawa  River,  over  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  down  the  French  River,  and  into 
Georgian   Bay. 

His  plan  goes  to  the  extent  of  hoping  to 
put  into  Georgian  Bay  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  25,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, which  would  certainly  take  care  of  the 
current  demands  that  are  being  made  by 
American  jurisdictions  who  want  to  drain 
waters  off. 

Now,  just  let  me  say  this,  in  conclusion, 
about  Mr.  Cairns'  plan.  He  envisages  that 
the  cost  of  this  would  be  paid  for  by  a  sale 
of  these  waters  to  these  American  jurisdic- 
tions or  to  the  American  government. 

Now,  that  plan  has  had  some  publicity  in 
the  Metropolitan  press.  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  it  has  had  con- 
siderable publicity  in  the  local  press  of  my 
constituency.  Certain  overtures  have  been 
made  to  responsible  officials  in  the  government 
in  Washington.  In  fact,  no  less  a  person  than 
Senator  Alexander  Wylie  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  chairman  of  some  committee— the  name 
of  which  escapes  me  at  the  moment— has 
been  made  aware  of  this.  I  believe  that 
overtures  are  also  being  made  to  the 
Rockefeller  foundation  to  obtain  some  funds 
from  them  for  the  possible  development  of 
further  studies  of  this  plan. 

Now,  certainly,  Mr.  Cairns,  to  use  his  own 
description  of  it,  says  that  the  thinking  in 
this  continent  about  the  Great  Lakes  has  to 
change  from  one  line  of  thought  of  looking 
at  them  as  a  source  of  supply  of  water  to 
a  concept  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  reservoir 
of  water. 

I  am  completely  persuaded  by  his  reason- 
ing in  his  argument,  as  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  is,  that  eventually  waters  will  have 
to  be  diverted  which  now  flow  northward 
from  the  height  of  land  and  find  themselves 
ending  up  in  James  Bay.  They  will  have  to 
be  diverted  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  would  like   to   ask  the  hon.   Minister— 
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which  is  where  I  started  out— whether  he  has 
studied  Mr.  Cairns'  plan,  or  whether  any 
studies  are  being  made  in  his  department  for 
a  possible  diversion  of  waters  to  increase  the 
supply  in  the  lakes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member— and  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  drawing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House— that  the  engineer, 
whose  name  the  hon.  member  has  most 
properly  associated  with  this  report,  drew 
this  to  my  attention  a  number  of  months  ago. 
As  I  said  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
this  House,  we  have  a  very  small,  but,  I 
hope,  active  study  group  in  relation  to 
engineering  and  resources. 

We  are  studying  this  particular  report,  and 
I  think  the  hon.  member  will  notice  that  the 
reporter  who  came  south,  from  the  most 
outstanding  newspaper  from  the  area  repre- 
sented by  the  hon.  member,  made  reference 
to  our  department.  He  came  to  us  right 
away. 

We  pointed  out  to  him  that  we  had  been 
studying  this  for  some  weeks  and  were 
working  on  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  interest,  and  concern  to  us,  and  I  know 
it  is  also  to  the  United  States.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  hon.  member  has  drawn  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  House. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may,  that  unless  there  are  some  other  hon. 
members  who  would  like  to  address  the 
Legislature  on  this  matter,  I  would  like,  if  I 
may,  to  adjourn  the  debate  on  this  resolution. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  just 
one  moment  before  the  debate  is  adjourned? 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
that  very  able  presentation  on  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Energy  Resource's  part,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  there  were  two  things,  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  have  not  been  mentioned  in  all  of  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place.  The  first 
one  would  be  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  has  taken  considerable  trouble  to  point 
out  that  my  ambition  was  to  keep  Lake 
Huron  clean.  May  I  say  in  respect  to  that 
that  insofar  as  I  know- 
Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  no  trouble,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  point  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  have  the  floor. 
Insofar  as   I  know,   off-shore   drilling  was 

taking  place  in  Lake  Erie  for  something  like 

50  years- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Not  for  oil. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  —and  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  never  did  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  ever  peep  about  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  is  hard  of 
hearing.  I  have  been  hollering  about  it  all 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  And  only  when  it  was 
drawn  to  my  attention  that  there  was  a  well 
about  to  be  drilled  in  Lake  Huron,  I  was 
immediately— 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  was  there  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  —I  was  immediately 
in  touch  with  the  responsible  hon.  Ministers, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  within  one 
hour  had  assurance— and  it  happened— that  the 
privilege  of  drilling  in  Lake  Huron  was  with- 
drawn, and  that  matter  has  been  under  con- 
trol  ever   since. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  The  other  item— I 
cannot  hear  him  from  here— but  the  other 
item  is  that  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
this  moment  to  pay  a  very  high  tribute  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  who  were  the  responsible  Ministers 
at  that  time,  and  particularly  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  since  it  has 
come  within  his  prerogative  to  deal  with  it, 
for  the  very  effective  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  relation  to  both  Lake  Huron  and  all 
of  the  bodies  of  water  through  Lake  Erie. 

Not  only  do  I  thank  them  in  relation  to 
controlling  it,  but  for  the  study  that  has  been 
carried  out,  and  has  been  presented  to  this 
House  tonight,  which  has  brought  about  some 
very  fine  speeches  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  have  convinced  them  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  is  dealing 
with  this  matter  in  a  very  effective  way.  To 
him,  sir,  may  I  express  my  very  sincere 
thanks. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Go  over  and  hug  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
would  not. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Go  over  and  hug  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Do  not  forget  off-shore 
drilling  was  taking  place  in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Certainly  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  North  York. 

Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
energy  board. 

Bill  No.  39,  An  Act  respecting  energy. 

Bill  No.  69,  The  Employment  Agencies  Act, 
1960. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver, 

That  Bill  No.  86  be  not  now  read  a  third 
time,  but  6  months  hence. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  It  has 
already  been  carried. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  usually 
want  to  rule  on  this,  but  my  understanding  is 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  has  been  carried. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  he  mean  just  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  no.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker— oh  no.  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister explain  himself?  Is  he  suggesting  it  has 
just  been  carried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose 
just  as  quickly  as  humanly  possible— surely  on 
a  technicality— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
withdraw  that.    I  am  quite  content. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Oliver, 

That  Bill  No.  86  be  not  now  read  a  third 
time  but  6  months  hence. 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House  the  amend- 
ment carry? 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  amendment 
please  say  "nay". 


The  amendment  having  been  put  was  lost 
on  the  following  division: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Bryden 

Allan  (Haldimand 

Bukator 

Norfolk) 

Chappie 

Allen  (Middlesex 

Davison 

South) 

Gisborn 

Beckett 

MacDonald 

Belisle 

Manley 

Boyer 

Oliver 

Brown 

Reaume 

Brunelle 

Sopha 

Carruthers 

Thomas 

Cass 

Thompson 

Cathcart 

Troy 

Cecile 

Wintermeyer 

Collings 

-14. 

Connell 

Cowling 

Daley 

Davis 

Downer 

Dymond 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Frost 

Fullerton 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Haskett 

Herbert 

Janes 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Rollins 

Root 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Sutton 
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NAYS 

Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Yaremko 

-58. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
Resolved,  that  the  bill  do  now  pass  and  be 
entitled  as  in  the  motion. 

The  following  bills  were  also  given  third 
reading,  upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  mortgage  brokers. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Un- 
conscionable Transactions   Relief  Act. 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,   1953. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Plan- 
ning Act,  1955. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  respecting  Louis 
Pierre  Cecile. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ele- 
vators and  Lifts  Act. 

Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  respecting  members 
of  the  assembly. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act. 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tive Council  Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  respecting  the  pro- 
posed international  bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  A  motion  being  put, 
this  bill  was  carried  on  a  unanimous  recorded 
vote. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  resolution 
No.  13,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver, 

Resolution, 

That  the  Ontario  government  build  a 
system  of  water  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion lines  as  a  public  utility  to  serve 
Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  I  move 
resolution  No.  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House  adopts  this 
resolution  with  the  usual  enthusiasm,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  resolution  comes  at 


a  time  shortly  after  the  government  has  been 
sustained  in  two  want  of  confidence  votes. 
That  makes  it  that  one  is  talking  to  a  respon- 
sible government  for  the  moment  at  least,  and 
one  that  is  in  a  position,  numerically— and  I 
hope  in  every  other  way— to  digest  the  content 
of  this  resolution. 

Now  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  pro- 
moted not  with  the  firm  idea  that  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  House  tonight,  but  rather 
as  an  indication  of  the  concern  that  many 
people  feel,  I  think,  that  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  has  not  moved  with  the 
speed  that  it  should  have  done  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  water  supply  for  commercial, 
industrial  and  other  uses  in  this  province. 

As  a  background  to  this,  I  want  to  quote, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Gordon  committee 
report  at  page  443.  On  that  page  they  are 
dealing  with  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission, and  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
they  say  this: 

It  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  the 
water  resources  and  supply  committee,  and 
ultimately  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission is  attributable  in  part,  at  least,  to 
the  report  of  the  [conservation]  com- 
mittee. 

This  committee  mentioned  here  is  the  con- 
servation committee  which  hon.  members 
will  recall  reported  to  this  House  in  1950. 
Now,  the  conservation  committee  studied  the 
problem  of  water  very  closely  and  very  seri- 
ously, and  made  two  solid  recommendations 
to  this  Legislature.  One  of  them  is  quoted 
in  the  Gordon  report  on  the  same  page,  443, 
and  it  has  this  to  say.  This  was  taken  directly 
from  the  conservation  committee  report: 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  which 
would  regulate  the  ground  water  supply  of 
urban  and  industrial  users,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  prior  right  of  residents  of 
other  municipalities  affected,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  ground  water  to  all  claim- 
ants. 

Now,  that  particular  recommendation  has  to 
do,  as  the  words  suggest,  with  ground  water, 
water  that  can  be  secured  from  wells  or 
other  similar  sources. 

The  conservation  committee  recommended 
that  the  rights  of  the  different  applicants  for 
this  water  should  be  protected  and  that  it 
should  be  properly  distributed.  The  conserva- 
tion committee,  as  the  hon.  members  will 
recall,  went  one  step  further  and  they  made 
a  report  10  years  ago,  which  had,  as  one 
of  its  main  recommendations,  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  government  of  the  day 
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should  immediately  set  about  to  analyze  the 
possibility  of  providing  water  for  Ontario 
users  from  Lake  Huron.  This  was  the  basis 
of  their  report. 

I  often  wonder  why  it  was  not  recom- 
mended in  the  report  that  other  Great  Lakes 
be  considered,  but  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  con- 
fined to  Lake  Huron. 

Now,  that  recommendation  was  made,  as 
I  say,  10  years  ago,  because  the  conservation 
committee  felt  that  the  day  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  we  would  have  to  call  upon  avail- 
able water  supplies  to  provide  the  necessary 
water  for  industry  and  for  commercial  users. 

Now,  10  years  have  gone  past,  and  in 
those  10  years  we  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  growing  need  that  there  is  for  additional 
supplies  of  water  in  this  province.  I  would 
say  to  the  House  tonight  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  decentralizing  industry  in  this  province 
is  because  in  many  places  industry  cannot 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  and  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  particularly  in  western 
Ontario. 

I  think  decentralization  of  industry  is  a 
great  thing.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  get 
industries  out— not  the  ones  that  are  here 
now,  I  do  not  mean  to  tear  down  Toronto 
or  to  tear  down  Hamilton,  or  their  industrial 
strength— but  as  we  add  to  our  industrial 
strength,  such  additions,  in  my  opinion, 
should  go  out  to  the  various  parts  of  this 
province. 

Now,  there  are  3  things,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  affect  the  progress  of  industrial  expan- 
sion in  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario.  I  would 
list  these  as  roads,  power  and  water. 

Now,  we  have  a  network  of  roads,  of 
course.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  is  quite  proud  of  that.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  could  say  that  they  have  reached 
the  perfection  that  we  would  like  to  see. 
Certainly  more  roads  and  better  roads  should 
be  provided,  particularly  in  the  outlying  sec- 
tions of  this  province. 

Power  should  be  provided  to  all  who  would 
want  to  use  it,  industrial  users,  at  a  uniform 
rate  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  kept  industry  from 
rural  areas  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact 
that  power  has  cost  them  more  than  it  would 
cost  them  in  Toronto  or  in  Hamilton. 

That  should  not  be.  If  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy today— it  is  not  nearly  as  great  as 
it  used  to  be— but  what  remains  of  that  dis- 
crepancy, I  suggest,  should  be  wiped  out. 

The  other  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
slowness  of  industry  going  out  to  rural  areas 


is  the  lack  of  constant  water,  the  inability 
of  the  local  authorities  to  say  to  an  industry: 
"You  come  into  our  town  and  we  can  pro- 
vide you  with  what  water  you  need,  when  you 
need  it,  and  provide  it  at  all  times."  Now, 
I  think  that  is  an  important  factor. 

As  many  hon.  members  will  know,  in 
various  parts  of  this  province  today  we  are 
drilling  wells,  trying  to  get  water,  and  we 
find  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  more  wells  we 
drill,  and  the  more  water  we  take  out  of 
those  wells  to  feed  the  diminishing  supply, 
the  lower  the  water  level  generally  becomes. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  who  said  the  other 
day  that  the  need  for  water  was  a  desperate 
condition  in  this  province.  I  agree  with  him 
entirely.  I  think  all  of  us  agree  with  that. 
But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  much 
about  it. 

In  California,  for  instance,  and  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Manitoba,  they  have  done  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  story  of  Mani- 
toba where  they  bring  water,  I  think  it  is, 
from  94  miles,  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and 
St.  Boniface,  to  provide  for  all  their  water 
needs.  I  notice,  in  reading  their  report,  that 
they  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  coming 
through  that  artery  to  supply  adequately  a 
population  of  750,000  in  that  area.  So  they 
are  not  supplying  a  meagre  or  small  amount, 
but  are  supplying  a  very  substantial  amount. 

Now,  my  criticism  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  what  they  have  done,  in  respect  to 
guaranteeing  the  supply  of  adequate  water, 
has  been  done  in  a  piecemeal,  haphazard 
way.  It  has  been  done  on  a  hit-and-miss 
basis.  It  has  been  done  here  and  not  there. 
There  has  been  no  co-ordinated  plan  laid 
down  so  that  the  people  of  Ontario  can  dis- 
cern what  is  going  on  and  what  is  the  plan 
for  the  future. 

Certain  interests  are  tapping  into  Lake  Erie; 
one  is  preparing  to  tap  into  Lake  Huron.  As 
we  allow  these  different  interests  to  get  their 
individual  needs  filled,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  destroying— in  a  measure,  at  least— the 
possibility  that  we  should  have  one  day,  not 
too  far  off,  the  registering  of  a  co-ordinated 
plan  to  bring  water  to  all  the  people  of 
this  province  who  need  it,  whether  it  is 
for  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  or 
domestic  needs  or  for  what  other  use  people 
may  need  water. 

Now  then,  the  problem,  of  course,  grows 
in  intensity.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
deny  that.  The  need  for  water  increases.  Our 
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population  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  province  is  being  transformed— not 
gradually  but  quickly—from  a  farming  area  to 
an  industrial  province.  And  the  needs  that 
accompany  industrial  growth  are  very  great 
indeed,  so  far  as  water  is  concerned. 

We  will— I  think  we  will— do  what  I  am 
suggesting  before  very  long,  and  all  I  am 
pointing  out  to  the  House  tonight  is  that  I 
think  we  have  been  altogether  too  slow. 

May  I  say  this  in  reference  to  water  and 
to  our  ability  to  supply  it— I  think  that  we 
have  great  opportunity  in  Ontario  to  do 
what  others  could  not  do  because  they  do 
not  have  the  adequate  supply  of  water  that 
we  have  right  on  our  doorstep.  We  are 
surrounded  almost  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  opportunity  that 
very  few  others  possess  to  supply  water  to 
our  people  at  cost;  to  supply  water  to  them 
that  will  be  the  very  lifeblood  of  industry, 
that  will  help  in  sewage  disposal  and  all  the 
other  problems  that  we  are  suffering  from 
at  the  present   time. 

And  I  say  again,  as  I  conclude— this  is  my 
own  opinion— the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  has  done  a  good  job  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  has  done  a  lopsided  one.  It  has 
paid  almost  too  much  attention  to  sewage 
disposal  and  that  angle  of  their  work,  and 
altogether  too  little  to  what  I  consider  is  a 
fundamental  thing,  and  that  is  the  supplying 
of  water.  This  is  just  as  fundamental  as  the 
other  side  to  which  they  are  giving  most 
of  their   attention. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  resolution 
to  the  House  tonight  is  that  perhaps  we  would 
awaken  to  the  fact,  as  I  see  it,  that  the 
disposal  of  sewage  and  the  like,  by  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  is  only  a  part  of 
their  objective.  It  should  be  only  a  part 
of  their  long-range  plans.  The  twin  of  that 
plan,  if  not  the  little  older  and  the  little 
stronger  of  the  two,  should  be  that  plan 
that  envisions,  and  has  in  mind,  the  bringing 
of  water  to  the  people  of  this  province  in 
abundance  and  at  cost. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  whether  we  do  it  this  year  or  next  year, 
within  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us  here,  if  we 
take  care  of  ourselves  as  we  have  more  reason 
than  ever  to  do  now,  we  shall  see  the  day 
when  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  lakes  will  be  tapped  to  provide  water 
for   all  the  people   of   this   province. 

What  greater  selling  card  could  we  have  to 
industry  than  to  be  able  to  say  to  them:  "We 
have  on  tap  all  the  water  you  need  and  we 
have  it  at  cost"?  What  greater  advertising 
could  we  do  than  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 


two  conservations  and  two  methods  at  that 
time,  we  have  ponds  and  we  have  helped  our 
rivers  and  we  have  raised  our  water  level 
and  we  are  back  on  the  track  again? 

If  we  did  not  have  the  water  at  our  very 
front  door,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
our  laziness  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But 
it  is  almost  all  around  us  just  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  We  go  on  with  some  other  side  of 
the  problem  and  we  forget  what,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  is  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  was 
established.  That,  I  think,  was  their  prime 
motive  for  being  established.  It  was  not  the 
other  at  all. 

I  agree  that  control  of  sewage  and  other 
pollution  is  necessary,  but  I  say  that  funda- 
mentally and  more  important  is  the  doing 
of  the  job  that  they  have  hardly  started  to  do. 

In  my  closing  sentence  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  danger  in  certain  municipalities  tapping 
this  lake  or  tapping  that  one  for  their  own 
individual  needs.  I  think  it  will  draw  from 
the  supply  of  water  on  the  one  hand,  the  total 
need,  and  it  will  delay  the  day  when  there 
should  be  a  master  or  co-ordinated  plan  for 
bringing  water  to  all  the  people.  If  the  need 
is  lessened  by  those  who  bring  it  in  on  an 
individual  or  municipal  basis,  then  the 
problem  does  not  get  less,  it  gets  worse. 
It  is  far  harder  to  operate  a  total  plan  if 
half  or  quarter  of  the  water  supply  is  tapped 
by  independent,  uncontrollable  sources.  It 
is  far  better  to  do  it  now  when  the  territory 
is  virgin  and  when  the  need  is  great,  and 
when  the  door  is  wide  open,  and  opportunity 
is  right  there  to  grasp. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  for  a  vote  on  this 
resolution.  I  bring  it  up  simply  to  say  that, 
10  years  ago,  I  asked  that  the  conservation 
committee  be  established.  The  government 
did  it  at  that  time.  Out  of  that  conservation 
committee  came,  in  my  judgment,  some  of 
the  soundest  recommendations  that  this  House 
has  received  from  one  of  its  legislative 
committees. 

One  of  its  main  recommendations  was  that 
we  should  provide  the  people  of  this  province 
with  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  cost.  That 
recommendation,  in  my  judgment,  has  not 
been  answered,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  I  say 
that  the  hour  is  fast  fleeting  when  we  should 
have  done  it. 

We  should  put  our  hands  to  the  plow  now, 
and  make  a  start  on  this  great  adventure,  and 
use  the  imagination  that  we  possess  in  the 
far-flung  system  of  bringing  water  from  where 
the  water  is  to  the  places  where  water  is 
needed  in  this  province. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recall  last  week  when  I  discussed 
this  matter  before  the  House  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  was  quite  attentive, 
quite  interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  believe 
he  is  commendably  interested  in  the  matter 
today. 

There  are  many  difficulties  confronting  us 
with  respect  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  hon.  member  realizes  this 
as  well  as  any  hon.  member  of  this  House. 

Firstly,  if  he  was  as  attentive  as  I  thought 
he  was  a  week  ago,  he  would  have  recalled 
my  saying  that  the  threefold  programme  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  was, 
and  in  this  order: 

(a)  Reclaim,  by  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment measures,  water  that  is  presently  unfit 
for  use. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  these  in  order. 

Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  and  all  hon. 
members,  that  the  most  economical  source 
of  water  is  water  that  has  been  presently 
polluted  by  lack  of  control  measures  over  the 
years. 

Secondly,  in  connection  with  pollution 
abatement  and  control,  I  believe  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  say  that,  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  provide  adequate  pollution  control  and 
abatement,  we  will  in  fact  pollute  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  some  of  the  waters  from 
which  the  hon.  member  would  supply  the 
province. 

(b)  On  the  occasion  of  my  remarks  a  week 
ago,  I  said  to  this  House  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  commission  to  assist  in  the 
expansion  of  existing  ground  or  other  water 
sources. 

(c)  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that,  at  that 
time,  I  made  it  clear  and  manifest  that  this 
programme  was  proceeding  with  efficiency 
and  with  reasonable  speed.  Certainly— and 
I  am  referring  to  my  remarks— I  suggested 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commission  to 
continue  with  efforts  to  locate  and  develop 
new  sources  of  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  those 
3  fundamental  concepts  and  policies  of  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  spell  out 
in  very  general  terms  the  proposal  or  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  purpose 
or  the  concept  of  the  resolution,  it  involves 
the  construction  of  watermains  throughout  the 
province  to  supply  water  to  whatever  areas 
may  need  it.  There  is  no  indication  of  the 
cost  involved,  or  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for,  or 


how  we  will  meet  the  varying  water  needs 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Some  information  on  this  proposal  is  set 
out  in  what  I  propose  to  present  tonight. 

The  present  practice  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  is  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  municipalities  to  supply  their 
water  needs  at  cost.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
water  consumption  over  a  number  of  years 
and  to  base  the  cost  on  this  information.  The 
design  of  the  system  is  predicated  on  this 
agreement. 

Arguments  for  and  against  this  proposal  for 
widespread  construction  of  mains,  prior  to 
full  needs,  are  as  follows: 

Availability  of  water  is  a  great  asset  to  any 
community,  and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  it  can  then  grow  and  attract  indusry 
if  it  is  in  a  favourable  location. 

But  I  might  mention  at  this  point,  that 
water  itself  is  a  constant  thing.  It  is  the 
amount  available  at  a  place  and  time  that 
changes.  This  water  is  only  an  asset  if  the 
cost  is  reasonable.  Otherwise  the  citizens 
will  look  to  alternatives,  and  industry  will  go 
elsewhere. 

In  some  places,  the  construction  of  water- 
mains  well  in  the  advance  of  needs  may  not 
be  too  great  a  gamble,  but  in  others  the 
problem  is  great.  The  commission  is  continu- 
ally assessing  the  situation,  in  each  area  of 
the  province,  and,  if  conditions  appear  at  all 
favourable,  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  municipalities  in  providing  water 
according  to  the  terms  of  our  Act.  This 
would  bring  water  to  some  areas  where  it 
is  now  either  in  short  supply  or  of  unsatis- 
factory quality,  and  in  this  way  the  commis- 
sion is  providing  a  public  service  in  a  very 
broad  sense  of  the  word. 

The  following  comments,  I  feel,  can  be 
fairly  made  against  the  proposal,  at  least  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  Any  programme  of 
this  kind  is  feasible  only  if  the  province  at 
large  is  prepared  to  subsidize,  at  the  expense 
of  others,  the  areas  to  be  supplied.  Interest 
charges  on  capital  costs,  not  met  annually  on 
the  system,  increase  rapidly  with  the  result 
that  the  water  cost  becomes  greater  each 
year.  This  can  be  offset  only  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  consumption.  The  design  of 
the  pipelines  is  complicated,  as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  and  all  hon.  members  will 
realize. 

The  anticipated  population,  or  water 
demand,  needs  to  be  known  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  system.  If  it  is  made  too  large, 
the    cost    is    increased.      If    it    is    too    small, 
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another  line  will  need  to  be  added  shortly. 
Pipelines  are  expensive,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  in 
this  respect,  they  bear  no  relationship  to 
what  we  might  compare  it  to  in  terms  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
add  extra  wires.  We  cannot  increase  the 
voltage  of  electricity  or  water  through  pipe- 
lines in  the  same  manner  that  we  can  do  it 
through  transmission  systems. 

Thirdly,  water  is  not  a  monopoly  such  as 
is  hydro-electric  power  in  this  province. 

Long  pipelines  also  require  pumping  sta- 
tions to  add  further  to  the  cost,  thus  the 
engineering  design  of  supply  mains  for 
unknown  water  consumption  becomes  an 
acute  problem  of  finance,  if  finances  are  to  be 
considered  at  all.  As  the  pipeline  increases 
in  length,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  knowing 
in  advance  the  consumption. 

As  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not  been 
any  pressing  demand  to  the  commission  for 
construction  of  these  watermains.  They 
would  in  some  places  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
but  only  if  the  water  could  be  supplied  at  a 
figure  which  could  be  acceptable  to  local 
consumers.  Surveys  have  shown  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  study 
made  for  Dresden,  where  the  local  supply  was 
inadequate.  A  pipeline  to  bring  water  from 
Wallaceburg  was  found  to  be  too  costly  for 
the  sale  of  water  at  cost.  The  water  would 
have  cost  about  60  cents  per  1,000  gallons, 
as  compared  to  a  normal  figure  of  about 
20  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  This  problem 
was  met  by  developing  a  supply  from  a  local 
stream,  even  though  the  quality  was  not  as 
good. 

Since  ground  water  supplies  are  usually 
more  economical,  the  commission  encourages 
the  development  of  these  first.  As  the  popula- 
tion and  water  consumption  increase,  the 
area  can  better  afford  to  bring  in  water  from 
a  distance. 

The  same  comment  applies  to  the  use  of 
local  surface  waters  while  the  communities 
are  small.  In  competition  with  expensive 
water  from  a  distance,  there  would  be  little 
sale  other  than  at  a  loss. 

I  am  confident  that  this  must  be  abundantly 
clear  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South, 
and  I  would  ask  him  to  consider  the  situation 
of  the  countless  small  communities  through- 
out the  province  which  have  adequate  sources 
of  water  in  terms  of  ground  water  at  their 
own  back  door.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  yet,  we  would  put 
these  municipalities  in  a  position  where  they 


might  be  obliged  to  take  water  from  a  grid 
system  at  substantially  higher  cost  when 
sources  are  available  in  their  own  area. 

Where  subsidy  by  the  province  is  required, 
a  new  principle  is  in  use,  through  which 
inland  communities  obtain  public  assistance, 
shared  presumably  by  those  who  have  already 
paid  or  are  paying  for  their  own  supply. 

Pipelines  bringing  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  a  distance,  are  not  imminent  for  all 
inland  areas. 

A  number  of  small  areas  would  welcome 
such  supplies  from  a  desirable  source,  chiefly 
because  local  supplies  are  not  favourable. 

In  these  instances,  the  cost  of  pipelines  is 
so  great  that  the  use  of  water  from  under- 
ground must  be  considered,  even  if  it  is  not 
of  equal  quality.  An  example  of  this  is  in 
Lambton  county,  where  small,  widely 
separated  communities  make  the  cost  of  pipe 
water   excessive. 

The  commission  is  endeavouring  to  develop 
local  supplies  to  serve  until  the  demand  in- 
creases. Costly  pipe  water  cannot  be  sold  in 
competition  with  local  water  even  of  inferior 
quality.  If  no  agreement  were  made  for 
selling  in  advance  under  these  conditions,  the 
pipe  supply  would  be  operated  at  an  ever- 
increasing   loss. 

The  supply  of  piped-in  water  to  rural  areas 
is  not  economically  feasible  unless  these  areas 
are  close  to  the  supply  main.  The  cost  of 
delivering  water  to  farms  where  a  long  pipe- 
line is  needed  is  also  too  costly.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  use  ground  water. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  likewise  expensive, 
especially  for  the  high  investment  needed  to 
serve  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

The  transmission  of  water  in  large  quanti- 
ties is  much  cheaper  per  gallon  than  in 
small  amounts.  The  pipeline  costs  for  1,000 
gallons  carrying  capacity  for  a  6-inch  pipeline 
are  over  20  times  greater  than  that  for  a  36- 
inch  pipe.  Similarly  small  pumping  units 
cost   more. 

The  greatest  need  for  pipe  water,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  in  southwestern  Ontario,  but  the 
cost  of  supplying  this  water  to  small  inland 
communities  is  too  great.  Other  sources 
should  be  used  first  and  as  the  populations 
increase  it  will  become  more  feasible  to  bring 
in  the  larger  quantity  of  water  needed. 

Eventually,  many  of  these  communities  may 
be  linked  together  in  a  grid  system.  The 
timing  of  this,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  all- 
important  if  the  cost  of  water  is  to  be  kept 
at  a  figure  which  will  be  competitive  and 
acceptable. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  studies  have  been  made 
of  a  number  of  areas  in  the  province  for  a 
supply  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
include  the  Grand  River  municipalities: 
London,  St.  Thomas,  Dresden,  Chatham  and 
localities  in  that  area.  The  Grand  River 
municipalities  at  a  public  meeting  expressed 
the  view  that,  for  the  present,  they  should 
use  local  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  inland  area  of 
Ontario  has  small  urban  municipalities.  The 
hope  of  supplying  these  with  piped-in  water 
at  this  time  does  not  receive  support  from 
these  places,  unless  the  water  is  furnished  at 
cost.  In  review  of  these  conditions  at  large, 
and  from  the  experience  of  the  commission, 
the  best  procedure  in  supplying  water  to 
meet  the  needs  of  growth  is  one  of  carefully 
examining  all  factors  to  insure  best  results. 

Timing,  therefore,  becomes  all  important. 
As  areas  grow  and  require  more  water,  the 
commission  is  prepared  to  consider  building 
pipelines  and  doing  everything  required  to 
supply  all  the  water  needed  at  actual  cost, 
which  figure  is  kept  at  a  minimum  through 
the  services  of  the  commission. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  in  conclusion, 
I  may  safely  say  that  the  day  may  well  arrive 
when  some  form  of  piped-in  water  to  various 
locations  of  the  province  will  manifest  itself. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commission  does  not 
believe  that  this  situation  has  arrived  as  yet. 
Consequently,  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
ments made  a  week  ago  would  indicate  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  and  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  that  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  in  the  short 
operative  period  of  about  3  years,  have  done 
infinitely  more  than  any  other  jurisdiction  on 
this  continent  with  respect  to  providing  the 
people  with:  first  of  all,  reclaiming  water; 
secondly,  developing  new  sources  of  water; 
and  thirdly,  protecting  existing  sources  of 
water. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  listened 
to  me  as  carefully  as  I  thought  he  did  last 
week,  he  would  have  heard  me  recite  the 
opinions  of  others. 

There  is  not  too  much  credit  to  be  gained 
from  backslapping  on  one's  own.  But  when 
I  recited  to  him  the  countless  numbers  of 
other  jurisdictions  who  point  to  what  we 
have  accomplished,  then  I  say  that  probably 
he  can  admit  that  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  instituted  by  this  government,  is 
on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
simply  to  do  two  things. 


Firstly,  I  will  try  to  underscore  what  my 
hon.  colleague  from  Grey  South  has  so 
effectively  and  lucidly  demonstrated  to  this 
House,  and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that,  in 
water,  we  have  one  of  the  sources  of  develop- 
ment that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  probably 
second  to  none  other.  He  pointed  to  trans- 
portation, to  power,  and  to  water.  He  pleaded 
for  a  province-wide  scheme.  And  I  think 
he   did   it   very   effectively. 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron  has  now  tried 
to  defend  the  position  of  the  government.  He 
has  in  effect  said  that  he  appreciates  the  fact 
that  what  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
has  said  is  true,  but  that,  immediately,  it  is 
either  too  costly  or  ill-advised  to  proceed 
on  a  province- wide  basis.  He  states  that, 
instead,  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission is  prepared  to  confine  itself  to  an 
examination  of  the  facts,  to  an  exploration 
of  the  sources  of  water,  a  conservation  of 
existing  sources,  a  policy  that  is  designed  to 
clear  pollution  in  polluted  areas  and  to  help 
to  finance  municipalities  which  undertake,  of 
their  own  initiative,  to  procure  their  own 
supply  of  water. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  be  the  issue 
that  we  are  presented  with  tonight,  let  me 
make  these  observations. 

Firstly,  in  this  respect  I  do  not  think  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  can  either  commend 
itself  or  claim  great  leadership.  This  partic- 
ular commission  has  now  been  in  active 
operation  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  coming  to  that 
stage. 

For  10  or  more  years,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  has  pointed  out,  there  has 
been  an  active  request  of  this  Legislature 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  an  examina- 
tion into  our  water  resources  be  undertaken. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  last  3  years,  we 
have  had  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
water    resources    commission. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  that  this  book  that  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
a  survey  of  the  New  Jersey  water  resources 
development,  was,  in  fact,  completed  within 
a  course  of  7  months.  This  survey,  I  suggest, 
is  superior  to  anything  that  our  own  com- 
mission has  developed  within  the  course  of 
the  last  3  years.  It  is  a  very  factual— a  very 
complete— survey  and  practical  demonstration 
of  what  should  be  done  in  New  Jersey  about: 

1.  Conserving   their   existing   sources. 

2.  Assuring  the  source  of  water  supply  to 
all  parties  of  that  great  industrial  state:  this 
in  minutia,  this  in  great  detail,  this  together 
with  a  plan  for  financing. 
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And  then,  if  I  may  refer  to  the  great 
state  of  California,  as  my  second  bit  of 
evidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  governor  of  that  great  state  recently 
has  said: 

For  California  to  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper,  it  must  act  only  to  insure  an 
adequate  water  supply  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  an  ever-expanding  economy. 
Billions  upon  billions  of  gallons  of  water, 
which  are  currently  pouring  wastefully  into 
the  ocean  from  our  northern  streams,  must 
be  conserved.  The  California  water 
resources  development  programme,  which 
is  explained  in  this  pamphlet,  will  channel 
this  surplus  water  to  where  it  is  immediately 
needed  in  our  state. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  recollection— 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error 
in  this— that  California  currently  has  a  pro- 
gramme in  existence  whereby  water  is  trans- 
ported from  the  northern  part  of  the  state— a 
distance  of  approximately  500  miles— to  the 
industrial  southern  part  of  that  state,  and 
that  a  very  detailed  system  of  selling  that 
water  has  been  executed,  or  worked  out, 
whereby  several  things  have  been  done. 
There,  the  areas  between  the  source  and  the 
distributing  head  are  tapped  if  they  want 
water.  That  the  water,  in  effect,  is  sold  on 
a  cost  basis. 

Now,  all  that  I  am  pointing  out  in  these 
two  requests  is  this:  Firstly,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  emphasized  something  that 
is  irrefutable  in  my  humble  opinion,  and 
that  is  that  water— together  with  transporta- 
tion and  power— is  an  ingredient  of  industrial 
development. 

Water  supply  is  an  integral  part  of  plan- 
ning, together  with  transportation  and  power. 
The  one  facility  that  we  have  in  Ontario,  on 
which  to  plan  adequately  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  this  province,  is  assuredly  that  of 
water. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron,  I  pre- 
sume, would  say  that  is  true,  but  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  it  on  a  provincial 
basis.  He  says:  "We  want  to  do  it  on  the 
initiation  of  the  individual  municipality.  We, 
the   Ontario   water   resources   commission—" 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  How 
else  would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
do  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Here  is  the  difficulty  as  I 
envisage  it.  And  to  be  very  specific  about 
it,  we  investigated  with  people  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  during  the  last  few 


months,  who  are  very  interested  in  this.  I 
think  that  the  point  they  make  is  simply  this 
—and  I  am  getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks— 
they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  London's 
application.     But  this  is,  as  I  understand  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  London,  in  the  meantime, 
has  discovered  water  in  deep  wells. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  may  be  true. 

But,  as  of  that  time,  they  had  intended  to 

develop  actually  their  own- 
Mr.   MacNaughton:   Getting  a  private  bill 

for  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes.  They  even  had  a 
private  bill  passed  to  develop  their  own 
water  resources  or  water  pipeline.  Now,  this 
is  the  point  they  made: 

That  for  London  this  is  wonderful,  and 
industry  is  already  being  attracted  to  London 
in  expectation  of  a  greater  supply  of  water. 
London,  fortunately,  is  large  enough  to  under- 
take the  financing  of  that  extraordinary  proj- 
ect. 

But  as  we  proceeded  westward  from 
London  to  Sarnia,  we  went  to  several  smaller 
communities  that  begged— and  in  Lambton 
county  particularly— for  a  supply  of  water,  but 
felt  that  they  were  in  no  financial  position 
to  underwrite  the  expense  that  London  was 
undertaking. 

So  I  say  that  this  is  fine  for  the  larger 
municipalities,  but  that  it  is  not  feasible  for 
the  development  of  the  smaller  municipalities, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  smaller  munici- 
palities that  we  must  assure  of  adequate 
development.  How  are  we  going  to  plan 
our  industrialization  if  we  are  going  to  permit 
the  larger  municipalities  simply  to  grow 
bigger? 

It  is  those  areas  that  currently  do  not  have 
one  of  these  prerequisites  for  industrial  devel- 
opment—namely, water— that  must  be  assured 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting  water.  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  feel  it  most  deeply— that 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  is  very  much 
right  when  he  says  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  province  to  undertake  a  province-wide 
grid  system  for  the  distribution  of  water. 

We  can  talk  about  conservation,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
and  a  necessary  thing.  Do  not  let  me  be 
misunderstood.  But  I  think  that  we  all  know 
that  the  real  supply  of  water  in  this  province 
comes  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  from  there  that  the  supply  of 
industrial  and  domestic-purpose  water  will  be 
required  to  be  brought. 
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Now,  our  argument  is  simply  this,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

If  that  be  right,  then  the  sooner  we  can 
undertake  this  project  the  better.  Frankly  we 
feel  that  the  government  is  wrong  in  its 
current  conception  of  the  purpose  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion. We  feel  that  their  idea  is  wrong.  We 
feel  that  they  are  doing  nothing  more  than 
acting  as  a  banker  for  the  municipalities, 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  should  initiate  the  pro- 
gramme of  planning,  and  assure  that  all 
municipalities,  large  and  small,  are  given  the 
immediate  opportunity  to  buy  water  at  cost. 
That  is  not  the  case  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  permit  a  question,  purely  to 
clarify  my  thinking  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  grid,  that 
is  proposed  here,  would  be  set  up  on  an 
optional  basis?  In  other  words,  would  some 
communities  be  able  to  hook  on  to  it,  and 
others  use  their  existing  supply?  Or  would 
this  be  a  grid  system  from  which  munici- 
palities of  all  descriptions  must  derive  their 
water  supply? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  $64,000  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  it  is  the  $64,000 
question.  But  let  us  face  it,  that  is  the 
thing  the  commission  has  been  tossing  out  as 
the  defence  that  is  to  justify  its  current 
position. 

Now,  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  New  Jersey  can  do  it— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   I  know,  but  their  water 

situation- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  no.     What  the  hon. 

member  is  simply  saying  is  this:  "We  do  not 

know—" 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  water  all  around 


us. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  not  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron  simply  saying  this:  "We  do  not 
know  whether  community  A,  B,  or  C  will 
go  into  this  system  or  not.  They  might  dig 
their  own  well  after  we  have  the  grid  system 
set  up"? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  just  the  trouble. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  surely,  the  commis- 
sion can  make  this  predetermination.  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  members  that  my  own  com- 
munity, unless  this  government  soon  moves, 
is  going  to  be  handicapped  in  industrial 
development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  if  the  commission 
went  to  my  municipality,  I  am  sure  they 
would  get  an  undertaking— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  would  not  build  a 
provincial  system  to  do  that.  It  is  all  of  the 
Grand  River  valley. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  my  own  opinion 
is  that,  when  we  talk  about  a  provincial  grid 
system,  I  think  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
two  or  three— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Or  50. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  have  to  have 
dozens  of  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
Now,  we  would  have  one  along  the  Grand 
River.  We  would  have  another  from  Huron 
into  the  London  area,  immediately.  And,  as 
my  hon.  friend  suggested,  they  could  all  be 
integrated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  in  the  case  of  London,  I 
have  certainly  been  very  interested.  There 
is  a  key  place,  but  they  have  drilled  for  deep 
wells  there,  and  some  experts  say  that  they 
have  an  underground  potential  of  10  million 
gallons  per  day.  We  cannot  force  London  to 
take  water  from  a  pipeline  if  they  have  a 
supply  of  that  sort.  The  grid  for  that  area 
would  be  in  a  mess. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  point  out  that,  although  there  may 
be  hon.  members  opposite  who  are  more 
skilled  or  more  knowledgeable  in  this  subject 
than  I,  the  observation  that  I  had,  from  talking 
to  a  number  of  experts,  is  simply  that  the 
underground  supply  of  water  is  limited.  It 
may  be  that  London  has  now  found  some 
supply  that  will  temporarily  satisfy  its  needs. 
But  ultimately  we  must  develop  a  grid  system 
and  draw  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  I  think  frankly  that  if  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  type  of  study  that  New 
Jersey  has,  and  got  an  undertaking  from 
various  municipalities  now,  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  buy  at  cost,  we  could  probably 
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determine    very    simply    whether    or    not    it 
would  be  financially  possible. 

I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be.  I  am  confident  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  smaller  communities  that  would 
be  delighted  to  come  along.  At  the  present 
time  such  communities,  like  those  in  my  own 
riding,  are  trying  to  make  do,  to  find  and  try 
to  drill  new  wells  simply  because  they  are 
not  sure  whether  they  can  get  water,  or  will 
get  water,  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  think  frankly  that  an  effective  surveillance 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  a  definite  under- 
taking by  the  government,  would— granted 
enough  municipalities  will  join  to  finance  the 
project— very  definitely  show  a  wholesome 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
communities  to  finance  adequately  this  pro- 
gramme. It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  this  were  done,  we  would  serve  the  great 
purpose  of  providing  industrialization  in  areas 
that  are  currently  deprived  of  industrializa- 
tion. 

Now,  I  simply  say,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  this 
respect— while  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  personnel  of  the  commission— the  com- 
mission has  completed  the  type  of  survey 
that  is  required.  I  think  the  commission 
has  spent  too  much  time  on  pollution  and 
sewage  disposal  problems  and  the  like,  impor- 
tant as  they  are,  but  this  commission  was 
set  up  basically  to  provide  a  system  of  water 
supply  in  Ontario  that  we  recognized  10  years 
ago  would  grow  increasingly  more  critical. 
The  demand  that  existed  10  years  ago  is  more 
serious  today. 

I  am  confident,  as  I  stand  here,  that  the 
day— as  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  said 
—will  come,  whether  it  will  be  5  years  or  10 
years  or  15  years  from  now,  when  we  will 
build  such  a  grid  system.  I  only  ask  that 
we  set  up  a  plan— and  that  is  what  our  resolu- 
tion suggests— of  a  grid  system  that  can  be 
eventually  integrated  as  one,  paid  for,  and 
sponsored  by  the  government. 

Now,  in  conjunction  with  this  programme— 
and  this  is  entirely  different  from  gas  distribu- 
tion—I think  here  we  have  something  that 
requires  initiation  by  government.  Here  we 
have  something  that  is  not  a  great  money- 
maker off  the  bat,  but  here  we  have  some- 
thing that  will  serve  a  great  purpose  for  the 
common  development  of  our  province,  and 
something  that  I,  personally,  feel  the  prov- 
ince should  initiate  of  its  own  volition,  and 
not  leave  to  the  initiation  of  the  municipali- 
ties. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  on  this  matter.  The  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  has  pointed  out  that  he  does  not 
intend  this  matter  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  I 
think  he  is  wise  in  that  observation.  But 
I  want  it  known  that  we,  of  our  party,  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  programme  that 
has  been  explained  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South.  Personally  I  want  to  add  my 
observations,  as  a  resident  of  my  own  area, 
I  know  the  hardships  and  the  curtailment  of 
industrial  development  that  is  occurring  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  assur- 
ance in  the  future  of  a  ready  supply  of  water. 
Industrv,  big  and  heavy  industry  particularly, 
just  will  not  move  in  when  they  have  no 
assurance.  We  are  drilling,  and  we  might 
strike  something  that  will  provide  water  for 
a  period  of  4  or  5  or  10  years,  but  large 
industry,  as  such,  wants  the  assurance  now, 
and  not  25  years  from  now,  that  there  will 
be  a  supply  of  water.  And  the  only  supply 
that  is  adequate,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
the  supply  that  is  made  available  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  has  put  forward  this 
very    worthwhile    resolution. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this 
resolution  very  briefly.  There  are  several 
points  that  have  come  up  which  I  think  might 
be  straightened  out. 

First,  in  connection  with  survevs,  I  have 
no  idea  what  that  survey  is  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  there,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission,  county  by  county,  is 
doing  a  water  survey  of  the  entire  province- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Ground  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Absolute,  complete 
ground  water  reports,  county  by  county.  The 
London  pipeline  scheme  had  its  inception  in 
a  study  of  the  ground  water  supply  of 
Middlesex  county.  That  is  where  London 
originally  got  the  idea  of  building  a  pipeline. 

Therefore,  although  they  might  have  done 
a  very  fine  piece  of  research  in  New  Jersey, 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  the  research 
carried  on  in  Ontario  is  being  done  very 
thoroughly. 

In  due  course,  when  the  county  surveys 
are  completed  they  can  be  put  together. 
This  is  the  basic  plan  on  which  the  commis- 
mission  is  working.  These  surveys  can  be 
put  together  and  will  give  anyone  who  is 
interested  a  complete  survey  of  the  ground 
water  resources. 
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Just  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  what  the 
commission  is  doing,  in  conjunction  with  this, 
I  might  say  they  are  also  doing  pollution 
surveys.  These  go  hand  in  hand.  The  pollu- 
tion survey  is  done,  of  course,  on  the  same 
water  courses  and  lakes  that  the  supply  sur- 
vey is  done. 

So  I  would  not  want  my  hon.  friend  to 
leave  the  impression,  with  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  that  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  is  not  carrying  out  this 
very  necessary  research. 

Secondly,  in  looking  at  the  resolution,  I 
note  that  this  resolution  suggests  that  this  be 
built  as  a  public  utility,  and  that,  I  assume, 
would  mean  that  the  water  would  be  dis- 
tributed at  cost. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  is  suggesting  that 
the  government  would  simply  build  this  pipe- 
line and  absorb  that  cost,  and  then  give  the 
water  from  the  pipelines  to  the  municipalities 
at  operating  costs  only. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  answer  his  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  have  not  asked 
a  question. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  assuming  there  is 
one,  from  the  hon.  Minister's  wording. 

I  say  this,  that  the  capital  costs  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  over  a  period  of  50  or  60  years, 
obviously.  But  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
fall  into  the  obvious  trap  whereby  the  hon. 
Minister  is  going  to  tell  me,  in  a  few  moments, 
that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  if  we  ask 
the  repayment  of  the  capital  expenditure  over 
a  limited  time.  Now,  certainly  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  I  am  not  trying 
to  lead  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  into 
any  arguments  over  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  disagree  with  him,  and  I  was 
attempting  to  put  my  point. 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
presently  is  financed  on  a  35-year  basis,  which 
is  a  pretty  long  long-term  basis  for  a  capital 
cost.  Now,  in  any  event,  I  take  the  resolution 
where  it  states  "as  a  public  utility,"  and  I 
assume  from  that  that  the  water  would  be 
sold  at  cost,  and  that  cost  would  include  the 
capital  cost  spread  over  some  period  of  time. 

Then,  in  regard  to  providing  water  for 
industrial  development  to  all  parts  of  the 
province— which  is  what  in  effect  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  is  suggesting— I  think 
that  is  a  very  unrealistic  attitude  to  take.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  provide  water  for 


all  portions  of  this  province  at  a  cost  which 
will  permit  all  portions  of  this  province  to 
anticipate  the  development  of  the  type  of 
industry  that  requires  this  water  in  large 
quantities.  It  would  simply  be  pure  fantasy. 
It  is  a  wonderful  dream  to  think  that  we 
can  put  very  cheap  water  into  any  and  every 
area  of  the  province,  but  I  say  that  it  is 
completely  impractical.  It  cannot  be  done  on 
a  straight  cost  basis. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  some  areas  of 
this  province  that  must  accept,  as  their  role 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  province, 
that  they  simply  will  not  be  able  to  encourage 
water-consuming  industry  to  go  to  their  area 
because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but  this  is  what 
the  hon.  members  opposite  are  saying— that 
they  propose  to  build  a  grid  to  put  water 
right  through  the  province.  It  cannot  be 
done,  it  simply  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  surely  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  not  talking  about  James 
Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  that  there  are  sections  of  western 
Ontario  where   this   is   true. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  London  situation,  be- 
cause I  know  a  little  bit  about  that.  The 
pipeline  was  planned,  and  it  is  being  held 
up  for  various  procedural  reasons. 

But  this  is  what  actually  happened.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  time  that  the  development 
of  the  plans  for  the  pipeline  were  commenced, 
International  Water  Supply— which  is  a  com- 
pany that  has  been  drilling  for  water  in 
western  Ontario  for  many,  many  years- 
brought  in  some  new  wells  in  an  area  which 
is  called  White  Oaks,  just  outside  of  London. 

They  have  permission  of  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  the  city  of  London,  I  think— 
at  least,  when  I  left  the  commission  they  had 
permission— to  take  from  those  wells  3.5 
million  gallons  per  day. 

They  have  put  this  water  into  the  water 
system  of  the  city  of  London  and  most  of  the 
municipalities  surrounding  London,  because 
London  supplies  the  adjacent  municipalities 
on    a    cost   basis. 

Now,  I  think  they  have  made  application 
for  another  1.5  million  gallons,  to  bring  it 
up  to  5  million.  The  information  that  I  get, 
in  an  informal  way,  is  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial of  10  million  gallons  per  day  available 
from  those  wells.    Let  us  see  how  that  affects 
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the  pipeline  suggested  by  the  hon.  members 
opposite. 

Immediately,  London's  interest  in  a  $10 
million  pipeline  started  to  subside  very  rapidly, 
and  that  is  only  natural.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
problem  that  hon.  members  are  going  to  run 
into. 

As  far  as  Hydro  is  concerned,  to  get  electric 
power  we  have  to  get  it  from  certain  sources 
of  supply,  such  as  the  Niagara  River,  or 
wherever  the  generating  stations  are. 

In  regard  to  water,  if  we  build  the  London 
pipeline  and  we  run  it  up  to  Lake  Huron 
and  if  it  goes  past  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron's  home  town  of  Exeter,  Exeter  has 
simply  no  interest  in  a  pipeline  and  never  will 
have.  They  have  plenty  of  water  in  their  own 
area. 

But  when  we  go  on  another  10  miles,  we 
run  into   another   municipality   that   is   short 
of   water- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    That   is   right,    that   is 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  then,  cheap  water 
cannot  be  produced  without  large  consump- 
tion, so  it  is  necessary  to  do  one  of  two 
things.  Either  the  government  must  subsidize 
the  construction  of  the  line,  or  places  like 
Exeter  must  be  forced  to  take  the  water 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,  in  order  to 
build  up  a  large  enough  volume  of  water 
to  make  the  water  cheap  for  everybody. 
That  is  the  problem  which  would  be  en- 
countered. 

I  think  London  is  a  glowing  example  of 
this.  After  the  drilled  wells  produced  water 
in  the  area  during  the  planning  of  a  pipeline 
—I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  doubt  in 
the  world  about  it— the  development  of  those 
wells  cooled  off  the  pipeline  thinking  in 
London  considerably. 

As  a  taxpayer  of  that  city,  I  might  say 
that  I  would  go  along  with  them  in  their 
thinking  because,  I  would  say,  why  build 
a  pipeline  if  you  do  not  need  it?  This  is 
the  problem  we  would  run  into  with  a  grid 
system  right   across   the   province. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  this  resolution 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  is  worthy 
of  support  and  I  would  just  like  to  say  why, 
and  I  think  I  can  do  so  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  need  for  this 
supply  of  water  which  has  been  spelled  out 
in  such  great  detail  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
is  a  long-term  need,  it  is  an  urgent  need; 
in  fact  in  many  areas  it  has  become  a 
desperate  need. 


Now,  as  to  this  programme,  and  how  we 
are  going  to  provide  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  gap  in  the 
defence— if  I  may  describe  it  as  that,  that 
has  been  put  forth  by  government  spokes- 
men—is that  the  hon.  member  for  Huron  says 
that  ultimately  what  is  envisaged  in  this 
motion  may  have  to  come.  I  believe  I  heard 
him  say  that. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ultimately  it  may 
have  to  come,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
commission  does  not  do  what  is  envisaged  in 
this  motion— if  they  do  not  embark  on  this 
long-term  planning,  and  at  least  map  out  the 
grids  and  find  out  which  communities  can 
fit  into  the  grids  now— what  is  going  to 
happen  inevitably  is  this: 

The  communities  that  are  faced  with  the 
desperate  need  are  going  to  go  in  and  take 
individual  action,  whatever  may  be  that 
individual  action,  and  reduce  the  possibility 
for    effective    collective    action. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  have  not  heard 
an  answer  from  the  government  on  that  point, 
at  least  I  have  not  heard  it  conclusively.  If 
they  have  an  answer,  I  would  like  to  hear  it, 
because  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any  further 
detail  because  I  think  the  details  have  been 
spelled  out,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  repeat 
them. 

Now,   my  final  point  concerns  the  public 
utility  angle  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  political  argument  at  this  stage- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Not  at  this  hour. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  At  this  stage  of— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  different  from 
gas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  different 
from  gas.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  this  is 
different  from  gas.  The  only  difference  is 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  water  and,  if  there 
is  no  profit  in  it,  then  the  government  has  to 
take  the  initiative— so  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  says.  They  must  put  up  the  money 
to  provide  a  need  that  is  just  as  great  as, 
for  example,  the  need  for  energy  resources. 
But,  in  the  instance  of  gas,  they  did  not 
have  to  put  up  the  money  because  this  is 
immediately  a  bonanza.  So  the  government 
sits  back  and  lets  the  promoters  cream  off 
the  profit  of  the  gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  cannot  control  the 
price. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense— they  can  con- 
trol the  price.  The  basic  point  is  that  there 
is  no  profit  in  water,  therefore  we  have  to 
foot  the  bill  ourselves.  If  there  were  profit 
in  it,  this  government  would  be  sitting  back 
and  saying  to  the  promoters:  "Go  ahead  and 
do  the  job  yourselves,  whether  we  control 
the  price  or  not." 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  we  would 
use  the   money  for   schools. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  that  point  tonight.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  future  to  point 
to  the  inconsistencies  that  the  Liberal  party 
comes  up  with  as  they  face  the  basic  problems 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  have. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  a  reply  from  the 
government  as  to  why  we  do  not  map  out 
this  plan,  why  we  reduce  the  possibility  for 
effective  collective  action  by  letting  indivi- 
dual communities,  as  they  get  to  the  point 
of   desperation,    take   individual    action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  that  this  is  a  matter  to  which 
some  of  us  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  I  say  this,  in  this  House,  on  this 
eleventh  day  of  April,  1960,  that  nobody  in 
this  House  will  live  long  enough  to  see  a 
provincial  grid  in  Ontario.  My  judgment  is 
that  there  will  never  be  such  a  thing  and  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  members  why. 

There  is  only  one  reasonable  way  of  build- 
ing a  grid,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Grey  South.  I  know  that  he  is  too  sensible 
to  do  anything  but  to  advocate  such  a  reso- 
lution as  this  for  just  political  purposes  and 
to  talk.    Of  course,  we  know  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  instance,  I  would  say  that  a  feasible 
place  to  build  a  pipeline  would  be,  for 
instance,  in  the  Grand  River  valley  to  serve 
Brantford,  Kitchener,  and  some  other  places. 
But  that  is  not  a  provincial  grid,  that  would 
be  a  partnership  project  among  the  Grand 
River  valley  municipalities,  including  Guelph, 
Kitchener,  Brantford,  Preston,  Gait,  Water- 
loo. Now,  I  would  say  that  is  a  natural  place, 
if  a  partnership  can  be  formed,  to  bring  water 
very  probably  from  Lake  Erie  to  that  point. 

Now,  that  is  also  true  down  in  the  Essex 
area.  There  are  certain  municipalities  down 
there— Leamington  and  some  others— where 
a  grid— a  partnership  arrangement— has  been 
constructed  and  is  in  operation  today. 

Now,  it  is  very  probably  true  of  the  St. 
Thomas  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  London 
was  the  anchor  post  of  that  one,  and  London 


has  obtained  a  big  supply  of  water  from  else- 
where and  therefore  becomes  a  doubtful 
factor. 

I  ask  my  hon.  friends,  what  sense  would 
there  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  building  a 
pipeline  from  Lake  Huron,  for  instance,  to 
service  Metropolitan  Toronto?  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  going  to  get  its  water  from  Lake 
Ontario.  It  does  today,  it  will  25  years  from 
now,  and  100  years  from  now  it  will  be 
getting  its  water  there. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  in 
relation  to  a  provincial  grid,  that  a  "dandy" 
line  to  run  would  be  across  the  head  of  Lake 
Simcoe  to  Barrie,  Orillia,  Lindsay,  Peter- 
borough, down  to  Belleville.  We  could  build 
that  line  and  we  would  not  sell  one  gallon 
of  water  today  or  25  years  from  today.  What 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  that?  That  is 
just  pure  nonsense. 

I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
South,  what  would  be  the  use  of  building  a 
provincial  grid  line  to  service  even  Owen 
Sound?  Does  he  think  we  would  sell  one 
gallon  of  water  to  Owen  Sound?  No,  we 
certainly  would  not. 

Although  there  are  certain  places  that 
would  require  water,  we  would  have  to  get 
enough  municipalities  in  that  area  to  service 
them  individually,  by  an  individual  partner- 
ship. 

Now,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  friends  if  it 
would  be  feasible  to  build  a  provincial  grid 
line,  for  instance,  to  service  Kingston,  Trenton, 
Belleville,  Napanee,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope, 
Bowmanville,  Oshawa?  Now,  I  ask  my  good 
hon.  friend  from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  down 
there,  if  he  built  a  pipeline  down  along  the 
shoreline,  how  many  gallons  of  water  would 
he  sell?  I  do  not  think  he  would  sell  a  single 
drop. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  might  as  well  lift  this 
argument  of  his,  because  it  can  be  made  to 
look  so  ridiculous.  Take  Cornwall,  my  hon. 
friend  from  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  has  a 
pretty  good  water  supply  there.  I  have  been 
looking  at  that  myself.  Does  he  think  that 
Cornwall  will  want  us  to  build  a  pipeline 
down  through  Cornwall  and  Glengarry,  and 
down  in  that  direction?  Why,  he  is  too 
sensible  to  suggest  any  such  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  yes,  they  want  to 
take  some  of  the  bubbles  out  of  the  water 
down  there,  but  they  do  not  want  any  more 
water,  they  have  a  fine  water  supply  them- 
selves.    Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  that  is 
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the  problem  of  a  provincial  grid.     Now,  let 
my  hon.  friend  look  at  these  two  states- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    That  is   the   problem   of 
a  misplaced  grid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  my  good  hon. 
friend  has  a  survey  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  Well  now,  listen,  I  do  not  need  that 
for  this  reason. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  he  should  look  at 


it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right.  Here  is 
our  great  province,  fronting  on  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  fronts  on  the  ocean,  which 
is  salt  water.  Now,  how  can  we  compare  the 
two?  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
talked  about  California.  Of  course,  California 
needs  water,  but  California's  whole  coast 
line— along  the  west  coast  and  the  south  end 
of  it— fronts  on  salt  water.  California  has  to 
get  water  from  snow  that  melts  in  the 
mountains  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  California  has  a  situation 
like  that.  But  compare  that  with  the  city  of 
Kingston  down  here,  on  the  Great  Lakes 
system.  They  have  a  pipeline  running  down 
in  the  lake  in  a  filtration  plant.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  from 
Grey  South,  would  he  want  to  build  a  pipe- 
line to  Kingston  for? 

I  would  say  this  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  our  province,  water  shortages  have  to  be 
met  on  a  purely  regional  basis.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  is  the  Grand  River  valley. 
In  order  to  provide  water,  we  have  to  bring 
these  municipalities  into  partnership. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  give  the  leadership? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  being  done, 
but  I  point  out  this,  that,  after  several  years' 
work  with  the  city  of  London  and  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  one 
of  the  municipalities,  the  biggest  one,  has 
discovered  a  big  supply  of  water.  Now,  are 
we  going  to  force  them  to  take  water  from 
a  pipeline?     Of  course  we  would  not. 


I  would  say  that  this  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Grey  South— that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment build  a  system  of  water  transmission 
and  distribution  lines  as  a  public  utility  to 
serve  Ontario— is  a  very  nice  statement,  but, 
sir,  it  means  absolutely  nothing.  It  means 
nothing.  And  my  hon.  friend  knew  it  meant 
nothing  when  he  put  it  on  the  order  paper, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
speech  has  not  been  very  much  either.  I 
will  tell  him  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  in  view  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  in  view  of  the  resolution,  in 
view,  sir,  of  the  gigantic  work  which  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  is  doing, 
and  the  services  they  are  providing  in  Ontario, 
and  the  plans  that  they  are  formulating  to 
service  Ontario  in  a  common-sense  way,  and 
to  help  municipalities  from  the  Lakehead 
down  to  the  Quebec  border  and  from  thence 
down  to  Windsor,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
to  compliment  them  for  a  good  job. 
In  that  spirit,  and  at  this  hour- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  if  he  is  so  convinced  of  the 
lack  of  merit  of  this  resolution,  why  did  he 
not  prepare  to  vote  against  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Silly  question  No.  9,180,- 
000  from  my  hon.  friend  opposite,  who  has 
never  appreciated  his  responsibility  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  Well, 
now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  We  will  meet  tomorrow 
at  10  o'clock. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.20  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


10  o'clock  a.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 
Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  select  committees, 
there  have  been  some  adjustments,  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
groups,  including  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  Winter meyer). 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  move  this  motion, 
seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That  Mr.  Davison  be  substituted  for  Mr. 
Gisborn  on  the  select  committee  of  6, 
appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  to  inquire  into  problems  of  concern 
to  the  government  and  this  assembly  and 
related  matters. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning 
the  membership  of  the  other  5  select  com- 
mittees, I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  Mr.  Allan, 

That  the  membership  of  the  committees  on 
automobile  insurance  and  crop  insurance  pre- 
viously ordered  by  the  House,  be  increased 
in  each  case  from  11  to  12  members,  and 
that  the  membership  of  those  committees 
and  other  select  committees  ordered  at  this 
session  be  as  follows: 

Committee  on  automobile  insurance:  Mr. 
Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk),  chairman;  Messrs. 
Brown,  Cowling,  Edwards  (Perth),  Gomme, 
Morin,  Morrow,  Simonett,  Singer,  Thomas, 
Whicher  and  Worton— 12. 

Committee  on  boards  and  commissions:  Mr. 
Roberts,  chairman;  Messrs.  Allan  (Haldimand- 
Norfolk),  Davis,  Guindon,  Haskett,  Lawrence, 
Lewis,  MacDonald,  Oliver,  Robarts  and  Sopha 
-11. 

Committee  on  land  expropriation  legislation: 
Mr.  Cass,  chairman;  Messrs.  Beckett,  Gould, 
Grossman,  Innes,  Janes,  Letherby,  Morning- 
star,  Noden,  Parry  and  Troy— 11. 
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Committee  on  cost  of  drugs:  Mr.  Rowntree, 
chairman;  Messrs.  Boyer,  Bryden,  Fullerton, 
Lavergne,  Price,  Sutton,  Trotter,  White, 
Whitney  and  Wren— 11. 

Committee  on  crop  insurance:  Mr.  Stewart, 


chairman;    Messrs.    Belisle, 
worth),   Gisborn,   Hamilton, 
ton),    Mackenzie,    Manley, 
Spence  and  Whitney— 12. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Edwards  (Went- 
Johnston  (Carle- 
McNeil,    Rollins, 


Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  House  to 
revert  to  before  the  orders  of  the  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sir,  may  I  ask  you  to  revert 
to  motions,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  cor- 
rection here. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Whitney's  name  appeared  in  two 
committees,  the  cost  of  drugs  and  crop  in- 
surance. Mr.  Whitney's  name  should  remain 
on  the  cost  of  drugs  committee,  and  Mr.  Hall's 
name  be  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Whitney 
on  the  last  sentence  there.  I  would  like  to 
make  that  correction,  sir. 

Correction  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  answer  a  group 
of  questions  which  were  put  to  me  at  the  time 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  with  reference  to  a  piece  of 
property  which  had  been  sold  by  Ontario 
Hydro  in  the  St.  Catharines  area. 

It  has  been  stated  that  several  parties  were 
interested  in  bidding  for  lands  to  which  the 
hon.  member  referred,  and  which  were  sold 
to  Mr.  F.  A.  Branscombe.  A  search  of  the 
records  at  Hydro  reveals  that  only  4  written 
inquiries  were  ever  received  previous  to  Mr. 
Branscombe's  offer,  and  of  these  only  one 
mentioned  a  price,  $500  an  acre,  which,  in 
the  commission's  view,  was  considered  to  be 
inadequate. 
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I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
easy  now,  4  years  after  a  transaction  has 
taken  place,  to  display  considerable  business 
acumen  and  state  that  a  person  or  persons 
might  have  been  anxious  to  bid  on  land  in 
question,  and  would  perhaps  have  paid  more 
than  the  actual  purchase  price.  But,  of  the 
persons  who  had  evidenced  an  interest  in  this 
property,  only  one  had  indicated  a  price 
other  than  one  other  which  I  will  mention  in 
just  a  moment,  and  it  was  considered  in- 
adequate. 

There  were  4  inquiries,  actually,  made  in 
connection  with  this  property. 

First,  in  1951,  a  Gordon  Britton,  realtor, 
evidenced  an  interest  in  the  property.  Second, 
in  1952,  Peppier,  Miller  and  Walsh,  barristers 
and  solicitors,  acting  for  an  undisclosed 
principal,  offered  $500  an  acre.  Also  in  1952, 
the  board  of  education  of  St.  Catharines 
evidenced  an  interest  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  property.  In  1953,  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines  indicated  an  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty, I  believe  for  park  land.  In  1956,  an 
offer  was  received  from  Martin,  Calvert, 
Bates  and  Shepphard,  acting  for  Mr.  F.  A. 
Branscombe.  The  offer  was  for  $1,200  an 
acre,  which  the  commission  turned  down, 
believing  it  was  inadequate. 

While  it  is  a  generally  accepted  principle 
that  the  Hydro  calls  for  tenders  when  order- 
ing, for  example,  generators,  large  amounts 
of  fuel,  construction  equipment  and  so  forth, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  principle  that  Hydro 
always  offers  tenders  when  they  are  selling. 
Sometimes  our  experience  has  been  that 
much  better  results  have  been  obtained 
through   direct   negotiation. 

One  notable  example,  but  by  no  means  an 
exceptional  one  in  Hydro's  history,  was  the 
case  of  the  terminal  building  in  Hamilton  for 
which,  in  1950— after  extensive  advertising— 
an  offer  of  $282,750  was  received,  and  sup- 
ported as  fair  and  reasonable  by  one  of 
Ontario's  leading  real  estate  appraisal  organi- 
zations. 

This  offer,  however,  the  commission  re- 
jected as  being  inadequate,  and  by  direct 
negotiation— and  very  shortly  thereafter— sold 
the  property  for  $615,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  land  sold  in  St. 
Catharines,  the  commission  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  price  which  was  offered  of  $1,500 
an  acre  was  a  good  one.  When  Hydro 
obtained  the  St.  Catharines  land  as  part  of 
a  package  deal  which  it  acquired  of  the 
Dominion  Power  and  Transmission  Company 
in  1930,  these  same  lands  were  assessed  at 
an  average  rate  of  $155  an  acre.  And  they 
were  sold,  as  I  stated,  for  $1,500  an  acre. 


Hydro's  aim  is— in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  province— to  obtain  the  best 
possible  price  for  any  land  that  they  may 
from  time  to  time  sell.  The  commission  felt 
that  as  one  nearby  smaller  parcel  of  40 
acres  of  desirable,  well-situated  land,  sold  for 
very  nearly  $1,000— which  was  $500  less  than 
this  sale— in  the  year  previous  to  this  sale,  and 
considering  the  lack  of  serious  interest  in  the 
land,  tendering  would  result  perhaps  in  a 
lower  bid  being  offered.  This,  were  the 
results  known,  would  cause  Mr.  Branscombe 
perhaps  to  lower  his  offer. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  similar  40-acre 
parcel  sold  for  the  same  price,  $1,500  an 
acre,  in  1959,  that  is  3  years  after  this  trans- 
action began. 

As  to  the  terms— $50,000  cash  with  semi- 
annual payments  of  $20,000  for  5  years  with 
an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid 
balance— these  were  of  the  type  commonly 
negotiated  in  transactions  of  this  nature,  and 
were  felt  to  be  favourable  to  the  commission. 

The  hon.  member  raised  a  couple  of  specific 
points  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  them. 

One  of  his  questions  was:  "Why  were  no 
tenders  called  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  or 
at  least  why  were  the  lands  not  offered  to 
the  public  for  sale?" 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  commission  at 
the  time  that,  despite  the  fact  that  failure 
to  advertise  might  invite  censure,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario  Hydro  to 
advertise. 

This  judgment  was  based  on  the  opinion 
that  advertising  would  not  bring  a  better 
offer,  but  instead  might  entail  a  strong  risk, 
that  it  might  result  in  having  to  accept  a 
lower  price  in  the  long  run.  It  could  be 
assumed  that  as  soon  as  advertising  was 
adopted,  Mr.  Branscombe  would  withdraw 
his  offer  and  wait  the  results  of  the  advertise- 
ment. 

To  acquire  the  property  thereafter,  he 
would  only  have  to  marginally  improve  upon 
the  best  offer  brought  forward  by  the  adver- 
tisement, which  might  be  appreciably  lower 
than  the  $1,500  an  acre  he  had  already  agreed 
to  pay. 

The  property  department  of  Ontario  Hydro, 
which  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  involved 
some  90  employees,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  easements  which 
have  been  acquired  over  the  history  of 
Hydro,  felt  that  the  price  of  $1,500  was  most 
adequate  and  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
bettered. 

The  commission  was  therefore  faced  with 
the   necessity   of   making   a   decision    as    to 
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whether  it  should  follow  a  course  which  was 
politically  prudent,  or  one  which  in  its  best 
judgment  was  better  for  Ontario  Hydro.  So  it 
adopted  the  latter. 

Nothing  has  subsequently  developed  to 
show  that  the  decision  made  at  that  time 
was  not  a  proper  one.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  3  years  later,  in  1959,  a  similar 
parcel  of  40  acres  sold  for  the  same  price, 
$1,500,  an  acre,  despite  the  fact  that  a  higher 
price  per  acre  would  normally  apply  on  a 
smaller  parcel. 

The  hon.  member  also  asked:  "In  what 
manner,  or  on  what  basis,  did  Hydro  arrive 
at  this  value  for  these  lands?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  land  was  carefully 
appraised  by  members  of  the  commission's 
property  division,  with  particular  reference  to 
recent  sales  in  the  locality.  Because  of  the 
very  extensive  nature  of  the  commission's 
real  estate  operations,  it  carries  on  its  own 
staff  people  who  are  extremely  competent  in 
this    appraisal    work. 

Thirdly  the  hon.  member  asked:  "Is  it 
customary  for  Hydro  to  sell  under  such 
favourable  terms  to  a  purchaser?" 

The  answer  is,  under  similar  circumstances, 
yes. 

In  common  with  others  who  have  land  for 
sale,  Hydro  follows  normal  real  estate  market- 
ing practice,  which  is  to  give  whatever  terms 
are  necessary,  within  the  bounds  of  good 
risk  judgment,  to  achieve  the  fullest  sale 
value.  The  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  was 
the  same  as  was  being  charged  by  the 
commission  on  all  its  land  transactions  at 
the  time  of  the  Branscombe  sale.  This  is 
also  the  rate  the  commission  was  paying  on 
its   property   purchases. 

Subsequently,  with  the  rise  in  interest,  the 
commission  adopted  the  new  practice  of 
setting  the  interest  rate  at,  or  slightly  above, 
the  prevailing  cost  of  new  borrowing.  Partial 
discharge  provisions  are  quite  customary  in 
this  kind  of  real  estate   transaction. 

Those,  then,  are  the  questions  which  the 
hon.  member  raised,  and  those  are  the 
answers. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

In  an  instance  when  Hydro  does  agree  to 
advertise  in  advance,  and  tenders  come  in, 
are  those  tenders  not  opened  and  a  decision 
made  in  the  light  of  the  information  that 
is   in  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  just  as  one 
example,    very    few    people    tender    without 


either  having  a  reserve  bid  in  it,  or  including 
in  the  tender  the  statement  that  no  tender 
will  necessarily  be  accepted. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  if 
we  had  been  bound  to  have  accepted  the 
highest  tender,  we  would  have  had  to  accept 
the  figure  of  $282,000,  when,  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  months  thereafter,  we  were  able  to 
negotiate  a  price  of  $615,000  without  tender. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  understood  the  hon. 
Minister  correctly,  he  said  earlier  that  Mr. 
Branscombe  had  made  a  personal  offer,  with- 
out tendering;  and  had  Hydro  advertised  for 
tenders,  he  might  have  withdrawn  his  tender 
and  watched  what  was  being  tendered  and 
offer  a  bit  more. 

How  could  he  do  this  if  tenders  were  going 
to  be  opened  and  they  were  in  effect  secret 
tenders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  did  not  tender, 
he  made  an  offer  which  is  not  binding  on  him 
until  we  accept  it.  Now,  therefore,  when  he 
offered  $1,500  an  acre,  we  said:  "We  are  sorry, 
we  are  not  going  to  accept  your  offer,  we 
are  going  to  advertise,"  then  his  offer,  there- 
fore, is  no  longer  an  offer  in  law,  and  he  is 
not  bound  by  it.  All  right,  then  suppose  we 
receive  tenders.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that, 
upon  the  receipt  of  tenders,  it  was  highly 
likely  that  the  highest  tender  would  be  con- 
siderably under  $1,500  an  acre,  and  that  we 
would  be  forced  then  to  sell  at  that  price  or 
ultimately  go  back  to  Mr.  Branscombe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  a  moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member 
asked  the  question  and  I  am  going  to  answer 
it. 

Ultimately,  then,  we  would  be  selling  at  a 
price  less  than  $1,500  an  acre,  and  Mr. 
Branscombe  having  offered  $1,500  an  acre, 
quite  logically  we  would  feel  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  not  having  done  the  proper  thing 
for  Hydro,  to  be  selling  at  a  price  less  than  a 
price  which  somebody  had  earlier  offered— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  just  a  moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Will  the  hon.  member 
at  least  have  the  courtesy  to  listen  to  the 

answer? 

Ultimately,  the  other  alternative,  if  we 
were  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Branscombe  and  say, 
"We  are  now  going  to  accept  your  offer," 
might  not  be  too  successful.  Mr.  Branscombe 
is  one  of  the  largest  realtors  in  the  Niagara 
district,  and  he  is  going  to  know  what  other 
people  were  offering.  It  is  always  known  in 
those  circles  what  other  people  offer. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  rule,  it  is, 
certainly  it  is.  These  things  get  around, 
when  somebody  is  offering  to  buy  property, 
approximately  what  they  have  offered.  Mr. 
Branscombe  would  then,  of  cburse,  be  dis- 
inclined to  continue  making  an  offer  at  some 
other  price  when  he  knew  that  other  offers 
had  been  lower. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
make  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  World 
Refugee  Year.  This  matter  concerns  several 
departments  of  government,  but  notably  The 
Department  of  Health  and  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Our  people  in  Ontario 
are  most  anxious  to  play  their  part  in  World 
Refugee  Year.  Much  depends  upon  the 
settlement  of  refugee  questions.  It  would 
help  in  relieving  world  tension  and  irritations 
which  must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  world  peace  so  ardently 
desired  by  mankind. 

Some  months  ago,  the  government  of 
Canada  made  arrangements  for  the  entry  into 
our  country  of  approximately  200  refugee 
families.  Under  the  joint  sponsorship  arrange- 
ment with  the  federal  government,  Ontario 
has  taken  approximately  one-third  of  these 
people.  These  were  refugees  where  a  mem- 
ber of  each  of  the  families  concerned  suffered 
from  tuberculosis. 

By  arrangement,  we  admitted  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  immediately  into  our  sana- 
toria, and  the  cost  of  their  treatment  was 
borne  by  the  province. 

Welfare  costs  for  the  first  year  are  borne 
by  the  federal  government,  and  afterwards 
by  the  general  statutes.  This  policy  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  and  the  province 
is  prepared  to  do  its  share  in  the  admission 
of  further  such  families  into  Canada. 

There  is  another  facet  of  this  problem  in 
which  we  are  prepared  to  participate.  As  is 
well  known,  admissions  to  Canada  are  based 
upon  sponsorship  in  this  country  upon  the 
part  of  relatives  or  interested  individuals. 
There  are  refugees  who  we  understand  are 
quite  healthy,  and  who  ordinarily  will  be 
subject  to  admission  but  are  without  sponsors. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  refugee 
problem. 

We  find  that  there  are  private  groups— such 
as  church  organizations,  service  clubs,  and  in 
some  cases  private  individuals— who  are  pre- 
pared to  sponsor  in  the  normal  way  such 
refugees  if  the  federal  government  will  make 
arrangements  to  bring  them  to  this  country. 


In  such  cases,  the  province  has  created  a 
joint  committee  representing  health,  welfare, 
and  citizenship  agencies  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  advise  any  group  or  individual  regard- 
ing the  problems  of  sponsorship. 

Now,  such  sponsorship  would  include: 

(1)  Seeing  that  such  refugee  persons,  for 
whom  they  assume  responsibility,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  first  6  months  in  Canada  with 
housing,  food,  medical  and  hospital  assistance, 
and  where  possible,  the  procurement  of 
employment.  That,  of  course,  is  what  runs 
with  any  sponsor  now,  and  this  substitutes 
the  church  or  other  organization  or  perhaps 
individual  for  that. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  6  months,  the  province 
will  provide  normal  welfare  services  now 
available  to  all  general  welfare  recipients. 
This  is  a  reduction  from  the  year  which 
usually  applies  in  sponsorship. 

(3)  The  advisory  committee  will  undertake 
the  review  of  the  sponsoring  group's  ability 
to  provide  sponsorship  required  by  the  federal 
regulations.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want 
to  recommend  to  the  federal  authorities 
sponsorship  by  a  group  which  is  unable  to 
carry  out  its  obligations,  and  therefore  we 
would  underwrite  the  groups  that  would 
sponsor. 

The  necessary  part  of  this  plan  is  for  the 
federal  government  to  transport  and  admit 
these  people  to  Canada.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  where 
these  people  are,  who  they  are,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  Therefore,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment—and this  is  the  part  of  the  proposal 
we  are  making— will  take  these  people  and 
bring  them  to  Canada,  then  our  plan  will 
start  into  operation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  other  provinces 
would  join  in  such  a  plan  as  they  did  with 
families  having  tubercular  members. 

Our  province  is  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  all  groups  of  organizations.  The  people 
of  this  province  are  most  desirous  of  taking 
their  full  share  of  refugees  brought  to  Canada 
by  the  federal  government.  We  are  making 
this  proposal  to  Ottawa,  that  if  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out,  our  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting health,  welfare  and  citizenship— and 
the  provincial  government  generally— will  be 
endowed  with  every  facility  to  help  the  spon- 
sor in  the  establishment  of  these  people  in 
our  province. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  May  I 
ask  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister?  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  there 
is  no  limit  with  respect  to  the  numbers  who 
can  come  in?    Before,  he  suggested  it  was  a 
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third  of  what  the  federal  government  allowed, 
but  according  to  this  statement  he  has  made 
now,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  he  would 
look  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  point  is  this. 
Naturally,  we  would  think  that  our  respon- 
sibility generally  would  be  to  take  a  third  of 
the  refugees  who  come  to  Canada.  But  we 
are  not  imposing  that  condition  in  this  case, 
because  we  think  that  we  might  have  greater 
facilities  than  elsewhere  to  work  this  out,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  imposed  any  condition. 
We  are  making  this  offer  ourselves. 

We  would  be  hopeful  that  it  would  be 
Canadian  in  its  implications,  but  if  it  is  not, 
we  make  the  offer  as  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  connection  with  Quetico   Park. 

The  statement  is  more  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  and 
the  public  the  background  of  the  negotiations 
that  we  are  having  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  through  our  own  federal 
Department  of  External  Affairs. 

On  the  Ontario  side  of  the  line,  we  have  the 
great  Quetico  Park  area,  which  is  very  largely 
undeveloped  on  the  Canadian  side.  Its  devel- 
opment, of  course,  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  building  of  the  Atikokan  highway,  and 
that  facility  will  be  enlarged  by  the  extension 
of  that  highway  to  Fort  Frances. 

Going  back  a  number  of  years— I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  10  years— we  had  advances 
made  to  the  government  of  Ontario,  ema- 
nating from  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  part, 
and  emanating  from  the  United  States  federal 
government  on  the  other  part,  to  enter  into 
treaty  arrangements  by  which  lands  on  the 
Canadian  side,  our  Quetico  Park  area,  and 
lands  on  the  American  side  would  be  desig- 
nated by  treaty  and  set  aside  by  treaty  for 
park  purposes  for  all  time. 

Now,  sir,  that,  of  course,  sounds  very  satis- 
factory. But  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  when  we 
consider  that  those  lands  belong  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  They  are  something  in  which 
the  people  of  northwestern  Ontario  are  very 
much  interested  and  concerned. 

Therefore,  at  that  time,  as  we  do  now,  we 
objected  very  strenuously  to  any  proposal 
which  would  transfer,  as  it  were,  a  large  area 
of  northwestern  Ontario  to  the  administration 
of  a  body  which  would  be  governed  by  treaty. 
Treaties  are  not  within  our  purview  at  all. 
Therefore,  to  an  extent,  we  might  be  removing 


these  lands  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  our  province.  So  that  matter  we 
rejected. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  Quetico 
area  committee  in  Canada  which  has  been 
very  active  in  aiming  at  preserving  and  fur- 
thering the  scenic  and  historic  values  of  that 
very  beautiful  country.  We  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  all  of  this,  provided  the  juris- 
diction of  the  province  of  Ontario  remains, 
and  remains  quite  unhampered,  so  that  we 
may  do  as  we  see  fit  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  no  intention  of  freezing  that  area 
from  a  standpoint  of  its  administration. 

We  have  been  negotiating  on  this  basis— 
and  I  understand  that  this  is  agreeable  now  to 
to  the  United  States  government— that  Ontario, 
for  her  part,  would  retain  the  complete  control 
of  the  Quetico  area,  being  provincial  lands  and 
a  provincial  park.  However,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  collaborate  with  the  United  States 
government,  because  by  arrangements  as  I 
understand  it  with  the  state  of  Minnesota,  the 
administration  of  the  Quetico  area  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line  has  been  transferred 
to  the  federal  government. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  do  this,  to  set  up 
a  committee  on  our  side  consisting  of  3  mem- 
bers, the  United  States  government  on  their 
part  to  set  up  a  committee  of  3  members. 

Now  our  sole  obligation  is  this,  that  if  we 
change  policy  at  any  time,  we  give  notification 
of  that  to  the  American  committee,  so  that 
we  are  not  doing  things  which  are  running 
counter  to  what  they  are  attempting  to  do  on 
their  side.  Likewise,  they  would  give  us  notice 
of  any  changes  that  would  apply  on  their  side. 

Now  by  that,  we  think  that,  by  a  friendly 
co-operation— without  binding  either  side  to 
any  policy— we  can  work  out  policies  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  both  sides  of  the  line. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  advanced  the 
names  of  hon.  Mr.  Spooner,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests;  Mr.  Bray,  the  regional  director  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  at  Port 
Arthur;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Greenwood,  the  chief 
of  the  parks  division,  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  as  our  representatives  to  meet  on 
this  committee. 

Now,  what  has  been  termed  the  President's 
committee  on  the  United  States  side  would 
consist  of  Charles  S.  Kelly,  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  Quetico-Superior  committee; 
Arthur  W.  Greeley,  assistant  chief  of  the 
forest  service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  Keith  R.  McCarthy, 
special  agent  to  the  assistant  of  the  secretary 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  service,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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I  think  that  such  a  committee  as  that,  which 
is  really  not  bound  in  any  way  and  which  is 
subject  to  the  directions  of  both  governments, 
can  provide  the  necessary  co-operation  in  the 
matter  without  in  any  way  tying  the  hands  of 
either  government. 

That,  I  think,  meets  entirely  the  submission 
that  we  have  made  through  The  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  now  going  back  for  a 
period  of  some  10  years.  I  felt  that,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  widespread  interest,  I  should 
make  this  statement  at  this  time  relative  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  subject,  I  can  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  The  greatest 
number  of  people  who  come  into  the  Quetico 
Park  area  are  Americans,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  interested  in  that  area  because  the  whole 
area  does  bring  in  a  park  area,  both  on  the 
American  side  and  the  Canadian  side. 

I  think  the  idea  is  an  extremely  good  one, 
and  I  feel  that  that  area  can  be  developed 
much  better  with  co-operation  from  both 
sides.  With  a  committee  from  each  side,  I 
think  really  that  we  can  get  the  very  best  in 
wildlife  preservation  and  tourists'  participa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
table  answers  to  questions  20  and  49. 

Now,  there  are  3  or  4  questions  on  the 
order  paper,  and  I  move  that  they  be  made 
orders  for  return. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  extend  to  you,  sir,  at  this 
time  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
appointement  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of 
this  House.  During  my  12  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
your  friendship  at  all  times. 

Now,  I  believe  that  you  and  I  have  some- 
thing in  common,  because  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Legislature  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost),  in  placing  the  name  of  William 
Murdoch  for  the  honourable  position  of 
Speaker,  said  that  you,  sir,  were  a  native 
of  Leeds  in  England.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  I  lived  in  Leeds  from  the 
age  of  7  till  I  came  to  Canada  as  a  young 
man  when  I  was  18.  And  you  will  note  in 
your  Parliamentary  Guide  that  it  was  in  Leeds 


that  I  received  my  education;  my  school 
days  were  of  rather  short  duration  because 
I  left  school  before  my  thirteenth  birthday 
and  started  to  work  in  industry.  Those  were 
the  days  of  sweatshops  and  child  labour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Leeds,  as  I  remember  it,  was 
a  very  smoky  city,  and  I  know  as  a  young 
man  we  used  to  say  that  the  birds  flew  back- 
wards over  Leeds  to  keep  the  smoke  out  of 
their  eyes. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  that  you  were  the  organist  in  your 
church,  and  again  we  have  a  little  in  common, 
because  I  have  served  my  church  and  Sunday 
school  in  orchestra  work,  and  in  choral  work, 
for  just  over  50  years  and  I  am  still  active. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  matters— I 
will  not  be  very  long— to  bring  before  the 
House,  matters  concerning  some  of  my  con- 
stituents who,  as  you  know,  bring  these  to 
me  from  time  to  time. 

One  concerns  some  20  farmers  who  live 
in  my  riding  and  in  the  adjacent  riding  of 
Brant  so  ably  represented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon). 

I  have  been  informed  by  these  farmers— 
this  one  farmer  especially— that  he  and  his 
neighbours  are  much  concerned  about  the 
water  shortage  they  will  have  during  two 
months  of  this  summer.  They  know  it  is 
going  to  come.  They  know  now  what  is 
going  to  happen,  because  of  their  experience 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  farmer  I  speak  of  has  to  draw  water, 
for  his  farm  needs,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile. 
He  states  that,  during  the  summer  months, 
he  loses  1.5  cans  of  milk  per  day  because 
of  this  water  shortage.  He  is  informed  that 
it  would  cost  around  $1,000  to  $1,500  to  drill 
deep  enough  to  get  water.  Even  then  he 
has  no  assurance  that,  after  spending  this 
large  sum,  he  would  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water. 

These  farmers  lose  time  from  their  work 
and,  as  we  know,  it  is  in  the  busiest  time  of 
the  season,  when  they  have  to  take  time  off 
to  go  and  haul  water  from  miles  away. 

Now,  the  reason  why  these  farmers  are  in 
this  situation  is  that  a  golf  course  in  the 
district  irrigates  the  course  by  taking  water 
from  the  deep  wells.  The  farmers  have  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  city  which  owns  this 
course.  They  have  met  with  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  seeking  relief,  but 
they  have  been  informed  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  correct  the  situation,  because  there  is 
no  legislation  to  cover  a  situation  such  as  this. 

To  use  the  farmers'  words:  "It  is  a  steal 
of  water." 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Why 
did  the  hon.  member  not  come  around  to  see 
us  a  few  months  ago?  We  might  have  fixed 
him  up. 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  to 
see  the  future,  to  see  what  I  should  have 
done. 

Now,  this  could  go  on  indefinitely.  These 
farmers  are  suffering  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  I  think  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  situations  like  this  should  be 
dealt  with. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  these  farmers 
that  it  may  take  even  10  years  to  correct  this 
situation.  I  think  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  because  if  water  is  going  to  be  drawn 
in  such  quantities  as  are  drawn  in  situations 
like  this,  the  water  level  may  be  lowered  so 
that  these  people  could  have  a  shortage  for 
a  very  long  time. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as  we  all  know. 
I  understand  that  situations  similar  to  this, 
and  even  worse  than  this,  have  happened  in 
other  parts  of  Ontario.  I  know  they  have, 
because  I  have  cognizance  of  some  of  them. 

These  farmers  have  relied  on  these  wells 
for  generations,  and  the  question  that  they 
put  to  me  is:  "Are  we  more  important  to 
the  province  than  the  golf  course?" 

I  think  that  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  should  come  up  with  some  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

I  am  just  going  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
and  make  a  few  comments  about  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission.  I  should  have 
done  this  when  the  estimates  were  on,  but  I 
just  cannot  take  these  midnight  sessions  and 
I  was  not  here  when  that  was  brought  before 
the  House. 

I,  along  with  many  hon.  members,  have 
been  called  upon  by  constituents  with  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  their  hospital  insur- 
ance, and  I  have  found  the  staff  most  co-op- 
erative, especially  Mr.  Delaney  and  his  very 
efficient  secretary,  Miss  Pollock.  They  have 
assisted  me  and  have  been  very  helpful  at 
all  times. 

However,  I  have  one  case  where  the 
insured  are  not  too  happy,  and  I  feel  I  should 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members. 

In  doing  so  I  have  a  purpose  in  mind,  and 
that  is  I  believe  that  most  of  the  people  in 
Ontario  feel  that,  while  their  hospital  insur- 
ance covers  hospital  care  in  Ontario,  they 
presume  that  they  are  insured  if  they  are 
visiting,  for  instance,  the  United  States,  and 
through  illness  or  an  accident  they  have  to 
enter  hospital,  and  they  feel  that  the  expenses 


will  be  met  as  they  are  in  Ontario  by  the 
commission. 

I  believe  our  people  should  be  informed 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  should  be  informed 
in  such  a  way  that  all  will  know. 

I  have  a  case  that  was  presented  to  me 
recently  by  a  family  in  my  riding  in  the  city 
of  Brantford.  It  concerns  a  young  couple 
who,  last  June,  were  married  and  went  to 
the  United  States  for  their  honeymoon.  While 
on  their  tour  in  Massachusetts,  the  bride- 
groom was  smitten  with  acute  appendicitis 
and,  of  course,  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  He  presumed— honestly  presumed— 
that,  having  the  Ontario  services  plan,  he 
would  be  covered  for  his  hospital  care. 

Here  is  what  actually  happened.  This 
young  man  was  in  hospital  for  9  days,  and 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  insurance  he 
considered  would  pay  his  expenses— and  was 
adequate— paid  only  a  part,  leaving  him  $190 
to  pay.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  trip 
interrupted  by  the  operation,  but  worse  to 
return  home  and  lose  another  3  weeks'  salary 
recuperating,  and  especially  to  find  that  the 
plan  did  not  cover  the  care  to  the  amount 
of  $190. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  was  the  care  not 
covered?  I  suppose  it  was  special  private 
room  and  nursing? 

Mr.  Gordon:  No,  no.  I  will  get  to  it  a 
little  later,  I  will  not  be  very  long  in  getting 
to  what  I  want  to  point  out  as  being  unfair. 

What  makes  it  more  galling  now  is  to  find 
that  the  commission  did  not  appraise  the  out- 
of-province  situation  fairly  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  their  allowance  was  too  low,  and 
they  raised  the  amount  that  they  will  pay 
effective  October  8. 

This  young  couple  feel  that  the  commission 
made  guinea-pigs  out  of  those  whose  claims 
were  dealt  with  prior  to  October  8,  1959, 
and  they  feel  it  is  unfair  when  it  is  considered 
that,  within  the  same  year— the  first  year  of 
the  commission's  operations— persons  paying 
the  same  rate  were  treated  differently,  and 
those  after  October  8  received  a  better  deal 
than  those  before  this  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Send  the  particulars  to 
us,  and  we  will  have  a  look  at  them  and  see 
what  we   can   do. 

Mr.  Gordon:  They  consider  this  to  be  dis- 
crimination. They  feel  that  there  has  been 
an  injustice,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
bring  it  here.  I  bring  this  before  the  House 
so  that  they  will  know  when  Ontario  citizens 
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leave  Canada  for  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
they  are  not  fully  covered,  but  they  are 
covered  much  better  than  previous  to 
October    8. 

I  have  put  this  question  to  many  of  our 
people,  even  a  few  of  our  hon.  members.  I 
have  asked  them:  "If  you  were  travelling* 
into  the  United  States  do  you  feel  that  your 
hospital  services  commission  certificate  would 
cover  you  for  hospitalization?"  Invariably 
they  say,  "yes." 

But  that  is  not  so,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say  that  he 
is  going  to  take  a  look  at  it.  But  I  hope  he 
will  do  more  than  just  take  a  look  at  it,  that 
he  will  be  a  little  kinder  to  these  people, 
because  the  difference  between  before  October 
8  and  after,  in  this  case,  was  $111. 

During  this  session,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  grants  to  education  and  a  new 
formula,  and  that  municipalities  would  be 
just  as  well  off  as  they  were  before,  and  so  on. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  received  a  letter  from 
our  board  of  education,  and  they  state  that 
the  Brantford  board  of  education  budget  for 
1960  was  handed  to  the  city  council  on 
February  26  at  a  board  meeting  attended  by 
two  aldermen  and  the  city  treasurer.  The 
grant  revenues  were  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  payments  received  in  1959.  The  new  grant 
formula  was  received  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  14. 

Consequently,  though  the  dollars  to  be 
received  in  1960  exceed  1959  by  $5,999.25, 
the  new  formula  grants  will  leave  us  short 
approximately  $40,000,  and,  in  place  of  a 
balanced  budget,  will  result  in  a  considerable 
deficit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  it  was  indicated  that  there  would  be 
increased  funds  available  for  education,  which 
would  indicate  tax  relief  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  school  officials,  and  that  grants 
might  be  safely  computed  on  the  1959 
formula.  But  this  formula,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seems  to  have  ended  up  as  a  formula  of 
frustration  and  a  formula  of  false  hopes. 

In  Brantford,  the  costs  of  secondary  schools 
are  up,  the  grants  are  up  but  the  grants  are 
only  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  costs  of  public 
schools  are  up,  the  grant  also  is  up,  but  the 
grant  represents  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
increased  costs. 

Per  academic  pupil,  in  1959  it  was  $142, 
and  in  1960  it  is  $129,  down  $13.  Per 
vocational  pupil,  it  was  $172  for  1959,  and  in 
1960  it  is  $159,  down  $13.  For  night  school 
teachers,  it  dropped  from  65  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent— down  5  per  cent.  For  elementary 


schools,  per  pupil  grant  for  1959  was  $19.50; 
for  1960  it  is  $18.50;  down  $1. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decrease  in 
formula  resulted  in  secondary  pupils  being 
cut  $13,  amounting  to  $26,910;  elementary 
pupils  cut  $1,  amounting  to  $7,365;  deben- 
tures 5  per  cent,  on  $106,827,  amounting  to 
$5,341;  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  on  night 
school  teachers,  $525;  making  up  a  deficit 
of  $40,140. 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do  we, 
in  Brantford,  say  we  are  better  off— even  as 
well  off— under  the  new  formula  which,  as 
I  have  said,  seems  to  be  a  formula  of  con- 
fusion? 

I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  just 
bring  this  before  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  show  that  all  is  not  well  as  far  as 
the  board  of  education  is  concerned  in  the 
city  of  Brantford. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  wind  up  for  my  party  in  this  particular 
debate. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  beautiful  day,  and  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  the  history  in  this  particular 
session,  and  everybody  is  so  happy— but  tired 
—Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  on  my  part 
to  be  acrimonious,  and  I  do  want  to  make 
only  general  observations.  I  expect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  will  understand  if  I  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  general   observations. 

The  first  thing  that  I  would  want  to  say 
at  this  particular  juncture  is  that  I  do  think 
that  this  particular  session  will  go  down  in 
history  for  one  definite  reason,  probably 
among  many  others,  and  that  is  a  general 
effort  on  the  part,  I  think,  of  all  to  develop 
what  we  have  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
committee  system. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  genuine  desire, 
on  the  part  of  all  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature,  to  evolve  some  system  that  is  in 
keeping  with  our  tradition,  and  yet  is  assured 
of  efficiency  that  is  required  in  our  complex 
society  of  today,  whereby  many  of  the  com- 
plex social  and  economic  problems— yes,  and 
these  problems  that  relate  to  individual  per- 
sons in  this  Legislature— are  dealt  with  in  a 
fair,  efficient  and  pre-eminently  judicial 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  make  that  observa- 
tion and  I  would  conclude  with  this: 

Nothing  that  the  Liberal  Opposition  has 
suggested  in  this  respect  is  intended  at  any 
time,   or  was  intended,   to  be  vindictive.    I 
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personally  want  it  known  it  is  not  my  desire 
nor  intent  to  adopt— nor  do  I  think  that  a 
party  accomplishes  a  lot  by  adopting— a 
hatchet-like  position. 

I  think  only  that  our  responsibility  is  to 
assure  that,  in  this  committee  functioning, 
we  do  set  up  a  form  and  a  format  that  will 
at  once  protect  the  individual,  that  will  at 
once  provide  an  efficient  means  of  conducting 
public  business,  and  that  will  assure  in  the 
public  mind,  and  in  our  own  mind,  that  we 
are  being  objective  and  essentially  fair  in  our 
pursuit. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  conclude  only  by 
saying  and  repeating  what  I  have  said:  That 
it  has  not  been  our  desire  or  intention  to  be 
vindictive,  that  I  personally  am  delighted  with 
the  position  that  the  government  took  yester- 
day when  they  referred  one  of  these  matters 
again  to  a  Royal  commission,  the  judge  of 
whom  I  hope  will  give  some  guidance  in  the 
determination  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not, 
discreet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  from  that  to  the 
subject  of  finances,  I  would  make  these 
observations. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  does  seem  to 
me  that,  for  too  long,  we  have  engaged  in 
harangue.  On  one  side  of  the  House  it  has 
been  said  the  fault  of  our  difficulties  with 
Ottawa  stems  from  history,  an  ancient  history, 
that  refers  back  to  the  Liberal  administration, 
and  we  on  this  side  say  that  Ottawa  is  not 
keeping  its  promise  to  pay  the  so-called  $100 
million,  and  this  is  at  the  root,  and  this  is  at 
the  basis,   of  our  current  financial  problem. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  that 
history  for  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
make  these  observations. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction— I  said  it  from  the 
outset  and  I  believe  it  today— that  the  St. 
Laurent  government  was  on  the  right  track 
when  it  suggested  that  a  determination  be 
made,  in  some  ready  fasion,  of  the  respective 
wealth  or  the  respective  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  various  provinces.  It  was  on  the  right 
track  in  its  view  that  the  federal  government 
be  responsible  to  equate  that  revenue  right 
across  the  country,  in  the  realization  that  the 
federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  the  responsible  operation  of  all  the 
provincial  governments. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  a  lot  of 
history,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  you  know  very  well 
that  there  are  certain  economically  less  for- 
tunate provinces  in  this  country.  Since 
Confederation  it  has  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  to  assist  those 
economically   less   fortunate   provinces. 


I  think  the  Liberal  administration  did  take 
a  step  forward  when  it  said  we  will  do  so 
on  a  certain  formula  basis.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  real  problem  here  is  to  devise  a 
formula  that  will  in  fact  make  practical  this 
principle,  this  agreement,  this  acknowledg- 
ment by  all. 

The  Liberal  government  said:  "Our  formula 
will  be  simply  this:  We  will  take  the  3  basic 
sources  of  revenue  at  the  federal  level— income 
tax,  corporation  income  tax  and  succession 
duty— as  our  guide  in  the  determination  of 
what  the  various  provinces  have  or  are  re- 
ceiving or  are  able  to  pay,  if  you  will,  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  We  will  then  pay  up  to 
a   certain    agreed    standard." 

Now,  I  think,  if  I  may  be  brief,  that  there 
may  have  been  one  shortcoming  in  that,  and 
it  is  simply  this:  Maybe  those  3  sources  are 
not  a  sufficiently  wide  base  on  which  to 
equate  the  ability  to  pay  in  all  the  provinces. 
In  other  words,  it  might  be  better  to  take 
into  consideration,  in  addition  to  those  3 
sources,  all  other  revenues  in  the  respective 
provinces  and  apply  the  same  formula  to  that 
new  base. 

All  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  St.  Laurent  government  was  on 
the  right  track.  It  may  be  that  the  base  of 
equalization  has  to  be  extended  beyond  these 
3  sources  of  revenue,  but  the  principle  is 
essentially  sound  and  always,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  sound. 

I  think,  secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
is  required  to  be  done  at  this  particular 
juncture  in  our  history  is  to  acknowledge  that 
the  province  of  Ontario,  as  the  wealthiest 
of  all  the  provinces,  has  a  difficult  role  to 
perform.  It  must  contribute  necessarily  to  the 
economically  less  fortunate  provinces  upon, 
and  in  pursuance  of,  some  definite  programme 
and  formula. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  always  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  in  this  Legislature  are  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ontario; 
that  we  have  a  certain  prejudice,  that  we  must 
maintain  a  certain  position,  that  we  must  fight, 
if  you  will,  for  the  people  of  Ontario  as  such. 
And  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  by  this  govern- 
ment thus  far  are  not  designed  to  really  solve 
the  problem  of  federal-provincial  fiscal  policy. 
I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  only  to  argue  that,  be- 
cause it  pays  in  approximately  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  revenue  from  income  and  corpora- 
tion tax,  therefore  it  should  have  a  larger 
share  of  the  revenue  that  is  paid  back  to  the 
provinces.  And  it  has  suggested  the  so-called 
15/15/50  formula. 
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But  my  own  conviction  is  that  some  new 
thinking  has  to  be  done  on  this  subject.  I 
personally  do  not  think  that  the  15/15/50 
formula  is  adequate  today.  I  think  it  was  a 
formula  that  was  devised  and  intended  to 
translate  into  the  needs  of  4  or  5  years  ago, 
and  specifically  designed  and  intended  to 
accumulate  the  sum  of  $100  million. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  today  the 
formula  would  be  basically  inadequate.  I 
simply  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  on  the 
last  day  of  this  particular  session,  that  we 
have  to  break  some  new  ground. 

So  I  ask  this  government  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  extending  the  determination,  or 
formula,  or  basis,  on  which  the  rebates  are 
made,  beyond  income,  corporation  and  suc- 
cession duty  taxes.  To  be  illustrative  about  it, 
we  know  the  situation  in  Alberta— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
liquor  tax. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly.  And  we  know 
of  many  other  forms  of  taxation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  fact  is  this, 
that  as  was  said  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
—and  I  very  much  took  it  to  heart— in  one  of 
his  observations  outside  of  this  legislative 
assembly  in  his  reference  to  Sir  Oliver  Mowat, 
we  in  Ontario  have  to  control  sufficient  of  our 
ability  to  collect  money  to  assure  that  we  can 
execute  our  responsibilities. 

We  may  not  give  up  autonomy.  We  may 
not  surrender  to  Ottawa  the  responsibility  of 
collecting,  at  their  whim,  that  amount  of 
money  that  we  absolutely  need  to  perform 
our  function.  Our  responsibility  is  only  to 
participate  as  partners  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  with  the  other  provinces,  to  assure 
that  all  provinces  have  that  basic  minimum 
to  execute  their  provincial  responsibilities. 

But  beyond  that,  we  must  assume  our  own 
responsibilities.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  should,  and  must, 
have  a  say  in  the  amount  of  income  and 
corporation  tax  that  is  levied  in  this  particular 
province. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  dual  system.  I  think 
that  we  can  work  an  arrangement  whereby 
Ottawa  itself  makes  the  collection.  But  we 
must  have  a  say,  year  by  year,  in  the  levy 
that  we  want  to  make,  to  insure  that  that 
particular  extraordinary  source  of  revenue  is 
made  available  to  us  in  our  determination  for 
the  execution  of  our  responsibilities. 

I  may  be  too  vague  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  all  I  am  asking  for  at  this  particular 
juncture  is  that  we  forget  momentarily  our 
differences,   that   we   forget   about  who   did 


what  when,  and  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  in  Ontario  to  use  this 
particular  geographical  area  of  the  continent 
as  a  test  tube,  if  you  will.  We  should  look 
to  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  done  in  a  co-operative  fashion  to  play 
our  part  in  the  national  scene,  of  course,  but 
to  reserve  to  ourselves  as  much  autonomy  as 
possible. 

By  reserving  this  autonomy,  we  can  begin 
to  develop,  as  we  all  would  like,  this  great 
land  of  industrialization. 

We  have  a  fantastic  opportunity  here,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  say  that, 
in  1867,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation— and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wise  if  we  all  went 
back  and  read  those  debates— were  not  in 
unanimous  agreement  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

They  were  up  against  this  basic  difficulty. 
They  were  trying  to  build  a  nation  and  found 
its  economy  in  an  unnatural  fashion.  Hon. 
members  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  economy 
of  this  continent  runs  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion. They  were  trying  to  reverse  that,  and 
build  an  economy  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been  a  difficult  thing. 
But  I  think  that  the  determination  that  those 
men  had  is  still  the  challenge  that  you  and 
I  face  today,  to  build  an  industrial  economy 
on  the  northern  half  of  -this  continent  in  a 
fashion  that  is  contrary  to  the  naturalness  of 
the  geographical  set-up. 

That  is  still  our  challenge.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  defined 
that  concept  and,  with  deference,  I  would 
say  that  Laurier  put  flesh  and  bone  on  that 
concept  and  made  it  a  living  thing. 

I  will  not  go  beyond  that  into  our  more 
recent  leaders,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
are  going  to  get  into  a  lot  of  conflict  of 
opinion  and  criticism  back  and  forth.  All  I 
ask  of  this  Legislature  is  that  it  begin  to 
appreciate  that  the  argument  that  went  on 
in  1867,  the  challenge  that  was  presented  to 
the  people  of  Canada  then,  is  still  the 
challenge  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  challenge  is  simply 
this,  to  try  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  significance  and  the  dignity  of  the  indivi- 
dual human  person.  We  all  talk  that  way. 
We  all  say  we  believe  in  it.  But  we  have  to 
develop  a  concept  of  appreciation  of  that 
idea  that  is  something  more  than  laissez 
faire  "ism,"  if  you  will.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  all  we  mean  when  we  say  that,  is 
that  everybody  can  do  what  they  want.  That 
would  lead  to  anarchy. 
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Take  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  I  do 
not  want  to  enroach  on  national  affairs,  but 
really,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  there  is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  is  that,  according  to 
nature,  the  act  of  certain  people  in  that 
jurisdiction  is  foreign  to  us  and  unnatural. 
Yet  the  white  leaders  are  convinced  in  their 
minds,  and  almost  on  religious  basis,  that 
they  are  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the 
area  wherein  the  common  good  comes  into 
being,  and  one  cannot  recognize  forever  the 
opinion  of  others  if  the  opinion  and  execution 
of  others  will  destroy  the  very  government 
and  the  very  concepts  that  one  has  in  mind. 
This  is  the  same  criticism  that  we  have  of 
the  communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
point  out  to  you  that  today,  in  this  year  1960, 
the  future  is  bright,  but  we  have  to  do  some 
real  soul-searching.  We  have  to  begin  to 
ask  ourselves  what  government  is,  what  it 
should  do,  and  what  its  principal  responsibil- 
ities are  at  this  particular  time. 

We  have  to  try  to  correlate  that  idea  and 
that  desire  of  giving  to  each  individual  the 
right  to  develop  his  personality  to  the  max- 
imum in  a  very  complex  society.  This  is  not 
an  easy  thing.  The  more  complex  we 
become,  the  more  enroachment  there  will  be 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  yet  we 
must  balance  that  in  a  very  prudent  fashion. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  simple 
thoughts  that  I  want  to  express  on  this  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  particular  debate 
and  session,  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  that  we  have  been  debating 
for  a  long  while.  But  now  I  think  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  away  from  this  House 
and  realize  that  all  parties  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  again,  move  into  the  unknown, 
and  define  themselves  with  certain  specific 
policies. 

These  policies  must  be  more  than  the 
simple  suggestion  that  "I  can  do  something 
better  than  you  can.  You  propose  to  do  it 
in  such-and-such  a  way  and  I  suggest  an 
improvement." 

The  real  significance  of  political  action  in 
a  democracy  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  people 
must  be  convinced— in  respect  of  parties— that 
a  certain  injustice  is  being  done,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  or  at  least  to  solve 
that  particular  injustice. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  various  occasions 
in  this  Legislature,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree, 
that  one  of  the  real  problems  today  is  to 
translate  the  responsibility  that  we  have,  as 
provincial  legislators,  to  provide  an  equality 


of  education  to  all  people  in  this  province  in 
a  practical  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  real 
challenges  we  have.  We  have  read  newspaper 
reports  of  people  who  considered  this  problem 
in  Toronto  as  recently  as  yesterday.  This  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  problems  and,  I 
think,  this  may  be  an  area  of  differentiation 
as  between  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion— and  because  we 
are  debating  the  budget  address— I  would  ask 
at  this  particular  time  to  underscore  the  point 
that  I  try  to  make  in  conjuncion  with  the 
Dominion-provincial  fiscal  agreement.  I  would 
underscore  it  by  saying  that  I  have  no  embar- 
rassment whatsoever  in  telling  this  House  that 
I  believe  the  Liberal  government,  the  St. 
Laurent  government,  did  take  a  step  forward 
when  it  tried  to  work  out  an  equalization 
formula.  It  has  certain  shortcomings.  But 
in  principle  it  was  right.  In  principle  it  was 
nothing  more  than  this  simple  proposition, 
"What  is  the  source  of  revenue?  What  is  the 
wealth  of  respective  provinces  and  how  are 
we  going  to  measure  it?" 

They  decided  to  measure  it  in  terms  of  3 
taxes.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is 
too   narrow   a  basis,   it   has   to   be   widened. 

But  that  still  is  the  principle  that  we  must 
pursue,  a  practical  means  of  evaluating  the 
respective  wealth,  the  respective  sources  of 
revenue   of  the   various   provinces. 

My  second  proposition  is,  with  that  done, 
the  federal  government  has  the  responsibility 
of  assuring  that  the  economically  less  fortunate 
provinces  have  an  opportunity  to  be  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  that  they  can  perform 
their  legal  and  constitutional  responsibilities. 

My  third  proposition  is  that  that  done,  the 
individual  provinces,  if  they  are  to  be  auto- 
nomous—and if  they  are  forever  to  continue 
to  have  real  significance  and  purpose— must 
be  responsible  to  levy  and  collect  their  own 
sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
particular  subject  should  be  one  of  consider- 
able discussion.  There  will  be  those  who  will 
disagree  with  me,  and  one  of  the  great 
institutions  and  organs  in  this  province, 
namely,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  took 
exception  to  certain  things  I  said  in  this 
respect  some  time   ago. 

But  I  would  point  this  out  to  those  who 
think  that  they  might  be  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  me,  that  I  subsequently  took 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much 
disagreement  as  one  would  think  or  would 
be  apparent  on  the  surface. 
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The  simple  fact  is  this:  That  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  equate  the  relative 
ability  of  the  provinces  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities,  and  that  done,  we  have  to 
assume  our  responsibility  to  levy  and  collect 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  requisite  if  we 
are  to  function  and  to  execute  our  provincial 
responsibility. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  step,  of 
course,  is  to  equate  the  same  thing  at  the 
provincial-municipal  level. 

Here  again,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  we  cannot  build  up  walls.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  that  we  here  have  a 
problem.  The  simple  problem,  translated 
into  simple  language,  is  that  the  municipali- 
ties are  unnecessarily  and  inequitably  handi- 
capped in  their  ability  to  raise  money  to 
function  and  to  execute  their  responsibility. 

The  basis  of  municipal  property  tax  is  too 
narrow  to  expect  that  that  narrow  and 
isolated  and  sole  source  of  revenue  be  the 
source  that  is  available  to  the  municipalities 
to  execute  all  the  responsibilities  that  are 
currently  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  you  at  the  outset  that 
I  would  not  take  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
time.  All  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this 
government— which  has  the  responsibility  at 
this  particular  juncture  in  history  to  execute 
the  function  of  government— cease  and  desist 
from  assuming  the  position  of  a  banker  who 
is  about  to  retire  and  does  not  want  to  get 
into  any  real  problem  or  any  real  difficulty. 

Let  this  government  be  bold.  Let  it  realize 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  ready  to  move 
forward.  Let  this  government  appreciate  in 
their  hearts  that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  this  great  land  and  our  natural 
resources;  let  it  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
must  begin  to  develop  our  industry  to  the 
extent  that  we  will  be  less  and  less  dependent 
for  our  industrial  development  on  that  great 
nation  to  the  south. 

We  must  develop  our  primary  industry.  At 
the  present  time  I  think  we  import  far  too 
much  from  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
our  economic  problem  is  wholly  the  problem 
of  wages  and  the  cost  of  wages. 

Rather,  I  think  that  we  are  importing  many 
of  the  things  that  we  could  produce  in 
Canada  if  we  had  the  will  and  determination 
to  do  so.  That  will,  and  that  determination, 
which  founded  this  nation,  which  determined 
at  once  that  it  would  build  an  economy  that 
was  contrary  to  nature,  as  I  tried  to  point 
out,  can  and  still  will  be  the  principal 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  move  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  do,  and  that,  I 


think,  is  the  responsibility  of  all  parties  to 
do.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion. 
There  have  always  been  differences  of 
opinion.  But  in  those  differences,  we  will 
take  our  respective  positions  and  realize  that 
in  that  debate,  and  in  that  difference  of 
opinion,  we  can  move  forward  as  part  of 
an  integral— and  I  think  maybe  the  most 
effective  part— of  all  the  Dominion,  to  give 
what  all  Canadians  want,  that  is,  a  free 
nation  in  the  democratic  fashion  that  can  be 
an  example  in  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  comments,  I  would 
underscore  the  fact  that  in  our  resolution,  and 
particularly  our  amendment  to  the  budget 
address,  we  underscored  the  things  that  I,  in 
a  very  superficial  fashion,  have  tried  to 
emphasize. 

All  I  say  in  conclusion  is  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  comments  that  were  made  by 
our  hon.  financial  critic  (Mr.  Whicher)  and 
the  particular  amendment  to  this  resolution 
that  he  outlined,  did  more  specific  justice  to 
the  cause  of  persuading  this  House  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment,  than  my  very 
general    remarks   have   done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  observations  of  our  financial  critic, 
many  in  this  House  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  disposed,  will  today— on  this  beautiful 
day— be  disposed  to  change  tradition,  and  to 
realize  the  thought,  the  significance,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  vision  that  has  been  engendered 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  carry  when  you  put  it  to  this  House 
in  just  a  few  moments. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  having  listened  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in  his 
brief  summation  of  the  budget  debate,  I  am 
a  little  hesitant  to  follow  him.  I  recognize 
that,  some  years  ago,  he  was,  of  course,  the 
financial  critic  of  the  party.  I  recognize,  too, 
that  I  am  straying  into  fields  where  my  feet 
should  not  go. 

One  or  two  points  which  he  mentioned, 
and  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of  passing 
note  at  least— he  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
neither  he  nor  his  party  had  any  intention 
of  being  acrimonious.  I,  too,  sir,  say  to 
you  today  that  I  have  no  intention  of  delving 
into   acrimony. 

However,  I  am  going  to  be  very  frank,  at 
least  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  very  frank.  My 
tongue  is  not  so  constituted,  sir,  that  from 
it  can  drip  the  flowery  language  of  some 
of   my   hon.   friends   opposite.     Therefore   I 
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have  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  I  know  it  by 
no  other  term. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  how 
taxes  are  to  be  divided  on  the  federal  level, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  talked  about  that 
for  a  long  time  and  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  persuade  our  friends  at  Ottawa  to 
adopt  our  way  of  thinking— both  our  close 
relatives  of  the  present  time  and  our  friends 
of    former    days. 

But  they  both  are  akin  in  this  respect,  that 
they  say  to  us  in  no  uncertain  terms— if  they 
do  not  say  it  in  words,  at  least  they  do  by 
their  actions— "This  is  our  business,  this  is 
our  responsibility,  we  will  divide  federal 
taxes  as  we  see  fit." 

There  are  two  points  on  which  we  agree 
with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    It   is   time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  ask  him  to 
just  keep  calm— I  did  not  say  a  word,  although 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  quiet— I  did  not  say 
a  word  all  the  time  he  was  talking,  and  I 
just  ask  him  to  do  the  same  for  me.  There 
are  two  things- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Don't 
get  a  knot  in  your  shirt  tail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —and  as  for  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  he  might  just  as 
well  turn  off  his  microphone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  points  on  which 
I  do  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  I  believe  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  will  agree  with  his  people 
on  this:  We  do  agree  in  this,  that  we  need 
more  money  to  run  the  affairs  of  this  province. 
And  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we  are  out  after 
that  "more  money"  with  all  the  vigour  that 
we  possess. 

And  one  other  point,  and  I  was  rather 
glad,  although  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion said  he  was  hesitant  to  get  into  the 
matters  of  foreign  affairs,  I  was  rather  glad 
to  hear  him  say— and  in  this  we  are  also  in 
agreement  with  him— that  everyone  in  this 
House,  everyone  I  think  in  this  province,  is 
shocked  and  offended  deeply  by  events  now 
occurring  in  one  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries. 

He  did  say,  in  the  closing  sentences  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  importing 
too  much.  Now  again  I  am  neither  a 
businessman  nor  a  financier,  but  I  recognize 
that  we  are  a  nation  here  of  a  little  over  17 
million  of  population,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  to  import,  and,  of  course,  there  is  an 


unfavourable  balance  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  us. 

We  have  not  got  the  domestic  market  to 
permit  us  to  produce  manufactured  goods  at 
a  price  that  will  compete  with  those  which 
we  can  import  from  the  nation  to  the  south. 
But  we  always  have  to  remember— and  to  me 
this  is  an  even  more  important  factor— that 
we  must  depend  on  our  neighbours  to  the 
south  for  a  tremendous  market  for  the  mer- 
chandise which  we  produce  and  which  we 
must  export.  And  so  trade  cannot  be  a  one- 
way street,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  grant  to  him  that  it 
is  too  much  of  a  one-way  street,  but  we  are 
trying. 

I  believe  that  we  can  give  our  federal 
friends  of  both  parties  this  credit;  they  have 
always  tried,  to  the  very  limit  of  their 
capacity,  to  build  up  foreign  trade  so  that 
the  unfavourable  balance  with  our  friends 
to  the  south  can  be  offset  with  a  much  more 
favourable   balance   with   other   nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  first  session  of  the 
twenty-sixth  Legislature  draws  to  a  close, 
one  feels  a  tendency  to  reflect  upon  what  has 
transpired  during  the  many  hours  spent  in 
this  chamber.  In  many  ways,  it  has  been 
a  unique  session,  or  perhaps  I  should  put  it— 
a  session  marked  by  many  unique  features. 

We  have  spent,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago,  more 
hours  in  session  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  at  least 
this  is  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  a  review 
of  the  record. 

Indeed,  sir,  your  own  rulings  have  been 
questioned  far  more  often  during  this  session 
than  in  all  the  previous  5  sessions  put  together. 
This,  of  course,  I  fail  to  understand.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion  we  noticed  that  a  vote  was 
called  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  and 
I  can  find  no  record  of  this  ever  having 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario. 

I  believe  when  Hansard  is  completed,  we 
will  find  that  more  speeches  have  been  made 
—more  words  uttered— than  in  any  previous 
sitting  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

It  would  be  my  judgment,  too,  that,  in  the 
main,  the  speeches  will  be  found  to  be  longer 
than  ever  before,  but  to  put  the  hon.  mem- 
bers at  ease,  sir,  I  would  reassure  them— this 
will  not  by  any  means  be  the  longest  speech 
of  this  session,  nor  the  longest  closing  speech 
on  record. 
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Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Make  it  the 
shortest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  going  to  make  it 
as  long  as  yours,  my  hon.  friend. 

Perhaps  this  might  be  a  good  time  and 
opportunity  to  observe  that  one  cannot  be 
greatly  impressed  by  the  subject  matter  or 
the  quality  of  the  debate  as  recorded  in  many 
pages  of  Hansard.  A  short  time  ago,  I  sat 
in  with  a  high  school  group  from  my  own 
riding,  who  are  interested  in  public  speaking 
and  debating.  I  was  somewhat  flattered  when 
they  told  me  they  were  using  Ontario's 
Hansard  as  a  model. 

But,  as  the  evening  proceeded,  I  was  most 
uncomfortable,  and  put  very  much  on  the 
defensive,  as  the  students  pointed  out  to  me 
the  many  faults,  inconsistencies,  and  so  forth, 
and  their  criticisms  of  what  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  be  an  excellent  model 
for  them  to  copy. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration. 

My  duty  today  is  not  to  reminisce  nor  to 
philosophize,  but  to  sum  up  as  best  I  can  the 
government  case  on  the  budget. 

To  defend  it  further  is  unnecessary,  because 
each  department  has  placed  its  estimates 
before  this  House.  These  estimates  have 
certainly  undergone  close  scrutiny  and  review, 
and  have  been  passed. 

To  say  the  budget  statement,  presented  as 
his  second  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan),  is  a  remarkable  document,  is  but 
to  say  in  one  word  what  stands  out  clearly 
in  every  page  of  the  statement.  In  each 
page,  it  not  only  speaks  of  a  buoyant  economy 
—of  businesslike  handling  of  the  province's 
affairs,  of  the  vision  of  the  government,  of  the 
progressive  policies  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  province— it  demonstrates  all 
these  in  clear  and  unmistakable  fashion. 
With  no  evasion  or  equivocation,  it  echoes 
what  we  told  the  people  of  Ontario  last  June 
11:  "Greater  progress  lies  ahead." 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker— shortly  after 
I  was  first  honoured  by  appointment  to  the 
cabinet— I  was  privileged  to  close  the  budget 
debate  for  the  government.  On  that  occasion, 
I  congratulated  the  then  financial  critic  of  the 
official  Opposition  upon  his  criticism,  although 
I  did  not  agree  with  it.  Very  obviously,  the 
people  of  Ontario  did  not  agree  with  it  either, 
for  the  hon.  member  has  since  become  the 
leader  of  his  party,  and  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  ideas  and  his  beliefs  before 
the  people  for  their  judgment.  As  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  he  chose  this  year  the  hon. 


member   for    Bruce    as    his   party's    financial 
critic. 

Now,  sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is  a 
likeable  young  man.  He  is  friendly,  frank, 
and  apparently  has  boundless  energy.  But 
I  do  want  to  say  to  him,  very  candidly— since 
I  believe  he  understands  and  appreciates 
frankness— that  he  is  no  financial  critic  and, 
I  am  afraid— like  myself— he  never  will  be. 
We  are  alike  in  this  regard.  We  are  both 
country  boys  who  should  leave  this  sort  of 
thing  to  the  big  leaguers. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  I  read  his  criticism. 
I  went  to  church  and  after  that  read  it  again, 
in  the  hope  that  the  calming  influence  of  the 
kirk  would  have  helped  me  to  see  through 
it. 

But,  even  after  a  third  reading,  I  was  as 
puzzled  as  ever.  In  the  whole  of  his  speech, 
there  was  no  criticism— not  one  single 
constructive  thought— not  one  alternative 
suggestion  worthy  even  of  consideration. 
Throughout  his  submission  run  such  state- 
ments as:  "I  am  right  and  they  are  wrong." 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  can  say  that  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  hon.  friend's  memory  is  not  as  short  as 
that.  June  is  only  10  months  past,  and  if  the 
hon.  member  still  believes  he  is  right  and  we 
are  wrong,  then  he  does  not  pay  the  people 
of  Ontario  a  very  great  compliment,  because 
they  demonstrated,  in  unmistakable  fashion, 
that  they  did  not  believe  that. 

He  does,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  pay 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  high  compliment. 
I  note  he  refers  to  him  as  the  architect  of  the 
budget,  and  I  believe,  on  several  occasions, 
has  signified  that  he  believes  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  dictates  all  the  government  actions. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister would  be  the  first  to  refute  this.  Of 
course,  he  is  the  head  of  government,  the 
captain  of  the  team  which  leads  the  province. 
But  I  can  say,  unequivocally,  having  now 
held  3  portfolios  in  this  government,  that  the 
policy  of  my  departments  was  never  dictated 
by  anyone. 

My  hon.  friend  stated:  "Do  not  pay  for 
things  today,  we  will  make  the  Liberals  do 
that  when  they  assume  office."  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  government  must  undertake  long-range 
planning,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  too 
long-range  for  any  responsible  government  to 
undertake  and,  somehow,  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  realizes  this. 

Then,  of  course,  there  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous throughout  this  session  my  hon. 
friend's  oft-repeated  refrain— "Tory  times  are 
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hard  times"— but  he  never  did  finish  the  sen- 
tence, so  I  will  do  it  for  him— "Tory  times  are 
hard  times  to  beat." 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Tory  times 
are  hard  times  for  the  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No  thinking  person— 
and  I  believe  my  hon.  friend  is  such  a  man 
—can  fail  to  see  and  realize  the  truth  of  this. 

I  know  my  hon.  friends  opposite  do  not 
like  to  hear  us  refer  to  history— the  political 
and  financial  history  of  our  province.  This  is 
understandable,  for  the  record  of  their  ad- 
ministration is  so  drab  and  colourless,  so 
lacking  in  imagination  and  courage  that  they 
would  gladly  forget  it.  But  we  need  history 
—we  need  the  records  of  the  past  to  use  as 
the  yardstick  by  which  we  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present,  and  to  help  us  plan  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  my  hon.  friends  think  it 
mere  chance  that  every  economic  indicator 
in  Ontario  continues  to  point  upward?  This 
province  of  ours,  although  comprising  but 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population,  is 
responsible  for  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gross  national  product.  In  manufactured 
goods,  the  percentage  is  just  in  excess  of  50 
per  cent.  During  the  year  just  ended,  the 
factory  selling  value  of  manufactured  goods 
rose  8  per  cent,  above  the  previous  year,  and 
more  than  4  per  cent,  above  the  record  year 
of  1957.  This,  I  repeat,  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  total  value  of  output  by  all 
manufacturers  in  Canada. 

We  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney)  report  that  minerals  to  the  value  of 
over  $900  million  had  been  mined  in  our 
province  last  year.  Is  this  evidence  of  com- 
placency, of  regression,  of  lack  of  vision  or 
foresight? 

Every  sign  points  to  ever-increasing  activity 
in  this  field.  We  have  the  record  of  greater 
activity  in  prospecting  in  Ontario  than  ever 
before,  with  an  increase  of  2,000  new  claims 
recorded.  They  may  not  all  be  producers. 
All  reasonable  people  look  for,  and  expect, 
some  disappointment.  But  the  very  fact  that 
there  was  an  increased  number  indicates  to 
me  something  far  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  minerals  expected  from  these  claims. 

That  is,  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  still 
sound,  that  there  are  still  among  us  those 
who  will  dare  adventure  forth,  those  who 
have  great  faith  in  the  potential  and  in  the 
future  of  our  land.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  expect  to  gain  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  this. 

I  would  anticipate  the  reaction  of  the  hon. 


members  for  York  South  and  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden),  particularly,  in  this  respect,  and  ask 
them  to  think  where  this  mighty  continent  or 
this  great  province  would  be  had  they  always 
been  governed  by  their  philosophy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is,  more  and  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Progress,  too,  is  re- 
corded in  the  forestry  and  forest-based 
industries.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  value  of  produc- 
tion. In  this  respect,  one  finds  a  small  item, 
but  a  very  significant  one  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  one  which  should  be  of  great  interest- 
that  is  that  "book  and  writing  paper  pro- 
duction increased  almost  10  per  cent." 

One  would  hope  this  is  an  indication  that 
our  people  are  beginning  to  write  and  read 
more.  Increased  writing,  I  believe,  bespeaks 
our  more  evident  maturity  as  a  nation,  and 
increased  reading  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  signs  of  an  increasing  cultural  aware- 
ness—a good  thing  for  all  of  our  people.  I 
believe  it  was  Bacon  who  wrote:  "Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,"  and  I  suggest  that  read- 
ing makes  for  an  informed  people,  and  in- 
formed people  are  intelligent  people,  possessed 
of  sound  judgment— a  basic  requirement  of  a 
sound,  well-balanced  society. 

Primary  forest  production  showed  an  in- 
crease of  12  per  cent,  over  last  year.  This, 
I  think,  reflects  the  continued  expansion  in 
the  construction  industry.  Sound  forest 
management  policies  are,  I  believe,  reflected 
in  the  all-time  low  in  forest  fire  losses  in 
1959,  which  is  but  further  evidence  of  the 
awareness  of  government  of  the  need  to 
husband  the  resources  of  the  province— re- 
sources which  have  been  wantonly  dissipated 
in  the  past. 

More  electrical  energy  than  ever  before  in 
history  was  made  available  to  consumers 
during  the  year  just  ended.  The  total  volume 
was  double  the  level  of  10  years  ago.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  greatly  rising  costs  in 
almost  every  other  sphere  of  our  economy, 
the  overall  cost  of  electrical  power  is  de- 
creasing, and  Ontario's  electrical  rates  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  When  you 
think  of  that,  think,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
our  hydro-electric  system  is  the  envy  of  many 
jurisdictions  and,  like  many  features  of 
Ontario's  life  and  activity,  is  visited  by 
interested  investigators  from  many  countries 
who  would  seek  to  copy  it. 

Let  our  hon.  friends— many  of  them  have 
spoken  derisively  about  our  contention  that 
we  pioneer  in  some  fields- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Socialists    pioneer. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  When  did  any  Socialist 
ever  pioneer? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hospital  insurance,  for 
example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Let  hon.  members 
opposite  look  at  this  great  hydro-electric 
system.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Ontario  Hydro  is,  in  very  truth,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  "atoms  for  peace"  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  pioneered  by 
Socialists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Hydro  was  among  the  first  to  study  and 
investigate  the  feasibility  and  the  suitability 
of  nuclear  power  to  provide  the  future  energy 
needs  of  our  expanding  province. 

One  further  field  in  which  Ontario  is  now 
pioneering  is  in  the  matter  of  extra  high 
voltage  transmission  lines.  To  meet  the 
challenge  of  diminishing  sites  where  power 
can  be  generated,  and  to  make  economic 
use  of  sites  far  distant  from  potential  con- 
sumers, methods  had  to  be  devised  for  the 
economic  transmission  of  this  power. 

To  go  into  the  technical  details  of  this 
involved  matter  is  far  beyond  me.  But  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  pages  932  to  942  of  Hansard,  1959. 
There,  they  will  find  all  this  meticulously  set 
forth  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Macaulay).  From  that  account 
can  be  gained  something  of  the  many 
problems  which  must  be  solved— the  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  These  are  but 
new  challenges— welcomed  and  accepted  by 
the  present  government. 

Efficiency  of  operation  is  evident  in  this 
realm,  too.  What  hon.  member,  who  has  sat 
in  this  House  since  1949,  can  forget  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  disaster  so  often  ex- 
pressed when  the  matter  of  frequency 
standardization  came  under  discussion?  Yet 
this  vast  undertaking  was  completed  in  1959 
—more  than  5  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Let  my  hon.  friends  opposite  think  again, 
but  think  more  clearly  on  some  of  those 
things,  and  ask  themselves  if  these  came  about 
by  mere  chance. 

Is  it  just  co-incidence  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  all  the  newcomers  to  Canada 
elect  to  remain  in  Ontario?  Surely  this  is  no 
trick  of  fate,  and  it  comes  about  without  any 
special  inducement. 

But,  I  would  suggest  it  comes  about  as 
a  result  of  what  is  so  evident  to  all  but  our 
hon.  friends,  that  this  province  is  on  the 
march  and,  under  the  leadership  and  guidance 


of  this  government,  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  see  that  march  is  not  hindered  or 
impeded.  Truly,  as  we  promised  the  people 
of  the  province  last  June,  "Even  greater  pro- 
gress lies  ahead." 

Mr.  Whicher:  Even  a  greater  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  be  argued  that  what  I  have  already 
recounted  is  true.  All  to  the  good— but  what 
about  the  municipalities?  What  about  educa- 
tion, what  about  public  welfare,  health,  and 
all  the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
population?  Here,  too,  the  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  about  the  unemployed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  the  eyes  of  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  are  so  weary  from  look- 
ing for  faults  that  do  not  exist,  they  cannot 
see  the  startling  evidence  on  every  hand  of 
the  support  this  government  has  provided  for 
these  facets  of  our  people's  lives.  Their 
ears  are  so  filled  with  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices— predicting  gloom  and  failure  they 
seem  to  hope  will  overtake  us,  but  which  they 
know  full  well  will  not— that  they  cannot 
hear  what  the  people  of  the  province  say 
about  the  help  they  receive  from  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  ought  to  hear  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  lay  no  claim  to  knowledge  of  high  finance. 
But  it  takes  no  wizard  to  see  and  understand 
that  the  municipalities  received  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  budget  in  1945,  and  in  1960-1961 
will  receive  45  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  And  their 
taxes  go  up  every  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  speak  in  constant  dollars,  current 
dollars,  inflated  or  deflated  dollars— percentage 
is  a  fairly  constant  measure  and,  I  submit, 
is  irrefutable  evidence  that  this  government 
never  has,  and  never  will,  let  the  municipali- 
ties down. 

High  though  real  property  taxes  may  be  in 
most  municipalities— and  who  among  us  does 
not  groan  and  complain  about  this  load?— 
the  incontrovertible  fact  remains  that  they 
represent  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  personal 
income  as  compared  with  10  per  cent,  in 
1933. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  great  relief  to  people 
losing  their  homes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Our  hon.  friends  across 
the  floor  say  this  is  too  much  to  levy  against 
real  property,  that  there  should  be  a  revision 
of  taxing  powers,  and  that  the  municipalities 
should  have  new  sources  of  tax  revenues. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  naive 
—few  physicians  are  ever  good  financiers— but 
I  cannot  get  away  from  the  idea  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  people  pay  all  the  taxes. 

Therefore  to  me,  it  matters  little  whether 
those  taxes  be  levied  against  my  house  or 
farm,  my  car  or  phone,  or  furniture,  or  in- 
come, cigarettes  or  liquor— it  all  comes  from 
the  same  purse. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  my  hon.  friends  of  the 
CCF  will  argue  that  it  should  be  taken  from 
the  bloated,  profit-hungry  corporations.  I 
hope  to  touch  on  that  later.  Perhaps  we  do 
need  to  look  at  this  entire  field  of  taxation 
and  governmental  revenues,  although  I  still 
maintain  that  the  only  source  of  money  is 
our  people.  They  have  to  meet  the  bill. 
But  if  review  and  revision  will  benefit  them 
in  any  way,  so  much  the  better.  We  will 
review  them. 

I  think  it  was  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce 
who  scoffed  at  the  help  provided  to  the 
municipalities  by  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission.  Of  course,  the  municipalities 
will  repay  this  cost  and,  of  course,  there  is 
included  a  carrying  charge. 

But  if  my  hon.  friend  would  bestir  himself, 
and  ask  those  municipalities  which  have  been 
helped  in  this  way,  I  know  he  will  learn  that 
most  of  them  could  not  possibly  have  under- 
taken the  water  works  or  sewage  disposal 
plants    without   that   help. 

I  do  not  believe  the  municipalities  really 
want  or  expect  any  handout  from  this  govern- 
ment, but  they  do  want  all  the  help  we  can 
give  them.  This  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to   be,   the   policy   of   this   government. 

Municipal  authorities  ask  for  all  and  more 
than  they  hope  or  believe  they  will  receive, 
but  any  student  of  human  nature  understands 
this  will  always  be  so.  Councillors,  aldermen, 
controllers,  mayors  and  reeves  are,  in  the 
main,  practical  men  and  women  who  have 
no  illusions  about  governmental  financing. 
They  know  full  well  that  the  only  source  of 
money  available  comes  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  that  this  source  is  limited  by  what  the 
taxpayer  has  and  what  he  can  give  for  this 
purpose.  I,  for  one,  would  be  disappointed 
and  greatly  disillusioned  if  the  day  came 
when  the  municipalities  said  they  needed  or 
wanted  no  more  money,  no  more  services. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  we  will  continue  to  give 
to  the  municipalities  as  great  a  share  of  the 


provincial  tax  dollar  as  is  compatible  with 
good  administration  and  sound  business 
principles. 

My  hon.  friends  cry  out  for  a  provincial- 
municipal  conference.  They  appeared  to  be 
deflated  and  disappointed  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  advised  them  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  in  continuous  conference  with  the 
municipalities.  Is  this  not  far  better  than  an 
occasional  meeting?  Does  this  not  permit  us 
to  be  closer  to  their  problems,  to  understand 
them,  and  to  give  the  municipalities  a  better 
and  fuller  opportunity  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  problems  we  have  in  the  province? 

Over  the  past  15  years,  there  has  grown  up 
in  Ontario  a  real  partnership  between  the 
province  and  municipalities— particularly  in 
relation  to  such  things  as  school  boards,  hos- 
pital boards,  and  welfare  agencies.  This,  I 
believe,  is  somewhat  unique  in  this  Dominion. 

I  note,  too,  that  some  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  frequently  stated:  "The  gov- 
ernment should  demand  that  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  should  be  convened." 
They  must  feel  satisfied  to  know  such  a  con- 
ference is  called  for  this  summer.  They  might 
note,  too,  this  will  be  the  third  such  meeting 
since  the  present  government  at  Ottawa  took 
office— 3  Dominion-provincial  conferences  in 
3  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  happened  in  the 
whole  22  years  of  Liberal  government  rule  at 
Ottawa. 

The  attitude  and  interest  of  this  govern- 
ment at  this  conference  have  been  outlined 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  need  not  now 
reiterate  them  except  to  say  this  government 
considers  that  its  first  and  only  responsibility 
is  to  the  people  of  Ontario  whom  we  serve, 
and  in  their  interests  we  will  work  continu- 
ously and  assiduously. 

If   further   evidence    of   this    government's 
concern  for  the  ordinary  folk  of  the  province 
be  needed- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  ought  to 
worry  a  little  more  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —we  only  have  to  look 
at  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities. 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  in- 
creased their   capacity. 

All  of  these  benefited  more  in  the  past  year 
by  reason  of  the  inclusion  for  grant  purposes 
of  additional  services;  for  example,  school 
building  sites,  cafeterias,  auditoria,  gymnasia, 
and  general  purpose  rooms. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Are  we  up  with  the  Russians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  same  general  prin- 
ciple applies  to  hospitals.    Less  than  a  year 
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ago,  additional  service  areas  were  approved 
for  grants,  bringing  the  average  per  bed  grant 
to  around  $3,400.  Let  no  hon.  member  think 
that  our  people  do  not  know  or  appreciate 
these  things. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  audited  statements  from  all  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  province  as  yet.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  not  one  will  have  a  deficit  in 
operating  account.  Prior  to  1959,  operating 
deficits  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  are  boastful  when  we  on 
this  side  claim  some  credit  for  this. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  population,  too,  continues 
to  increase  in  healthy  fashion,  but  lest  my 
hon.  friends  question  our  right  to  take  credit 
for  this,  let  them  listen  to  what  I  will  now  say. 

I  have  just  now  drawn  attention  again  to  a 
few  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  govern- 
ment's budget.  I  have  mentioned  only  some 
of  the  indicators  which  point  up  the  fact  that 
Ontario  is  in  excellent  economic  health.  But 
I  do  not  claim— this  government  does  not 
claim— full  credit  for  all  of  this.  I  do  say 
without  hesitation  that  we  have  a  just  right 
to  much  of  the  credit,  for  I  submit  the  phil- 
osophies and  policies  of  this  government 
actively  encourage  growth,  development,  and 
expansion  by  producing  a  climate  conducive 
to  these  things. 

May  I  attempt  to  prove  my  point.  Here, 
I  am  going  to  stray  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
Bruce  into  fields  where  neither  of  us  has  any 
business  to  be. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister go  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  he  used  some  rather 
strong  language  in  this  regard— I  believe  he 
felt  strongly  about  it.  But  I  feel  equally  sure 
that,  having  read  his  words  again,  he  will 
repent  today  and  vote  with  the  government. 
Let  me  quote  from  Hansard  of  March  1,  1960, 
page  866: 

This  manipulation  of  figures  has  gone  on 
for  years,  but  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  accounting  has  been 
more  totally  promoted  by  this  government. 

He  goes  on: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  after  due  con- 
sideration. 

If  financial  houses  manipulated  figures  to 
clients  the  way  this  government  does  with 
the  taxpayers,  the  heads  of  the  financial 
houses  would  go  to  jail. 

You  remember  that,  my  little  friend? 

Now,  sir,  not  only  is  this  strong  language, 
it  is  totally  ridiculous  and  irresponsible,  and 


says  little,  indeed,  for  my  hon.  friend's  "due 
consideration."  By  this  statement,  which  I 
presume  was  intended  to  show  us  what  a 
dreadful  fellow  our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was,  the  Opposition  critic  was  actually  saying, 
in  effect,  that  the  really  big  people  in  the 
financial  world  are  woefully  lacking  in  saga- 
city, in  business  sense,  and  surely  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

My  hon.  friend  looks  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Who  buys  Ontario's  bonds— bonds  backed  by 
the  reputation  and  the  credit  of  this  province? 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much  interest  do  you 
pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Does  my  hon.  friend 
think  for  one  moment  our  bonds  would  meet 
with  the  ready  sale  always  experienced— not 
only  here  in  Ontario,  but  in  some  of  the  great- 
est and  toughest  money  markets  of  the  world 
—if  the  books  were  "cooked"  or  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  figures  were  manipulated 
in  some  way? 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  cannot  borrow  here,  we 
have  to  go  to  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  my  hon.  friend  that  he  should  reread 
his  speech  of  March  1  and,  with  me,  stay  out 
of  the  realms  of  high  finance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
certainly  stay  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  my  recent  quotation 
does  not  convince  him  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course,  then  I  suggest  he  read  further.  On 
page  868,  he  asks: 

Did  they  use  the  money  that  they  hold 

in  their  hand  to  not  pay  the  civil  service? 

Now,  sir,  that  really  puzzled  me— I  still  do  not 
know  how  we  could  use  money  to  not  pay- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Would  he  like  me  to  explain 
it  to  him  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Perhaps  this  is  the  new 
Grit  policy  of  financing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  he  like  me  to 
apologize? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  find  still  further  evi- 
dence of  confusion  on  page  870. 

My  hon.  friend  notes  that  an  amount  of 
$234.5  million  was  paid  by  motorists  of  the 
province,  and  he  rightly  assumes  this  should 
be  expended  on  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  streets  and  highway  systems.  But  he 
credits   The   Department   of  Highways  with 
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spending  only  $75.5  million,  whereas  I  note  in 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  statement  an 
amount  of  $253.3  million.  Would  my  hon. 
friend  have  us  mark  each  dollar  brought  in 
from  vehicle  drivers  in  some  particular  way 
—store  it  off  in  a  special  drawer,  to  be  taken 
out  only  when  we  had  to  pay  a  bill  for  road- 
work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  wonder  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  said,  and  again  I  am  quoting  my  hon. 
friend,  "these  Grits  make  me  feel  so  sick." 

Sir,  I  say  if  this  is  their  thinking  as  regards 
financing,  bookkeeping  and  budgeting,  then 
I  can  only  say  they  fill  me  with  the  greatest 
despair.  For  the  welfare  of  our  province,  I 
can  only,  in  the  spirit  of  great  kindliness,  hope 
for  their  sake  they  remain  long  where  they 
now  are— on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

My  hon.  friend  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  debt.  But  here  again  is  a  field  where 
uncertain  feet  should  not  tread.  What  is  debt? 
It  could  be  defined  in  many  ways.  If  we  were 
to  place,  over  against  the  figure  listed  as  net 
debt,  all  the  physical  assets  of  the  province— 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  list  only  the  buildings, 
those  of  them  that  still  have  many  years  of 
useful  life— we  would  have  a  tremendous 
surplus. 

Did  my  hon.  friend  wait  till  he  had  in  hand 
the  total  price  of  his  home  or  his  business 
before  he  purchased  them?  If  he  did,  he  was 
fortunate,  indeed.  Does  his  municipality  wait 
till  it  has  clear,  without  any  attachment,  all 
the  money  necessary  before  beginning  con- 
struction of  its  schools  or  hospitals?  Of  course 
not.  These  capital  expenditures  have  to  be 
made  and  paid  for  out  of  revenue  during  their 
lifetime.  This  is  sound  financing,  this  is  good 
business. 

So  far,  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  criticisms 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  I  do  not 
intend  to  refer  to  his  philosophy  nor  to  his 
party's   policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  already  been  referring 
to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  not  for  Ontario— 
the  people  have  so  clearly,  and  on  so  many 
different  occasions,  demonstrated  that  fact. 
Beyond  that,  I  intend  to  add  no  more.  As  a 
Presbyterian,  I  have  to  say  I  am  not  a  little 
saddened  to  see  that  the  good  seed  of  the 
Kirk  has  fallen  upon  such  stony  ground,  but 
we  cannot  hold  them  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  pro 
and  con  regarding  this  budget.  Although  I 
have  spoken  at  some  length  now,  I  must 
admit  I  have  only  sketchily  and  very  super- 
ficially touched  upon  the  highlights  and,  again, 


I  return  to  my  first  description  to  say  in  a 
word  this  budget  is  a  remarkable  document. 
The  Opposition  have  often  asked:  "What  is 
your  policy?" 

This  is  our  policy,  this  is  our  faith,  this  is 
our  credo.  In  the  dying  moments  of  this  first 
session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Parliament  of 
Ontario,  I  call  upon  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House— government  and  Opposition  alike— to 
catch  again  the  vision  of  Macdonald,  whose 
genius  gave  us  Confederation- 
Mr.   Grossman:   Which   MacDonald? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Sir  John  A. 

To  dream  the  dream  of  Laurier,  who  was 
moved  to  prophesy— "The  twentieth  century 
belongs  to  Canada."  I  call  upon  all  hon. 
members  to  lay  hold  upon  the  faith  we  of 
this  party  hold,  the  faith  that  leads  us  to  say 
to  them— to  all  the  people  of  Ontario— "Even 
greater  progress  lies  ahead",  and  casting  all 
partisan  ideas  aside,  to  vote  first  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  then  to  support  the 
government  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  convince  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  that  the 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

The  amendment  to  this  motion  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Nixon,  that  the  motion  that  the  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  budget: 

1.  Fails  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the 
province's  financial  position  by  claim- 
ing the  seventeenth  consecutive  surplus 
when,  in  fact,  net  debt  is  increasing  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  history; 

2.  Has  failed  to  show  the  proper  leadership 
in  agriculture  with  the  result  that  chaos 
and  consternation  are  rampant  amongst 
Ontario  farmers; 

3.  Fails  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  revenues  in  provincial- 
municipal  relations  and  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  holding  of  a  provincial- 
municipal  conference  at  which  a  solution 
for  municipal  financial  and  jurisdictional 
problems  could  be  sought; 

4.  Does  not  make  provision  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  province-wide  comprehensive 
medical  and  drug  plan  and  that  not 
enough    emphasis    has    been    given    to 
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preventive  and  rehabilitative  services  for 
our  population; 

5.  Shows  that  this  government  has  failed  to 
make  any  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ments with  the  federal  Conservative 
government  in  the  field  of  Dominion- 
provincial   relations. 

6.  Makes  no  provision  for  loans  to  the 
tourist  industry  and  for  small  business. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Whicher. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay". 

The  amendment  to  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  division: 


YEAS 

Bryden 

Bukator 

Chappie 

Davison 

Edwards  (Wentworth) 

Gisborn 

Gordon 

Gould 

Innes 

MacDonald 

Manley 

Nixon 

Oliver 

Reaume 

Singer 

Sopha 

Spence 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trotter 

Troy 

Whicher 

Wintermeyer 

Wren 

-24. 


NAYS 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Norfolk) 
Allen  (Middlesex 

South) 
Auld 
Beckett 
Belisle 
Boyer 
Brown 
Brunelle 
Carruthers 
Cass 
Cathcart 
Cecile 
Collings 
Connell 
Cowling 
Daley 
Davis 
Downer 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Edwards  (Perth) 
Frost 
Fullerton 
Gomme 
Goodfellow 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanna 
Haskett 
Herbert 
Janes 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 
Johnston  (Carleton) 
Lavergne 


NAYS 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Morin 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Sutton 

Wardrope 

Warrender 

White 

Whitney 

Yaremko 

-69. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
The  vote  will  now  be  on  the  main  motion. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion 
say   "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay". 


YEAS 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Norfolk) 
Allen  (Middlesex 

South) 
Auld 
Beckett 
Belisle 
Boyer 
Brown 
Brunelle 
Carruthers 
Cass 
Cathcart 
Cecile 
Collings 
Connell 
Cowling 


NAYS 

Bryden 

Bukator 

Chappie 

Davison 

Edwards  (Wentworth) 

Gisborn 

Gordon 

Gould 

Innes 

MacDonald 

Manley 

Nixon 

Oliver 

Reaume 

Singer 

Sopha 

Spence 
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YEAS 

Daley 

Davis 

Downer 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards  (Perth) 

Frost 

Fullerton 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Haskett 

Herbert 

Janes 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Simcoe  Centre) 
Johnston  (Carleton) 
Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Maloney 
Morin 

Morningstar 
Morrow 
Myers 
McNeil 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Phillips 
Price 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
White 
Whitney 
Yaremko 

-69. 


NAYS 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trotter 

Troy 

Whicher 

Wintermeyer 

Wren 

-24. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

The  House,  on  motion,  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  supply;  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  ONTARIO  WATER 
RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Vote  1306  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution,  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow, 
from  the  committee  of  supply,  reports  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  supplemen- 
tary amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government  departments  named,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1960: 

Department  of  Education, 

special   grants   $1,175,000 

Department  of  Health, 

special   grants   6,063,000 

Treasury  Department, 

main  office  1,000,000 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  certain  amounts  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
departments  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1961. 

Resolutions   concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  Mr.  Morrow  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $887,723,400  to  meet 
the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  trie  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has 
come   to    a    certain   resolution. 

Report  agreed  to. 

ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN  SUMS 
OF   MONEY 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1960,  and  March  31,  1961." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  the  bill  do 
now  pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  advise  you  and  the  House 
that  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Mr.  Mackay)  awaits  to  give  assent  to  certain 
bills  and  to  prorogue  the  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  legislative 
assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request   Your   Honour's    assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Kingston. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sarnia. 

An  Act  respecting  the  collegiate  institute 
board  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  incorporated  synod 
of  the  diocese  of  Toronto. 


An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Killaloe 
Station. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Ingersoll. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Orillia. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ontario  institute 
of   professional    agrologists. 

An  Act  respecting  the  young  women's 
Christian  association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  townships  of  Raleigh 
and  Harwich. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Sarnia  board  of 
education  and  the  Sarnia  suburban  high 
school  district. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
general  hospital. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Leeds  and  Grenville 
health  unit  of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds 
and  Grenville. 

An  Act  respecting  the  national  sanitarium 
association. 

An  Act  respecting  the  board  of  education 
for  the  township  of  Etobicoke. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Oshawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Owen  Sound. 

An  Act  respecting  the  corporation  of  the 
presbytery  of  Ottawa  of  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Shuniah. 

An  Act  respecting  the  central  Canada 
exhibition   association. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Stam- 
ford. 

An  Act  respecting  the   city   of  Kingston. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Fort  William. 

An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Neebing. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Blind  River-Elliot 
Lake  high   school   district  board. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Windsor  board  of 
education  and  the  Windsor  suburban  high 
school   district. 

An  Act  respecting  l'association  Canadienne 
Francaise  d'education  d'Ontario. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Canadian  national 
exhibition  association. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Oakville 
and  the  township  of  Trafalgar. 

An   Act  respecting   the   city   of  Belleville. 
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An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Barrie. 

An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Streetsville. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Ajax. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  North 
York. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Interpretation  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Timber  Act, 
1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Lakes  and  Rivers 
Improvement  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  harvesting  of 
wild  rice. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act,  1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Devolution  of  Estates 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Bills  of  Sale  and 
Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 

An   Act   to    amend   The   Bulk   Sales   Act, 
1959. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Certification    of 
Titles  Act,   1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Courts  Act. 

An  Act  to   amend  The   Crown  Attorneys 
Act. 

The  Crown  Witnesses  Act,  1960. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Marriage  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Division  Courts  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Evidence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire  Marshals  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act,   1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

An   Act  to   amend   The   Loan   and   Trust 
Corporations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Negligence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Trustee  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry  Act. 

An   Act   to   amend   The   Short   Forms   of 
Conveyances  Act. 

An   Act  to   amend   The    Short   Forms   of 
Leases  Act. 

An   Act   to   amend   The    Short   Forms   of 
Mortgages  Act. 


An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Con- 
victions Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys  Act,  1958. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  energy 
board. 

An  Act  respecting  energy. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Lord's  Day  (Ontario) 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Act, 
1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Education  Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Andrew  Mercer 
Reformatory  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Industrial  Farms  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Training  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to  repeal  The  Extramural  Employ- 
ment of  Persons  under  Sentence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act,    1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Nursing  Act,  1951. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Sanatoria  for  Con- 
sumptives Act. 

An  Act  to  facilitate  cornea  transplants 
from  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  to  living 
persons. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Reformatories  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Highways  Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Statute  Labour  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act,   1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Labour  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Boilers  and  Pressure 
Vessels  Act,   1951. 

The  Employment  Agencies  Act,  1960. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Power  Commission 

Act. 
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An  Act  respecting  Presqu'ile  provincial 
park. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Parks 
Act,   1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Warble  Fly  Control 
Act,    1952. 

The  Weed  Control  Act,  1960. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  disposal  of  dead 
animals. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Grades  and  Sales  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial  Division 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Tourist  Establish- 
ments  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Parole  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  in  the  establishment  of  parks. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
emotional   or  psychiatric  disorders. 

An  Act  to  repeal  The  Ginseng  Act. 

An  Act  to  repeal  The  Clean  Grain  Act. 

The  Telephone  Act,  1960. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Uncon- 
ditional  Grants   Act,    1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Game  and  Fisheries 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act,    1957. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Toronto  general 
hospital   and   the   Wellesley  hospital. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical  Act. 


An  Act  to   amend   The   Mental   Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act,  1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act  [2]. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
psychologists. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Day  Nurseries  Act. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Department    of 
Public  Welfare  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for  the  Aged 
Act,   1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools 
and  Boards  of  Education  Act,   1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to   amend  The  Corporations  Tax 
Act,  1957. 

An   Act   to   amend   The   Succession   Duty 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Summary    Con- 
victions  Act. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Municipal    Tax 
Assistance    Act,    1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Utilities  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act. 

An   Act   to   amend   The   Public   Hospitals 
Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to   amend  The  Private   Hospitals 
Act,   1957. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Ontario    Parks 
Integration  Board  Act,   1956. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
mortgage  brokers. 

An    Act    to    amend    The    Unconscionable 
Transactions  Relief  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospitals  Tax  Act. 

An  Act  to   amend   The  Financial  Admin- 
istration Act,    1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act. 
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The  Public  Service  Superannuation  Act, 
1960. 

An  Act  respecting  the  proposed  inter- 
national bridge  over  the  St.  Mary's  River 
at   Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Sandwich,  Windsor 
and    Amherstburg    Railway    Act,    1949. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources   Commission   Act,    1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan   Toronto  Act,   1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Trustee  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance   Act,    1958. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund. 

An  Act  respecting  the  members  of  the 
assembly. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council 
Act. 

An  Act  respecting  Louis  Pierre  Cecile. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Elevators  and  Lifts 
Act,  1953. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:   May  it  please  your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  humbly 
beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance 
a  bill  intituled,  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  pub- 
lice  service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March 
31,  1960,  and  March  31,  1961. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 


dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their  benev- 
olence, and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her  Majesty's 
name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  deliver  the  following 
gracious  speech. 

Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  (Lieutenant- 
Governor):  With  the  generous  permission  of 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  respectfully  ask  the  clerk 
of  the  legislative  assembly  to  read  the  pro- 
rogation speech  from  the  Throne? 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario,  in  proroguing  this  first 
session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Parliament  of 
Ontario,  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
diligent  and  thoughtful  attention  you  have 
given  to  the  affairs  of  this  province.  With  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  province,  and 
with  the  expanding  services  that  govern- 
ments are  now  called  upon  to  provide,  the 
burden  of  work  of  this  Legislature  has  con- 
tinued to  mount.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  sessions  in  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince. During  its  course,  you  will  have  con- 
sidered more  than  200  bills,  made  searching 
inquiries  into  myriad  problems  relating  to  the 
public  weal,  and  studied  and  approved  a 
budgetary  programme  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  $896  million— all  of  which  has  been 
designed  to  develop  our  economy  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  our  people. 

The  programme  you  have  approved  reflects 
the  paramount  importance  that  the  govern- 
ment attaches  to  education.  The  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  has  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1960-1961,  the  province's 
expenditure  on  education  will  total  $230  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $26  million  over  last 
year's  appropriation. 

To  insure  equity  and  high  standards  of 
education  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  a 
further  major  step  has  been  taken  in  intro- 
ducing the  new  system  of  school  grants  based 
on  equalized  assessment.  Action  was  taken 
on  many  facets  of  this  vital  subject  to  keep 
our  province  well  in  the  lead. 

You  gave  approval  to  the  creation  of 
Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury  and  its 
affiliated  colleges.  For  the  first  time  the 
Legislature  authorized  a  grant  for  York 
University,  bringing  the  provincially  assisted 
family  of  universities  to  11. 

Indeed,  the  overall  programme  that  you 
have  approved  for  education  is  unprecedented 
in  the  province's  history.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  developed  predicated  upon  the 
achievement  of  high  standards  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all. 
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To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  orderly 
marketing  of  farm  products,  protect  the 
farmer,  and  insure  a  fair  bargaining  position 
to  both  sellers  and  buyers,  you  have  amended 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act.  This  will 
allow  the  farm  products  marketing  board  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  functions  of  a 
marketing  agency  where  none  previously 
existed. 

The  board  may  vest  in  a  local  board 
certain  powers  of  regulation  with  respect  to 
any  regulated  product,  and  it  may  also  pro- 
vide that  such  products  be  marketed  through 
the  local  board. 

The  purposes  of  the  amendments  are  to 
protect  the  farmer  and  to  assist  him  to  estab- 
lish sound,  efficient  and  enduring  methods  for 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  agricultural  marketing  inquiry  com- 
mittee of  Ontario,  which  is  investigating  the 
production,  handling,  transporting,  storing 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  sub- 
mitted an  interim  report,  and  over  the  next 
year  will  continue  its  studies  into  the  various 
phases  of  Ontario  agriculture  with  particular 
emphasis  on  marketing. 

It  is  planned  to  establish  in  Ontario  an 
agricultural  research  foundation,  to  co-ordi- 
nate research  in  the  province  and  keep 
Ontario  agriculture  in  the  forefront  of  devel- 
opments that  are  occurring  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  reorganization  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  administrative  structure  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  light  of  changing 
conditions  and  the  new  emphasis  on  market- 
ing. A  select  committee  of  the  House  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  into  crop  insur- 
ance. Further  extensions  have  been  made 
to  the  system  of  rural  electric  power  distribu- 
tion, and  many  other  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  assist  in  rural  betterment. 

You  have  made  an  important  contribution 
in  the  field  of  labour  relations.  The  sub- 
stantial changes  which  have  been  made  to 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  came  only 
after  careful  consideration  by  hon.  members 
both  in  the  select  committee  on  labour  rela- 
tions and  in  the  House.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  I  am  confident  that  the  rights  of 
individual  workers  and  employers  will  be 
more  completely  safeguarded,  and  that  exces- 
sive delays  in  conciliation  and  arbitration 
procedures  will  be  avoided. 

You  have  made  provision  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  mediation  as  an  alternative 
to  conciliation.  You  have  furthered  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  workers  against  discrim- 
inatory actions  by  both  employers  and  unions. 


All  these  amendments  have  been  designed  to 
reduce  costly  strikes  and  lock-outs,  protect 
individual  rights,  and  promote  labour- 
management  harmony. 

You  have  also  shown  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  in  your  consideration  of  The 
Employment  Agencies  Act.  This  legislation 
was  introduced  to  licence  and  regulate  private 
employment  agencies,  thereby  protecting  from 
abuse  those  individuals  using  their  services. 
You  have  amended  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  to  allow  for  the  payment  of 
increased  compensation  to  dependents  where 
death  occurred  before  April,  1953. 

To  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  workers, 
a  thorough  review  of  all  statutes  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  hazardous  working  conditions 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Royal  commission. 

You  have  established  the  Ontario  energy 
board  which  will  retain  the  quasi-judicial 
functions  of  the  former  Ontario  fuel  board. 
Such  previous  functions  of  the  fuel  board 
as  inspection  of  transmission  and  distribution 
lines,  the  appointment  and  duties  of  inspec- 
tors, safety  codes,  emergency  measures  and 
drilling  and  production  procedures,  have  been 
transferred  to  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources. 

Ontario's  energy  requirements  and  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  them  are  being  thor- 
oughly examined.  Research  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  uranium  for  nuclear  electric  power 
is  being  advanced  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  technical  committee  on  portable  pen- 
sions, set  up  at  this  session  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  easing  the  problem  of  dependency 
in  old  age,  and  removing  one  of  the 
inhibitions  to  the  employment  of  middle-age 
and  older  workers,  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  House  a  digest  of  relevant  material, 
and  numerous  articles  and  documents  which 
it  had  assembled. 

During  the  coming  months,  the  committee 
will  continue  its  research,  and  its  findings 
will  be  available  to  the  House  next  session. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  provincial 
parks  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  people 
and  visitors  from  other  jurisdictions.  An  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  municipalities  en- 
abling them  to  establish  certain  types  of  parks 
and  other  measures  augur  well  for  another 
year  of  great  progress. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  water  resources  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  government  recently  approved  the 
payment,  on  the  condition  of  the  federal 
government  doing  likewise,  of  37.5  per  cent, 
of  the  costs  of  the  $34  million  flood  control 
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and  water  conservation  programme  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  conservation 
authority. 

Other  conservation  policies  and  measures 
adopted  will  have  wide  effect.  In  fact,  the 
total  appropriation  for  all  conservation  pur- 
poses voted  at  this  session,  including  funds 
for  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission, 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  province. 

The  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation and  industry  have  placed  increasing 
burdens  on  the  municipalities,  as  well  as  on 
the  province. 

To  help  meet  these  obligations,  you  have 
again  approved  an  increase  in  grants  to  the 
municipalities.  Last  year  our  assistance  to 
municipalities  exceeded  $300  million  for  the 
first  time.  In  this  fiscal  year  our  grants  to 
municipalities,  school  boards  and  other  local 
agencies  will  total  nearly  $343  million, 
quadruple  that  of  just  10  years  ago. 

You  have  again  approved  grants,  made  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  to  municipalities  with 
respect  to  their  payments  for  the  statutory 
hospital  care  of  indigent  patients. 

Far-reaching  changes  in  the  administrative 
organization  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  have  been  carried  out.  Some  functions 
of  the  Ontario  municipal  board,  together  with 
the  community  planning  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  and 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission,  have 
been  transferred  to  this  department,  thereby 
bringing  under  the  aegis  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  the  several  major  phases 
of  activity  relating  to  municipalities. 

Social  welfare  in  the  province  has  been 
reinforced  by  an  extension  of  payments  to 
needy  persons,  while  at  the  same  time  steps 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  abuses.  A  special 
geriatrics  programme  involving  treatment  and 
research  into  conditions  relating  to  elderly 
persons,  has  been  inaugurated.  Continuing 
studies  are  being  made  to  better  the  conditions 
for  less  privileged  persons.  New  policies  are 
being  evolved  to  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Indians. 

As  a  part  of  the  province's  new  approach 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
patients,  several  enactments  and  improvements 
have  been  introduced. 

The  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals  Act  has  been 
amended  to  ameliorate  the  strict  legal  require- 
ments that  previously  governed  the  admission, 
probation  and  discharge  of  mental  patients, 
particularly  those  being  admitted  for  a  short 
period  for  observation. 

At  this  session,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 


operation  of  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mentally  disturbed  children,  and  to 
amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  and  The 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act,  to  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  patients  while  they  are 
under  treatment. 

You  have  approved  the  continuation  of  the 
programme  of  modernizing,  fireproofing  and 
expanding  Ontario's  mental  hospitals.  This 
year,  additional  accommodation  will  become 
available  at  the  Cedar  Springs  hospital 
devoted  entirely  to  the  care  of  retarded 
children.  New,  infirmary-type  hospitals  are 
also  being  proceeded  with  at  Goderich, 
Palmerston  and  Owen  Sound,  in  order  to 
relieve  other  institutions  which  have  been 
caring  for  children  and  patients  who  have 
grown  elderly.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  increase  the  number  of  nurses  and  nursing 
assistants. 

To  assist  the  public  and  chronic  hospitals 
in  the  province,  a  special  grant  will  be  paid 
to  all  recognized  hospitals  for  capital  and 
debt  retirement  purposes. 

A  physical  fitness  programme  has  been 
inaugurated,  and  you  have  passed  legislation 
to  expedite  the  functioning  of  eye-banks,  and, 
as  well,  many  other  measures  to  strengthen 
our  health  services. 

The  government  has  again  undertaken  a 
huge  construction  programme,  providing  em- 
ployment for  many  thousands  of  workers. 
The  capital  and  repair  expenditures  of  the 
province,  the  municipalities  and  their  com- 
missions will  total  approximately  $1  billion, 
affording  jobs  for  more  than  300,000  workers, 
including  30,000  in  the  civil  service. 

Again  this  year,  the  province  has  been 
carrying  out  a  winter  works  incentive  pro- 
gramme. Ontario  has  a  lower  percentage  of 
its  labour  force  unemployed  than  other 
regions. 

In  your  deliberations,  you  have  shown  an 
awareness  of  the  increasing  responsibilities 
and  problems  caused  by  the  operation  of 
nearly  two  million  motor  vehicles,  and  the 
several  million  additional  tourist  vehicles,  on 
our  highways  and  roads.  You  have  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $251.5  million  for  the  expan- 
sion, improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
vast  network  of  public  thoroughfares  in  this 
province. 

Under  this  year's  highway  programme,  you 
have  made  provision  for  the  commencement 
of  construction  on  the  new  high-level  bridge 
over  the  Welland  Canal  near  St.  Catharines 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  the  St.  Mary's 
River  Bridge,  and  for  a  start  on  the  Chedoke 
Expressway  in  Hamilton. 
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Work  on  highway  No.  401,  which  will  be 
completed  in  1962,  will  be  continued,  and 
one  section  of  it,  west  from  Yonge  Street  on 
the  Toronto  bypass,  will  be  widened  to  6 
lanes. 

Substantial  work  will  be  done  on  the  new 
highway  connecting  Fort  Frances  to  Atikokan. 
Over  $66  million  has  been  allotted  to  the 
municipalities  for  their  own  programme  of 
road  construction  and  maintenance. 

You  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
traffic  safety  in  this  province  by  making  a 
number  of  revisions  to  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  The  new  points  system,  which  was 
initiated  earlier,  has  shown  gratifying  results 
after  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 

To  insure  that  we  have  well-trained  police 
officers  throughout  the  province  who  have  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  our  people,  you 
have  directed  the  establishment  of  a  police 
college  for  the  training  of  law  officers.  You 
have  also  passed  permissive  legislation  which 
allows  smaller  villages  and  townships  with 
a  population  of  under  5,000  to  form  boards 
of  police  commissioners. 

Funds  were  voted  for  the  carrying  out  of 
various  land  assembly  programmes,  rental 
housing  projects,  and  municipal  redevelop- 
ment. 

The  government  made  its  submission  to  the 
Royal  commission  on  transportation. 

The  province's  research  programme  to  min- 
imize alcoholism  is  being  accelerated.  This 
is  a  very  complex  subject,  but  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  combat  alcoholism  and  its 
effects.  Additional  funds  have  been  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  in 
our  reform  institutions. 

The  plans  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  to  promote  the  betterment  of 
world  mankind  are  being  implemented.  Refu- 
gees suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  being 
accepted  in  increased  numbers.  The  exchange 
system  involving  students  in  other  countries 
is  being  developed. 

Six  select  committees  of  the  House  have 
been  established.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  to  examine  into  the 
matter  of  crop  insurance. 

2.  A  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cost 
of  drugs  now  used  in  the  public  hospitals, 
the  Ontario  Hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill, 
and  other  institutions  operated  by  the  prov- 
ince. 

3.  A  committee  on  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance and  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 


4.  A  committee  to  examine  into  and 
study  the  administrative  and  executive 
problems  of  the  government  of  Ontario  in 
all  divisions  of  the  provincial  service,  and 
to  examine  into  the  relationship  of  boards 
and  commissions  to  the  government  and 
the  Legislature. 

5.  A  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
review  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  that 
deal  with  the  expropriation  of  land  by 
public  authorities,  and  the  methods  of 
determining  the  compensation  in  such 
cases. 

6.  A  committee  to  study  the  question 
of  the  times  of  the  sitting  of  the  House 
and  other  related  matters. 

You  have  made  a  number  of  improvements 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  prov- 
ince by  amending  The  Judicature  Act,  The 
County  Judges  Act,  The  Parole  Act,  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act,  The  Surrogate 
Courts  Act,  The  Division  Courts  Act,  The 
Negligence  Act,  The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act,  The  Evidence  Act,  The  Crown 
Witnesses  Act,  The  County  Courts  Act,  The 
Crown  Attorneys  Act,  and  The  Administration 
of  Justice  Expenses  Act. 

Likewise,  you  have  simplified  the  adminis- 
tration of  reform  institutions  by  amending 
The  Training  Schools  Act,  The  Industrial 
Farms  Act,  and  The  Reformatories  Act. 

You  have  passed  The  Mortgage  Brokers* 
Act,  and  amended  The  Unconscionable  Trans- 
actions Relief  Act,  in  order  to  protect  persons 
borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  real 
estate. 

You  have  deliberated  on  and  approved  a 
large  number  of  amendments  to  bring  up  to 
date  legal  requirements  respecting  titles, 
leases,  mortgages,  estates,  corporations  and 
the  like.  The  Corporations  Tax  Act  has  been 
amended  in  order  to  bring  it  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  Income  Tax  Act. 

The  government  is  making  its  preparations 
to  attend  the  federal-provincial  conference 
on  fiscal  arrangements  from  July  25  to  July 
27.  The  events  and  developments  of  the  past 
session  have  left  no  doubt  that  both  the 
province  and  the  municipalities  require 
additional  revenues,  or  sources  of  revenue,  if 
they  are  to  play  their  full  part  in  maintaining 
a  strong  and  progressive  economy. 

There  are  several  matters  that  require  con- 
sideration and  decision.  One  is  a  more  just 
and  equitable  division  of  the  direct  tax  fields, 
to  which  we  have  equal  rights  with  the  federal 
government.    Another  is  the  respective  rights 
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of  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces 
concerning  the  taxation  of  Crown  agencies 
and  corporations.  A  third  is  the  consolidation 
of  conditional  grants,  and  a  fourth  is  the 
settlement  of  the  matter  of  natural  resource 
taxation,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  our 
forest  industries. 

I  give  this  assurance  to  the  hon.  members 
that  the  government  will  press  for  a  just 
and  equitable  setdement  of  these  and  other 
outstanding  problems. 

The  early  months  of  1960  suggest  a  year 
of  progress.  Trends  in  production,  personal 
incomes,  salaries  and  wages  and  consumer 
purchases  all  point  upward.  The  policies  and 
programmes  which  you  have  considered  at 
this  session  have  been  designed  to  support 
and  encourage  expansion,  the  creation  of  new 


employment  opportunities,  and  better  living 
for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Ontario,  in  proroguing 
this  session,  I  pray  that  Divine  Providence 
may  guide  you  and  bless  you. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  this 
legislative  assembly  be  prorogued,  and  this 
legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  prorogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  1.00  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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